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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE present Volume embraces that period of our Parliamentary 
History, which is, perhaps, the most interesting of any ; namely, 
from the Restoration of Charles the Second in the year 1660, to the 
Revolution, in 1688. For this period, the Proceedings and Debates, 
in both Houses, have been, for the most part, collected from 
the following works: 1. ‘The Journals of the House of Lords; 2 
The Journals of the House of Commons; 3. That portion of the 
Parliamentary, or Constitutional History of England, which con- 
tains the proceedings of the Convention Parliament, from its meet- 
ing on the 25th of April, 1660, to its dissolution, on the 24th of 
December following, at which epoch the editors of tis able per- 
formance conclude their labours; 4. The Life of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, written by..himgelf, containing some interesting Debates, in 
both Houses, during-thie-péried between the Restoration of the King 
and the banishment of the said Earl, in the year 1667, which De- 
bates never yet found their way into any Collection; 5. The Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons touching the Impeachment of 
the Earl of Clarendon, with the many Debates in that House upon 
the subject; 6. The Works of the celebrated Andrew Marvell, who, 
from 1660 to 1678, regularly transmitted to his constituents of Hull, 
a faithful account of each day’s proceedings ; 7, The Debates of the 
House of Commons, from 1667 to 1694, collected by the Honourable 
Anchitell Grey, who was thirty years a member for the town of Derby ; 
8. The Debates in the House of Commons on the Bill of Exclusion, 
in the year 1680, first published in 1681, in a small daoodecimo 
volume, and afterwards republished in 1716, and again in 1807, with 
_ the addition of the Debates in the Short Parliament held at Oxford, 
in the month of March, 1680-1, the proceedings of which related 
chiefly to the same subject ; that is to say, the Exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the succession to the crown ; 9. Timberland’s History 
and Proceedings of the House of Lords; and, 10. Chandler's “His- 
tory and Proceedings of the House of Commons. : | 


and 


. ADVERTISEMENT. 


It wil, déubtless, have been observed by most persons who have 
much. attendéd to the matter, that, for the period from the Restora- 
tion to the year 1743, the two last mentioned works, that is to say, 
those of Timberland and Chandler, Have hitherto been regarded as | 
a regular and complete collection, and the only regular and complete 
collection, of the Proceedings in Parliament ; and that, as such, they 
have been introduced into, and enjoyed a distinguished place in, al- 
most every public and great private library in the kingdom. There- 
fore, in preparing the present volume for the press, it might natu- 
rally have been expected, that considerable assistance would have 
been afforded by these works. I is, however, a remarkable fact, 
which may be verified by a reference to the proceedings of any sin= 
gle session, that very [ittle’ assistatice indeéd has beer received from’ 
them. To say the fruth, a discovery of the extreme imperfecthess 
of these works produced one of the motives which led: to the present 
undertaking. On comparing their contents with those of the au 
thentic works before enumerated, they were found to be so extremely 
defective and incorrect, that they could, in hardly any case, be-re- 
lied upon with safety. In them, King’s Speeches are, m namerous 
instances, either wholly omitted, or very much curtailed. Searcely 
any of the Speeches of the different Lord Chancellors, delivered at 
the opening of the several Sessions, though those speeches generally 
contain an outline of the state of the national affairs, are preserved. 
The Journals appear to have been rarely consulted. Scascely a 
Motion or Resolution, is given as it stands in those authentic records. 
Explanatory notes there are none; and, in only ond or two instances 
have the compilers deemed it necéssary to favour the reader with in- 
formation as to the source, whence they have drawn their materials ; 
which would seem, indeed, to have been moulded into the form of 
volumes for the mere purpose of filling up a chasm in a book-case. 


Besides resorting to the above-recited works, recourse has been had 
to thé best historians, and contemporary writers. From Burnet, 
Echard, Kennet, Oldmixon, Rapin, North, Ralph, Marvell, Reresby, 
:-Temple, Walpole, ard the Work of the late Mr. Fox, recently pub- 
lished, many Notes, historical and biographical, have been introdu- 
ced; and, for the sake of connection, a short account of the principal 
‘Occurterices, during each recess of Parliament, has, where necessary, 
been inserted. | : 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


By way of Appendix to this volume, is subjoined a Collection of | 
scarce and valuable Tracts, purely parliamentary, taken from the 
State Tracts, privately printed in the reign of Charles II. and 
James IT. ; from the Harleian Miscellany ; and from the noble Col- 
lections of Lord Somers. ‘Through these, a more lively image of the . 
times is conveyed, than could be received from any general descrip- 
tion, from however eloquent a pen it might proceed. From their 
scarceness, it is impossible that they should, in their separate state, be 
generally known ; and, as the utility of them, when accompanying 
the Parliamentary History of the times in which they were written, 
must be manifest to every one, the compiler does certainly consider 
them as not the least valuable part of his work. 
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168. July 10. ------- exhibited by the Earl of Bristol against the Earl of 
Clarendon - 276 
466-7, Jan, 3, ------- againet the Lord Viscount Mordaant—Lord “Mordaunt'’s 
Answer - - 348 
1667, Oct. 96. ---+--- against the Earl of Clarendon —The Karl’s Apology - 377 
1667-8, Feb. 10, ------- against Commissioner Pett + - ~ - 408 
erence against Sir William Penn + - - * = = 409 
168, Nov.25, ----+--- against the Earlof Orrery -- - - + - = 43¢ 
1673-4. Jan. 15. -+----- against the Earl of Arlington - - - - = 650 
1615, Apr.27, ------- against the Earlof Danby - - = - - - 693 
178. = Dec. 21, e------ against the Earl of Danby—The Earl's Defence - -» 1067 
180, Nov.20, ------- against Edward Seymour, esq. = - - ~ 1222 
100-1, Jan, 5, eee-e- against Lord Chief Justice Scroggs - 2 2 + 1274 


II. ADDRESSES. 


1662-3. Feb.25. Appaess or Tax Commons To THE Krne relative to the Indul- 


gence to Dissenters—The King’s Answer = - - 260 
12-3. Feb,11, ------- of the Commons to the King, against the Declaration of 
Tadulgenet—- Ene King’ s Answer—The Commons’ Second 
Address - 526 
Mar. 7, ------- of both Houses, agains the Growth of Popery—The King’s s 
1673 Answer - 559 
+ Mar.95, ----.-. of the Commons, on Grievances: in “‘Trelend - + = 579 
senecee of the Commons, on Grievances in Engianc tae Binge s 
Answer - 581 
167344 Oct. $0, --.---. of the Caimmandyo on the Doke’ 8 Match - . & & 602 
1073, Jan, T,  ceerene of both Houses, fora Fast - 618 
-  Aprilg3, ---.-.- of the Commons, for the Removal of the Duke of Pac 
6762, M derdale—The King’s Answer - - 684 
+ Mar1§, --..--. of both Houses, on the Growth of the Power of France— 
77, Ma The King’s Answer - 8415 
; F.29, en---e- of the Commons, concetning “Alliances—Further Address 
M . —The King’s Answer—Third Address - 859 
ay 2, -----.- of the Commons, declining a further Supply, till his Me- 
78. jesty’s Alliances are made known—The King’s Answer 879 
1678 rete 1. sneeene of the Commons against the Duke of Lauderdale - - 970 
> MOAT: essa we of both Houses fora Solemn Fast - - = * ~ 1021 


46, -+.5~+- of the Commons concerning Popish Recuseats - < 1022 


1678. 


1679. 
1680. 
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Nov. 12. AppDaeEss oF THE Commons for tendering the Oaths of Allegiance and 


Supremacy to the King’s Servants—The fhiny's Answer - 1037 
18. ------= of the Commons, against the Discharge: of - Mr, Secretary 


Williamson - - - - - - - 1038 
28. ------- for the Removal of the Queen from Court - - - 1050 
May 8 ------- of the Commons, against the Duke of Lauderdale = - 1150 
Nov.11. ------- of the Commons, in Answer to the King’s Speech on the Bill 
of Exclusion - - - - - - - - 1203 
Nov.22. ------- of the Commons for the Removal of the Earl of Halifax— 


1685. 


1660. 


1664-5. 
1672-3. 
1672-3. 
1685. 


1660. 


1661-2. 
1663. 


1672-3. 


1677. 
16738. 


1680. 
1680. 


1685.- 


The King’s Answer - - 1293 


Dec. 30. --+---- of the Commons, on the King’s Speech respecting Alliances, 


and the State of Christendom - = " - 1255 


Junc 13. ------- of the Commons respecting the Duke of Monmouth - - 1363 


If. DECLARATIONS, 


May 1. Dectaratron of Charles II. from Breda * = - as 16 


5. -+----- --- of Parliament for keeping the Peace, &c. - = 31 
Sept.10. ---------.. of the King, concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs - - 131 
Feb. 22. ---------- of War against the Srates of Holland - - - 3808 
Feb. = - - - - - + -- - - of War against the States of Holland = - - - 512 
Feb, = = - - - - - - - ee of Indulgence to Dissenters - - - - - 515 


May 22. ---------- ofthe Earlof Argyle - +. - - - . 4355 


IV. KING’S LETTERS. 
Charles I. 


May 1. Tue Krxe’s Lerrer to the House of Peers - - 1... . 15 


co-e- ‘teceee-<- tothe House of Commons -~ -. . - 17 

or e----e ror nee to General Monk and the Council of State - 90 

cw e----- ---+--- to the Lord Mayor and City of London - -- 94 

28. -~------------ to the Lords after landing =~ - - 53 
June2@. ------.--.- + -- for confirming the Act of Indemnity - - 200 


VY. KING’S MESSAGES, 
Charles II, 


June 13. Tar Krye’s Messace relative to the Act of Indemnity - - 77 
July 30, ----------.---. -- releasing all Arreurs tothe Crown = - - 90 
Aug. 31, ---------------- concerning a Recess ees as - 117 
Nov, 22. --------.-- eee ee concerning a Dissolution - - ~~ « - 119 
Dec. 22. ---------------- concerning a Dissolution -~ - - « 163 
Feb, 18, ~--------------2. to the Commons relative to the Money Bill - 230 
July 13, ------------..-. - concerning the Earl of Bristol’s Articles of 
a % High Treason against the E. of Clarendon 283 
Mar. 24, ------.------+-.. respecting a Recess -. - - - - 577 
April fl, ---------2-. 2-2. for an Adjournment - S s “ - 864 
June 10, -------- ~ one ete ee for continuing the Army longer on foot - 1004 
Dec. 2. .------+---1-~.2--. conceruiny the Militia Bill - - - 1052 
_ 4G, -+--+------2--2-e on ordering Mr. Montagu’s Papers to be seized 1053 
Nov. 10, ------------.---- relative to the Bill of Exclusion - - 1198 
Juoe 7. Torco leer sen eee ne refusing to pass a Bill of Exclusion — - - 1278 


James 1. 
June 18. --.-.0+.45. +----- desiring a Supply 2 ~ - - - 1365 


VI. KING'S SPEECHES. 


Charles IT. 
July 27. Tue Krxo’s Specs to the Lords relative tothe Act of Indemnity He 
Aug. 89, --+---------+--+- on passing the Act ot judemnity 5 = i Mae 
Sept.18.  ---------------- atthe Adjournment = - ~ - - - re 
a , 


Dec. 24. 0-2-6 eee eee ee ee on dissoiving the Convention Parhament 


1601. 


1875, 


1676-7, 

1677. 
17-8, 

1673, 


May 8 Tur Krxc’s Sprecu on opening the Session - 


July 8 


23. 
June 18. 
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on passing the Act of Oblivion 
at the Adjournment 
at the Meeting of Parliament - 
on passing the Moncy Bill and the Corporation 
Act - | a 
to the Commons concerning his Necessities 
at the end of the Session 
ov opening the Session 
to the Commons concerning his Revenue 
at the Prorogation 
on opening the Session 
upon repealing the Triennial Act -. 
at the Prorogation 
on opening the Session 
on pussing the Money Bill - 
at the Prorogation 
on opening the Session -. 
at the Prorogation | 
on opening the Session - 
on passing the Pall Bill 
at the Proropation 
on opening the Session 
on opening the Session - - 
on concluding a League with Holland, &c. 
at the Adjournnient 
on opening the Session 
on opening the Session - 2s = 
to buth Houses relative to the Case of Skinner 
atthe Adjournment - — = 27 -t 
at the Meeting of Parliament 
at the Prorogation 
on ‘opening the Session 
complaining of Addresses from the Commons 
concerning a Supply | 
at the Adjournment 
on opening the Session 
at the Prorogation 
on opening the Session 
concerning a certain Proposals for Peace 
on concluding a Peace with Holland: - - 
at the Prorogation 
oa opening the Session 


*_ 
= -= 


- - - 


a 
at the Prorogation - 
on opening the Session 
on opening the Session , 
to the Commons respecting Alliances 
et the Meeting of Parhament 
at the Prorogation 
on opening the Session 
on demanding an Additional Revenue of 

300,000/. per Ann. - 
on opening the Session 
relating to the Succession == 
reinting to the Disbanding of the Forces 
at the Prorogation h 
on opening the Session 
on opening the Session - 
on declaring a New Privy Council 
relative to the Succession 
on opening the Session Bia 
on Alliances and the State of Christendom 
on opening the Session = . 
on dissulying his last Parliaiheat - 


a 


ad rd - - 


= he bad = 


os - - 


1485. 


16640. 


166 1-2, 
4663. 


1670-1, 


1650. 
1661. 
1663. 
1675. 


4680. 
lag 1 °°. 


1660. - 


1660. 
1663. 


Mar. 26. 


May 1. 


Sept. 4. 
Nov. 12. 
Mar. 31. 
July 22. 
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James If. 
Page 
Tue Kine’s Segecn inCouncl - - = 2 + © - 1342 
ee cence nneen- = an opening the Session ° - * - 1351 
ee cneeenne---- - on passing the Revenue Bill - - 1359 
aaceece seeee--- at the Meeting of Parliament - = 1367 


LISTS OR THE MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES. 


List of the Convention Parliament - - - -— = ze 4 


o=-« of the House of Lords- = - - 192 
----of the House of PERIODS, in King Charles I.’ s Second - 
Parliameat - - 194 


---- of the House of Commons, in Charles IE.’s Third Pactinniene 1079 
---+ of the House of Commons in Charlies II.’s Fourth Parliament 1154 
-o--of the House of Commons in Charies EI.’s Fifth and last - 
Parliament - - - 1298 
e--+ of the House of Commons: in the First and only. Parliament 
held in the Reign of James II. a a - 1343 


VIN. PETITION 5, 


Petition to the King from both Houses, i in favour of Vane and 


Lambert-  -~ - - 2 = = - 119 
ore---- of the Distressed Royalists - - 234 

receee- of both Houses to the King, against Testis’ and Priests 
——The King’s Answer—His Second Answer — - 263 

ooneee- of both Houses against the als a Popery = ne King's s 
Auswer - - - 476 

IX. PROTESTS. 

Protest on a Bill to vacate certaip Fines - 8 - - - 159 
w------ against the Bill to vacate Sir E. Powel’s Fines - + 213 
srecene against the Bill for Encouragement of Trade - - - 284 

omen en- against rejecting the aches for Gissolvang ne Par- 
liament -  - - 802 
erceeee relative to Fitzharris’s Impeachment - - 1336 
eccesee relative to the Proceedings against the Popish. Tords - 1350 

X. NAVY, FINANCE, &c. 

Lrst of the Navy of England - = - - = 47 
Charge inthe Public Revenue by the Council of ‘State a - 45 
State of the Revenue of the Crown - - - - - - 117 
State of the Public Debt - -2 - - - - 1493 
State of the King’s Revenue - - + -— - - = 265, 
New Regulation of the Civil List - - - - - © 427 


PERSQNS FILLING THE HIGH OFFICES OF STATE FROM 1660 


TO 168s. 
Arckhhishops of Canterbury. 


William Juxon, translated from London. 

Gilbert Sheldon, translated from London. 

William Sancroft, Dean of St, Pauls, Deprived for not taking the Oaths to King 
William and Quean Mary. 


/ 
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Lord High Chancellors. 


Sir Edward Hyde, knt. and bart. Keeper (Created Lord Hyde) Jan. 13, 2658; inst- 
tated Lord High Chancellor, Jan. 29; and created Earl of Clarendon. 


st. Sir Orlando Bridgroan, knt. and bart. Lord Keeper, August 30. 

sa, Anthony Ashley, Earl of Shaftsbury, November 5. 

7. Sir Heneage Finch, knt. (Created Baron of Daventry, Jan. 10, 1674) Lord Keeper. 

13, Sir Heneage Finch, made Lord High Chancellor, and created Earl of Nottingham. 

ut. Sit Francis North, kat. Lord Keeper (Created Lord Guilford in 1683.) 

183. Sir George Jeffereys, kat. Lord Jeffereys. 

Speakers of the House of Commons.—King Charles IT. 

1660.  April95. Sir Harbottle Grimstone, bart. Member for Colchester. 

161. Mayi6. Sir Edward Turner, bart. Hereford town. On his being appointed 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, May 23, 1671, the House chose, at 
their next meeting, 

6725. Feb. 4. Sir Job Charlton, bart. Ludlow, Salop; but he desiring leave to resign 
on account of his health, 

15. Edward Seymour, Esq. Hindon, Wilts, was elected in his place. 

16-9, Mar. 6. Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. Hindon, Wilts. The King refused his con- 
sent, and the Commons, after several days debate and a Prorogation, 
chose 

15.  Mr.Serjeant Gregory. Weobly, Herefordshire. 

1680-1 Mar. 21, ¢ William Williams, Esq. Serjeant at Law. Chester City. =~ 
King James II. > 

185. May19, Sir John Trevor, knt. Member for Denbigh Town. 

Masters of the Rolls. 
a ae 8. Sir Harbottle Grimstone, baronet. 
‘fat ae 12. Sir John Churchill, knight. 
20. Sir John Trevor, knight. 

Attorneys General. 

ny May3i.  Jefferey Palmer, ra 

3, oN Sir Heneage Finch, knt. agd bart. afterwards Lord Finch. 

im, Ot Sir Francis North, knight, afterwards Lord Guildford. 

1670, Sir William Jones, knight. 

ig, QC: 87. Sir Creavil Levinx, knight. 

1687, “hee 14. Sir Robert Sawyer, knight. 

‘18, Sir Thomas Powis. 
Solicitors General. 

40. June 6 ; 

10, May a1, oe LA a aa a 

Ta | ° ir Kdwa urner, knight. 

1673, No. ne Francis North, Esq. _ 

1678, 14. Sir William Jones, kuight. 

} Sir Francis Wianington, knight. 

1686, Aeslee Heneage Finch, Esq. 

‘7. De - Sir Thomas Powis, knight. - 

13. Sir William Williams, knight. 
Vu TY, 
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XII. CONTENTS OF THE APPENDIX. 


No. I. —— The Lone PariiaMENT revived; or an Act for Continuation and 


the not Dissolving of the Lonc Paruiament, (called by King 
Charles I. in the Year 1640,) but by an Act of Parliament ; 
with undeniable Reasons deduced from the said Act, to prove 
that that Parliament is not yet dissolved. By Tuomas Pait- 
ties, Gentleman, a sincere Lover of his King and Country. 
[*,,* The Proceedings relative to the Impeachment of William 
Drake, for writing the above Pamphlet, will be found at 
pp. 144, 145,147, and 156.) - - - 


No. IL —— The Lone Partiament is not revived by Thomas Phillips: Or, 


an Answer to Thomas Phillips his ‘ Long Parliament revived,’ 
by R.C. [Somers’ Tracts] - - - + = 2 


No. TI. ——— A SeasonaBLe ARGUMENT to persuade all the Grand Juries in 


No 


England to petition for a New Paruiament: Or, a List of the 
Principal Labourers in the Great Design of Popery and Arbi- 
trary Power, who have betrayed their Country to the Con- 
spirators, and bargained with them to maintain a Standing 
Army in England, under the Command of the bigotted Popish 
Duke ; who, by the Assistance of the Lord Lauderdale’s Scotch 
Army, the Forces in Ireland, and those in France, hopes to 
bring all back to Rome. (*,* A Reward of 2001. was offered 
by Proclamation to such as would discover the Author of this 
Piece.] - * - - - - . - 


- IV,—— A Speecu visibly spoken in the Presence of the Lords and Com- 


mons assembled in Parliament, by a Guost, in a white Sheet 
of Paper, &c. published in the Year 1663. See p. 260. [Har- 
leian Collection.) - ° > - - - ° - 


. Vi, ame A LETTER FROM A PERSON OF QUALITY TO HIS FRIEND IN THE 


Country, giving an Account of the Debates and Resolutions 
in the House of Lords, in April and May 1675, concerning a 
Bill, entitled, « A Bill to prevent the Dangers which may arise 
from Persons disaffected to the Government.” [This Piece 
was written by the celebrated Mr. Locks, and was ordered 


Page 


XV)li 


xii 


XXXIV 


by the Privy Council to be burnt.) - - - “ - XXXViil 


No. VI.——— A Letrzr From A PARLIAMENT-MAN To HIS FRIEND, concerning 


No 


the Proceedings of the House of Commons this last Sessions, 
began the 13th of Oct. 1675. Written by the Earl of Shafts- 
bury. (State Tracts.}  - = : > + - 


Tue Desate or ARGUMENT for Dissolving this ptesent Parlia- 


ment, and the calling bag ri and new Parliaments. As 
they were delivered in the House of Lords, Nov. 20, 1675. 
Written by the Earl of Shaftsbury. [State Tracts.] - = 


. VII. — Mr. Coreman’s two Letters to Father Le Chaise, the French 


King’s Confessor, with Father Le Chaise’s Answer: which the 
House of Commons desired might be printed. [See p. 1025.] 


. [X.— An AppEAL FROM THE CouNnTRY TO THE City, for the Preser- 


vation of his Majesty’s Person, Liberty, Property, and the 


Protestant Religion. Published shortly after the Dissolution 


= & 


in 1679. [State Tracts.] ° = 


xvii 


xcy 
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Page 

No. X.—— A Spzgcu lately made by a Noble Peer of the Realm, (the Earl of : 
Shaftsbury), Nov. 20, 1680. (State Tracts. This Speech was 
never spoken, and at by ae of ule roe burnt by me 

hangman.] = - - cxi 


No X.——A SchEME OF THE TRADE, as it is at present carried on be- 
tween England and France, in 1674. ‘(Somers’ Tracts. ] - ¢xV 


No XIL——A Lerten rrom Scotianp: Written occasionally upon the 
SrsEcH made by a Noble Peer of the ieee Souters racts. 
This is an Answer to No. X.]_ - - -- CXix 


No. XIN, — Tot Truz ENGLISHMAN SPEAKING PLAIN ENGLIsH, in a Letter from 
a Friend to a Friend. Printed in the Year 1681. [Somers’ 
Tracts. *,* This Tract is better known by the Title. of 
Fitzwarris’s Lisgr. The Debates on the Impeachment of 
Fitzharris, for writing the said Libel, will be found at pp. 1313, 
and 1332. Fitzharris was arraigned at the Bar of the King’s 
Bench, and pleaded his Impeachment in Parliament, in Demur 
to the Jurisdiction of the Court, which being overruled, he _ 
was found guilty, condemned, and executed. } - - CXxili 


No. XIV, — The InconvenrEnces of the long Continuance of the same Par- 
laments. Printed in 1680. [Harleian Miscellany.]} - | - cxxvii 


No. XV. — A Just and Mopesr VinpicaTion of the Proceedings of the two 
last Parliaments of King Charles II. Written in Answer to 
the King’s Decraration of the 8th of Api Dia By Sir 
Wittiam Jongs. (State Tracts.) - - = exyxiv 


No. XVI — The Eant or ANGLESEY’s STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT anD Kinc- 
DOM, prepared and intended for his Majesty King Charles II. 
in the Year 1682. [Somers’ Tracts.]} - - = clexiv 


NaXVIL—A Letrsn to a Dissenrer, upon Occasion of his Majesty, 
James the Second’s late gracious Declaration of Indulgence, 
of the 4th of Apait 1678. By Sones eee or Hauirax. 
[Somers’ Tracts.] - - - - = exe 


No. XVII A List or Pustic Acts from the pene ation in 1660, to the | 
Revolution in 1688 - - ° - ° - cxcix 


INDEX 


XIII. 


OF THE NAMES OF THE SEVERAL SPEAKERS IN BOTH HOUSES 


A 


Auten, Mr. 95, 101. 

Aucram, Lord, 109, 461, 1041. 

Aunesley, Mr. (atterwards ear! 
of Anglesey, 100, 119, 147. 

Arlington, Earl of, 653. 

Arras, Dr. 468. 

Ash, Mr. 1015, 1048. 

Ashton, Sir Ralph, 109, 152. 

‘Atkins, Sir R. 381, 462. 


B 


Bainton, Mr. 148. 

Bainton, Sir Edward, 873, 924. 

Bamiield, Mr. 119. 

Barton, Mr. 96. 

Bennet, Mr. 595, 1105, 1125, 
1131, 1183, 1338. 

Bertie, Charles, 1063, 

Bernardiston, Sir §. 431. - 

Birch, Colonel, 102, 380, 418, 
445, 465, 470, 525, 528, 541, 
556, 569, 574,576, 579, 607, 
620, 648, 662, 664,701, 707, 
756, 787, 830, 835, 849, 
877, 906, 919, 938, 944, 
916, 958, 974, 988, 991, 
4028, 1055, 1106, 1126, 
4132, 1182, 1196, 1218, 
1240, 1266, 1285, 1309, 
3317, 1330. 

Birkenhead, Sir John, 411, 415, 
445, 508, 574, 590, 765, 781, 
843, 1041, 1095. 

Booth, Mr. Henry (afterwards 
Earl of Warrington) 998, 
1026, 1193, 1267, 1270, 
1279, 1328. 

Boscawen, Mr. 416, 601, 1134, 
1178, 1188, 1198, 1331. 

Bowyer, Sir John, 95, 109. 

Bridgman, Lord Keeper, 366, 
$29, 442, 456, 496. 

Bristol, Earl of, 84, 270, 564. 

Broderick, Mr. 79. 

Brown, Sir Richard, 102. 

Buckingham, duke of, 339, 
341,342, 423, 634,642, 789, 
814. 

Bunckley, Mr. 83. 


- 
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C 


Calmady, Mr. 81. 

Capel, Sir Henry, 596, 606, 
849, 901, 1035, 1013, 1064, 
1162, 1177,. 1212, 1225, 
1241, 1280, 1310. 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, 462, 1031, 
1136, 1241. 

Carr, Sir Robert 606, 1097, 
1147. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, 1073. 

Cavendish, Lord, 576, 594, 
623, 753, 876, 887, 899, 
905, 921, 933, 954, 989, 
996, 998, 1030, 1044, 1104, 
1112, 1133, 1235, 1282. 

Charlton, Sir Job, 95, 100, 155, 
435, 463, 501. 

Cheney, Mr. 592. 

Cholmondley, Sir Hugh, 1109, 
1126. 

Churchill, Sir Winston, 435, 
464, 638, 787, 1039. 

Clarendon, Earl of, 123, 170, 
181, 205, 248, 318. 

Clarges, Sir Thomas 531, 562, 
589, 600, 606, 622, 633, 
638, 701, 903, 918, 925, 
973, 1082, 1094, 1097, 1107, 
1372, 1379, 1381. 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 1314, 
1317. 

Clayton, Dr, 82. 

Clifford, Sir Thomas, 377, 412, 
440, 471. 

Cloberry, Sir John, 1101. 

Coke, Mr. 1385. 

Coleman, Mr. 392. 

Coningsby, Mr. 1381. 

Cooper, Sir A. A. (afterwards 
Earl of Shaftsbury) 83, 109. 

Cope, Sir Anthony, 81. 

Cornbury, Lord, 379, 596, 637. 

Cotton, Sir John, 415. 

Coventry, Mr. Henry, 415, 
445, 465, 472, 509, 521, 
535, 570, 572, 593, 604, 
619, 620, 696, 700, 707, 
711, 75S, 778, 881, 900, 
917, 938, 953, 978, 1026, 
1040, 1132, 1818. 


Coventry, Sir John, 460, 632. 
Coventry, Sir Willian, 162, 
468, 524, 529, 532, 
547, 550, 569, 
596, 601, 631, 
706, 
786, 
, 878, 
1044, 1056, 1057. 
Crook, Serjeant, 682. 
Cowper, Sir William, 1307. 


D 
Danby, Earl of, 1069. 
Denhaao, Sir John, 384, 385. 


Dering, Sir Edward, 525, 549, : 


601, 740, 756, 788, 1642, 
1107, 1221. 

Dodswell, Mr. 384. 

Downing, Mr. George, 93, 
521, 772, 788, 919, 1033, 
1041. a 


7 
+ 


Drake, Sir Francis, 711, 998, 


1136. 
Dubois, Mr. 1131. 
Duncombe, Sir John, 463,530, 


537, 544, 556, 568, 571, | 


573, 592, 659, 753, 769. 


E 
Erle, Sir Walter, 142. 


Ernly, Sir John, 414, 464, — 


872, 899, 924, 1082, 1039, 
1054, 1063, 1309, 1316, 
1320, 1321, 1383. 

Exton, Sir Thomas, 1110. 


F 


Fagg, Sir Jobn, 721. 


Falkland, Lord, 79. 

Finch, Henry, 74. 

Finch, Sir Heneage, 79, 83, 
95, 100, 102, 103, 108, 120, 
145, 147, 154, 155, 375. 
Afterwards Solicitor Gene- 
ral, 440, 465, 466, 467, 469, 
470. Afterwards Attorney 
General, 470, 480, 487, 509. 
512,522, 523, 554, 578, 597, 
Afterwards Lord Keeper, 
612, 673, 741, 808, 961, 
1017, 1029, 1086, 1112. 


INDEX TO THE SPEECHES, 


Ficch, Daniel (son to the Lord 
Keeper) 698, 713, 848, 854, 
992, 935, 1108, 1128, 1181, 
1198, 1914, 1260. 

Foes, Paul, 1245, 

Ford, Sir Henry, 1196. 
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Mertisc oF Tar Coxvention PaRtiAaMeENt. J 
April 25, 1660. This day, the New Parlia- 


meat met according to appointment. 


The 


Joumals of both Houses now begin again ; but 
Lefore we enter upon the Proceedings of this 
ererememorable Convention ot two Estates, 
we shall present the reader with the names of 
hoe members who composed the lower of 
them, vz. the House of Commons; reserving 
a list of the Pecrs to another place, when 
more of them were assembled together, with 
their King in the midst of them : 


A List of the Names of the Knights, Citi- 
zens, Burgesses, and Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, ‘of England and Wales, 
as they were returned to the Crown- 
Ofice, fur the Parliament begun at 
Westminster, April 25, 1660, commonly 
called the ConvENTION PARLIAMENT, 
Which was sitting at the Return of King 
Charles, and voted bis Restonation.* 


“e” Where there was a double Return, those 
in the [valic Character were notalowed 


to sit. 


Bedfordshire, 
Robert lord Bruce, 
Samuel Brown, 

Bedford, 
Sir Samuel Luke, 
Humphrey Winch. 
Berkshire, 
St Robert Pye, 
Reliard Powall 

New Windsor , 
Alexander Blake, 
Roger Palmer, 
Richard W” ac ood. 

Reading, 
Thomas Rich, 
Join Blacrave. 


Abingdon, 
Sir John Stonchouse, 
Sir st Tenthall, 
Wallingford, 
Hun. Dua made lie 
- Election for Crick- 
lade, 
Thomas Saunders. 
Buckinghamshire, - 
Thos. Tyrrel, Serjeant 
at Law, one of the 
Lords Commission 
CTS yr 
William Boyer. 
Buckingham, 
Sir R. Teniple, 


’ ee Pt relay co of the times, which 


i ty 


ully compared with the Journals. 


John Dormer. 
Wicomb, 
Edmund Petty, 
Richard Brown, 
Thomas Scott. 
Aylesbury, 
Richard Ingoldsby, 
Thomas Lee. 
Amersham, 
Charles Cheyne, 
Thomas Proby. 
Wendover, 
Richard Hampden, 
Joba Baldwin. 
Marlow, 
Peregrine Hoby, 
Wilhham Borlace. 
Cambridgeshire, 
Thomas Wendy, 
Isaac Thornton. 
Cambridge- University, 
Gen. Munk, made his 
Election for Devon- 
shire. | 
Thomas Crouch. 
Cambridge, 
Sir Dudley North, 
Sir Tho. Willis. 
Cheshire, 

Sir George Buoth, 
‘Thomas Manwaring. 
Chester, 

John Ratclit, 
Williain Ince. 
Cornicall, 
Sir John Carew, 
Hugh Boscawen. 
Dunchevit, alias 
Launceston, 
Thomas Gewen, 
Sir John Clobery, 
Edward Elliot. 
 Lesleard, 
John Connock, 
John Robinson. 
Thomas Johnsoa. 
B 
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Lestwithiel, 
John Clayton, 
Walter Moyle, 
Henry Ford, 

Truro, ., 
Waltet Vincent, 
Edward Boscawen, 
Henry Roberts, — 

Budmyn, 
Henry Koberts, 
Johu Scilly, 
Sir Peter Killegrew. 
Helston, 


’ Thomas Robinsyn, 


Godolphin, 

Sir Peter Killegrew. 
Cameljord, 

Sir Peter Killegrew, 

Wilham Cotton, 

Henry Nicol, 

Sanucl Trelawney. 
Westlow, 

John Buller, 

Jolin Keneal. 
Grampound, 
Hugl: Boscawen, made 

his Election for 
~ Cornwall. 
Thomas Herle, 
Lastlow, 
Henry Seymour, 


_ John Trelawney, 


George Strelley, 
Nathaniel Moyle. 
Penryn, 
Samuel Enys, 
James Cobins. 
Tre Guny, 
Edw. Boscawen, made 
his Election for ‘Truro 
John Temple, 
Willam Tridinham, 
Dr. Clargis, 
Bossiney, 


“Francis Gerrard, 


Charles Pym. 


3] 

St. Ives, 

" Jobn St. Aubin, 
Edward Nosworthy, 
James Pread, 

Peter Cely. 
Fowey, 
Edward Herle, 
John Barton, 
St. Germains, 
John Elliot, 
Richard Knightley. 
Michel, 
Thomas Carew, 
Henage Finch, made 
his Bicction for Can- 
terburv.. 
Humphrey Burace. 
- Newport, 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Wm. Morrice, made 
his Efection for Ply- 
mouth, 

St. Mawes, 
William Tredingham, 
Arthur Spry, 

John Clobery. 

Kellington, 

Robert Roll, 

Edw. Herle, made his 
Election for Fowey. 

. Cumberland, 
Lord Charles Haward, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 

Carlisle, 
William Brisco, 
Jeremy Tolhur. 

Cockermouth, 
Richard Tolson, 
Wilfrid Lawson. 
Derbyshire, 
Henry Cavendish, vis. 
Mansfield, 
John Ferrers. 

Derby, 
John Dalton, 

Roger Aleby. * 
De-onshire, 
Lord General Monk, 

Sir John Northcott. 

Exeter, 

John Maynard, 
Thomas Bampfield, 
Richard Ford. 

Totness. 
Thomas Chafe, 
Thomas Clifford: 

Plymouth, 
Samuel Tralawney, 
Wiiliam Morrice, Se- 

cretary of State. 
John Maynard, 
Edmund Vowel. 

Barnstaple, . 

John Roll, 
Nicholas Dennis, 
-  Plumpton, 
Williasn Strode, 


‘ 
f 


Christopher Martyn 
Tavistock, 

William Russell, 

George Howard, 

Ellis Crimes. 

Clifton, Dartmouth, 
Hardness, 

John Hale, 

Frederick. | 

Beralstone, 

Geo. Howard, made 
his Election for Ta- 
vistock, 

John Maynard, 

Sir Francis Drake, 

Tiverton, 

Tho. Bampfield, made 
his Election for Ex- 
eter, 


Robert Shapcot. . 


Ashburton, 
Sir William Courtney, 
John Fowel. 
Honyton, 
Sir John Young, 


Samuel Serle. 


Okehampton, 
Edward Wise, 
Josias Calmady, 
Robert Reynolds. 

Dorsetshire, 
John Fitz-James, 
Robert Coker. 

Poole. 
Sir Walter Erle, 
George Cooper. 

Dorchester, 
Denzil Hollis, 
John Whiteway. 

Lyme-Regis, 
Walter Young, 
Tho. Moor, made bis 

Election for Heytes- 
bury. 
Weymouth, 
Gen. Edw: Montagu, 
Sir William Penn. 

Melcomb- Regis, 
Henry Weltham, 
Samuel Bond, 
Peter Middleton. 

Bridport, 
John Drake, 
Henry Henly. 

Shaftsbury, 
Thomas Grove, 
James Baker. 

- Warehan, 
George Pitt, - 
Robert Colleford. 

Corfe- Castle, 
Ralph Banks, 
Jobn Tregonwell. 

Essez, 
John Bramston, 


Edward Turner. 
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Colchester, 
Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, Speaker, 
John Shaw, . 
Malden,. 
Tristam Conyers, 
Henry Mildinay, de- 
clared void, . 
Edward Harris, 
Harwich, 
Capel Luckyn, 
Henry Wright. 
Gloucestershire, 
Matthew Hale, 
Edward Stephens. 
Gloucester, 
Edward Masse, 
James Stephens, 
Cirencester. - 
Thomas Master, 
Henry Powell. 
Tewkesbury, 
Henry Capcell, 
Richard Dawdcswell. 
Hercfordshire, 
Edward Harley, 
William Hinson,. alias 
Powell, made his 
Election for Dover. 
Hertford, 
Roger Bosworth, 
Herbert Wastfailing. 
Weobly, 
James Pitts, 

Richard Weston, 
Both declared void. 
Leominster, 

John Birch, 
Edward Pytt. 
Hertfordshire, 
Rowtand Litton, 
Henry Cesar. © 
St. Albuns, 
Richard Jennings, 
Wilham Foxwist, 
Col. Alban Cor. 
Hertford. 
James Cooper, 
Arthur Spark. 
Huntingdonshire, 
Rob. Lord Mandevil, 
Henry Cromwell. 
untingdon, 
John Bernard, 
Nicholas Pedley. 
Kent, 
Sir John Tufton, 
Sir Edw. Deering. 
Canterbury, 
Sir Anth. Archer, 
Heneage Finch. 
Rochester, 


John Mansham, 


Peter Petit. 
Maidstone, 

Thomas Twisden, 

Robert Barnham. 
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Queenborough, 
James Herbert, 
Sir Wm. Wheeler. 
Lancashire, 
Sir Robert Bindlos, 
Roger Bradshaigh, 
Lancaster, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
William West. 
. Preston, 
Richard Standish, 
Alexander Rigby, de- 
clared void. 
Newton, 
Richard Leigh, 
William Banks. 
Wigan. 
William Gardiner. 
Hugh Forth. 
Clithero, 
Sir Ralph Ashton, 
Wilham Hulton. 
Liverpool, 
William Stanley, 
Gilbert Ireland. 
Leicestershire, 
Thomas Merry, 
Jathew Babinton. 
Leicester. 
John Grey, | 
Thomas Armstrong, 
Lincolnshire, 
Edward Rossiter, 
Sir Geo. Saundersoa. 
Lincoln, © 
John Monson, 
Thomas Meeres. 
Boston, 
Sir Anthony Irby, 
Thomas Hatcher. 
Great Grimsby, 
William Wray, 
Edward King. 
Stamford, 
John Hatcher, 
Francis Wingfield, — 
John Weaver, 
Grantham, 
Thomas Skipwith, 
John Newton, 
William Eliis. 
Middleser, 
Sir Wm. Waller, 
Lancelot Leke. 
Westminster, 
Gilbert Gerrard, 
Thomas Clargis. 
London, 
Wm. Wild, Recorder. 
Major-gen, Brown, 
John Robinson, 
William Vincent. 
Monmouthshire, 
Henry lord Herbert, 
William Morgan. 
Monmouth, 
Sir Trevor Williams. 


s} 

Norfolk, 
See Hora Townshend, 
T. Richardson, Baron 


Thomas Haut. 
Lyun- Regis, 
S# Ralpb Hare, 
Edward Walpole. 
Yarmouth, 
John Potts, 
Sr Wm. D’Oyley, 
Sr John Palgrace, 
Miles Corbet. 
Thetford, 
Sr Philip Wodehouse, 
Robert on. 
Castle- Rising, 
Se Jobo Holland, 
Joho Spelman. 
Northanptonskire, 
Sr Henry Yelverton, 
Jobo Crew, 
Peterborough, 
C. lord de le Spencer, 
Hompbrey Orme. 
Francis S. John, 
Northampton, 
Sr John Norwich, 
Richard Rainsford. 
Brackley, 
Thomas Crewe, , 
Wilham Lisle, jun. 
Highem- Ferrers, 


St William Fenwick, 
Ralph Delaval. 
Narcastle upoan-Tyne, 
Robert Ellison, 

Wilham Calverley. 

Berwirk, 

Sir Thomas W iddring- 
ton, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of 
the Great Seal of 
Engiend. Made his 
Beetion for York. 

Jobn Rushworth. 


Morpeth. 
Thomas Widdrington, 
Col. Ralpb Knight. 
ola pase 

int, 

Gilbert ised tinasttac 

Nottingham, 
Arthur Stanhope, 

Col. John Hutchinson, 
expelled the House 
June 9, and ren- 
dered incapable of 
bearing any Office 

of eee Trust, 
Kest- Retford, 

Waliam Hickman, 


Wentworth Fitzgerald, 

earl of Kildare. 
Oxfordshire, 

Sir Tho. Wenman, af- 
terwards viscount 
Wenmnn, 

James Fiennes. 
Oxford University, 

Thomas Clayton, 

John Mills. 

Oxford, | 

Henry Carey, viscount 
Falkland. 

James Haxley. 

Woodstock, 
Sie Tho. Spencer, 
Edward Atkins, 
Banbury, 
Sir Anthony Cone 
Rutlandshire, 
Philip Sherard, 
Samuel Brown. 
Shropshire, 
Sir Win. Whitmore, 
Heary Vernon. 
Shrewsbury, 
Samuel Jones, 
Thomas Jones. 
Bridgenorth, 
Walter Acton, 
John Bennet. 
Ludlow, 
Tim. Lyttleton, 
John Chariton. 
Great Wenlock, 
Sir Francis Lawley, 


Thomas Whitmore. 


Bishops-Castle. 
William Oakley, 
Edmund Waning. 

Somer setshire, 
George Horner, 
Hugb Smith. 

Bristol, 
John Stephens, ° 
Jobn Knight, sen. 
th, 
Alexander Popham, 
William Prynne. 

' Wells, 
Thomas White, 
Henry Bull. 

Taunton, 
William Windham, 
Thomas Gorger.. 

Bridgewater, 
Sir Tho. Wroth, 
Francis Rolle. 

Minehead, 
Francis Luttrel, 
Charles Prymme. 

Ilchester, 
Robert Hunt, 
Henry Dunster. 

_ Milborn-Port, 
William Milborn, 
Michael Maller. 
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Southanptonshire, 
Richard Nortun, 
John Buckley. 

Winchester, 
Tho. Cole, made his 

Election for Peters- 

field, 

John Hooke. 
Southumpton, 

William Stanley, 

Robert Richbell. 
Portsmouth, 

Rd. Norton, made his 

Election for South- 

amptonshire, 


| Henry Whitehead. 


Yurmouth, 
Sir George Leigh, 
Richard Lucy. 
Petersfield, 
Thomas Cole, 
Arthur Bold: 
| Newport, 
Robert Dillington, 
William Oglander. 
Stockbridge, 
Francis Rivet, 
Sir John Evelin. 
~ Newton, 
Sir John Barrington, 
Sir Henry Worsley. 
Christ-Church, 
John Hildesley, 
Henry Fulse. 
hitchurch, 
Robert Wallop, He 
was expelled the 
House June 11, and 
excepted out of the 
Act of general Par- 
don and Oblivion, 
in respect only of 
such Pains, Penal- 
ties and Forfeitures, 
(not extending to 
Life) as should be 
thought fit to be in- 
flicted on him, 
Giles Hungerford, 
Lymington, 
John Button, 
Henry Bromfield. 
Andover, 
John Trott, 
John Collins. 
Staffordshire, 
Edward Bagot, 
William Snead. 
Litchfield, 
Michael Biddolph, 
Thomas Manners. 
Stafford, 
Sir Charles Wolseley, 
John Swinfen. 
Newcastle under Line, 
Joha Bowyer, 
Samuel Terrick. 
B 2 
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Lamworth, 
Rd. Newdigate, lord 
chief justice of the 
Upper Bench. 
Thomas Fox. 
Suffolk, 
Sir Henry Felton, 
Henry North, 
Ipswich, 
Nathaniel Bacon, 
Francis Bacon. 
Dunwich, 
John Rous, 
Henry Beddingfield. 
Orford, 
Walter Devereux, 
Allen Broderick. 
Aldborvugh, 
Robert Brook, 
Thomas Bacon. 
Sudbury, 
John Gurdon, 
Joseph Brand, 
Robert Cordel, 


Eye, 
Charles Cornwallis, 
George Reeve. 

St. Edmunsbury, 
Sir Henry Crofts, 
Sir John Duncombe, 
Thomas Chaplin, 
Thomas Clarke. 

Surrey, 
Francis Angier, baron 
of Langford. 
Daniel Harvey. 
Southwark, 
John Langham, 
sea Bludworth, 
echingley, 
Sir John Evelin, 
John Goodwyn. 
Ryegate, 
John Hele, 
Edward Thurland. 
Guildford, 
Sir Rd. Onslow, 
Arthur Onslow. 
Gatton, 
Thomas Turgis, 
William Oldfield, 
Noger Jamcs, — 
Rob.Wood. Declared 
void. 
Haslemere, 
John Westbrook, 
Richard West, 
Sussex, 
Sir John Pelham, 
Henry Goring. 
Chichester, 
Henry Peckham, 
John Farrington, 
William Cawley, 
Horsham, 
Thomas Middleton, 
Hall. Ravenscroft. 


1] 
Midhurst, 
Will. Willoughby, 
Jobn Steward. 
Lewes, 
John Staple, 
Nisel Rivers. 
Shoreham, 
Herbert Springet, 
Edward Blaker. 
Bramber, 
Jobn Byune, 
Edward Eversfield, 
‘Steyning, 
H. Goring, made his 


Election for Sussex, 


Jobu Fagg. 
East-Grinstead, 
Marmaduke Gresham, 

George Courthop. 
Arundel, 
Roger lord Broghill, 
Henry visc. Falkland, 
made his Election 
for Oxford City. 
Warwickshire, 
- George Brown, 
Thomas Archer. 
Coventry, 
John Bcake, 

Richard Wopkins, 
Declared void. 
Warwick, 

Clem. T hrockmorton, 


jun. 
John Rous. 


Westinorcland, 
Sir John Lowther, 


Sir Thomas Wharton. 


Appulby, 
Sir Henry Cholmley, 
Christ. Clapham. 
Wiltshire, - 
Sir A. Ashley Cooper, 
John Earnely. 
Sultshury, 
Henrv Eyre, 
Edward looker. 
Wilton, 
John Swanton, 
W. Hughes, his elec- 
tion declared void. 
Francis Swanton, 
Rd. Grohhan Howe. 
Dounton, 
Gyles Eyre, jun. 
John Elbot. 
Thomas Fitz-James, 
William Coles, 
Hindon, 
Sir Tho. Thyn, 
Geo. Grobham Howe, 
Edmund Ludlow, 
| Heytesbury, 
Thomas Moore, 
John Joiliffe. 
IV sthury, 
Richard Lewes, 


William Brunker. 
Calne, 
Fdward Bainton, 
William Ducket. 
Devizes, 
Wilham Lewis, 
Robert Aldworth, 
Juhn Norden. 
Chippenham, 
Edw. Hungerford, 
Edw. Poole. 
Ma!msbury, 
Robert Danvers, 
Sir Fran. Hen. Lee. 
Cricklade, 
Hungerford Dunch, 
Nevil Maskeline. 
Bedwin, 
Robert Spencer, 
Thomas Gape, 


Sir Walter St. John, 


Sir Ralph Varney. 
Ludgershall, 
William Prynne, made 

his Election for Bath, 

Wilham Thomas, 

Sir John Evelin, 

Old Sarum, 
Seymour Bowman, 
Johu Norden, 
Algernon Cecil, 

Wooton Basset, 
John-Pleydell, 
Henry lurd Herbert, 
gnade his Election for 
Monmouthshire. 
Marlborough, 
Henry Wungerford, 
Jeffrey Daniel. 
Worcestershire, 
Henry Bromley, 
Jolin ‘Talbot. 
Worcester, 

Thomas Street, 

Thomas Hall. 

Droitwich, 
Samuc! Sandys, 
Thomas Coventry, 

Evesham, 

Sir Thomas Rous, 

John Esiocke. 

‘Bewdley, 
Thomas Foley. 

Yorkshire, 
Thomas lord Fairfax, 
John Dawnay. . 

York, 

Sir Tho. Widdrington, 
one of the Lords 
Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, 

Metcalf Robinson, 
Kingston on Hull, 

John Ramsden, 

Andrew Marvel. 

Knarest orongh, 


William Stockdale, 
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Henry Bethell. 
Scarbrough, 
William Thompson, 
L. Robinson, June 21, 
1660, Mr. Robinson. 
was discharged byan 
Ordcr of the House 
from sitting, and a 
Writ ordered to be 
issued to elect anu- 
ther in his room; 
but the Journals do 
not give us the Rea- 
son tor this Expul 
sion. 
John Legard., 
Ripon, 
Henry Arthington, 
Edmund Jennings, 
John Lambert. 
Richmond, 
James D’Arcy, 
Sir Christ. Wyvell. 
_ Heydon, 
Col. Hugh Bethell, 
J. Clubery, made his 
Election for Laun- 
ceston. 
Boroughbridge, 
Conyers D'Arcy, 
Henry Stapylton. 
Tiursk, 
Barring Bourchier, 
Win. Stanley, made his 
Election for Liver 
pool. | 
Thomas Harrison, 
Aldborough, 
Solomon Swale, 
Francis Gopdrick. 
Beocrley, 
Sir John Hotham, 
Col. II. Bethell, made 
his Election for Hey- 
don. 
Pontefract, 
Sir George Suvile, 
William Lowther, 
John Hewly, 
Lionel Copley. 
Malton, 
Philip Howard, 


Thomas Heblethwayt. - 


All. rton, 
Francis Lascelles, ex- 
pelled the House 
June 9, rendered 
incapable of bearing 
any Office of public 
Trust; and it was re- 
solved that he should 
not be within that 
Clause of Exception 
iu the Act of gene- 
ral Pardon, as to 
any Fine or Forfei- 


ture of any Part of 


(s 
his Estate not pur- 
chased of,or belung- 
ing to, the Pubhic. 

Thomas Lascelles, . 


Crixneus Ports. 


Hastings, 
Denny Ashburnham, 
Nicholas Delves. 

Rowney, 

Sir Nor. Knatchbull, 

John Knatchbull. 
Hythe, 

P. Id. visc. Strangford, 

Phineas Andrews, 

Dover, 

Fdward Montagu, 

Arnold Braimes, 

Sandwich, 
Henry Oxenden, 
James Thurbarne. 

Seaford, 

Sir Thomas Dike, 
George Parker. , 
Rye, 
Herbert Morley, | 
William Hay. 
Winchelsea, 
Wm. Howard, second 
son of Edward lord 
Howard, of Escrick, 
Samuel Gott. 


Waters. 
Anglesey, 
Rt. lord vise. Bulkley. 


Beaumaris, 


Griffith Bodurda. 


Brecon, 
Sir Wm. Lewis. 
Brecon T. 


Sir Henry Williams, 


Cardigan, 
John Vaughan, 
Cardigan T, 
Wm. Grithths., | 
Curmarthen, 
John. Lloyd. 
Carmarthen T. 
Arthur Annesley, 
Curnarvon, 
John Giyon. 
Carnarton T. 
Wn. Glynn. 
Denbigh, 
‘Sir Tho, Middleton. 
Denbigh T 
Sir Joho Carter. 
Biint, 
Sur T. Hanmer. 
Fint T. 
Roger Whitley. 
Glamorgan, 


Sir Edward Mansel. 


e 
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Cardiff; Pembroke T. 
Bussey Mansel. Sir Hugh Owen, de- 
Nerioneth, clared void. New 
Edmund Merrick. writ shebar - be 
eet issued June 29. 
on ys Haverford-West, 
Wa. Phillips. 
Moatzomery T. Radnor, 
Thomas Middletun. George Gwin, 
_Peanbroke, Radnor T. 
Arthur Owen. 


Robert Harley, 


Proceedings of the House of Lords.] April 25. 
This day the house of lords met. As we have 
heen long strangers to them, we think it proper 
to give their first five days proceedings, as they 
are entered on the Journals. The lords pre- 
sent were, the earl of Manchester, appointed 
to be Speaker pro tempore, the earls of North- 
uberland, Lincoln, Suffolk, aud Denbigh, 
Viscount Say and Sele, lords Wharton, Huns- 
don, Grey de Werk, aud Maynard, _ 

Ordered, That Monday next be appointed 
to be kept, by this house, as a day of Fasting 
and Humiliation, fur seeking a Blessing from 
God by prayer, upon the Meeting of both 
Houses of Parhainent, in order to a Scttlement 
ot this Nation ; und the nlace to be the Abbey 
Church in Westminster tor the Peers, wherein 
the house of commons are to be desired to do 
the hke for their house. A message ws sent 
to tle commons, to Iet them know that the 
lords have appointed to keep Monday next as 
a Fast-Day, for seeking of Gud for a Blessing 
upon the meeting of both houses, in order tn a 
cetdement of this Nation, and to desire their 
Concurrence for the sume day to be kept as a 

ast by their house. 
rea es of Northumberland and Lincoln, 

“f a s W harton, Ilunsdon, and Grey de 
D rk, Were appointed to consider of the 
raught ofan Order for Henry Scobell, esq. 
to deli ‘ aa 

eliver all Acts, Records, and Journal- 
pate ee all Papers and Writings whatso- 

") that are in his custody, belonging to the 
oe to an Brown, esq. clerk of the parlia- 
ieee ; oie the Stone Tower and dwel- 
hs use Delonging thereunto, and report the 

to this house. Their lordships to meet 
Presently, 


Resolved, That G 
minated and appoint 
Captain-General of 


eorge Monk, esq. is no- 

a Py this house, to be 

and Forces in Eng- 

nes Scotland, and Ireland, and the concur 
oy of the Commons be desired therein. 

2 - earl of Lincoln reported from the com- 

thi ie the Order cgncerning the Records of 

i nee which was read and approved of 

: ed t 8] 

: oie be signed by the Speaker of 

phe 
hereas Henry Scobell i 

: » &SG. 18 Now in 

a ailes of the dwelling house in the Old 

ey hs at Westminster, belonging to the 

to the hy ¢ parhament, who attends as clerk 

use of peers, and hath in his custody 


Records of that 
$ 10 parliament, 


‘A spas Journals, and other 


it is ordered by the lord 
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That the said Henry Scobell shall, upon sight 
hereof, forthwith deliver unto John Brown, 
esq. clerk of the parliament, or his assiyns, the 
possession of a certain stone building, standing 
within the said dwelling house, commonly 
called the Tower, wherein the Records were 


usually kept, and the keys and other things © 


belonging to the same: as also the Acts, Or- 
dinances, Journals, Records, Writings, and 
Papers appertaining, or any wise belonging to 
the said office. And lastly, That the said 
Henry Scobell shall deliver the quiet posses- 
sion of the said dwelling-house, with the ap- 
purtenances, unto the said John Brown, or his 


assigns, within 14 days next after the date of - 


this Order, and hereunto obedience is required 
according!y.” 

' The earl of Northumberland, lord vise. Say 
and Sele, with the lords Wharton and Huns- 
don, were appointed to consider of such lords 


+ 


as shall have Letters written to them, to de- ° 


sire their attendance on this house. To meet 
presently in the Prince’s Lodgings—The lord 
Wharton reported the Names of those lords, 
and likewise a Draught of the Letter, which 
were read and agreed to, viz. “ My lord; Iam 
commanded by the house of peers, hereby to 


signity their pleasures, that you do repair to - 


attend the house with what convenient speed 
you can: and so rest; Your, &c. Manchester. 
Spcaker pro tempore.” 

The earls of Northumberland,- Suffolk, and 
Manchester, viscount Sav and Sele, and the 
lords Hunsdon, Grey de Werk, and Maynard, 
were appointed by the house to go to the lord- 
general Monk, to deliver this Message to him,, 
from the tords in parliament, and_ the earl of 
Manchester, Speaker, was to speak it, viz. 
““ The peers in parliament assembled, have 
commanded me to own your lordship’s valour 
and prudence in managing the great :ffairs. in- 
trusted to you; and they tikewise return your 
lordship their acknowledgements for the care 
and respects which you have expressed to the 
peers, ip restoring them to thcir antient and 
undoubted rights. And they hope that God 
will still bless you in the use of all means for 
the procuring a safe and well-grounded peace, 
according to the antient fundamental govern- 
ment of this nation, wherein they shall employ 
their councils and utmost endeavours in con 
currence with you.” 


April 25, p.m. Ordered, That Dr. Rey- | 


nolds and Mr. Hardy are appointed to preach 
before the lords on the Fast-Day; and that 
the house be called to-morrow. 

April 26. The messengers sent yesterday 
to the house of commons return with the An- 
swer, That thev concur with this house in 
keeping Monday next a Fast-Day. 


Ordered, That the antient Order of this | 


house be revived for the Lords to pay coming 
after Prayers, viz. every earl 2s. and every ba- 
ron 1s, 

The earls of Northumberland, Lincoln, Dor- 
set, &c. were ordered to prepare an Ordinance 
in pursuance of the Vote made yesterday by 


‘, 
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this house, concerning the lord-general Menk. 


Their lordships, or any four of them, to meet 
to-morrow morning at 8 of the clock, and Mr. 
Rich and Mr. Eltonhead to be assistants. ‘ 

The Roll of the standing Orders of this house 
was read 

The earl of Manchester reported, that his 
lordship abd the ‘rest of the lords committees 
delivered to general Monk wiat this house had 
directed yesterday; and the general expressed 
himself to this cf ct: “ That he took it fora 
great honour and civility from the house of 
peers; aud said he would be ready to carry 
on all things that tend to the Safety and Set- 
tlement of this nauons; and desired that their 
Lordships would be pleased to look forward and 
got backward, in transac ing of affairs.” 

A Messaze was brought trom the commons 
by James Herbert, esq. who sa:d, “ He was 
commanded by the kmehts, citizens, and bur- 
gesses of the house of commons in parliament 
assembled, to acquaint this house, that they 
have resolved that this day turtnight he sct 
apart fora Day ot Ihankssiving to the Lord, 
for raising up bis excellency the Lord-General, 
aid other emment persons who have been in- 
strumental m the delivery of this nation trom 
thraldom, Also they have resolved, That this 
day fortmght be the day set apart for a Day of 
Thanksgiving tor that house, and within the ci- 
ties of London and Westminster, aud the late 
lines of communication ; and this day month 
for the whole nation. To all which the honse of 
commons desire their lord: hips concurrence.” — 
The Answer returned to this Message was, That 
the Lords du, with thavktul hearts, acknow- 
ledge God’s great mercy in delivering them 
out of their long thraldom, confusion, and mi- 
sery, and do fully concur with you in setting 
apart those public Days of Thanksgiving, 

April 27. Ordered, That Mr. Hodzes is 
appointed to preach before the Lords, the 
next Day of Vhanksgiving, in the Abbey- 
Church. 

Signitication being given to the house, that 
divers Lords were in the lobby, ready to at- 
tend the service of this house, having never sat 
in parliainent since the death of their ances- 
tors, the house gave the gentleman usher au- 
thority to call them in to sit in their places in 
this house. The names of the aforcsaid lords 
were, the earls of Oxon, Derby, and Strafford, 
lord viscount Conway, and the Jords Crom- 
well, Gerrard, Tenham, and Capell. 

Ordered, That the Speaker of this house do 
write several and respective Letters to the 
earls of Leicester, Bedford, and Clare, and 
lord Paget, to give their attendance on this 
house as peers. 

The earls of Oxon, Northumberland, Rut- 
land, &c. were ordered to frame an Ordinance 
for the constituting of a Committee of Safety 
of both houses, and to report the same to this 
house. | ; 

Resolved, That the earl of Manchester is 
hereby nominated and appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of England, 


concurrence. 

Lords Committees appointed to consider of 
the Privileges of this house, viz. Earls of Oxon, 
Northumberland, Derby, &c. Their lordships, 
or avy 9 of them, to meet in the Prince’s Lodg- 
ings when they please, and to adjourn frum 
time to time, as they shall see cause.—Order- 
ed, That it is referred to the Lords Committees 
for Privileges to consider of the different cases 
of those lords that have late come to sit in this 
house, and those that do not; and also whae 
assistants that tormerly sat in this house, and 
are now alive and capable of being admitted, 
to be assistants to this house. 

Ordered, That a conterence be had with the 
house of commons, to consider of some way 
and means to be found out to make up the 
Breaches and Distractions of this kingdom. 
This conference to be on Tuesday nest in the 
Painted Chamber: and the earls of Oxon, 
Northumberland. Bedford, &c. were appointed 
to consider and draw up Heads for this cons 
ference.—A Messaze was sent to the com- 
mons by Mr. Rich and Mr. Eltonbead, to de- 
sire a conference on ‘Luesday next, at ten of 
the clock, in the Painted-Chamber, in order to 
the Settlement of the great Affuirs of this 
kingdom, : 

April 30. Ordered, That the Lords of this 
house do receive Sacrament in the Abhey 
Church of Westminster; and, as concerning 
the time, it is referred to the committee of pri- 
vileges to consider of it, and report the same 
to this house. 

The lords, before they went to the Fast Ser- 
mons, made a Collection for the Poor, which 
was to be distributed as the house should there- 
after appoint. Then the Lords went from this 
house toucther, in their order, to keep the Fast 
in the Abbey Church. 

Proceedings of the House of Commons.]} 
April 25. ‘The Journals of the house of com- 
mons begin with acquainting us, That on this 
day the members of that house first went to 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, to hear a 
Sermon, and then repaired to their own house ; 
where, on a motion made by Mr. Pierepoint, 
sir Hurbottle Grimston was chosen Speaker,® 
and placed in the chair by the lord-general 


* « Sir Harbottle Grimston had heen a 
member of the Long Parliament, and continued, 
rather than coucurred, with them till after the 
Treaty of theIsle of Wight; where he was one 
of the Commissioners sent to treat with that 
king, and behaved himself so well, that his 
majesty was well satisfied with him; and after 
his return from thence, he pressed the King’s 
Concessions ; and was thereupon in the num- 
ber of those who were by force excluded the 
house. His election to be Speaker at this time 
was contrived by those who meant well to the 
King ; and he submitted to it out of a hope 
and confidence that the designs it was laid 
for would succeed,” Lord Clarendon, vol, vi. 
Pp. 7595. ae 
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Moak,* Mr. Hollis, and the said Mr. Piere- 
pot, Next Wm. Jessop, esq. James North- 
folk, esq. and Ralph Darnall, esq. were chosen 
clerk, serjeant at armas, aod clerk assistant. 

The Clerk of the Crown attended with a 
Book, containing an account of the members 
chosen to serve in this present parliament, by 
which the house was called over; and those 
members who were present did, upon their, 
nauing, withdraw into the committee cham- 
bers and gallery above. Afterwards, when the 
Book was gone through, they returned and 
took their places in the house. 

On a Message from the lords, the house 
agreed to hold a Fast on Monday the 30th ; 
aod that Mr. Calamy, Dr. Gauden, and Mr. 
Baxter, be desired to assist in carrying on the 
work of Fasting and Humiliation, on that day, 
at Margaret's Church, Westminster, in order 
to seek the Lord for a blessing on these dis- 
tracted nations, 

A large Committee for Privileges and Elec- 
tions was appointed, with full powers for that 
purpose.—A Day of Thanksgiving to the Lord 
was appointed, for raising up his excellency the 
Lord General, and other eminent persons, who 
have been instrumental in the delivery of this 
nation from thraldom and misery. May the 
10th to be the day, and that the lords concur- 
rence be desired herein. Ordercd also, That 
Mr. Price, the Lord-General’s Chaplain, be 
desired to carry on the Work of Thanks- 
giving, before this house, at Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster ; and that Dr. Clargis do give 

notice thereof, | 

Solemn Thanks given to General Monk.] Re- 
solved, That his excellency the Lord-General 
Monk have the Recognition, Acknowledgment, 
and hearty Thanks of this house,- for his emi- 
Rent and unparalleled services done to these 
bauons. Accordingly, the Speaker gave the 
Thanks. of the house to the Lord-General, 
wanding in his place, to the effect following : 

That he was commanded by this house to 
take notice of his eminent services, his wisdom 

e.g such, and God having so blessed him in 

is great affairs, that be hath made a conquest 
of those who are enemies and disaffected to 

government, happiness, and welfare of this 
uch and state, without a bloody nose: That 


much advanced the honour of his. 


ternices, having been effected without the ex- 
pence of blood or treasure, of both which the 
Pei bad been so much exhausted, that no- 
ing but @ necessity could rationally have 
Rusted any man to draw out more : that his 
bip hath been our physician, and hath 
cared us with his lenitives that statues have 


* “ The general was elected a member, 
Receives y a university of Cambridge : 
mich honour, tr. Gumble says, he ever re- 
membered with thankfulness, But being at 
. sted ime returned one of the knights of 
i te for the county of Devon, he chose to 
abi the latter as his native country.”— 

 Gumble’s Life of General Monk, p. 288, 
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heretofore been set up for persous meriting 
much of their country; but his lordship hath a 
statue set up higher, and in another place, as 
high as may be, in the hearts of all well-wishers 
to the good of this nation, and a crown of 
glory, he doubts not, laid up for him in heaven : 
that God hath made him instrumental, by his 
helping hand, to keep the nation from sinking, 
when no way was represented to our under- 
standing, whence deliverance should arise ; so 
that God’s raising him up, accompanying, bless- 
ing, and assisting him in his counsels, in such 
sort as to accomplish his work to that height, 
cannot be otherwise owned by those that look 
upon him, and his actions, than as a miracle: 
and therefore, in the name of the house, he — 
returns to his lordship the hearty Thanks of 
this house ; adding, he was sure his lordship 
would believe it if he bad not said so.” 

Then it was resolved, That col. Ingoldsb 
should have the Thanks of the house, for his 
former and late great and eminent services 
done for this nation, which the Speaker accord- 
ingly gave bim to the effect following : “ That 
he is commanded by the house to take notice 
of his former services, and of his late action, 
wherein God hath made him instrumental to 
do so great and eminent a service to the na- 
tion, for which he returns bim their hearty 
Thanks; having made him as high in favour as 
he is in his own merit, for adventuring himself 
so far in the public cause; and that the house’s 
good acceptance thereof {is the more valuable, 
being taken notice of on the same day with the 
great services performed for the nation by his 
excellency the Lord-General.” 

April 27. Ordered, That the great business, 
touching the Settlement of these Nations, be 
taken into consideration on Tuesday the 1st of 
May, at 8 o'clock ; to which day the house ad- 
journed itself, reserving power to all Commit- 
tees to sit and act in the mean time, notwith- 
standing this adjournment. 

During this short interval of the Commons, 
for the Lords did not adjourn at all, there hap- 
pened an affair, which Dr. Price has given’ us, 
and is a piece of secret history very necessary 
to be known previous to their next meeting. 
This author tells us, “ That, in this short re- 
cess, the General and sir John Grenville con- 
sulted together about the delivery of his Mes« 
sage, Letters, &c. from his majesty to both 
houses. That which was superscribed to the 
General, to be by him communicated to the 
Army and Council of State, was, by his appoint- 
ment, delivered to him at the door of the 
Council-Chamber, where Grenville attended, 
and into which, as col. Birch, one of the Mem- 
bers of it, was entering, Grenville requested 
him (but unknown) that he might speak with 
my Lord-General ; who, upon Birch’s intima 
tion, came to the door, and there, in the sight 
of his guards attending, received Grenville’s 
Letters, but not with much regard either to 
his person or his business; of which the Ge- 
neral seemed to understand somewhat by the 
seal, and asked him if he would stay there till 
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he had his Answer, otherwiec his guards should 
secure him, commanding them to look to lim. 
So lus excellency produceth his Letters to the 
Council of State, Grenville is sent for in, aud 
Birch protested that he neither knew the gen- 
tleman nor his business. The lord-president 
of the council examined Grenville from whence 
those Letters came, whose they were, and how 
he came by them, (for as yet they were nor 
opened)-he told the president that the King, 
his master, gave him them with his own bands 
at Breda: so the opening of them was deferred 
till the Parliament sat. Grenville was to have 
‘been sent into custody, but the General was 
his bail, who said he knew the gentleman, (be- 
ing bis near kinsman) and would take his parole 
to appear before the pariiament.” 

Tne King’s Letter to the House of Peers.] 
May 1. The two houses met. After the 
Lords had done some other business, and or- 
dered a call of their house to be on the 3d 
instant, they were informed, That thcre was a 
gentleman, sir John Grenville, in the lobby, 
who had a Letter to deliver to this house from 
the King ; the house thereupon was adjourned 
during pleasure, and the Speaker was appointed 
to go to the lower end of the house, and re- 
ccive it at the hands of the messenger. The 
house being resumed, the Speaker reported, 
“ That sir John Grenville delivered to him a 
Letter, which he said he received from the King 
his master, to deliver to the house of peers.’ 
Hereupon, the house commanded the said Let- 
ter, with a Declaration inclused therein, to be 
read twice ; which was done accordingly, and 
are as follow : 

‘* To the Speaker of the House of Peers, and 

to the Lords there assembled. 

“ C. RR. Right trusty and right well-be- 
boved cousins, and right trusty and well-be- 
loved, we greet you well: We cannot have a 
better reason to promise ourself an end of our 
common sufferings and calamities, and that our 
own just power and authority will, with God’s 
blessing, be restored to us, than that we hear 
you are again acknowledged to have that au- 
thority and jurisdiction which hath always be- 
longed to you by your birth, and the funda- 
mental Jaws of the land: and we have thought 
it very fit and safe for us to call to you for your 
help in the composing the confounding d:stem- 
pers and distractions of the kingdom, in which 
your sutterings are next to those we have un- 
dergone ourself; and therefore you cannot but 
. be the most proper counsellors for removing 
those mischiefs, and for preventing the hike for 
the future. How great a trust we repose in 
you, for the procuring and establishing.a vlessed 
Peace and Security for the Kingdom, will ap- 
pear to you by our inclosed Declaration; which 
trust, we are most contident, you will discharge 
_with that justice and wisdom that becomes you, 
and must always be expected from you ; and 
that, upon your experience how one violation 
succeeds another, when the known relations 
and rules of justice are once transvressed, you 
will be as jealous for the rights of the crown, 


and for the honour of your king, as for your- 
seives, and then you cannot but discharge your 
trust with good success, and provide fur and 
establish the peace, happiness, and honour of 
king, lords, and commons, upon that founda- 
tion which can only support it, and we shall be 
all. happy in each other: and as the whole 
kingdom will bless God for you all, so we shall 
hod ourself obliged, in an especial manner, tu 
thank you in particular, according to the affec- 
tion you shall express towards us. “We need 
the less enlarge to you upon this subject, be- 
cause we have likewise writ to the house of 
commons, which we suppose they will commu- 
nicate to you; and we pray God to bless your 
Joint endeavours for the good of us all: and so 
we bid you very heartily farewell. Given at 
our Court at Breda, this 14th day of April, 
1660, in the 12th year of our reign.” 

Lhe King’s Declaration.] His majesty’s De- 
claration from Breda to all his loving Subjects, 
inclosed in the foregoing, was a3 follows : 

“C. R. “Charles, by the Grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all our 
loving subjects, of what degree or quality soe- 
ver, greeting: If the general distraction and 
contusion which,is spread over the whole king - 
dom, doth not awaken all men to a desire and 
longing that those wounds, wlich have so many 
vears together been kept bleeding, may he 
bound up, all we can say will beto no purpose ; 
however, after this long silence, we have thought 
itour duty to declare how much we desire to 
contribute thereunto; and that as we can never 
give over the hope, in goud tine, to obtain the 
possession of that might which God and na- 
ture hath made our due; so we do make it 
our daily suit to the Divine Providence, that 
he will, in compassion to us and our subjects, 
after so long misery aud sufferings, remit, and 
put us into a quiet and peaceable possession 
of that our right, with as little blood and da- 
mage tu our people as is possible ; nordo we 
desire more to enjoy what is ours, than that all 
our subjects may enjoy what by law is theirs, 
by a full and entire administration of Justice 
throughout the land, and by extending our 
mercy where it is wanted and deserved.—And 
to the end that the fear of punishment may not 
engage any, conscious to themselves of what is 
past, to a perseverance in guilt for the future, 
hy opposing the quiet and happiness of their 
country, in the Restoration both of king, peers, 
and people to their just, antient, and tunda- 
mental rights, we do, by these presents, declare, 
Tiat we do grant a free and general Pardon, 
which we are ready, upon demand, to pass un- 
der our Great Seal df England, to all our sub- 
jects, of what degree or quality soever, who 
within 40 days after the publishing hezeo : 
shall lay hold upon this our grace and favour, 
aud shall, by any publicact, declare their doing 

‘so, and that they return to the loyalty and obe- 
dience of good subjects; excepting only such 
persons as shall hereafter be excepted hae 
liament, those only to be excepted. t all 
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our subjects, how faulty soever, rely upon the 
word of a king, solemnly given by this present 
Declaration, That no crime whatsoever, com- 
mitted against us or our royal father before the 
pabucation of this, shall ever rise in judgment, 
or be brought in question, against any of thei, 
to the least eudamagement of them, either in 
their lives, liberties, or estates, or (as far forth 
as es iu our power) so much as to the preju- 
dee of their reputauons, by any reproach or 
term of distiuction from the rest of our best 
subjects; wedesiringand ordaining, that hence- 
forth ail notes of discord, separation, and ditfe- 
rence of parties be utterly abolished among all 
our :ubyects, whom we invite and conjure to a 
perfect uniun among themselves, under our 
provection, for the Re-settlement of our just 
fuchits and theirs, in a Free Parliament, by 
which, upon the word of a king, we will be ad- 
vised.—And because the passion and uncha- 
ntableness of the times have produced several 
opinions in Religion, by which men are en- 
gaged 10 parties and animosities against each 
other, (which, when they shall hereafter unite 
10 a treedom of conversation, will he composed, 
or better understood) we do declare a Liberty 
to tender Consciences, and that no man shall 
be disquicted or called in question, for ditie- 
Fences of opinion in matter of Religion, which 
do not disturb the peace of the kingdom; and 
that we shall be ready to consent to such an 
act of parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, 
slall be offered to us, for the full granting that 
mdolzence—And because, in the cuntinued 
distractions of so Many years, and so many 
and great revolutions, many grants and pur- 
chases of estates have been made to, and by, 
many officers, soldiers, and others, who are 
now possessed of the same, and who may be 
uable to actions at law upon several titles, we 
are likewise willing that all such differences, 
and ail things relating to such grants, sales, and 
ie shall be determined in parliament; 
. i can best provide for the just satisfaction 
ee are coucerned.— And we do 
pe i eclare, That we will be ready to con- 
‘ sepa actor acts of parliament to the 
ae aluresaid, and for the full satisfaction 
re rrears due to the officers and soldiers of 
o Hi aa the command of general Monk, 
ce ley shall be received into our ser- 
how on 28,800d pay and conditions as they 
Enjoy. Given 
Prive; under our Sign Manual 
1th day of Ager dae Court at Breda, this 
rig pril, 1660, in the 12th year of 
‘, ou pee lo the House of Commons. | 
resley seoaee ouse of commons, Mr. An- 
tter from ae the Council of State, a 
‘To our T Og, unopened, directed, 
‘Monk. to rusty and Well-beloved General 
‘and Cp ae roe ceed to the President 
‘the Armies e Pesta to the Officers of 
ttved from Aes er bis command,’ being re- 
house bein ev of sir John Grenville. 
THe, a B inlormed that sir John Gren- 
Vou, Ve nger from the King, was at the 


door, it was resolved that he should be called 
in; which being done, and he at the bar, alter 
obeisance made, he said, * Mr, Speaker, 1 am 
‘commanded by the King, my gaster, to de- 
‘liver this Letter to you, and his desires that 
‘ you would communicate it ta the house.’ The 
messenger being withdrawn, the Letter was 
read to the house by Mr. Speaker, and was ‘as 
follows: 

“To our Right Trusty and Well-beloved 
the Speaker of the House ot Com- 
mons : 

“C. R. Trusty and Well-beloved, we greec 
you well: In these great and insupportable 
afilictions and calannties under which the poor 
nation hath been so long exercised, and by 
which it is so near exhausted, we cannot think 
ofa more natural and proper Remedy, than to 
resurt to those for council and advice, who 
have seen and observed the first beginning of 
our miserics, the progress from bad to worse, 
and the mistakesand misunderstandings which 
have produced and contributed to Jnconveni- 
ences which were not intended; and after so 
many revolutions, and the observation of what 
hath attended them, are now trusted by our 
good subjects to repair the breaches which are 
made, and to provide proper Remedies for 
those Evils, and for the lasting Peace, Happi- 
ness, and Security of the kingdom.—We do 
assure you, upon our royal word, that uone 
of our predecessors have had a greater esteem 
of parliaments than we have; in our judgment, 
as well as from our obligation, we do believe 
them to be so vital a part of the constitution of 
the kingdom, and so necessary for the govera- 
ment of it, that we well know, neither prince 
nor people can be, in any tolerable degree, 
happy without thei: and therefore you may 
he confident, that we shall always look upon 
their counsels as the best we can receive, and 
shall be as tender of their Privileges, and as 
careful to preserve and protect them, as of that 
which is most near to ourself, and most neces 
sary for our own preservation.—And as this is 
our opinion of Parliaments, that their authority 
is most necessary fur the government of the 
kingdom, so we are most confident that you be- 
lieve and find, that the preservation of the 
King’s Authority 13 as necessary for the: pre- 
servation of parliaments ; and that it is not 
the name, but the right constitution of them, 
which can prepare and apply proper Remcdies 
for those evils which are grievous to the people, 
and which can thereby establish their Peace 
and Security : and therefore we have not the 
least doubt but that you will be as tender in, 
and as jealous of, any thing that may infringe 
our honour, or impair our authority, as of your 
own liberty and property, which is best pre- 
served by preserving the other.—Ilow far we 
have trusted you in this great affair, and how 
much it is in your power to restore the nation 
to all that it hath lost, and to redeem it from 
any infamy it hath undergone, and to muke 
king and people as happy as a ought to be, 
0% will find by our inclosed Declaration, a 
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copy of which we have likewise sent to the 
house of peers, (see p. 16): and you will easily 
believe that we would not voluntarily, and of 
ourself, have reposed so great a trust in you, 
but upon an entire confidence that you will not 
abuse it, and that you will proceed ia such a 
manner, and with such due consideration of 
us who have trusted you, that we shall not be 
ashamed of declining other assistance, (which 
we have assurance of) and repairing to you 
for more natural and proper Remedies for the 
evils we would be freed from ; nor sorry that 
we have bound up our own interest su intirely 
with that of our subjects, as that we refer it to 
the same persons to take care of us, who are 
trusted to provide for them, We look upon 
you as wise and dispassionate men, and good 
patriots, who will raise up those banks and 
fences which have been cust down, and who 
will most reasonatly hope, that the same pros- 
perity will again spring from those roots from 
which it hath heretofore and always grown. 
Nor can we apprehend that you will propose 
any thing to us, or expect any thing from us, 
but that we are as ready to give as you to 
receive.—If you desire the advancement and 
ropavation of the Protestant Meligion, we 
fae by our constant profession and practice 
of it, given sufhcient testimony to the world, 
that neither the unkindness of those of the 
same faith towards us, nor the civilities and 
obligations from those of a contrary profession, 
(of both which we have had abundant evidence) 
could in the least degree startle us, or make us 
swerve from it. And nothing can be proposed 
to manifest our zeal and affection for it, to 
which we will not readily consent. And we 
hope in due time ourself to propose somewhat 
to you for the propagation of it, that will sa- 
tisfy the world that we have always made it 
both our care and our study, and have enough 
observed what is most like to bring disadvan- 
tage to it—If you desire Security for those, 
who, in these calamitous times, either wilfully 
or weakly have transgressed those bounds 
which were prescribed, and have invaded each 
other’s rights, we have left to you to provide 
for their Security and Indemnity, and in such 
a way as you shall think just and reasonable ; 
and, by a just compntation of what men have. 
done and suffered, as near as is possible, to 
take care that all men be satisfied; which is 
the surest way to suppress and extirpate all 
such uncharitableness and animosity, as might 
hereafter shake and threaten that Peace, which, 
for the present, might seem established. If 
there be a crying sin, for which the nation 
may be involved in the infamy that attends it, 
we cannot doubt but that you will be as soli- 
citous to redeem and vindicate the nation from 
that guilt and infamy as we can be.—lIf vou 
desire that reverence and obedience may be 
paid to the fundamenti:ul Laws of the Land, and 
that Justice may be equally and impartially ad- 
ministered to all ica itis that which we desire 
to be sworn to ourself, and that all persons in 
power and authority should be so too.—In a 


word ; there is nothing that you can proposes 

that may make the kingdom happy, which we 

will not contend with vou to compass; andy 

upon this confidence and assurance, we have 

thought fit to send you this Declaration, that 

you may, as much as is possible, at this dis— 

tance, see our heart; which when God shall 

bring us nearer together, (as we hope he will 

do shortly) will appear to you very agreeable to 
what we have professed. And we hope that 
we have made that right Christian use of our 
affliction, aud that the observauon and expe= 
rience we have had in other countries hath 

been such, as that we, and we hope all our sub— 
jects, shall be the better for what we have seen 
and suffered.—We shall add no more but-oer 
prayers to Almighty God, that he will so bless 
your counsels, and direct your endeavours, 
that his Glory and Wership may be provided 
for, and the Peace, Honour, and Happiness of 
the nation may be established upon those foun= 
dations which can best support it. And sv we 
bid you farewell. Given at our Court at Breda 
this 14th day of April, 1660, in the 12th year 
of our reign.” 

The King’s Letter to Gen. Monk, and the 
Council of State.] After reading the fore- 
going, with the Declaration inclosed, the ful- 
lowing Letter from his majesty to gencral 
Monk was also read: 

“ To our Trusty and Well-beloved General 
Monk, to be by him communicated to 
the President and Council of State, and 
to the Officers of the Armies under his 
Command. . 

“C.R. Trusty and Well-beloved, we greet 
you well: It cannot be believed but that we 
have been, are, and ever must be, as solicitous 
as we'can, by all endeavours, to improve the 
affections of our good subjects at home, and to 
procure the assistance of our friends and allies 
abroad, for the recovery of that Right, which, 
by the laws of God and man, is unquestionable, 
andof which we have been so long dispossessed 
by such force, and with those circumstances, 
as we do not desire to aygravate by any sharp 
expressions ; but rather wish that the memory 
of what is past may be buried to the world. 
‘That we have more endeavoured to prepare 
and to improve the affections of our subjects at 
home for our Restoration, than to procure 
assistance from abroad to invade either of our 
kingdoms, is as manifest to the world: and we 
cannot give a better evidence that we are still 
of the same mind than in this conjuncture, 
when common reason must satisfy all men that 
we cannot be without assistance from abroad, 
we chuse rather to send to you, who have it in 
your own power to prevent that ruin and deso- 
lation which a war would bring upon the na- 
tion, and to make the whole kingdom owe the 
Peace, Happiness, Security, and Glory it shall 
enjoy, to your virtue; and to acknowledge that 
your armies have complied with their obliga- 
tions for which they were first raised, for the. 
preservation of the Protestant Religion, the 
Honour and Dignity of the King, the Privileges - 
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of Parliament, the Liberty aud Property of the 
Subject, and the Fundameutal .Laws of the 
Laud ; and that you have vindicated that trust 
much others most perfidiously abused and be- 
traved. How much we desire arid resolve to 
conuibute to those good ends, will appear to 
you by our inclosed Declaration, which we de- 
sire you to cause to be published for the intor- 
mauon aod satisfaction of all good subjects, 
¥bo do not desire a further effusion of precious 
Chmsuam blued ; but to have their Peace and 
Secunty founded upen that which can only 
support it, an Unity of Affections amongst our- 
selves, an equal Administration of Justice to 
weu, restoring Parliaments to a full capacity of 
providing for all that is amiss, and the Laws of 
the Land to their due veneration.—You have 
beea yourselves witnesses of so many Revolu- 
tions, and have had so much experience how 
far any power and authority, that is only as- 
‘med by passion and appetite, and not sup- 
a by justice, is fram providing for the 
ppiness aud peace of the people, or from re- 
ceag any obedience from them, without 
which no government can provide for them, 
that you may very reasonably believe that God 
hath not been well pleased with the attempts 
that have been made, since he bath usually 
increased the confusion, by giving all the suc- 
cess that hath been desired, and brought that 
\ pass without effect, which the designers have 
Proposed as the best means to settle and com- 
a nation; and therefore we cannot but 
pe and believe that you will concur with 
ae the Remedy we have applied ; which, to 
human understanding, is only proper for the 
we all groan under; and that you will 
make yourselves the blessed instruments to 
bring this blessing of Peace and Reconciliation 
upon king and people, it being the usual method 
im which Divine Providence delighteth itself to 
we and sanctify those very means which ill 
men design for the satisfaction of private and 
Particular ends and ambition, and other wicked 
eliotn to wholesome and public ends, and 
0 establish that znd aes is most contrar 
ners ; which is the greatest mani- 
festation of God’s peculiar Lindaess to a nation 
reaiwt be given in this world, How far we 
oe ta preserve your interests and reward 
a bie Go we reler to our Declaration; and 
. de od will inspire you to perform your 
y us and to your native country, whose 
rele cancot be separated from each other. 
i s lotrusted our well-beloved servant 
ie pons, one of the gentlemen of our 
a sees 2 if to deliver this unto you, and to 
t edite yee ount of your reception of it, and 
ae 2 f - our name, that it may be pab- 
oor Court at “hate you farewell. Given at 
bet Sur ohoast rae of April, 1660, in 
the King’s Letter to | 
cen ih Lard Mayor an 
fllowing Latter fro ses the foregoing, the 
om the King was sent to the 
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“ To our Trusty and Well-beloved the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil of our City of London. 

“C.R. Trusty and Well-beloved, we greet 
oH well: In these great Revolutions which of 
ate have happened in that our kingdom, to 
the wouder and amazement of all the world, 
there is none that we have looked upon with 
more comfurt than the su frequent and public 
manifestations of their atfecuions to us in the 
city of London, which hath exceedingly raised 
our spirits, and-which, ne doubt, hath proceeded 
from tbe Spirit of God, and his extraordinary 
mercy to the nation, which hath been encou- 
raged by you, and your good example, to assert 
that government, under which it hath so many 
hundred yearsenjoyed as great felicity as any 
nation in Europe, and to discountenance the . 
imaginations of those who would subject our 
subjects to a government they have not yet 
devised ; and, to satisfy the pride and ambi- 
tion of a few ill men, would introduce the most 
arbitrary and tyrannical power that was ever 
yet heard of. How lung we have all suffered 
under those and the like devices, all the world 
takes notice, to the no-small reproach of the 
English nation, which we hope is now pro- 
viding for its own security and redemption, 
and will be no longer bewitched by those in- 
ventions. How desirous we are to contribute 
to the obtaining the peace and happiness of 
our subjects without further effusion of blood, 
and how far we are from desiring to recover 
what belongs to us by a war, if it can be other- 
wise done, will appear to you by the inclused 
Declaration; which, together with this our . 
Letter, we have intrusted our right trusty 
and well-beloved cousin the lord viscount 
Mordaunt, and. our trusty and well-beloved 
servant sir John Grenville, knt. one of 
the gentlemen of our bed-chamber, to de- 
liver to you, to the end that you, and all the 
rest of our good subjects of that our city of 
London, (to whom we desire it should be pub- 
lished) may know how far we are from the 
desire of revenge, or that the Peace, Happi- 
piness, and Security of the kingdom should be 
raised upon any other foundation than the 
affection and hearts of our subjects, and their 
own consents. We have not the least doubt 
of your just sense of those our condescensions, 
or of your zeal to advance and promote the same 
good end, by disposing all men to meet us 
with the same affection and tenderness, in ree 
storing the fundamental laws to that reverence 
that is due to them, and upon the preservation 
whereof all our happiness depends : and you: 
will have no reason to duubt of enjoying your 
iull share in that happiness, and of the im- 

roving it. by our particular affection to you, 

tis very natural for all men to do all the 
good they can for their native country, and to 
advance the honour of it : and as we have that 
full affection for the kingdom in general, so we 
would not be thought to be without. some ex- 
traordinary kindness for our native city in par- 
ticular, which we sball manifest on all occa- 
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sions, not only by renewing their Charter, and 
confirming all those Privileges which they bave 
received from our predecessors, but by adding 
and granting any new favours which may ad- 
vance the trade, wealth, and honour of that 
our native city ; fur which we will be so so- 
licitous, that we doubt not but that it will, in 
due time, receive some benefit and advantage 
in all those respects, even from our own obser- 
vation and experience abroad : and we are 
most confident we shall never be disappointed 
in Our expectation of all possible service from 
your aflections; and so we bid you farewell. 
Given at our Court at Breda the 14th day of 
April, 1660, in the 12th year of our reign.” 

' After reading these Letters, with the Decla- 
ration, in the two houses, the Lords ordered sir 
John Grenville to be called in again, and the 
Speakcr, by direction of the house, gave him 
Thanks, in their name, for his care in bringing 
this gracious Message from the King. They 
also ordered, That the King’s Letter to them 
and the Declaration should be forthwith printed 
and published, with this title, ‘ His Majesty’s 
gracious Letter and Declaration, sent to 
‘the Ifouse of Peers by sir John Grenville, 
‘kunt.’ Lastly, the Lords appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider of a Letter of Thanks to the 
King fér his gracious Message sent, this day, 
to the house, and to present it for their lord- 
ships consideration. 

Mr. Rich, and Mr. Eltonhead, Musters of 
the Chancery, being sent by the Lords, with a 
Message, desiring a conference with the Com- 
mons this day (May 1) at 11 o'clock, in the 
Painted-Chamber, 1» order to the Settlement 
of the great Aifairs of the Kingdon, the mes- 
sengers were Called in, and the Speaker ac- 
quainted them, That the house had considered 
alcir Message, and would return au Answer by 
messengers of their own, | 

‘Then it was resolved, nem. con. “ That an 
Answer be prepared to Ins Majesty’s Letter, 
expressing the great and joyful sense of this 
house of his gracious offers, and their humble 
and hearty Thanks to his majesty for the same, 
with professions of their loyalty and duty to 
his majesty; and that this house will give a 
specdy Answer to his majesty’s gracious pro- 
posals.’—Mr, Finch, Mr. Annesley, sir Anth. 
Ashley Cooper, the Lord-General, sir Wm. 
Lewis, Mr. Morris, and Mr, Hollis, were or- 
dered to prepare the said Answer, 

It was also resolved, nem. con. “ That the 
sun of 50,000/. be prescuted to the King’s ma- 
jesty from this house ; and the Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the Answer to the King’s 
Letter were ordered to go to the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London, 
to consider with them how the said sum of 
§0,000/, may he raised; what security they 
will desire for the repayment. thereof with 
interest atter the rate of 6/. per cent, and to 
offer such security as they shall think tit, for 
repavment thereof to the persons who shall ad- 
wince the same.”—Resulved, That it be re- 
ferred to the same Committee appointed to 


consider with the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, about a fur= 
ther sum to be raised and applied for the pay— 
ing of the Army, and to consider how the 
Arrears of the Army may be satistied. 

A Conterence having been desired by the 
lords with the other house, the commons sent 
up sir George Booth to let them know, that 
they were ready for it as they desired. The 
committce appointed by the commons to ma- 
nage this conference, were, Mr. Anuesley, Mr. 
Finch, Mr. ‘Turner, lord Falkland, Mr. Piere- 
point, seryeants Hales and Brown. ‘The subb— 
ject was the Settlement of the Government of 
these Nations. . 

May 1,p.m. Mr. Annesley reported the 
Couference had with the lords: That the earl 
of Manchester had acquainted the committee 
of this house with the lords’ receipt of a Letter 
trom his majesty, and ofa Declaration inclused. 
He told us, it was a maxim, “ Where the Word 
of a King is, there is power ;” and where the 
Word of our King is, as it is now received, 
there is truth; and Power and Truth are the 
best supports of government: he wished us to 
consider the mistaken maxims of some politi- 
cians, that distrust and jealousies are the 
nerves and sinews of wisdom; but he hopes, 
that we will rather consider that Wisdom from: 
above, which is first pure, * *, easy to be in- 
treated; and that all distrust and jealousy 
might be Jaid aside: he took notice uf some 
new State-Builders, that had been framing ima- 
ginary states of government; which brought 
into consideration our antient government, the 
best in the world: and thereupon tuok notice 
of a Vote in the lords’ house, concerning the 
Government of this kingdom, to the tenor fol- 
lowing, viz. The lords do own and declare, 
‘That, according to the antient and funda- 
‘mental laws of this kingdom, the government 
‘is, and ought to be, hv King, Lords, and 
‘“Commons.’—Then he proceeded further, and 
took notice of the great revolutions and changes 
that have been, and the occasion of them to 
be, the separation of the head from the mem- 
bers; and therefore he acquainted the com. 
inittee with another Vote of the lords, viz. 
‘That the lords, having a deep sense of the: 
‘miseries and distractions that this kingdom 
‘hath been involved in, since the violent at- 
‘tempts to dissolve the established govern- 
“ment; and conceiving that the separating the 
‘ head from the members hath been the chief- 
‘est occasion of all our disorders and confu- 
‘ sions, they desire that some ways may be con- 
‘sidered how to make up these breaches, and 
‘ to obtain the King’s Return again to his peo- 
‘ ple.’ And that he also acquainted them with 
a third Vote of the lords, in order to a further 
proceeding on the former, viz. ‘ That a com- 
* mittee of the house of commons may be ap- 
‘ pointed to meet with a committee of the 
‘lords, to prepare such things as may be in 
¢ order to these good and necessary ends; and 
‘to frame a Letter of Thauks and Acknow- 
‘ledgments to his majesty for bis gracious 
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‘Letter and Deciaration.’ 
majesty’s said Letter and Declaration, sent to 
the lords, was read there; and that they had 
iatrusted the committee with them, that they 
mizit aiso be read here, and a Resolution 
given upon the whole. 

After hearing this Report, the commons or- 
dered the King’s Letter to the lords, with his 
majesty’s Deciaration there inclosed, to be 
reed; andithen it was Resolved, “ That this 
bsuse doth agree with the lords, and do own 
and declare, that, according to the antient and 
fundamental laws of this kingdom, the Go- 
veroment is, and ought to he, by King, Lords, 
and Commons.”—Ordered also, That the fol- 
lowing committee be appointed to peruse the 
Joamals and Records, and to examine what 
pretended Acts or Orders have passed, which 
are mconsistent with the Government by 
King, Lords, and Commons, and report them, 
mith their opinion thereon, to this house; and 
also to offer such expedients, as may carry on 
the Courts of Justice of this kingdom; and 
bow fines, recoveries, assurances, judgments, 
aud decrees, passed, may be confirmed and 
made good. Mr. Prynne, Mr. Finch, lord 
Falkland, Mr. Turner, sir Wm. Lewis, serjeant 
Hales, sir Walter Erle, sir Anth. Ash. Cooper, 
lord commissioner Tyrrel, sir A. Cope, serjeant 
ae lord Sues Widdrington, sir 

obn Courtop, and all the gen 
ete P; gentlemen of the 
_ May 2. The commons were busy, this day, 
in altering and correcting the form of an An- 
swer to the King’s Letter to them; which, be- 
ing all read, was agreed to, and ordered to be 
superscribed, ‘To the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.’—Ordered, that sir John Grenville 
be culled to the bar, and that the Speaker re- 
tum bim Thanks for his care, moreover the 
use voted him 500/, to buy him a Jewel, as 
* testimony of their respects to him, and as a 
hadze of honour, for bringing so gracious a 
Letter from the king's majesty to this house. 

Alderman Robinson informed the house, 

: the was commanded, by the lord mayor, 
y cmen, and common council of the city of 
el to acquaint them that they had re- 
fon the as (see p. 21) and Declaration 
lord ne king's majesty, by the hands of the 
si oe Mordaunt and sir Jobn Grenville ; 

nd that they desire the leave of this house to 


ct 5 Answer to them; to which the house 


The Answer of the House of Lord 

ae $s to the 
sie Patten at 3. This day, in the 

s of lords, the earl of Manchester reported 


be draught of an Answer to the King’s gra- 
— Letter to their house ; which, being read, 
ig faadedas of, and ordered to be sent to the 
: a y the earls of Oxford, Warwick, Mid- 
iain silage Hereford, lord Berkeley, and 
a ie €; who were to consider what time 

thas re to prepare themselves to go. A 
an ies seut down to the commons, to 
‘ ee em with this Vote. The Letter of 

tds to the King was as follows : 
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“ For the Kinc’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

“© Most gracious Sovereign ; Your loyal sub- 
jects the Peers, now assembled, do, with all 
humility and thankfulness, return their acknow- 
ledgments to your majesty for your gracious 
Letter and Declaration; and do esteem it 
their greatest honour that your majesty is 
pleased to express a confidence of their cuun- 
sels and endeavours for the composing the sad 
and unhappy distractions of your kingdoms ; 
and they own this as their great advantage, 
that they may now act in discharge of their 
own duty by your maj.’s command. Your ma- 
jesty’s great and many sufferings have long 
affected their hearts with deep resentments of 
trouble and sorrow ; but the same power that 
usurped and profaned your sceptre, divested 
them of their nights and: privileges, and kept 
them under such pressures and dithculties, as 
they were rendered incapable of serving your 
majesty in order to those ends, to which their | 
duty and allegiance did engage them. It hath 
been their constant desire that the nation had 
continued happy and innocent; but your ma- 
Jesty’s piety aad wisdom hath shewed you to 
what degree your clemency is to be extended ; 
and we hope all your subjects will answer your 
majesty’s grace and favonr to the utmost point 
of fidelity and ubedience. The peers have a 
just ground to own a more particular depend- 
ence and subserviency to the throne of ma- 
jesty, not only by the prescriptions of law, but 
by that affection and duty which 1s fixed in 
their hearts upon the foundations of loyalty, 
which gives them the privilege to stile them- 
selves Your majesty’s most loyal, most dutiful, 
and most obedient Subjects and Servants.— 
Signed in the name, oat by the command, of 
the said House of Peers, by E. MancursteEr, 
Speaker of the House of Peers pro tempore. 
Westminster: May 3, 1660.” : 

This day, the fords made an Order, That 
the Statues of the late king’s majesty be set 
up again in all the places trom whence they 
were pulled down, and that the Arms of the 
Commonwealth be demolished and taken away 
wherever they are, and the King’s Arms be 
put up in their stead: That the king’s majesty - 
be publicly prayed for by all ministers in their 
churches: and, lastly, that some place be con- 
sidered of where general Monk’s Statue may 
be set up, All which particulars were re- 
ferred to the committee of privileges to con- - 
sider of and make report to the house. 

May 3. A Comunittee of the Commons had 
been appointed to go to the city of London, 
to borrow Money of them for the present oc- 
casions ; who returning, Mr. Annesley reported 
from them, That they had treated with the 
lord mayor, &c. for a Loan of 100,0002. which 
the city was willing to advance on the security 
of an Ordinance for 3 months assessment ; the 
money arising from it to be paid into the 
Chamber of London; and that their Cham- 
berlain should be receiver for the whole. The . 
house agreed to this proposal ; and also voted 
6 per cent. interest, from the tune of re- | 
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ceiving to the paying in the sum. An Ordi- 
nance for 3 months Assessment was ordered 
to be brought in the next morning. The Com- 
mittee were also to consider how the 50,000L. 
which was voted to be presented to his majesty 
may be remitted to him, to his best advan- 
tave, and so that there be no loss upon the ex- 
change. 

Sir John Grenville thanked by the Speaker 
of the H. of Commons.] The commons being 
inforined that sir John Grenville, who brought 
the King’s Letter, was at the door, he was 
called in to receive the Thanks of this house, 
according to the order of yesterday; who, 
standing at the bar, the Speaker said to him, 
in effect, as followeth : “ Sir John Grenville, I 
need not tell you with what grateful and thank- 
ful hearts the commons, now assembled in 
parliament, have received his majesty’s gra- 
cious Letter: ‘res ipse loquitur :’ you yourself 
have been ‘ ocularis & auricularis testis de rei 
veritate:" our bells and our bonfires have al- 
ready proclaimed his majesty’s goodness, and 
oar joys. We have told the people that our 
king, the glory of England, is coming home 
again; and they have resounded it back again 
in our ears, that they are ready, and their 
hearts are open, to receive him. Both parlia- 
ment anc! people have cried aloud to the King 
of Kings, in their prayers, ‘ Long live King 
Charles the Second !’—Sir, I am likewise to 
tell you, that this house doth not think it fit 
that you. should return back to our royal so- 
vereign, without some testimony of respect to 
yourself: they have therefore ordered and ap- 
pointed that 500/. shall be delivered to you to 
buy a Jewel, as a badge of that honour which 
is due to a person whom the king hath ho- 
noured to be messenger of so gracious a mes- 
sage: and | am commanded, in the name of 
the house, to return you their very hearty 
Thanks,” * 

Lhe Answer of the House of Commons to the 
King’s Letter.) Aiter this, the house sent a 
message to the lords by sir Wm. Lewis, to ac- 
quaint their lordships, That they had prepared 
an Answer to his majesty’s gracious Letter sent 
to their house, and that they intended to send 


* «6 So great and sudden a change was this, 
that a servant of the King’s, who, for near ten 
years together, had been in prisons, and under 
confinernents, only for being the King’s servant, 
. and would, but three months before, have been 
put to Ihave undergone a shameful death, if he 

ad bee:n known to have seen the King, should 
be now rewarded for bringing a Message from 
him! F’rom this time there was such an emu- 
lation and impatience in Lords, Commons, and 
City, aiid generally over the kingdom, who 
should make the most lively expressions of 
their dut y and of theirjoy, that a man could 
not but wonder where those people dwelt who 
had dome all the mischief, and kept the Kin 
30 many years from enjoying the comfort an 
support of such excellent subjects.” Lord 
Clarendon, vol, vi. p. 761. 


the same by some members of their own. 
Resolved, That, for determining what members 
of this house shall carry the Letter to his ma— 
Jesty, theseveral members of it shall put in pa— 
pers of names; and that it be referred to =@ 
committee to view those papers, and maké re— 
port to the house who have the greatest num— 
ber of voices.—Ordered, also, Phat the Letter 
agreed to by this house, in Answer to his ma— 
Jesty’s gracious Letter, shall be kept by the 
clerk, under such privacy, that no copy thereo€& 
may come to any hand, till it hath been come 
municated to his majesty. —The Letter was as 
follows :* 
To the Krno’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

“« Most Royal Sovercign ; We your majesty’s 
most loval suljects, the commons of England 
assembled in parliament, do with all humble- 
ness, present unto your majesty the unfeigned 
thankfulness of our hearts, for those gracious 
expressions of piety and goodness, and love to 
us and the nations under your dominion, which 
hy majesty’s Letter of April 14th, dated from 

reda, together with the Declaration inclosed 
In it, of the same date, do so evidently con- 
tain ; for which we do, in the first place, look 
up tothe great King of Kings, and bless his 
name, who hath put these thoughts mto the 
heart ofour king, to make him glorious in the 
eyes of his people, as those great deliverances 
which that divine majesty hath afforded unto 
your royal person from many dangers, and the 
support which he hath given unto your hervic 
and princely mind, under various trials, make 
it appear to all the world, that you are precious 
in his sight.—And give us leave to say, [hat as 
your majesty is pleased to declare your con- 
fidence in parliaments, vour esteem of them, 
and this your judgment and character of then, 
That they are so necessary for the Government 
of the kingdom, that neither prince nor people 
can be in any tolerable degree happy withoue 
them ; and therefore say, that you wall hearken 
unto their counsels, be tender of their privi- 
leges, and careful to preserve and protect 
them : so we trust, and will with all humility 
be bold to affirm, That your majesty will not 
be deceived in us, and that we will never de- 
part from that fidelity which we owe unto your 
majesty, that zeal which we bear unto your ser- 
vice, and a constant endeavour to advance 
your honour and greatness.—And we beseech 
your majesty we may add this further, for the — 
vindication of parliaments, and even of the last 
parliament convened unto your royal father, 
of happy memory ; when, as your majesty well 
observes, thrgugh mistakes and imisunder- 
standings, many inconveniences were produced 
which were not intended: that those very in- 
conveniences could not have been brought 
upon us by those persons who had designed 
them, without first violating the parliament. 


* The above Letter is not entered in the 
Journals, but it was printed by order of the 
commons, by Edward Husbands and Thomas 
Newcomb, 
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itself; for they well knew it was not possible 
to do a violence to that sacred person, whilst 
the parliament, which had vowed and cove- 
nauted for the defence and safety of that per- 
son, remained entire. Surely, sir, as the per- 
sons of our kings have ever been dear unto 
pariaments, so we cannot think of that horrid 
act committed against the precious life of our 
late sovereigo, but with such a detestation aod 
aboorrency as we want words to express it.— 
Aad, next to wishing it had never been, we 
Wish it nay never be remembered by your ma- 
jesty, to be unto you an occasion of sorrow, as 
it will never be remembered by us, but with 
that gnef and trouble of mind which it deserves, 
beng the greatest reproach that ever was 
incurred by any of the English nation; an 
olence to all the Protestant Churches abroad, 
anda scandal to the profession of the truth of 
Religion here at home ; though both profession 
aad true professors, and the nation itsell, as 
well as the parliament, were most innocent of 
it, having been only the contrivance and act of 
some few ambitious aud bloody persons, and 
such others as, by their influence, were misled. 
— And as we hope and pray that God will not 
unpute the guilt of it, noe of all the evil conse- 
quences thereof unto the land, whose divine 
juice never involves the guiltless with the 
guilty, so wecannot but give due praise to your 
majesty’s goodness, who arc pleased to enter- 
lain such reconciled and reconciling thoughts ; 
and with them not only meet, but, as it were, 
prevent your parliament and people ; proposing 
Yourself, in a great measure, and inviting the 
parliament to consider further, and advise your 
Majesty what may be necessary to restore the 
Pation to what it hath lost, raise up again the 
aud fences of it, and make the kingdoms 
bappy, by the advancement of religion, the 
secunng our laws, liberties, and estates, and the 
removing of all jealousies and animositics 


pele eae our peace less certain and 
pale - rein your majesty gives a large 


your great wisdom judging aright ; 

ee beni nigh a distemper, and ick an 
ng of the v i 

matinee . : caatie! foundations, great 


meh ¢ the breaches, and 
ar yrcumspection and industry used to pro- 


de things necessary for the stren 

gthening of 
fae febain, and preventing whatever aay 
nw weaken them.—We shall imme- 
thin J appl Ourselves to the preparing of these 
: oe and in @ very short time, we hope, be 
bie the Present them unto your majesty ; and, 
Sas ‘een do, with all humble thankful- 
on nowledse your grace and favour, in 
oo us of your royal concurrence with 
ney saying, That we shall not expect any 
he Jou, but what you will be as ready 
dat com we tO receive, Awd we cannot 
ste Majesty's effectual performance, 
wo Fou rte Princely judgment hath prompted 
OUT nine eeessity Of doing such things ; 

uitee tender et ee 7 
a of them to your faithful parlia- 
speak as a gracious king, and we 
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will do what befits dutiful, loving, and loyal 
subjects, who are yet more engaged to honour, 
and highly esteem your majesty for your de- 
clining, as you are pleased tosay, all foreign 
assistance, and rather trust to your people, who, 
we do assure your majesty, will, and do, open 
their arms and hearts to receive you, and will 
spare neither their estates vor their lives, when 
your service shall require it of them.—And we 
have yet more cause to enlarge our praises and 
our prayers to God for your majesty, that you 
have continued unshaken in your faith: that 
neither the temptation of allurements, persuas 
sions, and promises from seducing papists on 
the one hand, nor the persecution and hard 
usage from some seduced and misguided pros 
fessors of the protestant religion on the other 
hand, could at all prevail upon your majesty 
to make you forsake the Rock of Israel, the 
God of your Fathers, the true Protestant Reh- 
gion, in which your majesty hath been bred ; 
but you have still been as a rock yourself, firm 
to your covenant with your and our God, even 
now expressing your zeal and affection for the 
Protestant Religion, and your care and study 
for the propagation thereof. This hath been 
a rejoicing of heart to all the faithful of the 
land, and an assurance to them that God would 
not forsake you; but after many trials, which 
should but make you more precious, as gold out 
of the fire, restore your majesty unto your pa-~ 
trimony and people with more splendour and 
dignity, and make you the glory of kings, and 
the joy of your subjects ; which is, and ever 
shall be, ihe praycr of your mujesty’s most 
loyal subjects the commons of England as- 
sembled in parliament. Signed Harpott_e 
Grinston, Speaker.” 

‘ Resolved, That a committee of this house 
be appointed to consider of the king’s majes-. 
ty’s Letter and Declaration, and for preparing 
of Bills accordingly. ‘This committee have 
power to prepare a Bill for taking away Te- 
nures in Capite, and by Knights Service, and 
Socage in Capite, and also of the Court of 
Wards ; and to consider and propound to this 
house, how 100,000/. a year may be raised 
and settled on his majesty, in compensation 
for Wardships and Liveries, and the Court of 
Wards. 

May 4. The committee, according to order, 
had now began to prepare Bills, to be offercd 
to the king on his return, for the Security of 
the Parliament itself, and of their properties: 
who had purchased lands, &c. under titles 
depending wholly on the late revolutions. . 
And, first, Mr, Finch did this day exhibit # 
Bill to the house, declaring the Continuance 
of this present parliament, which was read a 
ist and 2nd time, and committed. The said 
gentleman also brought another Bul, con- 
cerning Lands purchased from the trustees of 
the late parliament, which was likewise read. 
twice and committed. | : 

A Declaration was ordered to be prepared, 
to give notice to the e, That there will 
be no proceedings in Westmineter-Hall next 
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Easter-Term, upon causes depending in any 
of the courte, till the two last returns of the 
said term. Agreed to by the lords. 

The Recorder of London, aldermen Vin- 
cent, Robinson, and Bludworth, had leave 
given them by the house to go to the King, 
with a Letter from the: City, in Answer to the 
one the City had received from his majesty. 

A Declaration of Parliament for keeping 
the Peace, &c.| May 5. Mr. Annesley, from 
the Council of State, informed the house, 
That there were many distemperatures in se- 
veral parts of the kingdom ; and that unquiet 
spirfts might make an advantage to foment 
new troubles and distractions, by pretence and 
colour that the sheriffs, and other public 
ministers of justice, are not impowered, in this 
present juncture of affairs, with sufficient au- 
thority to dispense the ordinary acts of jus- 
tice belonging to their respective places, for 
preserving of the public peace. The council 
of state did desire, That a Declaration should 
be set forth, fur requiring all officers of justice 
to attend their places, and the duties thereof, 
as by commission they are enjoined; that so 
the public peace may be secured, and the 
justice of the nation carried on without any 
Interruption. The commons appointed a 
committee to draw up a Declaration accord- 
ingly, which was done and agreed to by the 
lords, as follows: 

‘‘ The lords and commons assembled in 
parliament, having received several informa- 
‘tions that there hath been divers tumults, 
riots, vutrages, and misdemeanors, lately com- 
mitted in sundry parts of this realm, by un- 
quiet and discontented spirits, to the disturb- 
ance of the public peace, and fomenting of 
new troubles, do hereby order and declare, 
That all sheriffs, justices of the peace, mayors, 
constables, and other ministers of public jus- 
tice, that were io office the 25th of April, 1660, 
shall be continued in their respective offices, 
and shall exercise the same in the king’s ma- 
jesty’s name and style, and shall use their best 
endeavours to suppress and prevent all riots, 
tumults, unlawful assemblies and misdemea- 
nors whatsoever against the laws and peace 
Of the realm ; and all treasonable and sediti- 
ous words, reports, and rumours against his 
majesty’s royal person and authority, and pro- 
ceed against all offenders therein according to 
Jaw and justice: and all military officers and 
soldiers, and all others, are to be aiding and 
assisting to thein therein.” 

The house procceded to the election of 12 
of their members, who were to go to the King, 
with their Letter, which was done by ballot in 
the same manner they used to elect their 
Council of State. The number of the mem- 
bers then in the house were 408, of which 4 
were appointed for tellers, who received a 
paper from each member in a glass, with 12 


names wrotc in it; all which were delivered to | heir s 
| and chapels at the same time. 


the committee, who were to examine and re- 
port the greatest number of voices at their 
meeting on Monday next, 
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May 7. The lord Howard brought in the 
numbers, when it appeared, that sir George 
Booth, lord Falkland, Mr. Hollis, sir John 
Holland, sir Anth. Ashley Cooper, lord Bruce, 
sir Horatio Townshend, lord Herbert, lord 
Castleton, lord Fairfax, sir Henry Cholmley 
and lord Mandeville, were duly elected by a 
majority, to carry the Answer to the King’s 
Letter from the house, who were all sepa- 
rately put to the vote, and approved on by 
them. 

This day both houses agreed, that the King 
should be proclaimed on the next; but, pre- 
vious to this ceremony, a commnittee of 4 Lords 
and 8 of the commons were agreed on to meet 
to consider of the manner, time, and other cir- 
cuinstances, to be observed on that occasion, 
The report of this to be made the first thing 
the next morning. 

Another Committee had been appointed to 
draw up some Orders, relating to Ministers 

raying for the King, &c. and this day Mr. 
Fineh reported two Votes, which were agreed 
to, viz. * Resolved, That all and every the 
Ministers throughout the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, the Dominion ot Wales, and Town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, do, and are hereby 
required and enjoined, in their public prayers, 
to pray for the king’s most excellent majesty, 
by the name of our sovereign lord Charles, by 
the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c, 
and for the most illustrious prince James, duke 
of York, and the rest of the royal progeny.” — 
‘ Resolved, That the Ministers who are ap- 
pointed to officiate before this house upon 
Thursday next, being the day appointed for a 
public Thanksgiving, and all other ministers 
wit'.in the cities of London and Westminster, 
and the late lines of communication, who in 
their several churches and chapels are to carry 
on the duties of that day; and also all other 
ministers who are, on that day fortnight, to 
perforin the like duty throughout the kingdom 
of England, the dominion of Wales, and town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, shall be, and are 
hereby enjoined, to return Thanks to Almighty 
God, for his majesty’s several gracious Letters 
to both houses of parliament, and to the com- 
manders in chief of the forces both by land 
and sea, and to the lord mayor and common 
council of the city of London, together with 
the Declarations inclosed, and the just and ho- 
nourable concessions therein contained > and 
for the hearty, loyal, and dutiful conjunction 
of the lords and commons now assembled in 
parliament, and the universal concurrence of: 
all the commanders and forces both by land 
and sea, to receive his majesty into his domi- 
nions and government, ae to their boun- 
den duty and the laws of the land ; and that : 
the Ministers upon Thursday fortnight be en- 
joined to read his majesty’s Letters and Decla~ 


houses, in their several churches 
rations to both houses, Oecae ote 
being communicated to the lords, were agreed | 
to by them, = 7 
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Form of a Proclamation of the King.] May 
8. Aform of a Proclamation, agreed on by 
a committee of lords and commons, was read 
and approved of by both houses, as follows: 

“ Although it can no way be doubted bat 
that bis majesty’s right and title to this crown 
and Kinsdums is, and was every way, com- 
pleted by the death of his most rvyal father, 
of glorious meinory, without the ceremony or 
solemnity of a Proclamation; yet, since Pro- 
ciamations in such cases have been always 
used, to the end that all good subjects might, 

upon this occasion, testify their duty and res- 
pect ; and since the armed violence and other 
the calamities of many years last past, have 
hitherto deprived us of any such opportanity, 
wherein we might express our loyalty and alle- 
giance to his majesty: we, therefure, the 
lords and commons now assembled in parlia- 
went, together with the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, and other 
freemen of this kingdom, now present, do, ac- 
cording to our duty and allegiance, heartily, 
joytully, and unanimously,. acknowledge and 
proclaim, That, immediately upon the decease 
ot our late sovereign lord king Charles the 
imperial crown of the realm of England, and 
of all the kingdoms, dominions, and rights be- 
longing to the same, did, by inherent birth-right, 
aod lawfal and undoubted succession, descend 
snd come to his most excellent majesty Charles 
IL as being lineally, justly, and lawfully, next 
heir of the blood-royal of this reatm; and that, 
bythe goodness and providence of Almighty 
God, be is of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, the Most potent, mighty, and un- 
doubted king; and thereunto we do most hum- 
bly and faithfully sabmit and oblige ourselves, 
oor heirs, and posterities for ever. God save 
the King.” 

The King proclaimed.| Ordered, That a 
Copy of this Proclamation, to be signed by the 
eens of both houses, be forthwith sent to 

rah gah mayor of the city of London ; and 
cece members of the house of commons, 

serve for the several counties, cities, and 
rouzhs, in England, Wales, and the town of 
ehh upon Tweed, do take care, forthwith, 
send the sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and other 
ofhcers of these counties, &c. for which 
tite: the Proclamation for proclaiming 
eine majesty, that it might be done ac- 
8y:—At the same time was sent down a 

. ration, touching Acts which were pre- 
Pre to be passed, to be read along with the 

Pociaea ay: was then ordered, That the 
rowns hee of the great seal, in their 
i lord zs - purse and mace before thein ; 
meee ae of the council of state, with 

her ak attend the Proclamation, next 
rer eons rence of the house of commons. 
irecico ! with their Speakers, went in 

t coaches, in rocessi re 
hich wag pect Procession, at the solemnity ; 

- perlormed this day, with great pomp 

‘oe ety s and all imaginable demvan- 
rations of joy f iaginable demoa 
Temple-Bar » Orst at Whitehall, then at 
Vou, ty,” "usre they 
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sheriffs, aldermen, common council, and other 
ofhicers, &c. of the city ; as also at the Fleet, 
Conduit in Cheapside, and the Royal Exchange. 
The same Proclamation was soon after made 
over all the three kingdoms. 

May 9. Both houses received Letters from 
admiral Montagu at sea, intimating, That he 
had received his majesty’s Declaration, and a 
Letter directed to general Monk and himself, 
to be communicated to the Fleet, which -he 
had done accordingly. That all the com- 
manders, oflicers, and seamen, were desirous 
that they should express to his majesty their 
great joyfulness of heart for the Declaration, 
and favours to them, in the said Letter; as 
also their loyalty and duty to bim. There- 
fore they humbly intreated the houses to know 
their pleasure, whether such an Answer should 
be returned to his majesty or not. Both the 
Speakers were ordered to write to the adinirals, 
to give them Thanks for their respects shewn - 
to them, and gave them leave to send such an 
Answer, either jointly or severally, as. they 
should think fit. 

Mr. Prvnone, from the house_of commons, 
brought up several Votes, which they had 
passed, and desired their lordships concurrence 
to them, viz. That the king’s majesty be de- 
sired to make a speedy return to his parliament, 
and to the exercise of his kingly offce.— Votes 
enjoining all Ministers to pray for the King.— 
A Bill, intitled, ‘ An Act for removing and pre- 
venting all Questions and Disputes concerning 
the Asseinbling and Sitting of this present Par- 
liament.’—That the Arms of the Common- 
wealth, wherever they are standing, be forth- 
with taken down, and. that the King’s Arms 
be set up in their stead : the commons having 
lead the way, by altering the Arms over their 
Speaker’s chair, in the same manner. Alf 
which the lords ratified and confirmed. 

The lords appointed & Committee to con- 
sider and take information where any of the 
King’s Goods, Jewels, or Pictures, were placed ; 
aud to advise of some course how the same 
might be restored to his majesty. 

The house. of commons had resolved, That 
all Proceedings should go in the King’s Name, 
from the 1st of May inclusive ; and that in all 
cases where the Great Seal shall be necessary 
to be used, all proceedings do pass accordingly, 
Also, that for carrying on and expediting the 
Justice of the kingdom, the Great Seal, now 
remaiuing im the custody of the earl of Man- 
chester, and the rest of the commissioners, be 
used ail further orders. In Jike manner. all 
the Seals belonging to any other courts should 
be so used ; and ali process and proceedings 
there run in the King’s Name. The lords 
agreed to the last part of this Vote; but, as 
to the Seals, they ordered it to be laid aside. 

The lords appointed a Committee to con- 
sider how the King was to be received on bis 
Return ; and when to be sent for, and by 
whom. Both houses also ordered, That admiral 
Montagu do observe such commands as the 
king's majesty shall please to give him, for the 

D 


“ 


$5] 
disposalof the Fleet, or any part thereof, in 
order to his return. A committee of 12 lords 
and 24 commoners was appointed to meet 
and prepare Instructions for those who were 
to go with the Letters from both houses te his 
majesty, and they were ordered to set forward 
on Friday the 11th instant. 

' Instructions for the Commissioners of both 
Houses, appointed to go tothe King.] May 
410. This being the day appointed tor the 
Thanksgiving, both houses attended their de- 
votions in the fogenoon; but, in the after- 
noon, they both met again to do business. 
The commons sent up a copy of the Instruc- 
tions for the Commissioners who were to go 
tothe King; which being read, some altera- 
tions were made in them, concerning the 
Arms of the Commonwealth, and then they 
were agreed to by the commons. They were 
in these words : 

Insrructioss for Aubrey earl of Oxford, 
Charles earl of Warwick, Lionel earl 
of Middlesex, Leicester viscount Hered 
tord, George ford Berkeley, Robert lor- 
Brooke, the lord Herbert, the lord Man- 
devile, the lord Brnce, the lord Castle- 
ton, the lord Falkland, the lord Fair- 
tax, Denzil Hollis, esq. sir Horatio 
Townsend, sir John Holland, sir An- 
thony Ashley-Cooper, sir Geo. Booth, 
and sir Henry Cholmley. 

‘ & You are to begin your Journey towards 
_ his majesty on Friday next (May 18) and make 
a speedy repair to such place where his ma- 
jesty shall be, and humbly to present the Let- 
ters wherewith you are respectively intrusted 
by both houses of parliament.—You are to ac- 
quaint his majesty with what great joy and ac- 
clamation he was proclaimed, in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, upon the 
8th day of May instant, and present the Pro- 
clamation itself to his majesty; and to ac- 
quaint him with the Orders of both houses to 
have the same proclaimed throughout the king- 
doms of England and Ireland, dominion of 
Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed; 
and that both houses have ordered, That all 
_ and every the Ministers throughout the king- 
doms ef England and Ireland be enjoined in 
their public Prayers to pray for his most ex- 
eellent majcsty, and for the most illustrious 
price James duke of York, and the rest of the 
royal progeny. And also that they have or- 
dered, That the assumed Arms of the late pre- 
tended Commonwealth, wherever they are 
standing, be taken down, and that his majesty’s 
arms be set up instead thereof: and you are 
to communicate to his majesty the Resolutions 
of both houses relatmg to this Instruction.— 
¥ou are to acquaint his majesty with the earn- 
est desire of both houses, ‘That his majesty 
‘will be pleased to make a speedy Return to 
. his parliament, and to the exercise of his Kingly 
_ Office, and that in order thereunto both houses 
have given directions togeneral Montague, one 
of the generals at sea, and other officers of the 

Fleet, to observe such commands as his majesty 

( 
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shall please to give him or them fcr disposal of 
the Fleet, in order to his majesty’s return: and 
you are to communicate tu his majesty the 
Resolutions of both houses relating to this In= 
struction.—That the Committee from both 
houses do beseech his majesty that they may 
know where he purposeth to take shipping, 
and to land at his coming over, that prepara- 


tion may be mnade for his reception; and which 


of his majesty’s houses he intendeth to make 
use Of at his first coming to London, and whe- 
ther he wall come all the way by land-after he . 
comes on shore, or whether he will please to 
come by water fron: Gravesend to London ; 
and that his majesty will declare in what man- 
ner he is pleased to he received.” 

Mr. Denzil Hollis’s Speech to the King at 
Breda.|_ When the commissioners arrived at 
Breda, they were immediyely admitted to an 
Audience of the King. Upon this occasion, 
Mr. Denzil Hollis* addressed his majesty as 
follows : 

“© Dread Sovereign ; Your faithful subjects 
the commons of England, assembled in parlia- 
ment, have sent us hither, twelve of their num- 
ber, to wait upon your majesty, and, by their 
commands, we are here prostrate at your royal 
feet, where themselves are all of them presens 
with us in the sincere and inost loyal affections 
and desires of their hearts, and would have 
been in their persons, if your majesty’s service, 
and the trust reposed in them by all theseveral 
parts of the kingdom did not necessaril esate 
their attendance and continuance in the place 
where they now are, and where all their 


thoughts and endeavours are wholly taken up, 


and employed in those two great and main 
works, which are the proper and genuine ende 
of all parliaments, the advancement of their 
king’s service, and the discharge uf their coan- 
try’s trust.—And certainly, sir, we can speak 
it witha great deal of joy, and with no less of 
truth, that never parliament made greater de- 
monstrations of zeal, affection and loyalty to 
any of the kings of England than this parliament 
bath done, and doth, and we hope, and doubt 
not, nay we know it, that it ever will do, unto 
he majesty, our liege lord and king. Their 

earts are filled with a veneration of you, 
longings for you, cunfidence in you, and desires 
ee 


* « Hollis was a man of great courage, and 
of as great pride: he was counted for many 
years the head of the Presbyterian Party. He 
was faithful and firm’ to his side, and never 
changed through the whole course of his hfe. 
He was well versed in the records of Parlia- 
ment, and argued well, but too vehemently ; 
for he could not bear contradiction. He had 
the soul of an old stubborn Roman in him. 
Iie was a faithful but a rough friend, and a 
severe but fair enemy. He had a true sense of 
religion, and was a man of an unblameable 
life, and of a sound judgment when It was not 
biassed by passion. He was made & lord for 
his merits in bringing about the Restoration.” 
Burnet, vol, i. p.98, 
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te see and serve you; and their tongues do, 
wee all occasions, express it, and tn so doing 
tees ere (according to the nature of Parlia- 
mert:) the trne representative of the whole 
gaiwo; for they but do that in a more con- 
vated and regular way, which the venerality 
awe people of the land, from one end of it 
tube other, do in a more confused and disor- 
cely manner, yet as heartily and as affection- 
uzlv, all degrees, and ages, and sexes, high and 
be, nch and pour (as I may say) men, women, 
sod children, join in sending up this prayer to 
Heaven, * God bless king Charles ! long live 
‘ting Charles ? So as our English air is not 
wscepuble of any other sound, and echoes out 
gota:ng else ; our bells, bonfires, peals of ord- 
vance, voilies of shot, the shouts and acclama- 
toas of the people, bear no other moral, have 
po other signification but to triumph, in the 
trumphs of our king io the hearts of his peo- 
ple—Your majesty cannot imagine nor can 
aay man conceive it but he who was pre- 
seot to see and hear it, with what joy, what 
chearfalness, what lettings out of the soul, 
what expressions of transported minds, a sta- 
pendous concourse of people attended the Pro- 
cramming of your majesty, in your cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, to be our most potent, 
mighty, and undoubted king: the oldest man 
bnny never saw the like before, nor is it pro- 
babie, scarce possible, that he who hath longest 
to live will ever see the like again, especially 
(asd God forbid he should) upon such an occa- 
tua, for we wish and heartily pray that your 
majesty may be the last of men of the gene- 
ration now in being, who shall leave his place 
wa successor.—We have here the Procla- 
maton itself to present anto your majesty and 
the Order of the two houses Snolnny it ta be 
proclaimed throughout England, Treland, and 
yonr dniuinions of Wales ; and, likewise, their 
Orders jor all Ministers in their public Prayers 
to pray for your majesty, and for the illustrious 
Pnoce the duke of York your majesty’s brother, 
ard for the rest of the royal progeny; and 
another Order of theirs for taking down every 
where the assumed Arms of the late pretended 
Commonwealth, and eit: up the arms of 
your majesty in their stead.”—([Here he ten- 
dered the Proclamation and the several Orders 
unto his majesty, offered to read them, but then 
said, he thought that his majesty had already 
received them from the Lords, and that, there- 
fore, it would be but a trouble to his majesty 
to hear them again. To which his case 
aoewering, that he had received them, was 
pleased further to enlarge himself in some dis- 
coarse to this effect ; expressing his sense of 
the miseries which his people had suffered under 
those unlawful governors which had ruled over 
them. and of bis gladness for their returning 
unto him, with those good affections, which 
they now shewed ioeards him ; adding, that be 
had always made it his study, and ever would, 
to make them as happy as himself ; which was 
the som and substance of what bis majesty 
fad—To which was reptied, with humble 
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thanks for those gracious expressions,*] “ That 
his majesty would ever find both parliament 
and people to be full of loyalty and obedience 
unto his majesty ; as his majesty was of grace 
and goodness towards them.” [And then he 
went on with his Speech relating to those 
Orders and Proceedings of parliament; and 
said,} “ These are some testimonies of their 
love and affection unto your majesty, such as 
can as yet be expressed by them, which are 
but as a picture in little, of a great and large 


* « The King was at this time thirty years 
of ape, and, as might have been supposed, past 
the levities of youth and the extravagance of 
pleasure. He had a very good uuderstand- 
ing. He knew ‘well the affairs of state 
both at home and abroad. He had a softness 
of temper that charmed all who came near him, 
till they found how little they could depend on 
good looks, kind words, and fair promises; in 
which he was liberal to excess, because he in- 
tended nothing by them but to get rid of im- 
portunities and to silence all farther pressing 
upon him. He seemed to -have na sense of 
Religion : both at prayers and sacrament he, 
us it were, took care to satisfy people, that 
he was in no sort concerned in that about 
which he wasemployed. So that he was very 
far from being an hypocrite, unless his assisting 
at those performances was a sort of hypocrisy, 
(as no doubt it was :) but he was sure not to 
encrease that by any the lcast appearance of 
Religion. He said once to myself, he was no 
atheist, but he could not think God would 
make a man miserable only for taking a little 
pleasure out of the way. He said often, he 
thought government was a much safer and 
easier thing where the authority was believed 
infallible, and the faith and submission of the 
people was implicit: about which I had once 
much discourse with him. He was affuble and 
easy, and loved to be made so by all about 
nm, The great art of keeping hin long, was 
the being easy, and the making every thing 
easy to him. He had made such observations 
on the French government, that he thought a 
king who might be checked, or have his mi- 
nisters called to account by a parliament, was 
but aking in name. He had a great compass 
of knowledge, though he was never capable of 
auch application or study. He understood the 
mechanics and physic ; and was agood chy- 
mist, and much set on several preparations of 
mercury, chiefly the fixing it. He anderstood 
navigation well; but, above all, he knew the 
architecture of ships so perfectly, that in that 
respect he was exact rather more than became 
a prince. His apprehension was quick, and 
hrs memory good. He was an everlasting 
talker. He told his stories with a good grace ; 
bot they came in his way too often. He hated 
business, and could not be easily brought to 
mind any: but when it was necessary, and he 
was set to it, he would stay as long as his 
ministers had work for him.” Burnet, vol. 1. 
p. 93. 
D2 
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hody, which far exceeds in its true and natu- 
ral dimensions, the whole compass of a small 
piece of cloth, on which, notwithstanding, it is 
drawn and represented to the life-—And may 
it please your majesty te give us leave to say, 
that as the affection, so your subjects expecta- 
tions of you are high, and their Jongings after 
you great and vehement. And both expec- 
tations and lunginys have increased by the long 
time that vour majesty hath been kept from 
them.—Hope deterred makes the heart sick ; 
and the sickness still augments ull the thing 
hoped for be obtained. —Yoo who are the light 
of their eyes, and the breath of their nostrils, 
their delight and all their hope, to have been 
so long banished from them into a strange land, 
itis no wonder that the news of your return 
should put a new life into them: what then 
will it be when their eyes shall be blessed with 
the sight.of your royal person? And, therefore, 
are we commanded humbly to acquaint your 
Inajesty with the earnest desire of hoth houses 
fur your speedy return unto your parliament, 
-and the exercise of your Kingly Office ; and | 
that, in order to it, they have given directions 
to general Montagu, one of the generals at sca, 
_and to the other ollicers at sea, to observe such 
commands, as vour majcsty shall please to give 
them for the disposal of the Fleet: and we 
have it in our Instructions further to beseech 
your majesty to let your parlhament know 
when, and wh¢re, your majesty purposeth to 
take shipping, and where to land; and after 
your coming on shore, whether to come all the 
way to London by Land, or by water from 
Gravesend; and which of your houses your 
majesty intends to make use of at your coming 
to London ; that, accordingly, provision may 
be made for your majcsty’s reception : for 
then, and, not tll then, will be the completing 
of your subjects rejoicing.—True it is (as your 
majesty was pleased just now to touch upon it) 
that, in your absence, other lords have had do- 
Ininion over them, have reigned and ruled 
over their bodies, and estates ; but their better 
part, their hearts and minds and souls were 
tree, and did abhor such rulérs, and still con- 
tinued faithful and loyal to your majesty, their 
rightfal lord and sovereign ; and with you, and 
under you, they now expect to re-enter into the 
possession of their antient Rights-and Privi- 
ee to enjoy again their laws, and liberties: 
and, which is above all, their religion in purity, 
and truth; ofall which those lords (who called 
themselves so, and made themselves so, that is, 
to be so called, but in truth were not so, for 
they were nothing less) those kind of lords, I 
say, had so long deprived them. This is our 
expectation from your majesty, and we are 
more than confident, we shall not be deceived 
in it, but that your majesty will answer and go 
beyond all that can be expected from you: a 
king of somany vows, and of so many prayers, 
cannot but crown the desires of his people.— 
Sir, to tell you what men think, and say, and 
wish, and even are assured of ia .relation to 
your roajesty and the happiness which your 
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government will produce, would secm a de- 
scription of the Golden .Age, that poets fancy. 
Truly we dare not undeitake it, in your ma- 
jesty’s presence, lest we should be thought to 
flatter, and should offend the sacred modest 

of your ears, and of your princely minds 
‘Though it would all be but a real truth; yet 
looking ike that, which you do not lke, we 
fear you would dislike it for the look’s sake ; 
great princes will not be flattered, but really 
and truly served, and we desire to serve your 
majesty in your own way.—Your majesty hath 
been pleased to declare your royal intentions 
unto your parliament, in your gracious Letters 
to either house, and the two huuses have seve- 
rally given unto your majesty a faithful account 
of that grateful sense, wherewith they have 
received them, and of their humble subimissign 
unto and comphance with, all your mnajesty’s 
desires, which by their Letters, 10 answer unto 
your majesty’s, they make bold to signify. 
That from the house of peers hath been al- 
ready prescnted, and we who are hefore your 
majesty, are iatrusted by the house of com- 


“mons with the delivery of theirs; an honour 


not more conferred upon us beyond our de- 
servings, than embraced and received by us, 
with an excess of joy, and with all due respect, 
which is the errand upon which we are now 
come. That Letter and the Proclamation and 
the several Orders, together with ourselves, 
our lives and fortunes, and the vows and ser- 
vices of those who sent us, we do with all hum- 
bleness lay at your majesty’s fect, liftiag up 
our hearts'and hands to the God of heaven, for 
your majesty’s Jong and happy reign over us, 
and speedy return unto as,” 

This day, the commons voted the sum of 
50001. for the duke of York, and the same sum 
to the duke of Gloucester, for their present 
supply and accommodation ; but afterwards, 
that of the duke of York’s was made 10,0002. 

Necessarics to be provided for the King’s 
Household.| Mr. Annesley reported, from the 
Comunittee appointed to consider of the Man- 
ner of the King’s Return and Reception, and 


| of Preparations requisite to those ends, three 


Lists of Thiugs necessary to be provided for his 
mayjesty’s Service, viz. ; 

I. Things necessary to be provided for his 

Majesty's Service, and his Brothers, the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester. 

“ A rich Bed, to be of velvet, either em- 
bruidered with gold or laced, and lined with 
cloth of silver or sattin, as shall be best ap- 
proved of ; with a high chair of state, two high 
stools, one foot-stoal, and two cushions, all 
suitable to the bed. Two great quilts or mat- 
tresses of sattin, suitable to the hing of the 

| bed. Two thick fustian quilts, to lie under the 
sattin quilts; one down bolster, one pair of 
fustian blankets, and one pair of Spanish 
blankets. One close-stool suitable to the bed. 
| Six pair of Holland shects, having 24 ells of 
Holland in a pair, at 10, 11,0r 12s. the ell. 
Two beds more for the king’s majesty, to be 
removing beds, either of scarlet cloth or of 
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velvet, all lined with sattin ; and all neces- 
sanes to each bed as to the foriner bed, except 
sheets. And for the present, two beds, of the 
lise goodness, to be made for the duke of York 
and the duke of Gloucester, with ‘all parti- 
culars as the others, and 6 pair of sheets for 
each of the duke’s beds. For the present 20 
larve pallet heds, wit: bolsters, 20 large tapestry 
counterpaius, 20 pair of good large blankets, 
40 pair of good Holland sheets, of 18 ells in 
each pair, being of Holland of 3s. 6d. per ell 
for those beds. 20 good double yellow ground 
carpets, of Turkey making, and 6 hides, 6 cart 
canvasses. There must be provided also tenter- 
hooks, hammers, tacks, and such Jike necessa- 
nes tor the wardrobe. For Table Linen for 
his majesty, 12 damask table-cloths for his ma- 
Jesty’s own table, as many towels, and 6 nap- 
kins for every table cloth, The like for each 
duke, it they cat asunder; but if they eat toge- 
ther, halr the proportion. For other diets for 
the great lords, though table linen was allowed 
them, vet they used their own linen, Inferior 
diets had Hoiland or flaxen table-cloths,, but no 
daphins.—A rich Coach also, the inside crim- 
son velvet, richly laced and fringed; Liveries 
for two coachmen and two postillions suit- 
able. The footmen should have liveries and 
Coats suitable. . 


Il. A Particular of what is at present: ne- 
cessary to be provided for his Majes- 
tv’s Service, hambly offered to the con- 
sideration of this Honourable Board. 

“Two Coaches, the one for travelling, the 

ether to bea rich one. Two sets of coach 
horses. Liveries for 2 coachmen, 2 postillions, 
6 grooms, and 10 footmen. Two rich saddles 
for the great horse: 6 pad-saddlcs: 4 sumpter- 
horses and cloaths to them. 2 horses for the 
freat saddle. Provisions of all sorts to be 
laid into the Mews against his majesty’s com- 
ing. 

Ill. “A Memorial of Flags, &c. for the 
Fleet. 

A Standard, - - - - 
A Jack, - - - - - 


An Ensign- - - - Silk, 


A Suit of Pendants - - 
nay, Waist Clothes, Scarlet. 
A rich Barge, of the same Dimen- 
‘sion as this we have, of 33 feet, 
with a Standard. 

Vice-Admiral. Flass,- - - - ? 
Jacks,- - - - ‘Silk, 

Rear-Admiral. Ensigns, - - - 5 


A Suit af good Kersey 
Waist Clothes. 


In most of the Frigates there will need the 
ngs Arms, cither carved or in painted cloth. 
ret painters, and aglazier, for every flag 
4 will be necessary, The general’s cabbin 
ac new glazed with square glass. Ward- 
: bs and upholsterers to be brought down. 
ah ennersley will be very useful to confer 

‘h about what is necessary herein. Beal’s 


*}) anda Standard, Beale and Simpson, 
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and a choice noise of trumpets. Singleton’s 
Music.” 

Resolved, That this house doth agree with 
the Committee, that the Particulars, contained 
in the three Lists now presented, be forthwith 
provided and furnished for the Service and 
Accommodation of his majesty. Ordered, 
That it be referred to the Council of State, to 
cause the same to be provided and furnished 
accordingly ; and that they are impowered to 
charge any part of the public revenue, for 
raising of monics to pay for the same. * 

An Act of General Pardon, Indemnity, and 
Oblivion, was this day read a 2nd time in the 
house, and some Votes in the Journal of Dec. 12, 
1650, concerning the Trial of the late king, 
were also read, as also a record, intituled, ‘ A 
‘Journal of the Proceedings of the High 
‘Court of Justice, érected by an Act of the 
‘Commons of England, for the trying and 
‘ judging of Charles Stuart, King of England,’ 
was read. After which, divers members of 
the house, then present, who were named com- 
missioners in the said Act, stood up in their 
places, and did severally express how far they 
were concerned in the said proceedings, and 
their sense thereupon. 

Mr, Lenthall secerely reprimanded by the 
Speaker.} .OQve Mr. Lenthall, a member of 
the house, happening to speak in the debate 
on the Bill of ludemnity, said, ‘ He that drew 
his sword against the King committed as high 
an offence as he that cut off the King’s Head.’ 
Exception was taken at these. words, and Mr. 
Lenthall was ordered to the bar; when the 
Speaker, by order of the house, gave him the 
following Reprimand: * Mr. Lenthall, The 
house hath taken very great offence at some 
words you have let fall, upon debate of this 
business of the Bill of Indemnity ; which, in 
the judgment of this house, hath as high 
a reflection on the justice and proccedings 
of the lords and commons, in the last par-. 
liament, in their actings before 1618, as 
could be expressed. They apprehend there 
is much of puison in the words, and that 
they were spoken out of design to set this 
house on fire; they tending tv render them 
that drew the sword to bring delinquents 
to condign punishment, and to vindicate their 


just liberties, into balance with them that cut 


* The celebrated Andrew Marvell, who was 
a member of the Convention Parliament, al- 
ludes to these resolutions in the following 
lines: . 

“ Of a tall stature, and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew; 
Twelve years compleat he suffer’d in exile, 
And kept his father’s asses all the while. 
At length, by wonderful impulse of fate, 
The people call him home to help the state: 
And what is more, they send hin money too, 
And cloath him all, from head to foot, anew: . 
Nor did he such smnall favours then disdain, 
Who in his thirtieth year began his reiga :” 

Marvell’s Works, vol. iii. p. 330. 


® 


- of his majesty, and one Matthew, who buasted 


‘these words fallen ont at any other time but 


‘curing those persons, or such others as are 


they ordered him to be sent over hither with 
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off the king’s head; of which act they express 
their abhorrence and detestation, appealing to 
God, and their conscience bearing them wit- 
ness, that they bad no thoughts against his 

erson, much less against his life. 
ia commanded to let you know, That had 


in this parliament, or at any time in this par- 
liament but when they had considerations of 
mercy, pardon, and indemnity, you might 
have expected a sharper and severer sentence 
than I am now to pronaunce = but the aisposi- 
tion of his majesty is to mercy ; he hath invi- 
ted his people to accept it, and itis the dispo- 
sition of the body of this house to be heaters 
ot breaches, and to hold forth mercy to men 
of all conditions, so far as may stand with 
justice, and the justification of themselves be- 
fore God and man. I am therefore cominanded 


to let you know, that that being their disposi- ’ 


tion, and the. present subject of this day’s de- 
bate betng mercy, you shall thercfore taste of 
mercy; yet I am to give you a sharp reprehen- 


sion; and I do as sharply and severely as I 


can (for sol am commanded) reprehend you 
for it.” 

May 14. The house of commons began at 
this t'me to question the Regicides, and an 
Order was made, That all those persons, who 
sat in Judgment upon the late King’s majesty, 
when the Sentence was pronounced for his 
condemnation, should be forthwith secured: 
also that Mr. John Cooke; Andrew Broughton, 
John Phelpes, and Edward Dendy ; those two 
persons who were employed for the Execution 


that he was an instrument in_ the said Execu- 
tion, and bad a reward of 300/. for it: like- 
wise Cornet Joice, * who seized upon the per- 
son of his late majesty at Holmby, should be 
all secured.—A List of the Names of those 
who sat in Judgment onthe late King, was 
urdered to be delivered to the serjeant at arms 
attending this house; and ail officers both 
civil and military, were required to be assist- 
ants to the serjeant, or his deputies, in se- 


named above. The house being informed that 
Mr. Juha Cooke was in custody in Ireland, 


all speed.—Resolved, on the question, That 
the number of seven, of those who sat in the 
Judgment, when Sentence was given upon the 
late King, shall be excepted, for life and es- 
tate, out of the Act for General Pardon and 
Oblivion.—The commons ordered secretary 
Thurloe to be secured by the serjcant at arms, 
on a charge of High Treason exhibited against 
him; and appointed a committee to take his 
Examination that afternoon, 

Ordered, * That sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. 
Cornelius Holland, and Mr. Nicholas Love, 
de attend the Committee for the King’s Re- 
ception ; to give an account what was become 
of the crowns, robes, sceptres, and jewels, be- 


* See vol. ui. p. 589, 
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longing to his majesty; and that euch other 


robes, or sceptres, as have been provided at 


the public charge, be forthwith brought to the 
said committee, by such persons as have them 
in their custody.” Itis probable these Rega- 
lia were not easily found: for the commons, 
this day, appointed Thomas Langhorn, citizen 
and skinner, of London, to provide new Robes 
of Ermines for his majesty; and alderman Vy- 
ucr to provide a crown and sceptre, the esti- 
mate of which amounted to about 900/. To 
which the lords also agreed. 

The commons next resumed the debate 
upon the Bill tora General Pardon, Indemnity, 
and Oblivion: and, after some time spent 
therein, it was resolved, “ That John Brad- 
shaw, deccased, lute serjeant at Jaw, Oliver 
Cromwell, deceased, Henry Ireton, deceased, 
and ‘Thomas Pride, deceased, be some of those 
who shall be attainted, by act of parliament, 
for the Murder of the late kiny’s majesty: and 
that their attainders shall take place from the 
1st of Jun. 1648.” 

The late King’s Statue, now at Charing Cross, 
discovered.| May 16. ‘The lords were inform- 


J ed, that the earl of Portland had lately dis- 


covered where a Brass Horse, with bis late © 
majesty’s Figure upon it, was hid; which, in 
justice, the earl supposes belongs to him; and 
there being no courts of justice now open, 
wherein he can sue for it, doth humbly desire 
the lords to order it to be removed from the 
place where it now 1s; not defaced nor other- 
ways disposed of, till the title be determined 
at law to whom it belongs. The lords ordered 
accordingly. This was the famous Statue since 
set up at Charing-Cross. 

Expence of the King’s Reception.] The 
earl of Dorset reported, from the committee | 
for the King’s Reception, that yesterday. they 
had before thei several of the king’s servants, 
who gave in these Estimates following, viz. 
For necessaries for the King’s 


present Reception, assilver ,f. 8. d. 
plates of several sortsandsizes 2,200 O O 
For Table Linen of all sorts - 300 0 O 
For a Week’s Diet at 53/. per 
diem - - - - = = =- - $850 0 O 
‘For Coaches and Stables - -- 2,950 0 O 
For furnishing bis Majesty’s 
Bed-Chamber, &c. - - - 1,801 19 O 
For repairing the Mews - - 1,000 O O 
Repair of Whitehall, St. James’s 
and Somerset-House, esti- 
mated at - - - - - = 5,000 0 @ 
The Crown and Sceptre, be-— 
sides Robes - - - - = 900 0 O 
£.14,501 19 0 


This Report was confirmed by the House. . 

An Order was made by the commons, that 
James Northfolk, esq. serjeantat arms, should 
forthwith seize upon, and secure, all the goods, 
&c. late belonging to Jobn Bradshaw, serjeant 
at law, wherever 2 can find them: and that, 
in case of resistance, he be impowered to break 
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open any doors and locks for the more effec- 
tual erecution of this service. Also, that the 

Records, Books, Papers, and other writings, 
relaung to the public, m the hands*of Mr. 
Joba Phelpes, be forthwith secured by Mr. 
Prsane and col. Bowyer, members of this 
house, and such as have been removed and se- 
cured, in whose bands soever they may be 
fund. An Order was made likewise, Thiat all 
the Books and Papers belonging to the Library 
of the abp. of Canterbury, and now, or lately, 
m the bands of Hugh Peters, be forthwith se- 
cured, 

Charge on the Revenue by the Council ee 
Mr. Annesley, lord president of the Counci 
of State, reported, from them, a Particular of 
the Sums of Money charged by Order and 
Warrants of the Council of State upon the 
several Treasuries therein named, from Feb. 
it 1659, to May 15th, 1660, which was as 

uWs : 


A Particutan of the Sums of Money, 
charged by Orders and Warrants from 
the Council of State, upon the several 
Treasuries after-named, from Feb. 25, 
1659, to May 15, 1660, viz. 
Charged on the Receipt of the public Ex- 
cheyuer, 
For his excelletcy the lord- l s. a. 
General Monk, on an Act of 
the late Parliament, of which ( 20.000 O 0. 
there is yet unpaid 4,256/, 

For Dunkirk Garrison - 19,006 8 10 


For Savoy and Ely-House Hos- 

th- - - - = - - - 9000 0:0 
For the Coungil’s Contingen- 
Qs - 2... - -8,400 0 0O- 


For Mr. Martin Noell, to en- 
able him to strike a tally, for so 

mach paid by him, on Orders of 
former Council of State, to 

Gen. Montagu, and for the Com- 

missioners Plenipotentiaries of 

this Commonwealth at the . . 

Sund - - 2. - - -7,252 6 2 

For Alderman Tho. Vyner and 
Wd, Christ, Packe, treasurers 

for the Collection-Money for 
mont and Poland, for so 

much ordered from them by the 

te parliament, into the Exche- 

(rer, none of whieh is paid - 7,978 8 9 
od for so much deposited in 
Exchequer, of clipp’d Brass 

: mut, part of the said Collec- 

_For the earl and countess of 

ie ee, on Pensions from 
: te majesty, and confirmed — 
arliament, viz, 

. the said earl, all unpaid - 300 0 0 

nny the said countess, all un- 
For the Gentleman Porter, 

Porter, 

nrien, and Gunners at the 

March a two quarters ended 

“1 1660, no past paid «= 3,160 4 42 


475 19 10 


200 0 0 


ments to Officers in arrear - - 1,901 17 8 
To several persons, on ac- 
count for Repairs .- - - - 710 0 O 
To the Ofticers of the late 
Parliament, on their orders - 1,488 15 0O 
To the officers of the present 
Council - - = - =:= 1,182 0 4 . 
For Dunkirk - - - = 1,650 10 3 
For Bills of Exchange from | 
public Ministers abroad - - 1,700 0 O 
For Repair of Garrisons - - 800 O QO. 
To lady Inche- 
. ulin, not paid 20 O O 
For Relief, fe Ann Hop- | 
: , \ kins, not paid 10 0 0: 


So the Total charged on - 


For Christ. Piercehay, esq. 
Recciver-General for York- 
shire, to enable him tostrike a 
tally for so much paid by him 
out of his receipt, on Order of 
the late Council, to col. Sam. 
Clarke, for pay of his Regiment — 
on their march to Scotland - 1,500 0 0 


66,273 7 113 
Of which sum there is paid 
but - - - - - + 384,386 13 32 | 
So there is unpaid thereof 33,886 14 8{ 
And of what was paid, | ; 
there came into the 
Council’s Contingencics 
no more than - - - 3,000 0 0 


Charged on the Council's Contingencies. 
By Warrant on Mr. Wm. Jes- 
sop, on the 1,000/. by him re- 
ceived at the Receipt of Exche- 
quer - - = - - - = - 1,000 0 0 
Charged on Mr. Tho. Parry, Treasurer of 


the Council’s Contingencies. 


For several public Services 1,427 14 10 
For Salaries and Disburse- 


To col. Stretter, 
to pay off Gun- 


Foe: the: cag: ners,&c. not pd 69 O O 


o |t. col. Pep- 
mys par, for Fire and 
Candle at Bury. 
St. Edmond’s- 518 $ 
To sir J. Gren- 


ville,by so much - 


By Order of | borrow’d of Mr. 
the present ¢ Forth - - - 500 O O 
Parliament, 


To gen. Edw. 
Montagu, not 
paid- - - - 500 0 0 


the Council’s Contingen- - 
cies is, - - = - - - 19,065 10 12 


ae EE | 


Warrants charged on Mr. . 
joo 


On Mr. Parry 11,865 0 0 


12,865 0 O 


penpals LEED 


{ 


47) 
Whereof paid by Mr. Jessop, ' 
being the whole received 
by him- - - - 
By Mr Parry, part of 2,0001. 
by him received, with the 
500. advanced by Mr. 
Forth - - - -- 


1,000 0 0 


2,460 13 
3,460 13 


Total paidis- - - - = 
9,404 6 


So rests unpaid - - - - 


Charged on the Committee for the Army. 
For the Forcesin England - 8,958 4 
For the Forces in Scotland 13,329 8 
For the Forces in, and be- 
longing to, Ireland ~- -: - 23,350 0O 
For transporting 70 Recruits 


to Dunkirk - - - -« - = 40 0 


e2/o oc of 


45,657 12 


Charged on the Almoner, Dr. Barnard. 


For lady Inchequin, not paid 100 O O 
For Inhabitants of Dover, for 
quartering sick and wounded Sol- 
diers sent from Dunkirk, not paid 
For Mr. Sam. Hartlib, in part 
of his arrears of what was allow- 
ed him by the State, not paid - 200 0 0O 


ree 


600 0 0 


-800 0 0} 


Charged on the Treasury of the Nury. 
For gen. Montagu, advanced 


on his going tosea - - - - 500 0 O 
For gen. Penn, for a special 
service - - - - - = = - 100.0 0 
Charged on the Treasurers for 
the Piedmont Collection-Money 156 0 0 
Charged on the Revenue in 
Scotland, &c. - - - = = - 4,500 0 O 
Charged on the Prize-Ofice 45 0 O 
Charged on-Sherwood-Forest 20 O O 
5,321 0 0 
Pensions charged by Order of the Council of 
State. 
On the Exchequer, per Week 17 5 0 
On the Council’s Contingen- 
cies, perweek - - - - = = 10 0 0 


The house approved of this Account, in all 
its particulars ; and ordered, That the Monies 
charged by the respective Warrants be paid 
accordingly: and the Thanks of the house 
were ordered also to be returned by the Speak- 
erto the Council, for their great and careful 
service. 

List of the Navy of England at this time.] | 
A List of such of bis majesty’s Ships of the | 
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Rates. Ships. ~ Men. Guns. Wages dveto May £ 
. & ae 

3. Lamport - - - 210 50 8,854 1 9 
Torrington - - 210 52 9,286 3 9 
4. Kentish - - - 15040 38,025 6 O 
Maidstone - - 140 40 6,386 14 3 
Centurion - - 15040 4,432 8 8 
Dover - - 140 40 5,206 11 9 
Hampshire - - 130 38 2,163 14 3 
Nampwich - - 14040 4.430 14 3% 
Preston - - - 140 40 3,785 14 3 
Portland - - - 156 40 6,578 11. 9 
Taunton - - - 14040 5,220 0 $3 
Dragon - - - 1380 388 4,370 6 O 
Elias - - = - 110 36 5,175 4 8 
Success - - 100 34 3,310 10 3 
President - - 130 38 3,167 3 @O 
Const. Warwick 115 32 2,619 10 3 
Tyger- - - - 130 38 5,147 7 6 
Marmaduke - - 110 82 2,629 18 6 
5. Sorlings - - - 100 22 5,811 18 O 
Forester = - -. 100 22 2,787 7 2 
Coventry - 90 20 38,579 8 10 
Convert - - - 90 26 4,604 19 O 
Hector + = - 85 20 2,480 12 O 
Greyhound - - 85 20 3,512 3 9 
Lizard - - - 6016 1,619 0 O 
6. Weymouth - - 6014 1,415 10 O 
Wolfe - - - 6016 3,452 15 O 
Francis - - - 4510 1,007 6 4 
Cygnet - - + 35 6 81014 O 
Lilly - - - 35 6 833 2 6 
Roe - - - 35 8 1,545 19 6 

Hunter - - 30 6 881 7 6 , 
6. Grifin - - - 4012 1,693 11 8 
Chesnut - - - 4010 1,440 14 O 
Cagway - - - 35 8 648 9 8 
Pearl - - - - 25 4 1,985 9 9 
Si - - - 25 4 62017 3 
- Truelove 

aaa . 60 12 1,179 17 6 
Hart - - - - 35 8 1,26019 6 
Ships 40—Men 3681—Wages 128,982 4 0O 


Mem. The Charge of these 40 Ships, which 
are unnecessarily kept abroad, will for eve 
month they continue unpaid,amountto 11,0854, 

May 17. The lords heard a Report, from 
their Committee of Privileges, by the lord Ro- 
berts, That it was their opinion, that when a 
Message is brought from the commons, the 
Speaker of this house is to go to the bar alone, 
and receive the Message; the rest of the lords 
sitting in their places; which the house ap- 
proved of, and ordered it to be added to the 
Roll of the Orders of this house. 

The Commons ordered, That all the Titles 
of Honour received from the late Protectors, 
Oliver and Richard, or from Henry Cromwell, 
son of the said Oliver, by any person named a 
commissioner in the Ordinance for 3 months 
Assessment, be omitted and struck out of the 


Navy-Royal, now in pay, and not of the Sum- | 84! Ordinance. 


mer’s Guard; with an Account of the Wages 


Proceedings against the lute King’s Judges.] 


due to them to the 1st of May 1660, and the | May 18. A Messace was -bronght from the 


Charge they are at, was read as followeth : 


commons, by Mr. Pryune and others, with se- 


é. 
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veral Votes, whereunto he desired their lord- 
sbips coocurrence, viz. ‘* Resolved, upon the 
qeesuon, by the = and commons assembled 
io parhament, That all the persons who sat in 
Jadgment upon the late King’s majesty, when 
Sentence of Death was pronuunced against him, 
and the estates, buth real and personal, of al: 
sod every the said persons (whether in their 
own bands, or any other in trust for their or 
asy of their uses) who are fled, be forthwith 
sewed and secured, and the respective sheriffs 
aod other ofticers whom this may concern are 
to take effectual order accordingly.—@. That. 
bothing in the Orders touching the seizing of 
the persons or estates of those wlio sat in Judy- 
meot upon the late King, do in anywise ex- 
teod to colonel Matthew Tomlinson or bis 
estate.—3. That the Council of State do forth- 
with take Order for stopping of all the ports, 
to the end that none of those whe are ordered 
to be apprehended, as having sat in Judgment 
upon the late king’s majestv, may make his 
escape beyond the seas.—4, That these Votes, 
with a List of the Names of those who are to 
be secured, be seat up to the lords and their 
concurrence desired, viz. 

Joha Bradshaw, serj. John Okey, 

at law, president of John Hewson, 


the pretended High “William Goff, 
eh of Justice. Cornelius Holland, 
W; \ Lisle, Joba Carew, 
oar Say, Joho Joues, 
a Cromwell Miles Corbet, 
reir HenryIreton, Francis Allen, 
VE ardress Waller, Peregrine Pelham, 
aune Wauton, John Moore, 
as Harrison, Joho Alured, 
ae Whaley, Henry Smyth, 
ha Pride, Humphrey Edwards, 
Lord Gregory Clements, 
S Joh »ofGrooby, Thomas Wogan, 
. 0 Danvers, ‘Sir Gregory Norton, 
Maleverer, | Edmund Harve 
St John Bourchier, "J ‘i 
Wn : 9 obn Penn, 
Alera enstam, Thomas Scott, 
Wa By cniogeon "Fhomas Andrews, 
Hen Mare’ William Cawley, 
lire Anthony Stapley, 
abn Barkstead 
Matthew Tosai Jobn Downes, » 
John hii inson, = Thomas Horton, .. 
Gilbert Mille” Thomas Hammond, | 
uc ngton Augostin Garland, 
: ergs ail Fleetwood, 
alow, ames Termple, 
Jobo nee vous Blarrave: 
say; 1omas Wayte, 
qn Tichborne, Nicholas Tove, 
Rober Lilk, Vincent Potter, 
Abin? Jehn Dixwell, 
a ae Simon Mayne, 
The eee . Peter Temple.” 
lord sf pede Vise. ay and Sele, and 
; ‘© Sppointed by the house to 
Monet! the said Vi tes, with the List of the 


*s, they went out of. 
Weoasider of the ae Pe obs 


bat the committee thought fit, in- 


Vou, IV, 


rts re~ 


stead of the first Vote, to have this Ordér fol- 
lowing to be made, viz. “ Upon complaint 
made this day, by the commons in parliament 
assembled, ‘What all these persons, viz. John 
Bradshaw, Jubn Lisle, and the rest, (except 
Matthew Towlinson) who sat in Judgment 
upon the late King’s majesty when Sentence of 
Death was pronounced against him; and the 
estates, both real and personal, of all and every 
the said persons (whether in their own hands, 
or in the hands of avy in trust for their or any 


‘of their uses) who are tled, be forthwith seized 


and secured; and the respective sheritis and 
other officers whom this may concern, are to 
take effectual order accordingly.” - 

The house, after some consideration of the 
said Report, consented unto the Order accord- 
ingly ; and ordered, that the same, with the 
List aforesaid, shall be printed and published. 
And touching tue rest of the said matters in 
theyVotes, the lords sent a Message to the 
commons for a conference to be had with them 
the next morning in the Painted-Chamber. 

May 19. This day the said conference wag 
held between the two houses, when the earl 
ot Manchester, deputed by the lords, otlered 
the following Reasons: He was to let the com- 
mons know, “ That their lordships do not agree 
to these Votes as thev were brought up, in re- 
spect they do intreuch upon the anticnt privie 
leges of this house ; Judicature in parliament 
being solely in the lords house, and the Votes 
brought up were such, That, notwithstanding, 
their lordships were so careful of the matter as 
they would not lose time for the manner, and 
therefore have issued out an Order of their own 
for doing that which was desired; in which 
Order colonel Tomlinson ts omitted, accordin 
to the desire of the commons. That the ard 
Vote relates to a Council of State, which the 
lords conceive not in being, and therefore have 
resolved that such emergencies as shall neces- 
sarily arise during his majesty’s absence, and 
until his pleasure be further known, for lis 
majesty’s service and the peace of the king- 
dom, sball be transacted hencefurth by the com- 
muttec of lords and commons appointed for the 
Reception of his majesty, wherein their lord-_ 
ships desire the concurrence of the commons.” 

The commons, in a grand committee, went 
upon Ways and Means, for the speedy ratsing 
of a considerable sum of money, for the satis- 
faction of the Arrears due tu the Army and 
Navy; and came to a Resolution, That a Poll- 
Bill should be brought aa for-raising 400,000/, 
for that purpose. he | 

May 21. The commons heard the Report 
of the late conference with the lords, concern- 
ing their Votes: for securing the persous and 
estates of the King’s Judges; and appointed a 
comunittee to peruse their own Journal-Books, 
state the matter of fact upon the whole,and pre- 
pare Heads for a free conference with the lords 
about it. They also ordered that all the ports 
showd be stopped, and that none of those per- 
sons should make their escape beyond the 
seas; and that no mouey or bullion be ex- 


# 
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ported without the approbation of parliament. 
May 22. Another Conference was held be- 
tween the two houses, on the subject of the 
fast, and of which we find this Entry in the 
Lords Journals. The earl of Manchester re- 
ported the effect of the free Conference this 
morning, which bis lordship said was managed 
~ by Mr. Annesley; who said, The commons 
bad an earnest desire to continue a fair cor- 
respondency between both the houses; and 
they were sensible what distempers have been 
_ for many years past; and they desired that 
all breaches might be healed; that this con- 
ference was to preserve a goud understanding. 
The commons said, “ That they had seen a 
srs Paper, which was printed and pub- 
ished from their lordships, withont their con- 
currence or a conference, or taking notice of 
it: the Paper is dated the 18th instant, which 
mentions, That, upon complaint made by the 
commous in parliament, it is ordered, by the 
lords in parliament, That divers persons should 
be secured, who sat in Judgment upon the late 
King’s majesty, when Sentence of Death was 
pronounced ; which Order Jeaves them out, 
contrary to their Resolution,as they presented 
it to this house for concurrence. ‘The com- 
mous fake notice that there was no Complaint 
in this case made by the commons, nor is there 
any Entry thereof in their Journals. If there 
had been a Complaint preceding, the lords 
could not have proceeded as they have, in a 
judicial way, without consent of the commons. 
—As this case is, the point of Judicature is 
Rot in question. 1. The Order sent by the 
commons to the lords for their concurrence, is 
not in a judicial, but in an extraordinary 
way, and for a notorious and transcendent 
erime. 2. The law allowed no such proceed- 
ngs regularly before conviction. 3. This was 
in order only to bring them to a judicial pro- 
ceeding. 4. The lords sent several Orders to 
the commons in che cases of sales, securing 
rents, and hindering of cutting or selling of 
“wood or umber; wherein the commons con- 
curred, and this before the parties beard: 
and this is a case of members of the lords 
house, all being asseuted unto as cases of ex- 
tremity.—The commons say they cannot ad- 
mit the lords Judicature so largely as they as- 
sert it; but judicature, as aforesaid, not being 
in question, they decline this dispute. They 
conceive the lords intrench upon ihe Conamons 
privileges ; tur col. Hutchinson, a member of 
the commons, could not be under such an Or- 
der of the lords, upon any account, unless the 
commons Order had been consented to. By 
this way, if allowed, the lords may vary from 
any Orders sent up by the commons, without 
@ conference, and ground their variation upon 
pretended Complaint of the commons ot 
there is none. The printing of the lords Order 
before the conference with the commons, or 
their assent, is a farther intrenching upon the 
privilege of the commons,’ ” | 
Hereupon the lords appointed a committee 


to consider what Answer is fit to be returned ! 


to the commons, upon the matter of this free 
conference, whercby a good correspondenvc 
may he kept between the houses, and the pri- 
vileges of this house preserved. 

Several peers had leave given them to at- 
tend the King on his Landing; the same leave 
‘vas given to general Monk by the commons, 
and to such other members of that house as be 
should desire to accompany him. 

Letter from the Committee of Lords sent to 
the King.| May 23. The tollowing Letter 
from the lurds who were sent by their house 
to his majesty, was read: 

For the right hon. the earl of MancugstER, 

Speaker of the House of Peers, 

“¢ My lord; We have delivered the Letters 
and Message intrusted to us by the house of 
peers, and tound a most gracious reception 
from his majesty, who is pleased to declare 
(which we desire your lordships to communi- 
cate to the house) that he intends to depart 
from hence on Monday next, being the 21st of 
this month, to land at Dover; and, after a 
short stay at Canterbury, to continue his jour- 
ney to London, and there to reside with his 
Court at Whitehall. This we are commanded 
to impart to your lordsbips trom his majesty, 
and remain, Your, &c. Oxford, Middlesex, 
visc. Hertford, Berkley, Brook.” ; 

Another Letter was sent, of the same date, 
to the house of commons, from ther members 
sent to the King, but it is not entered ia their 
Journals. 

Another Letter from the Speaker of the 
House of Tords to the King.) May 25. Both 
houses agreed to send congratulatory Letters 
to their committees with the King, to deliver 
to hrs majesty on bis landing in England ; 
which he was now very near doiug, as the 


reader will find bya subseyuent Letter from 


admiral Montagu to the lords. The Letter 
from the house of commons to the King is only 
mentioned in their Journals, as reported and 
approved of by that house, but not entered ; 
that from the lords ran in these words: 

‘To the Kinc’s Most Excellent Majesty ; 

“© May it please your Majesty; The sense 
your faithful subjects the peers, now assembled; 
have of. your majestys safe arrival into this 
your realm of England is so great, as obligeth 
them, by ali dutiful acknowledgments, to exs 
press the same by these lines, before they have 
the hoaour and piness to do it personally 
to your majesty ; tars they intend to perform 
go sopn as they shall receive signification of 
your majesty’s pleasure when, where, and i 
what manner they shall wait upon you. And, 
as your faithful council, do humbly offer to 
your majesty’s deliberation sp to consult the 
safety of your royal person, wherein are ane 
highly concerned, that, in your return £o : 
don, the security thereof be preferred to all 
external considerations ; Arla a ee sea sik 
to your majesty, is hum er » tour 

pore sioat fac ble. faithful, and obedient 
gu jects and Servants. Signed in the Names, 
and by the command, of the said House of 
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Peers, hy E. Maxcurstra, Speaker pro tem- 
pore. Westmiuster, May 25, 1660.” 
‘Tbe Letter trom general Montagu was as 
follows ; 
“ To the right hon. the Speaker of the House 
of Peers. 
“ About ten leagues from Scheve- 
ling, May 23, 1660. | 
« Mylord; Uaving appointed a rendezvous 
of as many ships as could be got together in 
the Bay of Scheveling, that T might the Letter 
receive his majesty’s commands, in order to 
his happy return to England, it pleased his 
must gracious majesty, this day about noon, 
to embark bunself in the Nazeby, riding before 
Scheveling. ‘Their royal Inghncsses the dukes 
of York and Gloucester, the princess royal, 
queen of Buhemia, and the prince of Orange, 
accompanied lity majesty oo board ; and, ubout 
5 hours after, the duke of York embarking in 
the London, the duke of Gloucester in the 
Swiftsure, the princess royal, the qucen of Bo- 
hemia, and prince of Orange, returned to 
Scheveling ; and the fleet set sail, by his ma- 
Jesty’s command, bound for the port of Dover, 
whither I trust God will give us a speedy and 
prosperous passage. I apprehend it my duty 
to give your lordships the soonest advertise- 
meat thereof I could, and so remain, Your, &c. 
“© E, Montace.” 
The commons read a 2nd time, and com- 
mitted, a Bill for taking away the Court of 
Wards aod Liveries, and all Tenures in capite, 
ie Knights Service ; aad, on the question, 
ved, “‘ That the sum of 100,000/. a-year 
be settled on the king’s majesty, in lieu of the 
said Court and Tenures.” 
The King’s Letter to the Lords after landing.] 
May 28. ‘The Speaker of the house of lords 
acquainted their lordships with a Letter he had 
received by the hands of Mr. Berkeley ; which, 
being opeued, appeared to he a Letter from 
the King, and was read as follows : 
“To oor Trusty and right Well-beloved the 
Speaker of our Howse of Peers, to be 
communicated to the Lords there as- 


semnbled ; 

“C.R. Right Trusty and intirely-bcloved 
Cousmis, right trusty and right well-beloved 
Couns, aad right trusty and well-beloved, we 
pret you well: After we had received your 
invitation, we miade all possible expedition to 
embark, aud return to our mative kingdom, It 

God to bring us safe ta land, and 

We Dope thet pegee and happiness shall be 
to our kingdoms with us. We know 
rib heart to have nothing but affection to 
deol ne ot all our people; and we cannot 
triad hard blessing on our councils and 
here? for the advaacing the honour and 
re of our kingdoms, We cannot dis- 
yo = that you will. answer the professions 
ean made of year loyalty. - affection 
wil hed aed, you may be sure, that we 
te deficient in nething that becomes a 

’ prince to hus faithfal. subjects. We 
thertiy to meeyeu, and. do insend- to set 
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| forward from hence on Monday nett, and we 


hope to arrive at London on Tuesday in the 
afternoon, and will then give you timely notice 
where, and when, to attend us; and, iu the 
mean time, we bid you heartily tarewell. 
Given at our Court at Canterbury, this 26th 
day of May, 1660, in the 12th year of our 
reigu.” 

Allee the foregoing. Letter was read, the lord 
Berkley, one of the Commissioners sent over 
to the king, acquainted the house, That he 
was commanded by his majesty to let their 
lordships know, the King intended to be -the 


next day at Whitehall, at 12 o’clock, where he 


expected their lordshipsto attend him in a full 
assembly. 

Another Letter, to the same purport as the 
last to the lords, from the King, was presented 
to the commons by lord Falkland, and was read 
by their Speaker. , 

The late lords commissioners of the:Great 
Seal, according to the Order of the house, did 
this day bring the Great Seal, in their custody, 
to the clerk’s table, and delivered the same to 
the Speaker : and a smith being sent for forth- 
with, be was ordered to deface and break in 
pieces the said Seal at the bar, the house then 
sitting, which was done accordingly, and the 
pieces thereof were delivered to the late Com- 
missioners as their fecs. 

Both Houses wait upon the King at White 
hall.) May 29, p.m. The lords met for the 
purpose of going im the fureneon of this day 
from their own house, in procession, to wait 
upon the King at Whitehall. The earl of 
renee wasappointed to speak what his 
ordship thought fit; to express the joy of that 
house for his majesty’s safe return to his 
throne. | 

The commons did nothing material in the 
forenoon of this day, but resolve, nem. con. 
“ That the king’s majesty be pleased to give 
order, that the Oaths of Supremacy and Alle- 
giance be administered according to the laws 
aud statutes of this realm now in force.” 

. In the afternoon they met again, read and - 
committed a Bill for Confirmation of the Privi- 
leges of Parhament, Magna Charta, Statutum 
de Talagio non concedendo, the Petition of 
Rights, and other Acts: after which we find 
the following Entry in their Journals ; “ The 


King’s majesty having, by Letter to this 
-house, signified his pleasure to be at White- 


hall this day, and the losd Herbert having 
communicated his majesty’s intentions to give 
a-meeting to this house there, the house did, 
after their adjournment, walk on foot froin 
Westminster to Whitehall, divers gentlemen 
going before Mr. Speaker ; and, after them, 
the clerk, and clerk-assistant of this house; 
and next, before Mr. Speaker, the serjeant at 
arms attending tlis house bearing his mace, 
(being. all uncovered) the members of this 
house following Mr. Speaker three i a rank ; 
and, being come to Whitehall, they went up 
into the Banquetting-House, and there at- 
tended his majesty’s coming to Whitehall ; 
B2 


i 
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which being about 7 of the clock, ‘his majesty, 
about half an hour after, came into the Ban- 
quetting-House, and there placed himself in 
his ebair of state: whereupon Mr. Speaker, 
being before retired tothe lower part of the 
room, and the way being clear to the chair of 
state did, after his humble obeisance, walk up 
towards his majesty ; two memlers of the 
house going, one on one hand, and another on 
the other hand of him, and divers’ other mem- 
hers following him, the serjeant going imme- 
diately before bim, with the mace turned down- 
wards; and, in his way, made two other 
obeisances to his majesty; and, coming up to 
his majesty, he did address himself to him, ia 
the name of this house, by an eloquent oration, 
to which his majesty gave a gracious Answer : 

‘.which being performed, the members of this 
house, then attending, kissed his majesty’s 
hand : and, after that, his majesty retired out 
of the Banquetting-House; and Mr. Speaker, 
and the rest, thereupon departed.” 

Speech of the Speaker of the House of Lords to 
the King ut Whitehall.] May 30. The two 
houses having congratulated his majesty on his 
Return to his dominions and the exercise of 
his kingly office, by the mouths of their distinct 
Speakers, thev met azain this day to proceed 
in national affairs, which were now to be car- 
ried on according to the antient government of 
this realm, by king, lords, and commons. ‘The 
Speech the earl of Manchester, Speaker of the 
house of lords, till a lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper of the great seal could be created, made 

, to the king, is entered in the proceedings of 
this day, in their Journals, as follows : 

“© That this day may prove happy to your 
majesty, is the hope, the expectation, and the 
earnest desire of my lords the peers, whose 
commands are upon me to make this humble 
tender to your majesty, of their loyal joy for 
your majesty’s safe Return to your native king- 
dom, and for this happy Restoration of your 
majesty to your crown and dignity, after so long, 
and so sevcre, a suppression of your just right 
and title.—I shall not reflect upon your ma- 
Jesty’s sufferings, which have been your peo- 
ple’s miseries ; yet I cannot omit to say, that 
as the nation in general, so the peers, with a 
more personal and particular sense, have felt 
the stroke that cut the gordian knot, which fas- 
tened your majesty to your kingdom, and your 
kingdom to your majesty.—For since those 
strange and various fluctuations and discom- 
posures in government, since those horrid and 
unparalleled violations of all order and justice, 
strangers hare ruled over us, even with a rod 
of iron: but now, with satisfaction of heart, 
we own and see your majesty, our native 
king, a son of the wise, a son of the antient 
king’s, whose hand holds forth a golden 
scepter.—Great King! Give me leave to 
speak the confidence, as well ns the desires, 
of the peers of Englaud. Be you the pow- 
erful Defender of the true Protestant Faith ; 

‘the just asserter and maintainer of the Laws 
and Liberties of your subjects; so shall 
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‘ jadgment run down like a river, and justice 
‘like a mighty stream ;’ and God, the God of 
your mercy, who hath so miraculously ‘pre- 
served you, will establish your throne in righ- 
teousness and in peace.—Dread Sovereign | I 
offer no flattering titles, but speak the words 
of truth. You are the desire of three king- 
doms, the strength and the stay of the tribes 
of the peo; le, fur the moderating of extremities, 
the reconciling of differences, the satisfying of 
all interests, and for the restoring of the col- 
lapsed honour of tbese nations. Their eyes are 
toward your majesty, their tongucs, with loud 
acclamations of joy, speak the thonghts and 
loyal intentions of their hearts; their hands 
are litt up to Heaven with prayers and praises : 
and what oral triumph can equal this your 
pomp and glory ?—Long may your majesty live 
and reign ; a support to your friends, a@ terror 
to your enemies, an honour to your nation, and 
an example to kings of piety, justice, prudence, 
and power; that this prophetic expression 
may be verified in your majesty, * King Charles 
the Second shall be greater than ever was the 
greatest of that name,’” 

Lhe King's Answer.] To the above speech 
lis majesty madc the following Answer : 

‘ My lord; I am so disordered by my 
journey, and with the noise still sounding in 
my ears, (which I confess was pleasing to me, 
because it expressed the affections of my peo- 
ple) as I am unfit at the present to.make such 
a reply as I desire ; yet thus much I shall say 
unto you, That I take no greater satisfaction to 
myself in this my change. than that I find my 
heart really set to endeavour, by all means, for 
the restoring of this nation to their frecdom 
and happiness: and I hope, by the advice of 
my parliament, to effect it. Of this also you 
may be confident, that, next to the honour of 
God, from whom principally I shall ever own 
this Restoration to my crown, I shall study the 
welfare of my people ; and shall not only be a 
true Defender of the Faith, but a just asserter 
of the Laws and Liberties of my Subjects.” 

Speech of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to the King at Whitehall.] The Speech of the 
Speaker of the Hause of Commons on this 
occasion-is not entered in the Journals. It 
was, however, ufterwards printed, as follows: 

The Speech of Sir HanBoTTLe GriMsToN, 

Bart. Speaker of the Honourable House 
of Commons, to the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, delivered in the Ban- 
quetting-House, at Whitehall, May 29, 
1660, the Members of that House being 
then present. ; 

‘¢ Most gracious and dread Sovereign ; If 
all the reason and eloquence that is dispersed 
in so many several heads and tongues as are 
in the whole world, were conveyed into my 
brain, and united in my tongue, yet I should 
want sufficiency to discharge that great task I 
am now enjoined.—The restitation of your 
majesty to the exercise of your just and most 
indubitable native right of sovereignty, and the 
deliverance of your people from bondage & 


$7] 
slavery, hath been wrought out and brought to 
by a miraculous way of Divine Provi- 
dence, beyond and above the reach and com- 
sia of our understandings, and there- 
to beadmired ; impossible to be expressed. 
—God hath been pleased to train your ma- 
jexy ap in the school ef affliction, where you 
ve learned that excellent lesson of patience 
20 well, and improved it so mucl for the good 
of your people, that we lave all just cause for 
erer to bless God for it, and we doubt not but 
your name is registered in the records of Hea- 
ven, Co havea place in the highest form amongst 
those glorious martyrs of whom it is reported, 
that, through faith in Christ and patience in 
their safferings, they converted their very tor- 
menters, and conquered those barbarous bloody 
tyrants, ander whom they then suffered, inso- 
much as they themselves were many times in- 
forced to confess and cry out, ‘ Sat est vicisti 
Galliteas,’ they had their‘ vicisti,’ and that de- 
servediv ; but your majesty must have a treble 
vicrstl, for with the same weapons, faith and 
patience, you hare overcome and conquered 
the hearts and affections of all your people in 
three shies nations, the hearts and affections 
of all that are worthy. the name of good Chris- 
hans, or reasonable men—It is Gud, and God 
alone, to whom be the glory, that hath made 
your majesty so great a conqueror; indeed 
your conquest is incomparable, no story can 
instance the like, or furnish ns with an example 
to parallel it withal. It was 2 use and custom 
amongst the Romans, when any of their com- 
wanders had done eminent services abroad, nt 
their retarns, to honour them with triumphs, 
aod riding through their streets; there they re- 
ceived the praises and applauses of the people, 
with this inscription upon their laurel crowns. 
‘Vincenti dabitur.’ But your majesty’s victor 
18 nf another nature; and as it differs auch 
theirsin the quality of it, so your triumph 
mest differ as much from theirs in the manner 
ofit. They conquered bodies, bat your ma- 
jety hath conquered souls ; they conquered 
for the bonour and good of themselves, but 
your majesty hath conquered for the honour 
amd good of your people ; they conquered with 
re, but your majesty hath conquered with 
faith ; they conquered with power, but your 
Dyesty hath conquered with patience; and 
efore God himself bath written your Motto, 
and inscribed it upon your royal crown, ‘ Pati- 
ent dabitur.’ Their triumphs were in narrow 
oe but your majesty’s triumph must be in 
Lise hearts ; their trumphs lasted but fora 
Y, but your majesty’s triumph must last for 
Jour days, and after that to triumph in 
raven to all eternity.—I have read of a duke 
tgundy, who was called Carolus Audax, 
Ga tells us that his father was called 
st ° Bonus : ao Observator hath this Note 
a: That goodness doth ever prodace 
rood far Sir, you are the true son of such a 
rood God f° and so long as you serve our 
yee bata he, who is poodness itself, will give 
oes, @ princely virtue, and the best 
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foil your majesty can use, to set out the true 
lustre of all your other most eminent and , 
lovely graces.—Most Royal Sovereign, I have 
yet a few words more, and to doubt your pati- 
ence, who is the mirror of patience, were to 
commit a crime unpardonable and ht to be ex- 
cepted out of that Act of Oblivion, which your 
majesty lath so graciously tendered unto your 
a ; therefore, with an humble confidence, 

shall presume to acquaint your majesty, that 
I have it further in command to present you, 
at this time, witha Petition of Right, and huim- 
bly, upon my bended knees, to beg your royal 
assent thereunto. Sir, it hath already passed 
two great houses, Heaven and Earth, and I 
have Vox Populi, and Vox Dei, to warrant this 
bold demand. It is, That your majesty would 


be pleased to remove your throne of state, and 


to set it up in the hearts of your people; and 
as you are deservedly the king of hearts, there 
toreceive from your people a crown of hearts. 
Sir, this crown hath three excellent and rare 
properties, it is a sweet crown, it is a fast 
crown, and it isa lasting crown ; it is a sweet 
crown, for it is perfumed with nothing but the 
incense of prayers and praises; it is a fast 
crown, for it is sct upon your royal head, by 
him who only hath the power of hearts, the 
King of Kings ; and it is a lasting crown, your 
majesty can never wear it out, fur the longer 
vou wear this crown, it will be the better for the 
wearing ; and itis the hearty desires and most 
earnest prayers of all your loyal, loving, and 
faithful subjects, that you may never change 
that crown till you change it for a better, a 
crown of sternal glogy in the highest heavens ; 
and the Lord say Amen.” 

The King’s Answer.] To this harangue the 
King returned the following Answer : ; 
‘ T shall not trouble you with many words, for 
really [am so weary that I am scarce able to 
speak: But I desire you may know thus much, 
That whatsoever may concern the good of this 
people, the defence and confirmation of your’ 
Laws, and the establishment of your Religion, 
I shall be as ready to grant as you shall be to 
ask: And I shall study nothing more than to 

make them as happy as myself.” 

Account of the King’s Entry into London.) 
Befure we go on with the Proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament, we shall revert a little, 
to give some Account of the King’s Landing at . 
Dover, and the public Eutry be afterwards 
made into his City of London, and to that pa- 
lace to which he was then so great astranger. The 
Author we shall quote from is Dr. Gumble, 
who wrote the Life of General Monk, and 
who accompanied his master down to Dorer, to 
meet and receive the King on his Landinz.— 
‘On Saturday, May 26, his majesty landed at 
the beach on Dover Pier, with the dukes of 
York and Gloucester, and many other noble- 
men and gentlemen: The General received 
him with an affection so absolutely entire and 
vehement, as higher could not be expressed 
from a prince to his subject ; he embraced and 
kissed him. Our Author says, be had -the 
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honour to be at the General’s back when this 
happened, and was the third person that kissed 
the lem of his majesty’s garments after he set 
foot in England: That he set himself to observe 
his majesty’s countenance on his first Landing, 
where be did see a mixture of other passions 
besides joy in his face. Certainly, adds this 
Author, he had the remembrance of the cruel 
persecutions of both his father and himself, be- 
sides the numbers of people shouting, the great 
guns from the ships in the ruad, and from the 

astle, thundering with all the expressions of 
glory that were possible: these, with a reflection 
of things past not many years hefore might as 
well amaze as rejoice his royal heart.” —We shall 
not trace this Author any further in the King’s 
Journey from Dover* to London, where he says, 
“ his majesty pressed to be, that he might enter 
his capital on May 29, the day of his birth; 


* <The first mortification the king met with 
was as soon as be arrived at Canterbury, which 
was within three hours after he had landed at 
Dover; and where he found many of those 
who were justly looked upon, from thcir own 
sufferings or those of their fathers, and their 
constant adbering to the same principles, as of 
the king’s party, who with joy waited to kiss 
his hand, and were received by him with those 
open arms and . flowing expressions of grace, 
calling a}l those ‘by their names who were 
known to him, that they easily assured them- 
selves of the accomplishment of all their de- 
sires {rom such a generous prince. And some 
of them, that they mizht not lose the first op- 
portunity, forced him to give them present au- 
dience, in which they reckoned up the insup- 
portable losses undergone by themselves or their 
tathers, and some services of their own ; and 
thereupon demanded the present grant or 
promise of such or sach an ollice. Some, 
for the real swall- value of one though of the 
first classis, pressed for two or three with such 
confidence and importunity, and with such te- 
dious discourses, that the king was extremely 
nauseated with their suits, though his inodesty 
knew not how to break fromthem; that he no 
sooner got into his chamber, which for some 
hoars he was not able to do, than he lamented 
the condition to which he found he must be 
subject, and did in truth from that minute con- 
tract such a prejudice against the persons of 
some of those, though of the greatest quality, 
for the indeceucy and ineungruity of their 


pretences, that he never afterwards received: 


their addresses with his usual grace or pati- 
ence, and rarely granted any thing they de- 
sired, though the matter was more reasonable, 
and the manner of asking much more modest. 
But there was another mortification which 
immediately succeeded this, that gave him 
much more trouble, and in which he knew 
not how. to comport himself. The general, 
after he had given all necessary orders. to. his 
troops, and sent a short dispatch to the par- 
Lament of the king’s being come to Canterbury, 
and of his purpose to stay there twa days tll 
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on which day, being got as near Blackheath » 
he found the Army drawn up, and there ex— 
pressed their dutiful alicgiance in an humble 
Address, offering to sacrifice their lives, om 
whatsoever could be more dear to them, for 
his service, against whatsoever opposers; and 
would shew their obedience better in their ac— 
tions than in words. This sight did please his 
majesty very much, and he took a full tiew of 
them. They were as brave Troops as the 
world could shew, appearing to be soldiers well 
disciplined, and seemed to be men of one age 
and one mind. His majesty did like rather to 
have them Joyal subjects, asthey now protested, 
than (what some of them had been formerly) 
violent enemies. These men had bought wit 
at the hazard of their souls, as well as by the 
loss of sone blood, and now resolved loyalty 
into their nature and principles, and, I hope, 


the next Sunday was past, he came to the 
king in his chamber, and jn a sl.ort secret aue 
dience, and without any preamble or apology, 
as he was nota man of a graceful elocution, hre 
tuld him “ that he could not do him better 
service, than by recommending to him such 
persons, who were most gratetul tothe people, 
and in respect of their parts and interests were 
best able to serve hin :” and thereupon gave 
him a large paper full of names, which the 
king in disorder enough received, and without 
reading put it into his pocket that he might not 
enter mto any particular debate upou the 
persons, and told him “ that-he would be al- 
ways ready to receive his advice, and willing 
to gratify him in any thing he should desire, 
and which would not be prejudicial to his 
service.” The king, as soon as he could, took 
ao opportunity when there remaiued no more 
in his chawber, to inform the chancellor of 
the first assaults he had encountered as soon 
as he alighted out of his coach, and afterwards 
of what the general had said to him; and 
thereupon took the paper out of his pocket 
and read it. It contained the names of at 
least threescore and ten persons, who were 
thought fittest to be mide privy counsellors ; 
in the whole number whereof, there were only 
two, who had ever served the king or been 
looked upen as zealously affected two his ser- 
vice, the marquis of Mlertford, and the earl of 
Southampton,. who were both of so universal 
reputation and interest, and so well known to 
have the very particular esteem .of the king, 
that they Le no much recommendation. 


All the rest were either those counsellors who 


had served the king, and. deserted him by ad- 
heriug to the parliament; or of those who had 


‘most cminently disserved him in the beginning 


et the rebellion, and im the carrying it on 


with all fierceness and animosity until the 


new model, and dismissing the earl of Essex: 
then indeed Cromwell had grown: terrible to 
them and disposed them to wish the’ king were 
again pessessed of his: regal power, and whioh 
they. did but wish, There were then the 
naines of the. principal persons of tho. Preaby- 
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keep this resolution to this day: At St. 
George's Ficlds the lord mayor and aldermen 
bad pitched a glorious tent, and provided a 
sunipuous collation, and there, upon their 
koees, did their duties; andl the lord mayor 
delivered bis sword, and received it again. 
Altera short stgy his majesty hastened to see 
Whitehall, being glutted with the ceremonies 
of che day. Princes need their solitudes and 
reurements, and certainly he must be wise to 
a miracle, thatis never wlone and always bim- 
seil_—All the streets were richly adorned with 
tapestry, the conduits flowing with the richest 
wines, every window filled with numbers of 
spectators, and upon scaffolds built for that 
urpose, and all other plates of conveniency. 
here were ranked, in good order, the Trained 
Band forces on the one side of the streets, and 


terian party, to which the general was thought 
to be most inclined, at least to satisfy the 
foolish and gnruly inclinations of his, wife. 
There were likewise the names of some who 
were most notorious in all the other factions ; 
and of some‘who in respect of their mean qua- 
liues and meaner qualifications, no body could 
imagine how they could come to be named, 
except that, by the very odd mixture, any so- 
ber and wise resolutions and concurrence 
might be prevented.—Thbe king was in more 
than ordinary confusion with the reading this 
paper, and knew not well what to think of the 
general, in whose absolute power he now was. 
However, he resolved in the entrance upon 
bis government not'to consent to such impo- 
sons, which might prove perpetual fetters 
and chains upon him ever after. He gave the 
aper therefore to the chancellor, and bade 
“ take the first opportunity to discourse 
the matter with the general” (whom he had 
bot yet saluted) “or rather with Mr. Morrice 
most intimate friend,” whom be had newly 
nted to the king, and * with both whom 
presumed he would shortly be acquainted,” 
though for the present both were equally up- 
nown to him, Shortly after, when mutual 
visits had passed between them, and such pro- 
na as naturally are made between per- 
#ons who were like w have much to do with 
tach other ; and Mr. Morrice being in private 
with him, the chapcellor told him “ how much 
the king was surprised with the paper he had 
received from the general, which at least re- 
commended (and which would have always 
great authority with him) some such persons 
tia ah sia he could not yet, till 
re better known to him, repose an 
confidence.” And thereupon be sead i 
were od eee and said, “ that if such men 
die cat privy counsellors, it, woold either 
wou a, 10 the king’s own election, which 
bis malice, vet? tll mensure to be taken of 
ile at lk nature and judgment ; or (which 
Rec phi would be the case) to the iucli- 
sa ttl of tha genersl, which would 
with as ill effects.” Mr. Morrice 
waned much troubled at the 
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and said, “ the paper was of his panihgsl dean 
ure 


apprebension, 


[69 


the several companies in their liveries on the 
other. From Temple-Bar to Whitehall the 
‘Trained Bands of Westminster and the parta 
adjacent on one side, and some companies of 
the Army on the other, to whom was joined a 
company of the late king’s officers, commanded 
by sir John Stowel. ‘his was one of the plea- 
suntest sights that ever England beheld, to see 
@ goad prince and an obedicat people striying 
who should exceed in love and affection. May 
there never be otber coutention between them, 
—The procession was led by major-general 
Brown, who had a troop of 300, all in cloth of 
silver-doublets; then followed 1200. w velvet 
Goats, with footmen in purple liveries attend 
ing them; then another troop, ia buff coats, 
led by sir Jobn Robinson, withslceves of cloth 
of silver, and very rich green scarfg: After 


by the general’s order, who he was ass 
bad no such intention; but that be would pre- 
sently speak with him and return,” which he 


did within less than an hour, and expresged 


“the trouble the general was in upon the. 
king’s very just exception; and that the truth 
was, be had been obliged to have mych com 
munication with men of all humours and incli- 
nations, and so had promised to do ghem good 
offices to the king, and could not therefore 
avoid inserting their names in that paper 

without any imaginations that the king woul 

accept them: that he had done his part, and 
all that could be expected from him, and left 
the king todo what.he had thaught begt for 


- bis own service, which he would always desire 


him to do, whatever proposition he should ag 
any time presuine to make to his majesty, which. 
he would not proinise should be always rea- 
sonable. However, he did still heartily wish, 
that his majesty would make use of some of 
those persons,” whom.he named, and said, “ he 
knew imost of them were not his friends, and 
that his service would be more advanced by. 
admitting them, than by leaving them out.”—~ . 
The king was abundantly pleased with this 
good temper of the general, and less digljked: 
those, who he discerned would be grateful to 
him, than any of the rest: and so. the nexg 
day, he made the general knight of the Gar- 
ter, and admitted him of the council, and like- 
wise at the same time gave the signet to Mr. 
Morrice, who was sworn of the council and 
secretary of state; and‘sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, who had been presented by the gene~ 
tal under a ial recommendation, was then 
tao sworn of the council, and the rather be- 
cause having lately married the niece of the 
earl of Southampton (who was then Itkewise 
resent and received. the Garter to which he 
d been elected some years before) it wag 
believed that his slippery humour would be 
easily restrained and fixed by the uocle, All 
this was transacted during his sah stay, a8 
Canterbury.” Lord Ciarendoo’s Life, vaxtten 
by bimself, p. 5. : ; 


a 2 
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these a troop of 150, with blue liveries, laced 
with silver lace, with 6 trumpeters and 7 foot- 
men in sea-green and silver. Then a troop of 
220, with :30 footmen in grey and silver live- 
ries, and 4 trumpeters richly cloathed ; then an- 
other troop of 105, with grey liveries, and 6 
trumpets; and another of 70, with 5 trumpets. 
Then 3 troops more, two of 300, and one of 
100, all richly habited and bravely mounted ; 
after these caine two trumpets with his majes- 
ty’s arms; the sheriffs men in red cloaks, rich- 
ly taced with silver lace, to the number of 80, 
with pikes.in their hands. Then followed 600 
of the several companies of London, on horse- 
back, in black velvet coats with gold chains, 
each company having footmen in rich Liveries 
attending.—After these-came a kettle-drum, 5 
trumpets, 3 streamers, and many rich red live- 
ries witi) silver lace : Alter these 12 ministers, 
and then another kettle-drum and 4 trumpets, 
with his majesty’s life-guard of horse, com- 
manded by the lord Gerrard. Then 3 trum- 
pets in rich coats and sattin doublets, and the 
city marshal with 8 footmen in French green, 
trimmed with crimson and white, the city waits, 
and all the city officers in order; then the two 
sheriffs, and all the aldermen in their scarlet 
gowns and rich trappings, with footmen in li- 
veries, red coats laced with silver, and cloth 
of gold-and silver, the heralds and maces in 
rich coats; then the lord mayor carrying the 
swurd bare, and next to mm the duke of Buck- 
ingham and the General, and then the king’s 
majesty betwixt the dukes of York and Glou- 
cester; after which followed a great troup of 

‘bis majesty's servants ; then followed a troop 
of horse with white culours; then the General’s 
lite-guard, commanded by sir Philip Eloward ; 
wherein, beside the established number, rode 
several noble persons; in the first rank were 
such as bad 100,000/. per ann. of inheritance 
among them; after them 5 regiments of the 
Army Horse, led by col. Knight; and then two 
troops of noblemen and geuticmen to close the 
procession®.” 

May 31. The earl of Berkshire acquainted 
the lords, That he was commanded by bis ma- 
jesty to signify his desire to this house, that 
those who were created pecrs by patent, by 
his Inte majesty at Oxford, should sit in.the 
honse. On which’ the lords ordered the same 
lord to attend the king, and acquaint him, 


+ * “The concourse was so creat, that the king 
tode in a crowd from the Bridge.to Whiteball ; 
all the Companies of the City-standing in order 
on both sides, and giving loud thanks to God 
for his majesty’s presence. He no sooner came 
to Whitehall but the two Houses ot Parliament 
solemnly cast themselves at his feet, with all 
vows of affection to the world’s end. In a 


word, the joy was so unexpressible and so uni- 


versal, that his majesty said smiling to some 
about him, ‘he doubted it had been lis own 


¢ fant he had been absent so long; for he saw 
‘nobody that did not protest’ he had ever 


‘ wished his returu.” Clarendon, v. vi. p. 773 


| 


1660.—The King comes to the House. [os 


That matters of honour.did belong to his ma— 
Jesty, and this house did acquiesce in his plea— 
sure. And agreed, That the Ordcr formerly 
passed, for excluding any lurds made at-Ox— 
turd from sitting in the house, should be can— 
celled, nuiled, and made void, and that the 
lords sub-committee for Privileges, &c- 
should see this done and executed accordingly . 
Also, thatthe said lords should meet to con— 
sider of placing the scats and forms of the 
house, for making more rvom for the peers. 

Lhe King comes to the House.| June 1. 
The King came to the house of lords for the 
hrst time, and, sending for the commons, his 
majesty made a short speech to both houses, 
and then commanded the lord chancellor 
(IIyde) to deliver his mind further to them, 
which he accordingly did, say the Journals, in 
a large one; but neither of them are entered 
in thase authorities. Nor have we met with 
them, at length, elsewhere; there is only a 
short abstract of the chancellur’s Speech pre- 
served in bistory*, which he made after the 
king had given his royal assent to these 3 Bills, 
viz. 1. ** An Act for preventing and removing 
all Questionsand Disputes, concerning the As~ 
sembliug and Sitting of this present Parliament. 
2. An Act for putting in Execution an Ordi- 
nance mentioned in the said Act. 3. An Act 
for Continua::ce of Process, and all judicial 
Proceedings. After which, - 

The Lord Chuncellor told both houses,“ With 
how much readiness tis majesty had passeal 
these important Acts, and how willing they 
should at all tunes hereafter find him, to pass 
any other that might tend to the advantage 
and benefit of the people; in a parucular 
manner desiring, in his majesty’s behalf, That 
the Bill of Oblivion, in winch they had made 
so good a progress, might be expedited: that 
the people might see and know his wajes~ 
ty’s ‘extraordivary gracious care to ease and 
free them from their doubts and fears; and 
that he had not forgotten his gracious Decla- 
ration made at Breda, but that he would in all 
points make good the same.” 

Thanks returned to the Committce sent to the 
King.| The Commons resolved, That the 
gentlemen, the members of this house, who 
were ‘sent to his majesty with a Letter from 
this house, have the thanks of this house, 
for their eminent service. Accordingly, the 
Speaker said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I shall nut need 
to tell you what notice the house hath taken 
of the eminent service you have performed 
in your late employment to his majesty ; 
you have brought home the ark, the glory 
of England, his majesty’s person, in safety; 
and truly, if ever a'service deserved to be 
called a service of ever-blessed memory, this 
is such a service: therefore the house hath 
commanded this service to be singled out from 
all your former eminent and worthy services, 
and to du it per excellentiam, as much exceed- 
ing all that ever hath been done before fot 


* See Echard’s History of England, p. 773. 
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this nation. Aad since the merit thereof is | So help me God, and by the contents of thid 


such, that no thanks can he proportionable 
theresoto, bot the thanks of this house, I am 
therefore commanded, in the name of this 
house, and of all those they represent, the 
commons of England, to return you their very 
bearty Thanks.” 

At che same time, Mr. Hollis informed the 
bouse, That he having been sent, with the 
other worthy members, to the king, some 
aspersions had been cast upon him, as if he 
kad, im his Speech to the king, (see p. 36) 
transgressed the Instructions given him by the 
house : ov which the house ordered, * That he 
shoald have leave to print the Speech he made 
to his majesty, as also the King’s Answer to it, 
for which he had the king’s leave, as well as 
the Instructions of the Louse, for his own vin- 
dication. 

Jane 4. The commonssent up Mr. Prynne, 
and others, to the lords, to desire their con- 
currence in sending to ‘his majesty, to desire 
bim to issue out his Proclamation, against those 
that had a hand in the horrid Murder of his 
late majesty. The lords agreed to this, and 
the king consenting, a Proclamation was pub- 
ae pair . | 

of Supremacy and Allegiance to be 

leken by the Members, gc.] The commons 
were busy must of this day in taking the Oaths 
to the new government, or rather to the old 
ove re-established. The right hon. James, 
marquis and earl of Ormond, Jord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and lord steward of his majesty’s 
bold, came into the lobby at the door of 

the house of commons, where a table being 
set, and a chair prepared, being attended by 
the clerk of the crown, and the clerk of the 
commons house, with the Rolls of such mem- 
bers as were returned to serve in this parlia- 
ment, his lordship gave the Oaths of Supre- 
macy and Allegiance to several members, 
m he had, by his commission, deputed to 

r the same to other members in his 


Form of the Oath of Supremacy. 
I, A. B. do utterly testify and declare in 
Cae That our sovereign lord king 
naries 1]. is the only supreme governor of 
is realm, and of all other his majesty’s do- 
nea and countries, as well in all spiri- 
ecclesiastical things, or causes, as tem- 
poral; and that no foreign prince, person, 
te, state, or pdtentate, hath, or ought to 
sab any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
~ ace, or authority, ecclesiastical or spi- 
Sat within this realm: and therefore I do 
-_._) Fenounce and forsake all foreign juris- 
ai i powers, superiorities, and authorities; 
fith cua” roa a agree I Shee 
_80d true allegiance te the king’s 
we his heirs and lawful successors ; co 
ee shall assist and defend all juris- 
Plies 8, privileges, pre-eminences, and autho- 
He sranted or belonging to the king’s ma- 
as Saat and successors; or united or 


Vou IV, the imperial crown of this rcalm : 


book.” 


Form of the Oath of Allegiance. 
“ J, A. B. do truly and sincerely acknow- 


ledge, profess, testify, and declare, in my con 
science, before God and the world, That our 
sovereign lord king Charles II. is lawful and 
rightful king of this realm, and of all other his 
majesty’s dominions and countries; and that 
the Pope, neither of himself, nor by any au- 
thority of the Church or See of Rome, or by 
any other means, with any other, hath any 
power or authority to depose the king, or to 
dispose of any of his majesty’s kingdoms or 
dominions, or to authorize any foreign prince 
to invade or annoy him, or his countries; or 
to discharge any of his majesty’s subjects of 
their allegiance and obedience to his majesty ; 
or to give licence or leave to any of them to 
bear arms, raise tumults, or to offer any vio- 
‘lence or hurt to his majesty’s royal person, 
state, or government, or to any of his majesty’s 
subjects, within his majesty’s dominions.— 
Also, I do swear from my heart, That, not- 
withstanding any declaration, or sentence of 
excommunication or deprivation, made or 
granted, or to be made or granted, by the 
Pope, or his successors, or by any authority 
derived, or pretended to be derived, from him, 
or his see, against the said king, his beirs or 
successors, or any absolution of the said sub- 
jects from their obedience, I will bear faith 
and true allegiance to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors; and him and them will defend, 
to the uttermost of my power, against all con- 
spiracies and attempts whatsoever, which shall 
be made against his or their persons, their 
crown and dignity, by reason or colour of any: 
such sentence or declaration, or otherwise ; 
and will do my best endeavour to disclose and 
make known unto his majesty, bis heirs and 
successors, all treasons, and traiterous con- 
spiracies, which I shall know, or hear of, to be 
against him, or any of them.—And 1 do fur- 
ther swear, That I do, from my heart, abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
this damnable doctrine and position, That 
rinces, which be excommunicated or deprived 
y the Pupe, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And 
I do believe, and in conscience am resolved, 
that neither the Pope, nor any person whatso- 
ever, hath power to absolve me of this Oath, 
or any part thereof; which I acknowledze, by 
good and full authority, to be lawfully nunis- 
tered unto me; and do renounce all pardons 
and dispensations to the contrary: and all 
these things I do plainly and sincerely acknow- 
ledge and swear, according to these express 
words by me spoken, and according to the . 
plain and common sense and understanding of 
the same words, without any equivocation, or 
mental evasion, or secret reservation whatso- 
ever: and I do make this recognition and ac- 
knowledgment Haran fe 
upon the true faith of a Chistian. 
a God.” 


willingly, and tale 
So help 
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June 5. The commons were still busy in 
carrying on the Act of Indemnity aud general 
Pardon, and this day it was proposed to except 
seven persuns for life and estate. And it be- 
ing likewise proposed, That they should be 
then named, }homas Harrison, Wns. Say, John 
Jones, Thomas Scott, Cornelius Holland, John 
Lisle, and Jolin Barkstead, were agreed on for 
that purpose. 

June 8. ‘The commons proceeded to exeept 
more persons out of their Act of Pardon, when 
John Cooke, Andrew Broughton, and Edward 
Dendy, solicitors and agents at the late King’s 
Trial, were excepted both as to life and estates. 
And having exatnined some Witnesses, touch- 
ing the person who executed the late King, 
they resolved, That those two persons, who 
were upon the scattuold in disguise, when the 
detestable and traiterous sentence upon the 
late King was executed, be excepted out of 
the veneral Act of Pardon for lite and estate. 

The cotnmons, in carrying on the Act ot Ob- 

livion, were still seeking out for such as were 
to be excepted out of it, and had appointed a 
committee to intorm themselves, by perusing 
the Journal of the pretended High Court ot 
‘Justice, for the Trial of the late King, what 
persuns not sitting at the said Trial on the 
Q7th of Jan. 1648, did sit at the said trial, in 
Westminster-Hall, any of the days preceding, 
and to report their Names to the House. 

June 9. Accordingly, Mr. Prynne, from 
the committee, brought in several Names of 
such persons, with the times of their sitting at 
the Trial; on which the house resolved, Vhat 
Wm. lord Munson, Thomas Challoner, James 
Challoner, John Fry, Francis Lascelles, sir HH. 
Mildmay, Rob. Wallop, sir Gilbert Pickering, 
sir James Harrington, ‘Tho. Lister, and John 
Phelpes, one of the clerks under the pretended 
Hich Court of Justice, should all be excepted 
out of the Act of general Pardon and Obhvion, 
tor and in respect only of such pains, penalties, 
and forfeitures, (not extending to life) as shall 
be thought fit to be inflicted on them by ano- 
ther Act, intended to be hereafter passed for 
that purpose.—At the same time, the follow- 
Iny persons were voted to be spared for life, 
though all sat in Judgment on the late King; 

© the lord Grey of Grooby, sir Hardress Waller, 
Valentine W auton, Edw. Whalley, Isaac Ewer, 
sir John Danvers, sir Pho. Maleverer, sir John 
Bourchier, Wm. Heveninghaw, Isaac Penning 
ton, Henry Marten, Wm. Purefoy, Joho Blak- 
ston, Gilbert Millington, sir Wm. Constable, 
Edi, Ludlow, sir Michael Livesay, Rob. Tich- 
borne, Owen Rowe, Robert Lilburne, Richard 
Deane, John Okey, John Hughson, Wm. Goffe, 
John Carew, Miies Corbett, Francis Allen, 
Peregrine Pelham, John Moore, John Allured, 
Henry Smyth, Humphry Edwards, Gregory 
Clement, ‘Tho. Wogan, sir Gregory Norton, 
Edm, Harvey, John Venn, Thomas Andrews, 
alderman of Loudon, Wm. Cawley, Anthony 
Stapely, Jolin Downes, Tho. Horton, Thomas 
Horton, ‘Tho. Hammond, Nich. Love, Vincent 
Potter, Augustin Garjand, John Dixwell, Geo. 
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Fleetwood, Simon Mayne, James Temple, 
Peter Temple, ‘Damel Blagrave, and ‘Thounas 
Wayte, 

June. .The house resumed the debate on 
the Act of general Pardon and Oblivion, when 
a Letter from Wilham Lenthall, esq. the 
Speaker of the Long Parhament, was read, 
and the question being put, ‘hat he be one ot 
the 20 persous to be excepted out of the general 
Act of Pardon, to suffer such pains and penal— 
ies, lite only excepted, as should: be thought 
proper to inflict upon him ? The house divided, 
and it was carned avainst him by 215 to 126. 
Sir Henry Vane was also voted tolie under the 
same dilemma, without any division.—The 
above-mentioned Letter was addressed to the 
Speaker, and wasas follows : 

‘© Mr. Speaker ; 1 find it not possible for 
me to take off the misapprehensions of some 
persons, misled by arguments, af my great 
gains which I got when I sat in your chair, and 
especially that of Compositions, where it 19 
thought I had 51. of every compounder. It is 
truc, both houses did so order it, but very 
shortly it was again disannulled ; so that what 
[ received of that was very inconsiderable, as 
may appear by examination of the books of 
the house, and the serjeant at arms; and the 
clerks first reserving their parts, paid mine unto 
me, which is a check uponme. And as to the 
protit concerning passing of private Bills, as it 
is paid hy the clerks, so it is checked as afore- 
said.—Before his late majesty’s going from 
London, the house took into consideration my 
great and extraordinary charge and loss, and 
gave me, by vote, 6,0U0/. but I never to this 
day received the one half of it ; besides which 
I never had gift of land or money, nor any 
part of that 5/. per diem which is due to the 
Speaker, as Speaker, whilst he so continues. 
I shall desire you, sir, td offer so much of thes 
as shall be necessary to express me, with all 
humility, to the house ; but not asa justifi- 
cation of myself, but to shew the truth of m 
condition, And this will very much obhge, 
Mr. Speaker, W. Lentaatr.® 


* William Lenthall, esq. died Sept. $, 1662, 
and very penitent, as appears from the following 
Account, in a Letter from Dr. Ralph Bridcock, 
who visited him in bis last sickness.—* When,™ 
says he, “I came to his presence, he told me he 
was very elad to see me, for he had two great 
works todo, and I must assist him in both ; to 
fit his body for the earth, and his soul for hea- 
ven; towhich purpose he desired me to pray 
with him: I told him the Church had nope 
an Office at the Visitation of the Sick, and — 
must use that; and he said, ‘ Yes, he chiefty 
‘desired the Prayers of the Church,’ wherein 
he joined with great fervency and devotion. 
After prayers he desired absolution ; I told 
him I was ready and willing to pronounce it, 
but he must first come to a Christian confession 
and contrition for the sins and failings of his 
life. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ then instruct me 


‘to my duty,” I desired him to examine bis 
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The lords bad had an affair of their own Pri- 
vilege before them for some time, relating to 
the Chxnice of their own Speaker in some cases : 
end, a committee being appointed to examine 
sato thrs business, the ford Roberts reported 
their result tothe house: ‘ That it isthe duty 
of the lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper of the 
great seal, of England, ordinarily to attend the 
lords house of parhament; and that in case 
thoee great otticers be absent from the house, 
and (iat there be none authorized, uoder the 
great seal, by the king, to supply that place in 
the house of peers, the lords may then chuse 
tbeir own Speaker during that vacancy.” The 
boase confirmed this report, and ordered it to 

be entered in the Roll amongst the standing 
Orders of the house: and, soon after, the king 
thoozht proper to grant a commission, under 
his great seal, to sir Orlando Bridgman, lord 
thie! baron of the exchequer, to execute that 
place whenever the lord chancellor should: be 


hie by the Ten Commandments, and wherein 
he fouad his failings, to fly to the Gospel tor 
mercy. Then I read the Ten Commandinents 
to kim in order, mentioning the principal sins 
egainst each commandment. To pass by other 
things, (under the seal of the office) when I caine 
tothe fifth commandment, and remembered 
him, That disobedience, rebellion, and. schism, 
were the great sins, against this commandment, 
‘Yes, sir,’ said be, ‘ there is my trouble ;’ my 
, Usovedience, not to my natural parents, but 
_ tguinse the pater patrie, our deceased sove- 
Teen. I confess, with Saul, I held their 
cloaths whilst they murdered him ; but herein 
Was Dot s0 criminal as Saul was, for, God 
tho knowest, I never consented to his death ; 
Lever prayed and endeavoured what I could 
_ Meainet it, but I did too much, God forgive 
me! I then desired him to deal freely and 
openly in that business, and if he knew any of 
those villains chat plotted or contrived that 
d murder, who were not yet detected, he 


now discoverthem. He answered,‘ He 


was a stranger te that business, his soul never 
_ catered into that secret ; but what concerns 
‘i said he, ‘I will confess freely. Three 
Gre especially laid to my charge, 
‘Wherein, indeed, I ai ‘too guilty : That’ I 
Fria from the parliament to the Army ; that 
+p posed the bloody question for trying the 
King ; and that I sat after the king’s death, 
10 the first I give this Answer, That Crom 
well, and his agents, deceived a wiser man 
a0 myself, that excellent king, and then 
well deceive me also, as they did. I 
‘the the Presbyterians would never restore 
the king to his just rights, as those men swore 
; ee ao rata DO excuse can 
; ©, but 1 have the king’s pardon, and I 
vate Almighty God will shew me his mercy 
in ie sir,’ ee he, ‘ even then, when I 
: juestion, I hoped the ve uttin 
Teno would have cleared a betaiee 
“bes ed there were four to one against it ; 
they deceived me also, To the third, J 


* 
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absent.—The lords also appointed a committee 
to cunsider of the great Vivlation that hath 
been committed upon the Peers of this realm, 
by restraining their persons, burning them in 
the hand, refusing their . Privileges when they 
have been claimed, and many other Breaches : 
and that the said committee have power to 
send for all offenders in those kinds, and after — 
examination thereof, to report it to the house, 

June 13. The commons agreed that the 
following persons should be of the 20 who 
were to be excepted out of the Act of Pardon, 
for pains and penalties not extending to life, 
viz. Wm, Burton, ser}. Rd. Keeble, Oliver St. 
John, John Ireton, sir Arthur Haslerig, col. 
Wm. Sydenham, John Desborough, and Da- 
niel Axtell. The Trial of Bulstrode Whitlocke, 
a person well known in these and former times, 
came also on; and the question being put, 
Whether the main question be now put, it 
passcd in the negative, 175 against 134; so 


make this candid confession, That it was my 
own baseness, cowardice, and unworthy fear, 
to submit my life and estate to the mercy of 
those men that murdered the king, that hur- 
‘ ried me on against my own conscience to act 
‘with them; yet then [ thought also I might 
‘do some good, and hinder some ill. Some- 
“thing I -did for the Church and the Univer- 
‘sities ; something for the king when I broke 
‘the Oath of Abjuration, as sir O. B. and 
‘ yourself know; something for his Return 
‘also too, as my lord G, M. J. T. and yourself, 
‘know: but the .ill [ did over-weighed the 
‘little good I would have done. God forgive | 
“me for this also.’ After this I remembered 
him, That the Fathers of the Church had also 
been murdered and, ruined, and asked, Whe- 
ther ho had any hand, or gave any consent 
therein? He answered, ‘ No; for I always 
‘did believe that was the primitive and best 
‘government of the Church ;’ and said, ‘ I die 
‘a dutiful son of the Church of England, as it 
‘was established before those times; for I 
‘ have not seen the alteration of the Liturgy.’ 
After this office, wherein, indeed, he shewed 
himself a very hearty penitent, he agnin desired 
the Absolution of the Church, which I then 
pronounced, and which he received with much 
content and satisfaction ; ‘ For,’ said he, ‘now, 
‘ indeed, do I feel the joy and benefit of the 
‘ Office which Christ hath left in his Church, 
Then praying for the king that he might long 
and happily reign over us, and for the peace 
of the Church, he again desired pravers. ‘The 
next day lie received the Sacrament; and after 
that work I desired him to express himself to 
Mr. Dickerson, (a learned physician, fellow of 
Merton College, who received the Sacrament 
with hin!) concerning the King’s Death, because 
he bad only done it to mein confession ; 
which he did, to the same effect as he 
had done to me. The rest of bis time was 
spent in devotion and penitential meditations 
to his very last.” From an Original in Dr. 
William’s MS. Collections, vol. viii. No 127, 
F2 
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that Mr. Whitlocke was respited for that time. 
+The commons continued to except persons 
out of their Act of Pardon, but though it had 
been voted to except no more than 20, yet they 
went on with their exceptions for Pains and 
Penalties, and col. John Lambert, Christ. 
Pack, alderman of London, and John Black- 
well, of Murtlack, were named for that pur- 
ose. 

The celebrated John Milton comes next to 
be questioned for writing two Books, one inti- 
tuled, “ Johannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo 
. Anglicano Defensio, contra Claud Anonimi, 
alias Salmasii Defensionem Regiam ;” the other, 
an Answer to a Book called, ‘‘ The Portrai- 
ture of his late Majesty in his Solitude and 
Sufferings.” At the same time, one John 
Goodwin was mentioned for writing another 
Book, intituled, “« The Obstructors of Justice,”. 
in detence of the traiterous Sentence against 
the late king. These two persons were ordered 
to be taken into cusiudy by the serjeant at 
arms, tobe prosecuted by the attorney-general ; 
and, lastly, the king was desired to issue out 
his proclamation to recall their Books,. along 
with such other Books as should be presented 
to bis majesty, in a schedule from the bouse, 
in order to their being burnt by the hands of 
- the common hangman. 

The King’s. Message relative to the Act of 
Indemnity.| This day, Mr. Secretary Morrice* 
acquainted the commons that he had a Mes- 
sage from bis majesty in writing ; which he 
was commanded to deliver .to that house, 
ae desired it might be read. It was as fol- 
ows : 

“ C.R. We bave had too ample a mani- 
festation of your affection and duty toward us, 
the good effect whereof is notorious to the 
world, to make the least doubt of the conti- 
nuance and improvement thereof, or in the 
Jeast degree to dislike what you have done, or 
to complain of what you have left undone. We 
know well the weight of those affairs, which 


depend upon your counsels, and the time that | 


must unavoidably be spent in debates, where 
there must naturally be difference of opmion 
and judgment, amongst those whose desires of 


® «“ Sir William Morrice, who was allied to 
general Monk, was, for his own merit, and 
that of his illustrious kinsman, preferred to the 
office of Secretary of State. He was aman of 
learning and good abilities, but was not com- 
aa qualified for his great employment, as 
e knew but little of foreign languages, and 
less of foreign affairs. The Secretary spoke 
Latin fluently, understood Greek, and acquitted 
bimselfduring the seven years that he continued 
in office without reproach. He died Dec. 12, 
1676. He was author. of a Book entitled, 
‘The Common Right to the Lord’s Supper 
asserted.’ One singularity is recorded of him, 
That he would never suffer any man to say 
race in his own house beside himself; there, 
e said, he was both priest and king.” Grainger, 
val, ili, p. 350. | 
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the public peace and safety are the same; 
and, neither we nor, you must be overmuch 
troubled, if we find our good intentions, and 
the unwearied pains we take to reduce those 
good intentioas into real acts, for the quiet . 
and security of the nation, mis-represented and 
mis-interpreted by those who are, in truth, 
afflicted to see the public distractions, by God’s 
blessing, so near an end ; and, by others, upon 
whose weakness, fears, and jealousies, the acti- 
vity and cunning of those illmen have too great 
an influence.—How wonderful and miraculous 
soever thegreat harmony of affections between 
us and our good subjects is, (and that is so vi- 
sible and manifest to the world, that there 
scarte appears the view of any cloud to over- 
shadow or disturb it) yct, we must not think 
that God Almighty hath wrought the miracle 
to that degree, that a nation so miserably di- 
vided for so many years, is so soon and entirely 
united in their affections and endeavours, as 
were to be wished ; but that the evil consciences 
of many men continue so awake for mischief, 
that they are vot willing to take rest themselves, 
or to suffer others to take it : and we have all 
had too sad experience of the unhappy effects 
of fears and jealousies, how groundless and 
unreasonable svever, not to think it very neces- 
sary to apply all timely and proper remedies to 
those distempers, and to prevent the inconve- 


“niences and mischiefs which too naturally flow 


from thence : we well foresaw, that the great 
violation, which the laws of the land had for 
so many years sustained, had filled the hearts 
of the people with a terrible apprebension of 
insecurity to themselves, if all they had said 
and done should be liable to be examined and 
poe’ by those laws which had been so vio- 
ated; and that nothing could establish the 
security of king and people, but a full provision, 
that the returning to the reverence and obedi- 
ence of the law, which is good for us all, 
should not turn to the ruin of any, who are 
willing and fit to receive that protection here- 
after fro the law, and to pay that subjection 
to it that is just and necessary ; and, there- 
fore, we made that free offer of a general: 
Pardon, in such a manner, as is expressed in 
our Declaration ; and how ready and desirous 
we are to make good the same, appears by our 
Proclamation, which we have issued out upon, 
and according to, your desire.—However, it 18 
evident, that all we have, or do offer, doth not 
enough compose the minds of our people, nor, 
in their opinions, can their security be Ng 
vided for, till the Act of Indemnity and Obli- 
vion be passed ; and we find great industry 1s 
used by those, who do not wish that peace to 
the kingdom they ought to do, to persuade our 
good subjects, that we have no mind to make 
good our promises, which, in truth, we desire 
to perform for our own sake us well as theirs : 
and we do therefore very earnestly recommend 
it to you, that all possible expedition be used 
in the passing that most necessary Act, whereb 

our good subjects generally will be satisfied, 
that their ecurity is in their own hands, and 


s 
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depends upon their future actions, and that 
they are free for all that is » and so all the 
endeavours of ill men will be disappointed, 
which would persuade them not to do well 
bow, because they have heretofore done amiss. 
And we are the more engaged to this our re- 
commendation, because, upon the reflection of 
your eminent zeal and affection for our service, 
and hearty concurrence with us io all we have 
desired from you, men are apt to persuade 
others, though they do not believe it themselves, 
that the passing the Act ts therefore deferred, 
because we do not eneugh press the dispatch 
of it, which we do desire from our heart, and 
are confident you will the sooner do, upon 
this our earnest recommendation.” 

After the reading of the above Remonstrance 
from the king, the commons desired the Secre- 
tary to return their humble Thanks to his ma- 

_Jesty for his gracious Message; and to acquaint 
him, That the house would make it their en- 
deavour to give a speedy dispatch to what is 
mentioned in the Message ; and to all other 
matters relating to the public. 
_ Debate on the Act of Indemnity.} Accord- 
inely, the house resumed the Act of [ndem- 
nity; when, after debate, it was resolved, That 
Charles Fleetwood, John Pyne, Richard Dean, 
major Richard Creed, Philip Nye, Juhn Good- 
win, clerk, colonel Ralph Cobbet, William 
Hewet, and Hugh Peters, should be excepted 
out of the act o general pardon and oblivion ; 
the two last for life. 

A cunous Manuscript, ® which bas certain! 
been the Note-Book of some member of this 
parliament, and which was sent in to the Editors 
of the ‘ Parliamentary or Constitutional His- 
tory of England,’ informs us, That when this de- 
bate was entered into, at this time, sir Henry 
Cholmley moved, That all such members as 
bad sat in any High Court of Justice should 
withdraw, bat refused to name any. This mo- 
ton was seconded by sir Wm. Vincent; to 
which Mr. Charlton and Mr. Prynne added, 
all those that abjured, or signed the Instru- 
ment of Government. Mr. Goodrick spoke 
t» lay that business aside; and sir George 

th, not to question them now, but to go to 
the business of the day. Lord Falkland mov- 
edto exclude them; as did also sir George 
Ryves, and col. King. Some other speakers 
tre named in the MS. for and against the 
Motion: the house did not divide upon it, but 
went to the business of the day, which was to 
name the 20 persons who were to be excepted 
out of the general Pardon. Mr. Prynnoe mov- 
TSS 


*This Manuscript is by way of Diary, and 
begins with June 18, 1660; but is broken into 
sometimes by lacerations, &c. It is written in 
the hand of the times, coincides exactly with 
the Journals of the commons, but is much more 
Particular in the names of the Speakers in each 

te. It was communicated to the Editors 

: pha presales . Syren History 
an v. Unar n 

LL.D. Dean of Exeter. sa ade 


ed firsyagainst col, Fleetwood, which was an- 
swered by sir Ralph Knight, for him; but Mr. 
Palmer and col. King, speaking also against 
him, he was voted: to be excepted ; making the 
14th man. Lord Falkland named col. Pyne; 
which Mr. Swanton and Mr. Chafe, seconding, . 
saying, He was called the King of the West, 
and was a great tyrant, upon the question, he 
was voted to be excepted, being the 15th man. 
Mr. Philip Jones was named next; but, on 
readiug a Petition from him, justifying bimself 
that he was not guilty of the king’s death, and 
Mr. Annesley and Mr, Finch speaking for him, 
his affair was dropt. Mr. Prynne moved 
against Richard Cromwell; but, no one se- 
conding, the house proceeded no farther 
against bim at that time. The same member 
named major Salway, but Mr. Doleswell deli- 
vering a Petition from the major, and he and 
Mr. Knightley speaking for him, he was also 
assed by. Sir Tho. Clarges moved against 

d. Dean; saying, There was a suspicion that 
he had lately dispersed dangerous papers in 
Scotland, and was an Anabaptist; upon which 
he was voted amongst the excepted, and made 
the 16th man. 

The case of Mr. Whitlocke, the Memo- 
rialist, who bad actcd in high stations in every 
revolution since the late king’s death, came on 
again this day. Mr, Prynne first moved the 
house against him, which was seconded by 
sir ner Ashton and sir Henry Finch, who 
said Whitlocke was as much an ambassador 
as St. John was; was for fining him, but not to 
exceed the value of two years income of his es- 
tate. Mr. Annesley was for not quitting bin, 
but to set some mark of disfavour upon him 
only, by reason of his numerous family. Mr. 
Charlton also spoke against him, but mode- 
rately; and Mr. Palmer moved to spare his 
estate for his children’s sake. For Whitlocke 
spoke Mr. Willoughby, sir Heory Cholmley, 
Mr. Turner, lord Howard, sir Geo. Booth, sir 
John Robinson, and sir Rd. Brown, who said, 
Mr. Whitlocke preserved him from being ta- 
ken; and sir John Holland, who urged his 
sending the king over 500/. and his securing 
Lyme for him, of which his son was governor. 
On the whole, Mr. Whitlocke was again ac- 
quitted. 

The next person who was named was major 
Creed, and only major Archer spoke for him; 
however, the house divided twice on this affair; 
first, Whether the question should he then 
put; which was carried, 147 against 101; and 
the main question being put, Creed was cast 
by 133 to 103 : so he made the 17th man. 

Sir William Wylde moved the house against 
Philip Nye, a minister: he was seconded by 
sir Henry Finch; who said, Nye bad en- 
riched himself very much in those times of 
plunder and rapine ; and that there necded no 
particular charge, since the hue-and-cry was 

neral against him. Mr. Turner also urged 
it home against Nye, and said, That he being 
the grandee at the committee for bestowing 
Benefices, a young man of learning and merit 
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would not pass with him, when a Worthless 
good-tor-nothing fellow was always preferred. 
Sir Rd. Temple moved to charge Nye with 
some capital crime; but the house was more 
modera‘e, and one Mr. Folie speaking for him, 
he was only excepted as above, and made the 
18th man.—Jolin Goodwin, the Author betore- 
mentioned, was next named b y Mr. Prynne, 
and voted to be the 19th man. 

Col. Cobbett was moved against by Mr. 
Hopkins ; sir Henry Finch seconded ; but not 
to put him on the list of the 2c, but except him 
by hinselfas capital : but this not being agreed 
to, it was resolved, ‘That Cobbett should only 
stand for pains and penalties, and he made the 
20th man. 

Judge Thorpe was named at the same time 
with Cobbett, by col. King, seconded by Mr. 
Winheld and Mr. Prynne; who mentioned one 
Thorpe, that was a judge in Edw. 2nd’s time, 
who, tor taking bribes and other misdemeanors, 
was punished ; and therefore desired that this 
Judge Thorpe might also suffer the same: but 
several meinbers speaking in behalf of ‘Thorpe, 
he was acquitted, and Cobbett taken in his 
place. 

The case of Hugh Peters, the pulpit incen- 
diary, came next to be considered. Serjeant 
Tyrrel produced an informativn against him, 
from one Dr. Young, a physician in Wales: 
that Peters, being very sick and like to die, 
told him, that 1¢ was he and Cromwell con- 
sulted together how to dispose of the late 
king. Hewlett, the man suspected to have 
cut off the king’s bead, was also named with 
Peters, there being two witnessess ready to 
swear against him: on which the house thouglit 
proper to except them out of the Act for lite, 
and leave them to the law, 

July 2. The business of raising money for 
the present exigencies of the State came first 
on the carpet, in the house of commons, the 
beginning of this month: which, the MS. 
Diary acquaints us, was first moved for by Mr. 
secretary Morrice, in an excellent speech for 
that purpose. This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Annesley, who were for 
doing of it speedily. But sic Win. Lewis ar- 
gued, That it was best to proceed with the Act 
of Indemnity first, that people might be more 
ready to pay. Sir John Northcot spoke an 


* Nye was a leading Independent preacher: 
“¢ He was put into Dr. Featly’s living at Acton, 
and rode thither every Lord’s day in triumph, 
in a coach drawn with four horses, to exercise 
there.” See Levite’s Scourge, 1644, p. 61. 


‘ © Atthe Restoration it was debated several 


hours together, whether Philip Nye and John 
Goodwin should not be excepted for life, be- 
cause they had acted so highly (none more so, 
except Hugh Peters) against the King; and it 
caine at last to this result, That if, after the 1s¢ 
of September, the same year, they should ac- 
cept aay preferment, they should in law 
stand as if they had been excepted totally for 
life.” Wood's Athea, Oxon. vol. ii. col. 369. 
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the same side, as did also Mr. Prynne and Mr. 
Knightley. However, lord Falkland, speaking 
in behalf of the first motion, which was tu raise 
money specdily to pay the Debts of the Nation; 
and Mr, Pierepoint saying, That the charge of 
the Army and Navy, and the interest, came to 
6000/. a day; that it was inconsistent for an 
army and parliament to subsist togcther, and 
that the Trained-Bands were sufficient: To all 
which, col. Birch adding, That the people’s 
liberties were aot safe with such an army ; that, 
though he was a member of « himself, yet he 
moved it might be paid off; and said, that 
260,000/. would disband ten regiments of foot; 
the house agreed to set aside every luesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, to go upon means to 
raise money for that purpose. 

The same day, the house went upon the Act 
of Indemnity ; in which a strong debateand a@ 
division upon it ensued, which we give from 
the authority of the atorementioned MS, 
Dury. A proviso was put into the house by 
some unknown member, to be added tothe 
Bill; which was, to disable all the persons of 
the High Court of Justice; all decimators, 
major-enerals, abjurors, and all those that pe- 
titioned against the king. Hereupon a hot de- 
bate began; Mr. Annesley meved to have it 
thrown out, which was seconded by sir Joba 
Northcot; Mr. Goodrick to throw it out, say- 
ing, It was as dangerous as a hand-granado 10 
a barrel of gunpowder. Sir Heory Finch for 
throwing it out; saying, It did include all men. 
Sir Tho. Clarges for the same, adding, That it 
was a most dangerous thing, and an indulgence 
not to inquire who brought it iu, for he de- 
served to be called to the bar. On the other 
side, there were several members who spoke 
for the whole proviso, and others to mitigate 
and take part. Mr. Prynne was for the whole, 
seconded by Mr. Chariton, who added, That 
he who said the person who brought it in de- 
served to be called to the bar, deserved it him- 
self; and moved against those that petitioned 


- against the king, or sat in parliament in the 


years 1647 and 48, and in the High Court of 
Justice: Also, against all those who were the 
contrivers of the Instrument of Government, 
those that were imposers of taxes under Oliver, 
major-generals, and decimators; adding, That 
though he never pressed the death of any man, 
yet, to secure the future peace of the nation, 
he could not be silent. Col. King was likewise 
for receiving the proviso; saying, It was not 
prudence to set up those in power that now lay 
undertheir feet: nor that any inthe house who 
were guilty of such crimes, should plead their 
own causes.—The mitigaturs were, first sir - 
Henry Chomley, who moved to take in the 
Proviso in part. Mr. Trelany was only against 
major-generals and decimators. Mr. Palmer 
against all abjurors, major-generals, and High 
Court of Justice men. Sir Wm. D’Oiley was 
for referring the proviso to a committee. Mr, 
Kniglit urged, That the proviso was too large 
and not to be mended. Sir Thomas Meeres 
to amend it, if possible; but he feared it was 
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imposible. But ser}. Hales, being for reject- 
- ing the whole Proviso, argued, That it was con- 
trary tothe king’s desire, and even the Act it- 
sell, which excepted but 20 persons for pains 
aod penalties ; and therefore inoved, in order 
to cement all diflerences, to reject it. And 
Mr. Young saying, That though he was not 
concerned in the proviso, yet he was against it, 
because it was against the king’s desire. Mr. 
Tbomas concluding, ‘That this ought to be laid 
mice, and to take another something like it. 
At last the proviso was ordered to be laid a- 
side, Bat this debate begat another, for col. 
White immediately moved the house, ‘That any 
Proviso brought in, read, and nobedy owning 
ut, might be laid aside. This was seconded by 
ol. Shapcot and sir George Booth. Mr. 
Knightley was for owning of it the first time of 
reading it; Mr. Stevens, to subscribe their 
names; Mr. Trelany, to cast it out the first 
reading, if none spoke to it; and though Mr. 
Charlton argued, That if the gentleman that 
brought in the Proviso be oat of the house, and 
bo one speak to it, then to reject it, yet no 
Order was made oa this motion, says the Diary, 
nor is there any such thing in the Journals. 
The commons resuming the affair of the Bill 
of Indemnity, another Proviso wae offered ; the 
debate on which was stronger than any we 
have yet met with; lasting, as the MS. says, 
shore two hours. Col, Jones spoke first, very 
srongly, to it, in every particular, This Pro- 
v0 was to cause all (Mhcers, during the Pro- 
tectorate, to refund their salaries. Particularly 
umed against Mr. Prideaux for the post-office; 
likewise against the High Court of Justice men, 
the Council and Committee of Satety, commis- 
toners for excise and customs, the trustees 
for king and queen’s lands, dean and chapter’s 
commissioners, with all those that were eom- 
Bissioners of sequestratious,or concerned in the 
Prae-Office. This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Prynoe, in all its articles; who said also, 
That he knew those persons had received above 
250,000. for their iniquitous doings, and. 
ore moved that they might be made to re- 
fied it. Col. King spoke on the same side 
very warmly, saying amongst other things, It 
wasfit such spunges should be squeezed.—But 


this motion for refunding met witha very warm. 


repale. Sir Tho. Widdrington was the frst 
who pleaded strongly quant He ended his 
wyunents by saying, That if he was included 
m the Proviso, he had much better have been 
maf etcloded the Act. Sir Heneage Finch 
nid, That most of these complaints were al- 
rady named in the Act, and particularly 
whch Mente excepted, bat not their heirs, 
sei this proviso would include. Mr. Stevens 
i, That those were not accountants, but 
might be included in the proviso notwith- 
—s the Act, if some little amendments 
madein it, Mr. Cheelton said, The pro- 
wits Ca be amended, and moved that it 
mee Stand. Sir Wi. D’Oiley was ‘also for 
ming the provise, but to refer it to two or 
berens te word it better, and to leave 


out the Judges. Some other members, spoke 
for the proviso ; but all inetfectual: fur seve-~ 
ral members spoke on the other side of the 
question, as sir Tho. Clarges, Mr. Young, serj. 
Litdeton, Mr. Bodardo, andl Mr. Briscoe, who 
said, Suck rigour would confound men, where- 
as mercy would convert them. To which Mr. 
Goodrick, on the same, argued, That the re- 
funding would be to some a greater punish~ 
ment, than to be one of the 20 excepted, pcr- 
sons; and that all the soldiers were included : 
and, lastly, sir Antb. Ashley Cooper closed 
the debate, with saying, He might freely speak, 
because he never reccived any salary; but he 
luoked upon the proviso as dangerous to the 
peace of the nation; adding, ‘That it reached 
gen. Monk, and admiral Montagu, after the 
house had given them thanks, and thousands 
besides. On all which the question being 
called and put, Whetber the Proviso should 
staad or be laid aside, the house divided, when 
the numbers were, for standing, 151, for the 
latter, 181. ; — md 
The last Proviso offered this day, was agains® 
such as shall not take the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy ; to which Mr. Turner added, 
“or shall refuse them.’ A great debate fol- 
lowed on this also, many members speaking 
for and against this Proviso. The most re- 


/markable on each side were these, Mr. Tres 
| vor, im behalf of the Papists, said It was not 


fit to make am Oath the price of pardon. 
Mr. Bamfield was tor not imposing the oaths 
so rigorously; ‘for then, he said, they would 
force persons, for saving their lives and estates, 
to dama their souls. Mr. Knight moved to 
leave out the Oath of Supremacy, and thea 
none would stick at the other. Mr. Hollis 
moved to consider more of this motion, and 
to be very tender in imposing oaths; asking, 
Whether this was intended to destroy all Ca- 
tholics, which.it would infallibly do ; tbat he 
was as much against Papists as any man, but 
thought this Proviso was better laid aside.— 
There-were many advocates for the motion; 
on which side sir Wm. Morrice speaking, said, 
There secmed to be something lay hid in the 
Opposition to it: which words Mr. Hollis took 


exception at, because he had spoken agains 
'#. On the whole, this proviso was rejected, 
| without a division. 


July 6. Another warm debate took place 
on a Proviso offered to the Bill of Iudemnity, 
which was, To question any Attorney or Soli< 
citor, that acted for the Protector, or in any — 
high court of justice. This was first spokea 
to by Mr. Prynne, who was for questioning 
them, and then to leave them to the law tor 


| recovery of damages.. Several members spoke 


against this proviso to have it laid aside: tilh 
Mr. Charlton moved not to reject it, but ta 
amend it; and particularly moved against. op@ 
Mr. Ellis, who was solicitor at Dr. Hewitt’a 
Trial. Col. Shapcot spoke against the proviso, 
and in favour of the Solicitor, and said, De. 
Hewitt did not refer himself in time to the 
court; for sentence being once given, the 
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solicitor told the doctor the court could not 
hear him then: to which Mr. Raynesford an- 
swered, in behalf of the Solicitor, That he 
never satin court but one day, and never 
said any such word as was laid to his charge. 
To which Mr. Grey added, That he heard Dr. 
Hewitt say, If any judge or counsel would say 
he ougiit to plead,’ he would have done it. At 
Jast, the question being put, Whether the Pro- 
viso should be laid aside, the Speaker gave it 
for the Ayes; but sir Rob. Brook said the 
Noes had it; upon which the house dividing, 
sir Tho. Widdrington said, There were two 
gentlemen gone out. Several motions ensued 
on this; to divide the house notwithstanding ; 
and after that it took‘up un half an hour’s 
debate, Whether the Ayes or Noes should go 


out; but the Speaker saying the Ayes sbould,- 


although several old members in the house 
said the contrary, their numbers were 138 for 
the Proviso, and 163 against it; so that this also 
was laid aside, 

Debate in the Commons on Religion.] July 
9. The grand committee for Religion sat ac- 
cording to order; the debate on which we 
shall give at large, from the MS. Diary, ob- 
serving, that now was the contest whether the 
Presbyterian Church Government, or the 
Church of England formerly established, should 
reign. 

Sir Trevor Wilkams opened the debate, by 
moving for the established Religion, according 
to the 39 Articles; which he said was not only 
according to the Old and New Testament, but 
was as much as all tbat own Christianity pro- 
fess.—-Several members after him spoke for 
and against this motion; as, Mr. Gower, Dr. 
Clayton, col. King, Mr. Broderick, Mr. Ste- 
vens, and Mr. Throgmorton; who said, All 
Protestant Churches did profess according to 
the Scripture, and moved that the 39 Articles 
should be inserted in the Bill. Lord Richard- 
son and sir John Northcot, for the same. 

Serj. Hales said he was for the 39 Articles ; 
but thought it not fitting to join them with the 
Old and New Testament, in the same para- 
graph, but in some other. 

Mr. Broderick was for the Articles ; saying, 
He had often conversed with those of several 
charches abroad, and that all professed Keli- 
gions were according to the Scriptures; and 
moved for a National Synod. 

Lord Falkland spoke on the same side, and 
_ said, It was not fit to debate the whole Bill in 

that house, but to leave the doctrinal part to a 
Synod. . 

Mr. Peckham was not for altering our Reli- 
gion without proper judges of it, as bya Sy- 
nod ; and urged a case in a trial in Westmin- 
ster-Hall, where the judges sent for a falconer 
about a hawk; saying, ‘ Quilibet in arte sua;’ 
and therefore moved for a Synod in this case, 
lest, going further, they should be like little 
boys, who, learning to swim, go out of their 
reach and are drowned. 

Sir Heneaye Finch spoke most excellently 
concerning this subject, and said, That not 
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one letter of the Bill made good the title of it ; 
that the Religion of our church was not to 
seek, but we have enjoyed it long; and there- 
fore should not now be inquiring for It. How- 
ever, he moved this should be referred to an 
Assembly of Divines, for which they ought to 
petition the king; for he knew no law for al- 
tering the government of the Church by Bish- 
ops. And, lastly, as for liberty for teader con- 
sciences, he said no man knew what it was. 

Mr. Prynne spoke very honestly and pas- 
sionately for the paragraph in the Bill; and 
concluded with saying, The determination of 
the Synod must he confirmed by the king and 
parhament. ‘To whom, | | 

Sir Heneage Finch again said, That the 
original of the paragraph was from Cromwell, 
and he did hope they would not cant after 
him; but that, if the faith grounded upon 
Scripture, and the discipline according to the 
laws, were put in the paragraph, he then would 
give his consent to it. 

Several more members spoke, till at last it 
was moved to adjourn it to another time, which 
was opposed by others; and the committee 
sat an hour in the dark, before candles were 
suffered to be brought in, and then they were 
twice blown out, but the third time they were 

reserved, though with great disorder; till at 
ast, adds our authority, about ten at night it 
was voted, ‘“‘ That the king should be desired 
to convene a sclect number of Divines to treat. 
concerning that affair, and the committee aot 
to sit again till the 23d of Oct. next.” 

The Act of Indemnity passes the Commons. 
July 11. This day the long-expected Act o 
Indemnity passed the commons ; it was inti- 
tuled, ‘ An Act of free and general Pardon, 
Indemnity, and Oblivion;’ and was ordered to 
be sent up to the lords. 

Debate on the Bill of Sales.| Another Bill 
of great consequence had been brought into 
the commons, and read ance, called, ‘ A Bill 
of Sales.’ This was to consider the cases of 
those who had been purchasers of the king’s, 
queen's, and church’s Lands, during the late 
times of plunder and devastation. And this 
day the said Bill coming to be read a 2nd 
time, a Debate arose, of which the MS, 
Diary gives this-abstract :-—It was opened by 
col, Jones, who moved the house against 
those who had bought the king’s Lands and 
Woods, as also of Deans and Chapters ; to 
examine what money the purchasers had paid 
for them; but to consider the Soldiers under 

eneral Monk at the same time. A Petition 
rora the purchasers of St. James’s,- and St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, being offered to, the 
house by sir Anth, Irby, col. Shapcot opposed 
the reading of it there ; but moved for a com- 
mittee to receive Petitions. 

Mr. Palmer spoke very high and excellently 

ainst the Shale Bill ; and moved that the 
king’s Lands, as well as those of others, should 
be restored to them implicitly. ; 

Sir Tho. Wroth seconded this motion, and 
said, That, as to his own case, whatever he 
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had bought, be did freely give back again, : they should prevent them, and give her it them- 
thwugh he had paid 18 years purchase for them. ; selves.—U pon the whole, it was ordered, ‘That 
Mr. Prysne said, That no compensation , all the king's aud qucen’s Lands, Kents and 
ehuuid be made to those who had bought the: Profits, be lett out of the bill; and to be 
kinz's Lands ; that it was against their oaths | referred toa grand committee of the whole 
to suffer it, except ta those who were antient , house. 7 
tenants, who had bought the same in order to | General Monk created Duke of Albemarle.} 
pecserve themselves and titles; and, in that! July 13. ‘The lord-chancclior informed the 
cae, to petition the king: also to consider | house of lords, ‘That his majesty had conferred 
the-e who had purchased land in and about! the honour and ttle of Duke of Albemarle on 
Weaminster, which then was worth nonghe; | the lord-eeneral Monk ; whereupon the house 
be, baring now built fair houses upon them, | ordered, That he should be introduced between 
the rents amount to a considerable valuc, and |; the duke of Buckingham and the marquis of 
will be so for the future. Winchester, the lord great-chamberlain, with- 
Mr. Goodrick spoke also for the old tenants | out robes, Garter king at arms going before 
that were forced to buy or be turned out,; him. Being thus brought in, he delivered his 
aad to commit the bill, Mr. Barton and Mr. | patent, on his knees, to the Jord-chanccellor, 
Gewen fora commitment also; but the former ; who delivering the same to the clerk of parhia- 
was not for confirming any Sale to those who | ment, it was poblickly read ; after which Garter 
sat after 1648, or High Court of Justice men : | king at arms delivered back the patent to the 
the latter urged, That it was the king’s interest | lord-general Monk ; who, by this grant from 
to iiave the bill committed. Whether it was; his majesty, was created * Baro de Potheridge, 
that thas last assertion stirred up the zeal of | Beauchamp et ‘Tevs, comes Torrington, et Dux 
anuther inemnber, or from some other cause, {| Albemarle.’ The ceremony aforesaid being 
Mr. Calmady moved to have the bill cast | ended, the duke was placed, by Garter, be- 
ont ; ot else, if they would commit it, to com- | tween the duke of Buckingham and the mar- 
Mt Ht te the recessury-house ubuve. Which | quis of Winchester. The lords ordered also, 
Buia, as Ht might properly enough be culled, | That the lord great-chamberlain and the lord 
Mr. Annesley rebuked, as unbetitting such an | Berkley should wait upon his majesty to give 
usembly. | him Thanks, from that house, for the honour 
Mr Sephens argued against the bill, saying, | he had been pleased to confer on the duke of 
That they ought nut to encourave evil-doers ; | Albemarle; and that he be added to the com- 
kat, instead of confirming estates, to punish | mittee of privileges. 
tee purchasers: he meved also for an act of Debate in the Commons on Religion.] 
resuinption, wherejw they were to be left to | July 16. We have alrcady given, -from a 
the king’s mercy; but was for committing | MS. Diary, the substance of a debate on Reli- 
the bill. gion, by « Committee of the commons ap- 
Mr. Naight was against it; saying, He ceuld | pointed for that purpose. The saine authority 
at in conscience consent to it, as he should | gives us another, which happened this day. 
easwer atthe day of judyment. Sir John Northcot began the debate, by 
‘ir Aath, Cope would have all persons in the | speaking very highly against Deans and Chap- 
boose to imitate sic Tho. Wroth, and restore | ters; but spared the Bishops, saymg, The 
ther purchased Lands; which, he said, would | former did nothing ‘but eat and drink and 
g00d example to others without. rise up to play,’ or something worse : upon 
Mr. Lewlher was against the’ bill; saying, | which Mr. --— stood up and reproved him; 
: old proverb was, ‘ That he that eats the | but he was justified by sir Walter Erle, 
kin’s cose showd be choaked with the fea-| Mr. Prynne said, He could not be for 
ers; and that he was ayainst the bill by rea- | bishops, unless they would derive their power 
son of his oath, frum the king, and not vaant themselves to be 
Sit Tho. Meres desired the house not to | Jore Divino. 
rea greater care of the king than they had Mr. Walpole was for putting the question, 
of the church ; and said, ‘The purchasers had | Which was the Protestant Faith, according to 
my paid themselves ; and moved for re- | the scriptures and the government of tke 
"mjtion aed a grand committee. Charch, and according to law. 
bl weral members were for committing the:1 Mr. Knightley was for the clergy in gencral, 
s the last to have all major-generals and | saying, The faults of private persons ought not 
mmpers excepted out of the bill: not one | to make the function criminal. 
malldeas speaking directly in defence of it, | Sir Tho. Widdrington said, The question, as 
cept sit Tho. Widdrmeton, who might be a | it was, was not for a committee, or even a par- 


{ 
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Ea deeplyinterested in its consequences.— | liament ; but moved to make two questions 
Falkland moved the house in behalf of . of it. 
~ sicen, and to refer her case to a com- Mr. Grove said, The question was compli- 


Pie Str Geo. Ryves spoke also in behalf cated, and desired that the first part might he 
ie Qaeen, and against the Purchasers ; put; adding, That the king was then consulting 
i whi not fit tte French, whe all) with divines about the discipline of the Church, 
tore " ¢ duret_ not demand the Queen’s join- | Dr. Clayton said, That discipline was as ne- 
a now be suficred to de it ; but that oo with doctrine, as lite in a natural body. 

{ 


\ 
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Mr. Stephens said, The first part of the ques- 
tion they should ail agree im; but, for the 
second, not to anticipate the king, who was, 
at that time, consulting about it. 

Mr. Howard, argued tor the whole question. 
Ife said, ‘hat as monarchy had been so long 
interrupted by rebellion and faction, so bad 
episcopacy by schisin and heresy; and that no 
ene that spoke against episcopacy offered any 
thing better. 

Mr. Young was for dividing, and not to mix 
the doctrine and discipline together ; yet, he 
said, he was for episcopacy, though he did. not 
think it an article of faith: and urged the 
king’s Declaration for tender consciences for- 
merly, and his present endeavours for settling 
of peace amongst all people. 

gr John Temple argued for a division of the 
question, saying, the former discipline was the 
occasion of their former troubles ; and moved 
for a synod. 

Col. King said, That no man could tell what 
the discipline according to law was; and 
therefore woved to divide the question. 

Mr. Zhrogmorton spoke highly for Bishops, 
saying, That, except Scotland, there was 
scarce any Reformed Church but what had 
Bishops. 

Mr. Bunckley said, He thought a moderate 
episcopacy might take in the good of both 
parties; and urged the king’s present incli- 
nations and endeavours for it: that episcopacy, 
in its extent, was more boundless than mo- 
narchy ; adding, That some of the Bishops 
gloricd in putting down all lectures in a 
country, aud it was a fault to preach twice a 
day ; bac ‘concluded, ‘That government by 
episcopacy, if circumscribed, was to be wished ; 
and moved to divide the question. 

Sir Heneage Finch said, The first part was 
not to be put singly, after 140 years practice. 

Sir John Talbvt said, Those that formerly 
desired to hasten the Settlement of Religion, 
now strove to obstruct the question. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard said, He could not give 
his vote for the question, uoul he knew whe- 

ither it was against the Covenant. This was 
seconded by col. Shapcot, who argued, That 
many things in the Liturgy might be amended ; 
and boped that men would not be imposing on 
other’s consciences : that he was not against 
Bishops, but their power; and moved to divide 
the question. 

Sir Tho. Wharton said, We was in his judg- 
went episcopal; but moved the question might 
not be put at present, because the king was in 
consultation about it. 

Mr. Bunckley, again, was now for laying the 
whole question aside; because, he said, If it 
was put and carried, all ministers made since 
4618 would be abolished. 

Sir John Northcot again moved in behalf of 
the ministry, and said, Many of those who were 
ordained by Preshyters, were gctive in bring- 
ing in the king. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper said, Our Reli- 
gian was too much mixed with intcrest; nei- 
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ther was it ripe enough now to handle that 
sulject; and moved that this debate be now 
luid aside, and the whole committee adjourned 
for 3 months.—After 7 hours debare, about 10 
at night, it was at last agreed to refer the 
maticr to the king, and to such divines as he 
should please to chuse; and, to adjourn this 
Comunittee to the 23d of October next. 

Lhe Earl of Bristol's Speech on the Bill of 
Indemnity.] July 20. The lords adjourned 
themselves into a committee, to consider of the 
Bill of Indemnity; and, after some time, the 
house was resumed, but no report was made 
of their proceedings therein as yet.—At the 
same time, the lords received a quickening 
Messaze from the commons to hasten the dis- 
patch of that Bill; and another for Confirma- 
tion of Judicial Proceedings : alledging these 
two reasons for it, That, unless the latter Bill 
be passed, there can be no Assizes kept, tho” 
they are appointed; and, unless the former be 
the same, the animosities of the people will be 
increased, and thereby the peace of the king- 
dom greatly disturbed.—On the receipt of this 
Message the lords went again into a committee 
on the Bill of Indemnity; and the house be- 
ing resumed, the lord Roberts reported the 
opinion of the committee was, That all those 
persons who gave Sentence of Death upon the 
late king, or signed the Warrant for bis mur- 
der, shall be excepted out of the Bill of In- 
demnity: and, that to know who those persons 
are, the original evidences shall be desired 
from the house of commons for their lordsbips 
information: which opinion the house con- 
ee the debate, this day, on the above 

Wt, 

The Earl of Bristol* addressed their lord- 
in these words: ‘‘ My lords; Being to speak 
unto your lordships somewhat more extendedly 
than what is my use, and upon a subject 
wherein there may be, perhaps, not only dif- 
ference, but even fervour of opinions, I find 
myself obliged, by somewhat that happened to 
me here the other day, to beg a favour of your 


* London, printed in the year 1660. ‘ The 
earl of Bristol was a man of courage and learn- 
ing, of a bold temper, and a lively wit, but of 
no judgment nor steadiness, He was in the 
queen's interest during the war at Oxford. 
And he studied to drive things past the possi- 
bility of a treaty, or any reconciliation ; fancy- 
ing that nothing would make the military men 
so sure to the king, as his being sure to them, 
and giving them bopes of sharing the confis- 
cated estates among them, whereas, he thought, 
all discourses of treaty made them feeble and 
tearful. Wheu he went beyond sea he turned 
Papist. But it was after a way of his own: 
for he loved to magnify the difference between 
the Church and the Coart of Rome. He was 
esteemed a very good speaker; but he was 
too copious, and too florid. He was set at the 
head of the Popish party, and was a violent 
enemy of the earl of Clarendon.” Burnet, 
vol. i, p. 104, 
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lordships, that, if I should chance to err in 
forms and orders of. the house, or that there 
should slip from me, unawares, any expression 
that may be dissonant to the ears of those whn 
understand better than I the force and pro- 
priety of words, you will not be severe unto 
me; but be pleased to cunsider, that I have 
been 16 years out of my country, and in a pro- 
fession far different from what I am, now a- 
doing: im confidence of this indulgence I shall 
proceed.— My lords; you have here before 
you, 10 this Bill of Indemnity, the most im- 
pertant business that, perhaps, the house of 
peers hath at any time had tin deliberation; it 
is that upou which the honour or eternal re- 
proach of the nation abroad, and its happiness 
or confusion at home, seems (next under God’s 
inscrutable providence) most principally to de- 
pend: for, on the one side, how abborred a 
nation must we be to all others, if the infamy 
of our sovereign’s murder should not be 
thoroughly washed away, by justice, in the 
blood of the guilty? And, on the other, what 
happiness or quiet can we hope for at home; 
nay, what new combustions ought we not to 
apprehend, if the criminal and.the misled, (be- 
tween whom the eye of the law can make lit- 
He distinction) making up so numerous a part 
of the nation, their fears, which might orge 
them to new crimes, should not be secured, by 
the firmest assurances of impunity? Punishin 
and securing are, certainly, the two. principa 
eods of this Bill; and wherein, as certainty, 
every one of your lordships doth concur; but 
whether the means of attaining those ends 
hare been sufficiently lighted upon by the house 
of commons, in this Bill, that, I suppose, is 
the present question; and wherein I think 
myself in duty obliged to express unto your 
lordships, with freedom and sincerity, my 
Jodement, in all humble submission unto yours. 
—As for that part of the Bill which relates 
to our sovereign’s murder, I find it so short, 
and so much out of the way of what we owe, 
h to the severity and solemnity of that re- 
venge, that [ cannot but think it, in some sort, 
(pardon the expression) a profanation of the 
cue nght of that sacred expiation, to handle it 
in the same Bill, promiscuoasly, with other more 
vulgar things. My motion therefore shall be, 
That there be forthwith a committee appoint- 
» 9 consider of all things fit to be done, for 
washing away of that stain from the natinn, 
and from the age wherein we live; and to draw 
Up ao Act purposely and solely for that end. 
Inconfidence that this motion will either be 
embraced by your lordslips, or that, if it be 
opposed, I shall have the liberty to fortify it 
by my reasons, I shall set that business apart, 
and apply my discourse to what concerns this 
bill, in all other relations; in which I shall 
not make nice to tell your lordships, that I 
think it defective in man things reasonable, 
redundant in some things unreasonable ; 
Jet, notwithstanding, not only my humble 
on, but my most earnest pressure, as far 
“swith humility I say, shall be, That we may 
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proceed immediately to the passing of this Bill, 
with little or no alteration.—This, my lords, 
may appear a surprising motion from a person 
thought to be, as indeed I am, as much in- 
flamed as any man living with indignation at 
the detestable proceedings of the late usurped 
power, so pernicious to the public, and so in- 
jurions to my own particular; in whom the 
motion may seem yet more surprising, when [ 
shall have told you, with trath, that I am ir- 
reparably ruined in my furtune for my loyalty, 
if this Bill of Indemnity to others for their . 
disloyalty, should pass as it is here offered 
unto your lordships: but the grouad I go upon 
is this received maxim, as to all public sanc- 
tions, Better a mischief than an inconvenience ; 
yea,' better innumerable mischiets to particular 
persons and families, than one heavy inconve- 
nience to the public.—My lords; I profess 
unto you I find myself set on fire, when [ think 
that the blood of so many virtuous and meri- 
torious peers, and persons, and others of all 
ranks, so cruelly and impiously shed, should 
cry so loud for vengeance, and not find it from 
us. That many of the wickcdest and meanest 
of the people should remain, as it were, re- 
warded for their treasons, rich and triumphant 
in the spoils of tle most eminent in virtue and 
toyalty, of all the nobility: and gentry of the 
kingdom. What generous spirit can make re- 
flection on these things, and not find his heart 
burn into rage within him? Here it is, my 
lords, that we sufferers have need of all our 
philosophy. But when I consider that these 
are mischiefs only to the sufferers, and that, to 
insist upon a remedy, might perhaps expose 
the public to an irreparable inconvenience, I _ 
thank God I find, in an instant, all my resent- 
ments calmed and submitted to my primary 
duty.—My lords; we have here in our view a 
kingdom tossed, and rolling still with the ef- 
fects of past tempests; and though, God be 
thanked, the storm be miraculously ceased, we 
cannot say that the danger is, until we get into 


still water: that still, that smooth water is 


only to be found in the generality’s security 
from their guilty fears, and in the two houses’ 
union between themselves, and with their so- 
vereign, Whether the latter may not be en- 
dangered, if we should enter into controversy 
upon the particulars of this Bil, I leave unto 
your lordships to judge. But, certainly, as to 
the former, there can be hopes of raising mo- 
nies, or disbanding armies, or of settling that 
happiness and tranquility which we all sigh for, 
of being governed under our gragious sovereign 
by the antient and known laws of the land, 
whilst universal fears shall subsist by the delay 
in passing this Bill_— My lords; I shall sum up 
unto your lordships my whole driftin a few 
words. I think that, in this Bill, there are 
many things wanting, which solid and im- 
portant reasons would require to he added, 
and many things inserted into it, which justice 
to his majesty’s interest, and to particular per- 
sons, would require to be omitted, or rectified: 
but, I conceive, at the same tume, that the 
G 2 
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troduced into the house of tords, by the stile 
and title of baron of Lanthony, and earl of 
Brecknock. 

The King’s Spcech to the Lords relative te 
the Act of Indemnity.| This day, the King 
came down the house of lords, aud made the 
following Speech to them : 

“© My lords: When I came first hither to 
you, which was within two or three days after 
I came to Whitehall, I did, with as much ear- 
nestness as I could, both. by myself and the 
chancellor, recommend to you and the house 
of commons, the speedy dispatch of the Act of 
tndemnity, as a necessary foundation of that 
security we all pray for. I did since, by a 
particular Message to the house of commons, 
again press them to hasten that important 
work; and did hkewise, by a Proclamation, 
publish to all the kingdom, That [ did with 
Impatience expect, that that Act should be 
presented to me for my assent, as the most 
reasonable and solid foundation of that peace, 
happiness, and security, I hope and pray fur, 
to wnyself, and all my dominions. 1 will not 
deny it to you, I thought the house of com- 
mons too long about that work, and therefore, 
now it is come upto you, I would not have 
you guilty of the same delay. I thank God, I 
have the same intentions and resolutions now 
I am here with you, which I had at Breda ; 
and | believe that [ owe my being here to 
God’s blessing upon the intentions and reso- 
lutions I then expressed to have. I will read 
to you what [ then said. ‘ And to the end 
‘that the fear of punishment may not engage 
‘any, conscious to themselves of what is pass- 
‘ed, to a perscrverance in guilt for the future, 
‘ by opposing the quiet and happiness of their 
* country in the Restoration both of king, peers, 
‘and people, to their just, antient, and funda. 
‘mental rights, we do by these presents, de- 
‘clare, That we do grant a tree and general 
‘ Pardon, which we are ready, upon demand, 
‘to pass under our great seal af England, to 
‘all our subjects, of what degree or quality 
‘ soever, who, within 40 days after the pub- 


mischiefs of the delay in passing it,.do far out- 
weigh all the advantages of improving it. My 
lords, I shall conclude my discourse, and your 
Jordships trouble, with the application, to this 
purpose, of a memorable saying of that illus- 
trious minister, the cardinal Mazarine, at a 
council in the wars of France, whereunto I had 
the honour to be called. It was, That in the 
great atiairs of the world, he had not known 
any thing do more hurt than these two words, 
JSutsovs mieux, let us do better: for, said he, 
whilst good wits endeavour, by debates, to 
bring good councils to a greater perfection, 
they du, for the most part, lose the oppurtunity 
of ming things rightly; which, in great ac- 
tions, is of far more importance than the pre- 
ference, according to refined reason, betwixt 
good and better. Upon this ground, my con- 
clusion is, Vhat that part which concerns the 
king's death, being put in the way proposed, 
we should pruceed to the speedy passing of 
this Bill, without losing any time iu emenda- 
tions; but it we be destined to so fatal a loss, 
by raveliing into particulars, I shall, in that 
cace, desire icave to otter unto your lordships 
therein my reflections also.” 

July 23. The lords made an Order; That 
the heutenaat of the Tower should examine 
colonel Hacker, touching the original War- 
rant® for execution of the late hing, who soon 
attcr caine down to the house, and acquainted 
their lordships, That ke had cxamined the 
colouel, and that he confessed he had the 
Warrant at his house in the country, and that 
he believes it agrees with what was printed. 
But his wite and family being in town, he could 
hot get it, without sending her down to fetch 
it, llereupon the fords ordered, That the wite 
should go inte the country to fetch the War- 
rant, and that the gentleman-usher of that 
house shoukd send a man with ber for that pur- 

—pose.—The lieutenant of the Tower alsu ac- 
_quainted the lords, That he had asked colonel 
Hacker if be knew the person that executed 
the late king, and he told him he heard it was 
a major, but did not know his name; but he 
would endeavour to find it out. | 

The lords ordered Lists to be made out from 
the Journal that came from the house of com- 
mons, of all those persons concerned in the 
\lurder of the late king. After the reading of 
the said Lists, an Order was made, ‘That all 
those in the beforesaid Lists should be abso- 
lutely excepted out of the Act af Indemnity; 
and that all their persons should be forthwith 
secured. . | 

July 27. The duke of Ormond + was in- 
ree ee ee 

* For a Copy of the Warrant, see vol. iii. 
p. 1280. 

t+ ** After the earl of Clarendon, the man 
next in favour with the king, was the duke of 
Ormond ; a man every way fitted for a Court : 
ofa graceful appearance, a lively wit, and a 
chearful temper: a man of great expence, de- 
cent even in his vices, for he always kept up 
the form of religion.. He had gone through 


many transactions in Ireland with more fide- 
lity than success. He had made a treaty with 
the Irish, which was broken by the great body 
of them, though some few of them adhered 
still to him. But the whole Irish nation did 
still pretend, that, though they had broke the 
agreement first, yet he, or rather the king in 
whose name he had treated with them, was 
bound to perform all the articles of the treaty. 
He had miscarried so.in the siege of Dublin, 
that it very much lessened the opinion of his 
military conduct. Yet his constant attendance 
on his master, his easiness to him, and _ his 
great sufferings for him, raised him to be Lord 
Steward of the Household, and Lord Licute- 
nant of Ireland. He was firm to the Protestant 
Religion, and so firm to the laws, that le al- 
ways gave good advices: but when bad ones 
were followed, he was not for complaining too 
much of them.” Burnet, vol, p. 95. 
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‘lisbing lereof, sball lay hold upon this our 
‘grace and favour, and sball, by any public 
* Act, declare their doing so: and that they 
‘return to the loyalty and obedience of good 
‘ subjects, excepting unly such persons as shall 
‘ bereafter be exccpted by parliament. ‘Those 
‘only excepted, let alf our loving subjects, 
‘how taulty soever, rely upon the word of a 
‘king, solemnly given by this present Decla- 
fratios, That no crime whatsoever commit- 
‘ted against us or our royal father, before the 
‘publication of this, shall ever rise in judg- 
‘ment, or be brought in question, against any 
‘ot them, to the least endiuimagement of them, 
‘either in their lives, liberties, or estates, or 
*{as far forth as lays in our power) so much 
‘asto the prejudice of their reputations, by 
‘any reprosch, or term of distinction from the 
‘rest of our best subjects. We desiring und 
‘ ordawing, that henceturward all notes of dis- 
‘cord, separation, and difference of parties 
‘be utterly abolished among all our subjects, 
‘whom we invite and conjure toa perfect 
‘uuion among themselves under our protec- 
‘uon, for the re-settlement of our just rights 
‘and theirs, ina free parliament; by which, 
‘upon the word of aking, we will be advised.’ 
My lords, if vou do not join with me in extin- 
gusuing this fear, which keeps the hearts of 
men awake, and apprehensive of safety and 
security, you kcep me from performing my 
promise, which if I had not made, I am. per- 
suaded neither I nor you had been now here. 
pray let us wot deceive those who brought, 
or permitted, us to come together. I knew 
well there were some men whu could neither 
lursive themselves, or be forgiven by us; and 
Ithauk you for F hiss Justice towards those, the 
unnied.ate murderers of my futher: and I will 
Ceal truly with you, { never thought of except- 
ing any other. 1 pray think well upon what 

Lave offered, and the benefit you and I have 
Received from that offer, and encourage and 
Ouize all other persons, by not excluding them 
fro the bene(it of this Act. ‘This mercy and 
indulzence is the best way to bring them to a 
(tue repentance, and to make them more se- 
‘ere to themselves, when they find we are not 
to them. It will make them good subjects 
tome, and good friends and neighbours to you; 
and then we have all our ends, and you shall 
Mid this the securest expedient to prevent 
lature inischief. ‘Therefore I do earnestly de- 
ure aud conjure you to depart from all parti- 


cular animositics and revenge, or memory of 


Past provocations, and that you will pass this 
Act, without other exceptious, than of those 
"to were iinmediately guilty of that murder 
of niy father.— My lords, I have told you my 
yrtion, and I hope you will be of the sane. 
A persons appear of such dangerous aud 
oe principles, that the peace of the 
ncdom cannot be preserved whilst they have 
a i it, some other course may be taken, 
Hae they shall not be able to do hurt.; and I 
ni you, there is nothing can enable them 

° so much harm, as the deferring the pas- 
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sing this Act—I hopelI need say nothing of 
freland.and that they alone shall not be with- ° 
out the benefit of my mercy. They have 
shewed much affection to me abroad, and you 
will have a care of my honour, and of what I 
have promised to tiem. I do again conjure 
you, that you will use all expedition in the 
dispatch of this Bill.” 

Jaly 28, The king came again to the house, 
oflords in order tu pass some Bills that then lay 
ready forthe royal assent. The commons being 
sent for as usual, and come up, their Speaker 
presented his majesty with two Bills; one, For 
a Grant of Tonnage and Poundage ; the other, 
For a Continuance of Excise. After which, 
he made a short specch to the king, to this 
effect: ‘ That it never was the custom of 
parliaments to charge the people with pay- 
ments, until their liberties and grievances 
were first confirmed and redressed; yet, out 
of the greatest trust aud confidence that ever 
subjects had in a prince, the house of com- 
mons did now go out of their old way, aud 
had now supplied his majesty’s necessiucs with 
the greatest gilt that ever prince of this king- 
dom had ever given him by his people.”—Tie 
Bills where then read by the clerk of parlia- 
ment, and passed the royal assent. 

The King’s Messuge releasing all Arrears 
to the Crown.] July 30. The lords continuing 
to go into a committee every day, on the Bill 
of Inderonity, it was ordered, That the lord- 
chamberlain should go and acquaint his ma- 
jesty with the great sums of moncy in Arrears 
in the Court of Wards, which are mentioned 
in the Act of Indemnity ; and to know his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure therein. The next day, the 
said lord brought back from the king the tol-. 
lowing Auswer in writing : 

“C.K. His majesty is very well informed 
of the value of these Concessions, which are to 
pass in the Act of Indemnity, which relate in- 
tirely to his majesty’s profit, and which have 
little or no relation to the war: he knows well 
that the Arrears of the wars, the Licences of 
Alienation, and Alienations without Licence, 
Purveyance, Respite of Ilomage, the Arrears 
of Rent still in the hands of the tenants, and 
the other particulars, amount to a great and 
vast sum; all which are released and discharg-. - 
ed by this Act. But his majesty is so well sa-_ 
tishied of the good affection of his house of com- 
mons, aud of their intentions and resolutions to 
settle such a Revenue upon his wajesty as may 

reserve the crown from want, and from be- 
ing undervalued by his neighbours; that he 
is resolved not to insist upon any particulars 
which the house of commons desired his ma- 
jesty should release: and therefore, as his ma- 
jesty thanks the house of peers fur the infurma- 
tion they have given him, and for the care they 
have expressed of his majesty’s profit, so he 1s 
well contented that that clause shall pass in 
such manner as the house of commons hath 
set down: and continues his earnest desire, 
that all expedition be used in passing the said 
Act in the manner he hath formerly expressed. 


a 
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Given at our Court at Whitehall, this 30th day 
of July in the 12th year of our reign. By his 
majesty’s command, Epwarp Nicuotas.” * 

This Answer the lords thought proper to 
communicate to the commons at a conference ; 
who immediately appointed a large commit- 
tee to sit and consider of settling such a 
Revenue on his majesty, as should maintain 
the splendour and grandeur of his kingly office, 
and preserve the crown from want, and from 
being undervalued by his neighbours. 

Further Proceedings of the Lords on the 
Bill of Indemnity.) Aug. 1. The lords conti- 
nued to scrutinize very closely into the princi- 
pal actors of the late King’s death ; and this day 
col. Tomlinson, who commanded the guard at. 
St. James’s, and conducted the king to White- 
hall, was examined; but by the evidence of 
Mr. Seymour, a member of the other bouse, 
who said that the late king told him, That the 
colonel did carry himself civilly towards his 
majesty in all respects, therefore their lord- 
ships, because it did not appear that the snid 
col. signed the bloody Warrant, acquitted him, 
and ordered him to be left out of the List of 
excepted names in the Act of Indemnity. 

The lord Roberts reported, from the com- 
mittee on the said Act, That it was their opi- 
nion that col. Hacker, sir Henry Vane, sir Ar- 
thur Haslerig, cul. Lambert, and col. Axtell, 
should be wholly exempted out of the Bill of 
Indemnity. Then was read the rest of the 
Clause, wherein the aforesaid persons were 
named in the Bill; and the} question being 
put, Whether this clause should be left out 
of the Bill, it was carried in the affirmative. 

August 2. The lords reported, from the 
committee on the Bill of Indemnity, that their 
further opinion was, That if any of the per- 
sous following, viz. Wm. Lenthall, Wm. Bur- 
ton, Oliver St. John, col. Wm. Sydenham, col. 
Desborough, John Blackwell, Christ. Pack, 
Rd. Keeble, Ch. Fleetwood, John Pyne, Rd. 
Deane, maj. Creed, Philip Nye, John Goodwin, 
col. Corbet, and Jobn Ireton, shall hereafter 
' accept, or exercise, any office, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military, or any other public employ- 
ment, within this kingdom, dominion of Wales, 
or town of Berwick upon Tweed, or in Ire- 


* “< Secretary Nicholas was a man of gene- 
ral good reputation with all men, of un- 
questionable integrity and long experience in 
the service of the crown; whom the late king 
trusted as much as any man to his death. He 
was one of those who were excepted by the 
parliament from pardon or composition, and so 
was compelled to leave the kingdom shortly 
after Oxford was delivered up, when the king 
was in the hands of the Scots. The present 
king continued him in the office of secretar 
of state, which he had so long held under his 
father. He was a man of great gravity, end 
without any ambitious or private designs ; and 
had a just friendship with the chancellor (Cla- 
rendon) for many years.” Lord Clarendon’s 
Life, p. 4. 


land, that then such person or persons that do 
so accept or execute as afuresaid, shall, to all 
intents and purposes in law, stand as if he or 
they had been totally excepted by name in this 
house.—All which the lords agreed to. 

August 9. The lord Roberts reported from 
the abovecommittee, That it was their opinion 
all those who sat in any High Court of Justice 
shall be made incapable of bearing any office, 
ecclesiastical, mal or military, within this 
kingdom, &c. And that all such persons shall 
be liable to such further penalties as by any 
future act of parliament unay be inflicted apon 
them, not extending to life; which the house 
confirmed. = 

The Conmons urge the Lordsagain to pass it. ] 
Notwithstanding the diligence the lords used 
to finish this business, yet the king and the 
house of commons thought them very slow in 
the matter. ‘This day the commons sent up 
a Message to the lords to desire a conference 
with them on matters of importance: which 
being granted, and the lords returned, the 
lord-chancellor made the following Report of 
it, viz.—** That the house of commons desired 
earnestly the keeping of a good correspondency 
between the two houses, and to acquaint their 
lordships, That they had sent up several Bills 
to charge the people of this kingdom with Pay- 
ments, contrary to former precedents of par- 
liaments before Acts of Grace ; for, as yet, 
there had been no such Act of Grace and 
Pardon to satisfy their representatives: and 
as we had a king, exceeding his predecessors 
in goodness and grace towards his people, sd, 
the house of commons say, they have exceeded 
in their duty and proceedings beyond all former 
hei ea : that they had brought up divers 

ills of great and public concernment to. the 
king and the whole kingdom ; as, the Bill of 
Indemnity, the Bill of Judicial Proceedings, 
one for Confirmation of Magna Charta ; and 
the subjects cannot go on in chearfully paying 
their taxes, until the passing these Bills, espe- 
cially that of Indemnity, which the houses 
have been so pressed for ; first, by his majesty’s 
Letter from Breda, and his Specch and Mes- 
sage, togive Expedition to.—And the house of 
commons further say, That they have such 
great and urgent occasions for present Monies, 
that they must be forced to desire a Loan of 
100,000/. of the city of London, wherein they 
desire their lordships concurrence; but they 
had little hopes to obtain it, in regard of their 
fears, by the not passing the aforesaid Bill ; 
that they had that day received a Message 
from the King concerning providing of Money 
speedily, for the Army and the Navy, whe 
are in great necessity for money; there being 
24 ships lately come into harbour for want of 
provisions, which cannot be got without money ; 
also, for want of passing the Bill of Judicial 
Proccedings, the Judges cannot go their cir- 
cuits, whereby the subjects suffer in their pro- 
perties, estates, and lives; therefore the com- 
mons desired their lordships to give all possible 
expedition to the aforessid Bills.” 
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After the hearing of this Remonstrance, the 
lords went into a committee on the Indemnity 
built; and, being resumed, the lord Roberts 
reported from them, That the opinion of the 
cummittee was, That, for the more speedy 
dispatch of this Bill, no further Addition or Ex- 
ception shall be inade to it, unless in the busi- 
acss of Ireland ; which opinion was confirmed 
vs the bouse. 

Lue Lords pass the Indemnity Bill, with 
wavy Amendments.| August 10. The lords 
passed the Bill of Indemnity, with divers 
Auweadments and Alterations ; and ordered it 
to be sent down to the commons for their con- 
currence ; as were, a few days after, the Bills 
Yor Pull Money and for Coufirmanon of all 
Judicial Proceedings. 

Debate in the Commons, whether the Money 
Bill should precede the Act of Grace.] Before 
we proceed with the business of the house of 
lords, it i necessary to look back a little into 
the pruceedings of the commons, after the 
bad seot up the Bull of lademaity<Awd, 
fmt, we find in the MS. Diary so often quoted, 
That, on the 27th ult. when the commons had 
prepared the Money Bill, and it only waited 
tor the royal assent, a motion was made by Mr. 
Annesley, for carrying it up ; on which 

Sur John Northcot said, That his duty to his 
king, and his love for has country, made a 
coufict within him ; and desired the Bilt for 
Money might not be carried up before the Act 
oflodemnity was passed: to which 

Mr. Pierepoint answered. That, notwith- 
sanding the Lords delay, yet they ought not to 
top the Money BiH; considering the great 
cecasion the state had for money ; and moved, 
rather to desire the king to quicken the lords. 

Si George Downing said, That it was not 
proper to distrust the king, but to pass the 
bul tor Money, without making conditions with 

tim; and leave it to his majesty to basten on 
the Bill ef Indempity.—Col. King and col. 
Jones spoke for sending up the Money Bill, 
and to trust the king. 

Mr Secretary Morrice said, That they were 
‘fad ot their own fears ; for fear did. take 
things as they might happen ; that they should 

ve Charity; and charity with reverence to 
Princes; that, after having the king home 

teonditions, they should monthed dis- 
Crust: hia : adding, that confidence was the 
Pratest obligation ; that be had commands 
we the kingto speed the Bill of Indemnity ; 

t that they should shew their duty, and 
Uust their king. 
ed Henry Hungerford said, He could not 

Jealous of his majesty, but the lords gave 
ao. pretouy, in retarding the Billso 
2! esir ) 
ticlen thee the king might be moved to 


Qa : 
‘Mt, Hollis next said, Ifhe thought the stop- 
© Bill of Indemnity, at present, was 
‘. to injure the subject, he would not open 
ie for the Money Bill; but, as he 
ice the king would do, and had done, 
could to basten the Bill of Indemnity, if, 
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after this, it stuponly at the house of lords, the 
commons had acquitted themselves. 

Mr. Prynne moved against the delay of the 
lords in other bills, as well as the last ; espe- 
cially in that against priests and jesuits : and, 
after all, it was voted, That the Bill for Money 
should pass ; und the king be desired to appoint 
a tine when the liouse should wait upon him 
with this and other Bills for the royal assent. 
At the same time, the members of the privy 
council and others, who were appointed to 
carry up this Message, were also to represent 
to lis majesty, “ That although Acts of Grace 
ever preceded Acts fur Money, yet the house 
of commons had such confidence und assurance | 
in bis majesty’s grace and goodness, that the 
do present the Bill for Money first, and shall 
wait his majesty’s pleasure for speeding the 
Act of Grace.” 

This Message was carried to the king by. 
Mr. Hollis, and others; and, at their return, 
Mr. Hollis reported the King’s Answer to the 
Message, which was in these words: ‘ That, 
ifhe knew his own heart, he took this kindness 
of the house so kindly, that he knew not how 
to be revenged of it ; and, for the confidence 
they had in him, he only desired this, that they 
would retain it until he deceived them.” And 
then he appointed the next day at 11 o’clock, 
(What was then done, at the king’s coming to 
the house of lords, is already given at p. 90). 

Debate in the Commons on the Ministers’ Bill.} 
July 30. A Bill for settling and restoring Mi- 
nisters in their Ecclesiastical Livings and Pro- 
motions, was read a 2nd time ; and on which 
a long debate ensued, for which we are solely 
indebted, as well as for the former, to our 
MS. Diary. 

Ser}. Littleton moved against this bill, be- 
cause, he said, it was to continue all scandalous 
Ministers out, and not remove all scandalous 
ones that were in. 

Sir Wa. Wheeler was for committing the 
bill, and to refer the consideration of their cha- 
racters to the justices of the peace in their res~ 
pective counties. | 

Mr. Palmer was for stopping all extravagant 
preaching. 

Sir Tho. Clarges moved against one Bond, 
a preacher, that writ a Book to justify the King’s 
Murder, and prodaced the book. cnt 

Mr. Prynne moved to send for Bond; which 
was ordered. 

Mr. Thurland moved, that all those who 
were to be continued, should read the 39 
Articles. 

Sir Tho. Meres seconded this motion ; and 
spoke against the Triers at Whitehall, who put 

ersona of anabaptistical principles into good 
ivings ; saying, They would put any body into 
mean livings ; but none but those of their own 
humour into @ great one. 

Mr. Swinfen spoke for the bill; and that 
those who have now two livings may have but 
one ; the present possessor to enjoy till Mich- 
selmas; and not to impose all the Articles 
upon them; but only such as concern doctrine 


= 
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and not discipline ; saying, It was too grating 
to the conscience. He moved also to bring 
the Bill in again by a committee speedily. 

Sir Heneage Finch said, The Bill was not 
broughtin accoraing to the Votes of the com- 
mittce ; und moved against all such Ministers 
as will not conform to the laws of the land ; 
saying, They could not punish the papists with 


-any justice, if they did not punish their own 


Ministers for refosing to be regulated according 
to law. le added, ‘nat there was nota line 
in the Bill which provided against the scan- 
dalous, who were then incumbents; but that 
there was one avarnst the ejected, and reainst 
those also who had two benefices. Lastly, he 
moved against all those Ministers who were 
presented against the consent of the patron, 
and were allowed to have grace bat no alle- 
giance : not to confirm any such; nor abate 
one of the 39 Articles, or the Oaths, to those 
that should stay m, but to leave them to their 
several patrons to be prosecuted according to 

Mr. Prynne was for all Ministers to take the 
oaths; but their presentations to be good 
throughout, though not by the nght patrons, in 
times of trouble, 

Sir John Masham was for sctting aside the 
whole Bill, or bringing in another; saying, 
That it was needless, or unjust, to confirm 
those persons in their livings against the pa- 
trons ; and, having voted the king all his Jands 
and appurtenances, this confirmation would 
contradict that act. 

Mr. Al/en was not for taking care of the 
patron if he neglected to present within six 
months ; bot, if he did, he said it was fitting 
there should be care taken to name very choice 
men, In the respective counties, to examine the 
matter, what sort of men they presented. 

Sir John Bowyer said, There was before the 
house what was fit and what was just to be 


‘done ; that he was for the just ; and moved 


for the Oaths and the 39 Articles to be taken 


- and subscribed by all priests; but moved, 


more especially, against those who were instru- 
mental against the king. 

Mr. ‘recor spoke next, for mixing prudence 
with justice, and restoring all those who were 
truly deserving to their benefices : but yet to 
consider thuse who are in, that were as de- 
serving too. He moved also against patrons, 
pro hac vice, and said, There was no provision 
in the Bill against those who are scandalous, 
and were then in. 

Mr. Charlton spoke against the referring the 
Bill to a committee, but to refer it to the law; 
so as to let every man then in possession con- 


"tinue so, if he can prove the right owner scan- 


dalous ; but, ifhe do not, then'to be hable to 
arrears. He hoped the house would not be 
more cruel than Harry 8th, who allowed his 


. tarned-out priests maintenance for their lives ; 


and therefore moved for all arrears of fifths 
only to be restored ; but that no one man that 
was a Trier, and had a living then given bim, 


_shiould egyjoy it. 
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Mr. Hungerford was for prudence and mode- 
ration, and commitnng the bill. 

Mr, Lhomas was for uone to have the benefit 
of their hivings that would not conform to the 
law; nor that justices or commissioners should 
he any judges of this business, but refer all to 
the law. 

Mr. Stephens, was for restoring the orthodox, 
and against the scandalous : saying, He knew 
one that said, ‘ The Devil take the fluck so he 
had the flecce ;’ and was for having six ortbodox 
divines to join with the commissioners. 

Mr. Barton was for having all to take the 
Oaths and read the Articles ; but none to stay 
in that would not conform to the law ; also to 
have some divines joined to the commissioners, 

Lhe Indemnity Bill sent down by the Lords 
to the Commons: Their Debate upon it.) 
August 11. After a Jong debate, the Bill of 
Indemnity was brought down from the lords 
with several Amendments and Alterations, 
The commons went immediately upon it; and, 
first, voted to agree with the lords for par- 
doning the Arrears of Papists on Sequestration, 
and Mr. Thurloe. Upon the lords excepting 
all the King’s Judges, sir George Booth stood 
up in behalf of those who came in upon the 
Proclamation: he produced two Papers in 
favour of the lord Grey of Grooby, to testify his 
penitence for his being against the king, and 
moved to have his name left out of the Bill. 
Col. King moved to agree with the lords in 
excepting all. Sir John Bowyer was for ad- 
hering to his former vote. Sir Heneage 
Finch was not for adhering wholly, nor for agree- 
ing ; but, to salve all, he was for banishing 
those who were notexecuted. Sir Anth. Irby 
moved fora conference with the lords, con- | 
cerning those that surrendered. Mr. Annesley , 
was for adhering to those that came in, and 
a conference for the rest. In the end, it was 
voted to adhere to those that surrendered, 

Aug. 13. The debate was re-assuned. The 
house agreed with the lords tn parduning sir 
Gilbert Pickering and Tho. Taster, esq.; and 
for the other 24 in that classis, it was carned 
to adhere to their former Vote abuut them, 
its to pains, Wc. Voted also, To avree with 
the lords to except col. Hacker for lite; which 
they had added tothe Bil. A question was 
put, Whether to agree with the lords in par- 
doning Mr, Lenthall, and the other 15 in that 
classis, the hoase divided upon it; when the 
Yeas carried it by 197 against 102.—-Another 
question was then started, Whether to agree 
with the lords about the excepting of Lambert, 
Vane. Haslerig, and Axtell, or to adhere to 
their former Vote, a3 to pains and penalties 
not extending to life; voted to adhere. Col. 
Scrope, whom the lords had also excepted, 
was voted to come off for a vear’s value of his 
estate, Col. Wauton, with the others of that 
classis, -wlom the lords had condemned for 
life, the commons reprieved for pains and pe- 
nalties: but then they voted, That all the 
foregoing persons, as well as those who sat in 
any high court of justice, should never bear 
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any office, civil or military, in the kingdom. 
In this debate the Diary informs us, That col. 
Shapcot, speaking in favour of the High Court 
of Justice men, was charged by col. Jones 
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ceived deliverance like to that of David’s and 
Joseph’s, being both in the 30th year of their 
age: and the afflictions that befel this good 
king, were the effects of the counsels of these 


with being one himself. To which Shapcot men that are now in question.—lle said, We 
replied, That if col. Jones was not careful of ; are next to consider the Safety of the kingdom: 


otaer men’s credit, he desired he would be so 
of hisown; and denied that he ever sat in 
any. 

Conference between the two Houses, concern- 
ing the Indemnity Bill.| Aug. 16. The Bill of 
Indemnity, with such Alterations as the cum- 
mons thought ft tomake in the Amendments of 
the lurds, had been returned to that huuse ; and 
ts dav their lordslips sent to desire a free 
and speedy conference about it: which being 
agreed to and ended, the commons ordered, 
That the Report of this conference should be 
made to them the next day. Accordingly, 

Aug. 17. Sir Heneage Finch reported, [hat 
accordiag to the commands of this house, the 
committee attended the lords at a Conference 
yesterday ; and that the substance of the said 
Conference was as followeth : 

“ That the matter thereof was about the 
Bil’of Indemnity ; to shew wherein they did 
adbere to their former Amendments; and 
wherein they do agree with the Alterations 
made by this house.—That the lord Finch did 
manage the conference for the house of peers; 
aod was pleased to tell us, in the first place, 
That in the Clause concerning Ireland the 
vere willing to agree with this house, wit 
sme amendments ;—(which the reporter did 
parucularly open ; and are specified 1m a Paper, 
then delivered to he communicated to this 
house ;)—and these being agreed, it will com- 
prehend their agreeing to some other words in 
we Bill, touching his majesty’s dominions.— 
Hs lordship told us, That, to that clause, 
vbich concerns several persons that were 
Judges of his late majesty, they adhered, as 
they formerly sent it down; that is, to the 
bistting out of that Clause, whereby they were 
feerved to future penalties; and to the ex- 
cepting of them for life, for which he offered 
‘ome reasons, That though it be true we are 
tow upon an Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, yet, 

} hoped, we would not make it an Act of 
Oblivion of our duty to God, the king, and the 
aiety and honour of the kingdom.—He took 
touce, That this kingdom having now arrived: 
wa miracle of preservation when the pit of de- 
“mction was open, and the privileges thereof, 
ra the apt of them, invaded ; when the 

under of the King had been committed, 
‘anst all the laws of God and man: this 

t to stir up in usa sense more than ordi- 

ay; and, therefore, he thought it fit for us 
bconsider our duty to the king, a gracious 
mince, and a pringe endeared to us by the 
rari Preservation of his person by the 

nd of Heaven; a prince that had suffered 

t afflictions, like Joseph in Egypt, lying 
mg io fetters ; and that such as entered into 

soul, like David, when be was hunted as a 
ae the wilderness; and that bad re- 


| this kingdom, that they should live: here they 


their lordships did not think it fit nor safe tor 


cannot live, nor abroad with satety ; for danger 
to a kingdom is not always within doors: their 


lite may give them opportunity of tampering 


to the working of mischief abruad. ‘Then tor 
the honour of the kingdom; first, in point of 
justice, blood requires blood; and he instanced 
in the Gibeonites, the shedding of their blood 
could not be expiated but by the shedding of 
hlood.—Hle took notice, That his majesty’s 
honour was concerned in the intamy, which 
the shedding of that royal blood hath brought 
upon this vation, in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions; and that this is the only opportunity to 
take it off.—He took notice of an objcction, 
from the Proclamation, issued by his niajesty, 
on the desire of both houses; and, betore he 
gave Answer to that, he observed the won- 
derful moderation the king and house of peers 
had shewed in their proceeding towards the 
unishinent of offenders at this time. His 
ordship observed, That to petition to bring a 
king to justice ; to suinmon him to justice; to . 
sit upon bim, when he was summoned to jus- 
tice; and to abuse the peuple by suggestions 
that might lead them to approve this action, 
made them so criminal, as none could excuse 
them: these proceedings were all high treason 
in themselves; and yet all these are preter- 
mitted in the Act of Oblivion: these are those 
who murdered his royal father; those that sen- 
tenced him, and signed the Warrant: which 
moderation he made use of to shew, that they 
might have been more strict in this case. And 
to the objection from the Proclamation, he 
said, Something sure was intended by it: but, 
first, the Proclamation was but negative in the — 
words of-it; and that which can be gathered 
from it, is only implications out of a neyu- 
tive. Te took notice how the Proclamation 
runs; first, * That because divers persons 
are fled trom justice, that they cannot be ™ 
brought to a legal trial, therefore they are 
summoned to render themselves :’ Whence it 
was argued, that the meaning thereof was suit- 
able to the recital, ‘ To bring them to Justice.’ 
He observed, That this Proclamation calls in, 
among the rest, Lisle andSay: it might have 
added Baxter and Scott; and yct none will say 
it intended to pardon them: therefure, he ga- 
‘thered, there could not be supposed an abso- 
lute intention in that Proclamation to pardon 
all that came in upon it: for the very persons 
instanced in, had they come in, had yet not 
been pardoned. He obscrved, That the Pro- 
clamation says, they must come in, under pain 
of being excepted from pardon and indemnity, 
for life and estate; and that we ourselves had 
resolved to confiscate their estates, notwith- 
standing the rendering of themselves: and 
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thence his lordship argued thus: If it be just tq 
take away their estates, it is as just to take 
away their Lives: If ithe not just to take away 
their lives, then it ig not just to take away their 
estates.—His lordship said further, If these 
persons, thus excepted for lve and estate,should, 
bv us, be uot excepted for life, but sybjceted 
voly to future penalucs, then the consequence 
would be, that we shall adhere to the pardou 
ot some to lite, who are more gmilty a great 
deal than sume of the persons whom we have 
excepted for lite; some of them having been at 
all the sittings on the king, diligent attendants 
thereon all the while; some of them designing 
the place of slaughter before his own house. It 
is truc, he said, the thrones of kings are esta- 
blished by judgment and merev; but mercy 
had been shewed already, and nothing remains 
now for support of his throne but justice: And 
therefore Ins lordship concluded this point with 
advice, § Let the wickedness of these inen fall 
‘on their own heads; but let the throne of our 
‘king be established tor ever,’—To the excep- 
tion of the 4 perons that follow in the Clause 
eoncerningVane,Lambert,Wc. they also adhere, 
that they should stand excepted for life: His 
lordship said, indeed they were not exccpted 
as murderers ; but he tuok notice, that the king, 
of whose wisdom none can or doth doubt, and 
of whose) wisdum, he knows. this house hath as 
great a veneration as any, his majesty himself, 
sitting the parliament, (who could not but take 
notice of it) thonght fit to commit these persons 
tothe Tower of London * * intimated, by 
some Letters of tis majesty’s in print, ‘if there 
be persons dangerous to the safety of the na- 
tion ;’—and, as such, he locked on these: but 
he said withal, ifthey were capable of mercy, 
no question but the king, the fountain of mercy, 
would extend it to them, In the mean time, 
their lordships though¢ it fit to leave them to 
the mercy of the king, and so he hoped this 
house will too.—To the Exception of those 
other 4 persons, that satin the several high 
courts of justice, their lordships also adhere. 
He observed, It was some moderation in the 
house of peers, that thev take no more than 
one a-piece. He said this was done among 
them suddenly, aud at the table, without con- 
ference with any other persons, or meditating 
a revenye, to shew the candour and plainness of 
their procecdings: he contesscd, it was equal 
and just, there should be a like expiation for 
the breach made on the privilege of the com- 
mons, and that some persons should be except- 
ed on their account: But their lordships were 
as caretul of the privileges of this house as of 
their own, aud having more reasun to expect it 
trom us, than to send it to us, therefore they 
emitted that.—To the Proviso, whereby the 
16 are sent down under an incapacity of all 
public employment, their lordships do agree, 
being content to acquiesce in their incapacitat- 
ang only ; and to omit the adjourning of them 
to future pains and penaitics.” 
Debate thereon.) Atter the hearing of this 
Report, the commons read over the Amend- 
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ments the lords had a second time made in 
the Lill, and a long debate ensued upon 
them, which we give from the Diary. 

Sir Won. Wylde, Recorder of London, said, 
That he was not convinced by what had been 
read, nor could he concur with the lords, so as 
to except all the King’s Judges for lite, because 
of the Proclamation.—Mr. Stevens, col. Shap— 
cot, Mr. Trevor, and Sir John Bowyer, moved 
to adhere to theirformer Vote. Sir John North- 
cot, to petition the king. On the other side, sar 
A. Broderick was for agreeing with the lords. 

Mr. Charlton said, He did not understand 
how a Vote of the house should be a contract, 
becanse thev broke it as to Vane and Lainbert, 
Haslerig and Axtell ; and was for agreeing with 
the lords. 

Sir Edw. Turner said, They were between 
two rocks, the hondur of that house, and the 
desire of the lords; that they were masters of 
their own votes, and had pardoned Thurloe, 
whom before we condemned,and added Hacker, 
whom they never thought on: he also was for 
agrecing. 

Mr. Annesley said, He would willingly do 
justice for the king’s blond, and yet preserve 
the honour of the house, and moved for a com- 
inittee to recollect and state all that bad beer 
done in it before. 

Sir Heneage Finch put a question to the 
house, Whether it was better to venture the 
shipwreck of the whole vessel, or throw a few 
over-board? And said, That if they spared 
their lives they could not take one acre of thei# 
estates by the Proclamation. He added, That 
if any one of them should fly to a foreign prince, 
the war would be just if that prince would not 
reuder hin up: that it was for the safety of 
the nation to throw Sheba’s head over the 
wall: and, lastly, that the sparing of these 
people was the way tolose the Act of Oblivion 
to all; for who would think themselves obliged, 
wheu every one was pardoned; therefore he 
was for agreeing with the lords. 

Mr. Prynne argued, That he was for excepe- 
ing all at first, and was so stil; and if they 
were not all so, they themselves must be guilty 
of the hing’s blood, those being such horrid 
traitors as never yet were known: that our 
oaths bound us much more than our votes, 
which we alter daily: what would the world 
sav of us, adds he, but ca!l us regicides? And 
said, they were bound, im conscience and ho- 
nour, ty agrce withthe lords, 

Sic Rd, Temple, istumated a desire to agree 
with the lords; but did not conclude positively, 
but left it to the judgment of the house. 

Col. King said, Though they passed a Vote 
for seven, the lords did not; and moved tu have 
a greater regard for their own safeties than for 
such men, and therefore to agree with the lords. 

Sir Dudley North spoke for the same ; lest 
it shonid retard the whole Bill; but then to 
enter the Vote in the Journal, that it was only 
done for that end ; and to petition the king to 
extend mercy to those that came in upon the 
Preclamauon. 
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Serj. Hulcs said, That there never was so 
higu a crime committed: that, if there was a 
cause sewn by the lords, they must alter their 
Vote; but the question was, Whether the 
lords had shewn that cause? But the case, he 
vd, wus here, That now they were in their 
poser they could not let them go; and moved 
to have w true representation of the matter of 
fact, aud then to judge.—U pon which, a com- 
witee was ordered accordingly. =. 

The next day this debate was resumed ; when 
er Wm. Wylde, from the committee, nade a 
Recort concerning the Bill of Indemnity, and 
the Examination of the passages therein. ‘To 
which. 

Mr. Allen said, That be was not in the house 
when the rst Vote was made : but that the fact of 
taking uff che king was most barbarous, and the 
not bringing those men to justice would retard 
the Act: but then, on the other side, the ho- 
nour of the house was to be preserved by reason 
of the Proclamation; and yet neither the Vote 
sor Proclamation were so binding, but the 
house might agree with the lords ; for the Pro- 
camauon did not express mercy to those that 
came in: yet, he added, they did come in up- 
oa that Proclamation, and therefore be moved 
t» bare those pardoned ; so was for adhering. 

Se Harry North replied and said, That had 
hea brother or an only son, be would not spare 
bm in such a case: tbat the Vote was not bind- 
ing, because it was relative as to the lords ; 
and, for the ation, he suid, they should 
be favoured in their estates for their wives and 
duldren, bat not for their lives; and concluded 
ke agreeing with the lords. 

Mr. Knight spoke for an Agreement also, 
waving, That these people’s lives were but as a 
bucket of water to the ocean, in regard of so 
many more as were to receive benefit by the 
Act of Pardon. 

Nr. Young said, It would be a miserable 
uog if the act should be hindered by not agree-. 
ing with the lords; but yet, the vote ofthe 
howe being passed, he thought it was obligatory, 


specially as the ral, himself had moved so 
ewnestly in their behalfs: that he could not re- 
cede from his vote; but desired to have ano- 


ter conference with the lords. 

Mr. Thurland said, The Votes of the house 
were alterable, without breach of honour or 
iret: and, for the Proclamation, it was no law 
oor a contract, and their coming in wes but ex 

© jastitie; and moved for tnkiag their 
s, but to be favourable to their estates. 
Col. King said, Their coming .ia upon the 
lamation was, that God had infatuated 
them to bring them to justice; ‘ qui Jupiter vale 
erdere prius dementat,’ and that they were 
Rot inured by the house. - 

Mr. Swinfen said, That he desired to be 
rehdy understoed, that no one who -spoke 
m bebalf ef these men, should be thought to 
alow of their fact ; but what he spoke was for 
the honoar of the house: that the Proclama- 
oa was obligatory, though there was mo posi- 
ve pestmise init; yet it wae as mock security 


as that house could pive; and thet it woyld 
discourage all for the future from trusting to 
any such thing: he therefure muved for ano- 
ther conference with the lords, and to put the 
question, To agree with them or vot.—QOn tne 
contrary was 

Cok, Jones saying, What will the world think | 
of those that spcak for the king’s murderers? 

Sir John Northcat got ap, and desired he 
might be called to the bar, or explain himselt : 
Upon which the colonel stood up again and 
said, He did not reflect upon any person. 

Sie Kd. Brown, the younger, said, He was 
for mercy; but it was for all the people in the 
land, and not for such horrid murderers as these 
were, 

Sir Jukn Northcot moved to have a freé can- 
ference; and if the lords would not agree with 
them, then tu agree with the lords as to their 
exceptions, 

Serj. Hules said, That the Proclamation did 
not imply that those who came in should be 
pardoned, though they did presume upon it ; 
nor would he plead for such offenders, but for 
the honour of the king and the houses. Adding, 
that if they had not been invited by the Pro- 
clamatiou they bad been safe, which now they 
were not; and to refer them to the king was 
but to take a thorn out of their own foot, and 
put it into his. 

Sir Heneage Finch said, It was only honour 
to observe the Vote, which pleaded against jus- 
tice. He was for agreeing with the lords. 

Col. Birch argued for sticking to the Procla- 
mation; saying, That if he should give Arti- 
cles to a garrison, he should think himself very 
unworthy to break them. 

Sir Edw. Turner answered the colonel, and 
said, The king might summons any person 


‘that went beyoud the sea to come over, and he 


was not bound to pardon him if he did.—At 
length a Conference was agreed to. 

Second Conference between the two Houses, 
concerning the Indemnity Bill.) Aug. 21. A 
Report was made in the house of lords, of the 
effect of the free Conference yesterday had 
with the commons, concerning the Bill of In- 
demnity. viz.¢ The bouse of coinmons say, That 
they abbor and detest tie horrid Murder of the 
late king: but they hold themselves bound to 
insist upon the pumber of 7 to be excepted for 
life and estate, because they conceive that 
many came in upon the king’s Proclamation, 
and they are obliged to consider those persons 
that came in upon the pubiic faith, and the 
king’s honour 18 concerned in it. They said 
further, That the king’s Message from Breda 
was intended to pardon all, excepting such 
persons as should be excepted by parliament: 


‘That the commons do prupound an expedicnt, 


that those that caine in upon the Proclamation 
should stand inthe Bills as they are brought op 
from the commans, and a Bill to be brought in 
herealter to proceed against them as the par- 
hament shall think fit, both for life aud estate. 
Conceruing -their Jordslips excepting Vane, 
Haslerig, Lagnbert, and Axtell, for hie and és 
u 3 : 
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tate, the commons say there is nothing appears 
to them to give that sentence upon them; 
therefore they desire that those 4 persons may 
stand in the classis as they caine up in the Bill. 
Concerning the 4 persons their lordships had 
excepted for life and estate, upon account of 
sentencing to death the 4 peers, the commons 
say that one of those 41s dead, and another is 
as good as dead; and they do not insist upon 
the shedding of blood upon the account of the 
death of commoners, and they hope their lord- 
ships would not have the sacrifice of the king’s 
blood to be mingled with any other ‘blood. 
Concerning the business touching Ireland ; the 
commons do agrce to their lordship’s Altera- 
tions, and they desire that their lordships would 
concur with them in the aforesaid particulars, 
as they are brought from the commons.”—And, 
alter a long and serious debate of this business, 
it was ordered, That the lord who managed 
this free Conterence with the commons, with 
the Addition of the Duke of Gloucester, earl 
of Southampton, and the lord Seymour, shall 
mect and consider ot Reasons, according to the 
sense of this debate, to be offered at a Conter- 
ence with the commons to-morrow morning, to 
fortify their lordships Resolutions herein, and 
to oiler such expedients as they conceive may 
tend toa good conclusion of this business be- 
tween the two houses; and to report the same 
to this house to-morrow morning, 

Lhird Conference between the two Houses, 
concerning the Indemnity Bill.) Aug. 22.The 
lords sent a message to the commons, to desire 
Q present free Conference with them, on the 
matter of the last, relating to the Bill of In- 
demuity ; which being passed on the following 
day, sir Hencage Finch reported the substance 
of the said Conterence as follows :—“ The 
Conterence,” he said, “ was managed by the 
lord chancellor (Hyde,) who applied his 
Reasons toa these heads: 1. To the per- 
sons involyed in the Exception for life and 
estate, as murderers of lis late majesty: 2. 
"Yo the 4 that are excepted tor life and estate, 
viz, Vane, tHaselrig, Lambert, and Axtell: 3. 
‘fo those who sat in high courts of justice npon 
the peers. He told us the lords had weighed 
the Reasons offered from this house, with a 
great desire ot concurrence, and willingness to 
retract from their own reason, if they had found 
cause. His lordship observed, the Reasons 
ureed were taken partly from his majesty’s De- 
claration, and partly trom the Proclamation 
assucd hy advice of both houses. He taok no- 
tice, that his majesty had frequently interposed, 
—and been solicitous, for the dispatch of this 
bill; yea so tar that (as he expressed himself) 
no guity person in the kingdom did more de- 
sire the passing of it than himself: and, for the 
Declaration at Breda, he said it was not to be 
doubted but his majesty would most religiously 
observe it. But whereas it had been offered 
that his majesty tendered an absolute pardon 
to all persons, and that the exception mentioned 
was in the nature of a defeazance thereunto, 


and that, if a Lill had been tendered, without 
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an exception, his majesty had been obliged to 
pass it. ‘lo that his lordship answered, True 
it was so; and had a Bill been tendered to the 
king, without any exception at all, he had been 
much absolved by concurring with the houses, 
though much against his judgment: But his 
majesty was confidert, when be sent that Mes- 
sage, that we would be as forward to do hin 
and the nation justice, as he to desire it: And, 
withal, he desired us for take notice, that De- 
claration came inclosed in a letter, which re- 
posed an intire confidence in the houses of par- 
liament; and in which there is this clause: ‘ If 
there be acrving sin in which the nation may 
be involved in the infamy that attended it, we 
cannot doubt but that you will be as solicitous 
to redeem and vindicate the nation from 
that guilt and infamy, as we can be:’ And 

his Jordsbip said, His majesty could never 
doubt but the parliament cuuld have as great 
resentment of that parricide, as the honour 
and justice of the nation is greatly con- 
cerned in it, He told us, His majesty 
(who was duly sensible of the great wound 
he received in that fatal day, when the news 
of it caine to the Hague) bore but one part of 
the travedy, for the whole world was sensible 
of it; and particularly instanced, thata woman 
atthe Hacue, hearing of it, felldown dead with 
astonishment*. His lordship told us, by the 
way, He had the honour to be then employed 
as the minister of his publicattairs, in the court 
of Spain; and that the king’s majesty, that now 
is, gave him in special command, and as part 
of his Instructions in that negotiation, that, 
when he treated with the king of Spain, he 
should avow and declare, that the Murder of 
his father was not looked upon, by bin, as the 
act of the parliament or the people of England, 
but of a very wretched and very little company 
ot miscreants in this kingdom: and that his 
majesty hath the same opinion still; not doubt- 
ing but, if no Letter had heen sent with the 
said Declaration, to intimate by way of restric- 
tion, what use should be made of his Decla- 
ration, yet the parliament of England would 
be as forward to except his father’s mur- 
derers from pardon, as the thing merits: And 
he desired us to consider, if God bad wrought 
this miracle of yestitution within @ month, or 
year, or another short time after the fact com- 
mitted, how full of zeal, how full of vengeance, 
had the spirit of the nation likely to have been. 
His lordship took notice. That his majesty’s 
Proclamation was pressed, by us, out ef a ten- 
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* « The barbarous stroke,” says lord Ula- 
rendon, “so surprised the king, that he was in 
all the confusion imaginable, and all about him 
were almost bereft of their understanding. The 
truth is, it can hardly be conceived, with what 
a consternation this terrible news was received 
by all, even by the common people of that 
country. There was a woman at the Hague, 
of the middling rank, who, being with child, 
with the horror of the mention of it, fell into 
travail, and in it died,” Vol. v. p. 276. ' 
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derness we had to the honour of the nation, the 
king, and both houses of parliament, which are 
invulved in it; and out of a desire that public 
invitations might not prove snares: To which 
bis lordship said, ‘That the lords themselves, 
being involved in the same honour with us, 
(ave, and the king too) hope the Reasons, 
which did satisfy their lordships, and had 
satushed his majesty, would satisfy this 
house. Ile did profess, that the peers never 
had any other sense of this Proclamation, than 
as @ process or summons, under pain uf being 
excepted from any pardon of life or estate, if 
they caine not iv. He said, It was the sense of 
the king too; and it was not credible any man 
could imagine that the king would ever have 
joined with the houses in such a Proclamation, 
unless le had been contident the houses would 
have meant so likewise. His lordship pressed 
further, That, let the world judge of this Pro- 
clamation, they cannot but believe it was the 
seuse of this house too; for it could not be 
imagined, that if Lisle, Say, Barkstead, and 
Scott, wlio were all inserted into the Procla- 
mation, had come in, they should have had the 
benefit of their lives. It is true (his lordship 
observed) the Exception of these men, by our 
votes, was before the publishing of the Procla- 
ration ; but he desires pardon, if that seems 
uot, to the peers, of any great weight; for, what- 
socver our Votes were, the snare was the same 
upon such of the persons concerned, whio took 
notice of our Votes, not of the Proclamation ; 
as Scott pleads, he heard of the Proclamation, 
not of the Votes. He pressed us duly to con- 
sider the honour and justice of the nation ; 
and what a reproach it would be if such offen- 
ders should escape justice, after such a crime. 
He put us in mind of some circumstances of 
aggravation: First, A libel is lately spread 
abroad, that justifies the Murder of the King 
with a bare face; yea, justifies it, as necessary; 
and that on such wicked grounds and argu- 
ments, as, in the logic of it, extends to the 
aa of our sacred king that now is, should 
fall iato their hands. tHe told us, one of the 
persoos we contend for lurks still; and that a 
Serjeant at arms being sent to apprehend him, 
he rescued himself ; yea, the sheriff of that 
county being required to give assistance therein, 
heretused. For the expedeint offered ; the lords 
look upon it as that which tends to the making 
of these men’s conditions better than now the 
are; an expedient to put off the discourse, and 
to make the Reasons, their lordships had given, 
of less weight hereafter than now.—To the 
otber part, wherein they do adhere, as to the 
excepting for life Vane, Lambert, Haselrig, 
and Axtell, lis lordship said, He did not believe 
that we of this house looked on these persons 
as innocent men; oras men so happy as not 
to have any crime laid to their charge. He 
thinks that, had we that good opinion of them, 
we should not ourselves have excepted them 
for future pains and penalties. He took no- 
lice to us, That the king’s Speeck to the house 
ol lords, when they had passed this Act of In- 
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demnity as far as they could, and included all 
these men, his father’s murderers, in that fatal 
exception, gave them thanks for their justice 
on the immediate murderers of his father; and 
that, in that specch, there was a subsequent 
clause, which, if any persons be dangerous to 
the state, recommended it to the lords to have 
a care of them also. Now, for one of them, 
that is Axtell; the ground of excepting bim 
was this: they had received information from 
Ireland, (where he is best known) which was 
first presented to the council, and by thein to 
their lordships, that in the year 1648, while 
the Murder was acting and carrying on, he 
pressed the soldiers, with violence, to cry and 
clamour for justice; and when the violence 
had gone so tar that the bloody Sentence was 
pronounced, he urged them to cry out, ‘ Exe- 
cution ! Execution !’ For Lambert, his lordship 
intimated, ‘That we could not but take notice 
how near he was to give a turn to all the pre- 
sent settlement we enjoy. For Haslerig and 
Vane, his lordship observed, That they were 
persons whom the secluded members, after 
their restitution, and when they were pre- 
paring the way for the great and good work, 
which is now effected, looked upon as fit to be 
secured und confined: That, after the king 
was come in, these gentlemen, notwithstand- 
ing the censure on them by the secluded mem- 
bers, and the blessed end of the Long Parlia- 
ment, returned to town; never applying them- 
selves to the king, but lurked up and down, 
without giving any account of themselves: and 
his lordship added, ‘Vhat they look on them as 
persons of a mischievous activity; and there- 
fore their lordships desire to leave them to the 
mercy of the king; with this further intima- 
tion, That they would be ready to join with 
this house ina Petition to the king, that mercy 
might be shewed them; and that his severity 
might not extend to their lives; and he did 
not doubt but the intercession of the honses 
would be effectual for that. For the last four, 
who sat in the High Courts of Justice; his 
lordship observed, ‘That we, of the house of 
commons, had departed very much from our 
Own passion and provocation, in urging it as a 
reason why we could not agree, because we 
could not mingle the expiation of the blood of 
peers with the expiation of the blood of the 
king: but that, he said, was not the motive, 
but justice itself upon ‘so high a breach of the 
law: and ottered to consideration, whether it 
would not amount to justify those courts, if 
some severity was not used: but this was not 
much pressed, nor long insisted on.” 

«© When his lordship had made an end, some 
worthy gentlemen, that attended the Confer 
ence, offered something of Reply; and I may 
do them some wrong in repeating it: but they 
are here, and can do right to themselves. 
It was observed, That this Proclamation was 
but in the nature of a proccss: to which it 
was said, Then at least they should have been 
heard before they were excepted; which they 
were not.—Secondly, In the summoning part 


- 
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of the Proclamation, there is not one word re- | mercy, which way soever the proceedings 


lating to a Trial; but the parliament were 
busy in proceeding upon the Act of Oblivion, 
and issued the Proclamation, that they might 
know ia what rank to place these men: and 
admitting that this Proclamation, as to the 
holding forth of benefit to those that came in, 
ainounts at highest to an implication; yet, 
being an implication, on which men have put 
their lives, 1t was dishonourable (as a worthy 
member enforced it) to retract the benetit held 
forth by the Proclamation. It was hkewise 
ebserved, by the same worthy member, ‘That 
to except them as to a trial signifies nothing ; 
- for they that do not come in are, hawever, ex- 
cepted as to a trial, To which his lordship 
answered, It is truc, that in the consequence 
of it, and as things now stand, it is so: those 
that come not in will have the bencfit of a 
trial if they be taken, as well as those that do 
comwne in: but, at the time of the Proclama- 
tion, it imeght have been expcetcd to be ather- 
wise; and that those who did nut render them- 
selves should have been, ipso facto, attainted, 
and executed whensoever found. His lordship 
instanced the example of Scott, who protessed, 
tor himself, that he rendered on the account 
of the Proclamation, though his render will 
not serve his turn: tor that render, which will 
save his life, must be a render to the Speaker 
or sheriff; to which he cannot pretend. But 
his lordship added, That if that be the mcan- 
ing of the Proclamation, to extend henefit of 
lite to all that rendered themselves, the equity 
is the same, as to him: for if a iman hear of 
the Proclamation, and that he should have the 
benefit ot it if he rendered himself to the 
Speaker or sheriff, and hastens to do it, but, 
being not able to do it within the tine, renders 
himself to a public minister, it would be hard 
to make him incapable of the benefit intended 
by the Proclamation. Therefore his lordship 
observed, those that rendered themselves must 
not necessarily have the benefit of their lives. 
—It was then urzed, that their lordships had 
excepted persons that are dead; Constable, 
Mauleverer, Danvers, and others; and that 
the excepting of them out of the Act of Ob- 
livion signifies nothing: but the place where 
the commons had put them, was, that their 


estates should be suhject to future penalties: 


a bare exception subjects not their estates to 
' future penalties; but, when the Act passes, the 
heir and executor is discharged, though the 
‘ancestor be excepted. To which his lordshi 

replied, They knew the exception of itself 
operated nothing; but they supposed and be- 
lieved the persons excepted by this Act would 
{as well as Bradshaw and Cromwell) he at- 
tainted, for their guilt was equal, and the 

might deserve alike. For the 4 persons; it 
was observed, That to except Vane and the 
rest, 80 as to involve them in the danger of 
life and estate, and in the mean time to peti- 
tion for their pardon, was repugnant in, it- 
self, ‘lo mick his lordship made no reply, 


other than that still they were at the :king’s 


passed.” 

Debate thereon.| After this Report was 
ended, the commons fell again into a debate 
on the question, Whether they should agree 
or not agree with the lords in this matter.— 
Mr. Prynne moved first tor agreeing, and was 
seconded by sir Rover Paliner.—Mr. Howard 
said, That the late king cloathed them t12 
scarlet, and had turned their iron into brass, 
their brass into silver, and themselves inte 
gold: that this prince should be murdered ut 
his own door, would make thein seek out such 
a punisiument for it, as the exquisiteness of a 
woman could invent: but the hovour of the 
house being engaged, he moved to adiicre ; 
and to banish or immure then, that they 
should never sec the sun more, which would 
be worse than death.—Sir Heneage Finch 
could not agree with the lords as to those who 
were dead; nor with them, as to those who 
sat upon the lords; and was willing to leave 
Vane, Haselrig, Lambert, and Axtell, to the 
king.—Sir George Booth moved for another 
conference with the lords, in hopes there might 
be some other expedient offered.— Mr. Baynton 
was for reading all petitions that came trun 
these men.— Mr. Trevor was for adhering, and 
not to violate the public faith which had been 
given.—AMr. Gott was for adhering also, be- 
cause he did advise some friends to come in.— 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard said, that he invited se- 
veral to come in on the Proclamation; and 
therefore could never give his vote to agree.— 
Both these last gentlemen moving, also, for 
another free Conference with the lords, it was 
voted ; the same managers as at the last, were 
deputed for this also. 

But betore this last Conference was desired, 
the Heads of it, as drawn up by the committee, 
were read in the house and approved of by 
them. These Heads are entered in the Jour- 
nals of the commons ; but since they will be 
better understood by the Report of them made 
afterwards:in the upper house, and from the 
MS. Diary, we postpone them. Observing, 
that the commons, in order to bend somewhat 
to the lords, and that this last Conference 
might be made final and conclude this affair, 
entered previously into the following debate 
about it:—Mr. Trevor, who reported some 
things to be offered at the next Conference 
with the lords, said, That such of the king's 
judges as were excepted against might be 
banished, never to return. If that was not 
yielded to, then tu refer them to another act 
for life, but to spare them in this. Sir He- 
neage Finch told the house, That if they spared 
Vane, Haslerig, Lambert, and Axtell, they did 
it not out of favour, but to leave them as living 
monuments of their villainy, and the houses 
distike: urging that saying of David, ‘ Slay 
them not lest my people forget it.’—After this, 
the house voted to agree with the lords, as to 
except Axtell for life. | 

Mr. Thomas moved to have somebody die 
for the-kingdom as well as for the king, and 
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named sir Henry Vane. Sir Ralph Ashton 
said, That sir H. Vane told hin, after the battle 
of Worcester, when the king escaped, and sir 
Hclph Ashtun asked him, ‘ Where is your 
* Providence now, which you have so oft spoke 
‘uf, sce the king is escaped ? ‘Fo which he 
replied, ‘Ifthe man was above ground they 
‘would have him!’ Sir Anth, Irby said, That 
since they had taken all he had, they might 
well spare bis life. Mr. Hollis said, It was 
his majesty’s pleasure to except only these 
who were his father’s Judges, which Vane was 
oot.—But one Mr. Lowther speaking against 
Vane, it was voted, To agree with the lords, as 
to except him for life. 

Next, came on the trial of geh. Lambert, 
who was also excepted by the Lords; when it 
was moved by sir Allen Broderick to put him 
to a short question. Mr. Annesley moved, 
do read his Petition first. Sir George Booth 
spoke in Lambert’s behalf. Ms. Swinfen 
moved to agree with the lords; but to peti- 
tion the king to be mercitul to them.—The 
question being called for, and put, it was 
voted, That Lainbert should also be excepted. 

Lastly, a motion was made against air 
A. Haslerig. Mr. Tomkins said, That sir Arthur 
told him, when the first short parliament was 
dissolved, That the king should repent that 
day's work with every vein in his body. On 
the other hand, the knight had many speakers 
in hisbehalf. Mr. Petty inoved for him, be- 
cause the General engaged for him. Mr. 
Annesley spoke also in bebalf of him, and to 
hear his Petition before the question was put. 
Mr. Young for him, alledging his rashness, 
which made him not a dangerous person.— 
Lord Ancram said, He was the main man that 
stirred up the Vote of no more Addresses to 
the late king ; saying to the Speaker, ‘ Shall 
we believe that man of no faith ? and moved 
to pat him to the question. Sir Roger Palmer 
sad, That sir Arthur told him, ‘ [f Charles 
Steart do come in, it was but three wry mouths 
and a swing,’ and therefore moved against 
hm.—Sir A, A. Cooper was for executing 
nobody but those who were guilty of the 
king’s blood, and said, He thought this man 
hot considerable enough ; but moved to put 
him with the rest. Col. Birch, by desire of 
the general, spoke for him. Sir John Bow- 
yerwas for having him walk to the gallows 
with the rest, and then come back again. 
However, at last, the question being put, 
the house divided upon it, Whether sir A. 
Haslerig should be included with the rest? 

numbers on the division, were 116 to 141. 

After this last Vote was passed, and sir Ar- 
thor spared, Mr. Pierepoint moved, That the 
king might be petitioned, that Lambert and 
Vane should not be tried for their lives by law; 

which was a to. 

The last Conference between the two Houses 
on the Indemnity Bill] Aug. 25. The lords 
tending to desire another Conference with 
the commons, they met accordingly, and the 

tt of it was made in that house afterwards, 
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by sir Heneage Finch, im these words -—* The 
lord-chancellor told us, how unhappy soever 
former conterences have been, this, he doubted 
not, would be happy to the king and kingdom, 
and beget a cheartul submission of all people 
to the dctermimation of the parhament: he 
said he would repeat nothing of what he had 
formerly said ; tor though the lords might have 
insisted, in the Reasons they formerly offered, 
yet they have now complied with this house in 
effect, though notin torm, The expedient for 
a final conclusion of the difference was this; 
That those gentlemen that rendered them- 
selves on his muajyesty’s proclamation, should 
stand in the same classes as i0 the lords 
Amendments tormerly sent down ; that is, as 
persons generally excepted for life and estate: 
but, to qualify that, they offered a clause to be 
added by way of Amendment, whercin the 
names of those persons who rendered them- 
selves (their lordships know them not, and so 
have left the Paper with a Blank for that) 
upon an opinion, that they might safely do so, 
and have not fled to avoid the justice of the 
parliament, (who, he conceived, will be looked 
upon otherwise, as persons that have lost the 
benefit of the Proclamation) may be inserted 
by this house; and, he supposed, a special 
care would be had of securing their persons.” 
And then the reporter read the said Clause, 
being as followeth : “ But in regard the said 
have personally appeared, and rendered 
themselves according ta the Proclamation, 
bearing date the 6th of June, 1660, to summon 
the persons therein named, who gave judg- 
ment, and assisted in the said horrid and dex 
testable Murder of our said late sovereign, to 
appear and render themselves; and do pretend 
thereby to some favour, upon some conceived 
doubtful words in the said Proclamation : be 
it enacted by this present parliament, and the 


authority of the same, (upon the humble de- 


sires of the lords and commons assembled in 
parliament) That if the said , or any of 
them, shall be legally attainted for the horrid 
treason and murder aforesaid, that then, ne- 
vertheless, the execution of the said person 
and persons, so attainted, shall be suspended 
until his majesty, by the advice and assent of 
the lords and commons in parliament, shall 
order the execution, by act of parliament to 
be passed for that purpose.” 

‘I be Reporter proceeded : “ For that, relating 
to the persons dead, (whom their lordships had 
put in that fatal clause, with an expectation 
that we would pass an Act for the future 
attainder) their lordships have departed from 
their resolution in that point, and permit 
them to continue in the classes wherein we 
placed them; whereby they are adjourned to 
the penalties which shall be inflicted on them 
by a future act ; expecting only a_ bill of at- 
tainder of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, and 
Pryde.—For the other part, wherein we have 
asrecd for excepung Axtell without further ex- 
pectation, and Vane and Lambert with expec- 
tation of @ further address om their behalf, 
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their lordships agree in that. For that wherein 
we differed about sir Arthur Haslerig, upon 
what was offered by 2 member of our house, 
and since, by the duke of Albemarle, they 
found his case distinguished from the other 
two, and agree with us as to him.—And for 
the last 4; though their lordships saw very 
great reason to adhere to that for justice and 
example sake; yet, having taken our Reasons 
into consideration, and believing the good 


report we gave of some of them, their lordships 


departed from that reason in that point, and 
leave them to disability only, as we pro- 
pounded.”—Resolved, That this house doth 
agree with the lords in the matters cominu- 
nicated by the lords at the said Conference. 
Ordered, That it be referred to a committec 


to dispose the Alterations, made by the lords 
this day, into their proper places in the Act of 


and to intorm themselves, which 


Indemnity ; 


of the’ Judges of the late king’s majesty ren- 
dered themselves upon his majesty’s Procla- 
‘mation ; and which of them are now in the 
serjeant’s custody ; or how they are otherwise 


disposed . 
I 


he Bill of Indemnity concluded.] All ob- 
stacles being now removed, and matters en- 
tirely settled between the two houses, con- 


cerning the Bill of Indemnity, Mr. Hollis was 
ordered to return it to the lords. At the same 


time to desire the lords humbly to intreat his 


majesty, that he would please to come to the 
house the next morning, to pass it and the other 
Bills which were ready for the royal assent. To 
° which Mr. Hollis brought Answer, That the 
lords would do as desired. 

The Speaker's Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Bill of Indemnity, &c.] Aug. 29. 
This day the King came to the house of lords, 
and his majesty, sitting in his chair of state, 
commanded the gentleman-usher of the black 
rod to give notice to the house of commons, 
that it is his majesty’s pleasure they come up, 
who being come up, their Speaker addressed 
his majesty in the following terms : 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign; Not many 
months since England was but a great prison, 
where the worst of men were our governors, 
and their vilest lusts the laws by which they 
governed. The great and most wise God con- 
veyed divine intelligence into your patient and 
pious soul, and taught you how, by suffering 
for us, to deliver us from our sufferings; to 
knock off our shackles, and set your people at 
liberty, when neither power nor policy could 
’ effect it. So soon as your majesty set your 
foot 1 your English shore, our prison was 
turned into a paradise of pleasure, and the 
whole nation filled with joy, and love, and 
peace.—Sir, this great blessing is already re- 
gistered in your people’s thankful hearts, and 
they desire that the memory thereof may be 
perpetuated ; and therefore they have laid it 
up amongst their choicest jewels, and annexed 
it to their Magna Charta; which they are 
willing to pawn unto your majesty, upon con- 


dition, when they forget this, to forfeit that 


and all.—Sir; amongst your many illustrious 
titles, which, like fair and beautiful flowers, do 
adorn and bedeck your royal crown, there is 
one exceeds and excells all the rest, as well in 
virtue as in beauty, and that is your title of 
‘ Detender of the Faith.’ Sir, as that utle is 
your honour, so the truth of it is our happi- 
ness. Neither the highest provocations, nor 
the strongest temptations, that ever prince 
met withal, have been able to shake your vic- 
torious faith, nor abate your holy zeal; wit- 
ness your first Act, after your return to the . 
exercise of your regal power, in your carly and 
timely suppressing profaneness, and discoun- 
tenancing debauched persons, who kuow not 
how to express their thankfulness unto God 
for mercies, but by a sinful drinking them 
away; a practice your soul abhors.—And as 
it is your highest honour to be the Defender of 
that Faith which we profess; so it is the 
greatest interest, prerogative, and privilege 
your majesty can be endowed and invested 
withall in this world, and will be your most 
lasting comfort in the world’ to come, that 
God, who hath hitherto been a sun to direct 
you, will bea shield to protect you ; and 
that faith which you defend will defend you 
against all your enemies, maugre the malice of 
the Devil and all his wicked instruments— 
Royal Sir, your eminent virtues, and those 
excellent qualifications that God hath bes- 
towed upon you, to make you every way 
worthy and fit for government, invites us at 
this time, with joyful hearts, to make our hum- 
ble addresses unto your majesty, and to give 
you a chearful account of our proceedings this 
parliament, wherein we have spent our whole 
time upon public Bills; some, we must confess, 
of very great concernment to your majesty and 
all your people, are not yet ripe, nor brought 
to perfection : but though, like an after-crop, 
yet, with the fair weather of your majesty’s 
wonted patience, we hope likewise to inn them 
well at last, to your majesty’s full satisfaction, 
and the great contentment of all your loyal 
and faithful subjects.—Some Bills are passed 
both houses, and already lodged here, which 
attend and wait for your majesty’s royal assent, 
and I shall humbly beg the favour only but to 
touch upon some otf those of most public 
concernment by the way, and in transitu, to 
that Bill here in my hand.—Sir, there 1s one 
bill now before you, intituled, ‘An Act for the 
Confirmation of Judicial Proceedings.’ The 
scope and intendment of that bill is to settle 
men’s estates, which is the way to quiet their 
minds ; and, when their minds are at rest, 
there will be no fear of their breaking the 
peace, or forfeiting their good behaviour “itd 
more in time to come.—There is another Bul, 
intituled, ‘ An Act to prevent the taking of 
excessive Usury.’ The restraining men of ava- 
ricious minds, whose consciences are as large 
as their bags, will be a great ease to your pco- 

le, and an enablement to your merchants the 
beer to go on with their trades. They are 


the laborious bees tbat bring ia houcy into 
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your majesty’s hive ; and userers are the lazy 
idle drones that rob your hive of the honey.— 
There is another Bill, intituled, ‘ An Act Ke 
a ual Anniversary Thanksgiving to be 
peal and kept upon the 29th of May:’ A 
day that God himself was pleased to honour and 
adoro with a new additional star, never seen 
before nor since ;a star of rare aspect, which 
declared, to all the world at once, the happy 
news of your majesty’s blessed nativity : and 
as it was your majesty’s birth-day, so it was 
the day of your Restoration to your kingdoms, 
parliament, and people ; and likewise the day 
of'your penple’s re-creation out of a chaos of 
confusion and misery : and therefore they hum- 


blypray, That not only we ‘for there would need 


Ro act for that so long as we live) but that our 


pottenty, and the ages that shall succeed us, 
might for ever be obliged to set apart that day 
as a holiday, to dedicate their praises and 
thanksgitings up unto Almighty God for his 
miraculous deliverance of this poor nation, when 
it layin dust and ashes, in a most miserable, 
desperate, forlorn, and deplorable condition. 


There is another Bill, intituled, * An Act of 


free and panera! Pardon, Indemnity, and Ob- 

ion.’ It may well be called a free Pardon ; 
for ed majesty was pleased to offer it before 
we bad confidence cnough to ask it, and at a 
time when your people had most need of it: 
And it may as truly be called a general Pardon, 
10 respect of the extensiveness of it. But look- 
ing oser a long, black, prodigious, dismal roll 
and catalogue of malefactors, we there meet 
Rot with men but monsters, guilty of blood, 
precious blood, precious royal blood, never to 
be remembered without tears; incomparable in 
all the kinds of villainy that ever was acted by 
the worst of miscreants, perverters of religion; 


cabvesters of government; false to God; dis- 


loyal to the best of kings: and 


pone to 
their country: and therefore we 


treacle, to expel the poison of sin and rebel- 
on owt of others, and that they might he 
made sacrifices to appease God’s wrath, and 
wstely divine justice. And now I am come 
to that Bill here in my hand, which I am 
Coumsnded humbly to present your majesty 
withal—Royal Sir, Your commons, the 
knights, citizens, and ‘burgesses, now assem- 
in partament, taking into consideration 

the great and supportable burden of the 
y and Navy, that your people do now 
foen under; and knowing, as Money is the 
4aews of war, 60, as the state of affairs now 
Mand, that it is likewise the best medium that 
‘used, in order to the attaining that end 

me have all s0 much desired and so long prayed 
for, the Settlement of a ha py Peace: and 
fore they bave passed this Bill, intituled, 
An Act for a speedy Provision of Money to 
Py of and disband at! the Forces of this 
Kmgdom both by Sea and Land,’ upon 
which they hope such @ sum will be advanced 


vee in, as may be evfficient fully to 
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ound an ab- 
sole and ‘indispensible necessity incumbent 
bpon us, to except and set some apart for 
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discharge and dispatch that work: And they 
humbly pray your. majesty’s gracious accept- 
ance thereof, and your royal assent thereunto: 
—TI am further to inform and assure your ma- 
Jesty, that your people have passed another 
Supply and Revenue unto your majesty, which 
far surmounteth all they have already done in 
value, and that is, their hearts and affections ; 
having their. hearts, your majesty may com- 
mand their Purses.—Most roya sovereign, 
We have nothing more to offer, or to ask, at 
this time, but your majesty’s gracious favour, 
SO soon as your service aud the public affairs 
will permit, that we might have leave to go 
into our countries, where we shall make your 
people sensible of their happiness, in having 
such a king to govern and rule over them ; 
and as we praise your majesty, so likewise to 
pray for your majesty, that you may live long, 
and reign prosperously.” 

The King’s Speech.j| Then bis majesty was 
pleased to give his royal assent to the said 
Bills; after which, he made the following very 
gracious Speech : 

‘“* My lords and gentlemen of the house of 
commons ; I have been here sumetimes before 
with you, but never with more willingness than 
I am at this time; and there be few men in the 
kingdom who have longed more impatiently to 
have these bills passed, than I have done to 
pass them; and, I hope, they will be the foun- 
dation of much security and happiness to us all, 
I do very willingly pardon all that is pardoned 
by this Act of Indemnity, to that time which is 
mentioned in‘ the bill; nay, I will tell you, that, 
from that timeto this day, I will not ‘use great 
severity, except in such cases where the malice 
18 notorious, and the public peace exceedingly 
concerned. But, for the time to come, the 
same discretion and conscience which disposed 
me to the clemency I have expressed, which 
is most agreeable to my nature, will oblige me 
to all rigour and severity, how contrary soever 
it be to my nature, towards those whoshall not 
now acquiesce, but continue to manifest their 
sedition and dislike to the government, either 
in action or words. And I must conjure 
you all, my lords and gentlemen, to concur 
with me in thisjust and necessary severit y; and 
that you will, in your several stations, be so 
Jealous of the public peace, and of my parti- 
cular honour, that you will cause exemy lary 
Justice to be done upon those who are guilty 
of seditious speeches or writings, as well as 
those who break out into seditious actions: 
And that you will believe those, who delight in 
reproaching and traducing my person, not to 
he well-atiected to you and the public peace. 
Never king valued himself more upon the 
affections of his people, than I do; nordoL - 
know a better way to make myself sure of your 
affections than by being just and kind to you 
all; and whilst E am so, I pray let the world 
see that I am possessed of your affections,— 
For your Poll Bill, {do thank you-as much as 
if the money were {0 come into my own coffers; 
and wish, with all my beart, that it may amount 

I 
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to as great a sum as you reckon upon. If the 
work be well and orderly done to which it is 
designed, [am sure I shall be the richer by it 
in the end; and, upon my word, if I had where- 
withal, I would myself help you, so much I 
desire the business done. I pray very earnestly, 
as fast as money comes In, discharge that great 
burden of the Navy, and disband the Army as 
fast as you can; and, ull you can disband the 
rest, make @ provision for their support.—I do 
conjure you, as you love me, let me not hear 
the noise of Free-Quarter, which will be im- 
puted to my want of care and government, how 
mnocent soever I am; and therefore be sure 
you prevent it.—I am so confident of your 
affections, that I will not move you in any 
thing that immediately relates to myself; and 
yet { must tell you Lam not richer; that is, [ 

ave not so much money in my purse as when 
I came to you. The truth is, I have lived 
principally, ever since, upon what I broughit 
with me; which was indeed your money, fer 
you sent it to me, and I thank vou for it. The 
weekly expence of the Navy eats up all you 
have given me bythe Bill of Tonnage and 
Poundage. Nor have [ been able to give my 
brothers one shilling since [came into Eng- 
Jand, nor to keep any table in my house but 
what I eat myself’: And that which troubles me 
most is, to see many of you come to me at 
Whitehall, and to think that you must go some- 
where else to seek your dinner.—I do not 
mention this to you as any thing that troubles 
me; do but take care of the public, and for 
what is necessary for the peace and quiet of 
the kingdom, and take your own time form 
own particular; which I am sure you will 
provide for with as much affection and frank- 
ness as I can desire.” 

The Lord General's Plan for disbanding the 
Army.| Aug. 30. Sir Wm. D’Oiley made a 
’ report from the Committee for the Army, and 
delivered in a Paper, sent to them by the lord- 
general as a Plan for disbanding the Army; 
which was read in the house, and is entered in 
the Journals, as follows ; 

_ Ul.“ That the Officers and Soldiers who were 
in pay, in army or garrison, the 25th April, 
1660, shall have their just Arrear, paying or 
defalking for their Quarters, in prosecution of 
his Majesty’s Declaration, and my Engagement 
to the Army, upon the Address by them made, 
to acquiesce in the judgment of the parliament. 
2. That for the-present subsistence of the Army, 
the month’s pay, appointed by ordinance of 
parliament, in part of theG weeks pay now due 
upon the new account, may be forthwith is- 
sued; that so the Army and Garrisons may be 
put mto a condition of subsistence, until so 
many of them shall be disbanded, as shall be 
thought fit by his majesty and the parliament. 
3. That the forces, that of necessity for the 
present must be continued for detence of the 
garrisons in Scotland, are 3 regiments of fvot, 
aud one troop of horse : the residue now there, 
sre3 regiments of toor, and 11 troops of horse; 
which may be disposed of us shall be thought 


fit. 4. As to the forces in field and garrison 
within this kingdom, appearing upon the List 
annexed, so many of them may forthwith be 
disbanded as shall be thought fit. 5. And, for 
the manner of disbanding, the money being 
prepared, I shall, upon notice from the com- 
inissioners appointed for that purpose, draw 
the regiments to the most convenient places 
and nearest to their quarters, where the 
arms may be secured for his majesty’s ser- 
vice, (that is to say) the foot arms, except 
swords, which are their own; and for the 
horse to deliver up what defensive arms 
they have; their horses, swords, and pistols, 
being their own hkewise.—This being done, the 
tield otticers of every regiment, to give passes 
under their hands and seals, to all under their 
command, to go into their respective countries. 
—As to the last part of the Order, I have al- 
ready given direction, that uo soldiers be hence- 
forth listed in any troops or companies ; and I 
shall take care that no officers be from hence- 
forth commissioned into the room of any thas 
shall die, or be rewoved.” 

Detute thereon.] After the reading of this 
Paper, the house fell into a debate on this 
important point, in which there were many 
dithculties to get over. 

Mr. Prynne moved to pay no Arrears to 
those that were with Lambert and otbers, and 
did not submit. 

Sir John Northcot argued, That Scotland 
should pay towards the disbanding of the 
Army. 

Sir TW. Morrice was for having the Army 
disbanded on all accounts, and said, That 
gunpowder was made of the same ingredients 
that caused an earthquake; and that, as long 
as the soldiery continued, there would be a 
perpetual trembling in the uation: that they 
were inconsistent with the cig Lassie of any 
kingdom; and compared the keeping of an 
Army on foot to a sheep’s skin and a wolf's 
skin; which, if they lie together, the former 
would lose its wool, And again: if a sheep 
and a wolf be put into two several grates, by 
one another, the sheep would pine and die at 
the sight of the other. Neither, said he, could 
the nation appear like itself, whilst the sword 
was over them ; and moved to pay offand dis- 
band the army. : 

On which, the house came to the following 
Resolutions : 1.“ That all the forces now ot 
the English establishment, whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or elsewhere, be disbanded 
with all convenient: speed. 2. That such of 
the officers and soldiers in army or garrison, 
who were in actual service on the 25th April, 
1660, sind not discharged since for not takin 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, sha 
have their just Arrear; paying or defalking for 
their quarters, in prosecuuen of his majestys 
Declaration, and the lord-general’s Engage- 
nent to the Army, upon the Address by them 
made to acquiesce in the judgment of the par- 
liament.”—Ordered, That it be referred to the 
Committce of the Army to prepare a Bill for 
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disbanding of the Army, and bring it in to- 
Morrow morning. 

Messaze from the King concerning a Reccss.} 
Aug. 31. A message from the fords came 
down tothe commons, to desire a conference ; 
which being agreed to, the lords communicated 
the fullowing Message to them, which they had 
received from the King : 

“C. R. His majesty being frequently de- 
sired, by several members of the house of peers, 
to dispense with their absence froin the ser- 
vice of the house, and to give them leave to go 
intothe country for their healths and their 
affairs : and finding that the circuits will carry 
many of the members of the house of commons 
into their several countries; where, he doubts 
not, they will much advance his majestv’s ser- 
vice, and the peace of the kingdom; and the 
house of commons having, by their Speaker, 
desired his majesty’s leave to go into the coun- 
try, his majesty is graciously pleased that both 
houses shull have a recess upon Saturday the 
8th of next month: In which time he doubts 
not care will be taken for the raising such 


money as shall be necessary for the payment of- 


the debts of the Navy, disbanding the Army, 
and supporting it tillit shall be disbanded ; 
which his majesty desires as much as any man. 
And his majesty intends that both houses shall 
meet again upon Tuesday the 6th of Nov. 
next. 

On the reading of this Message the com- 
mons ordered, That no private business, de- 
pending in their house, be proceeded in till the 
day of adjournment. But, at the same time, 
several debates arose concerning the word 
‘Recess’ in the king’s Message ; whether ‘to 
adjourn orno; or what the word meant: to 
adjourn, or to determine: and ordered ano- 
ther conference with the Lords, about it. But 
that house being risen before the message was 
fent, this matter was dropped for that time. 
However, two days after, a conference was 

did; when the lord-chancellur declared it was 

8 majesty’s pleasure that te parliament 

uld be adjourned according to tormer usage ; 
and not that he meant, by the word ‘ Recess,’ 
a dissolution. 

Sept. 4. The commons resolved, That his 
majesty should be desired nut to dispose of 
ay of the Manors or Lands of the per- 
“ons excepted from pardon by the late act, 
tol his brothers, the dukes of York and 
Gloucester, were provided for. At the same 
line, they ordered the sum of 10,0002. to he 

'arged on the receipt of the excise, for the 
tse of the duke of York, and 70000. for the 
duke of Gloucester, to be paid for their present 


pecessities ; also 5000/. more for the repair of | . 


majesty’s houses. 
State of the Revenue of the Crown.] A 
‘umittee had -been appointed to consider 
State of the present Revenue of the 
rown; and this day, sir Heneage Finch re- 
tris from the Committee to whom it was 
erred to consider of a Revenue to be set- 
On the king’s majesty, and the State of 


the late king’s Revenues, an Estimate of the 

resent Revenue of his majesty, and several 
tesolves of the said cominittee; that is to 
say, ‘* That, according to the best information 
the committee could receive from the officers 
heretofore employed about the Revenue, the 
total of the revenue which came unto his late 
majesty amounted, from the year 1637 to 
1641 inclusive, communibus annis, unto 
895,819/. 5s. whercof 210,4932. 17s. 4d. did 
arise by Payments, partly not warranted by 
law, and partly expired: and that the Expences 
of his said late majesty’s government did 
amount, commnunibus annis, to about 200,000¢. 
a-year above the Receipt ; in which computa- 
tion the incomes arising by Ship-Money are 
not comprehended: and-that, by Veritnate, the 
present Kevenue of his now majesty may be 
computed at 819,398/, or thereabouts; that is 
to say, by 


The Customs - - - - - = - 400,000 
The Composition for the Court of 


Wards - - - - - = - - ~- 100,000 
The Revenues of Farms and Rents 263,598 
The Office of Postage - - - -- = 21,500 
The Proceeds of Deane Forest - - 4,000 
The Imposition on Sea-Coal ex- 

ported - - - - - - - = = 8,000 
Wine Licences, and other Additions 22,300 

819,398 


“Of which sum 45,698/. 18s. 7d. part 
of the said 263,598/. for Farms and Rents, 
is casual, and, for the most part, lost; viz. 
for the Mint, Allum, Transportation of Gold, 
New-Years-Gifts, and installed Debts.” 

He also reported’ some Resolves of the 

said Committee, viz. ‘ That a Bill be ten- 
dered to the house, for establishing and 
regulation of the ofhce of Post-master: ‘That - 
the hke Bill be tendered to the house, 
for Wine Licenses: That a Bill be pre- 
pared for settling the Lands of the Crown, 
so that no grant of the inheritance shall 
be good in law; nor any lease more than 
for 3 lives, or thirty one years, where a third 
part of the true vearly value is reserved for a 
rent, as it shall appear upon the return of a 
survey; which that Act isto take order for, 
that it may be speedily had and taken: that 
the house be desired to move his majesty, that 
there be a forbearance to make Leases of 
Lands, or other grants of the Revenue, ull the 
said Act be passed: and That the said com. 
mittee think fit that the Revenue, for the con- 
stant yearly support of his majesty, be a Re- 
venue of 1,200,000/. a-year:” 
The question being propounded, That the 
present king’s Revenue shall be made up 
1,200,000/. a-year: it was put, and passed ia 
the athrmative. 

Resolved, That this house doth agree with 
the Committee, that a bill be brought in for 
establishing and regulation of the office of 
Wine Licenses; and that another bill be 
brought in for settling the Lands of the Crown, 
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so as that no grant of the inheritance shall be 

ood in law; nor any lease for more than 3 
ives: or 31 years, where a third part of the truc 
yearly value is reserved for a rent, as it shall 
appear upon the return of a survey, which that 
Act is to take order for, to be speedily had 
and taken.—Resolved, That this house doth 
agree with the Committee, that the king’s 
majesty be humbly moved, to forbear to make 
any Leases of Lands, or other grants of the Re- 
venue of the crown, till the said Jast men- 
tioned Act be passed.— Resolved, That his ma- 
jesty be humbly moved that he will be pleased 
to forbear the exercise of his prerogative, in 
making use of his Tenures, ull this house shall 
have settled a Revenue in compensation there- 
of; which is already in an effectual way of 
settling. ; 

Petition to the King from both Houses, on 
behalf of Vane and Lambert.] Sept. 5. A 
Petition was drawn up, and read in the house, 
to be presented to the king, from both houses, 
in these words: 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty: The 
Humble Petition of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament asseinbled, 

“ Sheweth; That your majesty having de- 
clared your gracious pleasure to proceed only 
against the immediate murderers of your royal 
father, we your miajesty’s most humble sub- 

jects, the lords and commons assembled in 
arliament, not finding sir Henry Vane or col. 
mbert to be of that number, are humble 
suitors to your majesty, If they shall be at- 
tainted, yet execution, as to their lives, may 
be remitted. And, as in duty bound, we shall 
ever pray, &c.” 
. Mr. Prynne was ordered by the house to 
carry up this Petition to the lords for their 
concurrence. To which their lordships agreed ; 
aod, on presenting it to his majesty, he was 
also graciously pleased to grant the same. 

Debute in the Commons, relative to the 
King’s Marriage.|. Sept. 12. This day, a 
remarkable debate tovk place in the house of 
commons, of which the Journals take not the 
least notice, nor any historian that we know 
of. We are indebted to the MS. Diary so 
often quoted, for this piece of intelligence. 

Mr. Bumfield moved, That the kiug should 
be desired to marry, and that it should be to a 
Protestant. 

Mr. Annesley said, That he thought this 
motion was not timely offered ; and that when 
queen Elizabeth was put in mind of such a 
thing, she said, They ought to look to matters 
that concerned theinselves.—Sir Gilbert Ger 
rard spoke for the motion, as also Mr. Bunck- 
ley, for marrying a Protestant, and that the 
Speaker should move this matter when he 

_ went up with the Bills to the house of lords, 

Sir Sumuel Jones desired it might be left to 
the king’s own choice. | 

Serj. Hales said, It was not reasonable to 
confine his majesty ; urging how much the 
peace and good of the uation was bound up 
in bim. 


- 


Sir Heneage Finch argued, That the motion 
was very sudden, and wished they might not be 
too sudden in their resolves upon it: thae 
they had no reason to think the king would 
inarry a Papist, being then at liberty to make 
his own choice, when before he was under 
Catholic princes, and might have been induced 
to marry amongst them. He desired to be 
satisied, whether any one could propose 
a convenient Protestant match, and said, 
the world would think strangely of them, if 
they confined his majesty to a Protestant : 
that the cause of the late troubles was said to 
be the marriage of the king’s father toa Papist, 
which he did not believe. And that now, to 
propose such a thing to him, when he had no 
time to consider of it, would savour very ill. 
He added, that he did not knuw the ambassa- 
dors, which were then come over, came to 
offer the king any match ; but, if they did, he 
believed his majesty would be very wary in 
accepting one; though he might be induced, 
for the advantages which might be made to the 
kingdom, to hearken unto them. 

Mr. Boscawen was for referring it to a com~ 
mittee to draw up a Petition for it. Mr. 
Hollis said, It was better to refer it to theie 
next meeting; and Mr. Annesley, Sir John 
Temple, and Mr. Prynne, saying, That it was 
not seasonable at that time, the affair in- 
tirely dropped. The last member said, That 
the king having livedso many years unmarried, 
and had not yet thought of it, it was not fit to 
prescribe rules to him, but leave it to himself. 

The Speaker's Speech to the King at the 
Adjournment, on presenting the Bills.) Sept. 
13. His majesty came to the house of lords 
this day ; and, sitting iv his chair of state, 
commanded the gentleman-usher of the black 
rod to give notice to the house of commons, 
that they specdily attend his majesty, who 
being come up, their Speaker made the follow- 
ing Speech : 

“Most Gracious and Royal Sovereign, 
Your commans, the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, have commanded me to present 
your majesty with the sacrifices of their hearts, 
most humble thanks, for their often and fre 
quent admissions unto your royal presence ; 
and for the freedom you have been pleased to 
allow them, upon all occasions, of making their 
wants and desires known unto your majesty.— 
Sir, this royal favour and fatherly kindness uns 
to your people hath naturalized their affections 
to your person, and their obedience to your pre- 
cepts: And as itis their duty, so itis their de- 
sires to manifest and evidence the trath and 
reality thereof, by supporting and upholding 
that grandeur and splendour which is due to 
the majesty of so meritorious a prince as you 
yourself: And thercfore they have resolved, 
unu flatu, et nemine contradicente, to make 
up your royal majesty’s constant and ordinary 
Revenue 1,200,000/. per annani.—But finding 
as to sonre part of the settlement of that Reve- 
nue, that there will be a necessity of making 
wse of the legislative powers and shat the Bills, 
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already brought into the house for that pur- | your merchants will be welcome wherever they 


pose, cannot possibly be periected, dispatch- 
ed, and made ready, for your royal assent, 
until the next meeting of your heuses of par- 


come ; and that is the easiest way of conquer. 
ing, and the chiefest way of making, whatso- 
ever is theirs; and when it is ours yoar majes- 


lament again ; therefore they have taken into , ty cannot want it.—Sir, there is another Bill, 


their consideration yoor majesty’s present 


iatituled, * An Act for restoring some Ministers 


Supply; and, first, how to raise it in the most , ‘into their Places out of which they have been 


expeditious way, to answer your majesty’s pre- 
sent occasions; and then how to lay it, with 
the most ease and equality, upon your people; 
and at last wrapp’d up their affections tu your 
majesty, aud the trust reposed in them by the 
people, in one of these Bills here in my band, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for the speedy raising of 
‘100,000/. for the present Supply of your ma- 
‘ jesty,’ to be levied by way of Land-Rate,with- 
inthe space of noe month, to begin the 29th of 
this instant Sept. and to be paid into your ma- 
jesty’s exchequer befure the end of Oct.following. 
Su, They have likewise passed anvuther Bill, 
with Rules and Instructions, to impower and 
direct your commissioners how, and in what 
_ manner, to disband your Army and Garrisons, 
-and to pay off some part of your Fleet, and to 
begin with those ships now in harbour: But 
not knowing for certain what the monies upon 
the Poll Bill, which is designed for that purpuse, 
willbe sufficient fully to defray that charge: 
and being unwilling that any thing should be 
wanting on their parts to perfect and complete 
$0 good a work, so acceptable to your majesty, 
and so grateful to all your people, they have 
passed another Act for raising 140,000/. 
70,000/. per inensem, to begin the 1st Nov. 
and to be paid to your majesty’s treasurers, in 
that Bill nominated and appointed, betore the 
25th of Dec. next ensuing: both which Bills I 
am commanded, 10 the name of your communs, 
humbly to present your majesty withal ; and 
to pray your gracious acceptance thereof and 
your royal. assent thereunto, Sir, there are 
other Buils likewise which wait and attend 
for your royal assent; one, intituled, ‘ An 
Act for regulating the Trade of Bays;’ 
which is the only way to keep up the credit of 
that, which at this time is in some danger to be 
lost. When the credit of trade begins to de- 
cline, the trade itself decays with it, and is 
never long-lived after it —Sir, nany thousands 
of your people depend wholly upon that trade 
for their livelihood, and sustenance of them and 
their families: and as the loss of that trade 
would be a great damage unto your people, so 
your majesty would likewise find the loss of it 
m your customs; for that comingdity hath its 
vent in Spain and Portugal, from whence we 
have always rich and quick returns: And, to 
Prevent the loss of both, both to prince and 
people, that Billis humbly tendered to your 
Majesty.—Sir, there is another Bill, intituled, 
‘An Act for encouraging and encreasing Ship- 
ping and Navigation ;’ which will enable your 
Majesty to give the law to foreign princes a- 
das your royal predecessors lave done 
before you: and it isthe only way to enlarge 
your majesty’s dominions all over the world; 


journnent., 


‘ long and injuriously ejected and exposed; and 
‘for the confirming others in vacant Places,’ 
Crazy titles need your majesty’s help, as much . 
as crazy bodies need the help of pliysicians: 
and by what your majesty hath are done, 
in that kind, to this parliament, and what you 
arc now about to do, and what you have ever 
expressed your readiness, if we could be as 
ready to receive as your majesty is to give, we 
hope to vanish and banish all fears and jea- 
lousies out of men’s minds forthe future; and 
teach them how,with much contidence and con- 
tentedness, to rest and wholly rely upon your 
majesty’s grace and goodness for what may be 
thought further necessary to be done here~ 
atter, when a fitting opportunity shall be offer- 
ed, at the next meeting of your houses of par- 
liament.—Royal sir, We humbly beg your 
pardon for making thus bold with your pa- 
tience; and therefore, to pretermit and pass 
over some other such Bills, which are not of 
such public concernment as those I have al- 
ready mentioned, we most humbly crave your 
majesty’s favour and leave to conclude all our 
work, at this time, with that which is our de- 
light as well as our duty, to pray for your ma 
jesty’s long life, and happy, blessed, and pros- 
perous reign over us.’ 

The King’s Speech to both Houses on the Ade 
His majesty having given the 
royal assent to the Bills presented to him, made 
the following Speech to both houses : 

“« My lords and gentleinen; If my presence , 
here had not been requisite for the passing these 
many Bills, I did always intend to see you to 
gether before your adjournnient, that I might 
again thank you for the many good things you 
have done for me and the kingdom; and, in 
truth, 1 do thank you more for what you have 
done for the public, than what you have dove 
for my own particular; and yet I do thank 
you too for that, with all my beart. Bat, I 
confess to you, Ido thank you more for the 
provision you have made to prevent Free- 
Quarter during the time the Army shall be 
disbanding, (which Itake to be given fur my 
satisfaction) than I do the other present you 
have made me for my own particular occasions: 
And I do promise you, which is the best way I 
can take to sratily you, I will not apply one 
penny of that moncy to ny own particular oc- 
casions, what shift soever I make, till it is evi- 
dent to me that the public will not stand in 
need of it; and, if it do, every penny of r 
shall be disbursed that way, and I dare say I 
shall not be the poorer for it.—TI cannot but 
take notice ofone particular Bill I have passed, 
which may seem of an extraordinary nature, 
that concerning the duke of Somerset; but you 


for se long as your majesty is master at sea, all know it is for an extrnordinary person, who 
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hath merited as much of the king iny father 
and myself, as a subject can do; and I am 
none of those who tlink that subjects, by per- 
forming their dutiesin an extraordinary manner, 
do not oblige their princes to reward them in 
an extraordinary manner. There can be no 
danger from such a preecdent; and | hope no 
man will envy him, because I have done whata 
good master should du to such a servant.—My 
lords and gentlemen; I will not deny to you 
that I had some inclination, when I consented, 
upon your desire, to your recess, to have made 
a session, which I thought most acreeable to 
the ancient order of parlianients; and I bope 
you will all jou with mein reducing the pro- 
ceedings of parliaments to the autient rales 
and orders a Renee the deviation from 
which hath done us ao good, and I think there 
were never so many Bills passed together, as I 
shave this day given my assent to, without a 
session : But upon the desire and reasons given 
by the house of commons, for an adjournment 
without a session, I did very willingly depart 
from that inclination, and do as willingly give 
you leave, and direct you, that you- adjourn 
, yourselves till the 6th day of Nov. when I hope 
you will all meet again ; and, in the mean time, 
that you will be all welcome to your countries, 
and do me much service there.—I have many 
other particulars to say and recommend to you, 
~ jn which I cannot enough trust mv own me- 
toory, and therefore I shall command the chao- 
cellor to say the rest to vou.” 

Lhe Lord Chancellor’s Speech.| After his ma- 
jesty had ended his speech, the Lord Chancel- 
or fiyde said as followeth: 

“© My lords and gentlemen; The king tells 
you that he hath commanded ime to say man 
particulars to you; and, the truth 1s, he hat 
charged me with so imany, that I have great 
reason to fear that I shall stand in much need 
of bis mercy, for omitting many things he hath 
given me in command ; at least for delivering 
them in more disorder and confusion than 
matters of such moment and Importance ought 
to be to such an assembly, for which the kin 
himself hath even a kind of reverence, as wel 
as an extraordinary kindness. I am to men- 
tion some things he hath done already, and 
many things he intends to do during this recess, 
that you may sce, how weil content socever he 
2s that you should have ease, and pleasure, and 
refreshment, he hath designed work enough for 
hinseli\—The king hath thanked vou for the 

rovision you have made, that there be no 
Free: Qiaiter during the time the Army shall 
be disbanding ; and hath told you what he 
will do with that money you have given him, if 
there should want wherewithall tu disband it. 
And now I hope you will all believe that his 
majesty will consent to the Disbanding: He 
will doso; and yet he does not take it unkind- 
ly at their hands, who have thought that his 
majesty would not disband this Army; it wasa 
sober and a rational jealousy ; nu other prince 
in Europe would be willing to disband such an 
army; an army to which victory is entailed; 
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and which, humanly speaking, could hardly 
fail of conquest wheresoever he should lead it. 
And if God had not restored his majesty to 
that rare felicity, as to be without apprehen= 
sion of danger at home or from abroad, and 
without any ambition of taking from his neigh= 
bours what they are possessed of, iimself 
would never disband this army; an army, 
whose order and discipline, whose sobriety and 
manners, whose courage and success, hath 
made it famous and terrible over the world ; 
an army of which the king and his two royal 
brothers may say, as the nobie Grecian said of 
/Eneas, 
Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contulimtusque manus, experto credite, quantus 

InClypeum assurgat,quo turbine torqueat hasiam. 
They have all three, in several countries, found - 
themselves engaged, in the midst of these 
troops, in the heat and rage of battle; and if 
any common soldier (as no doubt many may) 
will demand the old Romans privilege tor hav- 
ing encountered princes single, upon my con- 
science, he will find both favour and preter- 
ment. They have all three observed the disci- 
pline, and felt, and admired, and loved the 
courave of this Army, when they were the 
worse for it: and I have seen them in a season 
when there was little else of comfort in their 
view, refresh themselves with joy, that the 
English had done the great work, the English 
had got the day, and then plense themselves 
with the imagination what wonders they should 
perform at the head of such an army: and 
therefore, when his majesty is so intirely pos- 
sessed of the affection and obedience of this 
army, and when it hath merited so much from 
him, can it be believed or imagined that he 
can, without some regret, part with them? No, 
my lords and gentlemen, he will nevcr part 
with them ; and the only sure way never to 
part with them is to disband them: should it 
he otherwise, they must be exposed to the 
daily importunity of his great neighbours and 
allies ; and how could he refuse to lend them 
his troops, of which he hath no use himself? 
His majesty knows they are tov good Eughsh- 
men to wish that a Standing Army should be 
kept up in the bowels of their own country ; 
that they who did but ‘in Bello pacis gercre 
negotiuw ;’ and who, whilst an army, lived like 
yood husbandmen in the country, and good 
citizens inthe city, will now become really 
such, and take delizit in the benefit of that 

eace they have so honestly and so hauls 
brought to pass, The king will part with 
them, as the most indulgent parents part with 
their children for their education, and for their 
preferment. He will prefer them to disband- 
ing, and prefer them by disbanding ; and will 
always retain such a kindness tor them, and 
such a memory of the service they have done 
him, that both ofticers and soldiers, after they 
are disbanded, shall always find such counte- 
nance, favour, and reward from his majesty, 
that he doubts not but, if he should have occa- 
sion to use their service, they will again resort 
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to him with the same alacrity, as if they had 
never been disbanded. And if there be any su 
ill amongst them (as there can but be very 
tew, if any) whu will forfeit that favour and 
protection they may have from him, by any 
withstanding his majesty’s commands, and the 
lull and declared sense of the kingdom, his 
majesty is confident they will be as odious to 
their companions, as they can he to any other 
bonest mcu.— My lords and gentlemen ; I am, 
mthe next place, by the king’s command, to 
put you in mind of the Act of Indemnity ; not 
of avy grants or cuncessions, or releases he 
made to you in that Act; I have nothing of 
thatio charge ; po prince hath so excellent a 
tnemory to forget the favours he doth ; but of 
what be hath done against you in that act, 
how you may be undone by that act, if you 
are not very carcful to perform the obligations 
be bath laid. upon you in it. The Clause [am to 
put youin mind of is this: ¢ And to the intent 
aud purpose that all names and terms of dis- 
unction may be likewise put into utter oblivion, 
be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
said, That if any person or persons, within the 
space of 3 years next ensuing, shall presume, 
maliciously, to call, or alledge, or object against 
any other person or persons any name or 
hanes, or other words of reproach, any way 
leading to revive the memory of the late diffe- 
rences, or the occasion thereof, that then 
erery such person, so as aforesaid offending, 
shall forfeit, &c.’ It isno matter for the pe- 
nalty, it is too cheap a one ; the king wishes 
ithad been greater, and therefore hath, by 
his just prerogative (and it is well for us he hath 
buch @ prerogative) added another penalty 
wore insupportable, even his high displeasure, 
agwast all who shall swerve from tlis clause 
inthe Act. Give me leave to tell you, That 
as any name or names, or other words of re- 
proach, are expressly against the letter, and 
oe accordingly: so evil and envious 
ooks, murmuring and discontented hearts, are 
as directly against the equity of this statute, a 
direct breach of the Act of Indemnity, and 
ousht tobe punished tuo ; and [ believe they 
Inty be so. You know kings are, in some 
tense, called Gods, and so they may in some 
degree be able to look into men’s hearts; and 
God hath given us a king who can look as far 
into men’s hearts as any prince alive: and 
he hath great skill in physiognomy too ; 
you would wonder what calculations he hath 
made from thence; and, uo duubt, if he be 
provoked hy evil looks, to make a further 
ing "I into men’s hearts, and finds those cor- 
rupted mith the passions of envy and uncha- 
ntableness, he will never chuse those hearts to 
trust and rely upon. He hath given usa noble 
and princely exainple, by opening and stretch- 
ing his arms to all whe are worthy to be his sub- 
jects, sah be thought Bachicihen, by ex- 
tending his heart, with a pious and grateful joy, 
to Gnd all his subjects at once in his arms, and 
himself in theirs; and shall we fold our arms 
towards one another, and contract our hearts 
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with envy and malice to each other, by any 
sharp memory of what hath been unneigh- 
bourly or unkindly done heretofore? What 
is this but to rebel against the person of the 
king, against the excellent example and virtue _ 
of the king, against the known law of the 
land, this blessed Act of Oblivion ?—My Lords 
and Gentlemen, the king is a suitor to you, 
makes it his suit very heartily, ‘That you will 
Join with him in restoring the whole nation to 
tS primitive temper and integrity, to its old 
guod tnanners, its old good humour, and its 
old good nature. Goud nature, a virtue so 
peculiar to you, 80 apbeopnaled by God Al- 
mighty to this nation, that it can be translated 
into no other language, hardly practised by 
any other people; and that you will, by your 
example, by the candour of your conversation, 
by your precepts, and by your practice, and 
by ail your interest, teach your neighbours and 
your friends how to pav.a full obedience to 
this clause of the statute, how to learn this 
excellent art of forgetfulness.—Let them re- 
member, and let us all remember, how ungra- 
cious, how indecent, how ugly, the insolence, 
the fierceness, the brutishness of their enemies 
appeared tu them, and we may piously and 
reasunably believe, that God’s indignation 
against them, for their want of bowels, for 
their not being Englishmen, (for they had the 
hearts of pagans and infidels) sent a whirl- 
wind ina moment to blow them out of the 
world, that 1s, out of a capacity to do more 
mischief in the world, except we practise their 
vices, and do that ourselves which we pre- 
tend to detest them for.—Let us not be too 
much ashamed, as if what hath bcen done 
amis proceeded from the humour and the 
temper of the nature of our nation. The as- 
trologers have made us a fair excuse, and 
truly { hope a true one: all the motions of 
these last 20 years have been unnatural, and 
have proceeded from the evil influence of 4 
malignant star; and let us not too much des- 
pise the influence of the stars. And the same 
astrologers assure us, that the malignity of 
that star is expired: the good genius of this 
kingdom is become superior, and hath mas- 
tered that malignity, and our own good old 
stars govern us again ; and their influence is so 
strong, that with your help they will repair in 
a year what hath been decaying in 20, and 
they only shall have no excuse from the star 
who continue their malignity, and own all the 
ill that is past to be their own, by continuing 
and improving it for the time to come.—If 
any body here, or any where else, be too 
much exalted with what he hath done, or 
what he hath sutlered, and from thence thinks 
hinself warranted to reproach others, let bim 
remember the story of Nicephorus: {it is an 
excellent story, and very applicable to such 
distempers: he was a pious and religious man, 
and, for his piety and rehgion, was condemned 
to the tire. When he was Jed to execution, 
and when an old friend, who had done him 
injury cnough, fell at his feet and asked bis 
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pardon, the poor man was 60 elated with the 
triumph be was going unto, with the Glory of 
Martyrdom, that he refused to be reconciled 
uato him; upon which he was disappointed 
of his end, and for this uncharitableness the 
spirit of God immediately forsook him, and 
he apostatized from the faith.—Let all those 
who are too proud of having been, as they 
think, less faulty than other men, and su are 
unwilling to be reconciled to those who have 
offended them, take heed of the apostacy of 
Nicephorus, and that those fumes of envy and 
wocharitableness, and murmuring, do not so 
far transport and intoxicate them, that they 
fall into those very crimes they value them- 
selves for having hitherto declined.—But, my 
lords and gentlemen, whilst we conspire toge- 
ther to exccute faitbfully this part of the Bill, 
to put all old names and terms of distinction 
into utter Oblivion, let us vot find new names 
and terms to keep up the same, or a worse dis- 
tinction. If the old reproaches of Cavalier, and 
Round-Head, and Malignant, be committed 
to the grave, let us not find mere significant 
aod better words, to signify worse things; let 
wot piety and godliness grow into terms of re- 
proach, and disunguish between the court, and 
the city, and the country; and let not piety 
and godloess be measured by a morosity in 
apanoers, an affectation of gesture, a new mode 
and tone of speaking; at least, let not our 
constitutions aad complexions make us be 
thought of a contrary party; and because we 
have not au affected austerity im our looks, 
' Bhat we have not piety in our hearts. Very 
merry men have been very godly men; and if 
a good conscieace be a continual feast, there is 
no reason but men may be very merry at it.— 
You, Mr. Speaker, have this day made a noble 
present to the king. Do you think that if you 
and your worthy companions had brought it 
wp with folded arms, down-cast looks, with 
sighs and other instances of desperation, it 
would not have been a very melancholic pre- 
sent? Have not your frank and dutiful expres- 
sions, that chearfulness and vivacity in your 
looks, rendered it much more acceptable, 
much more valuable? No prince in chiristen- 
dom loves a chearful giver so well as God Al- 
aighty does; and he, of all gifts, a chearful 
heart. And therefore. I pray, let not a cloudy 
and disconsolate face be the only or the best 
eign of piety and devotion in the heart.—If 
aust ask your pardon for misplaciug much of 
this discourse, which I should have mentioned 
whend came to speak of the Ministers Bill ; 
they, I hope, will endeavour to remove these 
mew marks of distinction and reproaches, 
and kecp their auditories from being im- 
posed upon by such characters and descrip- 
tions. The king hath passed this Act very 
wallingly, and hath done much to the end of this 
act before; yet hath willingly admitted you to 
be sharers and partners with hin in the obli- 

tion. I may say, confidently, bis majesty 

h never denied his confirination to any 
gaan in possession who hath asked it; and 
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they have all had the effect of it, except 
such who, upon examination and inquiry, 
appeared not worthy of it; and such who, 
though they are pardoned, cannot yet thinks 
themselves worthy to be preferred. His 
majesty well knows that, by this Act, he 
hath gratihed and obliged many worthy and 
pious men, who have contributed much to his 
Restoration, and who shall always receive fresh 
evidence of his majesty's favour and kindness ; 
but he is not sure that he may not likewise 
have gratified some, who did neither contri- 
bute to his eoiming in, nor are yet glad that he 
isin: how comes it else to pass, that he re- 
ceives such frequent information of seditious 
Sermons in the city and in the country, in 
which all industry is used to alicnate the aftec- 
tions of the people, and to infuse jealousies 
into them of the king and his government, 
They talk of introducing Popery, of evil courn- 
sellors, and such other old calumnies as are 
pardoned by this Act of Indemnity.—Uis ma- 
jesty told you when he was last here, what 
rigour and severity he will hereafter use, how 
contrary soever it isto his naturc, ‘in these 
cases, and conjured you, my lords and gentle- 
men, to concur with him in this just and ueces- | 
sary severity: which I am sure you will do with 
your utmost vigilance, and that you will be- 
lieve that too much ill cannot befall those who 
do the best they can to corrupt his majesty’s 
nature, and ‘to extinguish his mercy.—My 
Lords and Gentlemen ; I told you I was to ac- 
quaint you with some things his majesty intends 
to do during this recess, that you may see be 
will give no intermission to ‘his own thoughts 
for the public good, though for a time he dis- 
penses with your assistance. He doth con- 
sider the infinite importance the improvement 
of Trade must be to this kingdom, and there- 
fore his majesty intends, forthwith, to establish 
a Council for Trade, consisting of some princi- 
pal merchants of the several Companies, to 
which he will add some gentlemen of quality 
and experience ; and, for their greater honour 
and encouragement, some of my lords of his 
own privy council._—In the next place, his 
majesty hopes that, by a well-settled Peace, 
and God’s great blessing upon him and you, 
this nation wall in a short time flourish to that 
degree, that the land of Canaan did, when Esau 
found it necessary to part from his brother. 
‘For their riches were more than that they 
might dwell together, and the land wherein 
they were could not bear them, because of 
their cattle.” We have been ourselves very 
near this pinnacle of happiness, and the hope 
and contemplation thst we muy be soagain, dis- 
poses the king to be very solicitous for the 
improvement and prosperity of his Plantations 
abroad, where there is such large room for the 
industry and reception of such who shall desive 
to go thither. And therefore his majesty like- 
wise intends to erect and establish a Council 
for those Pluutations, in which persons, well 
qualitied, shall be wholly intent upon the good 
and advancement of these plantations.—Zhcre 
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are two other particulars which I am com- 
manded to mention, which were both men- 
tioned and recommended to you by his ma- 
Jesty, in his Declaration from Breda: the one 
for the Confirmation of Sales, or other recom- 
peace for Purchasers; the other, for the com- 
posing those differeuces and distempers in 
Religion, which have too much disturbed the 
peace of the kingdom. Two very weighty 
particulars, in which his majesty knows you 
have spent much time, and concerning which 
he should have heard from you before this 
ume, if you had not met with great difficulties 
tu the disquisition of either.—For the first ; 
his majesty hath not been without much 
thought upon the argument, and hath done 
much towards the accominodation of many 
particular persons; and you shall not be at 
your journey’s end, before his majesty will put 
that business, concerning Sales, into such a 
way of dispatch, that he doubts not you will 
finda good progress made in it before your 
coming together again; and I believe the 
persons concerned will be very much to blame, 
if they receive not good satisfaction. And 
some of you who stay in town shall be advised 
and consulted with in that settlement.—The 
other, of Religion, is asad argument indeed. 
Itis a consideration that must make ever 
religious heart to bleed, to see Religion, whic 
Should bethe strongest obligation and cement 
of affection, and brotherly-kindness and com- 
passion, made now, by the perverse wranglings 
of passionate and froward men, the ground of 
all animosity, hatred, malice, and revenge. 
And this unruly and unmanly passion (which 
no question the divine nature exceedingly 
abhors) sometimes, and I fear too frequently, 
transports those who are in the right, as well 
as those who are in the wrong, and leaves the 
latter more excusable than the former, when 
men, who find their manners and dispositions 
very conformable in all the necessary obli- 
gations of human nature, avoid one another's 
conversation, and grow first unsociable, and 
then uncharitable to each other, because one 
cannot think as the other doth. And from 
this separation we intitle God to the patronage 
of, and concernment in, our fancies and dis- 
unction, and purcly for his sake hate one ano- 
ther heartily. It was not so of old, when one 
ofthe most antient Fathers of the church tells 
us, That love and charity was so signal and 
eminent inthe Primitive Christians, that it 
even drew admiration and.envy from their 
adrersaries, ‘Vide, inquiunt, ut invicem se 
diigunt ? Their adversaries in that in which 
they most agreed, in their very prosecution of 
m, had their passions aod animosities 
amongst themselves: they were only Chris- 
bans that loved, and cherished, and comforted, 
and were ready to die for one another ; ‘ quid 
hunc illi dicerent Christiani, si nostra viderent 
tempora?’ says the incomparable Grotius. 
How would they look upon our sharp and 
nrulent contention s in the debates of Christian 


ligion, and the bloody wars that have pro- 
Von IV, ? 
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ceeded from those contentions, whilst every 
one pretended to all the marks which are to 
attend upon the true Church, except only that 
which is inseparable from it, charity to one 
another.—My Lords and Gentlemen, This 
disquisition bath cost the king many a sigh, 
many asad hour, when he hath considered the 
almost irreparable reproach the Protestant 
Religion hath undergone, from the divisions 
and distractions which have been sO notorious 
within this kingdom. What pains he hath 
taken to compose them, after several discourses 
with learned and pious men of different per- 
suasions, you will shortly see by a Declaration 
he will publish upon that occasion ; by which 
you will sve his great indulgence to those who 
can have any protection trom conscience to. 
difler with their brethren. And I hope God 
will so bless the caudour of hig majesty in the 
condescensions he makes, that the Church, as 


_ well as the State, will return to that unity and 


unanimity which will make both king and ped- 
ple as happy as they can hone to be in this 
world.—My Lords and Gentlemen, I shall. 
conclude with the king’s hearty thanks to you 
bot only for what you have done towards hin 
which hath been very signal ; but for what 
you have doue towards each other; for the 
excellent correspondence you have maintained ; 
for the very seasonable deference and conde. 
scension you have had for each other, which 
will restore parliaments to the veneration they 
ought to have. And since his majesty knows 
that you ull desire to please him, you have 
given him ample evidence that you do so; he 
hath appointed me to give you a sure receipt 
to attain that good end; itis a receipt of his 
own prescribing, and therefore is not like to 
fail: be but pleased yourselves, and persuade 
others to be so; contrive all the Ways ima- 
ginable for your own happiness, and you will 
make him the best pleased, and the most happy 
prince in the world,” | 

The Lord Chancellor having concluded his 


Speech, both houses adjourned to the 6th of 
November.* 

* “ During the recess of parliament, the 
object, which chiefly interested the public, was 
the trial and condemnation of the Regicides. 
The gencral indignation attending the enorm- 
ous crime of which these men had been guilty, 
made their sufferings the subject of joy to the 
people: but in the peculiar circumstances of 
that action, in the prejudices of the times, as 
well as in the behaviour of the criminals, a 
mind, seasoned with humanity, will tind a 
plentiful source of compassion and indulgence. 
Can any one, without concern for human blind- 
ness and ignorance, consider the demeanor of 
general Harrison, who was first brought to 
trial? With great courage and clevation of 
sentiment, he told the court, that the pretended 
crime, of which he stood accused, was not a: 
deed performed in acorner: the sound of it 
had gone forth to most nations; and in the sin- 
er and marvellous conduct of it had chiefly 
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The King’s Decluration concerning Ecclesi- 
astical Affuirs.| During the recess of parlia- 
ment, the king issued the following Decla- 
sation : 

“‘ His Majesty’s Dectanatron to all his loving 
Subjects of his Kingdom of England and 
Dorninion of Wales, concerning Eccle- 
siastical Affairs. 

“C.R. Wow much the peace of the State 
i concerned in the peace of the Church, and 
how diticult a thing it is to preserve order and 
government in Civil, whilst there is no order or 
government in Ecclesiastical affairs, is evident 
tothe world ; and this little part of the world, 
our own dominions, hath had so late experi- 
ence of it, that we may very well acquiesce in 
the conclusion, without enlarging ourself in 
discourse upon it, it being a subject we have 
had frequent occasion to contemplate upon, 
and to lament abroad, as well as at home.— 
In our Letter to the Speaker of the house of 
commons from Breda (p. 17), we declared how 
much we desired the advancement and propa- 
gation ofthe Protestant Religion: that nei- 
ther the unkindness of those of the same faith 
towards us, nor the civilities and obligations 
. from those of a contrary profession (of both 
which we have had abundant evidence) could, 
mm the least degrec, startle us, or make us swerve 
from it ; and that nothing can be proposed to 
manifest our zeal and affection for it, to which 
- we will not readily consent : and we said then, 
That we did hope, in due time, ourselt to pro- 
LSA ee ance ee reenter enn ae 
appeared the sovereign power of heaven. That 
he himself, agitated by doubts, had often, with 
passionate tears, offered up tis addresses to 
the divine majesty, and earnestly sought for 
light and conviction: he had still received as- 
surance of a heavenly sanction, and returned 
from these devout supplications with more se- 
rene tranquillity and satisfaction. Thatall the 
nations of the earth were, in the eyes of their 
Creator, less than a drop of water in the 
bucket; nor were their erroneous judgments 
aught but darkness, compared with divine il- 
luminations. ‘That these frequent illapses of 
the divine spirit he could not suspect tu he in- 
terested itlusions 5; since he was conscious, that 
for no temporal advantage, would he otter in- 
jury to the poorest man or woman that trod 
upon the earth. That all the allurements of 
ambition, all the terrors of imprisonment, had 
not been able, during the usurpation of Crom- 
well, to shake his steady resolution, or bend 
hun to a compliance with that deceitful tyrant, 
And that when invited by him to sit on the 
right band of the throne, when offered riches 
and splendour and dominion, he had disdainedly 
rejected all temptations ; and neglecting the 
tears of his friends and family, had still, through 
every danger, held fast his principles and his 
wntegritv.—Scot, who was more a republican 
than a fanatic, had said a little before the Re- 
storation, that he desired no other epitaph to be 
mscnibed on his tomb-stone than this; * Here 
fies Thu. Scot, who adjudged the king to death.’ 
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pose somewhat for the propagation of it, that 
will satisfy the world, that we have always 
made it both our care and our study, and have 
enough observed what is most like to bring 
disadvantage to it. And, the truth is, we do 
think ourself the more competent to propose, 
and, with God’s assistance, to determine, napy 
things now in difference, from the time we 
have spent, and the experience we have had, 
ur snost of the Reformed Churches abroad, in 
France, in the Low Countries, and in Gere 
inany; where we have had frequent confer- 
ences with the most learned men, who have 
unanimously lamented the great reproach the 
Protestant Religion undergoes from the distem- 
pers and too notorious schisms in matters of 
Religion in England: and as the most learned 
amongst them have always, with great submis- 
sion and reverence, acknowledged and magni- 
fied the established government of the Church 
of England, and the great countenance and 
shelter the Protestant Religion received from 
it, before these unhappy times; so many of 
them have, with great ingenuity and sorrow, | 
confessed, that they were too easily misled by 
misinformation and prejudice, into some dis~ 
estcem of it, as if it had too much complied 
with the church of Rome ; whereas, they now 
acknowledge it to be the best fence God hath 
yet raised against Popery in the world: and 
we are persuaded they do, with great zeal, 
wish it restored to its old dignity and venera- 
tion.—When we were in Holland, we were 


He supported the same spirit upon his trial._— 
Carew, a Millenarian, submitted to his trial, 
‘saving to our Lord Jesus Christ his right to 
the government of these kingdoms.’ Some 
scrupled to say, according to form, that they 
would be tried by God and their country; be- 
cause God was not visibly present to judge 
them. Others said, that they would be tried 
by the word of God.—No more than six of the 
late king’s judges, Harrison, Scot, Carew, Cle- 
ment, Jones, and Scrope, were executed: 
Scrope alone, of all those who came in upon 
the king’s proclamation, He was a gentleman 
of good family and of a decent character: but 
it was proved, that he had a litte before, in 
conversation, express¢d himself as if he were 
no-wise convinced of any guilt in condemning 
the king. Axtel, who had guarded the high 
court of justice, Hacker, who commanded on 
the day of the king’s execution, Cake, the so- 
licitor for the people of England, and Hugh 
Peters, the fanatical preacher, who inflamed 
the army and impelled them to regicide: all 
these were tricd, and condemned, and suffered 
with the king’s judges. No saint or confessor 
ever went to martyrdom with more assured 
confidence of heaven than was expressed hy 
those criminals, even when the terrors of 
immediate death, joined to many indignities, 
were sect before them. The rest of the king’s 
judges, by an unexampled lenity, were re- 
prieved; and they were dispersed into several 
prisons.” Lume. 
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attended by many grave and learned ministers 
from hence, who were looked upon as the most 
able and principal asserters of the Presbyterian 
opinions, with whom we had as much conter- 
eace, as the multitude of affairs, which were 
then upon us, would permit us to have ; and, 
to our great satisfaction and comfort, found 
them persons full of affection to us, of zeal for 
the peace of the Church and State, and nei- 
ther enemies (as they have been given out to 
be) to Episcopacy or Liturgy; but modestly to 
desire such alterations in either, as, without 
shaking foundations, might best allay the pre- 
seat distempers, which the indisposition of the 
une, and the tenderness of some men’s con- 
scicuces, had contracted : for the better doing 
whereof, we did intend, upon our first arrival 
in this kingdoin, to call a Synod of Divines, as 
the most proper expedient to provide « proper 
remedy for all those differences and dissatis- 
facuons which had, or should arise in matters 
of Religion; and, in the mean time, we pub- 
lished, in our Declaration from Breda, a liberty 
to tender consciences ; and that no man should 
be disquieted or called in question for diffe- 
rences of opinion in matter of religion, which 
do not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and 
that we shall be ready to consent to such an 
act of parliament as, upon mature deliberation, 
shall be offered to us for the full granting of 


- that indulgence.—Whilst we continued in this. 


temper of mind and resolution, and have so far 
complied with the persuasion of particular 
ns, and the distemper of the times, as to 

be contented with the exercise of our religion 
“our own chapel, according to the constant 
practice and laws established, without enjoining 
that practice, and the observation of those 
laws, in the churches of the kingdom, in which 
ve have undergone the censure of many, as if 
We were without that zeal for the church which 
We ought to bave, and which by God's grace, 
¥e shall always retain, we have found ourself 
hot so candidly dealt with as we have deserved ; 
and that there are unquiet and restless spirits, 
who, without abating any of their own dis- 
temper, in recompence of the moderation 
they Gndin us, continue their bitterness against 
the church, and endeavour to raise jealousies 
ofus,andto lessen our reputation by their 
Teproaches, as if we were nottrue to the pro- 
lesions we have made. And, in order there- 
Onto, they have very unseasonably caused to 
be printed, published, and dispersed throughout 
the kingdom, a Declaration heretofore printed 
iN our nainc, during the time of our being in 
Scotland, of which we shall say no more than 
that the circumstances, by which we were en- 
forced to sign that Declaration, are enough 
down to the world ; and that the worthiest 
aad greatest part of that nation did c+en then 
detest and abbor the ill usage of us in that 
particular, when the same t ranny was exer- 
cised there by the power of a few ill men, 
Which, at that time, had spread itself over this 
kingdow ; and therefore we had no reason to 


Gpect that we should, at this seagon, when we 
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are doing all we can to wipe out the memory 
of all that hath been doue amiss by other men, 
and, we thank God, have wiped it out of our 
own remembrance, have been ourself assaulted 
with those repruaches, which we will likewise 
forget.—Since the printing this Declaration, 
several seditious Painphicts and Queries have 
been published and scattered abroad, to infuse 


dislike and  araatay into the hearts of the © 


people, and of the army; and some, who 
ought rather to have repented the former mis- 
chief they have wroug)it, than to have cndea- 
voured to improve it, have had the hardiness 
to publish, That the doctrine of the Church, 
against which no man with whom we have 
conferred hath excepted, ought to be reformed 
as well as the Hipcipiies ot his over-passionate 
and turbuleut way of proceeding, and the im- 
patience we find in many for some spcedy 
determination in these matters, whereby the 
minds of men may be composed, and the peace 
of the Church established, hath prevailed with 
us to invert the method we had proposed to 
ourself, and even, in order to the better calling 
and composing of a Synod (which the present 
jealousies will hardly agree upon) by the assist- 
ance of God's blessed spirit, which we dail 

invoke and supplicate, to give some determi- 
nation ourself to the matters io difference, 
until such a Synod may be called as may, 
without passion or prejudice, give us such far- 
ther assistance towards a perfect union of affec- 
tions, as well as subinission to authority, as is ne- 
cessary : and we are the rather induced to take 
this upon us, by finding, upon the full confer- 
ence we have had with the learned men of 
several persuasions, that the mischiefs, under 
which both the Church and State do at pre- 
sent suffer, do not result from any formed doc- 
trine or conclusion which either party main- 
tains or avows; but from the passion, appe- 
tite, and interest of particular persons, who 
contract greater pesindice to each other from 
those affections, than would naturally rise from 
their opinions ; and those distempers must be 
in some dcgree allayed, before the meeting in 
a Synod can be attended with better success 
than their meeting in other places, and their 
discourses in pulpits have hitherto been ; and 
till all thoughts of victory are laid aside, the 
humble and necessary thoughts fur the vindi- 
cation of truth cannot he enough enterzained.— 
We must, for the honour of all those of either 
persuasion with whom we have conferred, de- 
clare, That the professions und desires of all, 
for the advancement of piety and true godli- 
ness, are the same; their professicus of zcal 
for the peace of the church, the saine; of 
affection and duty to us, the same: they all 
approve Episcopacy; they all approve a set 
Form of Liturgy; and they all disapprove and 
dislike the sin of sacrilege, and the alienation 
of the revenue of the Church. And if upon 
these excellent foundations, in submission to 
which there is such a harmony of affections, 
any superstructures should be raised, to the 
shaking those foundations, and to the cuntract- 
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ing and lessening the blessed gift of charity, 
which is a vital part of Christian religion, we 
shall think ourself very unfortunate, and even 
suspect that we are defective in that adminis- 
tration of yovernment with which God hath 
entrusted us.—We need not profess the high 
atfection and esteem we have for the Church 
ot England, as it is established by law, the 
reverence to which hath supported us, with 
God's blessing, against many temptations ; 
mor do we think that reverence in the least 
degree diminished by our condescensions, not 
peremptorily to insist on some particulars of 
ceremony ; which, however introduced by the 
piety, devotion, and order of former times, 
may not beso agreeable to the present; but 
may even lessen that piety and devotion, for 
the improvement whereof they might haply be 
first introduced, and consequently may well be 
dispensed with: and we hope this charitable 
comphance of urs will dispose the minds of 
all men to a chearful submission to that autho- 
rity, the preservation whcreof is so necessary 
for the unity and peace of the Church, and 
that they will acknowledge the support of the 
Fpiscopal authority to be the best support of 
Religion, by being the best means to contain 
the nainds of men within the rules of govern- 
ment. And they who would restrain the 
excercise of that holy function within the rules 
which were observed in the primitive times, 
must remember and consider, that the eccle- 
siustical power, being in those blessed times 
always subordinate and subject to the civil, it 
was likewise proportioned to such an extent of 
jurisdiction as was most agreeable te that. 
An‘las the sanctity, simplicity, and resignation 
of that age, did then refer many things to the 
Bishops, which the policy of succeeding ages 
would not admit, at least did otherwise pro- 
vide for; so it can he no reproach to primitive 
Fpiscopacy, it, where there have been great 
alterations in the civil governinent from what 
was then, there have been likewise some diffe- 
rence and alteration in the ecclesiastical, the 
essence and foundation being still preserved. 
And upon this ground, without taking upon us 
to censure the government of the church in 
‘other countries, where the governinent of the 
state is diferent from what it is here, or en- 
Jarging ourself upon the reasons why, whilst 
there was an imagination of erecting a demo- 
cratical government here in the state, they 
should be willing to continue an aristocratical 
government in the church ; it shall suthce to 
sav, that since, by the wonderful blessing of 
God, the hearts of this whole nation are re- 
turned to an obedience to monarchial govern- 
ment in the state, it must be very reasonable 
to support that government in the church 
which is established by law, and with which 
the monarchy hath flourished through so many 
ages, and which is in truth as antient in this 
island as the Christian monarchy thereof; and 
- which hath always, in some respects or degrees, 
been enlarged or restrained, as hath been 
thought most conducing to the peace and hap- 
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piness of the kingdom: and. therefore we have 
not the least doubt but that the presente 
Bishops will.think the present concessions, 
now made by us to allay the present distempers, 
very just and reasonable, and will very chear- 
fully conform themselves thereunto.—1. We 
do in the first place declare our purpose and 
resolution is, and shall be, to promote the 
power of godliness, to encourage the exercises 
of Religion both public and private, and to 
take care that the Lord’s Day be applied to 
holy exercises, without unnecessary divertise— 
ments ; and that insuthcient, negligent, and 
scandalous ministers, be not permitted in the 
Church. And that as the present Bishops are 
known to be men of great and exeinplary piety 
in their lives, which they have manifested in 
their notorious and unexampled sufferings 
during these late distempers, and of great and 
known sutliciency of learning; so we shall 
take special care, by the assistance of God, 
to prefer no men to that office and charge, 
but men of learning, virtue, and piety, who 
may be themselves the best examples to those 
who are to be guverned by them; and we 
shall expect, and provide the best we can, that 
the Bishops be frequent preachers, and that 
they do very often preach themselves in some 
church of their diocese, except they be hin- 
dered by sickness or other bodily intirmities, or 
some other justifiable occasion ; which shall nog 
be thonght justitiable ifit be trequent.—2. Be- 
cause the Dioceses, especially some of them, are 
thought to be of too large extent, we will 
appoint such a number of Suffragan Bishops in 
every diocese, as shall be sutficient for the due 
performance of their work.—3. No Bishop 
shall ordain, or exercise any part of jurisdic 
tion, which appertains to the censures of the 
Church, without the advice and assistance of 
the presbyters; and no chancellor, commis- 
sary, or otlicial, as such, shall exercise any act 
of spiritual jurisdiction in these cases, viz. ex- 
communication, absolution, or wherein any of 
the ministry are concerned, with reference to 
their pastoral charge. However, our intent 
and meaning is, to uphold and maintain the 
profession of the civil law, so far, and in such 
matters, as it hath been of use and practice 
within our kingdoms and dominions: albeit, as 
to excommunication, our will and pleasure 1s, 
That no chancellor, commissary, or official, 
shall decree any sentence of excommunication 
or absolution, or be judges iu those things 
wherein any of the ministry are concerned, as 
18 aforesaid. Nor shall the archdeacon exer- 
cise any jurisdiction without the advice and 
assistance of six ministers of his archdeaconry, 
whereof 3 to be nominated by the bishop, and 
3 hy the election of the major part of the pres- 
byters within the archdeaconry,—4. To the 
end that the Deans and Chapters may be the 
better fitted to afford counsel and assistance to 
the bishops, both in ordination and the other 
oftices mentioned before, we will take care 
that those preferments be given to the most 
learned and pious presbyters of the diucese; 
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and moreover, that an equal number (to those 
of the Chapter) of the most learned, pious, 
aud discreet presbyters of the same diocese, 
anaually chosen by the major vote of all 
the presbyters of that diocese present at such 
elections, shall. be always advising and as- 
sisting, together with those of the chapter, 
in all ordinations, and in every part of juris- 
dicuon which appertains to the censures of 
the church, and at all other solemn and im- 
portant actions, in the exercise of the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, wherein any of the mi- 
histry are concerned: Provided, That at all 
such meetings, the number of the ministers so 
elected, and those present of the Chapter, 
shall be equal, and not excecd one the other ; 
and that, to make the number equal, the juniors 
of the exceeding numbers be withdrawn, that 
the most antient may take place. Nor shall 
any Suffrayan Bishop ordain, or exercise the 
fore-meutioned ofices and acts of spiritual ju- 
nsdiction, but with the advice and assistance 
of a suthcient number of the most judicious 
and pious presbyters, annually chosen as atore- 
said, within tis precincts. And our will is, 
That the great work of Ordination be con- 
stantlyand solemnly performed -by the bishop 
and lis aforesaid presbytery, at the four set 
tines and seasons appointed by the church for 
that purpose.—5. We will take care that Con- 
fimation be rightly and solemnly performed, 
by the information, and with the consent, of 
the minister of the place, who shall adinit none 
to the Lord’s Supper, till they have made a 
credible profession of their faith, and promised 
obedience to the will of God, according as is 
expressed in the considerations of the Rubrick 
beture the catechism; and that all possible di- 
lence be used for the instruction and refor- 
mation of scandalous offenders, whom the mi- 
mister shall not sutfer to partake of the Lurd’s 
Table, until they have openly declared them- 
slvesto have truly repented, and. amended 
their former naughty lives, as is partly ex- 
pressed in the Rubrick, and more fully in the 
Canons; provided there be place for due ap- 
peals to superior powers. But besides the 
Suragans and their Presbytery, every Rural 
Dean, (those deans, as heretotore, to he no- 
minated by the bishop of the dincese) together 
wth three or four ministers of that deanry, 
chosen by the major part of all the ministers 
within the same, shall meet once in every 
month, to receive such complaints as shall be 
presented to them by the ministers or church- 
wardens of the respective parishes; and also 
to compose all such differences betwixt party 
and party, as shall be referred unto them by 
way of arbitration ; and to convince offenders, 
and retorm all such things as they find amiss, 
by their pastoral reproofs and admonitions, 
{they may be so reformed. And such matters 
as they cannot, by this pastoral and persuasive 
way, compose and refurm, are by them to be 
prepared for, and presented to, the Bishop; at 
which meeting any other ministers of that 
teanry may, if they please, be present and 
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assist. Moreover, the rural dean add his as- 
sistants are, in their respective divisions, to 
see that the children and younger sort be care- 
fully instructed by the respective ininisters of 
every parish, in the grounds of Christian Reli- 
gion, and be able to give a good account of 
their faith and knowledge, and also of their 
Christian conversation conformable thereunto, 
before they be confirmed by the bishop, or ad- 
mitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
—6. No Bishop sball exercise any arbitrary 
power, or do or impose any thing upon the 
clergy or the people, but what is according to 
the known law of the land.—7. We are very 
glad to find, that all with whom we have con- 
ferred, do, in their judgments, approve a Li- 
turgy, or set form of public worship, to be law- 
ful; which, in our judgment, for the preser- 
vation of unity and uniturmity, we conceive to 
be very necessary. And though we do esteem 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, and by 
law established, to be the best we have seen, 
and we believe that we have secn all that are 
extant and used in this part of the world) and 
well know what reverence most of the Re- 
tormed Churches, or at least the mos: learned 
men in those churches, have for it; yet, since 
we find some exceptions made against several 
things therein, we will appoint an equal num- 
ber of learned divines, of both persuasions, to 
review the saine, and to make such alterations 
as shall be thought most necessary, and some 
additional forms (in the Scripture phrase as 
near as may be) suited unto the nature of the 
several pnrts of worship ; and that it be left to 
the minister’s choice to use one or other at his 
discretion, In the mean time, and ull this be 
done, although we do heartily wish and desire 
that the ministers, in their several churches, 
because they dislike some clauses and expres- 
sions, would not totally Jay aside the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer; but read those 
parts against which there can be no exception, 
which would be the best instance of declining 
those marks of distinction, which we so much 
labour and desire to remove; yet, in compas- 
sion te divers of our good subjects, who scruple 
the use of it as now it is, our will and pleasure 
is, that nove be punished or troubled for not 
using it, unul it be reviewed and effectually 
refurmed as aforesaid.—8. Lastly, concerning 
Ceremonies (which have adininistered so much 
matter of ditterence and contention, and which 
have been introduced by the wisdom and au- 
thority of the Church, for edification and the 
improvement of piety); we shall say no more, 
but that we have the more esteem of all, and 
reverence for many of them, by having been 
present in many of those churches where they 
are most abolished or discountenanced: and 
it cannot be doubted but that, as the Universal 
Church cannot introduce one ceremony in the 
worship of God, that is contrary to God's 
word expressed in the Scripture, so every Na- 
tional Church, with the approbation and con- 
sent of the sovereign power, may, and bath 
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always introduced such particular Ceremonies, 
as, in that conjuncture of time, are thought 
most proper for edification, and the necessary 
improvement of piety and devotion in the peo- 
ple, though the necessary practice thereof can- 
not be deduced from scripture: and that which 
before was, and in itself is, indifferent, ceases 
to be indifferent after it is once established by 
law; and therefore our present consideration 
and work is, to gratify the private consciences 
of those who are grieved with the use of some 
Cereinonies, by indulging to, and dispensing 
with their omitting those ceremonies, not utter- 
ly to abolish any which are established by law, 
(if any are practised contrary to law, the same 
shall cease) which would be unjust and of ill ex- 
ample, and to impose upon the consciences of 
some, tor the satisfaction of the consciences of 
others, which is otherwise provided for. As it 
could not be reasonable that men should 
expect that we should ourself decline, or en- 
join others to do so, to receive the blessed sa- 
crament upon our knees, which, in our con- 
écience, is the most humble, most devout, and 
most agreeable posture for that holy duty, be- 
cause some other men, upon reasons best, 
if not only, known to themselves, chuse rather 
to do it sitting or standing. We shall leave 
all decisions and determinations of that 
kind, if they shall he thought necessary for a 
perfect and entire unity and uuiformity through- 
out the nation, to the advice of a national 
synod, which shall be duly called, after a little 
time and a mutual conversation between per- 
sous of different persuasions hath mollified 
those distempers, abated those sharpnesses, 
and extingushed those jealousies which make 
men unfit for those consultations. And upon 
such advice we shall use our best endea- 
vour that such laws may be established, 
asmay best provide for the peace of the church 
and state. Provided, That none shall be 
denied the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
though they do not use the gesture of 
kneeling in the act of receiving.—In the mean 
time, out of compassion and compliance to- 
wards those who would forbear the Cross in 
Baptism, we are coutent that no man shall be 
compelled to use the same, or suffer for not 
doing it: But if any parent desires to have his 
cluld christened according to the form used, 
and the minister will not use the sign, it shall 
be lawful for that parent to procure another 
minister to do it; and if the proper minister 
shall refuse to omit that ceremony of the- 
Cross, it shall be lawful for the parent, who 
would not have his child so baptized, to pro- 
cure another minister to do it, who will do it 
according to his desire.—No inan shall be com- 
pelled to bow at the name of Jesus, or suffer 
in any degree for not doing it; without re- 
proaching those who, out of their devotion, 
continue that antient ceremony of the church. 
—For the use of the Surplice ; we are content- 
ed that all men be left to their liberty to do as 
ahey shall think &t, without suffering in the 
Jeast. degree for wearing or not wearing it. 
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Provided, That this hberty does not extend 
to our own chapel, cathedral, or collegiate 
churches, or to any college in either of our Uni- 
versities; but that the several statutes and 
customs for the use thereof in the said places, 
be there observed as formerly.—And because 
some men, otherwise pious and learned, say 
they cannot conform unto the Subscription re- 
quired hy the Canon, nor take the Oath of 
Canonical Obedience, we are content, and it 
is our will and pleasure, (so they take the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy) that they shall 
receive ordination, institution, and induction, 
and shall be permitted to exercise their func- 
tion, and to enjoy the profits of their livings, 
without the said Subscription or Oath of Cano- 
nical Obedience. And moreover, That no 
persons in the Universities shall, for the want 
of such Subscription, be hindered in the taking 
of their degrees. Lastly, That none be judged 
to forfeit his Preseutation or Benctice, or be 
deprived of it, upon the statute of the 13th 
Eliz. c. 12, so he read and declare lis assent 


to all the Articles of Religion, which only con- 


cern the confession of the true Christian Faith, 
and the doctrine of the Sacraments, comprised 
in the Book of Articles, in the said statute 
mentioned. In a word; we do again renew 
what we have formerly said in our Declaration 
from Breda, for the liberty of tender cun- 
sciences, That no man shall be disquieted or 
called in question fur differences of opinion in 
matters of religion, which do not disturb the 
peace of the kingdom ; and if any have been 
disturbed in that kind since our arrival here, it 
hath not proceeded from any direction of ours. 
—To conclude, and in this place to explain _ 
what we mentioned before, and said in our 
Letter to the house of commons from Breda, 
That we hoped, in due time, ourself to propose 
somewhat for the propagation of the Protestant 
Religion, that will satisfy the world that we 
have always made it both our care and our 
study, and have enough observed what is most 
like to bring disadvantage to it: we du conjure 
all our loving subjects to acquiesce in, and sub- 
mit to, this our Declaration, concerning those 
differences which have so much disquieted the 
nation at home, and given such offence to the 
Protestant Churches abroad, and brought such 
reproach upon the Protestant Religion in ge- 
neral, from the enemies thereof, as if, upon 
obscure notions of faith and fancy, it did admit 
the practice of Christian duties and obcdicnce 
to be discountenanced and suspended, and in- 
troduce a licence in opinions and mauners, to 
the prejudice of the Christian Faith. And let 
us all endeavour, and emulate each other in 
those endeavours, to countenance and advance 
the Protestant Religion abroad, which will be 
best done by supporting the dignity and re- 
verence due to the best Reformed Protestant 
Church at home; and which, being once freed 
from the caluinies and reproaches it hath un- 
dergone from these late ill times, will be the 
best shelter for those abroad, which will, by 
that couatenance, both be the better protected 
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wgainst their enemies, and be the more easily 
induced to compose the differences amongst 
teemselves, which give their enemies mure ad- 
vantage against them. And we hope and ex- 
pect, that all men will henceforward forbear to 
vent any such doctrine in the pulpit, or to en- 
deavour to work in such manner upon the af- 
fictions of the people, as may dispose them to 
willopinion of us and the government, and 
disturb the peace of the kingdom; which 
Yallioen will, in their several vocations, en- 
deatour ta preserve with the same affection 
ud zeal we ourself will do, all our good sub- 
jects will, by God’s blessing upon us, enjoy as 
greata measure of felicity, as this nation hath 
everdone, and which we shall constantly la- 
hour to procure for them, as the greatest bless- 
ing God can bestow upon us in this world.— 
Given at our Court at Whitehall, this 25th of 
Octoher, 1660.” 

Nov. 6. This day both houses met pursuant 
to adjournment. The house of lords being 
inturmed that, since their recess, the king had 
been pleased to confer the honour of pcerage 
on the lord-chancellor Hyde, their lordships or- 
dered bis introductionin the usual manner; and, 
being created baron of Hindon, he was placed 
on the barons seat asthe youngest baron, where 
he sat a-while, and afterwards resumed his 
place again, on the woolsack, as etal 

The first thing the commons did, after their 
meeting, was to vote the sum of 10,0001. to be 
presented to the princess Henrietta, the king’s 
aster; who, since their recess, had come over 
with the queen-mother from France ; the latter 
after an absence of 19 years. It was also 
moved, by Mr. Stroud, to congratulate the 
Queen's safe arrival, Both which were agreed 
to by the lords. . 

The King thanked for his Declaration con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical Affuirs.| Sir Anth. Irby 
moved to return the King must hearty Thanks 
for his great care of the Church-Government, 
in his late gracious Declaration concerning 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and to make an Act for 
confirming it. This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Bamfield and Mr. Stevens; which last 
said, They might see by this, that when the 
king was separated from his people in body, 
set he was not so in heart. Mr. Lowther 
moved, That the whole house might go to the 
king to give him thanks; which was voted, 
hem. con. tobe done that afternoon. Mr. 
Barton was not for making a law, as yet, upon 
the King’s Declaration, because it referred to 
the calling of a Synod. Seconded by Mr. 
Chafe and Mr. Harris; and that the Book of 
Common Prayer should be read in the house. 
Sir Tho. Clarges suid, That he was not against 
the last motion, but that the Common Prayer 
Was never read in the house, and moved to 
have a Jaw to cunfirm the Declaration. Mr. 
Annesley was for referring it to a committee 
to cunsider of it, and present it to the house. 
Mr. Allen, for appointing a day parposcly to 
take this matter into consideration, and not to 

do it too suddenly. Sir Tho, Meres was against 
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making any Act at all, but to leave it to a Sy 

nod. Sir John Masham, against taking it now 
into consideration. Mr. Bodurda was for it. 
However, Mr. Prynne and Mr. Jo. Stevens 
moving for a reference to a committee, it was 
voted accordingly —Mr. Tomkins resumed the 
other argument about the Common Prayer, 
and was for having it read in the house, in 
which he was seconded by Mr. Finch. ‘he 
Speaker said, He never heard it read in the 
house; but added, There was a form of Prayer 
in the Jouraal-Book, which was used to be 
read by the Speaker. The lord Bruce moved 
for having the Common Prayer read in the 
house, or some other set form, and not to leave 
it to the spirit of men. Sir Walter Erle re- 
proved his lordship for speaking so meanly of 
those who prayed by the Spirit. Mr. Bamteld 
said, He found nothing umiss in the minister’s 
prayers. Mr. Clayton, for a set form; and 
Mr. Prynne moving for the old form, it was 
voted to refer it toa committce to inquire out 
the old Form, and present it to the huuse. 

Noy. 7. The last aifair was renewed. After 
the minister had officiated, Mr. Bamfield 
moved, That a Form of Prayer might not be 
enjomed him ull the committee had made their 
report; and said, ‘hat the Mass might be in- 
troduced a8 well as a good Form, if it was done 
without order. Upon this, the Speaker ex- 
cused the minister from any more service till 
the Forin was ordered. 

Sir Heneage Finch brought in a Bill for an 
Anniversary Fast on the 30th of Jan. unless of 
a Sunday,for ever. Also, to attaint OliverCrom- 
well, and divers others, actors in the horrid 
Murder of the late King, who had already suf- 
fered, or were dead. This bill was read a 
first time ; and Mr. Prynne saying, That since 
the traitors heretofore read their Act for the 
Trial of the King twice together, he desired this 
might be read again, which was dune and com- 
mitted. Mr, Prynne also moved, hat it 
should be referred to this committee, Whether 
the rest that are condcinned should be execn- 
ted. Sir Anth. Irby moved, That all their 
just debts should be considered and satisfied ; 
but that their estates might remain to the crown 
for ever. 

Debate on the Lord's Day Bill.] Nav. 10. 
Sir Wm. Wheeler reported some amendments 
in the Bill for the better Observation of the 
Lord’s Day. Sir John Masham moved not 
to engross the bill, because it was taken 
care of in the King’s Declaration. Sir Walter 
Erle spoke for it; and said, That in a former 

arliament, he knew a gentleman who, deny- 
ing such a bill, fell down dead in the house, he 
giving his voice first for it, and afterwards 
against it. Upon which, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed without any more debate 
about it. 

Mr. Bamfield moved to have the bill read 
acainst profane Cursing and Swearing ; which 
wasdone. Mr. Stevens approved it, and de- 
sired there might be a course taken against 
drinking of Healths,* 
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Debate on the Alimony of Wives living 
epart from their Husbands.| Mr. Ferrers 
brought in a Bill for preventing the voluntary 
Separation, and living apart, of Women from 
their Husbands: that they should not be al- 
lowed Alimony, or have their debts paid, if 
they went away without consent; which was 
fead a first time, and on which a debate en- 
sued, as given in the MS. Diary.—Sir John 
Northcot said, It was not improper for an old 
man to speak in behalf of the women ; that per- 
haps a young man, marrying arich old woman, 
might also take it into his head to part from 
her, and so the woman might be ruined ; there- 
fore he moved to throw out the bill. Sir John 
Potts was not for falliog too hastily on this 
matter. Mr. Knight moved for casting out 
the bill, because there were laws already 
against it; and said they ought not to be so 
severe to the female kind. Mr. Stevens, That 
the Bishops Court would take care of such 
things; and moved to do nothing in this mat- 
ter. Mr. Hoskins, to read it again; saying, 
He knew a gentleman who paid 500/. for his 
wite’s debts in 6 months time. Mr. Bamfield 
said, That it was fit women should have a 
livelihood ; and yet not to have power to ruin 
their husbands by their own debts. Mr, Knight- 
ley moved to lay the bill aside; but Mr. Prynne 
humorously saying, That if they did, those 
that had ill wives would call for it again within 
a day or two, the question was put, Whether 
this bill should be read a 2nd time on the 15th 
inst. the house divided, Yeas 116, Noes 96. 

Stute of the Public Debt.] Nov. 12. Sir 
Tho. Clarges reported the State of the Public 
oo of which he gave an an Estimate as fol- 
_ lows: 


The Kstimate of the Debts of the Navy, in 
Charge before his majesty’s coming in. 

For Discharge of the Officers and Mariners 
Wages, Provision of Victuals and Stores, and to 
the Office of the Ordnance, and the extraordi- 
nary and extraordinary Expences of the several 
ye the Account is estimated to 678,000/. 
hereof the Othcers and Mariners Wages, to 
the 10th Nov. is exactly stated (over and above 
the 25 ships now under consideration, and be- 
sides that number of ships his majesty receives 
into his pay) to amount to 248,049/. 8s. The 
Commissioners for disbanding the Army have 
estimated what money they conceive will be 
brought in upon the bill tor Poll Money, and 
the Assessinents; and compute that there will 
be wanting, to disband the remaining part of 
the Army, and such of the 25 ships which are 
not yet discharged, the sum of 422,8191.—His 
Majesty’s commissioners for managing the Af- 
fairs of the Navy do also offer, to be humbly 
represented to the consideration of the house, 
that all his majesty’s stores are now empty, 
both of victual and all other necessaries for 
the fleet ; and that the charge of renewing them 
will amount to 200.000/. Which raises the 
whole sum tu 1,300,819/. 8s. Of which sum 


that which will require a present supply and. 
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advancement, to pay off the officers and © 
mariners, and totally disband the Army, is 
670,868/. 8s. 

Debute thereon.| A debate arose on the stating 
this Account, which the MS. Diary gives in this 
manner: Mr. Knight tirst moved tu raise mo- 
ney to pay these debts by a six-months Assess- 
ment. Mr. Prynne said, The Poll Bill had 
not yet raised 210,000/. and moved to nomi- 
nate a committee to find out some other way 
to raise Money to pay the Public Debts. Sir 
John Northcot moved to borrow money of the 
Holianders, and give the excise for security at 
6 percent. Mr. Stevens was for having every 
member examined, whether he had paid to the 
Poll Bill, according to his degree and estate. 
Sir Win. Morrice, in a set speech, said, The 
Debts of the Public would be like that serpent : 
in America, which would eat a cow at ameal 5 
and, falling asleep, the birds of prey devour 
him; but if they break not the bones of him, 
he grows as biy as before : so would the debts 
of the nation, he said, if not fully satisfied and 
paid off together : or like the woman’s hen, 
which she rvasted with a faggot, stick by stick, 
till the faggot was spent, and the hen still raw. 
But said is was fitter to do as one did in Spain 
to the inquisitor, who, sending to him fora 
dish of his pears, the man sent him the whole 
tree, because he would not be troubled with 
the inquisitor again. Le concluded with nov- 
ing for a year’s Assessment, at 70,0004. a 
month, to do it all with credit : for the city, 
he said, was too backward in lending money, 
though they had got more since the king came 
in, than in some years before.—This motion 
was seconded by Mr. Pierpoint and Mr. An- 
nesley ; the latter urging, That it should be set 
forth that no more such tax should be laid 
upon the people. Mr. Young argucd against 
borrowing the money from the Hollanders, to 
the dishonour of the nation. Several mem- 
bers beside speaking for a Grand Com- 
mittee, the same was ordcred to be the next 
morning. 

Nov. 13. The house resolved into a Grand 
Committee for consideration of the Public 
Debts. Mr. Knight moved tu raise money by 
a Land-Tax. Sir John Northcot was for not 
paying any of Cromwell's debts ; and to leave 
the raising money by a land-tax to the last 
way of all, Serj. Maynard moved for a land- 
rate; Mr. Trevor, for a monthly tax; and 
Mr. Annesley, for a year’s tax. Mr. Eyre 
moved to raise 800,000. half by the excise, and 
the other half by a land-rate; and all that 
would advance money to be allowed 8 per 
cent. Mr. Palmer urged the stating the 
Debts ; which Mr. Prynne did, but could not 
state them all; on which the further consi- 
deration of this business was again referred to 
the next morning. 

A Book, then printed, intituled, “ The Long 
Parliament revived, by Thomas Phillips, Gent.” 
was offered to the consideration of the house, 
as a matter whercin their privileges were 
much concerned. Ordered, That the said 
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Phillips be sent for into custody, and the mat- 
ter referred to the committee for privileges. 

Nov. 14. The Bill against Women, for re- 
fasing to cobabit with their Husbands, if de- 
wired, was read-a 2nd time. Mr. Ferrers spoke 
in behalf of it, and offered a proviso to it. Sir 
Wm. Lewis was for casting it ost. Mr. Prynne 
said he was for the bill, though he never had a 
good or bad wite in his life. Mr. Walpole, 
That this was so severe a bill upon the Wemen, 
that, if a bridge was made from Dover to 
Calais, the women would al! leave this king- 
dom : that it therefore inverted the. proverb ; 
sod England, that was formerly the heaven, 
would be now the hell for women. However, 
the Lill was committed. 

Debateon the Militia Bill.] Nov. 16. Mr. 
Knightley brought in a@ bill for settling the 
Miliua of this kingdom ; which was read a 
first ime, and on which a debate ensued, which 
we give from the Diary.—Mr. Pierepoint moved 
fur casting out this bill, because there was 
martial law provided init; which, he said, 
would be astrange grievance laid upon the 
penple, and desired another bill might be 
drawn without it.—Sir Heneage Finch said, 
That whoever brought im martial law de- 
served to be made the first exatnple of it. 
Neither could he ever consent to bring them- 
selves to be wards toan army, when they werc 
endeavouring to free themselves from being so 
tothe king: but was for a 2nd reading, for the 
better adeesinding of this bill.—Sir Walter 
Ene said, He never knew any bill that ever 
intrenched so far upon the subject’s privilege as 
this did, and moved for another bill. Mr. 
Knizht spoke for this bill—Mr. Goodrick said, 
Itwas one of the best and worst bills that 
could be made, and moved for an alteration. 


Sir Edw. Turner said, That it was fitting there: 


should be great care taken for the settlement 
ofthe Militia ; but could not agree to set up such 
‘martial law as Mr. Pierepoint spoke of. Lord 
Falkland said, That the settling of the Militia 

retofore occasioned all their last mischief, 
and therefore advised a 2nd reading.—Sir 
Wm. Lewis moved that the bill might be read 
again on that day se’nnight, since many objec- 


ons might arise, the bill being of so great im- 
aici as to require much consideration 
utit. 


Ser}. Charlton said, There was rea- 
on for compulsory justice for those who 
toubey orders; and therefore moved to 
eat i bill speedily,.and read it the next 
Mr. Drake tioned for writing a Book 
mo “ THe exe Pale. nevivi.” 
‘a 17, Me. Secre Morrice acquainte 
ehouse, That he had found out and exa- 
aa the Author ef the dangerous Book, 
‘lled ‘The Long Parliament revived.’* That 
hame wes William Drake ; that he had 

* Asthis Pamphlet is purely parliamentar 
and is not to be met with Abt if alte old Col. 
08, & copy thereof is given in the APPEN 


DIX to the 
Vor. Ty Present Volume, No. I. : 
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confessed to him he wrote the said Book, 
which struck at the root of their proceedings ; 
and that he was in custody at the door.— 
Captain ‘Titus said, That he knew the man to 
be a loyalist, and a great sufferer for the king, 
but did not believe be wrote the Book, though 
he had the vanity to own it. ‘This was se- 
conded by Mr. Holits. And Mr. Bamfield 
moved for slighting the business, as the best 
way to get rid of it. However, the prisoner 
was ordered to be called in, and being at the 
bar, the Speaker asked him, Whether he wrote 
that Book which was then shewn him? He 
confessed he did write it, but said, It was out 
of his depth of loyalty and integrity to the 
king, and for the benefit of the kingdom : that 
he had been a great sufferer already for the 
royal cause, and it would be bard indeed to 
make him now suffer again for doing what, he 
thought, was right for his sovereign. The 
Speaker again asked him, Whether he had the 
help of any one else in it ? He answered, No, 
he bad no belp but only of the lord Coke’s | 
Books; and that he had put the name of 
Phillips to the Book, because he himself, being 
a merchant, could not be thought to write 
such a book. Mr. Drake being withdrawn, 
sir John Frederick and sir Edw. Massey both 
spoke in his favour. Mr. Prynne moved to 
refer it toa committee. Sir Heneage Fioch 
gaid, That he could not think any thing more 
dangerous than the writing this Book at such a 
time ; that it blew up this parliament totally, 
and damned the Act of Oblivion; and the 
author had shewed himself the greatest incen- 
diary that could be, and all his former merits 
could not countervail this action. Therefore 
he moved to proceed to justice with him, and 
that he should stand coinmitted, and the busi- 
ness be referred to the committee of privileges. 
All which was ordered ; and that they should 
read over the said Book, examine and state the 
material points that are offensive there, and 
report them to the house. 

Debate on the Court of Wards.} Nov. 10. 
This day, the commons fell into a debate on 
the business of the Court of Wards, and the 
Settlement on the King in lieu thereof. Sir 
Henry Cholmley said, That if the king’s pre- 
dent Revenue was made up 1,200,000/. a year, 
the Court of Wards might be spared, without 
any further trouble. Sir Samuel Jones and 
sir Tho. blag ai moved to raise it by 
the Excise. Mr. Knight was for laying 2d. in| 
the pound on all the Lands in England. Mr. 
Pierepoint against a Land Rate ; but to lay it 
on the Excise of Ale and Beer. Sir Tho. 
Bludworth against the Excise, and fora Land 
Rate. Mr. Annesley was for placing the tax 
upon Land ; which,be said, ought to pay, and 
not to charge it upon the poor people, by 
way of Excise, Sir Heneage Finch moved for 
referring it to a committee, to propose a 
method for raising the sum required. Mr. 
Knightley and sir Walier Erle spoke for a 
Land Rate; which was objected to by ser). 
oe who said, He never knew a land 
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rate perpetual, as this must be. Sir George | 
Reeves was rather for regulating the Court of 
Wards, than burden the people with taxes. 
Sir Joha Frederick for Jaying it upon the land, 
which ought to pay it.—Upon the whole, it 
was resolved to adjourn the debate till the 
21st instant. | 

Resolutions against Mr. Drake's Book.] 
Nov. 20. Serjeant Raynesturd reported that 
the committee appointed to examine Mr. 
Drake’s Book had come to the following Reso- 
Jutions: 1. “ That the pamphlet, intituled 
‘The Long Parliament revived,’ &c. is sedi- 
tious in those particulars which were alledged 
at the committee. 2. That the house be moved 
to order, that the said Pamphlet be publickly 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
3. That the house be desired to appoint a 
committee for the drawing up an Impeachment, 
in the name of all the commons of England, 
against Win. Drake, for penning and publish- 
ing of this seditious Pamphlet, to be presented 
to the lords. 4. That the honse be moved, 
That the said Wm. Drake may be kept under 
such restraint, that uone may have access to 
speak with him.” 

Dehute thereon.]| The MS. Diary tells us, 
that sir Edw. Massey presented a Petition to 
the house, from Mr. Drake, acknowledging his 
faults as a rash and inconsiderate action; that 
be had ever retained his loyalty, and humbly 
begged the king’s pardon and the favour of the 
house. Sir Edward spoke also in his behalf, 
saying, That he looked upon him to be dis- 
tempered, and therefore desired the favour of 
the house for him. Mr. Secretary Morrice 
said, That punishment in the Greek was the 
same as example, and that he ought to be 
made one, because he did not own their power; 
and moved to agree with the committee, 
Captain Titus spoke highly in his favour, say- 
ing, He did not think bim infallible, though he 
knew him to be extremely loyal ; but he wanted 
that temper of mind which he ought to have ; 
and added, that his former merits should com- 
pensate for his present slip. Lord Falkland 
was for condemning him first, and then leave 
him to the king’s mercy. Sir Harry North 
said, It was true he had been loyal, but did 
not know whether he was so then; and was 
for agreeing with the committee. Mr. Hyde 
inoved to examine him again, whether any 
one saw this Book, and approved it before 
it was published, and was for agreeing with 
the committee. Mr, Palmer was for making 
him an example. Sir Heneage Finch said, 
The price of the book was raised, and 
that every one hoped all would be turned 
up-side down again; that the burning the 
book was too tame a punishment; that no 
man had merit cnough to expiate the setting 
the kingdom in a flame again; and moved to 
‘agree in all with the committee. Mr. Annesley 
said, He did agree that the Book was seditious, 
but the man repented of it, and had formerly 
merited ; that it was hard to ruin aman for 
the first fault, and moved to forbear a while 


the severity of his punishment, but to bura 
the book. Sir John Northcot said, It was not 
safe nor honourable for them to spare him ; 
and moved to agree in all with the committee 
but the imprisonment. Mr. Howard, That, be 
was a person who was writing a ‘ Mene Tekel* 
upon the wall against them, and that they 
would not so much as rap him upon the fingers 5 
that he ought to be severely punished, by being 
tied up to the gallows, whilst his Book was 
burning below it; for if he, being a friend, 
wrote in that manner, what would their ene~ 
mies do? Sir John Potts moved to have him 
make a public recantation whilst his book was 
burning. Mr. Kuight, to make an example of 
him, notwithstanding his former merits.—At 
last Mr. Harris moving to put the Resolves of 
the committee, singly, to the question, it was 
voted, nem. con. ‘hut the Book was sedi- 
tious; that an Impeachment be drawn against 
Mr, Drake; and that sir Heneage Finch go up 
to the lords with it, the next. morning, and 
carry the Book along with him.—But though 
this prosecution against Mr. Drake was or- 
dered in so warm a manner, we do not find 
that the cormmons made any great haste in it, 
For, though the Impeachment was brought in, 
read, and ordered to be ingrossed, on the 26th 
instant, and the manner of presenting it to the 
lords ordered to be considered of on the 29th, 
we hear no more of the matter till the 4th of 
the next month, when the Impeachment was 
actually sent up to the lords by the lord Falk~ 
land; as will shortly be seen. 

Further Debate on the Court of Wards.} 
Nov. 21. .The commons went again on the 
business of the Court of Wards, when sir 
Heneage Finch prance the debate, by moving, 
That the annual Income to be settled on the 
king, in lieu therereof, might be raised by an 
Excise on Beer and Ale, and to take away 
Purveyance also, And that half of this Excise 
might be settled for the king’s life, and the 
other half for ever on the crown. This mo~ 
tion was seconded by Mr. Bunckley and Mr. 
Pierepoint ; but sir John Frederick, Mr, Jol- 
liffe, sir Wm. Vincent, Mr, Annesley, and 
some others, spoke against it. The last-named 
gentleman saying, That if this bill was carried, 
every man who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow must pay Excise, to excuse the 
Court of Wards, which would be a greater 
grievance upon all, than the Court of Wards 
was toa few, Sir A, A, Cooper spoke against 
the Court of Wards, and for the Excise. Mr, 
Prynne, against the Excise, sayings {t was not 
fit to make all house-keepers hold in capite, 
and to free the nability: and inveighed pas- 
sionately, says the Diary, against the Excise ; 
adding, That those Lands which ought to pay, 
being held in capite, should pay still. Mr. 
Bamfield said, He was against an everlasting 
Excise, and for laying the tax on lands in 
capite. Mr. Bainton also was against an 
Excise, saying, If it was carried so, they might 
expect that, one time or other, tbere would be 
some strange commotions by the common peo- 
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ple aboot it; that he was rather for keeping 
the Court of Wards, regulated in its proceed- 
ings, than sabmit to an Excise, which, if it 
was kept up, an army must be so to sustain it: 
Si Tho. Clarges was against the Excise, say- 
ng, That the rebellion in Naples came from 
impestions and excises.—This debate was 
eaded by ser}. Maynard and Mr, Trevor, who 
both spoke fur an Excise, though the last said, 
that nothing bot the Court of Wards taking 
away should have moved him to it. At last, 
the questicn being called for, the house divided, 
the numbers 151 against 149, when it was 
resolved, “‘ That the Moiety of the Excise of 
Beer, Ale, Cyder, Perry, and Strong Waters, 
at the Rate it was now levied, shall be settled 
on the king’s majesty, his heirs and successors, 
in fall recompence and satisfaction for all 
tenares ia capite, and by knights service ; and 
othe Coure of Wards and Liveries; and all 
emoluments thereby accruing, and in full satis- 
of all Purveyance.* Resolved also, 
That the further consideration of settling a 
Revenue of 1,200,000/. a year, on the king's 
nagjesty, be adjourned to the 28d instant.” 
Afessage from the King concerning a Disso- 
tior.| Nov. 22. The commons received a 
Mewage from the lords desiring a present con- 
Ta eepiieensininadeneienenacicioeenm ene ie aa 


* “Soon after the Restoration,” says Mr. 
Joba Hampden, in a Tract intitled ‘ Some 
_ onderations about the most proper way 
‘Of Raising Money in the present Conjunc- 

tore, “the house of commons expressed a 

re, astheir predecessors had often done, 
to take away the Court of Wards, and they 

long deliberations how to settle upon the 
“own a recompence forit ; many ways were 
proposed (as is usual in such cases) but at last 
twas thought hest to lay it on Land; and 
they agreed the sum to be 100,000. per ann. 
aod appointed a committee to settle an equal 
Fue upoa every county towards it. This 
would bave procured another great advantage 
+ Ration, and especially to the associated 
Counties and others, that are over-taxed in the 

thly Assessment, by bringing in a jus€ and 
equal way of taxing all the lands of England, 
according to their true value. The committee, 
10 pursuance of the order of the house, having 
le a great pains in- settling a new Rate, at 
a agreed upon one, and reported it to the 
wh’ and it is entered in the Journal. But 
af they were taking all these pains, the 

mt was privately informed, by some self- 

: nog men, that it would be of much greater 

‘ulage-tu them, to get a Grant of the 
of th upon ‘Beer and Ale, since the value 

at was unknown ; and they assured them, 

: ke ees amount to a sum vastly beyond 
C Parhament intended them in lieu of 
ourt of Wards, 
court to undertake this work, and pro- 
aah ‘ir assistance and endeavaurs for the 
Batting their Praposal: hereupon the court 
lic ae for the settling of the whole 
y and’ by threatening privately the mem- 
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ference in the Painted-Chamber, about a Mes« 
sage they received yesterday from his majesty 3 
which being agreed to, Mr. Hollis reported the 
substance of the Conterence as follows, viz. 
That the lord-chancellor was pleased to ac- 
quaint them, That, in order to that good cor 
respondence which hath been continued, and 
which he desires may ever be héld, between 
the two heuses, that house had been careful 


to acquaint the house of commons with all 


matters of consequence which did occur: and 
that the lords having received a Message from 
the king’s majesty yesterday, which they desi« 
red then to have presently communicated to 
you, and sent their messengers to that purpose; 
but the important business of the bouse not 
then permitting, the lords had therefore desired 
this conference with them, to communicate 


his majesty’s Message to them ; which Message 


was as followeth: — 
“’C, R. Iu consideration of the season of 
the year, and the approach of Christmas, 
when members of parliament will desire to be 
at their houses in the country; and, in regard 
of his majesty’s Coronation within a month 
after Christioas, the preparation for which 
will take up much of his majesty’s thoughts 
and time, and the time of the servants, which 


bers of that house with a dissolution ; and by 
giving to some considerable places, they got a 
question put, to settle one Moiety of the 
Excise (which had been invented and raised 
on evident necessity, in the time of civil war, 
and not granted longer than & few months) 
upon the crown in fee, in lieu of the Court of 
Wards, and the other moicty on the king for 
his life. The former part, to give the moiety 
in fee in recompence of the Wardships, was 
carryed in the affirmative, though in truth, it 
was the giving 300,000/. a year for one, for 
which that house isjustly blamed, and will be 
so, as ill husbands for the kingdom, and un- 
faithful to their trust. A great parlrament- 
man, late decensed, undertook to make out, it 
was the giving away the Barley-Land of Eng- 
land. The other part, viz. to give the other 
Moiety for Life:(as: much as that house was 
influenced by the court) was first carried in 
the negative, which. enraged them to sucha 
degree, that, the next day, a Messave was 
sent to the house, to let them know they were 
to be dissolved » month after. This was a 
strange and unusual Message; they might 
have been quickened to dispatch public Bills, 
and told, the session would be but short ; but 
the Message, as sent, put men throughout the 
kingdom on supplanting them. If the mem- 
bers staid in town (and go they could not 
without leave of the house) their scveral in- 
terests in their counties, were endangered. If 
they went down, the settling the Excise, for 
life, might be carryed in their absence. ‘This 
was the dilemma the court bad hrovght them 
to, and accordingly it was granted befure that 
session ended.” Sce APPENDIX. to the present 
Volume. 
2 


- 
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therefore should be vacant from other business, 
his majesty hath thought fit to declare, That 
he resolves to dissolve this parliament on the 
20th day of the next month, and to call ano- 
ther with convenient speed; and that this his 
purbee may be forthwith communicated to 
is houses of parliament, that they may the 
more vigorously apply themselves to the Dis- 
patch of the most important business that de- 
pends before them. Given at our Court at 
Whitehall, the 20th Nov. 1660.” é 
Further Debate on the Court of Wards.] 
Nov. 27. The state of the King’s Revenue, 


and the Settlement for the Court of Wards, 


was again taken up. Mr. Prynne began the 
debate, by moving the house to consider, first, 
what legal things might be offered to make up 
the king’s Revenue, before they fell upon the 
Excise; and named the Customs of Ireland 
and Scotland, the Post-Office, and several 
others. Sir George Downing said, The Cus- 
toms did not amount to 400,000/. a-year ; and, 
for the improvement of the King’s Parks, there 
were divers grants made by the late king to bis 
servants, which were then claimed; so that 
those could not be valued till they were sur- 
ve and settled; and therefore moved to 
settle the other Moiety of the Excise upon the 
king. Col. King and Mr. Boscawen moved 
for inquiring into the state of the king’s pre- 
sent Revenue first, and what was wanting 
there, before: they voted an addition. Serj. 
Chariton said, It was scarce possible to know 


exactly the value of the king’s Revenue, and 


therefore-moved for putting the question for 
the Excise. erie aan an Estimate was read 
of the value of the king’s Kevenue ; which, by 
computation, came to 819,000/. odd money, 
To this col. Birch said, That, by his computa- 
tion, he could not make it amount to more 
than 110,000/, and therefore moved to refer it 
to a committee to examine. Sir Jobn North- 
cot said, The king’s Revenue was uader-rated; 
and moved that the Excise might be settled 
in full for the Revenue. Sir Heneage Finch 
seid, It was not material whether the words 
‘in full,’ or ‘in part,’ were inserted, and 
moved for the question; which being called 
for, the house, without dividing, voted, ‘* That 
the other Moiety of the Excise on Beer, Ale, 
Cyder, Perry, Strong Waters, Chocolet, Cof- 
-fee, Sherbet, and Metheglin, be settled upon 
the king during his life, in full of the 1,200,000/. 
per ann. revenue resolved to be settled on his 
majesty.”—1. Resolved, ‘ That the several 

articulars of Chocolet, Coffee, Sherbet, and 

etheglin, be added to the former Vote for 
settling a Moiety of the Excise of Beer and 
Ale on his majesty, in compensation for the 
Court of Wards and Purveyances. 2. That 
the tune for commencement of that part of his 
majesty’s Revenue, which is to arise from the 
Excise of Beer, Ale, &c. be the 25th Dec. 1660. 
3. That the Committee for his majesty’s Re- 
venue be revived ; and that they do meet, de 
die in diem, in the Queen’s Court.” 


resolved, “ That-it be referred to the Com- 
mittee for his majesty’s Revenue to state the 
several particular Heads from which the yearly 
Revenue of 1,200,000/. for his majesty is to 
arise; and to prepare Bills, as they shall find 
necessary, for the settling and making the 
same effectual, and to report the whole to the 
house :” : 

Debate on the Lord’s Day Bill.] Nov. 28. 
Two religious Bills were read a 2nd time, one 
against'the Profanation of the Lord’s Day, the 
other against profane Cursing and Sweariug, 
&c. Sir John Masham spoke against the 
former, and was for throwing it out, not being 
satisfied which day in the week was the Lord’s 
Day, that ought to be kept bolier than the rest, 
but said, It was novelty. On which Mr, Prynne 
got up and spoke for te Bill, alledging several: 
reasons, and vouching divers authorities for the 
antiquity of the custom. Sir Ralph Ashton 
‘moved, That the Speaker should reprove sir 
Jobn Masham, for what he said relating to the 
Sabbath. Sir John said, He spoke against the 
bill only because it was a transcript of one in 
Oliver's time, and therefore he could not con- 
sent to any thing that was done by him. To 
which sir Geo Booth answered, That the 
Devil spoke Scripture sometimes ; and moved 
for both the bills to pass; which was ordered 
‘accordingly. 

Debate on the King’s Declaration concerning 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. The same day, aBill for 
making the king's Declaration touching Ecclesi-' 
astical Affairs, effectual, wasread a first time; on 
which a long debate ensued, which we give also 
from the MS. Diary.—Sir Allen Broderick 
moved to lay the bill aside, saying, The king 
would suddenly call a new parliament, and with 
them a Synod; and moved to let this alone | 
ull then. Mr. Stevens was for having the bill 
read again, ae it would not stand with the ho- 
nour of the parliament to lay it ande. Sir 
George Reeves was against the bill, and to be 
satisfied with the king’s Declaration. Sir Cle- 
ment Throckmorton said, That the bill gave’ 
too great a toleration, and made the Bishops 
no more than ‘ vox et preterea nihil.’ Mr. 


* Arthur Ainesley, esq. who, by the death 
of his father, was then viscount Valentin, after- 
wards earl of Anglesey. ‘ He was very learn- 
ed, chiefly in the law. He had the faculty of 
speaking indefatigably upon every subject ; but 
he spoke ungracefully, and did not know that 
he was not good at raillery, for he was always: 
attempting it. He understood our govermment: 
well, and had examined far into the origi- 
nal of our constitution. He was capable of 
great application, and was a man of grave de- 
portment, bat stuck at nothing, and was’ 
ashamed. of nothing. He was neither loved 
nor trusted by any man on any side, and he’ 
scemed to have no regard to common decen- 
cies, but sold every thing that was in his power : 
and sold hinself so often that at last the price 
fell so low that he grew useless.” Burnet, vol. 


Qu a motion of the lord Valentia,®. it was |i. p. 97. 
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Banckley said, That without a bill the Deela- 
ration would be insignificant ; that it was very 
fitting that many things in the Liturgy should 
be altered. He produced.a Book, printed in 
1041, which was the Opinions of the bishops 
of Armagh and Lincoln, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Featly, aud Dr. Hacket, that several 
things in the Liturgy should be rectified; and 
moved for another reading of the bill. Mr. 
Henry Elungerford woved, That all those, 
who pretended to so much loyalty, should agree 
with the king’s desire, that they might all go 
down into the country, and be well accepted 
there; which, he said, they could not better 
deserve, thuu by setting this great affair in or- 
der before their dissolution—Mr. Howard 
suid, That the present business was of the 
highest concerament that ever yet was brdught 
betore them, whercin the honour of God was 
so much concerned, as well as the peace of 
the natiuog. He moved, therefore, that the 
bill should be read again in 3 days. Sir Rd. 
Temple said, That there was no r nancy 
between the Declaration ‘and the bill s and 
muved for having it read again at the same 
ume.—Sir Tho, Meres spoke aguinst the bill, 
aod said, That to make this bill a law was 
the way to make all papists and other here- 
cs, rejoice, since it would wholly remove all 
conformity in the churcb ; and therefore moved 
to lay the bill aside, and leave it to another 
parament and a Synod. Mr. John Stevens 
sud, The King had taken much time and 
deliberation to cousider it well, befure -he pub- 
ished his Declaration. To this Mr. Secretary 
Morice added, That the same man who was 
ock might be cured with a medicine ut one time, 
which would not help at another; and that 
some things are seasonable now, which were 
hot so at another. That matters were not only 
to be done, bat wcll done. Sometimes a wound 
would heal of itself, if you applied nothing to 
"; aod added, that time would rather do that 
po which they desired, than to have it en- 
orced bya bill; and therefore he was for lay- 
tog it aside,—Mr, Young said, He had rather 
the bill had never been brought in, than that 
it should now be laid aside; that the Ceremo- 
nies of the Charch were not of that great 
Weight, as to embroil us again in a new war: 
t that some indulgence ought to be given to 
pes as had ventured their lives for the good 
er He said, he could not hope for any 
eapry to be had by a Synod, because the spi- 
be sh clergy, for their late sufferings, would 
Ja igher in resentment than the minds 
house were there; and moved for a 2nd 
tal oe Sir Solomon Swale spoke against the 
re for the tion, saying, That since 
‘aba ra of the Church was despised, 
ered. a, they fallen into confusion? And 
» that the laws established might suffice, 
radar this into anew one. Mr. Bo- 
= desied an ines by _ pec lereto, hav- 
mt resist it; yp ear is oped they would 
* pass, tll the first session of the next 


hag ern Sir John Masham said, They 
d before them an excellent Declaratien, 
metamorphosed into a very ugly bill; that the 
king’s intention was for a settlement of Reli- 
gion amongst us, which surely this bill did 
thwart; and moved to throw it out. Mr. 
Prynne answered the last speaker, and said, 
The Declaration was to settle peace in the 
kingdom only, which the bill did not confirm ; 
and what a wonder would it be, after they had 
given the king thanks, to throw out the bill. 
Mr. Thurlavd said, It was very disputable, 
whether such an‘excellent Declaration would 
make an excellent law: he thought not, giving 
so great a toleration, and endeavouring to lessen 
the Liturgy. He added, that he never knew 
a Declaration, by wholesale, voted into au 
act; and moved to lay this aside for the pre« 
sent. Col. Shapcot said, That the king’s ho- 
nour and the honour of the house, were both 
concerned in this bill. That Ireland was highly 

leased with the Declaration, and begged for 
owels of mercy one towards another; and was 
for the bill. Sir Heneage Finch was as much 
for indulgence to tender consciences as any; 
but said, It must then be used and allowed to 
such as could not consent to such a liberty as 
the bill offered: neither did he think it was 
the king’s desire to have it put into a bill; that 
the Catholics would upbraid them with doing 
injury to them, for so many years, for not go 
ing to Church, when we were going, says he, 
by an act, to tolerate it in others. He was 
not for taking away the rule of conformity, 
nor yet for throwing out the bill; but he wished 
it had never been brought in, and moved for 
a 2nd reading some other time, rather on that 
day se’nnight.—Mr. Swinfen was for having the 
bill read again in 3 days, saying, Nothmg was 
more hoped by the people, than the passi 
this bill; and therefore they ought not to de- 
ceive them : that he thought it would not grate 
the Bishops at all, because they were with the 
king at the framing the Declaration. Lord 
Bruce said, They might as well make every 
act of grace from the king into a law as this, 
which he was utterly against ; and moved to 
adjourn the debate. Serj. Maynard concluded 
this long debate, in saying, Ho was against. 
pee the bill, because it gave too great a 
iberty, yet would not seem to reject it by a 
vote, because the king’s Declaration, on which 
the bill was built, was so pleasing to every one. 
He moved rather to put the question, Whether 
the bill should be read a 2nd time? The house 
dividing upon it, the numbers were 157 for, 
and 188 against, a 2nd reading. 

Debate on the Restitution of the Title of 
Duke of Norfolk.] Dec. 3. The bill for the 
Restitution of the Earl of Arundel, &c. to the 
Title of Duke of Norfolk, was brought from 
the committce to whom it was referred, un- 
altered, and was read a Srd time. 

The MS, Diary informs us, that Mr. Stevens 
spoke very earnestly against passing the bill, 
saying, That the earl was always bred amongst 
those who were enemies to protestants 5 
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that the earl was distracted; and that if he 
was here, it was a question whether they would 
confirm the Title; for, in his opinion, it was 

iving honour to the man in the moon. Sir 

obert Paston said, That the earl’s want of 
senses should rather gain him more advocates 
than enemies; that the lords had already ex- 
amined witnesses concerning his present con- 
dition of mind, and were, satisfied with it; that 
he himself was not satisfied fully concerning 
the death of the late duke of Norfolk, but 
thought the restoration of the honour could be 
no prejudice to any one; and therefore moved 
to have the bill pass, Mr. Prynne spoke 
against the bill, saying, It was nonsense, be- 
cause it did not express from whence the first 
honour came, nor to whom given; that here 
was no patent produced, nor any form how 
the late duke was attainted; and said, the earl 
ought to have petitioned for his honour; but 
that here was no such thing. Sir Rd. Onslow 
moved for the bill, saying, ‘bat he was one of 
the guardians, and thought it very fit it should 
pass. Mr. ‘Thoigas moved to have that part 
of the bill, which reflected upon queen Eliza- 
beth, amended at the table, and then to pass 
it. Serj. Charlton said, The house was not 
ready yet for passing the bill, without examin- 
ing the record and the indictment of the late 
duke; that it was fitting the earl himselfshould 
be here, but if he was so far distracted, it was 
better to take his bonour from him, and be- 
stow it upon the next worthy person in the fa- 
mily ; adding, that it was fitter to usc the carl 
as Nebuchadnezzar was, to send him amongst 
beasts, for he had not the ordinary cleanliness 
of one; and moved to re-commit the bill.— 
Mr. Bamfield said, he did not understand why 
they should confer honour upon a mad man ; 
neither was it fit to give an act of grace to 
those of the Popish religion.—Serj. Raynes- 
ford was against bestowing honours upon any 
of the Popish religion, which he understood 
this family was of; and unless they took the 
oaths he was against the bill. 
Trevor and sir George Reeves, speaking for 
the bill, the question was called for, and, be- 
ing put, the house divided upon it, yeas 187, 
noes 116. 

Debate on the Bill of Attainder.| Dec. 4. 
Mr. Thomas reported to the house, from the 
committee, some amendinents and three pro- 
visoes to the bill of Attainder, which were read. 
Mr. Ratcliffe moved for an allowance to be 
made of just debts, legacies, and funeral ex- 
pences, out of this Forteiture of those tour per- 
sons estates who have been attainted after 
their deaths, viz. Cromwell, Pride, Bradshaw, 
and Ireton. Sir John Northcot was against 

aying the Funeral Expences of Cromwell and 
Bradshaw: Mr. Allen and lord Valentia moved 
in favour of the executors, That they might 
not be ruined for what they had paid, because 
they were compelled to pay the legacies by 
law ; but that a proviso might be added to the 
bill concerning it. Sir Heneage Finch said, 

That this bill was the prime sacrifice to justice 


But, lastly, Mr.. 


that the parliament had made; that neither 
the queen, nor any of the royal family, had the 
least relief from those people, but were left ta 
starve in exile; and moved that, if the debts 
on bond be allowed them, the bonk-debts 
should be so too; that the bill should be en- 
grossed, and such provisoes taken care for as 
were proper to be received. Mr. [ollis said, 
Iie had as great an abhorrence of that black 
crew as any one; and therefore moved rather 
to consider the poor creditors, their wives and 
children, and the executors, by a proviso. Serj. 
Charlton said, That, in Scripture, we are told 
that the whole familics of traitors were de- 
stroyed : that the case was not alike in private 
bonds, as it was in this, where the persons 
were attainted. He moved to leave it to the 
law, whether to allow any legacies or net; but 
added, It was reasonable the legatee should 
refund, Sir A. A. Coopcr said, There was reason 
to allow Settlements before marriage, or as far 
retrospect as 1647. Col. Shapcot said, That 
to deny the payment of their debts, was to 
punish the honest creditors, not the oitenders 3 
and therefore moved to consider those poor 
people, by a proviso large enough for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Prynne spoke against any proviso, 
saying, There were none for the Gunpowder 
Traitors, nor any else that ever were traitors 
before. Captain Titus ended this debate, by 
observing, That execution did not leave traitors 
at their graves, but followed them beyond it; 
and that, since the heads and limbs of some 
were already put upon the gates, he hoped the 
house would order that the carcasses of those 
devils, whe were buried at Westminster, Croiwn- 
well, Bradshaw, Ireton, and Pride, mizht be 
torn out of their graves, dragged to l'yburn, 
there to hang for some time, and afterwards 
be buried under the pallows.—This motion 
was agrecd to, says the Diary; nem. con.: this 
is confirmed by the Journals, where the Or- 
der is entered at large. Ordered also, That 
James Norfolk, esq. serjeant at srms, should 
see execution done upon the bodies; and that 
capt. Titus do carry up the Order to the Lords 
for their concurrence ; which was arrecd to the 
same day. *—The Bill to be engrossed. 
Articles of Impeachment aguiust Drake for 
publishing a Pamphlet intitled the “ Lone 


* This Order was not exccuted ull January 
30, after the dissolution of this parliament, 
when a chronological Historian of these Times 
gives us this Account of it: * This day, Jan. 
30, 1660-1, the odious Carcasses of Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, and John Bradshaw, 
were taken out of their graves, drawn upon 
sledzes to Tyburn, and being pulled out of 
their cofins, there hanged at the several an- 
gies of the triple tree, ull sun-set; then taken 
down, beheaded, and their loathsome trunks 
thrown into a deep hole ander the gallows. 
Their heads were alterwards set upon poles on 
the top of Westminster-Hall.” Gesta Britan- 
norum; or a succinct Chronology, &c, By sir 
George Wharton. London, 1667. 
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PattiaWENT RESTORED.”}] This day, also, the 
long-designed Impeachment against William 
Drake was ordered to be carried up to the 
lords, by the lord Falkland, and delivered at 
the tar of that house, in the name of the house 
ofcommons, and of all the cemmons in Eng- 
led. This Impeachment is entered in both 
the Joamals, as follows: 

“The Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of 
the House of Commons, in the name 
of themselves and all the commons of 
England, do hereby declare, complain 
and shew, against William Drake, citi- 
zen and merchant of London; 

“That whereas this present parliament, 
through the blessing of God upon their endea- 
vours,and the incomparable grace and good- 
nes uf his majesty’s royal condescensions, 
bave proved the happy instruments of repair- 
ing the reaches of this kingdom, restoring the 
auneot foundations, and passing many good 
and wholesome laws for the satety and quiet 
oi the people, and are daily preparing such 
others as may yet seem to be wanting.—Ne- 
vertheless the said Wm. Drake, in contempt 
ol lus majesty’s crown and dignity, and of the 
laws and government of this kingdom, and out 
ofa wicked and malicious intention to scanda- 
lue aod subvert the authority and being of this 
present parliament, and tu raise and stir up 
sediuon and division in this kingdom, and 
azuost the peace of our sovereign lord the 
king, hath lately, that is to say, upon or before 
the 18th day of Nov, last at Westminster, in 
te county of Middlesex, written, printed, and 
published, in the name of one Thomas Phillips, 
yendeman, a certain false, wicked, malicious, 
and seditious Pamphlet, intituled, ‘ The Long 
‘Parliament revived ; or An Act for Continu- 
‘ation, and the not dissolving the Long Par- 
‘lament, called by king Charles the First, in 
‘the sear 1640, but by ap act of parliament, 
‘with andeniable Reasons deduced from the 
‘said Act, to prove, that ‘That Parliament is 
‘not yet dissolved, Also Mr. William Prynue’s 
‘tve Arguments fully answered, whereby he 
endeavours to prove it to be dissolved by the 
‘King’s Death, &c, By Thomas Phillips, 
‘Gentleman, a sincere Lover of the King and 
Country.” In which said scandalous and 
fediious Pamphlet the said Drake, amongst 
many other wicked expressions, clauses, and 
asertions therein contained, doth falsely, ma- 
iciously, and seditiously affirm and declare, 1. 
That all other Parliaments have no legal capa- 
ay, ull this (meaning the Long Parliament, 
called in the year 1640) be legally dissolved. 
% The Act(meaning the Act of Parliament 
towhich the title of the Pamphlet refers) is 
bercin express, That by no other way or 
means, but by an act of parliament, it shall 
be dissolved; which, as it cannot be done by 
the dead king, but may be done by the suc- 
cessor, It Ought to be so dissolved ; or else it 
must and doth by virtue of this act, still remain 
lezally in full being and authority. 8. How 
nuuch it were to Le wished, that the legislative. 


authority might revert into that channel (mean- 
ing the Long Parliament aforesaid) by. which 
the peace and settlement of the nation, through 
his majesty’s most gracious influence, might 
durably, and without question, be provided 
for and preserved. 4. If that be a lawful 
parliament, (speaking of the Long Parliament 
aforesaid which he elsewhere affirmed to be ia 
being) then this can be none, nur no other, 
till this be legally dissolved.—All which prac 
tices for stirring up of sedition, the commons 
are ready to prove, not only by the general 
scope of the said Book, but tilewine by sevee 
veral clauses therein contained, besides these 
before-mentioned, and such other provts as the 
cause, accurding to the course of parliament, 
shall require. And do pray, that the said Wm, 
Drake nay be put to answer all and every of 
the preinises ; and that such proceeding, exami- 
nation, trial, judgment, and exempiary punish- 
ment, may be thereupon had and executed as 
is agreeable to law and justice.” 

The lords ordered this Impeachment to be 
read, after which they made another Order 
That the said Wm. Drake should be appre- 
hended as a delinquent, by the serjeant at 
arms, and brought before them the next morn- 
ing, to answer to his charge; which being 
done, and he confessing his fault, the Jords, in 
consideration of the shortness of time for pro- 
ceeding further in this business, left him to be 
prosecuted inthe King’s Bench by the attorney 
general; where what further Was done with 
bim we know not. | 

Debate on the Bill of Attainder renewed. 
Dec. 7. This day, Sir Hencage Finch deliver 
in the Bill of Attainder engrossed. Mr. Prynne 
observed upon the providence of God, That the 
bill should be brought in at the very time, 
which was upon the same day 12 years, that 
the King’s Trial was agreed on. He theretore 
moved, that some others of the regicides, who 
had surrendered themselvcs, should be put 
into this bill and now executed, particularly the 
lawyers, and named Garland. Captain Titus 
seconded this motion, and named sir Lardress 
Waller, who, he said, was a pensioner. to the 
late king, saying, The Turks would not eat the 
bread of any man they meant to betray; and 
thata Roman servant, who betrayed his mas- 
ter, though for the publick good, was executed. 
— After some further dehate the Bill passed. 
The title of it was, ‘ An Act for the Attainder 
of several Persons guilty of the horrid Murder 
of his late sacred majesty king Charles [2 

Resolutions for taking up the Bodies of Crom- 
well, &c.| Dec. 8 The lords returned the 
Order sent up to them before, for taking u 
the Bodies of Cromwell, &c. with a sm 
addition to it, which was agreed to. The 
Order, as entered in both the Journals, stands 
thus, viz. ‘ Resolved, by the lords and com- 
mons assembled in parliament, That the Car- 
casses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John 
Bradshaw, Tho. Pride, (whether buried in 
Westminster-Abbey, or elsewhere) be, with 
all expedition, taken up, and drawn upon a 
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hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up in 
their coffins for some time; and, after that, 
buried under the said gallows: and that James 
Norfolk, esq. serjeant at arms, do take care 
that this Order be put in effectual execution 
by the common executioner for the county of 
Middlesex ; and all such others, to whom it 
shall respectively appertain, who are required, 
in their several places, to conform to, and ob- 
serve, this Order, with effect ; and the shenff 
of Middlesex is to give his assistance herein, as 
there shall be occasion; andthe dean of West- 
minster is desired to give directions to his ofh- 
cers of the Abbey to be assistant in the exe- 
cution of this Order.” 

Protest on a Bill to vacate certain Fines.} 
Dec. 18. An Act to vacate certain Fines 
unduely procured to be levied by sir Edw, 
Powel, knt. and bart. and dame Mary his 
wife, was read aSrd time. The question being 
put, whether this Bill shall pass for a law? It 
was resolved in the affirmative. Upon which 
the following Protest was entered : 

‘¢ Whereas before the question was put for 
passing the said Bill, leave was desired for en- 
tering Protestations in the behalf of the lords 
here anderwritten, in case the vote upon the 
said Act should be carried in the affirmative, 
We, in pursuance thereof, do enter our Protests 
against the said Act for these reasons follow- 
ing: That Fines are the foundations of the 
assurances of the realm, upon which so many 
titles do depend, and therefore ought not to 
be shaken ; nor hath there any precedent oc- 
curred to us, wherein any Fines have been 
vacated by judgment or act of parliament, or 
otherwise, without consent of the parties ; 
the eye of the law looking upon Fines as things 
always transacted with consent, and with 
that reverence, that no averment whatsoever 
shall be good against them when they are per- 
fected ; and farther, we conceive, that by a 
future law to vacate assurances, which are 
good by the standing law, is unreasonable and 
of a dangerous consequence, especially in this 
case, where Skinner and Chute, purchasers of a 
considerable part of the lands comprized in the 
said Fines, have petitioned, and yet have not 
been heard upon the merits of their case, 
which is contrary, as we conceive, to the sta- 
tute of 28 Edw. 3. c. 3. which saith, ‘ No 
man shall be put out of his land or tenement, 
nor disinherited, without being brought to an- 
swer by due process of law.’ (Signed) Edw. 
Hyde, C, F. Montague, W. Say and Seale, T. 
Culpeper, T. Willoughby, Portland, Sandys, 
Will. etre, Cha. Hatton, Ch. Richmond and 
Lenos, Manchester, Tho. Coventry, W. Roberts, 
Brecknock, Norwich, Brudenell, L. Howard, 
W. Grey, Albemarle, Berkshire. A. Capell, 
‘Ro, Lexington, Suffolk, Stafford, Fr. Dacre, 
P. Wharton.” 

Debate on the Bill for settling the Excise on 
the King for Life.} Dec. 14. Sir Heneage 
Finch brought an a bill from the Committee, 
for settling on the King, during his life, the 
other Moiety of the Excise en Beer, Ale, and 
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other liquors ;* which was rend twice, and 
ordered to be referred toa Grand Committee, 
who were to sit de die in diem till that ba- 
siness was dispatched.—As it bas ever been 
the custom of parliament to go upon Griev- 
ances whenever subsidial Bills were in ayita- 
tion, so now, when this grand Settlement on 
the Crown was before the commons, this old 
affair was resunred, but it was somewhat sin- 
gular to talk of Grievances ina government 
so newly established, though upon its old 
foundauon. On this occasion, Sir Walter 
Erle moved tu do somewhat for the good of 
the people, in lieu of these great payments, and 
complained of some disorders in the Army. 
He said, That soldiers had come into some 
houses he knew of, and calling the people 
‘ Roundheads, oad done much mischief ; 
which he moved might be taken care of. This 


* The celebrated Andrew Marvell, in his 
first Letter to the Corporation of Hull, writes 
thus: “ The Excise bill for longer continuance 
(I wish it prove not too long) will come in 
next week, And I foresee we shall be called 
upon shortly to effect our vote made the 
former spe of raising his majesty’s Revenue 
to 1,200,000/. per ann. I do not love to write 
so much of this money news, but I think you 
have observed that Parliaments have been 
always made use of to that purpose, and 
though we may buy gold tuo dear, yet we must 
at any rate be glad of peace, freedom, and a 
good conscience.” Vol. i. p. 4. 

Dr. Granger in bis Biographical History of 
England speaks thus of Marvell: “ He was an 
admirable master of ridicule, which he exerted 
with great freedom in the cause.of hberty and 
virtue. He never respected vice for being 
dignified, and dared to attack it wherever he 
found it, though on the throne itself. There 
never was a more honest satirist. His pen 
was always properly directed, and had some 
effect upon such as were under no check or 
restraint from any laws human or divine. He 
hated corruption more than he dreaded po- 
verty ; and was so far from being venal, that 
he could not be bribed by the king into silence, 
when he scarce knew how to procure a dinner, 
He was chosen member of parliament for 
Kingston upon Hull, betore and after the Re- 
storation. The people of that place, who ho- 
noured his abilities, but pitied his poverty, 
raised a contribution for his support. ‘his 
was probably the last borough in England that 
paid a representative. As even trivial anec- 
dotes of so ingenious and ‘so honest a man are 
worth preserving, I shall subjoin the following, 
taken froma MS. of Mr. Jobn Aubrey, who 
personally knew him : ‘ He was of a middling 
‘ stature, pretty strong set, roundish faced, 
‘ cherry-cheeked, hazel eyed, brown haired. 
* He was, in his conversation, very modest and 
¢ of very few words. He was wont to say, he 
‘ would not drink high or freely with any one, © 
¢ with whom he would not trust bis life.’” Vol. 
i. p. 357 and vol, iv. p. 49. 
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motion was seconded by sir John Northcot, 
who moved fora Commnittce te consider of it, 
tad present the Grievances to the lords ; and 
if they would not redress them, then this 
boase to remonstrate tu the king. Col. King 
cmplained against the arbitrary power of 
lerd-leutenants, particularly the lurd Derby. 
Nr. Stevens said, That as he had lived an Eng- 
bshosan, be desired to die 90,-and not to leave 
lus posterity slaves. He spoke also against the 
bed-lieutenants, and moved for a Committee 
wexamine all Abuses. Sir George Booth for 
the same; saying, There were very great 
abases abroad. Mr. Palmer moved to clieck 
¢ol. King, who mistook his information con- 
cerntag lord Derby. Mr. Harry Hungerford 
spoke also against the exorbitancijes; averring, 
That, to his knowledge, in some places, 2s. 9d. 
a-day was exacted for each trooper, and this 
especially whilst the parliament is sitting; and 
moved to acquaint the king with these Griev- 
ances—Sir Heneage Finch said, The remedy 
wastu be had without going out of the duor ; 
RK wes but to resume the Debate of the Mi- 
bua, whereby all these abuses might be regu- 
lated. He. moved against any Remonstrance ; 
which, be said, was the wilderness in which at 
rst they wandered to destruction ; and was 
not for having them sully the glory of their 
ofening, the Revenue, with a complaint to the 
king at the same time.—The debate still con- 
touiog, lord Howard said, That these com- 
pints were not so universal as some would 
make them. He justified the district where 
be bad to do from any such thing ; but that it 
all might be remedied by resuming the Militia 
bil. Mr. Bunckley was satisfied that there 
were such Abuses done ; but said, That in his 
coanty all was quiet, by the care of the lord- 

ant there; yet was for a bill to restrain 
al. Mr. Bamfield acquainted the house, That 
he bad a petition given him, by one, against 
the lord , about a minister kept out of 
ks church, whilst another was put into it by 
lord Derby's soldiers, who had taken pos- 
sesion of the minister’s house: that they 
knocked him down several times, crying, ‘ Is 
the rogue living still?” That they also knocked 
down bis wife, which made her miscarry ; 
end, after thus injuring them, turned them 
both oat of doors. But yet, he said, That, in 
all these complaints, there was no reflection 


thrown upon his majesty, bot on those em-: 


ployed vaderhim. He thought the bill for 
the Militia could not now be finished in time; 
moved to acquaint the king with these 
matters, and desire his care and reproof 
- In answer to this charge against the 

lord Derby's soldiers, Mr. Rigby stood up and 
tad, That he came through the town where 
the uinister lived, and dwelt himself not tar 
thence, and he heard nothing of this great 
emmplannt made by Mr. Bamfield: since he 
Pe to town, he heard that this minister, Mr. 
ante refoved to give obedience to a reple- 
¥a, which caused a great opposition by the 
VoL cease and some violence was ollfered 


such things as could not be justified. 


him on that -account: that he got guns into 
his house to oppose the lawful minister, who 
was come to take possession ; and therefore 
left it to the house to conside® of ths com- 

laint.—Sir Samucl Joncs moved for the 
Militia bill, that they might know, he said, how 
to govern and be governed. Lord Falkland 
told the house, That the king had taken care 
for all these things ; and moved to go to the 
business of the day. Sir A. A. Cooper said, 
Those things had no approbation from his ma- 


jesty, but checks; and moved for a law to 


know how to walk by a rule; but to pass over 
At last, 
Serj. Maynard moving for some Amendments 
tu be made to the old Militia Lill, it was or- 
dered, That the grand coinmittee do meet that 
afternoon about it. | 

Dec. 14. This day somewhat remarkable 
happened, in regard to the Rules of the house 
ofcommons. Serj. Maynard moved, That the 
Speaker would reprove all persons that he 
observed talking, or but whispering. or readin 
a paper. Very soon after, and whilst a bil 
was reading, the Speaker took notice of some 
gentlemen that .were talking near the bar; 
whereupon it was ordered, “ That every mem- 
ber of this house, who shall stand in the pas- 
sage by the door of this house, shall forfert 12d. 
to be pnid to the serjeant to the use of the 
Poor of Westminster.” 

Dec. 15. The first Bill for setthng a 
Equivalent on the king for taking away the 
Court of Wards, wag passed in the commons, 
after a great number of additions, alterations, 
and amendments madc to it. The Bill for 
settling the other Moiety, &c. was referred to 
Monday. 

Dec. 17. The celebrated Mr. John Milton 
having now laid long in custody of the serjeant 
at arms, was released by order of the house. 
Soon after, Mr. Andrew Marvel complained 
that the serjeant had exacted 150/. tees of Mr. 
Milton; which was seconded by col. King 
and col. Shapcot. Onthe contrary, sir Heneage 
Finch observed, That Milton was Latin secre- 
tary to Cromwell, and deserved hanging. 
However, this matter was referred to the com- 
mittee of privileges to examine and decwle the 
difference. | 

The second Bill of Settlement passed.|- This 
day, also, the bill for the other Settlement on 
the King was read and passed. 

Sir John Northcot made a motion, That 
there might be 5 or 6000/. given to the king to 
buy Jewels for the Crown, the resthemny stolen 
from it: seconded by the lord Valentia, and 
to make it up 10,000/. as a mark of the favour 
of the house, having taken away such a jewel 
from the crown as the--Court of Wards, Mr. 
Pryane was also for the motion; but for sir 
Henry Mildmay to pay it, having, as he said, 
stolen the former.—Lord Howard was fur the - 
motion, as also sir Wm. Lewis, who moved 
for laying a Month’s Assessment to raise the 
money, rather than charge -it on the Excise, 
according to others. *Siv Hencage Linch se- 
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parliament, who have deserved so well of him, 
in such a manner, that they may not be obliged 
to use more expedition in the dispatch, than a 
agreeable to the affairs which are to he dis- 


conded this last motion ; and, accordingly, it 
was ordered, ** That a Montt.’s Assessment, af- 
ter the rate of 70,000/. per mensem, be granted 


to the king towards the charges of his ma- 
jesty’s Coronation, and to buy Jewels for the 
crown, suitable to his honour and grandeur, 
and as a memorial of the respect and affection 
of this house to his sacred majesty.” 

Debate on the Post Office Bill.} Captain 
Titus reported the bill for the Settlemeut of 
the Post-Offiee, with the amendments; which 
were agrecd to. Sir Walter Erle delivered a 
Proviso for the letters of all nembeis of par- 
liament to go free during their sitting. Sir 
Henenge Finch said, It was a poor mendicant 
Proviso, and below the honour of the house. 
Mr. Prynne spoke also againt the proviso. 
Mr. Bunckley, Mr. Boscawen, sir Geo. Down. 
ing, and serj. Charlton, for it; the latter say- 
ing, The council’s letters went free. The ques- 
tion being called for, the Speaker was. unwilling 
to put it, saying, He was ashamed of it; never- 
‘theless the Proviso was carried aud made part 
of the Bill. : 

Dec. 21. Mr. Hollis acquainted the house, 
That he had just met the lord chancellor, who 
told him the king had expected, ever since ycs- 
terday, to hear from the house that their busi- 
ness was ready, that he might dissolve the par- 
liament: therefore he moved, That this day 
and to-morrow all might be dispatched, so as 
they might have nothing to do on the next, 
but wait upon the king. 

An accident ad as this day in the house 
of commons, which occasioned some merri- 
ment amongst them. ‘The lords sent down 
two messengers with some bills they had passed, 
with some amendments; to which the bearers 
_ said, The lords humbly desired the concurrence 

of that house. When these were withdrawn, 
the MS. Diary says, a hearty laughter ensued 
at the word humbly, and some moved to have 
it so put down in the Journals, as a precedent. 

Dec. 22. The lords sent down the Post- 
Office Bill with an alteration, That the letters 
ef the members of the house of commons should 
not go free; to which that house assented. 

Message from the King concerning a Disso- 
bution.} Dec. 22. A Conference was desired 
by the lords concerning a Message from the 
King; which, at their meeting, the lord chan- 
cellur reported, That he had delivered the 
Kiny’s Message to the commons, which ran in 
these words, viz. 

_ His majesty hath expected, ever since 
Thursday morning, to be informed, that his 
two houses of parliament had been ready to 


aaa such Bills to him as they had prepared - 
( 


wr his royal assent, and hath continued ever 
since in the same expectation, and hoped that 
he micht, this day, have finished the work, and 
dissolved them according to bis signification ; 
hut being informed that there are yet depend- 
ing ip both houses some few Bills of great im- 
portance to his and the public service, which 
are not yet ready to be presented to him; and 
being desirous to part with bis two houses of 


patched, his majesty is graciously pleased to 
declare, That he will be ready to pass such 
Bills ns are necessary, in point of time, to be 
passed, on Monday morning; and then that 
the houses adjourn till Thursday, so that the 

may have that day and Friday to put an end 


tu those most public Bills which are not yet 


finished; and hismajesty will oo the ncxt day, 


being Saturday the 29th of this month, be pre- 


sen* with them, and dissolve the parliament ; 
and his majesty desires both houses, againse 
that time, to lay aside all business of private 
concernment to finish all public Bills.” 


Dec. 24. ‘The commons received a Message 


from the King, commanding the Speaker and 


the house to attend him in the house of lords : 


on which they all went up; when the Speaker, 


as the Diary says, presented his majesty, in a 
handsome speech, with the Bill for taking awa 
the Court of Wards and Purveyance, to which 
the king gave his consent: hkewise the Bill 
for settling the Moiety of the Excise on Ale, 
Beer, and other Liquors, for increase of his 
majesty’s Revenue during Life. For which 
the king, in very few words, gave thanks at 
present; but said he would enlarge himself on 
Saturday following, the day appointed for dis- 
solving the parliament.—On the return of the 
Commons to their own house, sir Heneage 
Finch moved to adjourn to the 27th, in regard 
the lords did so. Mr. Pierepoint desired that 
the King’s last Letter might not be entered in 
oe — ip ; os thought the 
ouse adjourned solely upon that Message 
which might be constiocd 5 Breach of Privi, 
lege (though he himself did wholly submit and 
comply with’ the king’s desire);. for, he said, 
That the king could not adjourn the house, 
though he could dissolve it; but that the house 
must adjourn, as an act only of itself. This 
was Ce reason the Letter was not eutered as 
usual, 

The King dissoloes the Parlament.] After 
this, the commons reassumed, once more, the 
Bill on the Arrears of Excise, and had pro- 
ceeded in the debate so far as to order the 
blanks in the bill to be filled up; when the 
ushor of the black rod came to the door, and 
the house being informed of it, the Speaker, 
with the rest of the members, went up to the 
house of peers. 

The eee of the House of Cemmons’ Speech 
to the King.| His majesty being seated on the ' 
throne, the Speaker addressed himself to him 
as follows : 

‘¢ Most gracious and dread sovereign ; The 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, now assembled | 
in parliament, being the representative body 
of your commons of England, are, a8 conduit- 
pipes, or quills, to convey the streams of your 
people’s dutiful affections and humble desires 
into your royal presence; and that being done, 
they need no other Speaker but yourself, for 


~ 
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they Know yoar skill, and have had experience’ 


ot your will: and yet, royal sir, though they 
Lave no cause to complain, they cannut but 
take notice of your partiality; for when any 
tog in pot of right, or but convenicocy, 
hath fallen out to be, as we use to say, a mca- 
sunug cast, a disputable case, between your- 
seit and your people, without any regard or 
respect had to your own right, or the advan- 
tage that might accrue to yourself hy asserting 
the same, if the good of your people hath come 
mm competition with it, you have always cast it 
against yourself, and given it on your pata 
side.—Royal sir; thus to undo yourself to do 
your people good, is not to do as you would 
be done unto; and can we do less than, by a 
grateful retribution, chearfully to pay your 
majesty the just tribute of our duuitul obe- 
dence unto all your royal commands; and, 
upon all occasions, ready to sacrifice, se et sux, 
that we hare or enjoy, lives and fortunes, 

in the service of such an incomparable so- 
vereign ?— But, royal sir, it becomes.not me to 
fll your majesty’s ears with nir: loquere ut te 
videam is the only rhetoric the people ought 
to use to such a king of kindness, and prince 
80 full of good works; and therefore, as I am 
commanded, I unust humbly assure your ma- 
yesty that the many healing expedients pro- 
pounded by yourself, in your several most gra- 
coes Declarations, have been the subject- 
matier upon which your commons have wrought 
all this liament: and, in: the first place, 
they took into considcration the great and 
¢ruwing charges which then lay upon your peo- 
ple for the Pay of your Army and Navy; and 
they conceived it necessary to begm with that 
part thereof next at hand, wherein your people 
would receive the most case and the greatest 
security and satisfaction, which was the dis- 
banding your majesty’s furces by land, and the 
paying oil 25 of your ships then in the harbour, 
and of no use ; and this led them to the con- 
uderation of such Ways and Means as were to 
be used to raise money for that purpose; and 
tbat for Poll-Money being propounded and 
passed, some were of opinion that that alone 
would have over-done the work, others having 
had etperience of a former bill of the same 
patere, and upon the like occasion, fearing it 
might not answer expectation, and being un- 
willing to be deceived the second time, espe- 
ciallyin such a business as this, wherein a mis- 
take was like to prove so penal, moved for a 
farther supply (which, after some debate, was 
agreed upon) of a two-montlis Assessment, at 
70,0001. per month; and both bave not yet 
fally done the work for which they were de- 
signed; but with the help of two other Bills 
bere in my hand, the one intituled, ‘ An Act 
for the levying the Arrears of the 12 months 
nt, commencing June 24, 1659, and 

the 6 months Assessment, commencing Dec. 
ra ey > and the other ioniue ‘ An Ae 
¢ the speedy provision of Money, for dis- 
banding and Al a off the Forces of this king- 
dom, both by land and sea,’ they hope this 


account will be fully cleared off at tast.—Suir, 
-your commons have likewise taken into their 
consideration the charge of your Summer 
Fleet; which, besides that part thereof, your 
majesty is pleased tu take upon yourself for 
your ordinary guard of the seas, will amount 
to a very great sum ; and as it js a geeat debt, 
so it is a growing debt: in a few months it 
doubles. ‘There is a saying, ‘ qui cito dat, bis 
dat ;’? I am sure it must be true in tins case, 
qui cito solvit, bis solvit,’ to pay his debt rea- 
dily is the way to pay but once; and tu take 
time to pay it is the sure way to pay it twice; 
and therefore your commons, leying aside. the 
sad thoughts of their long sufferings, and those 


miserable devastations and pressures they have - 


lain under for many years last pust ; and look- 
ing upon the necessity of affairs, which call 
importunately, and must be answered effec- 
tually, hath passed another bill here in my 
hand, intitaled, ‘ An Act for 6 months Assess- 
ment of 70,000/. per mensem, to begin the 1st 
of Jan. and to be paid in, the one moiety 
thereof before the 1st uf Feb. and the other 
moiety, being the remaining part, by the 1st of 


April next ensuing;’ which is to be applied © 


wholly in paying off the Arrears of your ma- 
jesty’s Army and Navy.—I have three other 
Bills in my band, which have relation to your 
majesty’s Revenue, aud are branches thereof; 
the one intituled, ‘ An Act for the better or- 
dering the selling of Wines by retail, and for 
preventing of abuses in mingling, corrupting, 
and vitiating of Wines, and for settling and 
limiting the prices of the same:’ and the bill 
is téndered unto your majesty four preventing 
all further disputes touching the legality thereof, 
for we know it is your majesty’s desire, that 
nothing might be done by any of your officers 
or ministers that act under you, sine figura justi- 
tie et warranto legis. Another is intituled, ‘ An 


-Act for erecting and establishiny a Post-Office :’ 


and this being likewise legally settled, will be of 
very great use to all your majesty’s people, and 
especially your merchants, for holding intelli- 
gence with their correspondents, factors, and 
agents, in foreign parts, litere sunt indices animi; 
and without the safe and speedy dispatch and 
conveyance of their letters, they will never be 
able to time their business, nor carry on their 
trade to an equal advantage with the merchants 
of other countries. ‘lhe other Bill provides 
for the increase of your majesty’s ordiuary and 
constant Revenue, by the grant of an impost 
to be taken upon Ale, Beer, and other bever- 
ages therein particularly mentioned and ex- 
pressed, to hold to your majesty for life, which 
God long continue. And as it is the desire of 
your commons that your majesty might never 

necessitated to resort to any extraordinary 
or unparliamentary Ways and Means, for the 
raising of Money upon your people, so they 
likewise acknowledye it to be their desires to 
support and uphold, to the utmost of their 
powers, the honour and grandeur of your ma 
Jesty’s royal state and dignity.—And for a fur- 
ther evidence of your commons dutiful affec- 
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tions to your majesty’s most dear and ‘royal 
person, they have passed another Bill for the 
raising of 70,000/. fur your majesty’s further 
Supply ; all which bills [ am commanded hum- 
bly to present your majesty withal, and to 
pruy your gracious acceptance thereof, and 
your royal assent thereunto.—There are other 
bills likewise, of pubhe concerument, which 
have passed both houses, and do now attend 
upon your majesty, waiting for your royal as- 
sent: the one is intituled, * An Act for the 
Attainder of several persons guilty of the hor- 
rid Murder of his late sacred majesty, your 
royal father of ever blessed memory.’ There 
is wnother Dill, intituled, ‘ An Act for the con- 
.firmation of Leases and Grants from Colleges 
and Hospitals ;’ tlis will tend much to the 
quituny many men’s estates that in the late 
unhappy Unies were inforced to renew and 
- change their estates inuch for the worse, were 
ig not for the favour your majesty tends them 
‘ inthis Bill: there is another bill to prohibit 
the exportation of Wool, Wool-Fells, Fullers 
Earth, or any other scouring earth: wooilen 
manutactures, besides the duties they pay for 
“ your majesty’s customs bere at home, have 
great impositions laid upon them in foreign 
parts where they are vended, in the Low Coun- 
tries 16 or (7 per cent. and in Portugal 20 
per ceor. at least; but those who, fur their 
ewn filthy lucre sake, having no regard or res- 
pect to the public good, that steal over the 
yoaterials of which thuse manufactures are 
made, pay not one penny here or there, and 
hy that means strangers do make those manu- 
factures of our wool upon such easy terms, 
that they can a@ord, and do undersell your 
merchants; which is the occasion of a double 
‘Joss, first, to your majesty in your customs, and, 
0 the next place, to your people, who are 
thereby disheartened and discouraged ; and in 
a sbort time, if not prevented, will be utterly 
beaten out of that antient netive staple trade, 
upon which many thousand famihes do wholly 
depend for all thei livelihood and subsistence. 
—SFhere is another Bill, intituled, 4 An Act to 
prohibit the planting, setting, or sowing of 
‘Yobacco iu England and Irelaad.’ This cli- 
mate is so cold that it never comes to any ma- 
turity or perfection; tur we find, by expen- 
ence, though it be ever so well healed, and 
made up with the greatest art and skill that 
cap be possible, yet it is impossible, after. it is 
mude up wto the roll, to keep and preserve it 
froin putsifyiog above 3 or 4 months at the 
most; and therefore physicians, even those 
that love it best and use it most, conclude, ge- 
nerally, that it is uowbolesome for men’s bo- 
dies; besides many other great damages and. 
inconveniences will follow upon u, if it should 
be permitted, the abatement of your majesty’s 
customs, the destruction of your plantations 
sbroad, the discouragement of navigation, and 
so consequently the decay of shipping, which 
are the walls and bulwarks of your majesty’s 
kingdom.—There. is another. bill, inutuled, 
‘ Ao Act foe taking away. the Coust of Wards 
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and Liveries, together with Tenares in capites 
Knight’s Service, Tenures, and Purveyances.° 
This bill, ex re nata, may properly be called a 
bill of exchange; for as care is therein taken 
for the ease of your people, so the supply of 
that part of your majesty’s revenue, whick 
formerly came into your treasury by your te- 
nures, and for your purveyances is thereby 
likewise full provided for by the grant of ano- 
ther impusition, to be taken upon ale, beer, 
and other liquors, to hold to your majesty, 
your heirs and successors fur ever; and thas 
they should not ‘look upon the considerations, 
mentioned in this bill, as a full compensation 
and recompence for your majesty’s parting 
with two such royal prerogatives and antient 
flowers of the crown, if more were not implied 
than is expressed; for, roval sir, your tenures 
tn capite are not only turned into a tenure of 
socage, (though that alone will for ever give 
your majesty a just right and utle to the ebour 
of your ploughs and the sweat of our brows) 
but they are likewise turned into a tenure is 
corde, What your majesty had befote in your 
Court of Wards, you will be sure to find 1 
hereafter in the exchequer of your people’s 
hearts. The king of Spain’s mines will sooner 
deceive him than this revenue will fail you, 
for bis mines have bottoms; but the deeper 
| your majesty sinks yourself into the hearts and 
affections of your people, the greater you wil? 
find your wealth to be, and the more inviaci~ 
ble your strength.— Royal sir; we have nothi 
morc to ofter or to ask, but must conclude al 
our work this parliament with ao humble and 
‘thankful acknowledgment of God's infinite 
goodness and mercy, in restoring your majesty 
to your roval and imperial crown, throne, ard 
dignity, and fer making you the restorer of 
that which is dearer unto us than our lives, our 
religion ; in which, through God’s blessing and 
gracious assistance, we are resolved to live and 
die: as likewise for restoring us to oer Magna 
Charta liberties, having taken the charge and 
~care of them into your own heart, which is our 
greatest security, and more than a thousand 
confirmations.—Royal sir; you have dented us 
nothing we have asked this parliament; indeed 
you have out-done your paniament, by doing 
much more for us than we could agree 
amongst ourselves to ask, and therefore muse 
needs be a happy parliament: this is a 
healing parliament, a recoucihng peace-mek- 
ing parliament, a blessed parliament; a per- 
liament propter excelleatiam, that may truly | 
be called, “ Parliamentissimum Parlamen- 
tum.’ ‘No man can say, thet hath made 
the most cufious senrch into booke and records, 
that there ever was such a parliament as thie ; 
and it is our unspeakable joy and comfort thes 
no man can say, so long as your majesty lives, 
but we may have such another, for you have 
set your royal heart upon it to do your people 
good.— And as we have nothing more to 
so we have nothing more to-de, bet that which 
will be a-doing as long. as-we have a heing, 
the pouring out of our ecals-umeo Almighty-God 
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for your majesty’s hong, tong, long, aad most | invention and appetite.—There are many 


bappr, blessed, glunious, end prosperuns reign 
over us,” 

The Ki:g’s Speech.) After which, theSpeaker 
presented his majesty with 1% publie, and 21 
a bills, All these Bills being passed, the 

ing was pleased to make the fullowmg Speech 
to buh houses : 

“My lurds and gentlemen; I will not en- 
tetain you with a lomp dwscourse, the sem of 
all | have to say to vou being but to give you 
thanks, and [ assure you } tind it a very dith- 
cult work to satisfy myself in iny gwn expres- 
sms at these thauks; perfuncrory thanks, or- 
dwart thauks, for ordinury civiltties are easly 
given, but when the heart is as full as mine is, 
itisalubourto thank yeu ; you have taken 
great patus tu oblige me, and therefure it can- 
not be easy fur me to express the sense I have 

of t.—] will enlarge no further on this occa 
sioo than to tell you that, when God brought 
me hither, | brought with me an extraordinary 

lon and esteem tor parliaments. 1 need 
not tell you how much it is improved by your 
Cumage towards me; you have out-done all 
the good and obliging acts of your predecessors 
towards the crown; and, therefore, you can- 
sot het helieve my heart is exceedingly en- 
larged with the acknowledgement. Many 
omer parliaments have had particular deno- 
Minations trem what they have done; they 
have been stiled learned and  anlearned, 
aod smetimes have Lad worse epithets; I 
pray let asall resolve that this he for ever 
caled ‘The flealing and Blessed Parliament.’ 
—As T thank you, though not enough, for 
what vou have dune, so I have not the least 
doubt, br the blessing of God, but when | 
tail cali the next parliament, which I shall 
¢) m soon as you can reasonably expect, or 
desire, | shall receive your thanks for what I 
bate done sinee I parted from you, for I deal 
trily with you, 1 shall not more propuse any 
one ral goud to myself in my actions and in 
my councils than this, What is @ parliament 
hike to thok of this action or this council ? and 
H shall be for want of understanding in me, 
Wit wil not bear that test.—I_ shall conclade 
with this, which E cannot say too often, nor 
¥0u too ofteu where yuu go, That, next to the 
Ab blessing ef God Almighty, and, in- 

7% a0 nnmedtate effect of that blessing, I 
impute the xood disposition and security 
are all in, to the happy Act of Indemnity 

sion, which is the principal corner- 
ce hat sepporte this excellent building, and 
remes kindness in us to each other; confi- 

a; being our Joint and common security. 
Pate he sure f will not only observe, reli- 
it and inviolably, myself, but also ex- 
ah ¢ observation of it others; and if 
titan should ever have the boldness to 
leit ce, Perfaade me to the contrary, 

vill find such an aoce ation fi . 
be would. there ptation from meas 

who should perenade me. to 
a-Charta, cancel alt the old laws; 
“eet new govermagny after my own 
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other particulars which F will not trust my own 
memory with, but will require the Chaucellos 
to say the rest to you.” 

The Lord Chancellor's Speech.| After his 
majesty had done, the lord ehaucellor Hyde 
came fiom his place and kneeled duwn close 
by his majesty’s chair, and received his ma 
jesty’s directions what to say further; and bee 
ing returned to his place, he said as fullowettr: - 

‘¢ My lords, and you the kinghts, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons ; ‘Fhere’ 
cannot be a greater manifestation of an excel 
lent temper and harmony of aflections throughs 
out the nation, than that the king and his two 
houses of parliament meet with the seme aft 
fections and cheartulness, the same alacrity in 
their countenance, at the dissolution, as when 
they met at the convention of parliament. Tt 
is an unquestionable evidence that they are exe 
ceedingly satisfied in what they have done toe 
wards each other, that they have very well done 
all the business they came about; this is now 
your case, you have so well satisfied your own 
consciences, that you are sure you have setisfied 
the king’s expectation and his hope, and the deb 
sre and wishes of the country.—lt was very just+ 
by observed by you, Mr. Speaker, that you have 
never asked any owe thing of the king which 
he hath not (with all imaginable chearfulness) 
granted; in truth, his majesty doth, with great 
comfort, acknawledge that you have been so 
far from denving him any thing he hath asked, 
that he hath scaree wished any thing thet you 
have not granted; and it 1s: no womder that, 
having so fully complied with your obliya- 
tions, and having sv well composed the minds 
of the nation, you are willing to be reheved 
from uhsis extraordinary fatigue you have sub- 
mitted so long to, and to return to the consi+ 
deration of your own particular affairs, which 
you have so long sacrificed to the public; and 
this reasonable wish and desire hath brought 
the king to comply with you, and, which no- 
thing else could do, to part with you with an 
equal chearfulness; and he makes no doubt 
but all succeeding parhaments will pay you 
their thanks for all you have done, and look 
upon vour actions and your example with afl 
possible approbation and reverence.—The king 
and you have given such earnest to one ano 
ther of your mutual affecnon ; you have‘ been 
se exact and punctual in your. proceedings ta 
wards each other, that you have made no prot 
mise, no profession to each other, of making 
vood, to the performing of which ttre world is 
not -witness You declared at the adjoarm 
ment, in Sept. last, vour resolution to settle a 
noble Revenue on the crown; you have dore 
nt with all the circumstances of affection and 
prudence: the king promised you to establish 
a-Council of Trade, a Council for the forcign 
Plantations, a Commission for compostirg all 
differences upon Seales; all this He did before 
your coming together, and with very good 
effect, and you shall bear that the proceediues 
iv every one of them: ate: more vigorous umd 
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effectual after your dissolution. His majesty 
then promised you that he will give up all his 
_ endeavours to compose the unhappy differences 
in matters ef Religion, and to restore the lan- 
guishing Church to peace and order: Constan- 
. tine himself spent so mach of his own time in 
private and public conferences; to that pur- 
pose his majesty, in private, conferred with 
the learned men, and heard all that could be 
said upon several opinions and interests apart; 
and that, in the presence of both parties, him- 
self moderating 1n the debates; and less care, 
and diligence, and authority would not have 
done that work; and God hath so blessed his 
labour, and made his determination in ‘that 
affair so generally agreeable, that he hath re- 
ceived ‘Thanks from his houses of parliament; 
that is, from the whole kingdom: if, afier all 
this, his majesty doth not reap the full harvest 
he expected from those condescensions; if 
some men, by their writing and their preach- 
ing, endeavour to continue those breaches, 
and very rashly, and I think unconscientiously, 
keep up the distinctions, and publicly justify 
and maintain what hath heretofore been done 
amiss, and for which the Act of Indemnity was 
the best defence, 1 shall say no more than that 
I hope their want of modesty and obedience 
will cause them to be disclaimed by all pious 
and peaceable men; who cannot but he well 
contented to see them reduced by laws, to the 
obedience they owe to law: and his majesty is 
confident that this his beloved city, towards 
which his heart is so gracious and so full of 
princely designs to improve their honour, their 
wealth, and their beauty, will discountenance 
all these seditious designs; and, by returning 
and fixing themselves upon their good old foun- 
dations, make themselves the great example of 
piety, of loyalty, and of hearty affection to the 
whole kingdom.—This discourse puts me in 
wind te say to you, that though the king won- 
ders much more at the many great things you 
have done than that you left any thing undone, 
_yet he could have wished, and would have 

been glad, that your other weighty affairs had 
given you tine to have published your opinion 
and advice in the business of the Militia; that 
the people, after so many disputes upon that 
argument, might have discerned that the king 
and his two houses of parliament are as much 
in the same mind in that as in all other things, 
as no doubt they are; but since that could 
not be done, you may all assure yourselves 
that the king will proceed therein with all ima- 
ginable care and circumspcction, for the ease, 
quiet, and security of his people; and as he 
did before the last recess, by the unanimous 
advice of his privy council, issue out his com- 
mission of lieutenancy for the settling the 
Militia in the several counties, to prevent any 
disorders which many apprehended might arise 
upon the disbanding the Army, 80 he will now 
again recommend it to themselves to put it in 
such a posture, as may disappoint any sedi- 
_ tious designs which are now on foot; and 
there cannot be too much circumspection and 
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vigilance to frustrate those designs.—You have 
heard of many suspected and dangerous per- 
sons which have lately been clapt up ; and it 
was high time to luok about. His majesty 
hath spent many hours himselfin the exam 
nation of this business, and some of the prin- 
cipal officers, who, before they came to his 
majesty’s prescnce, could not be' brought to 
acknowledge any thing, after the king himself 
had spoken to them, confessed that their spi- 
rits were insensibly prevailed upon and subdued, 
and that it was notin their power to conceal 
their guilt from him: they have confessed that 
there is a party of the late disbanded officers 
and soldiers, and others, full of discontent and 
seditious purposes, and a resolution to attempt 
the change of the present government, and to 
erect the republic: they acknowledge that 
they did purpose to have made their attempt 
for the rescue of those wretches who were so 
justly condemned at Newgate, and so worthily 
executed, and that Ludlow ‘Should have then 
appeared at the head of them; that they made 
themselves sure at the same time, by parties 
and confederacy, to have surprized the Tower 
of London and the Castle of Windsor, but 
that they found, or at least apprebended, tlrat 
their design was discovered ; which so broke 
their spirits, that they concluded they must 
acquiesce for the present, and stay till the 
Army should be disbanded; which, they said, 
was generally debauched ; that is, returned to 
an honest and fast obedience to the king; and 
that it is evident they were betrayed by those 
who were most intirely trusted by them, and 
they were in the right. The king had notice 
of all their.designs, what progress they made, 
and the nicht they intended to ‘surprise the 
Tower and Windsor, and gave notice to the 
several governors ; and so, without any noise, 
that mischief was, by God’s goodness, pre- 
vented. They acknowledge that they have 
since recovered their courage and resolution, 
and were about this time to make thew full 
attempt. They have heen promised some 
considerable rising in the West under Ludlow, 
and in the North under others; but this place 
was the scence of greatest hopes ; they made 
sure of a hody here, I think they say of 2500 
men, with which they resolved, in the first 
place, to secure (you know what that security 
is) the person of the General the duke of, 
Albemarle, with whom they have so much rea- 
son to be angry, and at the same time to pos- 
sess themselves of Whitehall: you know the 
method used in such possession, kill and take 
possession, And this insuppertable calamity 
God hath again diverted from us; though I 
must tell you the poor men, who seem to 
speak honestly, and upon the impulsion of 
conscience, are very far from being confident 
that there will not be some desperate insur- 
rection and attempts in several parts of this 
kingdom, within a short time, which all pos- 
sible care will be taken to prevent; and, in 
truth, this very good city so well requires the 
king’s abundant grace and kindness to it, that 
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not only by the unwearied pains and diligence 
of the worthy lord inayor, but by the general 
temper and constitution of the whole city, the 
discunteated and seditious party (which can 
nerer be totally extirpated out of such a me- 
tmpulis) is Liketo have little encouragement to 
parsue their desperate councils.—The king 
eth not believe that all those persons, who, 
uw present, are apprehended and in custody, 
vilbe found guilty of this treason; it is a 
tuizar and known artifice to corrupt inferior 
pews, bv persuading them that better men 
areengaged in the same enterprize, and the 
king will make as much haste as he can to set 
those at liberty, against whom the evidence or 
suspicion is not too treasonable. In the mean 
tune, they who, in truth, are innocent, must 
contess, that the proceedings towards them 
bath been very natural and full of clemency ; 
and no man wall wonder if his majesty be very 
desirous that, m this conjuncture, and in order 
to preveot or suppress these two visible dis- 
tempers and machinations, bis majesty in all 
places be in good order and preparation; 
and you may. assure yourselves that, in the 
forming and conduct of it, be will have so 
greata care for the ease and quiet of his 
people, that if any person trusted by him 
shail, through want of skill or want of temper, 
sausfy his own passion, or appetite, in grieving 
o vexing his neighbours, bis tnajesty will be so 
seosible of it, that, if it can be cared no other 
way, bis trust shall be quickly determined : 
and he is mot at all reserved in giving those 
anmadversions and reprehensions when there 
is occasion, and his ears will be always open to 
receive those complaints.—My lords and gen- 
Uemen; You are now returning to your coun- 
tres, to receive the thanks and acknowledge- 
meats of your friends and neighbours for the 
great things you have dove ; and to make the 
burden you have laid upon them easy, by con- 
nociug them of the inevitable necessity of 
their submitting to them. You will make 
them see that you have proceeded very far 
towards the separation, and even divorce, of 
Unt necessity from them, to which they have 
been solong married ; that they are now restored 
to that blessed temper of government, under 
which their ancestors enjoyed, so many hun- 
dred years, that full measure of felicity, and 
the misery of being deprived of which they 
bave s0 sensibly felt; that they are now free 
from those mi night alarms with which they 
have been so terrified, and rise off their beds, 
at their own healthy houses, without being 
taloted with the death of a husband, a son, 
aod fnend, miserably killed the night or day 
before, and with such circumstances killed, as 
Improved the misery beyond the loss itself. 
This infranchisement is worth al) they pay for 
#. Your lordships will easily recover that 
@stmation and reverence that is due to your 
bgh condition, by the exercise and practice of 
tue from whence your honours first 
eprang ; the example of your justice and piety 
will inflame the hearts of the people towards 
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ou, and from your practice they will makes 
Judgment of the king himself. They know 
very well that you are not only admitted to 
his presence, but ta his conversation, and even 
in a degree to his friendship, for you are his 
great council; by your example they will form 
their own manners, and by yours they will 
make a guess at the king’s ; therefore, under 
that obligation, you will cause your piety, your 
justice, your atfability, and your charity, to 
shine as bright as 1s possible before them. 
They are too much in love with England, too 
partial to it, who bélicve it the best country in 
the world; there is a better earth, and a better 
air, and better, that is a warmer, sun in other 
countries; but we are no more than just when 
we say, tbat England is an inclosure of the 
best people in the world, when they are weil 
informed and instructed ; a people, in sobriety 
of conscience, the most devoted to God Al- 
mighty ; in the integrity of their affections, the 
most datiful to the king; in their good man- 
ners and inclinations, most regardful and 
loving to the nobility ; no nobility in Europe 
so intirely beloved hy the people; there may 
be more awe, and fear, and terror of them, 
but no such respect towards them .as in Eng- 
land. I beseech your lordships do not under- 
value this love; they have looked upon your 
lordships, and they will look upon your 
lordships again, as the greatest example and 
patron of duty; to the king, as their greatest 
security and protection from injury and in- 
justice, and for their- enjoying whatsoever is 
due to them by the law ; and as the most 
proper mediators and interposers to the king, 
if, by any failure of justice, they should be ex- 
posed to any oppression and violence; and 
this exercise of your justice and kindness to-« 
wards them will make them the more abhor 
and abominate that party upon which a com- 
monwealth must be founded, because it would 
extirpate, or suppress, or deprive them of their 
beloved nobility, which are such a support and 
security to their full bappiness.—And you gen- 
tlemen of the house of commons, who are now 
returning to your cuuntry, laden with a trust 
not inferior. or less weighty than that you 
brought from thence : you came up their de- 
puties to the king, and he returns you now his 
deputies to them ; his plenipotentiaries to in- 
form and assure them, that he thinks himself 
the happiest and greatest prince in the world, 
not from the situation of his dominions, and 
the power of his great navy, with which he 
can visit his neighbours, and keep them from 
visiting him; or from the noble revenue you 
have settled upon bim, which he will improve 
with all good husbandry ; but being possessed 
of the affections and hearts of such subjects, 
that he doth so intirely love them and depend 
upon them, that all his actions and all his 
councils shall tend to no other end but to 
make them happy and prosperous; that he 
thinks his honour and his interest principally 
to consist in providing for, and advancing the 
honour and interest of, the nation.—That you 
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may have the more credit in what you say, he 


‘hath mingled a perverse spirit the midst 


will not take it snkindly if you publish his | ‘ thereof ;’ that he should reduce that per- 


defects and infirmities ; you may tell them that 
he ts so confident in the multitude of his very 
good and faithful subjects, that be is very bard 
to be persuaded that fis few all and unfaithful 
subjects can do him mach harm ; that he so 
much depends on the affections of honest men, 
and their zeal ‘or his security, that he is pot so 
solicitous and vigilant tor his own safety as be 
ought to be, amidst so many combinations of 
wiuch he is so well informed, that his servants, 
~ who with grief and anguish mportune him not 
to take so little care of bis owa safety, can 
ebtaio 00 other answer from him, thaa what 
Cesar beretofore gave to his zealous friends, 
‘mori me malle quam timere:’ he will die 
- apy death rather than live in fear of bis 
owa subjects, or that they should be in 
fear of bim. You may tell them, as a great 
infirmity, that a troubled and discontented 
countenance so afflicts him, that he would 
remove it from them at his own charge, as if he 
waself were in the fault : and when he hath 
been informed of any less kind.or jealous thing 
said amongst you, (as your windows are never 
so close shut, but that the sound of your words 
goes to the several corners of the town) his 
majcsty hath beeo heard to say no more but, 
* What have done? I wish that gentleman 
§andI were acquainted, that he knew me 
S better.” Oh! gentlemen, you cannot be 
yourselves, nor you cannot make yourselves 
- too zealous or too jealous for such @ prince’s 
safety, or too solicitous fur such a prinee’s 
gatistaction and content, to whum we may 
very justly say, asthe king of Tyre writ to 
Solomon, ‘ Because God hath loved his people, 
$he hath made thee king over them:’ even 
bis own defects and infirmities are very neces- 
sary towards the full measure of your prospe- 
rity.—My lords and gentlemen; God hath eua- 
bled us to invert one argument, which [ ho 
may, to a good degree, repair the much mis- 
chief it hath heretofore done: it hath been 
urged very unreasonably, yet successtully urged, 
ia the worst times, that it was not faith, but 
presumption, to expect that God would restore 
a family, with which he seemedto have a con- 
troversy, and bath humbled so far; that he 
would countenance a party that he had so 
much discountenanced, and almost destroyed. 
We may here much more reasonably, and 
therefore, I hope, as effectually, press the 
miracles that God Almighty hath lately 
wrought for king and people, as an evidence 
that he will not again easily forsake them. We 
may tell those who are using all their endea- 
vours to embroil the nation in new troubles, 
that it is not probable that a nation, against 
which God hath seemed, these late years, to 
-have pronounced his judgments in the very 
language of the prophets, ‘ Go ye swift mes- 
sengers to a nation scattered and peeled; toa 
“peapie terrible from the beginning hitherto ; 
‘tos nation rooted out and trodden down, 
¢ whose lands the sivers have spoiled; the Lord 


verseness to the greatest meekuess and resig- 
nation; that be should withdraw his judgmenc 
from this nation, and, in a moment, restore it 
to all the happiness it can wish, and to no 
other end but to expose it to the mercy and 
fury of a few discontented persons, the worse 
of the nation, 3s nut easy to be believed.— We 
may tell those who still contrive the ruin of 
the Church, (the best and best reformed church 
inthe Christian world, retormed by that au- 
thority, and with those circumstauces, as a 
reformation ought to be made) that God 
would not so miraculously have snatched this 
church as a brand out of the fre; would not 
have raised it fromm the grave ufter he had 
suffered it to be buried so many years, bv the 
boisterous hands of profane and sacrilegious 
persons, under its own rubbish, to expose it 
again to the same rapine, reproach, and im- 
eth That Church which delights itself in 

ing called-catholic, was never so near expi- 
ration, never had such a resurrection. That so 
small a pittance of meal und oil should be 
sufficient to preserve and nourish the poor 
widow and her family so long, is very hele 
more miraculous than that such a number of 
pious, learned, and very aged bishops should 
so many years be preserved, in such wonderful 
straits and oppressiuns, natil they should plen- 
tifully provide for their own succession. That 
after such a deep deluge of sacrilege, profane- 
ness, and impiety had covered, and, to com- 
mon understanding, swallowed it up; that 
that church should agajn appear above the 
waters, God be again served in that church, 
and served as he ought to be, and there should 
be some revenue left to support and cncourage 
those who serve him ; nay, that many of those 
who seemed to thirst after that revenue tll 
they had possessed it, should conscientiously 
restore what they had taken away, and become 
good sons and willing tenants to that church 
they had so lately spoiled, may make us all 
piously believe that God Alnnighty would not 
have been at the expence and charge of such @ 
deliverance ; but, in the behalf of a church, 
very acceptable to bim, and which shall con- 
tinue to the end of the world, and against 
which the gates of hell shall not be able to 
prevail.—We may tell those desperate wretches 
who still harbour in their thoughts wicked 
designs against the sacred person of the king, 
in order to the compassing of their own imagi- 
pations, that God Almighty would not have 
led him through so many wildernesses of afflic- 
tions of all kinds, conducted him through so 
many perils at sea, and perils by land, snatched 
him out of the midst of this kingdom when it 
was not worthy of him, and when the hands of 
his enemics were even upon him, when they 
thouvht themselves so sure of him that they 
would bid so cheap and so vilea price for 
him ; he could not, in that article, have so co- 
vered bim with a cloud, that be travelled, 
even with some pleasure aad great obsssvation, 
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throogh the midst of his enemies. He would 
not so wonderfully have new modelled that 
anny, so inspired their hearts and the hearts of 
the whole nation, with an honest and impa- 
tient longing for the return of their dear 
sovereign; and, in the mean time, have so 
tried him (which had little less providence in 
it than the other) with these unnatural, or at 
least unusual, disrespects and reproaches 
abroad, that he might bave a harmless and an 
lunocent appetite to bis own country, and 
return to his own people with a full value, 
and the whole unwasted bulk of his affections, 
without being corrupted or biassed by extra- 
ordinary foreign obligations. God Almighty 
would not have done all tlits but for a servant, 
whom be will always preserve as the apple 
of bisown eye, and always defend from the 
Most secret imaginations of his enemies.—If 
these argumentations, gentlemen, urged with 
that viracity as is most natural to your own 
gratitude and affections, recover as many (and 
it would be strange if they should a as have 
been corrupted by the miler logic, the hearts 
of the whole nation, even to a man, will insen- 
sibly be so devoted to the king, as the only 
conservator and protector of all that is dear 
and precious to them; and will be so zealous 
to please him, whose greatest pleasure is to 
see them pleased, that when they make choice 
of persons again to serve in parliament, they 
will not chase such as they wish should oppose 
the king, but therefore chuse because they 
bave, and because they are to like to serve the 
king with their whole hearts; and, since he 
desires what is best for his people, to gratify 
him in all his desires, This blessed harmony 
would raise us to the highest pinnacle of 
booour and happiness in this world: a pin- 
necle without a point, upon which king and 
people sccurely rest and repose themseves, 
sgunst all the gusts, and storms, and temp- 
tabons which all the malice of this world can 
raise against us: and I am sure you will 
all contend to be at the top of this pinnacle.— 

are no more to add but the words of 
custom, That the king declares this present 
Parliament to be dissulved ; and this parlia- 
ment is dissolved accordingly.”* 


*“Thus ended the famous Convention, 
ut eight months after the first meeting, and 
— after the Restoration, when it received 
oe al of Parliament: an assembly 
, : began with the preatest expectation, and 
ended with the greatest satisfaction of all peo- 
ple. Never was so glorious a harmony between 
king and parliament of England for man 
Years before, And here we may observe, wit 
vy dgetuous modern writer, that it looks as if 
sah took a more than ordinary care of the 
-elish, that they did not throw up all their 
wes at once, upon the Restoration of the 
Bi for, though some were for bringing him 
aa terms, yet after he was once come, 
ee possessed the hearts of his people, 
Var rf thought uothing too much for them 
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First Session or THE SECOND PARLIAMENT 
OF Kixnc CuHarces II. comMONLY CALLED 
THE Lunc orn PENSIONARY PARLIAMENT. 


The King’s Speech.| May 8. 1661. This 
day the New Parliament met. The King, be- 
ing arrayed in his regal robes with his crown 
on his head, ascended his seat of state; the 
Peers being in their robes, and the Commons 
being below the bar, his majesty mae a 
short Speech, declaring the cause and the rea- 
sons for his summoning the present parliament 
as fulloweth: 

‘* My lords and gentlemen of the house of 
commons :—I will not spend the time in tell- 
ing you why [ called you hither; I am sure I 
ain glad tu see you here. Ido value myself 
much upon keeping my word, upon making 
good whatsoever I promise to my subjects: 
and I well remember when I was last in this 
place, I promised that 1 would call a parlin-. 
ment as soon as could be reasonably expected 
or desired; and truly, considering the season 
of the year, and all that has been done since 
we parted, you could not reasonably expect to 
meet sooner than now we do. If it might 
have been a week sooner, you will confess 
there wns soine reason to defer it to this day, 
for this day : we may without superstition love 
one day, prefer one day before another, for the 
memory of some blessings that befel us that 
day; and then you will not wonder that the 
memory of the great affection the whole king- 


to grant, or for him to receive. Among other 
designs to oblige him, there was one furmed to 
settle such a Revenue upon him for life, as 
should place him beyond the necessity of ask- 
ing more, except in the case of a war, or 
some such emergency. And as to particulars, 
another Writer informs us, That Mr. Alex. 
Popham, a man of intrigue and great capacity, 
offered the king, with the assistance of a party 
he had in the parliament, to procure an Act 
for settling on him and his successors, above 
two millionsa year by way of Subsidy ; which, 
with the Revenue of the Excise and other 
duties, must have made him a very rich 
prince. The king was well pleased with the 

roposal, especially since the want of money 
had occasioned his father’s unfortunate pro- 
jects; but advising about it with chancellor 
i de, that minister told him, * That the best 
‘ Revenue he could have, would be the gaining: 
‘the hearts of his subjects; that if he would 
‘ trust to them, he woold find such Supplies as 
‘ should never fail him in time of need.’ There- 
fore it may be added, with another Writer, It 
is to his memory, that we owe our being a free 
people ; for he, with bis two great friends, the 
duke of Ormond and the earl of Southampton, 
checked the forwardness of some who were 
desirous to load the crown with prerogative 
and revenue. He put a stop to all this, which 
being afterwards odiously represented, brought 
on that great and lasting, but honourable 
disgrace.” Echard, p. 783. 

N 
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dom shewed to me this day twelve-month, ! clude without telling you some news; that I 
made ne desirous to meet you again this day, ; think will be very acceptable to you; and 
when I dare swear you are full ot the same | therefore 1 should think myself unkind and ill- 
spirit, and that it will be lusting ins you, I} natured, if LT should not impart it to you. I 
think there are not many of you who are nov! have been often put in mind by my friends, 
particularly known to me ; there are very few ; Phat it was now high time to marry; and EF 
of whow [ have not heard so much pood, that | have thoucht so myself ever since I came into 
.[ am sure, as I can be of any thing that ts to | England: butthere appeared dithiculties enough 
come, that you will all concur with me, and that | in the choice, though many overtures have been 
I shall concur with you in all things which | made to me: and if Lf should never marry till I 
may advance the peace, plenty, and prosperity | could make such a choice, against which there 
of the nation: I shgll be exceedingly deceived | could be no foresight of any inconvenience that 
else.—My lords aud gentlemen ; you will! may ensuc, you would live to see me an old 
find what method [ think best for your pro- | bachelor, which [ think you do not desire to 
ceeding, by two Bris I have caused to be pre- | do. [I can now tell you, not only that Iam re- 
pared fur vou, which are for confirmation of | solved to marry, but to whom I resolve to marry, 
all that was enacted at our last meeting: and | if God please: and towards my resolution, I 
above all, I must repeat what [ said when I | have used that deliberation, and taken that 
was last here; ‘ That next to the miraculous | advice, as [ ought to doin an affair of that im- 
* blessing of God Almighty, and indeed, as an | portance; and, trust me, with a full consideray 
‘immediate effect of that blessing, f do impute | tion of the good of my subjects in general, as 
‘the good disposition and security we are all | of myself: it is with the daughter of Portugal. 
“in, to the happy Act of Indemnity and Obli- | WhenI had, as wellas I could, weighed all that 
“vion: that is the principal corner-stone, which | occurred to me, the first resolution I took, was 
‘supports this excellent building, that creates | to state the whole overtures which had been 
‘kindness in us to each other, and confidence | made to me, and, in truth, all that had been 
in our jointand common security.” Lamsure [| said against it to my privy-council; without 
am still of the same opinion, and more, if it be | hearing whose advice, I never did, nor ever 
possible, of that opinion, than I was, by the | will, resolve any thing of public importance. 
experience [ have of the benefit of it, and from | And I tell you with great satisfaction and com- 
the unreasonablencss of what sume tien say | fort to myself, that after many hours debate 
against it, though L assure you not in my hear- | in a full council, for I think there was not 
ing. In Goid’s name, provide full remedies for | above one absent ; and truly, I believe, upon 
any future mischicfs ; tc as severe aS you will | all that can be said upon that subject, for or 
avainst new offenders, especially if they be so | against it, my lords, without one dissenting 
upon old principles, and ‘eat up those princi- | voice, yct there were very few sate silent, ad- 
ples by the roots. But I shall never think him | vised me with all imaginable chearfulness to 
a wise man who would endeavour to under- | this Marriage; which I looked upon as very 
mine or shake that foundation of our public | wonderful, and even as some instance of the 
peace, by infringing that Act in the least de- | approbation of God himself; and so took u 
grec; or that he can be my friend, or wish me | my own resolution, and concluded all with the 
well, who would persuade ine ever to consent | ambassador of Portugal, who is departing with 
to the breach of a promise I so solemnly made | the whole Treaty signed, which you will find 
when Iwas abroad, and performed with that 
solemnity ; because, and alter I promised it, I| who had heretofore affronted them in those 
cannot suspect any attempts of that kind by | ways,becnuse they were not the king’s, and only 
any nen of merit and virtue, *—I will not con- | because they knew they could obtain no justice. 
against then. They could not with any pa- 
tience see those men, who not only daring the 
war had feiss them, plundered their 
} 


* Lord Clarendon, in the Continuation of | 
lis Life, p. 96. says, ‘* That this warmth of 
his majesty upon this subject was not then | houses, and had their own adorned with the 
more than needful : for the armies being now ; furniture they had robbed them of, ride upon 
disbanded, there were creat combinations en- | the same horses which they had then taken 
tered into, not to contirm the Act of Obli- | from them upon no other pretence, but because 
vion ; which they knew without confirmation | they were better than their own ; but, after the 
would signify nothing. Men were well enough | war was ended, had committed many insolent 
contented that the ise should grant indem- | trespasses upon them wantonly, and to shew 
nity to all men that had_ rebelled against him; | eheir power of Justice of Peace or Committee 
that he should grant their lives and fortunes to | men, and had from the lowest beggars raised 
them, who had forfeited them to him: but great estates, out of which they were well able 
they thoreht it very unreasonable and unjust, | to satisfy, at least in some degree, the damages 
that the king should release those debts which | the other had sustained. And those and other 
were immediately duc to them, and forgive : passions of this kind, which must have invali- 
those tresnasses which had heen committed to ‘ dated the whole Act of Indemnity, could not 
their particular damage. They could not en- | have been extinguished without the king’s in- 
dure to meet the same men in the king’s high- | fluence, and indced his immediate interposition 
way, vow it was the king's highway again, | and industry.” 
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to contain many great advantages to the king- 
dom: and I ake all the haste I can to fetch 
you a queen hither, who, I doubt not, will 

ing great blessings with her, to me and you. 
J will add no more, but refer the rest to the 
Chaacellor.” 

The Lord Chancellor's Speech.] After his 
majesty had finished his Speech, the Lord 
Chancellor (the earl of Clarendon), having first 
couterred with his majesty, spake as fullowerh: 

“ My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
aod burgesses, of the house of commons ;— 
The king hath cailed you hither by his writ, to 
assist him, with your information and advice, 
inthe greatest and weightiest. affairs of the 
kinzdum ; by his writ, which is the only good 
and lawful way to the meeting of a parliament; 
and the pursuing that writ, the remembering 
how and why they came together, is the onl y 
way to bring @ happy end to parliaments. 

was no such writ as this, nu such pre- 

sence as this, in the year 1649, when this un- 
lappy kingdom was dishonoured and exposed 
lo the mirth and reproach of their neiyhbours, 
m the governnent of aCommonwealth. There 
"as nO such writ as this, no such presenee as 
this, in Dec 1653, when that infant Common- 
wealth, when the three kingdoms of England, 
and Ireland, and the dominions 

unto belonging, were delivered up into 

the bloody and merciless hands of a devouring 
Protector, and sacrificed to his lust and appe- 
le, There was no such writ as this, no such 
iets as this, in the year 1656, when that 
lector was more solemnly invested and in- 
Stalled, and the liberty of the three nations 
ubmitted to his absolute tyranny by the hum- 
"e Petition and Advice. When people came 
together by such exorbitant means, it is no 
rouder that their consultations ant conclu- 
“00s were so disproportioned from an y rules of 
juice or subriety, God be thanked, that he 
reserved us to this day, a day that many 

bin men have died praying fur; that, after 
cy prodigies in church and state, we 
tlived to see the king at the opening of 

m parhament; that we have lived to see our 
“8 anointed and crowned, and crowned by 
ads of an archbishop, as his predecessors 

ie heen, and that we are come hither this 
! "obedience to his writ.-—The king tells 
100, he hath cansed a Bill or two to be pre- 
for the Confirmation of all that was 
ais in the last parliament, and commends 
dupatch of those to you with some ear- 
ri The trath is, 1t is a great part of 
“anes of this parliament, to celebrate 
semory of the last, by confirming or re- 
ve las that was done by that parliament, 
Saal se it was not called by the kiny’s 
er i reasonably thought to have been 
ad noe himself, upon the su plication 
week of the king and the whole nation, 

‘na./ means to restore the nation to its 
ity eh fo itsclf, to ita honour, and even to 
tea ‘aa How glad the king was of it, 

Y what he writ to them from Breda, 
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| when he refcrred nore to them than cver was 
| referred to parliament: he referred in truth 
| (upon the matter) all that concerned himself, 
all that concerned religion, all that concerned 
the peace and happiness of the kingdam, te 
them; and to their honuur be it spoken, and 
0 their honour be it ever remembered, that 
, the king, religion, and the kingdom, have no 
reasonte be sorry thatso much was intrusted to 
them, por they to be ashamed of the discharge 
of their trust. It would have been a very un- 
seasonable scruple in any man, who should 
have.refused to bear his part in the excellent 
transactions of that parliament, because he 
was not called thither by the king’s writ; and 
it would be a more unreasonable scruple now, 
in any man, after we have all received the 
fruit and benefit of their councils and ¢on- 
clusions, when in truth we owe our orderly and 
regular meeting at this time to thoir extraors 
dinary mecting then, to their wisdom in laying 
hold ypon the king’s promises, and to the 
king’s justice in performing all he promised, 
and to the kingdom’s submission and acquiess 
cence in those promises; I say, it would be 
very unsensonable and unreasonable pow, ta 
endeavour to shake that foundation, which, if 
you will take the king’s judgment, supports 
the whole fabric of our peace and security, He 
tells you what he shall think of any who goes 
about to undermine that foundation; which 
is a zeal no prince could be transported with 
but himself. It might have seemed enough 
for a king who had received so many injuries 
so hardly to be forgotten, undergone so many 
losses so impossible to be repaired, to have 
been willing to confirm. and to re-enact the 
Act of Oblivion and Indemnity, when yoy 
should present it to hins; but to prepare such 
an act fur you, to conjure you by all that is 
precious by your friendship to him, to dispatch 
those acts with expedition, is such a piece of 
fatherly tenderness and piety, as could pro- 
ceed from no heart but such a one in which 
God hath treasured up a stock of mercy and 
Justice and wisdom to redeem a nation, © And 
truly, my lords and gentlemen, for oursclyes, 
if we will consider how much we owe to those 
who with all the fagylfes of their souls can- 
tributed ta and contrived. the blessed change, 
the restoring the king to his people and his 
people to the king, and then how yuch we awe 
to those who gave uo opposition to the virtue 
ous activity of the other (and Gqd knows 9 
little opposition might have done much harm), 
whether we look upon the public, or Upon 
our own private provocations, there will re, 
main so few who do not deserve to be furgiven 
by us, that we may very well submit to. the 
king’s advice and his example; of whom we 
may very justly say, as @ very good Historian 
said of a very great emperor, aud I am sure it 
could never be so truly said of any cuuperor as 
of ours, ‘ Iacere recte cives suos, princeps 
‘ optimus faciende docet; cumque sit imperio 
‘maximus, exempla major est:’ nor indecd 
hath be yet.given ys, or have we yet felt, avy 
N2. ) 
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other instances of his greatness, and power, 
and superiority, and dominion over us, ‘ nisi’ 
(as he said) ‘ aut levatione periculi, aut acces- 
‘ sione dignitatis;’ by giving us peace, honour, 
and security, which we could not have without 
bim ; by desiring nothing for himself, but what 
is as guod for us as for himself; and therefore, 
I hope, we shall make no scruple of obeying 
him in this particular.—My Lords and Gen- 
tlemen; ‘Though the last parliament did great 
and wonderfyl things, indeed as much as in 
that time they could, yet they have left very 
great things for you todo: you are to finis 
the structure, of which they but laid the foun- 
dation; indced they left some things undune, 
which it may be ehey ous they had finished: 
you will find the Revenue they intended to 
raise for the king very much short of what they 
promised: you will tind the Public Debts for 
the Discharge of the Army and the Navy, 
which they thought they bad provided fur sufh- 
ciently, to be still in arrear and unpaid: and 
here 1 am, by the king’s special command, to 
, Commend the poor Seainen to you, who, by 
the rales which were prescribed for their pay- 
ment, are in much worse condition than (with- 
Out question) was foreseen they would be ; for, 
by appointing them to be paid but from 1658 
(which was a safe rule to the Army), very many 
are still in Arrear for 2, 3, or 4 years service; 
aud so his majesty’s promise to them from Bre- 
da remains unperformed. Some other losses, 
which resulted from other rules civen for their 
payment, have been supplied to them by the 
ing’s own bounty. Thev are a people very 
worthy of your particular care and chierishing ; 


upon whose courage and fidelity very much of 


the happiness and honour and security of the 
nation depends; and therefore his majesty 
doubts not you will see justice done towards 
them with favour.—My Lords and Gentle- 
men; You are now the great physicians of the 
kingdom ; and God knows, you bave many way- 
ward, and froward, and distempered patients, 
who are in truth very sick, and patients, who 
think themselves sicker than they are; and 
some who think themsclves in heulth, and are 
wnost sick of all. You must, therefore, use all 
the diligence, and patience, and compassion, 
which good physicians have for their patients ; 
all the Pieasfulniess. and complacency, aud in- 
dulgence, their several habits, and constitu- 
tions, and distempers of body and mind, may 
require. Be not too melancholic with your 

atients, nor sufler them to be too melancholic, 
by believing that every little distemper will 
presently turn toa violent fever, and that fever 
will presently turn to the plague; that every 
little trespass, evety little swerving from the 
known rule, must insensibly grow to a neglect 
of the law, and that neglect introduce an ab- 
solute confusion; that every little difference 
in opinion, or practice in Conscience or Reli- 
gion, must presently destroy Conscience and 
Religion. not too severe and rough to- 
wards your puticnts, in prescribing remedies, 
how well compounded soever, too nauseous 


and offensive to their stomachs and appetite, 
or to their very tuncy. Allay and correct 
those hutnours, which corrupt their stomachs 
and their appetites: if the good old known 
tried luws he for the present too heavy for 
their necks, which have been so many years 
without any yoke at all, make a temporary 
provision of an easier and a lighter yoke, till, 
by living in a-whulesome air, by the benefit of 
a soberer cunversation, by keeping a better 
diet, by the experience of a good and just 
government, they recover strength enough 
to bear, and discretion enough to discern, 
the benefit and the ease of those laws they 
disliked. If the present Oaths have any 
terms or expressions in them that a tender 
conscience honestly makcs scruple of sub- 
mitting to, in God’s name let other oaths be 
forined in their places, as comprehensive of all 
those obligations which the policy of govern- 
ment must exact: but still let there be a yoke : 
let there be an Oath, let there be some law, 
that may be the rule to that indulgence, that, 
under pretence of Liberty uf Conscience, men 
may not be absolved from all the obligations 
of law and conscience.—I have besought your 
good-nature and indulyence towards some of 
your weak patients, if by it they can be brought 
to follow and submit to your prescriptions for 
their health; nor is it reasonable to imagine 
that the distemper of 20 years can be recti- 
fied and subducd in 12 months. There must 
be a natural time, and natural applications, al- 
lowed for it. But there are a sort of patients 
that I must recommend to your utmost viyil- 
ance, utmost severity, and to no part of your 
lenity or indulgence; such who are so far from 
valuing your prescriptions that they look not 
upon you as their physicians, but their pati- 
ents ; such who, instead of repenting any thing 
that they have done amiss, repeat every day 
the same crimes for the Indemuity whereof the 
Act of Oblivion was provided. ‘These are the 
seditious Preachers, who cannot be con- 
tented to be dispensed with for their full obe- 
dience to some laws established, without re- 
roaching and inveighing against those laws, 
ie established soever; who tell their. au- 
ditories, that the Apostle meant, when he 
bid them stand to their liberties, that they 
should stand to their arms; and who, by re- 
peating the very expressions, and teaching the 
very doctrine, they set on-foot in the year 
1640, sufficiently declare that they have no 
mind that 20 years should put an end to the 
miseries’ we have undergone.—What good 
christian can think without horrour of these 
Ministers of the Gospel, who by the:r func- 
tion should he the messengers of peacc, and 
are in their practice the only trumpets of war, 
and incendiaries towards rebellion! How 
much more Christian was that Athenian nun 
in Plutarch, and how shall she rise up in 
judgme:t against these men, who, when Al- 
cibiades was condemned by the public jus- 
tice of the state, and a decree made, that the 
religious, the priests, and the nuns, should 
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revile and curse him, stoutly refused to per- 
form that office, saying, ‘ ‘That she was pro- 
‘ fessed religious, to pray and to bless, not to 
‘curse and ben!’ Andif the person and the 
place can improve and agyravate the offence, 
as no doubt it doth before God and man, 
methinks the preaching rebellion and treason 
oct of the pulpit should be as much worse 
than the advancing it in the market, as the 
poisoning a man at the Communion would he 
worse than killing him at_a tavern: and it 
may be, in the catalogue of those sins which 
the zeal of some meu declares to be against 
the Holy Ghost, there may not be any one 
more reasonably thought to be snch, than a 
Miister of Christ’s turning rebel against his 
pace, which is a most notorious apostacy 
trom his order ; and his preaching rebellion to 
the peuple as the doctrine uf Christ, adding 
blaspheiny and pertinacy to his apostacy, 
hath all the marks by which good men are 


taught to know and avoid that sin against the. 


Holy Ghost. If you do not provide for the 
thorvugh quenching these firebrands ; ‘king, 
lueds, and commons, shall be their meanest 
subjects, and the whole kingdom kindled into 
one general flame.—My Lords and Gentle- 
men; When the king spake last in this place 
befure this day, He said, ‘When he should 
‘callthe next parliament, he should receive 
‘their thanks for what he had done since he 
* had dissolved the last ; for he said, he should 
not more propose any one rule to himself, in 
‘bs actions or his councils, than this, What is 
2 parliament hike to think of this action, or of 
that council? and that it should be want of 
‘uaderstanding in him, if it would not bear 
‘that test :’ He told you but now, * That he 
Upon performing all that be promises to his 
le’ And he hath the worst luck in the 
word, if he hath not complied with this pro- 
muse, and if his understanding hath failed him 
it Tt was in a very little time after the 
Dissolution of that parliament, his majesty 
airing himself a few days to accompany his 
myal mother to the sea side, the only time he 
ath slept out of this town near these 12 
nuoaths, that the most desperate, and prodi- 
ah Rebellion brake out in this city, that 
ath been heard of in any age; which conti- 
hued two or three nights together, with the 
sr of several honest citizens, Let no man 
: erralue the treason because of the con- 
v“publenese of the number engaged in it. 
: a hi the number ; but, by the mul- 
of intercepted letters from and toall the 
Dties of England, in which the time was 
own wherein the werk of the Lord was to 
aaa by the desperate carriage of the 
hae themselves, and their bragging of their 
ae we may conclude the combination 
hie Ne far, And in truth we may rea- 
ant | lieve, that if the undaunted courage 
ao pncefatigable industry of the lord 
kis lige deserves to be mentioned befure 
» and commons, and to be esteemed 
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by them, had not prevented it; I ‘say, it is 
probable this fury would have not been extin- 
guished, before this famous city, or a great part 
of *, had been turned into ashes.—If you 


* The Chancellor alludes to the Insurrection 
of the Fitth Monarchy Men, under Venuer, of 
which Insurrection archdeacon Echard gives 
us the following account? “ While the affairs _ 
of the nation seemed ta be in peace and tran- 
quility, in the beginning of the new year 
1660-1, there happened a strange and uoparal- 
leled action in London, which strengthened the 
belief of those secret Plots and Conspiracies 
mentioned by the Jord chancellor. ‘Uhis was 
aceasioned hy a snail body of Fitth-Monarchy 
Men, who hating all monarchy, and tie ap- 
pearance of it, had formerly wade an attempt 
against Cromwell’s government, but escaped 
beyond expectation. The head of them was 
one Thomas Venner, sometime a winc-coopeér, 


who by the king’s indulgence held a conven- 


ticle in Coleman-street, where Le, and others, 
used to preach: to them out of the P:ophecies 
of Daniel and the Revelations, and from thence 
drew strange inferences, persuading their con- 
uregations ‘to take up arms for King Jesus, 
* ayainst the powers of the earth, the -king, the 
‘duke of York, general Monk, &c.” assuring 
them, ‘ That po weapons formed against them 
‘ should prosper, nor a hair of their heads be 
“touched ; for one should chance a thousand, 
‘and two put ten thousand to flight.” Upon 
which they got a Declaration printed, entided, 
‘A Door ot Hope opened ;’ in which thev 
said, and declared, ‘ That they would never 
‘sheath their swords till Babylon, as they 
‘called monarchy, became a hissing and a 
“curse, and there be left neither Remnant, 
‘Son, nor Nephew: that when they bad led 
‘captivity captive in England, they would go 
* into France, Spain, Germany, &c. and rather 
‘die than take the wicked Oaths of Supre- 
‘macy and Allegiance: that they would not 
‘make any lengues with monarchists, but 
‘would rise up against the carnal, to passess 
‘ the Gate, or the world, to bind their kings in 
“chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron,’ 
And so to accomplish this heroic design, they 
observed so much policy as to put it in exe- 
cution when the king was attending his mother ~ 
and sister to embark at Portsmouth, for their 
return into France. Accordingly on Sunday 
the Gth of Jan. being fully animated by the 
serinon, which hinted to them, ‘ that they had 
been praying and preaching, but not acting 
for God,’ they sallied out well armed from 
their Meeting-House, and marclied to St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard in the dark of the evening. Here 
they mustered their party, amounting to above 
50, and placed their centinels for the time, one 
of whom killed a poor innocent man, who upon. 
demand had answered, ‘ He was for God and 
king Charles !’ This gave an alarm to the city, 
and the lord-nayor, sir Rd. Brown, and the , 
trained-bands being upon the guard, some files 
of men were sent against them, whoin these 
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enquire what the king did upon this unheard-of 
provocation, what vengeance he took upon 
those whose professed and avowed principle 
was not to distinguish between him and avo- 
ther man, nay, to kill him svoner than any 
other man, you will find, as was said of Cesar, 
that ‘ libentius vitam victor jam daret, quain 
victi acciperent ;’ that his mercy hath becn no 
less obstinate than their malice and wicked- 
ness; that few persons have suflcred ; and 
that he hath restrained the law from being 


desperate men quickly routed, and so marched 
on to Bishops-gate, where they passed without 
Opposition, and from thence to Cripple-gate, 
where they came into the city again, and so to 
Alders-gate. Here threatening the constable, 
who was weakly attended, they were let out 
again. Then they declared themselves for 
King Jesus, and thus proceeded to Beech- 
Lane, where they killed a Icadborough that 
, Opposed them, and so hastened to Cane-Wood, 
between [Highgate and Hampstead, where they 
reposed themselves for that night.—The noise 
of this strange Insurrection caused the General 
to send a party of horse and foot the next day, 
who drove them out of the wood, and took 
some of them prisoners, who were comiitted 
to the Gate-House. The rest having rallied 
again, on Wednesday morning returned to 
London, with assurance by Venner their 
Jeader, ‘That no weapon formed ayninst them 
“should prosper: therefore they might look 
‘upon the cxample of Gideon: it was the 
* same thing to God, whether he saved by a 
‘few or a multitude.” ‘Their first: appearance 
was in Threadneedle-street, behind the Ex- 
change, where they beat back a party sent by 
the guard there. But, upon the advance of 
more forces, they retreated to Bishops-gate- 
street ; where after a sharp encounter, two of 
each side being slain, they gradually slipt 
away and disappeared. A while after, like 
the gathering of clouds, they were scen again 
at College-Hill and Maiden-Lane, where they 
designed to sacrifice the lord-mayor, But 
ynissing of him, they crossed Cheapside, and 
passed into Wood-street. Here beyana crucl 
fight, wherein they shewed skill as well as great 
valour; and having ruftled some trained-bands, 
_ and repelled the horse-guards that came to 
assist them, they did not give way till Venuer 
was knocked down and severely wounded, and 
Tuftney and Cragg, two of their fiercest preach- 
ers and combatants, were slain. Whercupon 
the greatest part of them retreated to Cripple- 
gate, firing in good order in their rear upon 
the trained-bands, who were in close pursuit of 
them. Col. Cox, who commanded, lodged ten 
of them iu an ale-house near thc postern, 
which house they obstinately maintained. The 
house being surrounded, some of the soldiers 
untiled the next house, and shot in upon them, 
being in the upper room, who still refused 
quarter: atthe same time another party of 
musketeers got up the stairs, broke down the 
door, aud entered their garrison, Six of them 
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severe to many, who at the same time con- 
tinue their guilt, and undervalue his compas- 
sion; that there lath not been a week since 
that time, in which there bath not been com- 
binations and conspiracies formed against bis 
person, aud against the peace of the kingdom, 
which before this time would have taken effect, 
if God had not put it inte the hearts of some 
who were trusted in the councils, to discover 
the design, time enough for prevention. And 
upon all these alarms, and the interception of 


were killed before, another refusing quarter 
was first knocked down, and then shot with a 
musket. The rest being demanded why they 
did not ask quarter betore, answered ‘ They 
durst not for fear their own fellows should 
have shot them.’ In this Insurrection 20 of 
the king's men were slain, and as many of the 
rebels. ‘Those taken were Venner, himself, 
Hodgkins, Gowler, Allen, Pym, Ashton, Prich- 
ard, Fall, Hopkins, Wells, and about as many 
more, not much worth the naming ; who blas- 
phemously alledged, ‘That’ if they were de- 
ceived or mis-led, it was God that deceived 
them.’—These, to the number of .20, were 
soon aftcr arrrigned at the Old Bailey for trea- 
son and murder; which being fully proved, 
with all the forementioned particulars, they 
were all found guilty, except Hopkins and 
Wells, against whom the evidence was not full, 
and against one Patshul only a single witness : 
whereture they were acquitted by their jury. 
When sentence was pronounced against them, 
aud the lord chief justice Foster seriously 
charged Venner with the blood of his unhappy 
accomplices, he impudently replied, ‘It was 
not he, but Jesus that led them.’ ‘Three of 
them confessed their crime, and craved mercy, 
but the rest continued obstinate. Being sen-— 
tenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
Venner and Hudgkins were on the 19th of 
Jan. exccuted over-against their Meeting- 
House in Coleman-street. The former spoke 
little but in vindication of himself and his fact, 
and something of his opinion, with an assur- 
ance ‘ That the time was at band when other 
judgment would be ;’ highly reflecting upon 
the present government. Hodgkins raved and 
cursed in the manner of praying, ‘ calling 
down vengeance from Heaven upon the king, 
the judges, and the city of London ;’ nor 
would he desist, till the executioner put an 
end toall his extravagancies. Two days after 
nine more were executed in five several places 
of the city, without being quartered, as the 
two first were. All persisted, like the Regi- 
cides, in justifying their crimes, except one 
young man, who shewed great signs of repen- 
tance.—Thus ended a Rebellion of a very 
strange nature, which was hegun and carried 
on with such infernal rage, that if their numbers 
had been equal to their spirits, they would have 
overturned the city, and the nation, and the 
world, which in their imagination they had 
divided among themselves.” P. 784 
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such letters as would in all other countries 
have produced the rack for further discoverics, 
and onder the iate government in this would 
have erected high courts of justice for their 
ponishment, he hath left the offenders to the 


Judges of the law, and those jadges to the pre- 


cise forms and ordinary rules of the law.— 
My Lords and Gentlemen ; Ifthe new licence 
and corruption of this time hath exceeded the 
wickedness of former ages, that the old laws 
have not enough provided for the punishment 
of wickedness they could not foresee or ima- 
gine ; it will become your wisdoms to provide 
new Remedies for new diseases, and to secure 
the precious person of our dear sovereign 
from the first approaches of villany, and the 
peace of the kingdom from the first overtures 
of sedition.—If you will not provide laws to 
do it, the king will not do any thing extraor- 
dinary, even towards his own preservation. 
Yuo see the role YY which he hath walked ; 
and as he hath made good his promise to you, 
$0, ! doubt not, you will make good his pro- 
phecy, and that he shall receive thanks for 
what he hath done since he was last bere.—Hle 
hath told you now what he hath done ; that 
he is resolved to marry, and resolved whom to 
marry: which, I believe, is the most grateful 
news that the whole kingdom hath longed for, 
or could receive, from the first day of his 
landing here, And when they shall know the 
great deliberation he hath used before that 
resolution, and the circumstances in resolving 
_M, they will surely have cause to confess, that 
never king, in the disposal of himself in mar- 
vite took so great care for the good and 
elicity of his people.—Within a very short 
ume after his landing in this kingdom, he was 
moved by the ambassador of Portugal, to 
renew a Treaty lately made between that 
frown and the Usurper; a treaty in ver 
Many respects the most advantageous to this 
bation that ever was entered into with an 
rnc or people; a treaty by which, at this 
me, that crown is paying the penalty (which 
nae surper exacted from it) for the most 
and heroic act of honour and friendship, 
mu cue by that king to our master, that ever 
esa ae by any prince towards another 
fa ie stress. And yet the king was no- 
areca to ratify this Treaty; though it 
ea pe every Article in it but one was 
ie the benefit of this nation, for the 
prod of Red advancement of Trade, for the 
tia igion, and for the honour of the 
1° et was one, one single Article, 
to suppl : igethe king, as it did the Usurper, 
ae ac with an army for his assist- 
thes Ni should require it ; that is, Por- 
ry would have power to make levies of 
ed for their service. This, the king 
vet a ought produce a war with Spdin, 
fhapes © was very unwilling to undergo for 
nae Ragement ; and yet his Council repre- 
: unto him h .: . 
it woul Jow heart-brenking a thing 
ould be to his People, to lose “the 
on of s0 } : 
© great atrade, and those other 


‘ again to be swallowed up by Spain. 
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_immense advantages they had by that Treaty ; 


and that it would be judged an isrecoverable 
error in policy, if Portugal should be suffered 
However, 
the king was resolved, not precipitately to 
engage himself in such a treaty as might be at- 


‘tended with such an inconvenience ; but to 
_take time, fully tu consider of it; and this 
‘ delay the Portugal could not be pleased with, 


| and so the ambassador returned home te his 
| master. About this time, the house of com- 
i mons sent up a Bill to the lords, for the an- 
nexing Dunkirk and Jamaica to the crown of 
England, which seemed to have the most uni- 
versal consent and approbation from the whole 
nation that ever any bill could be attended 
with: yet the same consideration which re- 
tarded the ‘Treaty with Portugal made the 
king less warm towards the advancing of that 
Bill ; and the Spanish ambassador was as soli- 
citous to obstruct it, as he hath been since to 
obstractthe Match with Portugal. This being 
the case, and the Portugal ambassador re- 
turning with such particalar overtures to the 
king for a Marriage with the daughter of that 
crown, that, both in respect of portion, and . 
many other transcendent advantages for the 
advancement of the trade and empire of this 
kingdom, the like hath not been offered in 
this age; and his majesty having received as 
full information and satisfaction in the beauty 
and excellency of that renowned princess as 
can be had without a personal interview (a 
circumstance very rarely admitted to princes), 
it was not in his majesty’s power to be without 
some approbation and inclination to this alli- 
ance: yet even thea he would not trust hiin- 
self in this great affair, which so nearly and so © 
dearly concerns himself, nnd himself above 
all others. - Though the benefit and advantage 
could but appear the same upon further con- 
sultation, yet there might possibly be some 
mischiefs, orsome inconveniencies be discerned, 
which he had not foreseen. He resolves, there- 
fore, to call his council; tells them some days 
before; that he had an affair of great impor- 
tance to impart to them, and to receive their 
advice in; and therefore appointed an extra- 
ordinary day, that they might all appear (and 
truly, I think, there was but one lord absent, 
who was then indisposed in his health). In 
this council he stated the whole matter, all 
that was offered of benefit and advantage, alt 
that occurred of hazard or inconvenience, withe 
out the least discovery of his own inclinations, 
further than that you would have believed he 
had seen the picture of his mistress ; it having 
been a speech he hath often accustomed him- 
self to, that he would not marry a woman he 
had not some reason to believe he could love, 
though she could bring him the empire of. the 
world. He did not conceal from my lords 
what the Spanish ambassador had offered 
against this Marriage (who is not over-reserved 
in giving counsel, nor in communicating the 
counsel he gives), what proffers he had made 
| of others, what threats of war in one case, 
i 
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what advantage of dowry in another ; that he 
is so sollicitous for the advancement of the 
Protestant Religion, that be had offered several 
Protestant princesses to whom his master 
shall give a portion, as with the Infanta of 
Spain; and truly, less than the universal 
monarch coald not dispose of so many prin- 
cesses without the least consent or privity of 
their own. His majesty commanded all my 
lords to deliver their counsel and advice freely, 
upon a full prospect of what might appear 
good and happy for his people as well us for 
limself; assuring tbem, as he hath done you 
now this day, that, as he never did, so he 
never will do, any thing of great importance, 
without consulting with them. You will be- 
lieve that my lords of the council are solicitous 
enough for the advancement of the Protestant 
Religion, upon which the welfare of this king- 
dom so much depends. But they were very 
apprehensive, that the first Protestant daugh- 
ter that ever any king of Spain had, would 
not probably bring so great advantages to it 
as was pretended: They have ao mind to en- 
courage the king to a war; we have had war 
enough: but they do not think he should so 
much fear a war, as, out of the dread of it, to 
be at the disposal of any other prince ; and 
that when he hath freed his own subjects from 
Wardships and from Liveries, that he should 
himself become a Ward to the king of Spain, 
and not marry without his approbation and 
consent. They observed, that in the same 
Memorials (I do not mean that which he last 
prioted, but a former) in which the Spanish 
ambassador threatens war if the king marries 
with Portugal, he presseth very earnestly the 
delivering up of Dunkirk and Jamaica; and 


it is plain enough, he would have that recom- {° 


pence for the portion he would give. And, in 
truth, whosoever is against the Match with 
Portugal, is for the delivery of Dunkirk and 
Jamaica ; war being as sure to follow from the 
latter as the former, and trom neither till the 
king of Spain find it convenient for himself, 
which I hope he will not yet do. I will not 
enlarge upon the many reasons. The king 
hath told vou the conclusion. There was 
hever a inore unanimous advice from any 
council, not any dissenting voice, in the be- 
seeching his majesty to make this Marriage, 
and to finish it with all the expedition imagin- 
able. Upon this, he sent for the Portugal 
ambassador, declared his resolution to lim, 
hath writ himself to Portugal, and is preparing 
his fleet to fetch home our queen. And I ho 
now he hath deserved all your thanks, both for 
the matter and the manner ; and that not only 
ourselves, but the ages that are to sncceed us, 
shall have cause to bless God and his majesty 
for this resolution that he bath taken, and that 
_ he hath declared to us this day, and hath re- 
served for this day, having obliged his council 
to secrecy, that he might himself communicate 
it to his whole kingdom at once.—There are 
some other oalagcarte of weight ; but he will 
not mingie them with this great important one, 
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which must so much fill your bearts and your 
neads; but will reserve them till he sees you 
again after you have chosen your Speaker, 
which he now leaves you to do, and to repair 
to your house for that purpose, that you may 
present your Speaker to him at 4 of the clock 


upon Friday.” 


Before we enter upon the Proceedings of 


this New Parliament, we think it pro 


r to 


present our readers with the following Lists of 
the Members of both Houses : 
List or THE House oF Lonns. 

The Names of the Lords Temporal in this 
present Parhament, begun at West- 
minster the 8th day of May, in the 13th 
year of the Reign of our most gracious 
Sovereign Lord King Charles II. 1661.* 


DvukFs 
of the Blood- Royal. 
James, d. of York and 
Albany, 1. high ad- 
miral of England, 
Rupert, duke of Cum- 
berland. 
These take place in re- 
spect of their Offices. 
Edward, earl of Cla- 
rendon, Jord chan- 
cellor of England, 
Thomas, earl of South- 
ampton, lord trea- 
- gurer of England. 
Dukes. 
George, duke of Buck- 
ingham, 
Chas. d. of Richmond 
George, duke of Albe- 
marle, general of 
the armies. 
Marquissrs. 
John, m. of Winchester 
Edw. m. of Worcester 
Wm. m. of Newcastle 
Hen, m. of Dorchester 
Far.s. 
Montagu, e. of Lind- 
say, lord high cham- 
berlain of England 
James, earl of Breck- 
nock, lord steward 
of his maj.’s house- 
hold 
Edw.e. of Manchester, 
lord chamberlain of 
the household 
Aubrey, e. of Oxford 
Algernon, e. of North- 
umherland 
Fran. e. of Shrewsbury 
Charles, e. of Derby 
John, e. of Rutland 
Wm. e. of Bedford 
Philip, e. of Pembroke 
and Montgomery 


Theoph. e. of Lincoln 
Cha. e. of Nottinghain 
James, e. of Suffolk 
Richard, e. of Dorset 
Wm. ec. Salisbury 
John, e. of Exeter 
Jolin, e. of Bridgwater 
Robert, e. of Leicester 
Ja. e. of Northampton 
Charles, e. of Warwick 
Whur. e. of Devonshire 
Basil, e. of Denbigh 
George, e. of Bristol 
Lionel, e. of Middlescx 
and Holland 
John, e. of Clare 
Oliv. e. of Bolingbroke 
Mildmay, e. of West- 
moreland 
Thos. e. of Berkshire 
Thos, e. of Cleveland 
Tidw. e. of Mulgrave 
len. e. of Monmouth 
Jas. e. of Marlborough 
Thomas, e. of Rivers 
Heury, ear! of Dover 
Henry, e. of Peterbro’ 
Henry, e. of Stamford 
Hen. ec. of Winchelsca 
Chas. e. of Carnarvon 
Mount).e. of Newport 
Phil. e. of Chesterfield 
John, e. of Thanet. 
Jeremy, e. of Portland 
Wm. e. of Stafford 
Rob. e. of Sunderland 
Jaines, e. of Sussex 
George, e. of Norwich 
Nicho. e. of Scarsdale 
Hen. e. of St. Albans 
Edw. e. of Sandwich 
Edw. e. of Clarendon 
Arthur, e. of Essex 
Thos. e. of Cardigan 
Arthur, e. of Anglesea 
John, earl of Bath 
Charles, e. of Carlisle 


® Lord Soimers’s Collection. 
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ViscounTs, 

Leicester, visc, Here- 
ford 

Francis, v. Montague 

Way v. Say and Seal 

Edward, v. Conway 

Baptist, v. Cambden 

William, v. Statford 

Thos. v. Falconberge 

Jobo, 5. Mordaat, 

Barons, 

John lord Nevill, of 
Abergavenny 

James lord Touchet of 
Audle 

Charles lord West De- 
laware 

George lord Berkley of 
Berkley 

Thomas lord Parker, 
of as aod Mua- 

e 


Francis lord Dacres 

Conyers lord Darcy, 
of Darcy 

Wo. lord Stourton, of 
Stourton 

William lord Sandys, 
Delevyne 

Edward lord Vaux, of 
Harrowden 

Thomas lord Windsor 

Thos. lord Wentworth 

Wingfield lord Crom- 
well | 

a Bruce 
Uip lord W 
of Whectog harton, 

Francis lord Willou gh- 
i Parham 

William Jord Paget, o 
Beaudesert 
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John lord Lovelace, of 
Hurley 
Jobn lord Paulet, of 
Hinton St. George 
Wm. Jord Maynard 
Thos. lord Coventry, 
of Aylesborough 
Edward lord Howard, 
of Escrick 
Warwick lord Mohun 
Peiscy lord Herbert, 
of Poole 
Edward lord Herbert, 
of Cherbury 
Francis lord Seymour, 
of Trowbridge, chan- 
cellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaster 
Thomas lord Bruce, of 
Wharlton 
Francis lord Newport, 
of Higharcall 
Thomas lord Leigh 
Christopher lord Hat- 
ton 
Henry lord Hastings, 
of Loughborough 
Richard lord Byron 
Richard lord Vaughan 
Charles lord Smith, of 
Carrington 
William lord Wid- 
drington 
Humble lord Ward 
Thos. lord Colepeper, 
of Thoresway 
Isaac lord Astley, of 
Bramford 
Richard lord Boyle, of 
Clifford 
John lord Lucas. 
John lord Bellasis 
Lodowick Id. Watson, 
of Rockingham 


’ Charles lord Gerard, 


of Brandon 
Robert lord Sutton, of 
Lexington 
Charles Id, Kirkhoven, 
of Wotton. 
Marmaduke Id. Lang- 
dale, of Holme 
Wm. lord Crofts 
Jobn lord Berkley, of 
Stretton. 


. Denzil lord Hollis, of 


Ifield | 
Frederick lord Corn- 
wallis, of Eye 
George lord Delamere, 
of Dunham Massey 
Horatio ld. Townsend, 
of Lyun Regis 


_Anth. lord Ashley, de 


Winborn St. Giles 
John lord Crew de 
Stene 
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List or roe House or Commons, 
Tn the Long, or Pensionary Parliament, which 
met on the 8thof May, 1661.* | 


Abington, Andover, 
George Stonehouse. — Sir John ‘Trott, 
Agmondesham, John Collins. 
Sir Henry Proby, Anglesea, 
William Drake. Rd. lord visc. Bulkley 
St. Albans, Apulby, 


Thomas Arras, 
Richard lcnnings. 
Aldborough (Suffolk ) 
Robert Brook, 
Thomas Bacon, 
Aldborough ( Yorksh.) 
Svlomon Swale, 
Francis Goodrick. 
Allerton-North, 
Fran. and'I’. Lascells, 


John Lowther, 

John Dalston. 
Arundel, 

Lord Orrery, 

Lord Falkland. 

Ashburton, 

John Powel, 

Sir George Sondes. 
Aylsbury, 

Richard [ngoldsby, 


* « The representatives,” says Rapin, “ for 
the most part, were elected agreeably to the © 
wishes, and without doubt by the influence of 
the court. The greatest part were high-church- 
men, that is, violent enemies of the presbyte- - 
rians, great assertors of the minutest cerenio- 
nies of the church, and most devoted to.the 
king and the royal prerogative. This parlia- 
ment may be said to be composed by chan- 
cellor Ilyde, prime minister, and on the 
20th of April, created earl of Clarendon. Let 
it also be added, that it was called the ‘Pen- 
sionary Parliament,’ because it was afterwards 
discovered, that many of the members received 
pensions from the court. Itis true, many will 
not allow that this was so at first, but pretend, 
that by length of time, and changes upon 
death, the new members suffered themselves 


-to be bribed. I cannot, however, hely re 


marking, that, at the very beginning, this par- 
lament did things in favour of the king, which 
no other had ever done, .and that it was 
not till afterwards that they retracted their 
extravagant maxiins, eeilal | the royal pre- 
rogative. It may be judged how favourable 
this parliament was to the king, since it con- 
tinued almost 18 years, on which account it 
was more justly called the Long Parliament, 
than that of 1640.” Vol. xt. p. 213. 

A short time previous to the dissolution of 
this parliament, a curious Tract was published, 
entitled, ‘ A Seasonable Argument to persuade 
‘all the Grand Juries in England to petition 
‘for u New Parliament: or a List of the Prin- 
“cipal Labourers in the great design of Po- 
‘pery and Arbitrary Power, who have betrayed 
‘tbeir country to the Conspirators, and bar- 
‘gained with them to maintain a Standing 
‘Army in England, under the command of the 
‘bigoted Popish D. who, by the assistance of 
‘the L. L.’s Scotch army, the forces in Ire- 
‘land, and those in France, hope to bring all 
“back to Rome.’ A Reward of 2001. was of- 
fered, by Proclamation, to such as would dis- 
cover the Author of this piece. As it is now 
very scarce, a copy thereof is preserved in the 
Apprnnix to the present Volume, No, IT. 
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Thomas Lee. 
Bumbury, 
Sir John Holman, 
Burnstuple, 
John Rolle, 
Nicholas Denny. 
Bath, 
Alex. Popham, 
William Prynn. 
Beaumaris, 
Griffith Bodurda. 
Bedfordsiire, 
Sit Humphry Winch, 
Lord Bruce, 
Bedford Town, 
John Keyling, 
Richard Taylor. 
Bedwyn, 
D. Stonehouse, 
Thomas Gape. 
Berkshire, 
John Lovelace, 
Richard Powle. 
Berwick, 


Sir Ralp Grey, 


Sir Tho. Widrington. 


Becer!y, 
Michael Wharton, 
Sir Jobn Hotham. 

Bewdlu, 

Sir Henry Herbert. 
Bishops Castle, 
William Oakley, 
Edmond Warring, 
Bletchingly, | 
Sir Wm. Hayward, 
Edward Bish. 

Bodmin, — 
Sir John Carew, 
ender Roberts. 

Boralstun, 
Sir Joseph Maynard, 
John Maynard, 
Boroughbridge, 
Robert Lucy, 
Jolin Nicholas. 

Bossiney, 
Robert Roberts, 
Richard Rous. 

Boston, 
Lord Willuby, 
Anthony Irby. 

Brackly, 
Robert Spencer, 
Sir Wim. Farmer, 

Bramber, 

- Peter Goring, 
Joho Pine. 

Brecon County, 
Sir Henry Williams. 

Brecon ‘Lown, . 
Sir Henry Price. 

Bridgwater, 

Edmund Wyndham 
Jobo Tynt. 

Bridport, 
Humphry Bishop, 


John Strangeways. 
Bristol, 
Thomas Earl, 
Johu Knight. 
Bridgeworth, 
Walter Acton, 
John Bennet. 
Buckinghamshire, 
Sir Wm. Terringham, 
Wm. Boyer. 
Buckingham Town, 
Sir Richard ‘Ueimple, 
Wilham Smith. 
Culne, 
Georce Lee, 
Wilham Ducket. — 
Cambridgeshire, 
Thomas Chichley, 
Thomas Wently. 
Cambridge Town, 
Sir Wm. Compton, 
Roger Pepys. 
Cambridge University, 
Sir Richard Fenshaw, 
Thomas Crouch, 
Camelfurd, 
J. Coventry, 
Win. Godolphin. 
Canterbury, 
Sir Edward Masters, 
Thomas Lovelace. 
Cardiff, 
Bussey Mansel. 
Curdigan County, 
John Vauzhan. 
Cartivar Town, 
Wa. Grithth 
Carlisle, 
Sir Philip Howard, 
Sir Christ. Musgrave. 
Cauermarthen County, 
John Lloyd. 
Caermarthen Town, 
Lord Vaughan. 
Caernarvon County, 
John Glynn. 
Caucrnarvon Town, 
Win. Glynn, 
Castle-rising, 
Sir Robert Paston, 
Robert Steward. 
Chester County, 
Lord Brereton, 
Peter Venables. 
Chester City, 
Sir Thomas Smith, 
Joho Ratcliti. 
Chichester, 
Wm. Garraway, 
Henry Pecham. 
Chippenham, 
Edward Bainton, 
Edward Hungerford, 
Chipping, 
Sir John Borlace, 
Sir Edmund Pye. 
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Christ's Church, 
Hugh Weld, 
Henry Tulse. 

Crrencester, 
Richard Honour, 
Jobo George. 

Clifton, 
Thomas Southcot, 
HTeury tlerbert. 

Clithero, 
Sir Ralph Ashton, 
John Heath. 

Cockermouth, 

Richard Tolson, 
Wiltrid Lawson, 

Colchester, 
Sir Henry Grinston, 
John Shaw. 

Corfcastle, 
Sir Ralph Banks, 
Jobu Tregonel. 

Cornwall, 
Jobn Trelawny, 
John Coriton,. 

Coventry, 
Sir Clement Fisher, 
Vhomas Flot. 

Cricklade, 
Henry Dunch, 
Edward Masklyn. 

Cumberland, 
Sir Peter Curwin, 
Sir George Fletcher. 

_ Denbighshire, 
Sir Thos. Middleton. 

Denbigh Town, 
Sir Jolin Salisbury. 

Derbyshire, 
Lord Cavendish, 
Philip Frechnill. 

Derby Town, 
Roger Alestree, 
John Dalton. 

Deases, 
Wa. York, 
John Kent. 

Devonshire, 
Sir Hugh Pollard, 
Sir John Rolle. 

Dorchester, 
James Gould, 
Daniel Hollis. 

Dorsetshire, 
George Strangeways, 
John Strode, 

Dover, | 
Sir Francis Vincent, 
George Montagu. 
Downton, 
Giles Fyre, 
John Elliot. 

Droitwich, 
Samuel Sandys, 
Henry Coventry, 

Dunwich, 
Sir John Rouse, 
Kichard Cook. 


Eastlow, 
Henry Seymour, 
Robert Atkins. 

Edmundsbury, 
Sir Henry Pooley, 
Sir John Duncomb. 
Esser, 
Sir Benjamin Ayloff, 
John Brampton. 

Evesham, 
Richard Cullen, 
John Sandys. 

Exeter, 

Sir James Smith, 
Robert Walker 


yey 
Charles Cornwallis, 
George Reeve. 
Flintshire, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
Flint Totcn, 
Roger Whitley. 


Fuwey, 
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Jon. and John Rash- 


leigh. 
Gatten, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Thomas Sturgis. 


Gerinans, (St. ) 


John and Edw. Elliot. 


Glamorgan, 
Sir Edward Mansel, 
Gloucestershire, 
Benj. Throgmorton, 
John How, 
Gloucester City, 
Sir Edward Massey, 
Edward Seymour. 
Grampound, 
Charles Trevanion, 
John Tanner. | 
Grantham, 
Anthony Thorold, 
John Newton. 
Grimsby, 
William Wray, 
Edward King. 
Grinstead, 
Lord Buckhurst, 
George Corthop. 
Guildford, 
Sir Richard Onslow, 
Arthur Onslow, 
Harwich, 
Capel Lukin, 
Henry Wright. 
Haslemere, 
John Westbrook, 
Richard West. 
Hastings, 
Edmund Waller, 
John Ashburnham. 
Haverford West, 
Sir Frederick Hyde. 
Helstone, 
Sir Peter Killegrew, 
Thomas Robertson 
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Her<fordshire, Richard Edzcomb. Peter Hobby, Northumberland, 


John Scudamore, 
Thomas Price. 
Her: ford City, 
Sir Heary Lingen, 
Sir Fdward Hopton. 
Hertfo dshire, 


Sir Thomas Fenshaw, 


Sir Richard Fleming, 


Hertfo:d Town, 
Sir Edward Turner, 
Toomas Fenshaw, 
Heydon, 
Joho Appleyard, 
Heeh Bethel, 
Heyteshury, 
Sir Charics Berkley, 
Heary Coker, 
Hivhkan, 
Lewis Paliner, 
Hindon, 
Edmund Ludlow, 
George How, 
Honiton, 
Charles Pool, 
Peter Prideaux, 
Horsham, 
Sr John Covert, 
Joha Cheney. - 
Huntinedonshis e, 
Lord Mandeville, 
Henry Cromwell, 
Huatingdon Town, 
Joba Barnard, 
Nicholas Pedley, 
Hythe, 
Joha Harvey, 
Peer Andrews, 
Iicester, 
Edward Philips, 
Heory Dunster, 
tich 
John bctace 
William Blois,” 
Frees, (St. 
James Prd ) 


Edvard Nose worthy, 


. Ching toy 
S; Cent Weehe 
Anthony Buller, 
: Kent, 
st Thomas Peyton 
Sr John Tafton. 
mzstone, 
“drew Maryel 
baham Gilby” 
. Aircshorouy 
Si Joba’ eles 
Wan, MMpson, 
Ancaster Couns 
St Roser Bradshaw 
rard Stanley, ° 
_ANCastep 7! 
John en” 
heard Kirkby.” 


nceston, 


’ 


Sir Charles Harw 00 d, 


Leicestershire, 
Lord Rooes, 
George Fount. 

Leicester Town, 
Sir Wm. Hartop, 
Wa. Billingham, 

Leominster, 
Richard Grimes, 
Hugh Cornwall. 

Leskard, 
John Harris, 
Benjamin Greville. 

Lestwithiel,_ 
Sir Charles Wray, 
Joho Bulteel. 

Lewes, 
Thomas Woodcock, 
John Staple. 

Liuco/nshire, 
Charles Hussey, 
Sir George Castleton, 

Lincoln City, 
Sir Robert Bowles, 
Thomas Meers. 

Litchfield, 
Anthony Dicey, 
Jolin Lane. 

Liverpool, 
Willian Stanley, 
Sir Gilbert Ireland. 

London, 
John Toke, 
William Thompson, 
Christopher Love, 
John Jones. 

Ludlow, 
Thomas Littleton, 
Francis Carlton. 

Luggershall, 
Sir Jeffery Palmer, 
William Ash. 

Lyme, 
Sir John Shaw, 
Henry Henley. 

Lymington, 
Sir Win, Lewis, 
John Bunkley. 

Lynn, 

Sir Wm. Howel, 
Edward Walpole. 
Maidstone, 
Sir Edmund Pierce, 
Rubert Barnham. 

Mulden, 
Sir John Tyrrel, 
Sit Richard Wiseman, 

Malmsbury, 
Laurence Wallington, 
Henry Dean. 

Malton, 
Thomas Gower, 
James Danby, 

Marlborough, 
Lord Seymour, 
Jeffery Daniel, 

Marlow, 


William Borlace. 
Mawes, 
Sir Wm. ‘lredenham, 
Arthur Spry. 
Melvomb, 
Benjamin Nemes, 
John Penn, 
Merioneth, 
Henry Meyrick. 
Midhurst, 
John Lukner, 
John Steward. 
Middlrser, 
Sir Thomas Allen, 
Lancelot Lake. 
Milboura, 
Sir Francis Wyndham, 
Michac! Maliet. 
Alinehead, 
Sir Hugh Wyndham, 
Francis Lutterel. 
Michael, (St.) 
Matthew Wren, 
John Borlace. 
Monmouthshire, 
Lord Herbert, 
William Morgan. 
Monmouth ‘Town, 
Sir Trevor Williains. 
Morpeth, 
Lord Morpeth, 
Sir George Downing. 
Moatgomeryshire, 
John Purcel. 
Montgomery Town, 
Edward Vaughan, 
Newark, 
Sir Robert Markham, 
Richard Rothwell. 
Newcastle(Staffordsh.) 
Sir Cesar Colcow, 
Edward Manwaring. 
Newcastle (Northum.) 
Sir Francis Anderson, 
Sir John Morley, 
Newport (Cornwall) _ 
Sir Francis Drake, 
John Specott. 
Newport (Ilunts.) 
Sir Robert Dillington, 
Wm. Glascock. 
Newton (Iancashire.) 
Richard Gorges, 
Richard Leigh. 
Newton ( Hants.) 
Sir Jolin Barrington, 
Sir Joseph Worsley. 
Norfolk County, 
Sir Ralph Hare, 
Lord Richardson. 
" Northamptonshire, 
Sir Justinian Isham, 
Jobn Park. 
Northampton Town, 
Francis Iarvey, 
Richard Rayusford. 
02 


Lord Mansfield, 

John Fenwick. 
Norwich, 

Francis Corey, 


‘Christopher Jay. 


Nottinghamshire, 
Sir John Clifton, 
John Eyres 

Nottingham Town, 
Jobn Hutchinson, 
Arthur Stanhope, 

Okehampton, 
Sir Thomas L[fale, 
Edward Wise. 
Orford, 
Walter Devereux, 
Henry Broderick. 
Orfordshire, 
Lord Fautkland, 
Sir Anthony Cope. 
Oxford City, 
Benj. Whorwood, 
Richard Crook. 
— Oxford Unizersity, 
Si Heneaze Finch, 


_ Sir Laurence Hyde. 


Pembrokeshire, 
Arthur Owen. ? 
Pembrole Town, 
Sir Hugh Owen, 
Penryn, 
Wm. Pendarvis, 
John Birch. 
Peterborough, 
Lord Spencer, 
Hugh Orme. 
Petersfield, 
Thomas Neal, 
Arthur Bold. 
Plymouth, 
John Maynard, 
William Morris. 
Plinpton, 
Thomas Hale, 
William Strode. 
Pool, 
Sir John James, 
John Morton, 
Poatefract, 
Sir John Dawney, 
Wilham Lowther, 
Portsmouth, 
John Baokty, 
Richard Norton, 
Preston, 
Edward Righy, 
Jeffery Rushton. 
Queenborough, 
James Herbert, 
Edward Hales. 
Radnor County, 
Sir Richard Lloyd, 
Radnor Town, 
Sir Edward Harley. 
Keading, 


Sir Thomas Doleman, 


t 
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Richard Aldworth. Staffordshire, . Wareham, Sir Richard Bream, 

Retford, Sir Thomas Leigh, George Pitt, Francis Higgins. 

Wm. Hickman, Sir Randolph Egerton, | Robert Culliford. Wilton, ’ 

[Thomas Fitz-Gerrard. Stafford Town, Wells, John Nicholas, 
Richmond, Robert Millard, Lord Boteler, Thomas Mompesson. 

Sir John York, Wao. Chetwynd. Sir Maurice Berkley. Wiltshire, 

John Craddock. Stamford, Wendover, Henry Hyde, 

Rippon, Wo. Stafford, Robert Crook, Charles Seymour. 
Edmund Jennings, Wm. Montague. Richard Hampden. Woodstock, 
John Lambert. Steyning, Wenlock, Sir Wm. Fleetwood, 

Rochester, Henry Goring, Sir Francis Lawley, = Sir Tho. Spencer. 

Sir Francis Clark, John Fagg. Thomas Whitmore. Wooton Basset, 
Sir Wm. Battin. Stockbridge, Weobly, Sir Walter St. John, 
Rumney, Sir Robert Howard, | Thomas Tomkins, John Pleydell, 

Sir Charles Barclay, | Robert Philips, John Barnaby. Wygan, 
Sir John Norton, Sudbury, Westbury, Lord Antrim, 

Rut landshire, Isaac Apleton, Richard Lewis, Jefircy Shackerly. 
Edward Noell, Thomas Waldegrave. | Wm. Brunker. Worcestershire, 
Philip Sherrard. Suffolk County, Westlow, Sir John Packington, 


Kye, 
Henry Morley, 
Wm. Hay. 

Ryegate, 
Roger James, 
Edward Thurland. 

Salup County, 
Sir F. Rawleigh, 

Sir Richard Okeley. 
Salop Town, 
Samuel and Thomas 

Jones, 

Saltash, 
Francis Bulwar, 
John Butler. 

Sandwich, 
Edward Montague, 
James Thurbane. 

Sarum, New, 
Francis Swanton, 
Edward Tooker. 

Sarum, Old, 
John Nerden, 
Algernoon Cecil. 

Scarborough, 
Sir John Crosland, 
Wa. Thompson. 

Seaford, 

Sir Thomas Dyke, 
George Parker, 

Shaftsbury, 
Henry Whitaker, 
Thomas Low. 

Sioreham, 

Sir Henry Springcott, 
Edward Blaker. 
Somersetshire, 
Sir John Howel, 
Edward Philips. 
Southamptonshire, 
Lord St. John, 
Sir John Norton. 
Southampton Town, 
Wm. Stanley, 
Robert Richbell. 
Southwark, 
John Moore, 
Thomas Bludworth. 


Sir Henry Felton, 
Sir Henry North. 
Surry County, 
Adam Brown, 
Sir Edward Bowyer, 
Susser County, 
John Ashburnham, 
Sir John Pelham. 
Tan:werth, 
Lord Chitford, 
John Swinfen. 
Tuvistock, 
Wm. Russel, 
George Howard. 
Launton, 
Sir Wm. Portman, 
Wa. Wyndham. 
Tewkesbury, 
Sit Henry Capel, 
Richard Dowdeswell. 
Thetford, 
Sir Allen Apsley, 
Sir Charles Gaudy. 
Thirsk, - 
Henry Boucher, 
Wa. Stanley. 
Tiverton, 


Sir Thomas Stewkley, 


Sir Thomas Carew. 


Lotness, 
Thomas Chase, 
Thomas Clifford. 

Tregony, 


. Hugh Boscawen, 


Thomas Herl. 
Truro, 

John Arundel, 
Thomas Boscawen. 
_ Walling ford, 

George Fane, 

Richard Packer. 
Warwickshire, 

Sir Robert Holt, 

Sic Ifeury Pickering. 
Warwick Town, 
Sir Clement Throg- 

morton, 


Hen, Puckering. 


Sir Henry Vernon, 

John Trelawney. 
Westminster, 

Sir Philip Warwick, 

Sir Rich. Everick,. 

Westmorcland County, 

Sir Philp Musgrave, 

Sir Thomas Strickland. 
Weymouth, 

Sir John Strangeways, 

Winston Churchhill. 
Whiichurch, 

Henry Wallop, 

Giles Hungerford. 
Winchelsea, 

Sir Nicholas Crisp, 

William Howard. 
Winchester, 

Richard Goddard, 

Laurence Hyde. 

Windsor, 


Samuel Sandys. 
Worcester City, 
Sic Rowland Barclay, 

Thomas Street. 
Yarmouth ( Norfolk) 
Win. Coventry, 
Sir Win, Doyley. 
Yarmouth (Hants) 
Richard Lucy, 
Edward Smith. 
Yorkshire, 
Sir Jobn Guthrie, 
Conyers Darcy. 
York City, 
Sir Metcalf Robinson, 
Thomas Osborn. 


- Speakers in this Par- 


liament. 
Sir Edward Turner, 
Sir Job Charlton, 
Edward Seymour, esq. 


The Speaker's Speech to the King.] May 16. 
The king being again set in his royal throne, 
in his regal robes, the lords being also in their 
robes, the commons presented unto his majesty 
sic Edward Turner,. knight, solicitor to the 
duke of York,* for their Speaker; who, being 
brought to the bar, with great reverence began 
his speech in this manner : 

“Mav it please your most excellent ma- 
jesty ;—The knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the commons house of parliament, being there 
assembled by virtue of your majesty’s most 
gracious writ, have been pleased (I dare not 
say to choose, but) to name me their Speaker. 
—It is an undoubted privilege of every mem- 
Ler in that house, to be heard speak, much 
more when he speaks for or against himself. 
But, sir, whether more out of favour to me or 
injury to themselves I cannot tell, they were 
not pleased to hear, at least they would not 
accept, my just apology and excuse from this 
service-—Therefore, from this their judgment, 
it { must so call it, I do most humbly appeal to 


your sovercign justice ; beseeching your ina- 
a OEE 


* And afterwards to the king, 
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jesty, for the errors that are ‘too visible and 
apparent in their proceedings, that you will 
review and reverse the same. My inexpe- 
rence in the Customs and Orders of the 
house, my inability to collect their sense, and 
slate the questions rising upon long and ardu- 
ous debates, do justly render me unfit, and 
thercfore neerihy. of this weighty employ- 
ment.—Your majesty well knows, when @ ship 
puts forth to sea, she should be provided with 
mariners of all sorts. In case a storm doth 
nse, some must trim and lower the sails, some 
mast watch aloft the decks, some must work 
atthe pump; but le had need be a very good 
seaman that isthe pilot. Sir, I hope i may 
be useful to this your sovereign vessel in some 
of these inferior places ; but 1 dare not under- 
take to be their steersman.—I do must humbly 
therefore beseech your majesty, that you will 
not take us at our first word; our second 
toughts are best. Pray, therefore, be pleased 
to command the members of the house of 
commons to return into their house, to recol- 
lect themselves, and to present your majesty 
with a better choice.” 

This being said, the Lord Chancellor, having 
first conferred with his majesty, answered as 
tollowerh - 

“ Mr, Speaker; You have not discredited 
yourself enough to persuade the king to dissent 
from his house of commons in the election 
they have made, If he had never seen you 
belure, you have now spoke too well against 
Yourself, for his majesty to suspect you are no 
good Speaker: but you have the honour to be 
well known to the king ; have spoken very 
often hefore him ; and his majesty well knows 
Mat you are not without any of those parts; 
of kuowing the Orders of the house, where you 
have sat long; or collecting and stating and 
putting the ene aptly, which must con- 
stitute aright good Speaker. Therefore his 
Majesty is so far from thinking the house hath 
made an ill choice, that he believes they could 
not hare made a better; or from admitting 
your excuse, that he confirms their election, 
ee thanks them very heartily for making it; 
ne Fequires you to submit to it, and to 


wir yourself with all alacrity to the ser- 


His majesty having thus denied Mr. Speaker’s 
ae and gureed of the Commons choice 
of Mr. peaker proceeded, and said, 
~ e that knows his master’s will, and doth 
ot, worthy to be beaten with many 
ee shall therefore humbly.and chear- 
led” to the best of my poo? skill and know- 
ie apply myself to the performance of my 
ae hot doubting therein to obtain your 
ee ¥® Gracious pardon for all involuntary 
ee asad: for it isarule in law, and in 
st a too, “ Actus non facit reum, nisi 
leant ry ~~And, since I have found this 
ee rea sight of my lord the king, pray 
Aotake os mayesty’s patience tor a while, 
iba stand, and from this place to look 
‘ Sit, a weak head is soon giddy ; 
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but the strongest brain may here be turned : 
the presence of this glory, and the glory of 
this presence, do transport me. Whilst I con- 
template the incomparable beauty of this body 
politic, and the goodly order of this high court 
of parliament, where at once I behold all the 
glory of this nation, I am almost in the condi- 
tion of St. Paul, when he was taken up into 
the third heaven. All he could say upon his 
return was, ‘he saw things unutterable,’— 
God, that made all things for the use of man, 
and made him governor over all his works, 
thought it not fit to leave him to himself, nor 
to live without a law and government. The 
forms and species of governinents are various ; 
monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical : 
but the first is certainly the best, as being 
nearest to divinity itself. Aristocracy is subject 
to degenerate, and run into faction ; but de- 
mocracy naturally runsinto contusions Then 
every man becomes a tyrant over his neigh- 
bour ; ‘ Homo hominilupus, homo homini de 
mon.’—This famous island, historians tell us, 
was first inhabited by the Britains, then by the 
Romans, then by the Saxons, then by the 
Danes, then by the Normans; and during all 
these successions of ages, and varicty of 
changes, though there was sometimes ‘ Divi- 
sum imperium,’ yet every division was happy 
under a monarchical goverument.—Since the 
entrance of the Norman race, 25 kings aod 
queens, famous in their generations, from 
whom your sacred majesty is Jincally des- 
cended, have swayed the royal sceptre of this 
nation.—The Children of Israel, when they 
were in the Wilderness, though they were fed 
with God’s own hand, and eat the food of 
angels, yet they surfeited, and murmured, and 
rebelled against Moses. The same unthankful 
spirit dwelt in this nation for divers years last 
past. The men of that age were weary of 
the government, though it was refined to the 
wonder and envy of all other nations ; they 
quarrelled with our Moses, because he was the 
Lord’s anointed, ‘ Nolumus hunc regnare,’ 
was their first quarrel ; but leveling, parity, 
and confusion tollowed; then tyranny and 
usurpation was the conclusion. We read of 
the emperor Adrian, when be lay a dying, he 
complained that many physicians had des- 
troyed him ; meaning, that their contrary con= 
ceits and diffcrent directions for his recovery 
had hastened his death. So itis with us: 
we were sick of reforination ; our reformers 
were of all ages, sexes, and degrees ; of all 
professions and trades, The very cobler went 
beyond his last. These new statesmen took 
upon them to regulate and govern our govern- 
ors: this was the sickness and plague of the 
nation. Their new laws were all written in 
bloody letters ; the cruelty of their tribunals 
made the judgment-seat little differ from a 
slaughter-house : the rich man was made an 
offender for a word; poor men were sold for 
slaves, as the Turks sell heads, twenty for an 
asper: yet for all this villainy there was at 
length found a Protector—No amendment at 
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length would serve these reformers turns; no 
concessions, though the most gracious that 
could be imagined, would satisfy these usurp- 
ers; but root and branch, all must go. Our 
late sovereign lord, of blessed memory, must 
be otfured up a sacritice to their lust ; your 
sacrcd person (great sir) proscribed, and all 
the royal family exiled. Monarchy itself was 
voted burdensume, and therefore they must 
try a Commonwealth; and, the better to di- 
gest it, the people were intoxicated with a 
belief that they should all, like themselves, 
be princes in their turns.—Amongst the Per- 
sians, after the death of their governor there 
was used to he, avouia eivt wutgar © a five days 
lawlessness, in which tme every man might 
du what he listed: during those five days there 
was such killing, and robbing, and destroying 
one another, that, before they were ended, 
the people longed again for their old vovern- 
ment.—aAfter the death of your majesty’s 
most royal father, here was the like licen- 
tiousness; but, alas ! is continued more than 
twice five veurs: liberty they called it: butit 
was § Libertas quidlibet audendi.’ Your loyal 
subjects were a prey to wolves and tygers ; 
and to the most crucl of all beasts, unreason- 
able men. Every man did what seemed good 
in his own eyes ; for in those days there was 
no king in our Israel.—But, as the former 
spirit of refurination at first brought us into 
this misery ; so the spirit of giddiness, which 
God sent amongst our reformers, at length 
cured us. Vhe Brazen Serpent was the best 
cure for those that were bitten by the Fiery 
Serpent. ‘The divisions and subdivisions of 
those that exercised dominion over us, weak- 
ened their own powcr, and stirred up the 
hearts, and strengthened the hands, of your 
loyal subjccts, to restore our ancient povern- 
ment, and to bring your sacred majesty back 


to your royal throne 10 peace, as, to the joy of 


all our hearts, we see it this day, This was 
the work of God, and it is adinirable in onr 
eves. And as we have cause at all times to 
bless God, that he hath thus brought your ma- 
jesty to your people; so we have just cause 
at this time to return our hearty thanks unto 
your majesty that vou have thus brought your 
people to yoursclt. The sun exhales the va- 
pours from the earth, and sends them down 
acain in showers of plenty. So we, to our 
yreat joy, do find that our obedience and affec- 
tion to your majesty are returned upon our 
heads, in plenty, peace, and protection.—The 
last meeting here in parliament was happy, in 
healing the blecding wounds of this nation. 
They were tWessed also, even for their works 
sake. Your sacred majesty did bless them; 
and therefore they shall be blessed to all pos- 
terity. But, sir, we hope you have a blessing 
lett torus too. That was your parliament by 
adoption, but this is yours by birth-right. This 
parliament is free born. I hope this honour 
will beget in us an emulation to exceed the ac- 
tions of our predecessors; and not only to 
mect your majesty as our sovereign with the 
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duty of subjects, but with the love of sons toa 
most indulgent father.—Next to the glory of 
your majesty’s royal throne, I cannot but 
observe the brightness of thissecond orb, This’ 
firmament is richly deckt with stars of several 
magnitudes ; each star appears like the inorne 
ing star, and yet each star ditters from another 
in glory. You cannot want Commanders, 
either by sea or land, to manage your designs, 
whilst all these sons of Mars stand candidate 
to serve you in the wars, You cannot want 
Counsellors, to advise you in the great aftairs 
of the nation, whilst all these statesinen, sena- 
tors, each fit to be a consul, contend who shall 
inost ease you in the thorny carcs of the governs 
ment.—Amidst these noble Fuglish Barons 
are placed the Reverend Judges of the land, 
the sages of the law; men so learned and 
expert mn the customs and statutes of this land, 
that if Wat Tyler, or Jack Cade, or the new 
fanatics of this latter age, had burned our 
books, they were able to restore our laws in 
purity and perfection—And neat to these, 
though in a lower orb, appear the worthy 
knights, the prudent citizens and burgesses, of 
the house of conimons, being the third estate 
of pariament.—When the fame of Solomon’s 
wisdoin had filled the neighbour nations, the 
quecn of Sheba could not contain herself at 
home ; but, with many camels, laded with 
spices, with gold, and precious stones in abun- 
dance, she comcs to Solomon, to commune 
with bim of all that was in her heart.—Great 
sir, Whilst this your native country was un- 
worthy of you, foreign nations were made 
happy in the kuowledge of your person, your 
piety, and your wi-dom, And now the Lord 
our God bath brought you home, and set vou 
on your throne, your subjects long to see you, 
What striving and reyorcmg was there, at your 
first landing, to see our rising sun! What 
striving was there, at vgur Coronation, to see 
the imperial crown sct upon your royal head! 
What striving hath here lately been, in all the 
counties, cities, and boroughs of this nation, 
who should be sent up to hear your wisdom, 
and confer with you in parliament !—Royal 
sir, these chosen worthy messengers are not 
come empty-handed ; they are laden, they 
are sent up to you heavy laden, from their seve- 
ral counties, cities, and boroughs. If the 
affections of all Englishmen can make you 
happy ; if the riches of this nation can make 
you great ; if the strength of this warlike peo- 
ple can make you considerable at home and 
abroad ; be assured, you are the greatest’ mo- 
narch in the world, | Give me leave, I beseech 
you, to double my words, and say it again, I 
wish my voice could reach to Spain and to the 
Indies too, You are the greatest monarch in 
the world.—I fear your roval patience may be 
tired. I will therctore speak no more my own 
words ; but, in the name of the commons of 
England humbly present unto your majesty 
their accustomed Petitions when first they are 
assembled in parliament, and so conclude: 1, 
I do besecch your majesty, That, for our better 
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attendance on the important service of the 
house, ourselves and our necessary servants 
may be free, in our persons and estates, from 
allarrests and troubles. 2. That, debate and 
. dispates being necessary to the disquisition of 
many matters in the house, your majesty will 
be pleased to vouchsafe us liberty aud freedom 
of speech ; which, I doubt: not, we shall use 
with lovalty and sobriety.” 3. That, if the 
preat ailuirs require it, your majesty, upon our 
bumble suit, wall vouchsafe us access tu your 
rial person, 4. That the proceedings of the 
bicse may receive a benign interpretation, 
und be tree at all times from imisconstruc- 
tiuns.” 

Lhe Lord Chancellor's Spcech.| The Speaker's 
Speech being ended, the Lord Chancellor 
again conferred with his majesty; and an- 
swered, 

“Mr. Speaker; The King is well pleased 
with your obedience, and that you have so 
cheartuily submitted to undergo that province 
the house ot commons hath designed you to: 
he promises himself and the kingdom as great 
fruit and benefit from your joint services, as 
ever any of his progenitors received from a 
Speaker and a house of commons. The king 
did bis part, by publishing the very day he 
intended the parliament should meet, a good 
tine before the writs were sealed; by sending 
out the writs much longer than was necessary 
betore the day of meeting, that the country 
might not be surprized in their elections, but 
thitthey might send up such, as he micht 
make aclear view and prospect of the attec- 
tions and desires of his people ; and he is per- 
suaded that the commons of England were 
never more exactly represented than they are 
at present, yn you, the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses. And yet Ihave avery particular 
command from his majesty to tell you, which 
in truth he meant to have said to you himself 
the other day, and which he hopes you will 
nog take lin point of privilege, that his ma- 
Jesty takes notice, indeed he cannot choose 
but take notice, of one ill circumstance in 
many clections, which he imputes rather to the 
vice of the times, a vice worthy your severity, 
than to any corrupt intention ; that is, Excess 
of Drinking,® which produceth that other 
scandalous excess in the expence. Llis ma- 
Jesiy doth very heartily recomincnd it to your 
wisdom, for the honour and dignity of parlia- 
Tents, that you will take sume course to pre- 
Vent this inconvenience for the future; and if 
You think fit to call for any help from him 


* “ With the Restoration of the king a 
spint of extravayant joy spread over the na- 
tion, that brought on with it the throwing off 
the very professions of virtue and picty. All 
ended in entertainments and drunkenness, 
which over-run the three kingdoms to such a 
degree, that it very much corrupted all their 
morals, Under the colour of drinking the 
King's health, there were great disorders and 
much riot every where.” Burnet, vol. i. p. 93. 
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towards it, you will be sure to have it.—You 
have made, Mr. Speaker, a very lively descrip- - 
tion of the extravagancy of that confusion 
which this poor nation groaned under, when 
they would throw off a government they had 
lived and prospered under so many ages, indeed 
from the time of being a nation, and which is 
as natural to them as their food or their rai- 
ment, to model a new one for themselves, 
which they knew no more how to do, than the 
naked Indians know how to dress themselves 
in the French fashion; when (as you say) 
all ages, sexes, and degrees, all professions and 
trades, would becomne retormers, when the 
common people of England would represent 
the commons of England; and abject men, 
who could neither write nor read, would make 
laws for the government of the mos: heroic 
and the most learned nation in the world; 
for sure none of our neighbours will deny it to 
have a full excellency and perfection both in 
arms and Ictters. And it was the grossest and 
most ridiculous pageant that great iuposter 
ever exposed to public view, when he gave up 
the nation to be disposed of by a handtul of 
poor mechanic persons, who, finding they knew 
not what to do with it, would (le was sure) 
give it back to him again, as they shortly did, 
which makes his title compleat to the governe 
ment he meant to exercise. No man under- 
values the common people of England, who 
are in truth the best and the honestest, aye, 
and the wisest common people in the world, 
when he says they are not ft to model the 
government they are to live under, or to make - 
the laws they are to obey. Solomon tells us, 
‘ there is a time when one man rules over ano- 
ther to his own hurt;’ we have had abundant 
instances of such a time, It is the privilege, 
if you please the prerogative (and it is a great 
onc), of the common people of England, to be 
represented by the greatest, and learnedest, 
and wealthiest, and wisest persous, that can 
be chose out of the nation; and the con- 
founding the commons of England, which is,a 
noble representative, with-the common people 
of England, was the first ingredient into that 
accursed dose, which intoxicated the brains of 
men with that imagination of a commonwealth ; 
a commonwealth, Mr. Speaker, a government 
as impossible for the spirit and ‘temper and 
genius of the English nation to submit to, as it 
is to persunde them to give their cattle and 
their corn to other men, and to live upon 
roots and herbs themselves. I wish heartily 
that they who have been most delighted with 
that imagination knew in truth the great benefit 
under the government. There is nota com- 
monwealth in Europe, where every man that 
is worth 100/, doth not pay more to the govern- 
ment than a man of 1000/. a year did ever to 
the crown here before these troubles. And lam 
persuaded that monster Commonwealth cost 
this nation more, in the few years she was 
begot, born, and brought up, and in her funeral 
(which was the best expence of all), than the 
monarchy hath done these 600 years.—You 
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have well done, Mr. Speaker, in taking notice 
of the great esteem the king hath of the me- 
mory of the last parliament. He takes all 
occasions himself to do it; and it deserved it 
at bis hands: but, as the wisest father takes 
joy in the hopes his heir will be wiser than he, 
and the greatest monarch in the hopes that 
his successor will be greater than he; and if 
the souls departed feel any joy upon what is 
done in this world, it is in the case of such an 
heir, such a successor; so, you may be confi- 
dent, the ghost of the deceased parliament 
will be much debghted, much exalted, to see 
your actions excel theirs, and your fame exceed 
theirs. It was a blessed parliament; but 
there are other and greater I lessinus reserved 
for you. They began many things which you 
may have the happiness to finish; they had 
not time, nor opportunity, to begin many 
things which you may have the honour to 
begin and fimsh. They invited his majesty 
home, restored him to his throne, and monarchy 
to the nation. It will be your glory so to esta- 
blish him in his power and greatness, so as to 
annex monarchy to the nation, that he and his 
posterity shall be never again forced to be 
abroad, that they be invited home, nor in 
dancer to be restored ; so to rivet monarchy 
to the hearts, and to the understandings of all 
tnen, that no man may ever presume to con- 
spire against it. Let it not suffice that we 
have our king again, and our Jaws again, and 
parliaments again ; but let us so provide, that 
neither king, nor Jaws, nor parliament, may 
be so used again. Let not our monarchy be 
undermined by a Fifth Monarchy, nor men 
suffered to have the protection ofa government 
they profess to hate. Root out all anti-monar- 
chical principles ; at least, Jet not the same 
stratayems prevail against us. Let us remem- 
ber how we were deceived ; and let not the 
same artifices over-reach us again. Let king, 
and church, and country, receive more and 
greater advantages, by the wisdom and industry 
of this parliament. Let trade abroad and at 
home be encouraged and enlarged, all vices 
and excesses be restrained and abolished, by 
new laws and provisions; let profitable arts 
and industry find so yreat encouragement, 
that all thriving inventions may be brought 
from all parts of the world to enrich this king- 
dom, and that the inventors may grow rich in 
this kingdom. And upon this argument of 
encouraging industry, J have a cominand from 
the king, to recommend to you the encou- 
ragement or preservation of a great work of 
industry, in which the honour and interest of 
the nation is more concerned than in any work 
this age hath brought out, it nay be in any 
nation ; and that is, all the Drainings in Eng- 
land, which have given us new countries upon 
our own continent, and brought an inestimable 
benefit to the king and people, by an act of 
creation making earth, and mending air by 
wit and industry, Let no waywardness in 
particular persons, or consideration of private 
and particular advantage, give disturbance to 


works of so public a nature, much less destroy 
such works; but provide out of hand fur the 
upholding and supporting them by some good 
law, in which due care may be taken for all 
particular interests, when the public is out of 
danger.—I have but one desire more, Mr. 
Speaker, to make to you from the king, to 
which the season of the year, as well as your 
inclinations to gratify him, will dispose you ; 
and that is, that you will use such expedinion m 
your councils of most importance, that the 
rest may be left toa recess in the winter, after 
an adjournment; that his majesty may have 
a time to bestow himself upon his subjects in a 
Progress, which he would be glad- to begin 
before the end of July. I have leave to tell 
you the Progress he intends; that he desires 
again to see his good city of Worcester, aud to 
thank God for his deliverance there, and to 
thank God even in those cottages, and barns, 
and haylofts, in which he was sheltered, and 
feasted, and preserved; and in the close of 
that progress he hopes he shall find bis queen 
in his arms, and so return to mect you here in 
the beginning of winter.—Mr. Speaker, ~All 
your Petitions are very grateful to the king. 
You and your servants, in your persons and 
estates, are irce from all arrests or molesta- 
tions, Your hhberty and freedoin of speech 1s 
very willingly pranted to you. When you 
would repair to his majesty, you shall be wel- 
come. And his majesty will be so far from 
jealousy of your actions, that he believes it is 
inpossible for him to be jealous of you, or you 
of him; and, if you please, he will make it 
penal to nourish that unwholesome weed in 
any part of the kingdom.” 

The Thanks of both Houses given to his 
Majesty.] These ceremonies being over, the 
Parliament proceeded to the great affairs of 
the kingdom; and within three days both 
houses came to a Vote and Resolution con- 
cerning the King’s intended Marriage, and ac- 
cordingly attended his majesty at Whitebail 
with theichuinble Acknowledgment and Thanks 
“ for the free and gracious communication of 
his resolution to marry with the intanta of 
Portugal; which they conceived to be of so 
high a concernment to this nation, that they 
received it with great joy and satisfaction, and 
did with all earnestness beg a blessing upon, 
and a specdy accomplishment of it; aud they 
could not but express their own unanimous 
Resolutions, which they were confident would 
have a general influence upon the hearts of all 
lis subjects: that they should upon all occa- 
sions be ready to assist his majesty 10 the 
pursuance of these bis intentions against all 
oppositions whatsvever.” To which the King 
returned his particular thanks, declaring, 
“That he did, in the matter of the intended 
Marriage, as much study their good, as his 
own.” 

The Commons oblige themseloes t0 take the 
Sacrament, and order the Solemn League and 
Covenant tobe burnt.] While this atl then 
acting, the commons, first, ordered all their 
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Members to take the Sacrament according to 
the prescribed Liturgy, on pain of expulsion; 
and wen, in conjunction with the lurds, on the 
ah of May, ordered that the instrument of 
writing, that had caused so much mischief, 
called, ‘The solemn League and Covenant,’ 
siouid be burnt by the hand of the cominon 
hangman, in the Palace-Yard at Westminster, 
in Cheapside, and befure the Old-Exchange, 
on the 22d of May; and be forthwith taken 
of the Record in the house of Peers, and all 
other courts and places where the same is re- 
corded; and that all copies thereof be taken 
down out of all churches, chapels, and all other 
public places in England and Wales.—On the 
28h they likewise ordered, the Act for erect- 
ing a High Court of Justice for Trying and 
Judging Charles Stuart, the Act for Subscribing 


the Kugagement against a king and house of 
Peers; the Act for declaring the people of 


England to be a Commonwealth and Free- 


Sate; the Act for Renouncing the ‘litle of 


Charles Stuart, and also the Act for the Secu- 
nty of the Lord Protector’s Person, to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman, in the 


midst of Westminster-Hall, while the courts 


were sitting, 


The King's Letter for confirming the Act of 


Indemnity.| June 22. Mr. Secretary Morrice 
delivered to the Speaker a Letter from his 
majesty; which was read as follows: 

“ Trusty and well beloved, we grect you 
well: Atthe opening our parliament you were 
told, That we had a great desire this summer to 
make a Progress through some parts of our 
kingdom, which we resolve to begin in devotion 
W our city of Worcester, that we may pour out 
oar thanks to God for oar deliverance there : 
and the season of the year quickens us in that 
inclination, as we presume it disposes you to a 
Cai to withdraw from this city, and to visit 
“ar countries, But you may remember we 
told you then, That we had caused some Bills 
. Prepared for you, for confirmation of 
"iat we enacted in our last meeting ; and we 
wid all we could to you of the value we set 
bpoa the Act of Indemnity (as we have great 
— to do) and if we could have used 

zie *<pressions to have conjured you 
Tae have dispatched it, we assure you 
i dhavedone it. And we did think what 
ic abe have made an impression on all 
wi a to ahs a ah there- 
every day, that the same 
rr would have been presented to us for ano- 
have range @ must confess, we hear you 
ra wed great affection to us, since your 
bepaa ner and that you have alread 
tlic ee passed some very good bills (for 
fo the ro shape thank you) that are ready 
You, That ” assent: yet we cannot but tell 
etpedite ho we are enough concerned to 
til Bills, we have no mind to pass 
the Act of Indemnity be likewise 
werd, moss, Pi upon which, if you take vur 
ao: of our quiet and good depends, and 


h 
Vor, IV. 8ré sure our honour is concerned. 
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Therefore we must again, and as earnestly as 
is possible, conjure you to use all possible ex- 
pedition in passing that Act in the same terms 
we already passed it (to which we take our- 
self obliged) and that you will for the present 
lay aside all private business, that so betaking | 
yourselves only to the public, you may be 
ready to adjourn by the middle of the next 
month, which will best suit with all our occa- 
stons,’” 

Lhe Act of Oblivion passed.| This Letter 
did not fail of being received with due respect, 
and the house resolved to bring in a Bill ac- 
cordingly; but, as anew instance of their loy- 
alty and duty, proceeded, tirst, to settle the 
Revenue on such a tuoting as might more ef- 
fectually maintain the splendor and grandeur 
of the kingly once, According|y, this capital 
point was referred to the cons:deration ot a 
committee, of which sir Potlip Warwick was 
chairman ; who reported, ‘That on a thorough 
examination, there was a deficiency of full 
265,000/, on the diferent funds, already ap- 
pointed to answer thatend: upon which it 
was ordered, That forthwith be provided a 
plentiful Supply for his majesty’s present una 
vuidable great occasions, as well as a Settlement 
of aconstant, and standing Revenue:” and 
accordingly, a Bill was brought in, ‘To enable 
his majesty to send out commissions to receive 
the tree and voluntary Contributions of his 
peuple, towards the present supply of his ma- 
jesty's affairs, &c.’ ; 

The Spcaker’s Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Act of Oblivion.| July 8. The 
commous having completed the above bill, and 
the bill for Coufirmation of the Act of Obli- 
vion and Indemnity, this day the king came 
to the house of peers, where being seated on 
his throne, the Speaker of the house of com- 
mons spoke thus to. his majesty : 

“© May it please your most excellent ma- 
jesty; The writ of summons, whereby your 
majesty was pleased to call together the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, of the commons house 
of parliament, gave us to understand, ‘ That 
your majesty had divers weighty and urgent 
matters to communicate to us; such as did 
concern your royal person, your state and 
dignity, the defence of the kingdom, and the 
church of England ;” and in the same method 
propounded to us by vour majésty, we have 
applied ourselves to offer you our best counsel 
and advice.—We found your majesty mira- 
culously preserved, by the hand ot God, from 
the hands of your enemies; we found you 
peaceably seated in the throne of your an- 
cestors; we found the hereditary impcrial 
crown of these nations auspiciously set upon 
your royal head: and all this after a sharp 
and a bloody Civil War.—We held it our du- 
ties, in the first place, to endeavour the Safety 
and Preservation of your majesty’s Person and 
Government; aul to that purpose have pre- 
pared a Bill.—Next to the safety of your ma- 
jJesty, we touk into consideration the state and - 
power that is necessary fur so great a prince ; 
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and do hope ere long to settle your Militia 
so, that, by the blessing of God, you need not 
fear storms from abroad, or earthquakes here 
at home.—Your majesty was pleased, at the 
cpeniog of the prilianent, to recommend unto 
us two Bills; one, for confirming of public 
acts; another, for the private acts that passed 
the last parliament. ‘They were so many in 
number, and great in weight, that hitherto we 
could not consider of them all: but some we 
have perused; the Act for Confirmation of 
Judicial Proceedings ; for taking away the 
Court of Wards and Liverics, and Purvey- 
ances; and also all those that do relate to 
your majesty’s Customs and Excise.—And, 
that we might with some chearfulness see yoor 
majesty’s face, we have brought our brother 
Benjamin with us? [ mean, your Act of Ob- 
livion ; [take the boldness to call it Yours, 
for so it is by many titles; your majesty first 
conceived it at Breda; you helped to contrive 
and form it herein England; and, we must 
all bear you witness, you laboured and tra- 
vailed tall it was brought forth: and since it 
had a being, some question being made of its 
legitimation, vour royal heart is not at ‘ ease 
unul it be confirmed. And now, sir, give me 
leave to say, by the suffrage of a full, a free, 
and legal parliament, it is presented to your 
majesty to be naturalized. Your majesty’s 
desires are fully answered by all the represen- 
tatives of the people : and their hearty prayer 
to God is, that all your subjects may be truly 
thankful to you; and that your majesty may 
Jong live to enjoy the fruits of this unparalleled 
mercy.—Your majesty was pleased tu intimate 
to us on Saturday last, ‘ That you so valued 
the quict and satisfuction of your people, and 
the keeping of your royal word with them, 
that, although divers other Bills were made 

y for you, you would vouchsafe the ho- 
nour to this Bill alone, your favourite, to 
come and pass it.’ Sir, hereby you have 
made this a great holiday; and we shall uob- 
serve it with joy and thanksgiving. Upon such 
solemn festivals, there useth to be a second 
service, an anthem, and a collect,:or at least 
an offermg. My anthem shall be, ‘ Quid tibi 
retribuam, Domine?’ And my collect, a short 
report of your Revenue. We know, great sir, 
that money is both the sinews of war, and 
bond of peace. We huve, therefore, taken 
care of your majesty’s Revenue; and do de- 
sire to make it in some good proportion suit- 
able both to your grandeur and your merit.— 
We do believe, the state of our king is the 
honour of our state ; and the best way to pre- 
serve our peace, is to be well provided for war. 
Our time hath not seeaiitell Gs to finish this 
work : but, as an earnest of our good affec- 
tions, we desire your majesty to accept an of- 
fering from us.—We cannot enough admire 
your majesty’s patience, provideuce, and fru- 
gality abroad. You did not bring home a debt 
for us to pay, great as a prince’s ransum. And 
since your return, you have not, with king 
kdw, LIT. after bis wars in France, or Henry IV. 
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Henry VII. or Henry VIII. desired new and 
great Aids and heavy Subsidies from your 
people for your supplies.—No, sir; you have 
been so far from asking, that part of the 
Money which was given you last parliament 
tor your household provision, you have issued 
out towards payment of our debts; you have 
robbed your own table ({ had almost said 
given the meat out of your own belly), to feed 
the hungry seamen.—Dear sir, these things 
have a just influence upon the people; they 
fill our hearts with joy and affection to your 
majesty. 1 do not pretend much to physiog- 
nomy: but, if Linistake not greatly, the faces 
of the people do promise great frankness and 
chearfulness in your present supplhes. What 
would not your majesty's friends have given, 
within these 18 months, to have seen your 
majesty thus happily settled? And what can 
be too much for thuse to returo, who have 
received all they enjoy from your majesty’s 
mercy? Great sir, To conclude this sulemn 
service: the commons of England do, by me 
their servant, humbly present you with this 
Bill, intituled, ‘ An Act for a free and vo- 
Juntary Present,’ and wish it a success an- 
swerable to your royal heart’s desire.” 

The King’s Speech on passing the Act of Ob- 
licion.] After passing the above two Bills, 
his majesty spoke as follows: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; It is a good 
time since I heard of your passing this Bill for 
Money; and I am sure you would have pre- 
sited it to me sooner, if you had thought I 
had desired it: but the truth is, though I have 
need enough of it, I had no mind to receive 
it from you, tll I might at the same time give 
my assent to this other very good Bill that 
accompanies it, for which I longed very impa- 
tiently. I ‘thank you for both with all my 
heart; and though there are other good bills 
ready, with which you will easily believe I ‘am 
very well pleased, and in which I am indeed 
enough concerned, yet I chuse rather to pass 
these two bills together, and to pass them by 
themselves without any other, that you ma 
all see, and in you the whole kingdom, that 
am at least equally concerned for you and 
them, as for myself: and in truth it will be 
want of judgment in me, if I ever desire any 
thing for myself, that is not equally good for 
youandthem. Iam confident, you all believe 
that my well-being is of some use and benefit 
to you; and I aim sure your well-being, and 
being well-pleased, is the greatest comfort and 
blessing I can receive in this world.—I hope 
you will be ready within a few days to dispatch 
those other Public Bills which are still depend- 
ing before you, that I may come hither and 
pass all together, and then adjourn tl winter, 
when what remains may be provided for: and 
I would be very glad that you would be ready 
by the 20th of this month, or thereabouts, for 
the adjournment: which methinks you might 
easily be, if you suspended all private business 
till the recess. The last parliament, hy God’s 
blessing, laid the foundauon of the happiness 
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we allenjoy; and therefore 1 thought it but 
justice tu the memory of it, to send you Bills 
tur the confrination of what was enacted then ; 
end [ cannot doubt but you will dispatch what 
Trewaius of that kind with all convenient speed ; 
end that you will think, that what was then 
Uwuzht necessary or ft for the public peace to 
be enacted, ouglit not to be shaken now, or 
any gnod man less secure of what he possesses, 
than ne was when you came together. It is 
to put msselt in mind as well as you, that I so 
olico (I think as often as [ come to you) men- 
tun to you my Declaratioa from Breda: and 
let me put you in mind of anuther Declara- 
bon, published by yourselves about the same 
te, and which, I am persuaded, made mine 
the more effectual; an honest, generous, and 
Cbnstan Declaration, signed by the most emi- 
nent persons, who had been the must eminent 
sufferers, in which you renounced all former 
animoshies, all memory of former unkind- 
Deses, rowed all imaginable good-will to, and 
all confidence in, each other.—‘ My Lords 
aod Gentlemen ; Let it be in no man’s power 
to charge me or you with breach of our word 
or promise, which can never be a goud ingre- 
dient to our future security. Let us look for- 
ward, and not backward; and never think of 
what is past, except nen put us in mind of it, by 
repeating faults we had forgot ; and then let 
es remember no more than what concerns 
those very persons.—God hath wrought a 
wonderful miracle in settling us as he hath 
done. I pray let us do all we can to get the 
repotation at home aod abroad of being weli 
settled. We have enemies and enviers enough, 
who labour to have it thought otherwise; and 
if we would indeed have our enemies fear us, 
and oor neighbours love and respect us, and 
fear us enough to love us, let us take all the 
ways we can, that, as the world cannot but 
take notice of your extraordinary affection to 
me, and of the comfort I take io that affection, 
so that it maty likewise take notice of your af- 
fection to and confidence in each other ; which 
will disappoint all designs against the public 
peace, and fully establish our joint security.” 

Protest against the Bill to vucate sir E. 
Powell's Fines.) July 17. An Act for making 
void divers Fines unduely procured to be levied 
by sir Edw. Powell, and dame Mary his wife : 
The question being put, whether this bill with 
the proviso shall pass for alaw? It was re- 
solved in the rmative. Upon which the 
following Protest was entered on the Journals : 
“Whereas before the question was put fur 
passing the said bill, leave was desired for en- 
tering protestations of divers lords, in case the 
vote should be carried for passing the said bill; 
we whose names are underwritten do protest 
against the said bill for these reasons following ; 
1. That Fines are the foundations upon which 
most titles of this realm do depend, and there- 
fore ought not to be shaken, for the great in- 
convenience that is likely to follow thereupon. 
2.Soch proceeding is contrary to the statute of 
£5 Edw. 1, now in force, which saith, ‘ Foras- 
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much as fines levied in our court ought and do 
make an end of all matters: and therefore 
principally are called fines.’ 3. And to ano- 
ther statute made in the 5th Edw. 3, where it is 
enacted, ‘ That no man shall be foreyudged of 
lands or tenements, goods or chattels, contrary 
tothe term of the preat charter. 4. And to 
another statute made in the 28th Edw. 8, 
where it is enacted, That no man, of what 
estate or condition that he be, shall be put 
out of land or tenement, nor disherited, with- 
out being brought in to answer by due pro- 
cess of law. 5: This proceeding by bill, as 
we conceive, is contrary to a statute made in 
the 4th of Hen. 4, wherein it-is declared, That 
in pleas real and personal, after judgment 
given inthe courts of our lurd the king, the 
parties be made to come in upon grievous 
pains, sometimes before the king himself, some- 
times before the king’s council, and sometimes 
to the parliament, to auswer thereof anew, to 
the great impoverishing of the parties, and 
in the subversion of the common law; it is 
ordained, that after judgment given in the 
courts of our lord the king, the parties and 
their heirs shall be thereof in peace until the 
judginent be undone by attaint or by error, if 
there be errors, as hath been used by the laws 
in the times of the kiny’s progenitors. 6. The 
proceedings upon this bill have been, as we 
conceive, directly against the statutes afore- 
said, by calling persons to answer of judg- 
ments anew, given in the common pleas, and 
vacating the same without either attaint or 
error, and calling persons to answer without 
the due and ancient process of law, and fore- 
judging the tenants of the lands in question, 
without ever hearing of them. 7. For that 
there hath nut occurred to us one precedent 
wherein any fine hath been vacated by act of 
ponent without consent of parties, the law 
ooking upon fines as always transacted by. 
consent, and with that reverence, that neither 
lunacy, ideotism, nor any other averment 
whatsoever shall be admitted against fines when 
perfected. 8. We conceive, to vacate assu- 
‘rances by a future law, good by the present 
law, is unreasonable and of dangerous conse- 
quence, both in respect of what such a pre- 
‘cedent may produce upon the like pretences, 
as also rendering men’s minds so doubtful, that 
not only the rude and ignorant, but the learned, 
may ‘be at a loss how to make or receive a 
good title. 9. For that it is averred in the 
said bill, that all the lady Powell’s servants 
were removed ; whereas it appeared hy depo- 
sitions in Chancery, that Antonia Christiana, 
one who had lived with the lady Powell many 
years, was not remeved. 10. That Dr. God- 
dard a physician, and Foucaut an apothecary, 
examined in the said cause, did testify they 
saw no fear in, or force upon, the lady Powell ; 
and had there been any, we conceive it im- 
possible for a woman to hide the passion of 
fear from a physician, which is not easily dis- 
sembled froin a vulgar eye: aud Toucaut the 
aputhecary deposed, that he was twice a day 
P32 
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with the said Indy Powell for one month toge- 
ther immediately preceding her death.—W. 
Roberts, Campden, Stattord, T. Willoughby, 
Brecknock, Will. Petre, Montague, Portland, 
Albemarle, Chr. Hatton.” 

A Bill passed for restoring Bishops to their 
Seats in Parliament.) Before the session was con- 
cluded, a Bill was passed for the Repeal of that 
act of parliament, by which the Bishops were 
excluded from sitting there. ‘ It was tirst pro- 
posed,” says lord Clarendon,* “in the commons 
by a gentleman, who had been always taken to 
be of a Presbyterian family : and in that house 
it found less opposition than was looked for; 
all men knowing, that besides the justice of 
it, and the prudence to wipe out the memory 
of so infamous an Act, as the Exciusion of 
them with all the circumstances was known to 
be, it would be gratetul to the king. But 
when it came into the house of peers, where 
all men expected it would tind a general cou- 
currence, it met with some obstruction; which 
made a discovery of an intrigue, that had not 
been suspected. For though there were many 
Jords present, who had industriously laboured 
the passing the former Bill for the Exclusion, 
yet thev had likewise been guilty of so many 
other ill things, of which they were ashamed, 
that it was believed that they would not wil- 
liugly revive the memory of the whole, by per- 
severing in such an odious particular. Nor in 
truth did they. But when they saw that it 
would unavoidably pass (for the number of 
that party was not considerable), they either 
gave their consents, as many of them did, or 
gave their negative without noise. 
struction came not from thence. The Catho- 
licks less owned the contradiction, nor were 
guilty of it, though they suffered in it. But 
the truth is, it proceeded from the mercurial 
brain of the earl of Bristol, who much affected 
to be Jeoked upon as the head of the Catho- 
licks ; which they did so little desire that he 
should be thought, that they very rarely con- 
curred with him. He well knew that the king 
desired (which his majesty never dissembled) to 
give the Roman Catholicks ease from all the 
Sanguinary laws; and that he did not desire 
that they should be liable to the other penal- 
ties which the law had made them subject to, 
whilst they should in all other respects behave 
themselves like good suljects. Nor had they 
since his majesty’s return sustained the least 
poe by their rehgion, but enjoyed as much 

tberty at court and in the country, as any 
other men; and with which the wisest of them 
were abundantly satisfied, and did abhor the 
activity of those of their own party, whoin they 
did belteve more hke to deprive them of the li- 
berty they enjoved, than to enlarge it to them. 
—When the earl of Bristol saw this Bill brought 
into the house tor restoring the Bishops to their 
seats, he went to the king, and intormed his 
majesty, “that if this Bull should specdily 
pass, it would absolutely deprive the Catholicks 
Re ER RECEP 


* Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 138. 
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of all those graces and indulgence which he in- 
tended to them: for that the Bishops, when 
they should sit in the house, whatever their 
own Opinions or inclinations were, would find 
themselves obliged, that they might preserve 
their reputation with the people, to contra- 
dict and suppose whatsoever should look like 
favour or connivance towards the Catholicks : 
and therefore, if his majesty continued his 
former yracious inclination towards the Roman 
Catholicks, he must put some stop (even for 
the Bishops own sakes) to the passing that Bill, 
all the other should be more advanced, which 
be supposed might shortly be done;” there 
having been already sume overtures made to 
that purpose, and a committee appointed in 
the house of lords to take a view of all the san- 
guinary laws in matters of Religion, and to 
preseut them to the house that it might con- 
sider farther of them. The king, surprised with 
the discourse from a man who had olten told 
him the necessity of the restoring the Bishops, 
and that it could not be a perfect parliament 
without their presence, thought his reason for 
the delay to have weight in it, and that the 
delay tor a few days could be attended with 
no prejudice to the matter itself; and there- 
upon was willing the Bill should not be called 
tor, and that when it should be under commit- 
ment, it should. be detained there for some 
time : and that he might, the better to pro- 
duce this delay, tell some of his friends, * that 
the king would be well pleased, that there 
should not be overmuch baste in the present- 
ing that Bill for his royal assent.”—This grew 
quickly to be taken notice of in the house that 
after the first reading of that Bill, it had been 
put off for a second reading longer than was 
usual when the house was at so much leisure ; 
and that now it was under commitment, it was 
obstructed there, notwithstanding all the en- 
deavours some lords of the committee could 
use for the dispatch ; the Bill containing very 
few words, being only for the repeal of a 
former Act, and the expressions admitting, 
that is, giving little cause for any debate. The 
chancellor desired to know bow this came to 
pass, and was informed by one of the lords 
of the committee, ‘ that they were assured that 
‘the king would have a stop put to it, till 
‘another Bill should be provided which his 
‘majesty looked for.” Hereupon the chan- 
cellor spake with his majesty, who told him all 
the conference which the earl of Bristol had 
held with him, and what he bad consented 
should be done. To which the other rephed, 
‘ that he was sorry that his majesty had been 
‘ prevailed with to give any obstruction to a 
‘ Bill, which every body knew his majesty’s 
‘heart was so much set upon for dispatch ; 
‘and that if the reason were known, it would 
‘quickly put an end to all the pretences of the 
‘Catholicks; to which his majesty knew he 
‘was no enemy.’ The king presently con- 
cluded that the reason was not sufhcient, and 
wished ‘ that the Bill might be dispatched as 
‘soon as possible, that he might pass it that 
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“session ;’ which he had appointed to make an 
ead of within few days: audso the next day the 
report was called for and made, and the Bill 
ordered to be engrossed against the next 
moru:ng; the earl not being at that time in 
the buuse. But the next morning, when the 
chauceilor had the bill engrossed in his hand 
to present to the house to be read the third 
une, the earl came to him to the woolsack, 
and with great displeasure and wrath in bis 
countenance told lim, ‘ that if that bill were 
‘read that day, he would speak against it ;’ to 
which the chancellor gave him an answer that 
did nos please him: and the bill was passed 
that day. And fromm that time the earl of 
Bristol wasa more avowed and declared encmy 
tohim, than he had betore protessed to be; 
thous the friendship that had been between 
them had been discontinued or broken from 
the uine the earl had changed his religion.” 

dct for the Security of the Ring’s Person 
aad Government.| An Act was likewise passed, 
for the ‘Security of the King’s Person and 
Government,’ by which it was made capital 
treason to devise the king’s death, or impri- 
sonment, or budily harm, or to deprive and 
depose him froin his kingly name, &c. It 
enacted likewise, that whoever athrmed the 
kine to be an Heretic, or a Papist, or should 
by writing, printing. preaching, or other spenk- 
ing, sirup the people to hatred or dislike of his 
Majesty, or the established government, should 
be rendered incapable of holding any employ- 
meat ia Church or State. It also declared the 
Long Parliament to be dissolved, the Soleinn 
Leayue and Covenant to be illegal ; and that 
there was no legislative power in either, or 
both houses of parliament, without the king ; 
and whoever asserted the contrary, were made 
liable to the penalty of a Premunire. 

Act to limit the Number of Petit ioners.] Re- 
collecting further the Abuse of Petitioning, in 
the preceding reign, they prepared a Bill, by 
which it was enacted, that no more than 20 
hands should be subscribed to any Petition or 
. -monstrance, unless with the sanction of § 
Jestices, or the major part of the grand jury ; 
aod that such Petition should not be presented 
to the king, or either house, by above ten per- 


“ns, on the penalty of 100/, and 3 mouths. 


IMprisonment,* 


P roceedings ayninst the Regicides.]. As the 
king seemed on one hand to ake ch point to 
ect the Act of Indemnity, the commons, 

00 the other, appeared as zealous to offer up 
eh tothe memory ofhis father. Accord- 
he? they proceeded to the Confiscation of 
1 estates of 21 Regicides deceased. They 
lee ordered the lord Mounson, sir Henry 
lumay, and Mr. Robert Wallop, to be 
ught to the bar of the house of commons ; 
ac a. their crimes, a Bill was order- 
aha brought in to confiscate their estates, 
Phelps of sir J. Harrington aud John 
HOt yet apprehended: and it was far- 
—__ 


* See Ralph, vol. i, p. 47. 


ther ordered, “ That the lord Mounson, sir J. 
Harrington, and sir H. Mildmay should be de- 
graded of their several honours and titles ; and 
that those now in custody, and the other two, 
when apprehended, should all be drawn upon 
sledges with ropes abvut their necks, from the 
Tower of London to, and under the gallows at 
Tyburn, and thence conveyed back to the 
Tower. there to remain prisoners during their 
lives. Which sentences were solemuly executed 
upon the 30th of Jan. following. 

The Speaker's Speech tothe King at the Ad- 
journment.) July 30. This day his majesty 
came to the house of peers; and, sitting in his 
throne, arrayed with his royal robes, the peers 
hkewise sitting in their robes, the king gave 
cammand to the gentleman usher of the black 
rod, to give notice to the house of commons, 
that they attend his majesty forthwith. And 
accordingly they came up with their Speaker, 
who made this Speech following : 

“Nay it please your inost excellent ma- 
jesty ; The Wise Man tells us, ‘ There is a 
‘ time to sow, and a time toreap.’ Since your 
majesty did convene the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the commons house of parliainent, 
they have with unwearied labour consulted for 
the service of your majesty and the good of 
this nation; and now the fields grow white to 
harvest. In the great field of nature, all fruits 


do not grow ripe together; but some in one . 


mouth, some in another: one time affords your 
majesty primroses and violets ; another time 
presents you with July flowers. So it is in the 
course of our proceedings : some of our fruits 
are in the blossom, when others are in the 
bud ; some are near ripe, and others fit to be 
presented to your majesty. Amongst the nuin- 
ber of our chuicest ripe fruits, we first present 
you witha Bill for the Satety and Preservation 
of your majesty’s royal person and government, 
—Your predecessor queen Elizabeth, of famous 
memory, in the 13th year of her reign, by 
Pius Quintus, then bishop of Rome, was ex- 
communicated and anathematized. Jobn Fel- 
ton posted up a Bull at the bishop of Lon- 
don’s palace, whereby she was declared to 
be deprived of her title to the kingdom, and 
all the people of this realm absolved trom their 
allegiance to her; the queen of Scots was 
then a prisoner in England ; and the duke of 
Norfolk, for many designs against our queen, 
committed to the Tower. Historians teil us, 
the times were very troublesome, full of suspi- 
cions and conspiracies. But, sir, what then 
was only feared, hath in our time been put in 
execution. No age hath known, ne history 
makes mention of, such sad tragedies. It there- 
fore now becomes yuur people, after this glo- 
tious Restitution, to endeavour all just ways 
of preservation.—The queen, in her time of 
trouble and danger, summoned a parliament; 

and such was the love of the people to her ana 


her government, that they forthwith madea ° 


law for her Security. According to which pre- 
cedent, we your loyal commons also, who have 
before them no less cause of fear, but more 
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obligations and affection to your majesty, do 
hurnbly tender you a Bill, wherein we desire it 
may be enacted, “ That if any person shall 
compass, imugine, or. design, your majesty’s 
death, destruction or bodily harm, to imprison 
or restrain your royal person, or depose you, 
or shall levy war against your majesty within 
or without your realm, or stir up any foreign 
power to invade you, and shall express or de- 
clare such his wicked intention by printing, 
writing, preaching, or malicious and advised 
speaking, being thereof legally convicted, shall 
be adjudged a traitor.”—And, because much 
of our late misery took its rise from seditious 
Pamphlets, and Speeches from the pulpits, it is 
provided, “ That if any man shall maliciously 
and advisedly publish or athrm your majesty 
to be an Heretic, or a Papist, or that you en- 
deavour to introduce Popery, or shall stir up 
the people to hatred or dislike of your royal 
person or government, then every such person 
shall be made incapable of any office or em- 
ployment either in Church or State ; and it 
any man shall maliciously and advisedly attirm, 
that the parliament begun at Westm. the Srd 
of Nov. 1640, is yet in being; or that any 
Covenant or engagement since that time im- 
posed upon the people doth oblige them to en- 
deavour a change of the government either in 
church or state ; or that either or both houses 
of parliament have a legislative power without 
your majesty; then every such offender, being 
thercof legally sonviced, shall incur the pe- 
nalties of a Premunire, mentioned in the sta- 
tute made 16 Rd. IJ.”—JIn the next place, sir, 

ive me leave, I beseech you (without any vio- 
ence to the Act of Oblivion), to remember a 
‘sad etfect of the distempers in the last age. 
When the fever began to scize upon the people, 
they were impatient till they lost some blood. 
The lords spiritual, who in all ages had enjoved 
a place in parliament, were by an act of par- 
liament excluded. Your majesty’s royal grand- 
father was often wont to say, ‘“‘ No Bishop, No 
King.” We found his words true; for, after 
they were put out, the fever still increasing, in 
another fit the temporal lords followed, and 
then the king himself. Nor did the humour 
rest there; but, in the round, the house of 
commons was first garbled, and then turned 
out of doors. It is no wonder, when a sword 
js put into a madman’s hand, to see him cut 
oft limb by limb, and then to kill himself. 
Wher there is a great breach of the sea upon 
the low grounds, by the violence of the torrent, 
the rivers of sweet waters are often turned 
aside, and the salt waters make themselves a 
channel ; but when the breach is made up, 
good husbands drain their lands again, and 
restore the ancient sewers.—Thanks be to God, 
the flood is gone off the face of this Island. 
Our turtle dove hath found good footing. Your 
majesty is happily restored to the government ; 
the temporal lords and commons are restored 
to sit in parliament. And shall the Church 
alone now suffer? ‘ Sit “Ecclesia Anglicana 


libera, et habeat Libertates suas illesas,’ In 


order to this ‘great work, the commons have 
prepared a Bill to repeal that law which was 
made in 17 Car. wherebv the Bishops were 
excluded this house: these noble lords have all 
agreed ; and now we bee your majesty will 
give it life, Speak but the word, great sir ; 
and your servants yet shall live—We cannot 
well forget the method, how our late miseries, 
like waves of the sea, came in upon us: First, 
The people were invited to petition, to give 
colour to some illegal demands. Then they 
must renonstrate, then they must protest, 
then they must covenant, then they must as-o- 
ciate, then they must engage against our lawful 
government, and for the maintenance of the 
most horrid tyranny that ever was mvented. 
For the prevention of this practice tor the 
future, we do humbly tender unto your ma- 
jesty a Bill, intitaled, “* An Act against Tu- 
mults and Disorders, upon pretence of pre- 
paring or presenting public Petitions, or Ad- 
dresses, to your majesty or the parhament.””-— 
In the next place, we held iteur duty to unde- 
ceive the people, who have been poisoned with 
an opinion, that the Militia of this nauion was 
in themselves, or io their representatives tA 

arliament ; and, according to the ancient 
lines laws, we have declared the sule right of 
the Militia to be in your majesty. And for- 
asmuch as our time hath not permitted us to 
finish a Bill intended for the future ordering 
of the sane; we shall present vou with a tem- 
porary Bill, for the present managing and dis- 
posing of the Land Forces ; and likewise ano- 
ther Bill for establishing certain Articles and 
Orders for the Regulation and Government of 
your majesty’s Navies and Forces by sea.— 
According to your majesty’s commands, we 
have examined many of the Public and Private 
Bills which passed last parliament ; and have 
prepared some Bills of Confirmation, We 
have also ascertained the Pains and Penalties 
to be imposed upon the persons or estates of 
those miscreants who had a hand in the mur 
der of your royal father of blessed memory, 
and were therctore excepted in your majesty 8 
Act of Oblivion ; wherein we have declared to 
all the world, how just an indignation we had 
against that horrid regicide.—We have like- 
wise prepared a Bill for the Collection of great 
Arrears of the Duty of Excise; which I do 
here, in the name of the commons, humbly 
present unto vour majesty. The reason, we 
conceive, why it was not formerly paid, was 
because the people disliked the authority 
whereby it was imposed. But, understanding 
that it is now given to your majesty, it will 
come in with as great freedom ; aliquisque 
malo erit usus in illo.—Your majesty was 
pleased, at the opening of the parliament, to 
tell us, ‘ That you intended tbis summer to 
take a Progress, and see your people, and at 
your return did hope to bring a queen home 
with you.’ Sir, this welcome news hath made 
us cast about all ways for your accommodation, 
And therefore, that no conveniences might be 
wanting, either for your majesty, your queen, 
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or your attendants, we have prepared a Bill, 
inttuled, ‘An Act for providing necessary 
Carriages, in all your royal Progrenes and Re- 
movals.’ Your majesty was likewise pleased, 
at our first meeting, to say, ‘ You would not 
tire us with hard duty and hot service ; and 
therefore about this time intended a Recess.’ 
That royal favour will now be very seasonable ; 
and we hope advantageous both to your ma- 
Jesty and ourselves: we know, in our absence, 
your pnucely heart and head will not be free 
from cares and thoughts of our protection ; 
and when we leave our hive, like the indus- 
tnous bee, we shall but fly about the several 
countries of the nation to gather honey ; and, 
wien your majesty shall be pleased to naine 
the une, return with loaded thighs unto our 
house again.” 

The King’s Speech at the Adjournment.] 
After giving his royal assent to the said Bills, 
the King made the following speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; I perceive, by 
the thin appearance of the members of both 
houses this day, that itis high time to adjourn, 
In truth, the season of the year as well as your 
particular affairs require it; and therefore L do 
willingly consent to it—I thank you for the 
many good Bills you have presented me with 


this day ; of which, I hope, the benefit will re-. 


dound to the whole kingdom. I thank you for 
the care you have taken for the safety of my 
person; which, trust me, isthe more valuable 
to me, for the consequence I think it is of to 
jou. And, upon my conscience, there is no- 
body wishes ill to me, but they who would 
quckly revenge themselves of you ifthey could. 
~! thank you for the care you have taken of 
Yourselves, of your own safety and honour, in 
the Act against Tumults and Disorders upon 
pretence of Petitions ; to which license we owe 
much of the calamities we have undergone : 
But [ thank you with all my heart, indeed as 
much as I can do for any thing, for the repeal 
cae ia excluded the Bishops from 
. og 10 pariament. It was ap uoha 
ian unhappy time, passed with many Gohan 
Py Circumstances, and attended with miserable 
Sventa; and therefore Ido again thank you for 
repealing it, You have thereby restored par- 
“ments to their primitive institutions. And I 
Pe, my lords and gentlemen, you will in a 
- lime restore them to the primitive order, 
ae gravity of debates and determinations, 
hthe license of the late distempered times 
: #0. much cormpted; which is the only way 
aiansy parliaments to their primitive vene- 
aay ae the people, whichI heartily wish they 
iene have,—My Lords and Gealenen ; 
ate now going to your several countries : 
= Youcannot but be very welcome, for the 
as you have performed here. I do very 
an 7 recommend the good government and 
on i your countries to your care, and your 
= saad ee your drag There are dis- 
mn Pered spirits enough, which lie in wait to 
laying reproaches upon the 
government, reproaches upon 
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me, and reproaciies upon you. Your wisdoms 

and reputation and authority will, I doubt not, 

weigh down their light credit ; and the old and 

new good laws will, | hope, preventany mischief 
they intend. However, you bave done very 

well (and I do very heartily thank you for it) 
in declaring my sole right overthe Militia; the. 
questioning of which was the fountain from 

which all our bitter waters flowed. I pray make 

haste to put the whole kingdom into such pose 

ture, that evil men, who will not be converted, 

may yet choose to be quiet, because they find 

that they shall not be able to dothe harm they - 
desire to dn.—I know you have begun many 
Bills in both houses which cannot be finished 
till your meeting again: And, that they may 
be tinished then, I forbear to make a sessions 
now; but am contented that you adjourn till 
the 20th of Nov. when I hupe, by God’s bless- 
ing, we shall come happily together again.— 
In a word, my lords and gentlemen, T thank 
you for what you have done; and am confident, 
that what you have lett undone you will dig. 
peer with all alacrity, and to all our satis- 
actions, at our next meeting. And so you 
may adjourn till the 20th of November.” 

Lhe King’s Speech at the Meeting of Parlia- - 
ment.] Nov. 20. The parliament met per 
suant to adjournment, the Bishops being re- 
stored to their seats in the house of peers. 
Upon which occasion the King was pleased 
to declare his mind to both houses in the 
speech following : 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons: I know the visit I make you this 
day is not necessary, is not of course: yet, if 
there were nu more in it, it would not be: 
strange thatI come to see, what you and I have 
so long desired to see, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and the Commons of England met ‘ 
together to consult for the peace and safety of 
Church and State, by which parliaments are 
restored to their prigitive lustre and integrity: 
Ido heartily congratulate with you for this 
day. But, my lords and gentlemen, as my 
coming hither at this time is somewhat extra- 
ordinary; so the truth is, the occasion of my 
coming is more extraordinary. It is to sa 
something to you on my own behalf, to ask 
somewhat of you for myself; which is more 
than I have done of you or of those who met 
here before you, since my coming into Eng- 
land. I needed not have done it then ; and, up- 
on my conscience, I need not do it now. They 
did, and you do, upon all occasions, express 
so great an affection and care of all that con- 
cerns me, that I may very well refer both the 
matter and manner of your doing any thing 
for me, to your own wisdoms and kindness. 
And indeed, if I did think that what I am to 
gay to you now did alone or did most concern 
myself; ifthe uneasy condition I am in, if the 
streights and necessities I am to struggle with, 
did not manifestly relate to the public peace 
and safety, more than to my own particular 
otherwise than as I am concerned in the pub- 
lic, I should not give you this trouble this day. 


° 
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I can bear my necessities whicb merety relate 
to myself with patience enough.— Mr. Speaker 
and you Gentlemen of the house of Commons: 
I do not now importune you to make more 


haste in the settling the constant Revenue of 


the crown, than is agreeable to the method you 
propose to yourselves; to desire you seriously 
to consider the insupportable weight that lies 
upon it, the obligation it les under, to provide 
for the interest, honour and sccunty of the 
nation, in another proportion than in any 
former times it hath been obliged to: But I 
come to put you in mind of the crying Debts 
which do every day call upon me; of some 
mecessary provisions which are to be made 
without delay for the very satety of the king- 
dom; of the great sum of money that should 
be ready to discharge the several fleets when 
they come home ; and for the necessary pre- 
parations that are to be made for the setting out 
new flects to sea against the spring, that reve- 
nue being already anticipated upon as impor- 
tant services which should be assigned to 
those preparations. These are the pressing 
occasions which I am forced to recommend to 
you with all possible carnestness, and to con- 
jure you to provide for as speedily as is possi- 
ble, and in such a manner as nav give a se- 
curity at home, and some reputation abroad. 
I make this discourse to you with some conh- 
dence, because I am very willing and desirous 
that you should thoroughly examine whether 
these necessities I mention be real or imayina- 
ry, or whether they are fallen upon us by my 
fault, my own ill managery, or excesses, and 
provide for them accordingly. I am very 
willing that you make a full inspection into 
my Revenue, as well the disbursements as re- 
ceipts; and if you find it hath been il-managed 
by any corruption in the officers I trust, or by 
my own unthriftiness, I shall take the infor- 
mation and advice you shall give me very 
kindly ; I say, if you tind it; forI would not 
have you believe any loose discourses, how 
confidently soever urged, of giving away four 
score thousand pounds in a morning, and many 
other extravagancies of that kind. I have 
much more reason to be sorry that I have not 
to reward those who have ever faithfully served 
the king my father and myself, than ashamed 
of any bounty I have exercised towards any 
man*, My Lords and Gentlemen; I am 


* «¢ Let no man wonder,” says lord Claren- 
don, “ that within so little time as a year and 
a half, or very little more, after the king’s re- 
turn, that is, from May to November in the next 
year, and after so great sums of money raised by 
acts of parliament upon the people, his ma- 
jesty’s Debts could be so crying and unportu- 
nate, as to disturb him to that degree as he 
expressed, It was never enough understood, 
thatin all that time he never received from 
the parliament more than the 70,000l. to- 
wards his Coronation; nor were the Debts 
which were now 60 grievous to bim contracted 


by himeelf (though it cannot be suppused but 
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sorry to find that the general temper and af- 

feciions of the nation are not so well composed 

as I hoped they would have been, after s0 siz- 

nal blessings trom God Almighty upon us all, 

and after so great indulgence and condescen- 
sions from me towards all interests. There 
are many wicked instruments, still as active as 
ever. who labour night and day to disturb the 
public peace, and to make all people jealous 
of each other. It will be worthy of your care 
and vigilance, to provide proper remedies for 
the diseases of that kind; and if you find new 
diseases, vou must study new remedies. Let 
us not be discouraged : It we help one another 
we shall, with God's blessing, master all our 
difficulties. Those which concern matters of 
Religion, I confess to you are too hard for 
me ; and therefore [ do commend them to your 
care and deliberation, which can best provide 
for them.—TI shall not need to recommend, or 
put youin mind of, the good correspondence 
that ought to be kept between you, for the 
good of yourselves and me, and the whole 
kingdom ; and I may tell you, it is very neces- 
sary for usall. You will find, whoever doth not 
love me, doth not love you? and they who have 
no reverence for you have little kindness for 
me. Therefore, I pray, Ict us adhere fast to 
each other; and then we shall with the help of 
God, in a short time persuade or oblive all 
mento that submission and obedience to the 

law, as may constitute a full measure of hap- 
piness to prince and people, and persuade our 
neighbours to that esteem and value they have 
formerly had for us.” 

Information given to the House of 4 Preshy- 
tertan Plot.) The commons were no sooner 
returned to their house, than sir John Pack- 
ington, member for Worcester, gave Informa- 
tion of a dangerous Presbyterian Plot on foot ; 
and that many of the cliet of the conspira- 
tors were in prison at Worcester: the mem- 
bers also who served for Oxtords:.‘re, Hert- 
fordshire, Staffordshire, and several other 
counties, gave i. the hike Intormations, 

Nov 21, The lords received a Message 
from the commons by Mr. Secretary Morrice 
to let them know, “ That the bouse of com- 
mons have intelligence that divers Male- 
contents, Fanatics, Cashiered and Disbanded 
Otficers and Soldiers, and others, have some 
Design amongst them, tending to the breach 


that he bad contracted debts himself in 
that time): all the money that had been 
given and had been applied to the pay- 
ment of the Land and Sea forces, and had 
done neither. Parliaments do seldom make 
their computations right, but reckon what 
they give to be much more than is ever re- 
ceived, and what they are to pay to be as 
much less than in truth they owe; so that 
when all the money that was collected was 
paid, there remained still very much due to 
the soldiers, and much more to the seamen; 
and the clamour from both reached the king’s 


ears, as if they had been levied by his warrant 


- 
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of the peace of this kingdom; therefore they ! those Regicides that came in upon Proclama- 


desire their lordships would join with them, t» 
move lus majcsty that he would please to is- 
suc vuta Proclamation, that all suspicious and 
loose persons may he forthwith sent out of 
these towns of London and Westminster, and 
the I:berties thereof tor some time.” 

Tins day, the commons, to shew their rea- 
din:ss to assist the king in his wants, voted 
“That the sum of 1,200,000/ be speedily 
pad and raised for the Supply of the king's 
Majesty's present occasions ;” aud so procecd: d 
accordinsly, For which the king soon alter 
rewurned tus hearty Thanks, and particularly 
eyressd, how exceeding much he was be- 
huidento the commons tor their great gift, and 
the manner of it, in giving so fiecly. After 
whic, Le declared by a Message to the coim- 


inons, signifying, “ That, making the good of 


his people the subject of bis thoughts, and 
considering that the calling in the Money, 
called the Commonweaith’s Money, by the 
last of this month, might be prejudicial to his 
peopie, and hazard the exportation of a great 
part thereof, he was graciously pleased, by the 
advice of his privy council, to direct a Pro- 
damation to be issued, signifying his majesty’s 


Pleasure to accept of the said Money in any 


pment tobe made to him till the 25th of 


rch next.” 
_Proccedings against the Regicides renewed. | 
Nov. 25, The first parliament having respited the 
panishments af several of the Regicides, as: 
well those that lay under condemnation, as 
others not so flagrantly guilty of that crime, 
houses resumed the matter, and this day 
and for his service. And his majesty under- 
stood too well, by the experience of the ill 
eae of the last year, when both the 
army and the ships were so long continued in 
pay, for want o oney to disband and pay 
them off, what the trouble and charge would 
be, if the several Flects should return before 
money was provided to discharge the seamen; 
re for that the clamour would be only upon 
m.—But there was an expense that he had 
o engaged in from the time of his return, 
and Py which he had contracted a great Debt, 
e ie very few men could take notice; nor 
cou ae king think fit to discover it, till he 
a i provided against the mischief which 
ert aah attended the discovery. It will 
ae is Toe that in so warlike an age, 
made nance armies and fleets of England had 
more Noise in the world for 20 years, 


fh dae more hattles at land and sea, than 
the world had done besides. or any one 

people bad don 

at 


, sa in any age hefore ; and when 
ships at = ; fa there remained a 100 
thousand ey an Army of near threescore 
Tower eae poe there should not be in 
neing to the ndon, and in all the stores be- 
indeed of ane crown, Fire-Arms enough, nor 
0 any other kind, to arm three thousand 


DEN; nor powd 
) er and nays isi 
© set out al provisions enough 


Vor. ve Ships of war — From the death 


tion were brorg!t to the bar of the house of 
lords, to answer what they could say for them- 
selves, why jJudement should not be executed 
againstthemn. They severally giledged, * That, 
upon his mayesty’s gracious Declaraiion from 
Breda, and the Votes of Parliament, and his 
mayesty’s Proclamation, published by the ad- 
vice of the lords aud commons then assembled 
In paruament, they did render themselves, 
being advised that: they should thercby secure 
their lives; and humbly craved the benctit 
thereof. andthe merev of the houses, and their 
mediation to fis majesty in their bebalts,’ 
Harry Marten briskly added, § That he had 
“never obeycd any Proclamation before this, 
“and hoped that he should nat be hanged for 
taking of tie kine’s word now.’ New de- 
bates arose about tnem, and a Bill was brought 
in for their exccntion, which was read twice, 
but afterwards dropt; and so they were all 
sent to their several prisons, and but little 
more heard of them. ‘The ditiiculty had like 
to have been the heavier upon them, by rea- 
son of several seditious pamphlets published 
nbout this time; and likewise by reason of a 
Message trum the King, delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor in a cuntcrence between both 
houses.t 

The Tord Chencellar’s Declaration concerne 
ing a Plot ia agitetion.] Dee. 19. The Lord 


Chancellor acquainted the lords, “ That he- 


had a Message to deliver from the Wing ; 
which was, to let them know, that besides the 
Apprehensions and Tears that are generally 
abroad, l:is majesty hath received Letters from 


of Cromwell, no care had becn taken for sup- 
plies of any of the stores, And the changes 
which ensued in the government, and putting out 
and in new otlicers; the expeditions of Lam- 
bert against sir George Booth, and afterwards 
into the North; and other preparations for 
those factiuns and partics which succeeded 
each other; and the continual opportunities 
which the officers had for embezzlement ; and 
lastly, the setting out that fleet which was sent 
to attend upon the king for his return ; had so 
totally drained the stores of all kinds, that the 
magazines were no better replenished than is 
mentioned before: which as soon as his ma- 
jesty knew, as he could not be lovg ignorant 
of it, the first care he took was to conceal it, 
that it might not be known abroad or at home, 
in howall a posture he was to defend himself 
against an enemy. And then he committed 
the care of that province to a noble person, 
whom he knew he could not trust too much, 
and made sir Wm. Compton master of the 
Ordnance, and made all the shitts he could 
devise for monies, that the work might be be- 
gun. And hereby insensibly he had contracted 
n great Debt: and these were part of the cry- 
ing debts, and the necessary provisions which 
were to be made without delay for the very 
safety of the kingdom, which he told the par 
liament.” Life, p. 145. ¢ Echard, p, 795. 
Q 
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several parts of the kingdom, and also bv in- 
tercepted letters it does appear, that divers 
discontented persons are endeavouring to raise 
new troubles, to the disturbance of the peace 
of the kingdom, as in many particulars was 
instanced: which matter being of so great 
consequence, his mnajesty’s desire is, That the 
house of commons may be made acquainted 
with it, that so his majesty may receive the 
advice and counsel of both houses of parlia- 
ment, whatis fit to be done herein; and to 
think of some proper remedy to secure the 
peace of the kingdom.”--Upon this, a joint 
committee of both houses was appointed to 
sit, notwithstanding the usual recess at Chirist- 
mag, in oiderto make discoveries, and prepare 
a Report against the next mecting ; the sub- 
stance of which, as delivered by the lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, was as follows :— That 
there was found with Salmon a List of 160 
Officers of the late Army: that it was farther 
discovered that there should have been a 
mecting in London about the 10th of Dec, and 
that they intended, about the end of Jan. to 
have made sure of Shrewsbury, Coventry, and 
Bristol, and that they should rise im several 
arts at once: that where they were preva- 
ae they should begin with Assassination, 
which moved one of them to relate, § That 
some of the Jate king’s Judges were enter- 
tained in France, Wolland and Germany, and 
held constant correspondence with those, and 
were fomented by some foreign Princes.” That 
many arms were brought in order to this de- 
sign, and that they bragged, ‘ If they once got 
footing, they should not want means to carry 
on their work.’ That they were discovered by 
one of their party, and his relaticn confirmed 
by such intelligence from abroad, as never 
failed.”’? Tle further told them, ** That at Hun- 
tington many there mct under the name of 
Quakers, that were not so, and rode there in 
multitudes by might, to the great terror of his 
majesty’s good subjects. That it might be 
wondercd at, that some proposals were not 
made to remedy this impending evil: but the 
king bad advised with the duke of Albemarle, 
now present at this committee, and has put 
two trooy's into Shrewsbury, and a# many into 
Coventry ; who, by the way, have broken a 
great knot of thieves, and taken twenty. That 
a rumour was spread, that the appointing of 
this Committee was only a Plot to govern by 
an “Army; bat the committce was very sen- 
sible of the real danger, and hoped the houses 
would be so too; ard that since all their ad- 
versaries were united to destroy them, so they 
should unite to preserve themsclves.” . 
Corporation set passed.| Dec. 19. The 
Act for regulating Corporutions was passed. 
It made a great noise, and met with some 
struggles im the house. It proved indeed a 
severe morifcation and a blow to one party, 
and made a unighty alteration in several places, 
which the court was pleased to look upon as 
nests of sedition. Part of the Preamble very 
well shews the design of the Act, namely, That 
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the Succession in such Corporations may be 
most properly perpetuated in the hands of per- 
sons well affected to his majesty, and the es- 
tablished government ; it being too well known, 
that notwithstanding all his majesty’s endea- 
vours, and unparalleled indulgence, in par- 
doning all that is past, nevertheless many evil 
spirits are still working: therefore, for this, 
every mayor, alderman, common-council- 
man, or any other othcer in a Corporation, 
was obliged, besides the common Oath of Al- 


1661.—The Corporation Act passed. 


| legiance and Supremacy, and a parucular De- 


claration against the Solemn League and Co- 
venant, to take an Oath, declaring, ‘ That it 
was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
to take Arms aginst the king; and that he 
did abhor that traiterous position of taking 
aris by his authority against bis person, or 
against those commissioned by him.’ And, to 
put this in execution, the king was authorized 
to grant. a commission to such persons as he 
thought fit, to last above two years, with 
suflicient power to answer the ends of the act. 
Lhe Speaker's Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Money Bill, and the Corporation 
dct.}| Dec. 20. The Money Bill, the Corpo- 
ration Act, and two other bills, being ready for 
the royal assent, the king came to the house of 
peers. The commons being sent for, came 
with their Speaker; who made the following 
Speech : 
‘Mav it please your most excellent ma- 
jesty; ‘The last time the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the commons house of parliament, 
had the honour to wait upon you in this place, 
your majesty was graciously ei to con- 
gratulate with them, for the glorious meeting 
of the lords spiritual and temporal and com- 
mons of England, in this your full, free, and 
legal parliament.—Great sir, it 1s our present 
comfort, and will be our future glory, that God 
lath made us instrumental for the repairs of 
those breaches which the worst of times had 
made upon the best of governments. The late 
great eclipse in our horizon, occasioned by the 
Interposiuon of the earth, is now vanished ; 
the stars in our firmament are now full of 
light ; the light of our moon is become like the 
light of the sun; and the light of our sun is 
sevenfold—A man that sees the river of 
Thames at a high water, and observes how 
much it sinks in a few hours, wonld think it 
running quite away ; but, by the secret provi- 
dence of God, we see that when the ebb is at 
the lowest, the tide of a rising water 1s nearest 
the return.—Your majesty was likewise gra- 
ciously pleased to speak something to us on 
your own behalf; and did vouchsafe to say, 
you would ask something for yourself; withal 
declaring some uncasiness in your condition, 
by reason of some crying Debts which daily 
called for satisfaction—Great sir, I am not 
able to express, at the hearing of those words, 
with what a sympathy the whole body of the 
parliament was presently affected. The circu- 
lation of the blood, of which our naturalists do 


| tell us, was never so sensibly demonstrated as 
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by this experiment. Before your majesty’s 
words were all fallen from your lips, you aight 
have seen us biush: all our blood came into 
our faces; trom thence it hasted down without 
obstrucuon to every part of the body ; and, 
attera due consulting of the several parts, it 
was found necessary to breathe a vein.—We 
cannot foryet how much our treasure hath 
been exhausted; but we remember also it was 
by usurping and tyrannical powers; and there- 
fure we are easily persuaded to be at some 
more expence to keep them out. The mer- 
chant tells us, rt is good policy, in a troubled 
sea, to lose some part of our cargo, thereby 
to save the rest.—With your majesty’s leave, 
we have been bold to look into the present 
state of affairs ; and find those great sums that 
have been heretofore advanced upon us were 
rased must of them in bad times, and for ill 
purposes, to keep your majcsty out of this your 
nauve kingdom ; aud when your majesty re- 
turned home fro:n your long banishment, you 
found the naval storehouse unfurnished, which 
will not easily be supplied. The unsettled 
humours, and unquiet spirits, that are amongst 
us, do necessitate a costly guard for your royal 
person: the honourable accessions of Dunkirk, 
Tangier, and Jamaica, do at present require a 
great Supply ; but, we have reason to believe, 
mumeto come, will repay this nation their 
pnocipal with good interest.—Your majesty 
hath sent a royal fleet upon a happy errand, 
to bring your royal consort hither: and is there 
any Englishman will stick to pay the wages of 
those mariners, whose ships do bring so good a 
freight?—Upon all these considerations, your 
loyal cammons were in pain, until, hke prudent 
and good husbands, they had redeemed the 
nation from all its public Debts. And that 
your majesty may at once have a full measure 
of their duty and affection to yourself, and that 
your neighbours abroad, as well as the discon- 
tented Commonwealth’s men with all their 
complicated interests here at home, may see 
appy correspondence that is between our 

head and all the members of this hody politic; 
we have chearfully and unanimously given your 
majesty twelve hundred and three score thou- 
a pounds; which sum we desire may be 
in 18 monthis, by six quarterly payments, 
=i fie rate of 70,000/. per mensem, to begin 
Sth of this present Dec. ; in order where- 


unto, we humbl ajesty’ 
Brusca ed your majesty’s royal 


he King’s Speech thereon ] After 
King’s Speech : passing 
oO nus his malesty was pleased to make 
“ Mr, 


8 peaker, and you Gentlemen of 
re chee of Commons; You have made 
me is Cay @ very great and a very noble 
Se aly a beer that I have received be- 
for neha already, before you presented it: 
ee me, the benefit is not small, which 
eater aro have already, from the re- 
7 of this present, from the alacrity 
ection you have so unanimously ex- 


in this affair.—My Lords and Gen- 
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demen’; I dotiank you with all my heart for 
it; and L will not enlarge those thanks further, 
than by telling you, that [do not come more 
willingly this day to pass this Bill, than P will 
do to pass any other bills which you shall pro- 
vide fur the case, benétit, and security of my 
es and I do verily believe that vou and 

shall never be deceived or disappointed in 
the expectation we have of each other.” The 
parliament was then adjourned to the 7th of 
January, : 

Missage from the King to the Commons rela- 
tive tothe Moacy Bill.) Feb. 18. Mr. Se- 
cretary Morrice informed the commons, That * 
he had directions from his iajesty to desire 
the house, that they would put a Supersedeas 
to any further debate upon the Bill tor per- 
Mission to such persons as should advance 
Money for his majesty’s present occasions, to 
take interest at 10 percent. ‘That his majesty, 
finding the Bill night have some ungratctul 
relish in it, resolved to put himself upon the 
ercatest streivhts, rather than adventure upon 
any course that mightin the least seem to dis- 
gust this house, or prejudice his good subjects ; 
and therefore would endeavour to find some 
other means to supply his present urgent occa- 
sions, and desired the Bill might be laid aside.” 
This Message affected them so much, that 
they iminediately returned their humble Thanks 
to the king tor his tenderness to his people, 
and ordered, “ ‘Fhat his majesty be made | 
acquainted, that this house would leave no 
means unattempted to advance his majesty’s 
Revenue, and supply his present urgent occa- 
sions, 

The King’s Speech to the Commons in the 
Banguelling House, concerning his Necessities. | 
March 1. The King tinding his necessities to 
increase, ordered the commons to attend finn 
at Whitehall, in a body by themselves : which 
was accordingly done this day; when his 
majesty addressed them as follows: 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons; Finding it necessary to say 
somewhat to you, I thonght once of doing it 
by a Message, which hath been the most usual 
way; but when I considered, that speaking to 
you myself with that plainness and freedom I 
use to do, hath more of kindness 10 it; anil 
with what affection you use to receive what I 
say to you, I resolved to deliver my Message 
to you myself; and have therefore sent tor 
you hither, which hat been frequently done. 
heretofore, though it be the first ume I have 
done so.—I do speak my heart to you, when L 
tell you, that [ do believe, that, from the first 
institutions of parliaments to this hour, there 
was never a house of commons fuller of atlec- 
tion and duty to their king, than you are to 
me; never any that was more desirous and 
solicitous to gratify their king, than you are to 
oblige me ; never a house of commons in which 
there were fewer persons without a full mea- 
sure of zeal for the honour and welfare of the 
king and country, than there are in this.— 
The wonderful alacrity that you shewed at your 

Qa? 
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first coming together, in giving me sv liberal; hear you are very zealous for the Church, and 


a Supply, was an unquestionable instance of | very sulicitous, and even jealous that there 4 


this ; and, lL assure you, made our neighbours 
abroad look upon me, and you with much the 
more respect and estcem; and [ am persuaded, 
even broke the heart of some desperate and 
seditious desivns at home : in aword, L kuow 
most of your faces and names, and can vever 
hope to find better tnen ii your places. —You 
will wonder now, after T have withagly made 
this just acknowledgment to you, that J shouid 
Jament, and even complain, that I, and you, 
and the kingdom, are yct without that present 
fruit and advantage which we might reasonably 
promise ourselves from such a harmony of 
affections, and a unity in resolutions, to ad- 
vance the public service, aud to provide for 
the Peace and Security of the kingdom ; that 
you du not expedite those good counsels which 
are necessary for both, [ know not how it 
comes to pass, but for these many weeks past, 
‘even since your last adjournment, private and 
particular business have almost thrust the con- 
sideration of the public out of doors ; and, in 
truth, Edo not know, that you are nearer set- 
tling my Revenue, than you were at Christmas : 
Tam sure I have communicated my condition 
to you, without reserve ; what I have coming 
im, and what my neccssary disbursements are : 
and I ain exceedingly deceived, if whatsoever 
you give me, be any otherwise given to ine, 
than to be issued out for your own use and 
henefit.—T'rust me, it shall be so; and, if you 
consider it well, you will find, that you are the 
richer by what you give ; since it is all to be 
laid out, that you may enjoy the rest in Peace 
and Sccurity.—Gentlemen, f need not put you 
in mind of the miserable effects which have 
attended the Wants and Necessities of the 
crown: I need not tell you that there is a Repub- 
lican party stillin the kingdom, which have the 
courage to promise themselves another Revo- 
lution : and, methinks, I should as little need 
to tell you, that the only way, with God’s 
blessing, to disappoint their hopes, and indeed 
to reduce them trom those extravagant hopes 
and desires, 1s, to let them see, that you have 
so provided for the crown, that it hath where- 
withal to support itselt, and to secure you ; 
which, Iam sure, is all I desire, and desire 
only for your preservation.—Therefore I do 
conjure you, by all the professions of affection 
you have made to me, by all the kindness I 
know you have for me, after all your dcliber- 
ations, betake yourselves to some speedy reso- 
lutions; and scttle such a real and substantial 
Revenue upon me, as may hold some propor- 
tion with the necessary expences I am at, for 


_ the peace, and benefit, and honour of the 


kingdom ; that they who look for troubles at 
home, may despair of their wishes; and that 
our neizbbours abroad, by seeing that all is 
well at home, may have that esteem and value 
of us, as may secure the interest and honour 
of the nation, and make the happiness of this 
kingdom, and of this city, once more the adini- 
ration and envy of the world.—Gentlemen, I 


3 
not expedition enough used in that affairs I 
thank you for ir, siace, [ presume, it proceeds 
from a good root of piety and devotion: but 
L mest tell vou, F have the worst luck in the 
world, if, atter all the reproaches of being a 
papist, whilst L was abroad, I am suspected of 
bang « Presbyterian now To am come home. 
—J know you willnot take it unkindly, if I tell 
vou, that Lam as zealous for the Church of 
England, as any of you can be; and am 
enough acquainted with the enemies of it, on 
all sides ; that I am: as much in love with the 
Rook of Common Prayer as you can wish, and 
have prejudice enough to those that du net 
love it ; who, I hope, in time will be better in- 
formed, and change their minds: and you may 
he confident, | dv as much desire to see a Uni- 
furmity settled, as ayy amongst you: I pray, 
trust me, in that affair I promise you to hasten 
the dispatch of it, with all convenient speed ; 
you may rely upon me in it.—TI have trans- 
mitted the Bovk of Common Prayer, with 
those Alterations and Additions which have 
lieen presented to me by the Convocation, to 
tle house of peers, with my approbation, that 
the Act of Uniformity may relate to it: 80 
that I presume it will be shortly dispatched 
there; and when we have done all we caa, 
the well settling that affair will require great 
prudence and discretion, and the absence of 
all passion and precipitation.—I will conclude 
with putting you in mind, that the season of 
the year; the cunvenience of your being in 
the country, in many respects for the good and 
welfare of it (for you will find much tares have 
been sowed there, in your absence); the ar- 
rival of my Wife, who [ expect some time this 
month ; and the necessity of my own being 
out of town to meet her, and to stay some 
time before she comes hither; makes it 
very necessary, that the parliament be ad- 
journed before Easter, to meet again in the 
winter: and that it may do so, I pray lay 
aside private business, that you-may, in that 
time, dispatch the publick : and there are few 
things I reckon more public, than your = pro- 
viding for the security of the Fen-Lands, which 
T have so often recommended to you ; and do 
it now, very earnestly. I pray let no private 
animosities or contests endanger a work of $0 
creat a benefit and honour to the nation ; bat 
first provide for the support of the work, and 
then let justice be done for determination of 
particular interests. —The mention of my Wife’s 
arrival puts me in mind to desire you to put 
that compliment upon her, that her entrance 
into the town may be with more decency chan 


the ways will now suffer it to be : -and, to that 


purpose, I pray you would quickly pass -such 
laws'as are before you, in order to the mending 
those ways; and that she may not find W hite- 


hall surrounded with water.—I will detain yeu 


no longer, but do promise myself: great fruits 
of this conversation with vou ;’and shat’ you 
will justify the coufidence I have in: your-affec- 
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tion, by letting the world see, that you tnke 
mv concernments to heart, and are ready to 
du whatsoever 1 desire for the peace and wel- 
fare of the kingdom.” 

Hearth-Dloucy Bill.] These assurances of 
his majesty, had their desired effect. A Bill 
tw lava duty upon every Chimney Hearth, in 
each house of above two shillings a year, for 
ever, was forthwith agreed upon ; and his ma- 
. ety was moreover enabled to raise, fur the 3 
next ensuing months, one month’s tax in each 
year, alter the rate of 70,000/. a month, if ne- 
ees:ity should so require. 

The Press put into the hands of a Licenser.| 
Nor, says Raiph, did they rest here: the 
Press liad offended as well as the pulpit; 
the pariiament had becn treated with the same 
frecdom as the king, and both seemed more 
disposed to silence clamours, than remove the 
cau:e. As therefore the pulpit was to be 
purged by the Uniformity Act, care was taken 
to bridle the Press, and put the reins into the 
hands of a Licenser; who was generally so 
caretul to seal the fips of falshood and abuse, 
that even truth and justice could rarely obtain 
a bearing. 

To couvmee his majesty yet farther, how 
extremely desirous they were, that the repub- 
lican spirit should be entirely subdued, they 
took the afuir of the Militia again into consi- 
deration, and prepared that Bill, which has put 
the power of the sword in the king’s band. 

The Quakers’ Bill passed.| ‘There was 
yet another Bill, continues the above writer, 
which had hung in the house of Lords ever 
siace last session, and which was now to be 
passed into a law: and this was the Bill to 
oblige the Qoakers to take the Oaths. Favour 
able as the crisis was to cvery rigorous and 
penal measure, the lords, as we have already 
remarked, had not stomachs strong enough to 
digest quite so fest, as the co:snmons furnished 
them with this sort of fuod. ‘Chus, with regard 
to the Bill now before us, finding the Title had 
relation only to the Quakers, and that in the 

of it, a provision was made for extending 
the penalties to ‘ others,’ they started excep-' 
fons, treated it as an inconsistency at least, 
and ordered, That it should be limited to the 
Quakers ‘ only.” A free conference ensued 
between the two houses, the commons adhered 
to the letter of their Bill, and upon the report 
thereof, their lordships so qualified their Alter-, 
ations, that all objections were removed, and, 

bill was passed by commission on ‘the 2d 
of May.* (Ralph, vol. i. p. 62.) 


ee ie th 
‘a, “In the late Debates upon the Quakers 
yc. reference was made to the horrid im- 
ah what they called ‘tke Spirit,’ not 
Snly dictating the mast extravagant opinions, 
- driving to the most abominable practices. 
nih that. party had their brains dislocated 
thei isplaced. Some whercof -bave taken 
F cluidren, and -geme: and sacrificed them, 
Preendivg a. perticular-command, like that 
geve to : :35.a woman ef; Dover 


‘ 
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Petition of the distressed Royalists.] During 
this session, the distressed Royalists set forth 
their miserable case in the following remark- 
able Paper; which drew an Aid in their favour 
of 60,0001, 

“ An humble Representation of the sad con- 
dition of many of the King’s Party; | 
who, since his majesty’s happy Resto- 
ration, bave no Kelief, and but lan- 
guishing hopes. ‘logether with Pro- 
posals how some of them may be spee- 
dily relieved, and others assured thereof, 
within a reasonable time. 

“¢ What miseries and persecutions we Roye- 


cut off her child’s head, andalledged this Scrip- 
ture. Others have shut themselves up with a 
Bible, and resolved to eat nothing, because it 
is written, that * Man shall not live by bread 
‘alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
‘ outof the mouth of God.’ Some have killed 
their cat, because she bad taken a mouse on 
Sunday, but deferred the execution ull Moa- 
day. Evach op Evan, near Shrewsbury, killed 
his own mother and brother in cold blood; 
having no other quarrel against them but that 
they loved the Liturgy,” &c. Hist. of the 
English and Scotch Presbyterians. 

On the other band, to discountenance these 
strange stories, we find the following affecting 
Petition in G. Fox’s Journal: ‘‘ There being 
verv many Friends in prison in the pation, 
Richard Hubberthorn, and 1 George Fox, drew 
up a paper concerning them, und got it de- 
livered to the King, that he might understand 
how we were dealt with by his officers. {t was 
thus directed : “ For the Kine. 

“‘ Friend, who art the chief ruler of these do- 
minions, here is a list of some of the Sufferings 
of the people of God, in scorn called Quakers, 
that have suffered under the changeable powers 
before thee, by whom there have been impri- 
soned, and under whow there have suffered for 
good conscience sake, and for bearing testi- 
mony to the truth as it is in Jesus, 3173 per- 
sons: and there lye yet in prison io the name 
of the Commonwealth 73 persons that we know 
of. And there have died in prison in the ume 
of the Commonwealth, and of Oliver and 
Richard the Protectors, through cruel and hard 
imprisonments upon nasty straw and in dun- 
geons, 32 persons. ‘There have been also 
imprisoned in thy name, since thy arrival, by 
such as thought to ingratiate themselves thereby 
to thee, 3068 persons. Besides this, our meet- 
ings are daily broken up by meu with clubs and 
arms (though we meet peaceably, according to 
the practice of God’s people in the primitive 
times) and our friends are thrown into water, 
and trod upon, until the very bluod gusheth 
out of them : the aumber of which abuses can 
hardly be-uttered. Now this we would have 
of thee, to set them at liberty, that lye in prison 
in the names of the Commonwealth, and of the 
two Protectors, and them. that lve in thy own 
name, for speaking the tryth, and for a good 
conscience, &c.” G. Fox's Journal, p. 582. 
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lists have suffered, fur 19 years past, no one, 
we presume, is a stranger to, that could see, or 
hear. he war began with the plunder of our 
goods and seizure of our rents, and it ended 
with the sale of our estates, or, at best, a cuim- 
position, which engaged us in debts; the bur- 
then whereof, where the parties were either 
indebted before, or bad tamilies to provide 
for, could not but be ruinous to them: such 
of us as had no lands, but lived by their ho- 
nest endeavours, were not only thrust out of 
their proper employments, but made incapable 
of any other that could aftord them a toler- 
able subsistance, so as many, the most de- 
serving of their country, have been forced to 
part with their inheritances to buy them 
bread: others, of tree and generous minds, 
have languished in tedious imprisonments: 
few, in comparison of the rest, by singular 
providence and frugality, have preserved them- 
selves.—With what courage and constancy of 
affection we have owned our cause, and party, 
even then, when but to name them civilly 
was treason, and worse, if worse could be; 
with what faith and perseverance we have 
expected our King’s return; with what in- 
visible comforts we have supported our 
feeble hopes, at their lowest ebbs of out- 
ward possibility, whilst all the politicians 
derided us as fond and credulous persons, 
who, with the purgatory of wise men, pur- 
chased only the Paradise of Fools; a kind of 
Alchymists, or Jews, who looked tor a Mes- 
siali that would come; and this confidence 
(grounded chiefly on our integrity) how it en- 
gaged us in attempts, which, perhaps, were 
more honest than prudent, by opposing Plots 
to Councils, and tumults to the bcst armies ; 
will not, I trust, be forgotten by English men in 
our days.—Let it not be once objected, that 
Our evudeavours were not successful; rather, 
let. it Le construed to our advantage, that 
though our valour was at first unfortunate, yet 
(through God’s blessing) our chearful patience 
hath at length, fulfilled our hopes, by degrees 
inclining the hearts of the most obstinate toa 
relenting; wherein as our trials were, so our 
triumphs are now the greater ; for to prevail by 
loyal sufferings, is the prerogative of true desert. 
—We joyfully, indeed, partake in the glory of 
his majesty’s Restitution, the peace of our 
country, the security of laws, and the prospect 
of future Scttlements, which are most pleasant 
to us: but, alas, we arc still exposed to the same 
necessities, nav, many of us are in worse con- 
dition, as to livelihood, than ever, partly by 
exhausting ourselves with unusual expences, 
that we might appear (like ourselves) con- 
cerned in his majesty’s welcome, and corona- 
tion ; partly, by prosecuting honest, but fruit- 
less, pretences, chiefly by the fate of poverty, 
which seldom continues without increasing, 
and, for the accomplishment of our misery, 
hope, which hitherto alone befriended and 
supported, hath now forsaken us.—Were our 
pressures moderate, or common, we should 
never mention them, but wait yet further upon 


Providence ; for we reckon our martyrdoin so 
honourable, and our cause so dear, that none 
but extreme exigents would be sensible on that 
behalf, such poverty being (we are sure) with< 
out reproach; had we cowphed with any of 
the late usurpers, otherwise than as prisoners 
must comply wath goalers, we should not have 
dared to look backward, nor presumed to look 
forward: but innocency and extremity together 
imbolden, or rather compel us to utter our 
complaints, where we think we may challenze, 
at Icast, a favourable audience.—-For, sitice 
the cause, we so carvestly contended tur, was 
indeed Jeast of all, our own (who amght casily 
have saved our stakes, as many others of the 
same persuasion did) and but im pare the 
king’s ; principally our countries, whose liberty, 
and even its being was at stake; it may secin 
a hard piece of justice, that the price of pub- 
lic freedom (when restored) should be the 
ruin only of such, as with their utmost perils 
chiefly asserted it; and the nation will appear 
(at least equally with his majesty) concerned 
in an expedient, lest if the martyrs and cham- 
pions of their country be now by it torsaken, 
(they being disabled by their sufferings, and 
others by their ill success discouraged) here- 
after, in the like exigent, which God prevent, 
our liberties should find neither champions, 
nor martyrs.—It grieves us, in all serious com- 
panies, to miecet with these and the lke re- 
flections; how will it discourage our tender 
plants of loyalty, to be the spectaturs of its 
ruin? How will it multiply neuters, to observe 
noble families extirpated, and their estates 
possessed, as many will be apt enough to col- 
lect, by wiser men? viz. such as took the 
strongest side. And may not the next genera- 
tion, from such premises, draw this conclu- 
sion, ‘ He loves danger too well, that lowes it 
for its own sake /’—Certainly, it were too much 
ignorance in us to suppose, that his majesty 1s 
able to contribute, in any proportion, to our 
relief; rather, we are sensible, that, should be 
impoverish himself, to gratify us, he would 
soon bein a condition, neither to support us 
nor himself; besides, we are satisfied of hs 
kindness towards us: but our recourse 1s (pro- 
perly) to the parliament, who (being equally 
concerned) can relieve us more powertully, 
and with less exception, wherein, we doubt 
not of his majesty’s gracious concurrence, and 
turtherance.—Wherefore, not to importune his 
majesty, (who, no doubt, hath a real and ten- 
der sympathy for us) we do (with much free- 
dom, but with all submission) declare to our 
representatives, as to good Englishmen, That 
as we on our part, shall for public good, as 
chearfully subscribe to the general Indemnity 
(when by their wisdoms contirmed) as any that 
have benefit thereby ; so if they, on their part, 
shall by confirming it, intercept those Reme- — 
dies which the law, our great birth-right, 
would afford us; we conccive, they oblige 
themselves to study somewhat of recompence, 
lest they give us subject of complaint, That, in 
such an Qblivion, they did but too well re- 
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member our enemies and only forget us.— ' jesty’s party, may he, from thence, wholly ex- 
And in truth, we hope, that the people in ge- cluded. 7. That deserving tenants of Bishops, 
neral, whose peace is thereby established, our | Deans and Chapters, &c. may be cenierall . 
fnends in particular, whose honour is thereby | and effectually recoinmended to the Church’s 
asserted ; but especially our late adversaries, | favour, in their great plenty, to accept of mo- 


who interests are thereby redeemed at our | derate Fines from them. 


8. That the lke 


expence, will trankly approve of such mode- | public recommendation may be made to allt 
rate satisfaction tous, as the parliament, in ; his majesty’s chief ministers, officers and com- 
their wisdoms shall think reasonable.—The | manders, for the employing, countenancing, and 
rether, fur that the Arrears of the late Army | encguraging, (by all lawtul means) such as 


and Navy, theagh coutracted tnost of them 
in umes of usurpation, being in effect dis- 
ciarzed; thuse of his majesty’s party in Lre- 
land, provided for by special allotments in his 
maicsty’s ate Declaration concerning that 
kiezdom; the Purchasers of Crown = and 
Ctusch Lands, protected by his majesty’s 
commission in their favour; the Clergy, not 
only restored to the improved possessions, but 
to fines of 2) years growth; many private per- 
sons rewarded with great gitts, oflices, and 
honours; we only seem abandoned as worthy 
of authing but pity from those that will vouch- 
sate it, unless our condition may be considered 
by our country in this parliament.—W herein, 
for their encouravement, we assure them, our 
pretences are not lofty, we covet not to en- 
gross the plenty of the nation, by purchasing 
palaces and parks with our debentures: no; the 
sum of our misfortune is, that in this estate, 
we are not only burdensome to ourselves and 
frends, but useless to our king and country ; 
alas, we have too long conversed with ruin, to 
conceive vast hopes ; and if, upon serious scru- 
tins, greater difficulties should appear, than 
We imagine, it is our known fundamental to 
acquiesce inthe judgment of our superiors; 
only we beg, that our case may be judged, to 
deserve some public consideration ; for how- 
ever, it will much enliven us, to find ourselves 
nat wholly despised, but that expedients to re- 
heve us are, at last, debated, for which we 
humbly offer these our Proposals. 1. That the 
Freatest services may he most rewarded, but 
the greatest necessities first relieved. 2. That 
's majesty would be graciously plcased to 
take an Account of all his Gifts and Grants, 
and suspend the conferring of any more, tall 
Persons of the highest safterinige and deserts 
11M some sort, accommodated. 3. That the 
sufferings, wants, and merits of pretenders may 
«examined by select committees, and cer- 
uhed to his maj. and that his maj. would ac- 
cordingly provide for their relief, by giving ex- 
Press orders for their admittance to such va- 
cant employments as they are capable of, 
ae ut referring them to subordinate officers, 
reby they may be wearied with attendance, 

; is Majesty’s grace unto them frustrated, 
- 'n case Vacancies be not found competent, 
: aes Reversions may be assured to others, 
at such as have plentiful estates, or have 

‘Wy aay any considerable grant from 
eat 8S bounty, may be postponed, in bis 
4esty's, and the parliament’s consideration. 
iy betrnyed ar appear to have unwor- 
Jed, or apy ways deserted his ma- 


—— 


have eminently deserved, or suffered for hig 
majesty. 9. That tor such Soldiers and Suf- 
terers of his majesty’s party, as are old, maim- 
ed, without callings, or stocks to exercise them, 
provision may be made, according to their 
conditions, viz. for some of them good hospi- 
tals, the founders whereof, doubtless, could 
they speak out of their graves, would so direct; 
for others reasonable sums, or small annuities, 
but duly paid, that they may no more depend 
on private alms, which many cannot find, and 
some cannot seck; this we suppose, will prove 
rather matter of care, than much charge. 10. 
That the parliament would lay some public 
Assessment, such as thev shall think reason- 
able, our country’s poverty being considered 
as well as ours, to be distributed by his ma- | 
Jesty’s direction, amongst the surviving officers 
and soldiers of his majesty’s armies, and those 
of the late king of blessed memory, who never 
received any recompencc of their service, 
whose nuinber being much contracted by time 
and other accidents, the bulk will not prove so 
great as perhaps it secs. 11. That the 
children of such as have been sacrificed, or 
died in the bed of honour, or done any me- 
morable action for his majesty, (whose cata- 
logue is easily known) may, in due time, reap 
the fruits of their father’s martyrdom, and, for 
the present, receive some character of signal 
favour from their country to be transmitted to 
posterity, for the encouragement of them and 
theirs, to follow the footsteps of their noble 
progenitors, to stir up in others an emulation 
of such loyalty and virtue, and leave the jus- 
tice of his majesty’s arms sufficiently vindicated 
to future ages.” 

Proceedings in both Houses relative to the 
Act of Uniformity.] The Act of Uniformity 
depended long, and took up much debate 
in both houses. “ In the house of peers,” says - 
lord Clarendon, * where the Act first began, 
there were many things inserted, which had 
not been contained in the former Act of Uni- 
formity, dnd so seemed to carry somewhat of 
novelty in them. It admitted ‘ no person to 
‘have any cure of souls or any ecclesiastical 
¢ dignity in the Church of England, but such 
‘ who had been or should be ordained priest or 
‘ deacon by some bishop, that is, who had not 
‘ episcopal ordination ; excepting only the mi- 
‘ nisters or pastors: of the French and Dutch 
¢ Churches in London and other places, allowed 
‘ by the king, who should enjoy the privileges 
‘they had’ This was new; for there had 


# Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 152. 
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been many, and at present there were some, 
who possessed benefices with cure of souls,"and 
other ecclesiastical promotions, who had never 
received orders but in France or in Holland ; 
and these men must now receive new ordina- 
tion, which had been always held unlawful io 
the Church, or by this act of parliament must 
be deprived of their livelihood, which they en- 
oyed in the most flourishing and peaceable 
time of the Church. And therefore it was 
said, ‘ ‘That this had not been the opinion of 
«the Church of England; and that it would 
«Jay a great reproach upon all other Protest- 
‘ant churches who had no bishops, as if they 
«had no ministers, and consequently were no 
é¢ churches: for that it was well known the 
‘Church of England did not allow reordina- 
“tion, as the ancient Church never admitted 
© it; insomuch as if any Priest of the Church 
¢ of Rame renounces the communion thereof, 
< his ordination is not questioned, but be 3s 
‘as capable of avy preferment an this church, 
«as if he had been ordained iv it. And there- 
¢ fore the not admitting the ministers of other 
¢ Protestants to bave the same privilege, can 
“ proceed from no other ground, than that they 
: locked not upon them as ministers, having 
no ordination; which is a judement the 
<Church of England had uot ever owned: and 
‘that it would be very imprudent to do it 
“now. To this it was answered, ‘ That the 
¢ Church of England judged none but her own 
¢ children, nor did determjne that other Pro- 
« testant churches were without ardinatioa. It 
‘is a thing without her cognizance: and most 
¢of the learned men of those churches had 
‘made necessity the clief pillar to support 
¢that ordination of theirs. That necessity 
* cannot be pleaded here, where ordination is 
¢ given according to the unquestionable prac- 
‘ tice of the church of Christ: if they who pre- 
© tend foreign ordination are lus majesty’s sub- 
‘jects, they have no excuse of necessity, for 
‘they might in all times have received episco- 
§ pal ordination, and so they did upon the mat- 
‘ter renounce their own church; if they are 
‘ strangers, and pretend to preferment in this 
“ church, they ought to conform and to be sub- 
¢ ject to the laws of the kingdom, which concern 
¢ only those who desire to live under the pro- 
‘tection thereof. For the argument of reor- 
‘dination, there is no such thing required. 
‘ Rebaptization is not allowed in or by any 
‘church: yet in all churches where it is doubt- 
‘ed, as it may be often with very good reason, 
‘ whether the person hath been baptized or no, 
‘or if it hath heen baptized by a midwife or 
‘ lay person ; without determining the validity 
‘ or invalidity of such baptism, there is an by- 
‘ pothetical form, ‘If thou hast not been al- 
‘ ready baptized, [ do baptize,’-&c. Soin this 
$ case of ordination, the form may be the same, 
‘If thou hast not been already ordained, then 
© £ do ordain, Wc.’ Lf his former ordination 
‘were good, this is void; if the other was in- 
‘ valid or defective, he hath reason to be glad 
‘ that it be thus supplied’ After much de- 


bate, that Clause remained still in the Act: 
and very many, who had received Presbyte- 
rian orders jin the late times, came very wil- 
lingly to be ordained in the manner aturesaid 
by a Bishop; and very few chose to quit or 
lose @ parsonage or vicarage of any value upon 
that scruple. 

“ There was another Clause in the bill, that 
made very much more noise afterwards, though 
for the present it tovk not up so much tine, 
and in truth was little taken notice of: that is, 
a Form of Subscription that every man was to 
inake, who had received, or before he received, 
anv Benefice or Preterment in the Church ; 
which comprehended all the governors, supe- 
rors, and fellows, iv all the colleges and halls 
of cither University, and all schoolmasters and 
the lke, who arc subservient towards learn- 
ing. Every such person was to declare ‘ his 
‘unfeigned Assent and Consent to all and 
‘every thing contained and prescribed in and 
“by the Book, eutitled ‘ The Book of Com- 
‘mon Prayer,’ &c. The subscription was ge- 
nerally thought so reasonable, that it scarce 
thet with any opposition in either house. But 
when it came abroad, and was to be submitted 
to, all the dissenting brethren cried out, ¢ that 
it was a snare to catch them, to say that which 
could nat consist with their conscicnces.’ 
They took great pains to distinguish and to 
make great dillerence betwcen Assent and 
Consent: they could be content to read the 
‘Book in the manner they were obliged to do, 
which shewed their Consent; but declaring 
‘their unfeigned Assent to every thing con- 
‘tained and prescribed therein would imply, 
‘that they were so fully convinced in their 
‘ judements, as to think that it was so perfect, 
‘that nothing there could be amended, 
‘which for their part they thought there might. 
‘That there were many expressions in the 
‘Rubsick, which they were not bound to read; 
‘yet by this Assent they declared their ap- 
‘probation thereof.” But atter many tedious 
discourses af this tyrannical imposition, they 
grew by degrees ashamed of it; and were per- 
suaded to think, that Assent and Consent had 
so near the same signification, that they could 
hardly conscut to do what they did not asseut 
to: so thatthe chiefest amongst them, to avoid 
a very littke inconvenience, subscribed the 
same, 

‘¢ But there was shortly after another Clause 
added, that gave them trouble indeed. When 
the Bill had passed the lords house, it was 
sent of course to the commons; where though 
all the factions in religion had too many 
friends, for the most contrary and opposite one 
to anotier always were united and reconciled 
against the Church, yet they who were zea- 
lous for the government, and who hated ‘all 
the otber fuctivus at least enough, were very 
much superior in number and in reputation. 
And the Bill was no sooner read there, than 
every man according to his passion thought of 
adding somewhat to it, that might make it more 
grievous to samebody wham he did nat love; 
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which made the discourses tedious and vehe- 
meat, and full of animosity. And at last they 
agreed upon a Clause, which contained ano- 
ther Subscription and Declaration which every 
man was to make before he could be admitted 
mto any Benefice or Ecclesiastical promotion, 
ot tobe a Governor or Fellow in either of the 
Universities. He must first declare, ‘ That it 
‘isnot lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
‘to take Arms against the king; and that he 
‘doth abhor that traiterous position of taking 
‘Arms by his authority against his person, or 
‘against those that are commissioned by him ; 
‘and that he will conform to the Liturgy of the 
‘Church of England, as it is now hy law esta- 
‘blished.” And he doth declare, ‘ That he 
‘doth hold there lies no obligation upon him, 
‘or any other person, from the Oath com- 
‘monly called The Solemn League and Cove- 
‘nant, to endeavour any change or alteration 
‘of government, either in Church or State; 
‘and that the same was in itself an unlawful 
‘Oath, and imposed upon the subjects of this 
‘realm, against the known laws and liberties 
‘of the kingdom ;’ with some other Clauses, 
which need not be mentioned because they 
were afterwards left out. And with this Ad- 
diuon, and some other Alterations, they re- 
turned the Bill again to the lords for their ap- 
probation. 

“ The framing and forming this Clause had 
taken up very much: time, and raised no less 
passion in the house of commons: and now it 
came among the lords, it was not less trouble- 
some. It added to the displeasure and jea- 

usy against the Bishops, by whom it was 

ugh to be prepared, and commended to 
their party in the lower house. Many lords, 
who had taken the Covenant, were not so 
much concerned that the clergy (for whom 
only this Act was prepared) should be obliged 
to make this Declaration; but apprehended 
More, that when such a Clause should be once 
Passed in one act of parliament, it could not 
after be disputed, and so would be inserted 
itn all other acts which related to the function 
of any other offices, and so would in a short 
bme be required of themselves. And there- 
fore they opposed it warmly ‘as a thing un- 
, Necessary, and which would widen the breach, 
, iMtead of closing up the wounds that had 
made; which the king had made it his 
iness to do, and the parliament had hi- 
€rto concurred with his majesty in that en- 
rour. That many men would believe or 

wt (which in such a case is the same), that 

- Clause might prove a breach of the Act 

of ndemnity, which had not only provided 

‘guinst indictments and suits at law and pe- 

_dalties, but against reproaches for what was 

, a, which this Clause would be understood 

_Ogive new life to. For what concerned the 

pouonnity to the Liturgy of the Church as 

‘te Row established, it is provided for as 

«..) 0 the former subscription in this act, 

Merefore is impertinent in this place. 

Voy Covenant contained many good 


‘ things in it, as defending the king’s person, 
‘ and maintaining the Protestant religion: and. 
‘ therefore to say that there lies no obligateon. 
© from it, would neither be for the service of 
‘the king or the interest of the Church; espe- 
‘cially since it was well known, that it had 
* wrought upon the conscience of many to serve 
‘the king in the late Revolution, from which 
* his majesty had received yreat advantage.’ 
However it was now dead, all men were ab- 
solved from taking it, nor could it be im- 


posed or offered to any man without punish-, 


ment; and they, who had in the ill times been 
forced to take it, did now invivlably and cheer- 
fully perform all the duties of allegiance and 
fidelity to his majesty. If it had at any time 

roduced any good, that was an excuse for the 
irregularity of it: it could do no mischief tor 
the future; and therefore that it was time to 
bury it in oblivion.”—Many men believed, 
that though they insisted principally on that 
part which related to the Covenant, They 
were in truth more afflicted with the first part; 


in which it was declared, ‘ that it was not law-- 


‘ful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take 
‘Arms against the king; and that he doth 
‘abhor that traiterous position of taking Arms 
‘by his authority against his person:’ which 
conclusions had been the principles which sup- 
ported their rebellion, and by which they had 
imposed upon the people, and got their con- 
currence. They durst not oppose this, because 
the parliament had already by a former Act 
declared the law to be so in those particulars: 
yet this went much nearer to them, that by 
their own particular Declaration (for they 
looked upon it as that which ina short time 
must he their own), they should upon the mat- 
ter confess themselves to have been traitors, 
which they had not yet been declared to have 
been; and no man could now justity the call- 
ing them so. 

“ They who were most solicitous that the 
house should concur with the commons in this 
Addition, bad field room enough to expatiate 
upon the gross iniquity of the Covenant. They 
made themselves very merry with the allega- 
tion, ‘ that the king’s Safety and the Interest 
‘ of the Church were provided for by the Co- 
‘ venant, when it had been therefore entered 


‘ into, to fight against the king and to destroy 


‘the church, That there was no one lawful 
‘ or honest clause in the Covenant, that was 
‘ not destroyed or made of no signification by 
‘the next that succeeded; and if it were 
‘not, the same obligation was better pro- 
‘vided for by some other oaths, which the 
‘same men had or onzht to have taken, 
“and which ought to have restrained them 


‘ from taking the Covenant: and therefore it: 


‘may justly be pronounced, that there is no 
¢ obligation upon any man from thence. That 
¢ there was no breach of the Act of Indemnity, 
‘nor any reproach upon any man for having 
“taken it, except what would result from his 
‘own conscience, But that it was most ab- 
‘ selotely necessary for the Safety of the king’s 


Re 
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‘ person, and the peace of the kingdom, that 
“they who had taken it should declarc, that 
“they do not believe themselves to be bound 
“by it: otherwise, they may sull think, that 
‘they may fight against the king, acd must 
* conspire the destruction of the Church. And 
‘thev cannot take too much care, or use too 
‘much diligence, tu discover who are of that 
‘opinion; that they may be strictly looked 
“unto, and restrained from doing that which 
* they take themselves obliged todo. ‘That the 
‘Covenant is not dead, as was alleged, but 
“still retains great vigour; was sull the idol 
to which the Presbyterians sacrificed: and 
‘that there must and would always be a ge- 
© neral jealousy of all those who had taken it, 
¢unul they had declared that it did not bind 
‘them; especially of the Clergy, who had so 
‘often enlarged in their pulpits, how abso- 
lutely and indispensably all men were obliged 
“to prosecute the end of it, which is tu de- 
“stroy the Church, whatever danger it brings 
‘the King’s Person to. And theretore they 
‘ of all men ought to be glad of this opportu- 
“nity, that was offered, to vindicate their loy- 
‘alty and obedience; and if they were not 
‘ ready to do so, they were not fit to be trusted 
‘with the charge and care of the souls of the 
‘king’s subjects.’’—And in truth there were 
not any more ivportunate for the cnjoining 
this Declaration, than many who had taken 
the Covenant. Many who had never taken 
it, and had always detested it, and paid soundly 
for being known to do so, were yet very sorry 
that it was inserted at this time and in this 
place; for they foresaw it would make divi- 
sions, and keep up the several tactions, which 
would have been mucb weakened, and in a 
short time brought to nothing, if the Presby- 
terians had been separated from the rest, who 
did perfectly hate aud were as perfectly hated 
by all the rest. But since it was Lrought upon 
the stage, and it had been the subject otf so 
much debate, they believed the house of lords 
could not now retuse to concur with the com- 
mons, without undergoing some reproach and 
scandal of not having an ill opinion enough of 
the Covenant; of which as they were in no 
degree guilty, so they thought it to be of mis- 
chicvons consequence to be suspected to be so. 
And therefore, after they had expunged some 
other parts of that Subscription which had 
been annexed to it, and mcnded some other 
expressions in other plices, which might rather 
irritate than compose those husnours which al- 
ready boiled too much, thev returned the bill 
to the commons; which subinitted to all that 
they had done: and so it was presented to the 
king, who could not well refuse his roval as- 
sent, nor did in his own judgment or inclina- 
tion dislike what was oilered to him.—By this 
Act of Uniformity there was an end put to all 
the liberty and license, which had been prac- 
tised in all churches trom the time of his ma- 
jesty’s return, and by his Declaration that he 
had emitted afterwards, The Common Praver 
must nuw be constantly read in all churches, 
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and no other form admitted : and what clergy- 
man soever did not fully conform to whatsoever 
was contained in that Book, or enjoined by 
the Act of Uniformity, by or before St. Bartho- 
lonnew-Day, which was about three months 
after the Act was published; he was, 1 
facto, deprived of his benefice, or any oiler 
spiritual promotion of which he stood possess~ 
ed, and the patron was to present another in 
his place, as if he were dead: so that it was 
not in the king’s power to give any dispensa- 
tion to any man, that could preserve him against 
the penalty in the Act of Uniformity.” 

The Speaker's Speech to the King at the end 
of the Session.] ‘The Act of Unifonnity, and 
several other Acts, being now ready for the 
royal assent, the king came this day to the 
house of peers, aud having sent for the com- 
mons, he was addressed by their Speaker as 
follows : 

© May it please your most excellent majesty ; 
The glorious body of the sun doth exhilarate 
the soul of man with its light, and fructity the 
earth bv its heat. In like manner, we, the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of the commons 
house of parliament, do with all humility and 
thanktulness acknowledge, these frequent ac- 
cessious to your royal presence do hoth come 
fort our hearts, and influence our actions.— 
Geographers do tell us, the Land of Egypt is a 
dry soil, but made fertile by the overflowing of 
the river Nilus; and, according to the degrees 
of the flood, the inhabitants do prognosticate 
the fruitfulness of the ensuing year. If it 
flows to 12 degrees, it presages a good harvest ; 
if to 18, then more plenutul; but if to 14 
degrees, their hopes are raised to an expec- 
tation of an abundant increase.—Great Sir; 
Your return into this nation in the 12th year 
of your reign resembles the flowing of the river 
Nilus in the 12th degree; tbat year was 
crowned with the enjoyment of your royal 
rerson. The last year, being the 13th year of 
your majesty’s reigo, we were made happy in 
your Coronation, and by your sanction of wees 4 
good and useful laws, both for the C 
and State. And now our river Nilus begins 
to flow 14 degrees, we are, by the mercies of 
God, in an bumble expectauon of a great 


jubilee, Our gracious Queen is now happily 


landed ; who, we do hope, and daily pray, 
may prove a suitable companion to your roys 

person, and, ere long, a nursing mother in this 
nation.—If your majesty but please to cast 
your eyes upon the table, and behold the great 
number of Bills that there present themselves 
beture yuu, like so many sheaves of corn bound 
up and ready to be housed ; and will vouch- 
safe to see how both my hends are filled with 
no light presents from your loyal commons ; 
and if your royal majesty, the great Lord of 
the Harvest, shall vouchsate to crown this day 
by your gracious concessions to our desires 5 
the world will then see how great a duty your’ 
people cheerfully pay both to your royal person 
and your government; and likewise how great 


a zeal your majesty hath, by the faithful advice 
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of the lords spiritual and temporal and com- majesty may raise, for. the 3 next ensuing years, 


wons assembled in parlargent, to settle the 
Church im her ancient glory, and to restore the 
happy people of this nation to their ancient 
ngbts and privileges.—Some foreign writers, 
that envy the happiness of our guverniment, in- 
Jeroasly asperse this nation with a reproachful 
saving, * That the crown of England is only 
taintained by the Benevolence of the people ; 
which never ts granted, but in exchange of 
some foyal prerogative.—Great Sir; We 
Know, the strongest building must fall, it the 
coupling pms be pulled out: theretore our 
care hath been, to prepare such constitutions, 
that the prerogative of the crown and the pro- 
pnety of the people may, like squared stuncs, 
maell-balt arch, each sapport the other, 
and grow the closer and stronger for any 
weight or force that shall be laid upon them. 
—We cannot forget the late disputing age, 
wherein most persons took a liberty, and some 
men made it their delight, t» trample upon the 
tiecipime and government of the Church, The 
hedge being trod down, the foxes and the 
wolves didenter ; the swine and other unclean 
beasts defiled the temple. At length it was 
dacerned, the Smectymnian Plot did not only 
bend itself to reform Ceremonies, but songht 
te erect a lar authority of Elders, and to 
root out Episcopal Jurisdiction. In order to 
thts work, Church Ornaments were first taken 
away; then the means whereby distinction, 
of inequality might be upheld amongst eccle- 
sastical povernors ; then the Forms of Com- 
mon Prayer, which as members of the public 
bedy of Christ’s Church were enjoined us, 
were decried as superstitions, and in lica 
thereof nothing, or worse than nothing, intro- 
deced—Your majesty having already restored 
the governors and goternment of the Church, 
the patrimony and privileges of owr church- 
men; we held it now our daty, for the refor- 
mation of all Ahuses in the Public Worship of 
God; humbly to A dine unto your majesty, a 
Bil fot the Uniformity of public Prayers and 
Administratiot! of Sacraments.—We hope the 
God of Order ahd Unity will conform the 
hearts of all the le in this nation, to serve 
him in this Order and Uniformity.—Next to 
the Worship and Service of God, we applied 
ourselves to thé settling our great concern, the 
ita. We have already, according to our 
duties and the laws, declared the sole right of 
the Militia to be in your misjesty: and now, 
with yout permission, we humbly tender your 
majesty a Bill for the better Regulation and 
ing the Standing Forces of this nation ; 
where we have taken cure to make all things 
certam, that your majesty's li¢utenants and 
their deputies may kriow what to command 
aed ali the people learn how to obey.—And 
because our late wounds are yet bat gree 
nel gp béfore the body politic be well 
» may incline to break out apain, 
Whereby your majesty may bé forced to w 
your sword beforé your treasury be supplied 
Wb Money; we have consented that your 


one month’s tax in each year, after the rate of 
70,000/. ;<r miensem, if necessity shall so 
require.—In the next place, according to your 


majesty’s commands, we have surveyed the 


wasted Revenue of the Crown; and, ip pursu- 
ance of our promises, do humbly propound 
unto your majesty a fair addition, We con- 
sidered, that great part of your majesty’s Re- 
venue is but for lite: and both that, and also 
part of the rest, depends upon the peace, the 
trade, and traflic of the nation, and therefore 
may be much impaired by wars with foreign 
nations, This put us upon the search of 
something that might arise within our own 
walls, and not to be subject to such contin- 
gencies, We pitched our thoughts at last upon 
those places where we enjoy our greatest com- 
forts and securities, our dwelliny-houses ; and, 
considering even that security is secured unto 
us by your majesty’s vigilance and care in the 
government; we have prepared a Bill, whereby 
we desire it may be enacted, That all houses 
in this kingdom, which are worth in yearly 
value above 20s. and not inhabited by alms- 
mien, may pay unto your majesty, your heirs 
and successors, 2s. yearly fur every Chimney 
Hearth in each house for ever.—When the 
great Ahitophels of our latter age had by force 
ravished the venerable laws of this nation (and 
Absurdo dato, sequuntur mille) ; then every 
petty artist in his way, yea, even the very com- 
mon beggars, had the confidence to offer vio- 
lence to their chastity. We have therefore 
been constrained to prepare sevcral Bills for the 
Regalation of Trade, our Cloathing Trade, our 
Fishing Trade, our Trade for Stutis, our Trade 
for Silks; and, for the better maintenance of 
intercourse in Trade, to reinforce our former 
laws for maintaining the Ifighways, with some 
additions fur decency and pleasure of tra- 
vellers.—God, in his providence, hath deter- 
mined that Poor we must have always with us : 
some ate made so by the immediate hand of 
God ; others by their loyalty, duty, and ser- 
vice of your royal person and your blessed 
father; others by their own wickedness and 
idleness. We have taken care to relieve the 
firtt, to encourage the second, and to reform 
the last.—Nor hath the case of any private 
person been unwelcome to us. Those many 
Private Bills that he before your majesty do 
enough confirm this truth, that where we found 
it just and honourable, we have denied our 
tia ping hand to none that prayed it.—And 
now, Great Sir, after these many months most 
painful and faithful service of your majesty and 
our countries, we hope we shall have Icave to 
go home, to visit our relations, to tell our neigh- 
boars what great things bea majesty hath 
done fur us ; what great things (absit invidia 
verbo) we have done for your majesty; and 
what great things God hath done for us all; 
and so pray Almighty God for his mercy to this 
nation, in the continuance of your majesty's 
long and happy reign over us.” 

he King’s Speech at the end of the Session.] 

a3 
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The King having given his royal assent to 31 
Public, and 39 Private Bills, made this gracious 
Speech following : | 
*“‘-My Lords, and you Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons ; {think there have been 
very few sessions of parliament in which there 
have been so many Bills as I have passed this 
day. Iam confident, never so many Private 
_ Bills; which I hope you will not draw into 
example. It is true, these late ill times have 
driven men into great straits, and may have 
obliged them to make cuny eyances*colourably, 
to avoid inconveniences, and yet not after- 
wards to be avoided. And men have gotten 
estates by new and greater frauds than have 
been heretofore practised; and therefore, in 
this conjuncture, extraordinary remedies may 
be necessary, which hath induced me to com- 
ply with your advice, in passing these bills. But 
pray let this be very rarely done hereafter, 
The good old rules of the Jaw are the best 
security. And let not men have too much 
cause to fear that the settlements they make of 
their estates shall be too easily unsettled when 
they are dead, by the power of parhiaments,— 
My Lords and Gentlemen; You have so much 
obliged me, not only in the matter of those 
Bills which concera my Revenue, but in the 
manner of passing them with so great affection 
and kindness to me, that I know not how to 
thank you enough. I do assure you, and I 
pray assure your friends in the country, that I 
will apply all you have given me to the utmost 
improvement of the peace and happiness of 
the kingdom, and will, with the best advice and 
good husbandry, I can, bring my expences 
within a narrower compass.—-Now I am 
speaking to you of my own good husbandry, I 
ust tell you, that will not be enough : I can- 
not but observe to you, that the whole nation 
seems to inc a little corrupted in their excess 
of living. Sure all men spend much more, in 
their cloaths, in their diet, in all their expences, 
than they have used to do. I hope it hath only 
been the excess of joy, after so long sufferings, 
that hath transported us to these other excesses, 
Bat let us take heed, that the continuance of 
them doth not indeed corrupt our natures, | 
do believe I have been faulty that way myself: 
I promise you, I will reform: and if you will 
join with me in your several capacities, we 
_ Shall by our examples do more good, both in 
city and country, than any new laws would do, 
I tell you again, I will do my part; and I will 
tell some of you, if you do not yours. I hope 
the laws I have passed this day will produce 
soroe reformation with reference to the multi. 
tude of Beggars and poor people which infest 
' the kingdom. Great severity must be used to 
those who love idleness, and refuse to work ; 
and great care and charity towards those who 
are willing to work, I do very heartily recom- 
mend the execution of those good laws to your 
utmost diligence; and I am sure I need not 
put you in mind so to settle the Militia, that 
all seditious Insurrections may not only be pre- 
vented, to which the minds of tyo many are 


inclined, but that the people may be without 
reasonable apprehension of such insecurity.— 
You will easily believe, that it is very necessary 
for the public justice of the kingdom, aud even 
for the -preservation of the reverence due to 
parliaments, that I make this asession. And it 
will be worthy of your wisdoms, when you 
cue together again, to provide that there be 
uot so great cClamour against the multitude of 
Protections. I will say no more; but renew - 
my hearty thanks to you all, and refer the rest 
to the Chancellor.” 

Lhe Lord Chancellor’s Speech at the end of the 
Session.] The King’s Specch being ended, the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon came from bis 
place, and kneeled to the king, and, having 
received directions, returned to bis place, and 
made this ensuing Speech: yin5 

“* My lords ; and you, the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons ; It is 
now little more than a year that the king first 
called you to attend him here, at the opening 
of the parliament: then, you may remember, 
he told you, ‘ That be thought there were not 
many of you, who were not particularly known 
to him; that there were very few of whom he 
had not heard so much good, that he was 
(he said) as sure as he could be of any thing 
that was to come, that you would all concur 
with him, and that he should concur with you, 
in all things which might advance the peace, 
plenty, and prosperity of the nation.” His 
majesty said, He should be exceedingly de~ 
ceived else.—It wag a princely declaration, 
and a rare confidence, which could flow from 
no other fountain but the sincerity and purity 
of his own conscience, which, adinitting no 
other designs or thoughts into his royal breast, 
but such as must tend to the unquestionable 
prosperity and greatness of his people, could 
not but be assured of your full concurrence and 
co-operatiun withhim. It wasa happy and a 
blessed omen, which at the instant struck a 
terror into the hearts of those who promised 
themselves some advantages from the differ. 
ences and divisions in your counsels, aud hoped 
from thence to create new troubles and moles- 
tations in the kingdom. And, God bethanked ! 
the king hath been so far from being exceed- 
ingly deceived, that he doth acknowledge he 
hath heen exceedingly complied with, exceed. 
ingly gratified in all be hath desired ; and he 
hopes, he hath not in the least degree disap- 
pointed your expectation. 

“Mr. Speaker, and you Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons; You have, like the richest 
and the noblest soil, a soil manured and en- 
riched by the bountiful hearts of the best sub- 
jects in the world, yielded the king two full 
harvests in.one year; and therefore it is but 
good husbandry to lie fallow for some time. 
You have not only supplied the crown to a good 
degree, for discharging many debts and preg- 
sures under which it even groaned, and ena~ 
bled it to struggle with the present straits 
and necessities; debts not contracted, and 
necessities not run into, by isprovidence and 
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excess; you may, when you please, receive 
such an accompt, as will clear all such re- 
proaches: but you wisely, very wisely, pro- 
vided such a constant growing revenue, as may 
with God’s blessing preserve the crown from 
those scandalous wants and necessities as have 
heretofore exposed it and the kingdom to those 
dyinal miserics, from which they are but even 
now buoyed up; for, whatsoever other human 
causes may be assigned, according to the se- 
veral fancics and imaginations of inen, of our 
late miserable distractions, they cannot be so 
reasonably imputed to any one cause, as to 
the extreme poverty of the crown: the want 
of power could never have appeared, if it had 
not been for the want of money.—You have, 
my lords and gentlemen, worthily provided for 
the vindication and manifestation of the one, 
by the bill of the Militia; and for the Supply 
of the other, by the act for the additional Re- 
venue: and I am confident, both the present 
and succeeding ages will bless God, and cele- 
brate your memories, for those two Bills, as 
the foundation of their peace, quiet, and secu- 
nty, how froward and indisposed soever many 
are at present, who, finding such obstructions 
laid in their way to mutiny and sedition, use 
all the artifice they can tu persuade the peo- 
ple, that you have not been solicitous enough 
lur their liberty, nor tenacious enaugh fag their 
profit; and wickedly labour to lessen that re- 
verence towards you, which sure was never 
more due to any parliameut —It was a very 
Datural and an ingenious animadversion and 
teflection, which the late incomparable lord 
Viscount of St. Albans made npon that old 
Fable of the Giants, who were first overthrown 
in the war against the Gods, when the earth, 
their mother, in revenge thereof, brought forth 
Fame: wiich, he said, is the same when 
Princes and monarchs have suppressed actual 
and open rebellion, then the malignity of the 
People, the mother of rebellion, doth bring 
forth lihels, slanders, and taxation of the 
state; which, he says, is of the same kind with 
paslcee but more feminine. And without 
ce cee daughter of the earth, 
than it je ate shed ian never more pregnant 
lias nor kiog, nor parliament, nor 
Flaeelle sie state, ever more exposed to those 
roa mice those strokes of the tonvue, 
ine Almighty can only preserve 
oe nocent and most excellent persons ; 
repining and murmuring were the peculiar 
aie of the nation, to keep it in health; as 
' Pa had so much of the merchant, 
quain habendi fractu felix, semper autem 

. ee cupiditate miserrima.’—Men are in 
Shh ht bit loa to imitate or remember the 
hea 7 ent temper of the time of queen 
sistauowes oe si condescension and re- 
awful tevercnes prep e then to the crown, the 
qent and t th ey then had to the govern- 
state. This ny wala both in church and 
dime te saan and happy spirit was In a 
¢:, Ju Of memory ; but they remember, 


as if it were but yester ay, how few Subsidies 


parliaments then gave to that queen, how small 
supplies the crown then had from the people ; 
and wonder that the same measures should 
not still fill the coffers, and give the same repu- 
tion, and make the. same noise in Christen- 
dom.—But, my Lords and Gentlemen, how 
bold soever some unquiet spirits are with you, 
upon this argument, you are much superior to 
those reproaches. You know well, and you 
can make others know, without breaking the 
Act of Indemnity, how the crown hath: been 
since used; how our sovereign lord the king 
found it at his blessed return to it. You can 
telt the world, that as soon as he came hither, 
besides the infinite that he forgave, he gave 
more, more money to the people, than he hath 
since received from them; that at least two 
parts of three, that they bave since given him, 
have issued for the disbanding Armies never 
raised by him, and for paying of Fleets never 
sent out by him, and of debts never incurred 
by him. You will put them in mind of the vast 
disparity between the former times and these 
in which we live; and conscquently of the dis- 
proportion in the expence the crown is now at 
for the protection and benefit of the subject 
to what it formerly underwent: how great a 
difference there is in the present greainess 
and power of the two crowns, and what 
they were then possessed of, is evident to 
all men; and if the greatness and power 
of the crown of England be not in some 
proportion improved too, it may be hable to 
Inconveniencies it will not undergo alone. 
How our neighbours and our rivals, who court 
one and the same mistress, trade and com- 
merce, with all the world, are advanced in 
shipping, power, and an immoderate desire to 
engross the whole traffic of the universe, is 
notorious enough; and this unruly appetite 
will not be restrained or disappointed, nor the 
trade of this nation supported and maintained, 
with the same fleets and forces which were 
maintained in the happy times of queen Eli- 
zabeth. Not to speak of the naval power of 
the Turks, who, instead of sculking abroad in 
poor single ships as they were wont to do, do~ 
mineer now on the ocean in strong fleets, 
make naval fights, and have brougltit some 
Christians to a better correspondence, and 
another kind of cominerce and traffic with 
them, than was expected; insomuch as they 
apprehend no enemy upon the sea, but what 
they find in the king of England’s ships, 
which hath indeed brought no small damage 
upon them, with no small charge to the 
king, but a great reputation to the nation.— 
My Lords and Gentlemen; You may with a 
very good conscience assure yourselves, and 
your friends and neighbours, that the Charge 
the crown is now at, by sea and land, for the 
peace and security and wealth and honour of 
the nation, amounts to no less than 800,0001. 
a year, all which did not cost the Crown be- 
fore these troubles fourscore thousand pounds 
the year; and therefore they will never blame 
you for any Supply you have given, or addition 
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you have made to the Revenue of the crown. 
And whosoever unskilfully murmurs at the ex- 
pence of Dunkirk, and the other new acquisi- 
tions, which ought to be looked upon as jewels 
of an immense magnitude in the royal diadcm, 
do not enough remember what we have lost 
by Dunkirk, and should always do if it were 
jn an enemy’s hands; nor duly consider the 
vast advantages those other dominions are 
like, by God's blessing, in a short time, to 
bring to the trade, navigation, wealth, and ho- 
nour of the king and kingdom. His majesty 
hath enough expressed his desire to live ina 
rfect pence und amity with all his neigh- 
boas: nor is it an ill ingredient towards the 
firmness and stability of that peace and amity, 
which his royal ancestors have held and main- 
tained with them, that he hath some advan- 
tages in case of a war, which they were with- 
out.—It was a right ground of confidence, 
such an one as seldom deceives men, that the 
great law-muker, the wise Solon, had, when he 
concluded that reverence and obedience would 
be yielded to his laws, because he had taken 
the pains to make his citizens know, and un- 
derstand, that it was more for their profit to 
obey law and justice, than to contemn and 
break it. The extravagant times of license, 
which I hope we have almost out-lived, have so 
far corrupted the minds, and even the nature 
of too tnany, that they do not return with that 
alacrity they ought to do, into the road and 
paths of order and government, from which 
they have so long been led astray; nor, it 
may be, is there pains enough taken to make 
them understand the profit, benctit, and ease, 
which always attends a chearful obedience and 
submission to laws and government. .I am 
persuaded, a little pains and kindness, and 
condescensiun, in the wise towards the weak, 
haif the diligence and dexterity in couver- 
sation and example which hath been used to 
corrupt the pcuple in their loyalty and under- 
standing, will quickly redace thein to their pri- 
nitive temper ; which 3s, to be the best neigh- 
bours, and the best frends, and the best sub- 
jects of the world: and I make no question, 
but the great piety and devotion, the moder- 
ation, wisdom, charity, and hospitality, of my 
Jords the Bishaps, in their several dioceses, will 
in a short time recover the poor misled people. 
And though the frowarduess and pride of some 
of their teachers may not be yet enough sub- 
dued, though some of the clergy still repeat 
their old errors, tor which they have been glad 
to receive pardon, and do in truth discredit all 
their other doctrine with the absence of any 
visible repentance for what mischief they have 
formerly done ; yet I hope the laity will soon 
return into the bosom of their dear mother the 
Church, and easily discern the fraud and im- 
posture of their seducecrs; and that all dili- 
pence amd dexterity will be used, seriously and 
enrtily to reconcile both clergy and laity, by 
all means which may prove effectual.—You 
have, my Lords and Gentlemen, likewise pa- 
triots. Upon your observation, that the most 


signal indulgence and condescensiuns, the tem- 
porary saspension of the rigour of termer laws, 
hath not produced that etiect which was ex- 
pected ; that the humours and spirits of men 
are too rough and boisterous for those soft re- 
inedies ; vou have prepared sharper laws and 
penalties, to contend with those refracto 
persons, and to break that stubbornness ae 
will not bend to gentler applications; and it 
is great reason, that they upon whom clemency 
cannot prevail, should fecl that severity they 
have provoked. You have done your parts 
hike good physicians, made wholesome pre- 
scription for the consatution of your patients ; 
well knowing, tuat the application of these 
remedics, the execution of these sharp laws, 
depends upon the wisdom of the most discern- 
ing, generous, and merciful prince, who, having 
had more experience of the nature and humour 
of mankind, than any prince living, can best 
distinguish between the tenderness of consci- 
ence and the pride of conscience, between the 
real effects of conscience and the wicked pre- 
tences to conscience, who having ‘ fought with 
Beasts at Ephesus,’ knows how to guard himself 
and the kingdom from the assaults and violence 
of astrong, malicious, corrupted understanding 
and will, and how to secure hitnself and the 
kingdom from the feeble traps and nets of 
deluded fancies and imaginations : In a word, 
@ prince of so excellent a nature and tender a 
conscience himself, that he hath the highest 
compassion for all errors of that kind, and will 
never suffer the weak to undergo the punish- 
ment ordained tor the wicked, and knows and 
understands better than any man that excel- 
lent rule of Quintilian, ¢ Est aliquid quod non 
oportet, etiamsi licet, et aliud est jura spectare, 
aliud justiiam.’—My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
Machiavel, who, they say, 1s an author much 
studied of late in this kingdom, to extol his 


own excellent judgment and insight in history, 


in Which indeed he was a master, would per- 
suade men to believe that, the true reason 
why so many unexpected accidents and imis- 
chiefs fall out to the destruction of states 
and empires is, becanse their governors have 
not observed the same mischiefs heretofore 
in story, and from whence they proceeded, 
and what progresethey made ; which, he says, 
if they had done, they might easily have pre- 
served themselves from ruin, and prevented 
the inconveniencies which have fallen out. J 
am sure, you are all good I.:storians, and need 
only to resort to the records of your own me- 
mories. Heraember how your peace hath been 
formerly disturbed, by what contrivance and 
artifices the people have been alarmed with 
unreasonable and unnatural Fears and Jealou- 
sites, and what dismal effects those fears and 
Jealousies have produced. Remember how 
near monarchy hath been dissolved, and the 
law subverted, under pretence of reform) 

and supporting government, law, and justice, 
And remember how many honest persons were 
misled by not discerning consequences, who 
would as soon have renounced their part in 
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Heaven as have concurred 10 the first unwar- 
rantable action if they had suspected what did 
follow. And if we suffer the same cnemy tu 
break in upoo us at the same avenues, if we 
suffer our peace to be blown up by the same 
trains and machinations, we shall be held very 
ill historians, and worse politicians.—There 1s 
an enemy amongst us, of whom I doubt we are 
not jealous enough, and towards whom we can- 
not be too vigilant, and, ip truth, in comparison 
of whom we may reasonably under-value all 
other enemies; that is the Republicans and 
Commonwealth’s Men, who are every day 
caliing in aid of the law, that they may over+ 
throw and abolish the law, which they know 


to be their irreconcileable enemy. Indeed, 


my lords and gentlemen, there is a very great 
party of those men in every faction of religion, 
who truly have no religion but as the pretence 
servesto advance that faction. You cannot 
be tuo sulicitous, too inquisitive after these men, 
who are restless in their councils, and won- 
dertully punctual and industrious in their cor- 
respondencies, which they mamtain abroad as 
wellasathome; and you cannot doubt the 

bave encouragement enough from abroad. 


Few of our neighbours love us so excceding. 


well, but that they would be glad to see us 
entangled in domestic broils. These men are 
worthy of your care and diligence, in your 


speedy settling the Militia which the king hatb: 


even now s0 pea recommended unto you. 
I shall conclode with only putting you in mind, 
that there was scarce ever a more dangerous 
sedition in the Republic of Rome, than in a 
me of full peace: when the citizens were 
sullen, when there was no noise but in whis- 
pers, when men neglected their trades, and 
stayed idle in their own houses, us if they 
cared not which way the world went; from 
whemce alone their neighbours the Etrurians 
were encouraged to make a war upon them. 
Novum seditionis genus’ says Livy,  silentium 
Otlumque inter cives.’ Never any nation un- 
der Heaven has less cause of saliconess than 
we, never more of joy and thanksgiving. We 
ll know that God Almivhty loves a chearful 
giver, and we may as well know that he loves 
achearful receiver. Besides all other stupen- 
dous blessings conferred upon us, he hath given 
hag most chearful giver that ever people hath 
deen blest withal; a king that hath with all 
ee chearfulness given us all we have 
asked of him, all he hath to give ; who would: 
hot aa or retain any thing we vive to him, 
es t lor our own sakes; that by receiving and 
taining it, he may give it to us again in 
sari abundance in abundance of peace 
rit and paeb and all the com- 
ee can make a nation happy.— 
pis ‘one hath made. a glorious addition to 
begs ppiness, which ought proportianably 
iy cat fa chearfulness. We wanted 
hom God nahe? i Arrival of our Queen, 


queen of such a tetas - 
mind, of such en rare perfection in body and 
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cand 
ourselves from her all the happiness we are 
capable of, and a succession of princes to 


safely brought to us; a 


ents of wiedom, virtue 
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piety, that we may reasonably promise 


govern us till the end of the world: and there 


cannot be a more transcendent instance of the 


king’s love and passion for his people, thar 
that be hath staid these four days to take hig 
leave of you; and that he night give you this: 
day’s work, all these good laws, hath demed 
himself so long the enjoying the greatest com- 
fort he is assured of in this world.—If there 
be not the most universal joy im the re- 
ception of these blessings, if there be not 
an universal contentedness, and satisfaction 
in the hearts of all men, and if that con- 
tentedness and satisfaction do not break 


out, and is not visible, in the looks, and’ 


thoughts, and words, and actions of the whole 
nation, to the inflaming the hearts of the other: 
nations under his majesty’s obedience by our 
example; we are guilty of an ingratitude that 


is worthy to deprive us of all we enjoy, and to’ 
rie) gr us of all we prey for. And there 
d 


fore 1 du most humbly heseech you, my lords 
and gentlemen, that, as there is a most noble 
chearfulness and: alacrity visible in you, and’ 
hath shed itself over all your countenances, 
so that you will think it worthy of your pains, 
to infuse the same good le into c:ty and 
country, that they may all express that joy” 
and delight im the blessings they are possessed 
of, and chearfully endeavour to improve those 
blessings by their chearful enjoying them, that: 
God may continue those blessings to us, and 
the kiny’s comfort may be increased, by the 
comfort he sees we have in him, and in what 
he hath done for us; and as all princes may 
take a pattern from him to govern, and make 
their subjects happy, so that all subjects may 
learn from us how to obey, by an eminent and 
innocent alacrity in their acknonleleneness 
I am, by the king’s express command, to add 
une particular, which his majesty meant, but 
forget to say himself: you cannot but ob- 
serve, that his majesty hath not passed the Bill 
that concerns the earl of Derby; which you 
cannot imagine proceeds from his majesty’s 
want of care of, and kindnesss to, that noble 
family, which hath served him so faithfully, and 
suffered so much for so doing: but all parties 
having referred the matter to his majesty, he 
doubts not but to make a better end for that 
noble carl, than he would attain if the Bill had’ 
passed.—I_ shall only add the king’s com- 
mands for the Prorogation of this parliament 
ull the 18th day of Feb. And this parliament 
is prorogued tll the 18th day of Feb. next,” 
Occurrences during the Recess.] As a 
short: account of what took place during. 
the recess of parliament may not be unac- 
ceptable to the rcader, we shall present him- 
with the following extract from Mr. Hume, 
“On the 21st of May was concluded, scem- 
ingly with universal consent, the inauspicious 
marriage with Catherine, a princess of virtue, | 
but who was never able, either by the graces 
of her person or humour, to make herself 


sa 


‘x 
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agreeable to the king. The thi however, 
of her natural incapacity to have children, 
seers to have been groundless ; sirice she was 
twice declared to be pregnant.—The festivity 
of these espousals was clouded by the trial and 
execution of criminals, Berkstead, Cobhet, 
and Okey, three regicides; had escaped beyond 
sea ; and after wandering some time concealed 
in Germany, came privately to Delft, having 
appointed their families to meet them in that 
ace, They werediscovered by Downing, the 
Ling’s resident in Holland, who had formerly 
served the Protector and Commonwealth in 
the same station, and who once had even been 
chaplain to Okey’s regiment. He applied for 
@ warrant to arrest them. It had been usual 
for the States to grant these warrants; though, 
at the same time, they had ever been careful 
secretly to advertise the persons, that they 
might be enabled to make their escape. This 
precaution was eluded by the vigilance and 
dispatch of Downing. He quickly seized the 
criminals, hurried, them on board a frigate 
which lay off the coast, and sent them to Eng- 
land. These three men behaved with more 
moderation and submission than any of the 
other regicides, who had suffered. Okey in 
articular, at the place of execution, prayed 
for the king, and expressed his intention, had 
he lived, of submitting peaceably to the esta- 
blished government. He had risen during the 
wars from being a chandler in London to a 
high rank in the army; and in all his conduct 
appeared to be a man of humanity and honour. 
In consideration of his good character and of 
his dutiful behaviour, his body was given to his 
friends to be buried.—The attention of the 
public was much engaged by the trial of two 
distinguished criminals, Lambert and Vane. 
These men, though none of the late king’s 
judges, had been excepted from the general 
indemnity, and comuitted to prison. The 
convention parliament, bowever, was so fa- 
vourable to them, as to petition the king, if 
they should be found guilty, to suspend their 
execution: but this new parliament, more 
“ gealous for monarchy, applied for their trial 
and condemnation. Not to revive disputes, 
which were better buried in oblivion, the in- 
- dictnient of Vane did not comprehend any of 
his actions during the war between the king 
and parliament: it extended only to his be- 
haviour after the late king’s death, as member 
of the council of state, and secretary of the 
navy, where fidelity to the trust reposed in him 
required his opposition to monarchy.—How- 
ever odious Vane and Lambert were to the 
presbyterians, that party had no leisure to re- 
joice at their condemnation. The fatal St. 
Bartholomew appruached ; the day, when the 
_clergy were obliged by the Act of Uniformity, 
either to relinquish their livings, or to sign the 
articles required of them. A combination had 
been entered into by the most zealous of the 
presbyterian ecclesiastics to refuse the sub- 
scription ; in bopes that the bishops would not 
venture at once to expel so great a number of 


the most popular preachers. The catholic 
party at court, -who desired a great rent among 
the protestants, encouraged them in this ob- 
stinacy, and gave them hopcs that the king 
would protect them in their refusal. The king 
himself, by his irresolute conduct, contributed, 
either from design or accident, to increase this 
opinion. Above all, the terms of subscription 
had been made strict and rigid, on purpose to 
disgust all the zealous and scrupulous among 
the presbyterians, and deprive them of their 
livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, 
relinquished their cures; and to the astonish- 
ment of the court, sacrificed their interest to 
their religious tenets. Fortified by society in 
their sufferings, they were resolved to undergo 
any bardships, rather than openly renounce 
those principles, which, on other occusions, 
they were so apt, from interest, to warp or 
elude. ‘Yhe church enjoyed the pleasure’ of 
retaliation; and even pushed, as usual, the 
vengeance farther. than the offence. During 
the dominion of the parliamentary party, a 
fifth of each living had been left to the ejected 
clergyman: but this indulgence, though at first 
insisted on by the house of peers, was now re- 
fused to the presbyterians, However difficult 
to conciliate peace among theologians, it was 
hoped hy many, that some relaxation in the 
terms of cominunion might have kept the pres- 
byterians united to the church, and have cured 
those ecclesiastical factions, which had been 
so fatal, and were still so dangerous. Bishoprics 
were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Rey- 
nolds, leaders among the presbyterians; the 
Inst only could be prevailed on to accept. 
Deaneries and other preferments were refused 
by many.—The next measure of the king has 
hot had the good fortune to be justified by any 
parry ; but is often considered, on what grounds 

shall not determine, as one of the greatest 
mistakes, if not blemishes, of his reign. It is 
the Sale of Dunkirk tothe French. The par- 
simonious maxims of the parliament, and the 
liberal, or rather careless disposition of Charles, 
were ill suited to each other; and notwith- 
standing the supplies voted him, his treasury 
was stul very empty and very much: indebted. 
He had secretly received the sum of 200,000 
crowns from France for the support of Por- 
tugal; but the forces sent over to that coun- 
try, and the fleets maintained in order to de- 
fend it, had already cost the king that sum; 
and together with it, near double the money, 
which had been payed as the queen's por- 
tion. The time fixed for payment of his sister’s 
portion to the duke of Orleans was epee 
ing. Tangiers, a fortress from which great 
benefit was expected, was become an addi- 
tional burden to the crown; and Rutherford, 
who now commanded in Dunkirk, had in- 
creased the charge of that garrison to 120,000/. 
a year. These considerations had such in- 
fluence, not only on the king, but even on 
Clarendon, that this uncorrupt minister was 
the most forward to advise accepting a sum of 
money in lieu of a place which he thought the 


° 
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king, from the narrow state of his revenue, 
was no longer able to retain. By the treaty 
with Portugal it was stipulated that Dunkirk 
should never be yielded to the Spaniards: 
France was therefure the only purchaser that 
remained. D’Estrades was invited over by a 
letter from the chancellor himself in order to 
conclude the bargain: 90,0002. were de- 
manded; 100,000¢. were offered. The English 
by degrees lowered their demand: the French 
raised their offer: and the bargain was con- 
cluded at 400,000/. ‘The artillery and stores 
were valued at a fifth of the sum. The im- 
portance of this sale was not, at that time, 
sumicieatly known, either abroad or at home. 
The Freach monarch himself, so fond of ac- 
quisitions, and so good a judge of his own in- 
lerests, thought that be had made a hard bar- 
gain; and this sum, in appearance so small, 
was the utmost which he would allow his am- 
bassader to offer.— A new incident discovered 


Such a glimpse of the king’s character and 


principles as, at first, the nation was somewhat 
at a luss how to interpret, but such as subse- 
uent events, by degrees, rendered sutiiciently 
plain and manifest. He issued a Declaration 
(26th Dec.) on pretence of mitigating the ri- 
Burs coutamed in the Act of Uniformity. 
Alter expressing his firm resolution to observe 
the general indemnity, and to trust entirely to 
the alfections of his subjects, not to any mili- 
tary power, for the support of his throne, he 
ménuioned the promises of liberty of conscience, 
Contained in his Declaration of Breda. And 
subjoined, that, ‘ as io the first place he 
ad been zealous to settle the Uniformity of 
the church of England, in discipline, ceremony, 
and government, and shall ever constantly 
maintain it: so as fur what concerns the pe- 
Dalties upon those who, living peaceably, do 
hot conform themselves thereunto, through 
srople and tenderness of misguided conscience, 
t modestly and without scandal perform 
their devotions in their own way, be should 
make it his special care, so far as in him lay, 
Without invading the freedom of parliament, 
to incline their wisdom next approaching ses- 
Sons to concur with him in making some such 
aan that purpose, as may enable him to 
‘lai Ise, with & more universal satisfaction, 
nya of dispensing which he conceived 
- erent in him.’ Here a most important 
nde a was exercised by the king; but 
might ae artful reserves and limitations as 
se labile the full discussion of the clan, 
a ee a breach between him aod his par- 
tine a he foundation of this measure lay 
Peni Sal ete was of the utmost conse- 
bedaiees e king, during bis exile, had im- 
ie relion ac in favour of the catho- 
i oe to the most proba- 
eda tae already been secretly recon- 
peat a oe the church of Rome. The 
party a patties by the parliamentary 
spire Gk eG papists, had always, from a 
the royaline Hs inclined the court, and all 
y ’ Opt more favourable senti- 
oL, IV, 
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ments towards that sect, which through the 
whole course of the civil wars, had strenuously 
supported the rights of the sovereign. The ri- 
gour too, which the king, during his abode in 
Scotland, had experienced from the presbyte- 
rians, disposed him to run into the other ex- 
treme, aod to bear a kindness to the party 
Most opposite in its genius to the severity of 
those religionisty, ‘he solicitations and imn- 
portunities of the queen-mother, the contagion 
of the company which he frequented, the view 
ofa more splendid and courtly mode of wor- 
ship, the hopes of indulgeuce in pleasure; all 
these causes uperated powerfully on a young 
prince, whose careless and dissolute temper 
made him incapable of adhering closely to the 
principles of his early education. But if the 
thoughtless humour of Charles rendered him 
an easy convert to popery, the same disposition 
ever prevented the theological tenets of that 
sect hoa taking any fast hold of him. During 
his vigorous state of health, while his blood was - 
warm and his spirits high; a contempt and- 
disregard to all religion held possession of his 
mind; and he wight more preperly be deno- 
minated a deist than a catholic. But in those 
revolutions of temper, when the love of raillery 
gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, 
but negligent, understanding was clouded with 
fears and apprehensions, he had starts of more 
sincere conviction; and a sect, which always 

ossessed his inclination, was then master of 
lis judgment and opinion.—But though the 
king thus fluctuated, during his whole reign, 
between irrcligion, which he more openly pro- 
fessed, and popery, to which he retained a se- 
cret propensity, bis brother, the duke of York, 
had zealously adopted all the principles of that 
theological party. His eager temper and nar- 
row understanding made him a thorough con- 
vert, without any reserve from interest, or 
doubts from reasoning and inquiry. By his 
application to busivess be had acquired a great 
ascendant over the king, who, though possessed 
of more discernment, was glad to throw the 
burden of affairs on the duke, of whom he en- 
tertained little jealousy. On pretence of easing 
the protestant dissenters, they agreed upon a 
plan for introducing a general tuleration, and 
giving the catholics the tree exercise of their 
religion ; at least, the exercise of it in private 
houses. The two brothers saw with pleasure 
so numerous and pupular a body of the clergy 
refuse conformity 3 and it was hoped that, un- 
der shelter of their name, the smail and hated 
sect of the catholics might meet with favour 
and protection,” 


SECOND SEssiON OF THE SECOND PARLIAMENT, 

The King’s Speech on opening the Session. | 
Feh. 18, 1662-8. This day pariiament met 
atter a recess of nine months; upon which oc 
casion his majesty made the following Specch 
to both houses; 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen; Tam very glad 
to meet you here again; having thought the 
time long since we parted, and often wished you 


S 
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had been together, to help me in some occa- ' But let me explain myself, lestsome mistake me 
sions which have fallen out: I need nut repeat : hercin, as, I hear they did in my Declaration: I 


them unto you; you have all had the noise of 
them in your several ‘countries, and (God be 
thanked !) they were bnt noise, without any 
worse cilects.—Tvu cure the distempers and 
compose the differing minds that are yet among 
us, | set forth my Declaration® of the 26th of 
Dec. in which you muy see I am willing to set 
bounds to the hopes of some, and to the fears 
of others; of which when you shall have exa- 
mined well the grounds, I doubt not but | 
shall have your concurrence therein: The 
truth is, I am in my nature an enemy to all 
severity for Relicion and Conscience, how mis- 
taken soever it be, when it extends tu capital 
und sanguinary punishments, which I am told 
were begun in Popish times: Therefore, when 
I say this, I hope I shall not need to warn any 
here not to inter from thence, that I mean to 
favour Popery. I must confess to you there 
are many of that protession, who having served 
my father and myself very well, may fairly 
hope for some part in that indulgence I would 
willingly afford to others, who dissent from us. 


* The said Declaration consisted of the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz. That it had been al- 
ledged against him, 1. That he imtended no- 
thing less than the observation of the Act of 
‘Indemnity. 2. That upon the pretence of 
Plots, he intended to introduce a Military 
Way of government. 3. That, notwithstand- 
ing his promise from Breda, and Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience, he had fetter’d the 
scrupulous by the Act of Uniformity; and 4. 
That he was indulgent to Papists to such a de- 
gree, as might endanger the Protestant Relli- 
gion. To all these he gave particular and direct 
answers; but as to the Act of Unitormity, he 
declared his own firm adherence to it; only, 
for the sake of others he was ready and will- 
ing to dispense with some matters in it. 
In the conclusion he promised, 1. To pu- 
nish by severe Laws that Licentiousness and 
Impiety, which since the dissolution of the go- 
vernment, had overspread the nation. 2. As 
well by Sumptuary Laws, as his own example 
of frugality, to restrain the Excess in men’s ex- 
pences, which was grown so general and ex- 
orbitant, beyond all bounds, either of their 
qualities or fortunes. 3. So to retrench all 
his own ordinary and extraordinary charges, 
as te bring them within the compass of his set- 
tled Revenue, that thereby bis subjects might 
have little cause to fear bis frequent préssing 
them for new assistances. And lastly, so to im- 
prove the pood conseyuences of these three par- 
ticulars to the advancemeut of Trade, that all 
his subjects finding the advantage of them in 
that prime foundation of plenty, they might all 
with minds happily compos’d by-his imdulgence, 
apply themselves comfortably to their several 
vocations, in such a manner as the private in- 
terest of every one might enconrage him to 
contribute to the general prosperity. Echard, 
p. 805. 


ain tar from meaning by this, a toleration or 
qualitying them thereby to held any othces or 
places of trust in the government; nay, fur- 
ther, I desire some Juws may be made, to 
hinder the growth and progress of their doc- 
trine.—I hope you have all so good an opinion 
of ny zeal fur the Protestant Religion, as I 
need not tell you, I will not yield to any there- 
in, not to the bishops -themselves, nor in my 
liking the unifurmity of it as itis now establish- 
ed ; which, being the Standard of our Religion, 
must be kept pure and uncorrupted, free from 
allother mixtures: And yet, if the Dissenters 
will demean themselves peaceably and modest- 
lv under the government, I could heartily wish 

bad such a power of indulgence, to use upon 
occasions, as might not needlessly force them 
out of the kingdom, or, staying here, give them 
cause to conspire against the peace of it.—My 
Terds and Gentlemen, It would look hike flat- 
tery in me, to tell you to what degree I am 
confident of your wisdom and affection in all 
things that relute to the greatness and prospe- 
rity of the kingdom : If you consider well what 
is best for us all, I dare say, we shall not dis~ 
agree. I have no more to say to you at pre-e 
sent, but once again to bid you heartily wel- 
come.”* 

Address of the Commons to the King, relative 
to the Indulgence to Dissenters from the Act of 
Cope y The commons being withdrawn, 
appointed the 25th for taking into considera- 
tion, both his majesty’s Speech and the Decla- 
ration mentioned therein: at which time they 
unanimously resolved, That the Thanks of the 
house should be retarned to the king for all 
that was contained in the Declaration, ex- 
cept what related to the Indulgence ; with re- 
gard to which, they appointed a Committee 
(who chose sir Heneage Finch ft the king’s so 
licitor, for their chairman) to draw up an Ade 
dress, which, after several amendments and 
additions, was presented to his majesty, by the 
Speaker on the 27th: It was as follows: 

“« May it please your most excellent majesty ; 
We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the kuights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the house of commons, in parliament assembled, 
having, with all fidelity and obedience, con- 
sidered of the several matters comprised in 
your majesty’s late gracious Declaration of 
the 26th of Dec. last; and your most gracious 
Speech at the beginning of this present ses- 
sion ; do, in the first place, for ourselves, and 
in the names of all the commons of England, 


* About this time a very remarkable A iegpe 
was pabhehes under the whimsical title of 
‘A Speech visibly spoken in the presence of 
‘the Lads and Commons assembled in ea 
‘ lament, by a Ghost in a white sheet of pe- 
‘ per, &c.’ It will be found in the Appendix 


No. IV. 
+ Afterwards attorney-general, lord 
lor, and created earl of ottingham. 
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teader te your sacred majesty the tribute of 
our most hearty thanks, for that infinite grace 
and goodness, wherewith your majesty hath 
been pleased to publish your royal intentions 
of uducring tu your Act uf Judemnity and Ob- 
hvion, by a constant and religious observance 
of it: aud our hearts arc further inlarged in 
these returns of thanksgiving, when we con- 
sider your majesty’s most princely and hervick 
protessions, of relying upon the aifections of 
your people, and abhorring all sort of military 
and arbitrary rule. But, above all, we can 
hever enuugh remember, to the Louour of your 
Majesty's piety, aud our own unspeakable com- 
fort, those solemn aud most endearing mvita- 
buns of us your majesty’s subjects, to prepare 
la.s, to be presented to your inajesty, against 
the Growth aud Increuse of Popery: and, 
withal, to provide more laws agaist Licen- 
tousness and lmpiety ; at the same time de- 
clariag yourown resolutions, for maintainiug 
the Act of Uniformity, And it becomes us 
always to acknowledge and admire your ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, in this your Declaration ; 
whereby your majesty is pleased to resolve, 
not only by Sumptuary Laws, but by your own 
roval example of frugality, to restrain that 
excess in men’s expences, which is grown so 
general, and so exorbitant ; and to direct our 
endeavours to find out fit and proper laws tor 
advancement of Trade and Commerce.—After 
all this, we most humbly beseech your majesty 
bo believe, that it is with extreme unwillingness 
and reluctancy of heart, that we are brought 
to difer from any thing, which your majesty 
bath thought fit to propose: and, though we do 
fo way doubt, but that the unreasonable dis- 
tempers of men’s spirits, and the many mutinies, 
and conspiracies, which were carried on-during 
the late intervals of parliament, did reasonably 
tucline your majesty to endeavour by your De- 
on, to give some allay to those ill hu- 
mours, tll the parliament assembled; and the 
hopes ofan Indulgence, it the parliament should 
Consent to it; especiully seeing the pretenders 
this Indulgence did seem to make some 
We to it, by virtue of your majesty’s Declara- 
bon from Breda ; nevertheless, we your ma- 
Jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, who are 
ri returned to serve in parliament from 
ost several parts and places of your king- 
@, for which we were chosen, do humbly 
on i to your majesty’s great wisdom ; that 
fata no sort adviseable, that there be any 
sauce to such persons, who presuine to 
ssent from the Act of Uniformity, and Re- 
nestablished ; for these reasons: —We have 
ered the nature of your majesty’s De- 
te Breda ; aid. are humbly of opi 
~~ your majesty ought not to be 

Pressed with It any further; Becatse. it is not 
alc in itself, but only a gracious Decla- 
aa your majesty’s intentions, to do what 
rian lay, and what a parhament should ad- 
Your majesty todo: and no such advice 


Was ever gi 
Bor could hee or thought fit to be offered : 


understood; because 
| 


there were laws of Uniformity then in being, 
which could not be dispensed with, but by act 
of parliainent.—They, who do pretend a right 
to that supposed promise, put their right into 
the hands of their representatives, whom they 
chose to serve for them in this parlament : 
who have passed, and your majesty conscnted 
to the Act of Unitormity.—If any shall pre- 
suine to say, That a rightto the benefit of this 
Declaration doth still remain, after this Act 
passed ; it tends to dissulve the very bonds of 
government; and to suppose a disability in 
your inujesty, and your huuses of parliament, 
tu make a law contrary to any pare of your 
majesty’s Declaration, though both buuses 
should advise your majesty to it.—We have 
also considered the nature of the Indulgence 
proposed, with reference to those consequences 
which must necessarily attend it. It will es- 
tablish schisma by a law; and make the whole 
government of the Church precarious, and the 
censures of it of no moment or consideration 
arall. It will no way becume. the gravity or 
wisdom of @ parliament, to pass a law at one 
session for Uniformity ; and, at the next session 
(the reasons for Uniformity continuing still the 
same), to pass another ae to frustrate or 
weaken the execution of it.—It will expose 
your majesty tuo the restless importunity of 
every sect or opinion; and of every single 
person also, that shall presume to dissent from 
the Church of Evgland, It willbe a cause 
of increasing sects and sectarics: whose num- 
bers will weaken the true Protestant profes- 
sion so ter, that it will, at least, become dith- 
cult for it to defend itself against them: and, 
which is yet further considerable, those num- 
bers, which, by being troublesome to the go- 
vernment, find they can arrive toan Indulgence, 
will, as their numbers increase, be yet more trou- 
blesome, that so, at length, they may arrive toa 
yeneral Toleration, which your majesty hath 
deciared against ; and, in tine, some prevalent 
sect will, at last, contend for an establishment 5. 
which, for aught can be foreseen, may end in 
Popery. It is a thing altogether without pre- 
cedent; and will take away all means of con- 
victing recusants, and be inconsistent with the 
methods and proceedings of the laws of Eng- 
land.—Luastly, it is humbly conceived, that 
the Indulgetice proposed will be so far from 
tending to the peace of the kingdom, that it 
is likely rather to occasion great disturbance : 
and, on the contrary, that the asserting of the 
laws, and the religion established, according to 
the wict of Uniformity, is the most probable 
means to produce a settled peace and obedi- - 
ence through the kingdom; because the va- 
riety of professions in religion, when openly 
indulged, both directly distinguish men into 
parties, and withal, gives them opportunity to 
count their numbers; which considering the 
animosities that, out of a religious pride, will 
be kept on foot by the several factions, doth 
tend, directly and inevitably, to open distur- 
bance: nor can your majesty have any secu- 
rity, that the doctrine or worship of the seve- 
$2 
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ral factions, which are all governed by a se- 
veral rule, shall be consistent with the peace 
of your kingdom.—And, if any person shall 
presume to disturb the peace of the kingdom, 
we do, in all humility, declare, That we will 
for ever, and upon all occasions, be ready, 
with our uttermost endeavours and assistance, 
to achere to, and serve your majesty, according 
to our bounden duty and allegiance.” : 

The King’s Answer.] To this Address,. his 
majesty gave this gracious Answer: ‘ ‘That he 
gave them hearty thanks for their many thanks ; 
that never any king was so happy in a house 
of commons, as he in this; that the Paper and 
Reasons were long, and therefore he would 
tuke time to consider of them, and send them 
n Message; that they could never differ but 
in judgment, and that must be when he did 
not rightly express himself, or they did not 
rightly understand bi; but their interest was 
su far linked together, that they could never 
disagree.” According to this promise, on the 
16th of March, he sent this Message to the 
house of commons: “ That he was unwilling 
to enlarge upon the Address lately made to 
him by his house of cominons, or to reply to 
the Reasons, though he found what he said 
not much understood; but he renewed his 
hearty thanks to them, for their expressions of 
so great duty and affection, and for their free 
declaration, That if any person shall presume 
to disturb the peace of the kingdom, they will 
for ever, and upon all occasions, be ready with 
their utmost endeavours and assistance, to ad- 
here to, and serve his majesty; and did very 
heartily desire them so to enable him, and to 
put the kingdom into such a posture of defence, 
as that if any disturbance or seditious designs 
arose, they might be easily suppressed.”—To 
all which the cominons returned their particular 
thanks and promises. 

Petition of both Houses to the King, against 
Jesuits and Priests.| March 31. The house 
having thus manitested their zeal against Dis- 
senters, procceded next, in conjunction with 
the lords, to draw up an humble Representa- 
tion to the king, concerning Romish Priests 
and Jesuits; which was as follows: 

‘6 The humble Representation and Petition 

of the Lords and Commons sheweth ; 

“That notwithstanding your majesty’s un- 
questionable affection and zeal for the true 
Protestant Religion, manifested m your con- 
stant profession and practice, against all temp- 
tations whatsoever: yet, by the great resort 
of Jesuits and Romish Priests into this king- 
dom, your good subjects are gencrally much 
affected with jealousy and apprehension, That 
the Popish Religion may much increase in this 
kingdom, which your majesty hath most piously 
desired may be prevented; and so the peace 
both in church and state may be insensibly 
disturbed, to the great danger of both. Your 
two houses of parliament are therefore humble 
guitors to your majesty, to issue out your Pro- 
clamation to command all Jesuits, and all 


English, Irish, and Scottish Popish Priests, and 


all such other Priests as have taken orders 
trom the see of Rome, ur by authority thereof, 
(except such Foreign Jesuits or Priests, as by 
contract of marriage are to attend the persons 
of either of the Queens, or by the Jaw of na- 
uions to attend Voreign ambassadors) to depart 
this kingdom by a day, under pain of having 
the penalties of the law inflicted upon them.” 

Lhe King’s Answer.] ‘This Petition having 
been read to his majesty, he immediately made 
the following Speech: 

“My Lords, and Gentlemen; You do not 
expect that I should vive you an Answer, pre 
sently to your Petition, yet [tell you, that I 
will speedily send you an Answer, which I am 
confident will he to your satisfaction. It may 
be the general jealousy of the nation hath 
made this address necessary; and indeed I be- 
lieve nothing hath more contributed to that 
jealousy than my own confidence, That it was 
impossible there should be any such jealousy, 
and the effects of that confidence; but I shall 
give you satisfaction, and then I am sure you 
will easily satisfy and compose the minds of 
the nation. I confess, my lords and gentle- 
men, I have heard of one jealousy, which I 
will never forgive the authors of, That I had a 
jealousy of your affections; that I was offended 
with the parliament to that degrce that I in- 
tended to dissolve it. They say men are na- 
turally most angry with those reports which 
reflect upon their understanding, which make 
them thonght weak men: truly, I should ap- 
pear avery weak man, if I should have any 
such passion, any such purpose. No, my lords 
and gentlemen, I will not part with you upon 
those terms. Never king wasso much be- 
holden to a parliament as I am to you, and if 
my kindness to you and my confidence in you 
be not proportionable, Iam behind-hand with 
you; which, God-willing, I will not be.—Mr. 
Speaker, and you Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, [ am willing to take this occasion to 
give you my particular thanks for your great 
kindness in taking hold upon an easy intima- 
tion, rather than an invitation from me, to 
enter upon the consideration of mv Revenue : 
_Tt was kindly done, and I shall never forget it. 
1 have given order, that you may be fully in- 
formed of the true State of it, and then I know 
you will do that which is good for me and you: 
and I pray pursue your good resolution, in 
putting the kingdom into such a posture, that 
we may prevent, at least not fear, any despe- 
rate insurrection.” 

The King’s Second Answer.} The king, ac- 
cording to his promise, the very next day sent 
an Answer to the Petition in writing to the 
house of lords, which, in a conference between 
both houses, was likewise delivered to the com- 
mons, and was as follows : 

“His majesty having seriously considered 
and weighed the humble Representation and: 
Petition of his lords and commens assembled 
in parliament, and the great affection and duty 
with which the same was presented to him ; 
and after having made some reflections om 
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himself and his own actions, is not a little; First Fruits and Tenths - - - - 
troubled, that his lenity and condescensions| Coals - - - - = - - © - = 


towards many of the Popjsh persuasion (which 
were Lut natural effects of his generosity and 
gouu-nature, after having lived so many vears 


in tie dommions of Roman-Catholic princes ; | Post-Fines - - - = - - - = 
and out of a just memory.of what many of | Green-Wax - - - - 


them had done and suffered in the service of 
his roval father of blessed memory, and of 
some eminent services performed by others of 
them, towards his majesty himsclf in the time 
of his greatest affliction) have been made so 
ill use of, and so ill deserved, that the resort 
of Jesuits and Priests into this kingdom hath 
been thereby increased; with which his ma- 
jesty is, and hath long been highly offended. 
And therefore his majesty readily concurs with 
the advice of his two houses of parliament, 
and hath given order for the preparing and 
issuing out such a Proclamation as is desired, 
with the same Clause referring to the Treaty 
of Marriage, as was in the Proclamation ; 
which, upon the like occasion, was issued out 
upon the advice of both houses of parliament 
in the year 1640. And his majesty will take 
further care, that the same shall be ettectual, 
at least toa greater degree than any Pro- 
clamation of this kind hath ever been. And 
his majesty further declares and assures both 
bis houses of parliament, and all his loving 
subjects of all his dominions, that as his af- 
lection and zeal for the Protestant Religion 
and the Church of England hath not been 
concealed, or untaken notice of in the world ; 
80 he is not, nor ever will be so solicitous for 
the settling his own Revenue, or providing any 
other expedients for the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, as fer the advancement 
and improvement of the Religion established, 
and for the using and applying all proper and 
élicctual Remedies- to hinder the growth of 
Popery; both which he doth in truth look 
Upon as the best expedient to establish the 
peace and prosperity of all his kingdoms,” 

State of the King’s Recenue.] The com- 
mous proceeded next to take the State of the 
King’s Revenue into consideration; and found 
"pon enquiry, that the whole did not amount 
) quite 1,100,000/. That is to say, according 
to the following Estimate, which was made the 
Preceding year, and is called, as high and true 


an Estimate as can be made of the King’s Re- 
Venues -@ 


E 
Customs, 2 PM eo 
Excise, - - 2. 2 5 | Ot 400,000 
Crown Lands eet he - = «@ 100,000 
ystOlfce in Farm =... 917500 
NineLicences - - - 2 2. 15,000 


* This Estimate is taken from the nobl 
timate | e 
heh of MSS. in 22 volumes in folio, re- 
by Cy che Revenue and Exchequer, compiled 
ee om es Montagu, lord Hallifax, first lord of 
feasury, and chancellor of the Exche- 


eae : - reiga of William III, See Ralph, 


- 
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18,811 
8,000 
Dean Forest = - - + = - = = (1,000 
Alienation - - - - - + -, 93,000 
Hanaper - - + - - 2 - + 4,000 
1,000 
- - = + 1,000 
Issucs of Jurois = - - - = - + 1,000 
Aulnage - - © = © = = = = 1,000 
Butlerage - = - - - = - = = 500 
Faculties - - - - - - = = « 300 
Ballast-Office << - 2 - = = « 600 
Coinage aud Preemption - = = - 12,000 
1,038,711 
Heartl-Money - - - - - - - 162,882 
1,201,593 

IssvuEs. SL. 
Navy with Stores and Ordnance - 600,000 
Guards - - - - = = = + = 120,000 
Home Garrisons - - - - = - 80,000 
Dunkirk - - - = = = = © = 118,000 
Tangier, Jamaica, and East Indies - 100,000 
Houshold and Stables- - - - - 150,000 
Treasurer ot the Chamber - - - 30,000 
Band of Pensioners - - - - - 6,000 
Robes - = - - - - = = =. 6,000 
Works - - - - - = - = = 10,000 
Embassadors and their Intelligence 30,000 
Privy-Purse - - - - - - - - 10,000 
Duke of York - - - = = - = 40,000 
Presents to Embassadors - - - - 10,000 
Judges and Justices - - - = - 12,000 
Secretaries of State and Intelligence 4,000 
Angel-Gold (for the King’s Evil) - 5,000 
Pensions and Fees for Servayss - - 20,000 
Queen Mother - - - - = = = 35,000 
Queen Consort - 2 - = = - = 40,000 
Queen of Bohemia - - - = = 12,000 
Prince Rupert - - + - - = = 4,000 
1,437,000 


The King’s Speech to the Commons at the 
Banquetting House, concerning his Revenue.] 
June 12. But while they were thus employed, 
his mnjesty, by a Message, demanded their 
attendance at Whiteball, where he received 
them with the following Specch : 

‘‘ Mr. Speaker, and you Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons; I have sent for you 
this day to communicate with you, as good 
friends ought to co, when they discover the 
least jealousy growing, which may lessen 
their confidence in cach other. It is a free- 
dom very necessary to be uscd between me 
and you: and you may all remember, thae 
when there was lately a little jealousy amongst 
you, upon somewhat [ had said or done, I made 
all the haste E could to give you satisfaction ; 
for which you all returned me your hearty 
thanks, and were, I think, satisfied. Gentle. 
men, it is in no man’s power, no, not in your 
own power, to make me suspect, or in the 
least degree imagine it possible, that your af- 


<2 
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fection or kindness is lessencd or diminished 
towards me. I know very well, that the peo- 
"ple did never in any age use that vigilance and 
circumspection in the election of persous of 
known and try’d affections to the crown, of 
your good principles and unquestienable incli- 
nations to the peace of the Church and the 
State, for their rcpresentatives in parliament 
as they did when they chose you. You are the 
very same men, who at yuur first coming to- 
gether, gave such signal testimonies of your 
affection and friendship to my person, of 
your zeal for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, and liberal support of the yovernment, 
and of your horror and detestation of those 
wen, whose principles you discerned‘ keep 
them awake to take all occasions to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom, and to embroil us 
in a new civil war; which is as much their en- 
dcavour now as ever, and it may be not 
enough abhorred by others, whose principles 
and ends are very different from them. You 
are the same men, who, at your first meet- 
ing, by a wonderfu: and cheartul harmony and 
concurrence in whatsoever I could wish, gave 
me reputation abroad and security at home, 
made our neighbours solicitous for our friend- 
ship, and set a just value upon it. And, trust 
me, sucha reputation is of such a vast im- 
portance, as made my evil subjects even des- 
pair of bringing their wicked purposes to pass, 
And is it possible that the same persons can 
continue the same together, without the same 
affection for me? I am sure it is impossible.— 
And yet, I must tell you, the reputation I had 
from your concurrence and tenderness towards 
me, is not at all improved since the beginaing 
of this session; indeed it is much lessened. 
And I am sure I never stood in more need of 
that reputation than at present, to carry me 
through the many difficulties, in which the 
public is at least concerned, as much as my- 
self. Let mc and you think never so well of 
ourselves, if all the world knows or believes 
that we are poor, that we are in extremity of 
want, if our friends think we can do them no 
good, or our enemies believe we can do them 
no barm, our condition is far from being pros- 
perous. You cannottake it amiss, (you shall 
use as much freedom with me) that [ tell vou 
there hath not appeared that warmth in you 
of late iv the consideration of my Revenue, 
as I expected, as well from some of your Mes- 
sages, as my own confidence in your care and 
kindness, It hath been said to myself, that 
it is usual for the parliament to give the crown 
extraordinary Supplies upon emergent occa- 
sions, but not to improve the constant Reve- 
nue of the crown. I wish, and so do you, 
that nothing had lately been done in aod) by 

laments but what is usual: but if ill par- 
laments contrive the ruin and disinherison of 
the crown, God forbid but good parliaments 
should repair it, bow unusual soever it is. If 
you yourselves had not in an extraordinary 
manncr improved my Revenue, the govern- 


ment could not have been supported; and if 
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it he not yet improved to the proportion you 
have designed, 1 cannot doubt but vou will 
proceed in it wish your old alacrity, I am 
very well contented that you proceed in your 
inspection; I know it will be to my advasitage, 
and that you will neither tind my receipts so 
great, nor my expences su exorbitant, a8 vou 
lnagine ; and for anu evidence of the last, [ 
will give you an Account of the Issues of the 
twelve huudred thousand pounds you so libe- 
rally gave me: one penny whercol was not 
dispused but upon full deliberation with my. 
self, and by my own order, and IT think you 
will all say for the poblic service, But, gene 
demen, this inquisition cannot be finished in 
the short tine we can how conveniently stay 
together: and yet, if you do not provide before 
we part, for the better paying and cellecnng 
what you have already gicu me, you cau 
hardly presume what it will amountto: avd 
if you do not support what you have already 
viven me by some addition, vou will quckly see 
lawlul ways found to Iessen the Reveuue more 
than you imagine: and thereture 1 cannot 
but expect your wisdoins will seasonably and 
speedily provide a remedy for that growing 
mischict, Believe we, pentlmen, the most 
disatfected subjects in England are not wore 
unwilling to pay any tax or imposition you lay 
upon them, than [ am: to receive 1; God 
knows, | do not long more for any bless1og in 
this world, than that I may live to call a par- 
liuament, and not ask or receive any money 
from thew; I will do all I can to see that 
happy day. I know the vast burdens the king- 
dom hath borne these last 20 years and more ; 
that it is exceedingly impoverished : but, alas ! 
what will that which is left do them good, if 
the government cannot be supported ; it I am 
not able to detray the Charge that is neces- 
sary for their peace and security ? I must deal 
plainly with you, (and I do bat discharge my 
conscience in that plainness) if you do not, 
besides the improving my Revenue in the 
manner I have recommended to you, give me 
sone present Supply of Money tu enable me 
to struggle with those dithcultics Tam pressed 
with, I shall have a very melancholic summer, 
and shall wuch apprehend the public quiet,— 
Yon have heard, [ presume, of the late design 
in Ireland for the Surprize of the Castle of 
Dublin, which was spread all over that king- 
dom, and many parliament-men were engaged 
init. There is an absolute necessity that I 
forthwith send over a sun of money thither, 
for the payment of the Army, and putting the 
Garrisons there in good order. You will not 
doubt but that those seditious persons there, 
had a correspondence with their friends bere : 
and I pray let us not be too careless of them. 
I assure you, I have so great occasion for Mo- 
ney here, which my Revenue cannot supply 
me with, that I every day omit the doing 
somewhat that is very necessary for the public 
benefit. These sure are just motives to per- 
suade you to give me a Supply, as ever moved 
a house of commons. And therefore I con- 
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jure you to go chearfully about it, and let me 
not be disappointed in my confidence of your 
aifections: and I pray remember the season 
of the year, and how necessary it is that we 
muke a recess at’ or about midsummer. I have 
eularged much more to you upon this occasion 
than have used to do; and you may per- 
cee it hath not been very easy to me: but I 
was willing that you should understand from 
my-elt what I desire and expect from you: 
and the rather, because [ hear some men 
have contidently undertaken to know my 
mind, who have had no authority from me, 
aud ta drive on designs very cuntrary to my 
desires. I do pray heartily that the effect of 
this day's conversation may be the renewing 
of uur confidence in each other, and raising 
our joint reputation, which will be our 
Sronzest security, with God’s blessing, the 
kingdom can have for its peace, plenty, and 
full prosperity: and upon my word, you shall 
have great comfort in what you shall do for me, 
upon this very earnest and hearty recommen- 
dation,” 

Four Subsidies voted.] This Speech did not 
fail of its desired effect, for, shortly after, the 
house voted his majesty four Subsidies. 

Sir Rd, Temple accused of sending a Message 
lo the King by the Earl of Bristol, undertaking 
Jor the Compliance of the House, in case a Sup- 
ply thouid be demanded.| June 138. Upon in- 
formation given to the commons, by Mr. Co- 
veatry, That his maj. had commanded him to 
wpart to the house that a Message was deliver- 
ed to his maj. by a person of quality, from sir 
Rd. Temple, to the effect following ; viz. ‘That 
ba Richard was sorry bis majesty was offended 
vith him that he could not go along with 
i that had undertaken his business in the 
, nase of commons: but, if his majesty would 
take his advice, and intrust him and his 
‘frends, he would undertake his business 

should be effected, and Revenuesettled, better 
cpt could desire ; if the courtiers did not 

nder it:’ It was ordered, That a committee 

Sppointed to examine the said matter, and 
fport it to the house. 
ve 20. It was resolved, That the king 

mbly desired, that he would be graciously 
the M to name the person that did deliver 

Message to his majesty from sir Rd. Tem- 
‘Stee: that his majesty’s two principal secre- 

: of state, Mr. Treasurer, and sir William 

ompton, do attend his majesty, and acquaint 

Tritt the desires of this house. 

Fs 26. Mr, sabe Morrice acquainted 
any el That he had received command 
i : Majesty to declare to the house, That 
Fe nf ristol was the person that did de- 
Bijesty, ue = sir Rd. Temple to his 
acopy of vi which it was resolved, That 
jes Py Of the first Message sent by his ma- 
ay against sir Rd. Temple, be sent to the 

ot Bristol: and he be made acquainted 
That tbe king hath se 4 ? 
the broupht th nt word to this house, 
ichard: an hs @ Message to him, from sir 
3 Gnd his Answer desired, Whether 


sir Richard did desire him so todo: and that 
Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Garraway do attend the 
earl with this Message. | 
‘June 27. Mr. Vaughan reported, “ That 
he and Mr. Garraway had attended the earl 
of Bristol; and bad acquainted him with the 
order of this house; and with the transcript of 
so much of his majesty’s Message, as did relate 
to the Message which he did receive from sir 
Kid. Temple: and that his lordship did render 
his most humble and hearty thanks to this 


house, That, in such an important matter, and - 


so much concerning his honour, they did sig- 
nify their desires to him iu so obliging a man- 
ner: but, in regard the thing was of so great 
consequence, partly relating tu his majesty, and 
also concerning his own honour, and the re- 
putation of a member of this house, he could 
not intrust any other person to deliver his An- 
swer, for fear of mistakes which might-there- 
by happen; and because he might probably if 
prescnt clear any matter which might further 
accrue: and, therefore, that he might give full 
satisfaction to so illustrious a representative of 
his country, he desired a day anght be pre- 


fixed, when he might be admitted to give an» 


account to the house, in person, concerning 
this matter: and that he would make his ad- 
dress to the lords, that he might be permitted 
so to do.” Upon this, it was resolved, That 
Wednesday next be appointed for the earl of 
Bristol personally to give in his Answer to the 
house. | 

The Earl of Bristol’s Speech, before the Com- 
mons, thereon.] July 1. The house having 
received information, that the earl of Bristol 
was at the door, and did pray admittance into 


the house, to give am account, in person, of the: 


matter concerning sir Rd. Temple, his lord- 
ship was, by direction of the house, placed in 
a chair, set for him on purpose, on the left side 
of the house, within the bar: and Mr. Speaker 
did open unto him his majesty’s Message, and 
the votes and proceedings of the house there- 
upon, concerning sir Richard Temple. This 
being done, 

The Earl of Bristol rose and addressed the 
house as follows :— Mr, Speaker; Were I to 
be wrought upon by the arts and menaces of 
my enemies, or by the alarms of my friends ia 
my behalf, contrary to the firmness and as- 
surance which a clean heart and a good cone 
science does always uphold in a man of ho- 
nour, I should have appeared in this place with 
such fear and trembling, as could not chuse 
but disorder any man’s reason and elocution: 
the niceness of the subject upon which I am 


brought hither, were ‘enough to discompose™ 


one; but over and above that, I am not ige 
norant what personal prejudices I ain under, 
and how industriously they have been improved 
among you. But when I look round this il- 
lustrious assembly, and see three parts of it 
composed of men who wear, as I do, a sword 
by their sides, and who have drawn it so often 
for the king’s service, gentlemen of birth, in- 
tegrity, fortune, all apprehensions vanish from 
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aman, who hath served and suffered for the 
king as I have done. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the time of this house, upon whose prudent de- 
liberations the happiness of the king and king- 
dom depends, is too precious to have ‘any part 
of it spent in vindication of me: but, since not 
only the reputation and innocence of one of 
vour members depends upon what I shall say, 
but even his majesty’s honour may in some 
sort be concerned in the right apprehension of 
it, I hope it wil! be thought no ice ee ia 
ine to bey of you, as I do, in all humility, one 
quarter of an hour's patience and attention.— 
Mr. Speaker, I am here exposed as the Bearer 
of a Message to his majesty from sir Richard 
‘Temple, which he hath thought worthy to be 
complained of to this house, and which sir Rd. 
Temple attirms he never sent. Lav your hands 
upon your hearts, gentlemen, and say truly, 
does not your innate candour pity my condi- 
tion, brought into a streight, in all appearance 
$0 inextricable? For, on the one side, it [ avow 
to have carried from sir Rd. Temple the Mes- 
sage, which his maj. has been pleased to make 
so high and so unusual an expression of lis 
being offended at, and which sir Rd. Temple 
denics to have sent, how can men of honour 
forgive me so ungentlemanly a proceeding to- 
wards a person who hath trusted me, as a 
fricnd, to do him (as he thought) a good office 
with his majesty? On the other side, Mr. 
Speaker, should I disavow the having delivered 
the Message from sir Rd. Temple, which his 
majesty hath thought fit to affirm, that he re- 
ceived from him and by me, what subject can 
be strong enough not to sink for ever under 
the weight of such a contradiction to his so- 
vereign? Lask you again, gentlemen, does not 
the condition you see me brought into, by the 
arts of my enemies, move you at the same time 
to pity and indignation? Mr. Speaker, when 
David was put to his choice of one of the three 
calamities, he made election of the plague. 
And why? that he might fall into the hands of 
God, and not of men. In hke manner, Mr. 
Speaker, if one of the two extremes, with 
which T am threatened, be, as it appears, un- 
avoidable, let me fall into the hands of God’s 
vice-gerent the king: the world will never 

ardon me an unworthy action; his goodness, 
ee sure, would in time pardon a gencrous 
fault. But when you have heard me out, gen- 
tlemen, [ am confident you will find, that I 
shall need neither the world’s pardon nor the 
king’s, but ouly yours. In the first place, 
Mr. Speaker, [am bound to clear sir Richard 
Temple, which [ here do upon my honour, 
that he never sent by me a Message to the 
king, that had in it the least tincture of an 
undertaking of his; which I conceive could be 
the only part that could give offence to his 
majesty, or be a ground for the Complaint 
made against him.—In the next place, if the 
king, who, the’ law says, can do no wrong, 
hath thought fit to athrm, that I brought him 
that undertaking Message from sir Rd. Tem- 
ple, it must needs be true, and I do with all 
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submission avow whatever his majesty is pleased 
to affinn of me; but, having discharved that 
duty towards my sovereign, I hope 1 may be 
allowed to lay the fault home upon myself, 
and to tell you, that my tongue, [ know not 
by what distemper, delivered that which, I 
protest to God, was never in my thoughts; I 
was so far from thinking to deliver such a 
Message from sir Rd. Temple, that I did not 
think mysclf charged with any thing by way 
Message. Itis true, Mr. Speaker, that, being 
full of indignation at ill ofices done hin, I[ 
made a warm address to his majesty in sir Rd, 
Temple’s behalf, wherein I expressed his grief, 
that his majesty should be otfended with him, 
and having joined thereunto some reasonings 
of his to justify his conduct, in relation to his 
majesty’s service, very ugreeable to my own 
sentiments, I pursued his expressions with suche 
of my own, as (all circumstances considered ) 
the most unattentive person, and the most 
biassed with passion against sir Richard ‘Tem- 
ple, mivht have easily understood it to be no 
undertaking of his, but only a warm discourse, 
and confident undertaking of my own.—Sir 
Rd. Teinple being thus cleared, without the 
least contradiction to his majesty, if to under- 
take for you, gentlemen, be a guilt, it 13 only [ 
that stand guilty before you. But you are toa 
noble, Iam sure, and too just, to condemn me 
in your judgments, belore you have heard the 
nature and circumstances of my undertaking ; 
which, with your leave, I shall declare to the 
full, taking the matter (as I must needs, tu 
be rightly understood) from an Ingher ori- 
ginal. Mr. Speaker, having had the honour 
heretofore of discharging, with approbation, 
a place of so high trust, as that of Secre- 
tary of State to his majesty’s father of blessed 
memory, and to himself: and since my quite 
ting that place, being admitted so frequently 
to the happiness of his princely conversation, 
you cannot imagine, but that sometimes he 
vouchsated to speak to me of business, espe- 
cially of parliaments, where [have the honour 
at present to be a peer, and have heretofore 
been as much versed, as some of my contem- 

oraries, in the proceedings of the lienourable 

ouse of commons. I confess, that, before this 
last assembling, he did it more than once, and 
the opinion I most constantly delivered con- 
cerning this house was, that never king was so 
happy in a house of commons, as he was ia 
you ; a house composed of so inany gentlemen 
of birth and fortune, eminent in their faith 
fulness to him, and such as could never be sus- 
pected of any sinister designs, or of any other 
dependance, but upon the crown, and upon the 
care of those that chose them, and such as in 
the last sessions had manitested their affections 
to him by such large Aids and Supplies ; 
adding, that nothing could be more importane 
to his service, than to make and preserve you 
sull popular with those that sent you. To 
which end I took the liberty to tell him, that if 
the necessity of his affairs, (of which I, having 
no part in his council, was no goad judge) coutd 
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admit of it, he ought not in prudence to let 
you give him any Money this sittiuy, but rather 
tooblige you wholly to apply yourselves to the 
making of such laws as might endear byth hin 
and you to the people; by which means, at 
another meeting, he would be master of the 
hearts and purses of his subjects, But in case 
his necessities should urge Inim. to press you, 
betore the rising, fur a new Supply, that he 
ought, by all means, tu let it be accompanied, 
if not preceded, by some eminent Acts for the 
Relormation“of former Abuses, and for the 
secunng his subjects from the like fur the 
future—I persisted, Mr. Speaker, in pressing, 
upon all occasions, this advice to his majesty, 
ull within some few weeks after their meeting ; 
when finding myself (I know not by what mis- 
fortune) fallen under some prejudice, I thouglit 
that a total forbearance from speaking to hin 
_ of any business, would be the best way of my 
serving him. And I protest unto you, gentle- 
men, with all sincerity, that from that time, 
until that of his majesty’s expressing to me 
soe displeasure against sir Rd. Temple, I 
, never once opened my lips to him of any public 
afuic whatsoever: it is true, Mr. Speaker, 
that a ground being given me to enter again 
with his majesty, upon a subject which my 
heart was stall full of, I Jaid hold on the occa- 
sion, and in pursuance of what [ had said in 
bebalf of sir Rd. Temple, told his Inajesty, per- 
haps with more freedom and fervour than did 
écome me, that I fuund his courtiers gave 
m wrong measures, both of the temper of 
the house of commons, and of the means to 
attain from. them any new Supplics, whether 
by way of present, gift, or of such establish- 
ments in his revenucs, as might indeed put 
him out of Necessity ; since there could be no 
reasonable hopes of obtaining from them any 
such assistance, but by a comnuttance, if not a 
ear such Acts, as might be gratetul 
i nehcial to his subjects, and secure them, 
t what shall be given hereafter should be 
the Stee ae for his majesty's service, than 
void a sums that had been formerly 
midve ok a if his najesty, in his princely 
ie ae a think fit to drive on his bhusi- 
ee celine id grounds, and not upon the false 
aha Hair nieces of some courtiers, 
seo Gilat ee composed ot Halo 
OF lis pruaverity ons us person, and zea 
Rd. Ten ie : y and glory, that not only sir 
ace a i? o Ne most unprejudiced aud 
ia Aude: . nein as well as myself, 
fd nade 1em. See here, gentlemen, 
onion ‘ aking that such a house ot 
oe = never let hin want such pre- 
- cee ee true necessity of his 
me ace ene nor such an established 
Sane to support the greatness and 
ur of his crown? If this was a criminal 

Undertaking you have, bef, 
confitentem hy . efore you, gentlemen, 
vouring to dene a whilst I am endea- 
dicate orartaign me ‘Temple, and to vin- 
aign myself, according as you shall 


be pl 
Vor iv. to understand it, by telling you 
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what passed from me to his majesty, I must 
not omit to give hin the honour due to him 
for the kingly Reply he made to me upon this 
occasion, which was, ‘That he had a true 
“sense of the merit of the house of commens 
‘towards him, even far beyond what I had 
‘expressed, and this was the reason why, 
* relying 39 entirely as he did, upon the affec- 
“tions of that whole body, he was, and ever 
‘should be offended at any proposition to 
“carry ou bis business there by otticious under- 
* takings and cabals, either of his courtiers or 
‘others.’ An expression fit to be written with 
the rays of the sun, that all the world may 
read it; an expression which cannot chuse but 
inflame the affections ofall this noble assembly 
that hear me, and carry you to make good 
these happy impressions of you, which are so 
deeply stampt in his royal breast: such as I 
should think it a crime to doubt, but that all 
suspicions being nuw vanished of his majesty’s 
owning the Supply desired, to any acts or con- 
trivances of others, your own zeal for his ser- 
vice will, even in the proportion and timeliness, 
of that, exceed the vain. proposals of all pick- 
thank undertakers.—Mr, Speaker, I should 
have here put a period to your trouble of 
hearing me, did I not think I might incur the 
imputation of much weakness and supineuess 
in ty own highest concernments, if, valuing, 
as 1 do, above all earthly concernments, the 
favour and the esteem of my country, of which 
you are the illustrious representatives ; and 
snowing what industry has been used to blast 
me with you, { should not lay hold on this just 
occasion to remove from me some unjust pre- 
judices under which I have laboured. And 
this Mr. Speaker, I humbly beg leave to 
do in very few words. I appeal, gentle. 
men, to numbers of you, that hear me, whe- 
ther I have not been represented unto vou 
for the giver of advice of a far different tenor 
from what you have heard upon this occasion ; 
whether I have not been painted out unto you 


for an inflamer of his majesty against his pare. 
liainent ; for an enemy of the Church of Eng. 


land, and for @ dangerous driver on of the 
Papistical interest. It is true, Mr. Speaker, I 
am a Catholic of the Church of Rome, but not 
of the Court of Rome ; no Negotiator there of 
Cardinal’s ‘Caps tor his muajesty’s subjects and 
domestics, a true Roman Catholic as to the 


other world, but atrue Englishman as to this: _ 


such a one, as had we a king inclined to that 
profession (as on the contrary, we have one 
the most frin and constant to the Protestant 
Religion, that ever sat upon the throne) L 
would tell him as freely as the Duke of Sully, 
being a Protestant, told his yrandtatber Heury 
IV. That if be meant to bea king be must be 
a constant professor and maiotamer of the 
Religion established in lis donnnions. Believe 
me, gentlemen, Roman Catholic as I am, 
there is no man amongst you all, more 
throughly persuaded than L ain, that the true 
pillars, that can uphold this monarchy, must 
ever be the maintenance of the suljects just 


r 


® 
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rights ‘and liberties, and the careful preser-: 
vation of that State Ecclesiastical, whereof his! 
majesty is the supreme govervor ; and [ do | 
clearly protess, that should the Pope hiunself, 
mvade that Ecctesiastical rizhtof his, [should 
as readily draw my sword against him as 
avainst the late usurper. Mr. Speaker, one : 
prejudice more [ am under, which ought to! 
have great weightindeed with this honourable | 
house, if there were a real ground for it; and , 
that is, that the eal of Bristol is one of those, | 
who by the vast Grants that he hath got of the | 
king, hath, in part, contributed to the groans | 
of the people, to tind their king still in’ such 
necessity, after such unexampled charces Iaid : 
upon the subjects for his Supplics. It is true, 
Mr. Speaker, that though E have neither uffices 
to keep, nor offices to sell, his majcsty’s gifts | 
to me have been great, in propartion to my | 
merit, which ts none: for in serving and sul- 
fering for him with faithfulness, To ded but my 
duty, which carries a reward with self, 
enoush to raise a comfort’ to me, trom the 
very rai of my fortune. It is also true, I 
have had the satisfaction from his majesty | 
him for myself. But [ hope £ shall make it 
appear also, that T have not only been a very 
modest asker, but also a most caretul one, to 
ask nothing consideratle, Lute what carried 
advantage with it, as well to his majcsty's 
yterest as my own. I know well, Mr. Speaker, 
that, with so kind and so generous a nature as 
our king is, an al proportion of bounty to 
merit, and consequently the largeness me 


. . ‘ 
that he never refused ne any thing L-aske 


kindness of his royal heart that way, may have 
contributed much to the present streights he is 
in, Happy is the nation that hath nothing to | 
fear fur the public, but from the virtues of 
their prince. It is your proper work, gentle- 
‘men, to reduce the cffects of them to a mcht 
temperament, ty your prudent inspection ; 
and may you begin it with all my concernments, 
which I most readily lay at your fect, humbly 
begging of you to appoint. a time, when I may 
display them ail faithtully before you; in 
hopes that no man, who hath been a partakcr 
of his majesty’s bounty, will prove himself so 
unworthy of it, ag not to fullow the example. 
Mr. Speaker, If having thus poured out my soul 
before you, I have been so happy as to have 
hegot in this honourable house a right per- 
suasion of the sincenty of mv heart, [ expect 
and implore two gracious eflects of it, The 
first, that you will be pleased to grant me your 
pardon, if the same zeal for his majesty’s ser- 
vice, and the goad of ny country, which made 
me presume (beng no connscllor) to press 
upon bis majesty my opinion in matters of 
such importance, has transported me also, at 
this time, In some sort, so as to become your 
adviser. You have heard, gentlemen, of the 
dumb man, whose tongue was set free by the 
imminent danger of bis father’s lite; wonder 
not then, gentlemen, that such a lover of his 
king and country as‘ am, having seen them, 
within these three years in a prospect of such 


glory and happiness, both at home and abroad, 
and finding to what a sad condition things are 
now reduced, (by what means it is more proper 
tor you to enquire, and may Heaven bless 
your Inspection 3) wonder not, 1 sav, gentie= 
men, that a man so attected as I aw, should, 
by some crupuons of heart, Jet you sce, that 
pericudnm patria ought to have a more pow- 
erful effect upon a man of public soul, than 
periculum patris, and is capable, if [ were a 
mute, to make me become a counsellor. ‘The 
next is, Mr. Speaker, that if (as I said before, 
I have been so happy in what [ expressed, as 
to have raised in you some more favourable 
thoughts concerning me, you would vouchsafe 
me sume demonstration of it, whereby [ may 
no more be made, by my enemies, such a 
buebear as Tam: as if'a gracious look of his 
majesty upon me, were cnougli to rum all his 
atfairs with you. I shall then continue the 
way Tam in with comfort; butif I be so un- 
fortunate, us that there sull remains in this 
incomparable representative of my country, 
any umbrage of danger to it by my access to 
his majesty 3 as dear as the conversation of 
the amiablest prince that ever breathed is to . 
me, [ shall banish myself for ever from his 
sight, into the obscurest part of his dominions, 
rather than continue upon me the jealousy of 
those on whom his prosperity depends; or if 
this be not enough, I shall once more try my 
fortune abroad, where, I trust, this sword, tls 
head, and this heart shall iake me hive as 
heretofore, in spite of my enemies, with lustre 
to myselfand some honour to my nation,” 
After the earl bad finished his specch he 
withdrew; the house then proceeded in the 
debate of the matter and came to the follow- 
ing Resolutions: ** That this house is satisfied,’ 
that sir R. Yemple hath not broke any privi- 
leve of this house, in the matter in question 
concerning him, That this return be made 
from the house, to the Answer of the earl of 
Bristol: viz. That the earl of Bristol, in 
the account which he bath given this house, 
in the matter concerning sir R. Temple, hath 
carried himself with all dutifulness tawards his 
majesty; hath dleared the member of this, 
house ; and that the house is well satistied with 
his respect to them.”—His lordship was again 
called in: and Mr. Speaker acquainted him 
with the return of the house.—Ordered, 
That such members of the house, as are of his 
majesty’s privy-council, do acquaint his -maj. 
with the said Vote: That sir Rd. Temple have 
the leave of this house, to petition is ma- 


jesty for his favour; and to give him satisfac- 


tion, as to the other informations mentioned in 
his majesty’s Message. . 

Artices of High Treason, exhibited by the 
earlof Bristol aguinst Lord Clarendon.} July ° 
10. ‘his day the earl of Bristol exhibited into 
the house of lords, the following 

Anticirs of Higu Treason, and other 

einous Misdemeanors, against Edw. earl 
of Clarendon, lord Chancellor ot England. 

“ That, ‘being in place of highest trust and 
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confidence with his majesty, and having arro- | obtained, exemption to the Roman Catholics 
eated to hiniself a supreme direction in all his | of England Jrom the peual laws in force against 
mnajesty’s aflairs both at home and abroad, he |} them: by which address unto the Pope for 
hath wickedly and malicioasly, and with a| that ecclesiastical dignity for one of his ma- 
traiterous intent to draw scandal and contempt , jesty’s subjects and domestics, he hath, as far 


upon his majesty’s person, and tu alicnate 
from him the affections of his subjects, abused 
the sad trust in manner following :—That he 
hath traiterously aud maliciously endeavoured 
tu alienate the hearts of his majesty’s subjects 
from him, by words of his own, and by art- 
fcial insinuations of bis creatures and depen- 
dents, “ That lis majesty was inclined to Po- 
pery, and had a design to alter the Religion 
established in this kingdom.” ‘Phat in) pursu- 
ance of that traiterous imtent, he hath, to seve- 
ral persons uf his majesty’s privy conncil, held 
discourses to this effect: © That his majesty 
‘was dangerously corruoted in his Religion, 
‘and inclined to Popery 3 that persons of that 
‘Religion had such acecss and such credit with 
‘him, that, uuless there were a careful eye had 
‘unto it, the Protestant Religiun would be 
‘overthrown to this kingdom.’ And, iu pursu- 
ance of the said wicked and traitergus Intent, 
upon his majesty’s admitting sir Henry Boonet 


| 
i 


| 
| 


a 


to he Principal Secretary of State in the pice | 
of Mr. Secretary Nicholas, he hath said these 


words, or words to this effect, * That his ma- 


*yesty had given 10,0002. to remove a zealous 
‘Protestant, that he might bring into that 
“place of high trust a concealed Papist;? not- 
withstanding thatthe said sir Weary Bennet 
Is known tu have ever been, both iu his pro- 
fession and practice, constant to the Protes- 
tant Religion. —That, in pursuance of the same 
traiteruus desiyn, several near fiiends and 
known dependents of his have said aloud, 
That, were it not for my lord chancellor's 


4 « . ry 
_ Standing mi the gap, Popery would be intro- 
duced into this 


kingdow 3’ or words to that: 


| 
| 


| 


see we we eee 


effect—That in pursuance of the aforesaid , 


traitcrous desicn, he hath not only advised and 
perstiaded the king to do such things, contrary 
to his own reason and resolutions, as miehe 
Contirm and increase the scandal which he had 
endeavoured to raise upon his majesty as 
iforesaid, of his favour to Popery; but more 
particularly to allow his name to be used to 
the Pope and several Cardinals, in the solici- 
isp of a Cardinal’s Cap forthe lord Aubie- 
BY, one ot his own subjects and great almoner 
1 Present ta his rovat consort the quecn,— 
regaraaire of the ane wih 
cmploved to : ’ Dy, ae recounnendcd to he 
lics, Mr. Rd B rh one of bis own domes- 
avowed Papist Fae a person, thouyh an 
employed by ae a be trusted and 
tions concerning oe and negotia- 

S allairs of greatest concern 


ment to the vation.—That 
the said traiter 


mist id hi eget 
er of State, did himself write, by the said 


Mr. Rd. B 
“ir, Kd. Beliny, Je Se eited’ eae le 
pressing them a te to several cardinals, 
ayes : nt le kings name to induce the 
lord Abe era Cardinal’s Cap on the said 
ines ee ; 
ShY > promising, in case it should be 


21M purstance of 
ous design, he, being chit mi-. 


—a ae we 


ry 
‘ 


as fruin one action can be inrerred, traiter- 
vusly acknowledged the Pope’s ccclesiastical 
soverciguty, contrary to the known laws of this 
kingdom, ‘That, in pursuance of the same 
trattcrons design, be bath called unto him se- 
veral Priests aud Jesuits, whom he kuew to 
be Superiors of Orders here in England, and 
desired them to write to their generals at 
Rome, to give their help, tor the obtaining 
froin the Pope the Cardinai’s Cap for the lord 
Aubizny as aforesaid; promising great favour 
to Papists bere, in case it should be eilected 
for hiss. —That he hath promised unto several 
Papistg, that he would du bis cndeavoar ; aud 
said, he hoped to conipass the taking away all 
the penal laws against them, which he did ia 
pursuance of the traiterous design aforesaid, to 
the cud they might presume and grow vain 
vpou his patronage, and, by the publishing 
their hopes ofa tyleration, increase the scandal 
endeavoured by him and by his emissaries te 
be aaised upon his majesty throughout the 
kingdom.—That, ia porsuance of the same 
traiterous design, being tatrusted with - the 
Treaty of the Manage betwiat lis majesty 
and fis royal consuit the queen, he concluded 
itupon Articles scandatfous and dangerous to 
the Protestant: Relgion,—That, mi pursuance 
of the same traiterous desigu he concluded the 
sud Marriage, and brought the king and queer 
together, without any settled Agrecment in 
what manner the rites of marriage should be 
performed; whereby, the quccn refusing to be 
marcied by a Protestant bishop or priest, in 
case of her being with child, either the succes- 
sion should be made uncertain for want of the 
due rites of inatrimony, or else Ins majesty be 
exposed to a suspicion of having been married 
in his own dousmons by a Romish priest, 
whereby all the former scandals endeavoured 
to be raiscd upon his majesty by the said earl 
ns to pot of Popory pight te coutirined aud 
heightencd.—Tiat, baving thus traiterously 
codeavoured to alicuate the afections of his 
Inajesty’s subjects from him upon the score of 
Rebpion, be bath endeavoured to make use of 
all the mahcrous sc mdiais and jealousies which 
he and his enussaries had raised in bis ma- 


jesty’s subjects, lo raise from them unto line 


sclf the popular applause of being the zeatous 
upholder of the Protestant Religion, and a 
promoter Of New severities agaist Papists.— 
Vhat he hath tratterously endeavoured to alie- 
nate the affecnens of his majesty’s subjects 
from him, by venting an his own discourses, 
und by the speeches of lis nearest relations 
and emissanies, opprobrions scandals against 
his anajesty’s person and course of life; such 
as are not 6 to be mcutioned, unless neces- 
sity inthe way of proof shall require it—-Tiat 
he hath traiterousity endeavoured to alicunte 
the affections of his bighness the duke of 
tT 2 
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York from his majesty, by suggesting unto him | 
jealousics as far asin him lay, and publishing 
abroad by his emissaries, That his majesty in- 
tended to legitimate the duke of Monmouth.’ 
‘That he hath wickedly and maliciously, con- 
trary tu the duty of a privy counsellor of Eng- 
land, and contrary to the perpetual and most 
IMportant interest of this nation, persuaded 
his majesty against the advice of the lord ge- 
“neral to withdraw the English garrisons out of 
Scotland, and to demolish ali the forts built 
there at so vast a charge to this kingdom.— 
That, his majesty having been graciously pleas- 
ed to communicate the desires of the parlia- 
-ment of Scotland, for the retinove of the said 
garrisons, to his parliament of England, and to 
ask their advice therein, the said earl of Cla- 
rendon not only persuaded his majesty actu- 
ally to remove those garrisons, without ex- 
ecting the advice of his parliament of Eng- 
find concerning it, but did, by menaces of his 
majesty’s displeasure, deter several members 
of parhament from moving the houses, as they 
intended, to enter upon consideration of that 
matter.—That he hath traiterously and ma- 
liciously endeavoured to alienate bis majesty’s 
affections ahd esteem from this bis parliament; 
by telling his majesty, ¢ That there never was 
‘so weak nor so inconsiderable a house of 
‘lords, nor never so weak nor so heady a 
‘house of commons,’ or words to that ef- 
fect; and particularly, ‘ That it was better to 
‘sell Dunkirk, than to be at their mercy for 
‘want of money,’ or words to that effect.— 
That he hath wickedly and maliciously, con- 
trary to his duty of a counsellor, and to a 
known law made the last sessions, by which 
money was piven and particularly applied forthe 
maintaming of Dunkirk, advised and effected 
. the Sale of the same to the French king.— 
That he hath malicionsly and contrary to law 
enriched himself and his creatures by the Sale 
of Otfices.—That, contrary to his duty, he 
hath wickedly and corruptly converted to his 
own use great and vast sums of public money 
raised in Ireland. by way of subsidy, private 
and public benevolences, and otherwise, given 
and intended tu defray the charge of govern- 
ment in that kingdom; by which means 
@ supernumerary and disaffected army hath 
been kept up there, for want of money to 
pay them off; and their want of pay, so 
occasioned, seems to be the cause of the 
Jate and present distempers in that king- 
dom, That, having arregated to himsclf a su- 
reme direction of all his majesty’s affairs, he 
path with a malicious and corupt intention 
prevailed to have his majesty’s Custoins farmed 
ata far lower rate than others did offer, and 
that by persons with some of whom he goes 
a share in that and other parts of monies re- 
sulting from his majesty’s Revenue. Bristor..” 
“In pursuance of this Charge, it is desired, 
That the person of tke earl of Clarendon may 
be secured, That his majesty’s counsel learned 
in the Jaw be appointed to draw up a Charge 
in’ form, according to these Heads and such 
others ay the carl of Bristol shall exhibit, and 
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to prosecute in the king’s behalf. That there 
be a liberty granted of additional Charges, ac- 
cording as the enrl of Bristol shall be enabled 
to make out proofs of new matter. That 
Comaussions be granted for examination of 
divers witnesses, both in Scotland and Ire- 
land, according to the List the earl of Bristol 
shall give in. That order be taken, that the 
Jord Aubigny and Mr. Rd. Beling, two most 
Important witnesses, depart not the kingdom, 
till they have auswered fully to the mterroga- 
torics which are to be proposed unto them. 
. “ Bristow.” 
To which Articles the Lord Chancellor * 
made a short speech extempore to some of the 
particulars, aud declared bis innocence. 


*® Lord Clarendon’s own account of this 
transaction is as follows; ‘ The earl of Bristol 
came one morning to the house of peers with 
a Paper in his hand; and told the lords, ¢ that 
‘he could not but observe, that after so glo- 
‘rious a return with which God had blessed 
‘the king and the nation, so that all the world 
‘had expected, that the prosperity of the 
‘kingdom would have far exceeded the misery 
© and adversity that it haa for many years en- 
‘dured; and after the parliament had cuntri- 
‘ buted more towards it, than ever parhament 
‘had done: notwithstanding all which, it was 
‘ evident toall men, and lamented by those who 
‘wished well to his majesty, that his affairs 
‘ prew every day worse and worse; the king 
‘himself lost much of his honour, and the af- 
‘fection he had inthe hearts of the people. 
¢ That for his part he looked upon it with as 
‘ much sadness as any man, and had made en- 
‘ quiry as well as he could from whence this 
great misfortune, which every body was sen- 
sible of, could proceed ; and that he was 
satisfied in his own conscience, that it pro- 
ceeded principally from the power and credit 
and sole credit of the Chancellor: and there- 
fore he was resolved, for the good of his 
country, to accuse the Lord Chancellor of 
‘High Treason; which he had done in the 
© Paper which he desired might be read, all 
‘written with his own hand, to which he sub- 
‘scribed his name.’—The Paper contained 
many Articles, which he called Articles of 
High Treason and other Misdemeanors ; 
amongst which one was, ‘that he had per- 
suaded the king to send a gentleman (a crea- 
ture of his own) to Rome, with letters to the 
Pope, fo give’ a Cardinal’s Cap to the lord 
Aubigny, who was almoner to the queen.’ 
The rest contained ¢ his assuming to himself 
the covernment of all public affairs, which he 
liad) administered unskilfully, corruptly and 
traiterously ; which he was ready to prove.’— 
The Chancellor, without any trouble i his 
countenance, told the lords, ¢ That he had 
‘had the honour heretofore to have so much 
‘the good opinion and friendship of that lord, 
that he durst appeal to his own conscience, 
that he did not himself believe one of those 
Articles to be true, and knew the contrary of 
most of them, And he was glad to find 
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Then the house ordered, “ That a Copy of 
the aforesaid Articles should be prepared, and 
delivered to the king, that so he might be 
made acquainted with them.—And the Lord 
Chancellur is to have a Copy of thein; and 
another Copy is to be made, and delivered tq 
the Judges."—And this ensuing Order was 
also made; viz. “* Ordered, by the lords spi- 
ritvaland temporal in parliament assembled, 
That a Copy of the Articles of High ‘Treason 
exhibited this day, by the earl of Bristol, 
against the Lord Chancellor, be delivered to 
the lord chief justice, who with all the rest of 


‘that he thought it so high a crime to send to 
‘Rome, and to desire a Cardinal’s Cap fora 
‘Catholick lord, who had been always bred 
‘from his cradie in that faith: but he did as- 
‘sure them, that that gentleman was only sent 
‘by the queen to the pope, upon an affair 
‘that she thought herself oblized to comply 
‘with him in, aad in hope to do sume pood 
‘office to Portugal; and that the king had 
‘neither writto the Pope, nor to any other 
: a uy Rome.’ He spake at large to most 
of the Articles, to shew the impossibility of 
their being true, and that they reflected more 
upon the king’s honour than upon his; and 
concluded, ‘That he was sorry that lord had 
‘not been hetter advised, for he did believe 
‘that though all that was alledged in the Ar- 
ticles should be true, they would not all 
Amount to High Treason, upon which he de- 
sited the Judges might be required. to deliver 
their opinion ;’ the which the lords ordered 
the Judges todo. It was moved by one of the 
lords, ‘That the Copy of the Articles might 
seut to the king, because he was mentioned 

$0 presuimptuously in them ;? which was like- 
wie agreed ; and the Articles were delivered 
to the lord chamberlain to present to the king. 
—The Chancellor had promised that day to 
Gane in Whitehall, but would not presume to 
go tuther ull he had sent to the king, not 
ue it fit to go into his court, whilst he lay 
e le ad accusation of High Treason, without 
2 eave, His majesty sent him word, * That 
e ehould dine where he had appointed, and 
*s soon as he had dined that he shuuld attend 
bed Then his majesty told him and the 
aa aa all that had passed between the 
Rie yr ‘nn and him in the presence of the 
preted, isny; and in the relation of it ex- 
fa great indignation, and was angry with 
aa oo he had not immediately sent 
pr achat ech ae he ol 
‘ € could apprehend him.’ He 
ee Chancellor with inuch grace aud 
seated that the earl of Bristol had not 
aa ze 80 ill as he had done his majesty ; 
na at Ms Articles were more to his dis- 
a Ma reflected more upon lim, for 
Se would have justice,’—his majesty 
: oe the lord chamberlain to return 
they liad shewed se pouse, {For the respect 
idence him, in sending those Ar- 
nm: aud to let them know, ‘that he 
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the Judges, are to consider, whether the said 
Charge hath been brought io regularly and le- 


gally ? and whether it may be proceeded in? 


and how? and whether there be any Treason 
in it, or no? and to make report thereof to 
this house on Monday next, if they can, or 
else as soon after as possibly they can.” | 
Opinion of the Judges upon the said Articles. ] 
July 18. This day being appointed for the 
Judges to deliver their Opinion upon the Ar- 
ticles of High Treason exhibited by the earl of 
Bristol against the Lord Chancellox ; the lord 


chiet justice Bridgman, by the agreement, and - 


looked upon them asa libel against himself 
more than a charge against the chancellor, 
who upon his knowledge was innocent in all 
the particulars charged upon him ;’ which re- 
port the lord chamberlain made the next morn- 
ing to the house: and at the same time the 
Judges declared their Opinion unanimously, 
‘that the whole Charge contained nothing of 


treason though it were all true.’ Upon which. 


the earl of Bristol, especially upon what the 
lord chamberlain had reported from: the king, 
appeared in great confusion, and lamented his 
condition, ‘ That he, for endeavouring to serve 
‘his country upon the impulsion of his consci- 
‘ence, was discountenanced, and threatened 
‘ with the anger and displeasure of his prince; 
‘whilst his adversary kept his place in the 
‘ house and had the Judges so much at his de- 
‘votion that they would not certify against 
‘him’ The Chaucellor moved the house, ‘that 
‘ashort day might be given to the earl, to 
‘bring in his evidence to prove the several 
‘matters of his Charge; otherwise that he 
‘might have such reparation, as was in their 
¢jadyments proportionable ta the indignity ;’ 


The earl said, ‘ He should not fail to pro~ / 


“duce witnesses to prove all he had alleged, 
‘and more: but that he could not appoint a 
“time when he could be ready for a hearing, 
“because many of his most important wit- 
“nesses were beyond the seas, some at Paris, 
‘and others in other places; and that he must 
‘examine the duke of Ormond who was lieu. 
‘tenant in Ireland, and the earl of Lauther- 
‘dale who was then in Scotland, and must 
‘desire commissioners to that purpose.’—But 
from that day he made no farther instance : 
and understanding that the king had given 
warrants to a sergeant at arms to apprebend 
him, be concealed bimsclf in several places 
fer the space of near two years; sending 
gometimes letters and petitions by bis wife to 
the king, who would not receive them. But 
in the end his majesty was prevailed with by 
the lady and sir Marry Bennet to see him in 
private ; but would not admit him to come to 
the court, nor repeal his warrants for his ap- 
prehension: so that be appeared not publicly 
till the Chancellor’s misfortune; and then he 
came to the court and to the parliament in 
great triumph, and shewed a more impotent 
malice than was expected from his generosity 
and understanding.” Life, p. 209. 
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m the name, of all the rest, delivered in this 
unanimous Answer fullowing ; viz. 1.“ Wecon- 


ceive, That a Charge of High Treason cannot | 


by the laws and statutes of this realm) be ori- 
ginally exhibited by any one peer against ano- 
ther unto the house of peers; and that there- 
fore the Charge of High Treason by the earl of 
Bristol against the lord chancellor hath not 
been regularly and legally brought in. 2. And 
if the matters alledged in the said Charge 
were admitted to be true (although alleged 
to be traiterously done), yet there is not any 
treason in it.” 

Lhe King’s Message thercon.| July 13. The 
Lord Chamberlain presented to the house the 
following Message for the king: “ Tis ma- 
Jesty, having received from lis house of peers 
a Copy of the Writing which the car! of Bristol 
had delivered in, containing Articles of sup- 
posed Wigh Treason and other Misdemeanors 
agaiust the Chancellor of England, doth give 
your lordships very many thanks for your 
great care and regard in transmitting the same 
to him; upon view of which, his majesty finds 
several matters of tact charged, which upon 
his own certain knowledge are untrue. And 
his majesty cannot but take notice of the 
many scandalous reflections in that Paper upon 
himself and his relations, which he looks upon 
as a libel against his person and government ; 
for which, and other things, his majcsty will in 
due tine take such course against Lim as shall 
be azreeable to justice.” 

Resolutions of the Lords concerning the said 
Articles.| | July 18. The lords resumed the 
debate, upon the above opinion of the Judges, 
and the question being put “ whether this 
house doth concur with the opinion of the 
Judges herein,’*it was resolved in the atlir- 
mative, nem. con *, 


“* The carl of Bristol’s fnendship with Cla- 
rendon, which had subsisted with great inti- 
macy during their exile and the distresses of 
the royal party, bad been considerably im- 
paiied since the restoration, by the chancellor's 
refusing his assent to some grants, which 
Bristol had applied tor to a court lady: anda 
little after, the latter nobleman, agreeably to 
the impetuosity and insiserction of his temper, 
broke out against the minister in the most out- 
rageous manner. Ile even entered a charge 
of treason against him: before the house of 
ffecrs ; but had concerted his measures so im- 
prudently, that the judges, when consulted, 
declared, that, neither for its matter nor its 
form, could the charge be Jegally received. 
The articles indeed resemble more the incolie- 
rent altercations of a passionate enemy, than a 
serious accusation, fit to be discussed by a 
court of judicature ; and Bristol himself was 
so ashamed of his conduct and defeat, that he 
absconded during some tnne.—Notwithstand- 
ing his fine talents, his cloquence, bis spirit, 
and his courage, he could never regain the 
character which he lost by this hasty and pre- 
eipitate measure. But though Clarendon was 
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Protest against the Bill for Encouragement of 


| Lrade.| July 21. A Bill entitled, ‘An Acttor 


| 


ee ee 


t 


llas, the chancclHlor’s great friend, w 


‘tthe Encouragement of ‘Trade,’ being this day 


read the third time, aud ready to be put tothe 
question for passing into a law; it was mov- 
ed, and granted by the house, that if the ques- 
tion passed in thé athrmative, such peers ag 
were against the Bill naght enter their Protes- 
tation; and accordingly we whose names are 
subscribed do protest against the said Bill Le- 
ing maade a law, for'the reasons following: 1. 
Because, in the free liberty given) for trans- 
porting of money and bullion, this Bill crosseth 
the wisdom and care of our ancestors in all 
ages, who by many laws and penaltics, upon 
excellent and approved grounds, have re- 
strained such exportation, and thereby pre- 
served trade in a flourishing conditiun; 2. 
There appearing already great want of Moncy 
in bis majesty’s duminions, and almost all the 
gold of his majesty’s stamp gone, notwith- 
standing the restraint: made by law, and the 
unportation of foreign commodities (which are 
grown tu so vreat an estecin and use amongst 
us) being much greater than the export of our 
native and simple commodities, it must ne- 
cessarily follow, by this free exportation, that 
our silver will also be carried away into foreign 
parts, and all trade fail for want of money, 
which is the measure of it. 3. lt will make all 
our native comimoditics lie upon our hands, 
when, rather than stay for gross goods, which 
pay custom, the merchant, in a quarter of an 
hour, when his wind and tide serve, treights 
his ship with silver. 4. It trencheth highly 
upon the king’s prerogative, he being by the 
law the only exchanger of money, and his 
interest equal to command that, as to command 
the Militia of the kingdom, which cannot sub- 
sist without st; and it is dangerous to the 


able to elude this rash assault, his credit at 
court was sensibly declining ; and in proportion 
as the king found himself established on the 
throne, he began to alienate himself froma 
minister, whose character was so little suited to 
his own. Charles's favour for the catholics 
wis always opposed by Clarendon, public liberty 
was secured avainst all attempts of the over- 
zealous royalists, prodigal grants of the king 
were checked or refused, and the dignity of 
his own character was so much consulted by 
the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable 
rule, as did also his triend Southampton, never 
to enter into any connexion with the royal 
mistresses, ‘The king’s favourite was Mrs. 
Palmer, afterwards created duchess ot Cleve- 
land; a woman prodigal, rapacious, dissolute, 
violent. revengetul. She failed notin her turn 
to undermine Clarendon’s credit with his 
master: and her success was at this time made 


apparent to the whole world, Secretary Nicho- 
as removed 


nnet, his 
hat offee. 
lord Ar- 


trom his place ; and sir Harry Be 
avowed enemy, was advanced tot 
Bennet was soon after created 
ington.” Tlume. 
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peace of the kingdom, when it shall he in the 
power of half'a dozen or half a score rich, dis- 
contented, orfactious persons, to make a Bank 
of our coin and bullion beyond the seas for 
any mischief, and leave us in want of money ; 
and it stall not be in the king’s power to pre- 
ventit, the liberty being given by a law ; nor 
to keep his mint going, because money will 
yield more trom than atthe Mint. 5. Because 
alaw of so great change, and threatening so 


much danger, is made perpetual, and not pro- } 


bationary. 6. Because, in the restraint laid 
on Importation of Irish Cattle, commun right 
and the subjects liberty is invaded ; whilst 
they, being by law native Englishmen, are 
debarred the English markets, which seems 
also to monopolize the sale of cattle to some 
ofthis majesty’s English subjects, to the de- 
struction of others. 7. It will, we conceive, 
increase the king’s charge of Ireland, by calling 
forrevenue from England, if that, which is 
almost the only Trade of Ireland, shall be pro- 
hibited, as in cect it is; and so the people, 
we couceivey disabled to pay the king’s dues, 
or grant subsidies in Ireland. 8. It threatens 
danger tu the peace of the kingdom of Ireland, 
by universal poverty ; which may have an un- 
happy influence upon the rest of his majesty’s 
dowinions, 9, The restraint upon Importation 
of Trish and Scotch cattle will, we conceive, 
be decay of two of his majesty’s cities of Eng- 
land, Carslisle and Chester, make a dearth in 
London, and discommode many other parts of 
-Asland, Other, reasons are forborne, which 
Uae will produce. ANGLESEY.” 

A Bill jor the better Obsercution of the Sab- 
both, last off” the ‘Luble of the House of Lords.) 
July ¢7. The house being informed, by the 
clerk of the parliaments, That the Bill for 
the hetter Observation of the Lord’s-Day hath 
been, during the sitting of the house, taken 
the table, and iS not now to be found, 
the lords thought fit, in a business of this high 
foncernment (the like being never known or 
foe to have been done before), that every 
ae steal to this house should declare 
te : i _ _ he hath it or not, or can tell 
llegar me of it. To that end, the clerk of 
fea and tie clerk assistant had 
uaths, did Greg thee | WhO. upon the said 
a i ce that the said Bill now missing 
sions 4 < table, in a bag, this morning, 
sea. ne ee eeneh were to be pre- 

diene ae: ae royal assent this ah 
‘Whetherag ee ed by the house to tell, 
dling with did were at the table, med- 
They dif detoce. oe bills, this morning : 
the table thee sig tat divers lords were at 
oUt of thee erning, and did tuke the Bills 

ie said bag, and scattered tl 

the table: wheres : ered them upon 
ments, taking th pon the clerk of the parlia- 

oo 8 the said bills into his custody, 
hem, found one to be 
inmediately examining the 
ound the said Bill for the 
of the Lord’s-day wanting.’ 
» Cvery lord was called by name ; 


and those present did make their purgation ; 
and the assistants likewise did particularly 
clear themselves. But, in regard some lords 
were now absent who were present this morn- 
ing, the house did order, That if any member 
or assistant of this house hath taken the said 
Bill away, and doth not bring it again time 
enough to have it pass ‘the royal assent this 
day, this: house will procecd against them 
severely for the same. 
Tae Speaker's Speech to the King at the 


Prorogation.}| This day the king came down 


to the house of peers, and gave command to’ 


the gentleman usher of the Black rod, to signify 
his pleasure to the house of commous, That 
they should presently come up, with their 
Speaker, to attend his majesty. Who accord- 
ingly being come, the Speaker made this 
Speech following : 

«© May it please your most Excellent Ma- 
jesty ; The knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the commons house of parhament, have, since 
their last meeting, in many weighty and arduous 
affairs, presented your majesty with their 
bumble advice, which, with all thankfulness 
they acknowledge, never wanted a most gra- 
clous reception, 
freely commune with his people; and never 
any people did with more joy and duty come. 
memorate their happiness.—The last session 
of parliament, our care was chiefly to secure 
the being of this nation under. our ancient, 
happy monarchical government. ‘This session, 
we have endenvoured to advance the peace 
and well-being both of Church and State.— 
Material structures are best secured by deep 
foundations in the earth ; but the foundations 
of true happiness are from, above. We have 
therefore, in the first place, perused the laws 
which do enjoin the Observation of the Lord’s- 
day; and where we found any defect, cither 
in rules or penalties, we have with great .cure 
supplied them ; wellknowing thathe who doth 


not remember on the first day of the week to © 


observe a Christian Sabbath, will hazard 


before the weck comes round to forget he is a_ 


Christian.—We read in the story of Lewis the 
9th of France, when he took his voyage into 
the Eastern empire to assist the distressed 
Christians, the fame of his holiness moved the 
king of Tartary to send his ambassadors, to 
ofter him friendship, and to acquaint hin he 
had a desire to become a Christian ; where- 
upon Lewis sent him preachers, to instruct 
him in the Christian religion. But the Tar- 
tarians observing the lives of the Cilristians 
were not answerable to their profession, they 
returned with the shame of their own ill lives 
upon them, whose doctrines were so famous.— 
That which in those days was the reproach of 
those Christians, is much more at this day the 
shame of this nation; we know more, but 
practice less, thanthey did: we generally love 
a sceptical rather than a practical religion ; 
and are contended to spend that uine in study 
of curious deceitful notions, which ought to be 
employed in the practice of known truths, Tuo 


Never any prince did so’ 


a 
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many amongst us are of the sect of the gnos- | 
tics, hunting after novelties and phantasins, 
till variety of notions makes them mad. 
Hence do arise all those sects and schisms 1 | 
the Church, which, being nursed up in pride, 
refuse to conform to any laws, and make reli- 
gion itself the cloak of all their separations ; 
whereas true religion is the band of society, 
the sinews that hold fast the joints of the body 
politic. If these be broken, the body must be 
dismembered ; if they be but sprained, the 
whole body is in pain, and the members made 
unuseful.—At the opening of this session, your 
majesty was most graciously pleased to call 
upun us to prepare some laws for the preven- 
tion of the Growth of Popery; and we have 
heartily laboured thereiu, both to prevent the 
Growth of Popery and all surfs of Sectarics 
and Non-Conformists. But, ds the rankest 
corn and the fullest ears are aptest to be laid, 
so fares it in this matter: these fruits are not 
yet ready for the harvest. But we are con- 
fident, by the wisdom of your majesty’s govern- 
ment, and the readiness of your faithful sub- 
jects to support it by the just and due exe- 
cution of the laws (especially if such persons 
be intrusted with the execution of the laws as 
do love them), these persous will either be per- 
suaded to conformity, or forced into a peace- 
ably and orderly conversation.—To this pur- 
pose, I am commanded, by the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses of the commons house of 
parliament, humbly in their name to beseech 
your majesty, that you will be pleased to issue 
out your Proclamation, for the putting those 
Jaws which now are in force, against the Popisl 
Recusants, Sectaries, and Non-conformists, in 
effectual execution.—I am likewise com- 
manded to desire your majesty, that you will 
be pleased to issue out another Proclamation, 
forthe Frevention of that Prophaneness, De- 
bauchery, aud Licentiousness, which, to the 
high displeasure of Almiulity God, the disho- 
wour of your majesty’s government, and the 
" grief of all good men, is now practised amongst 
us: and, for the better securing the peace of 
the nation against the united counsels of all 
the Dissenters to our Religion and established 
discipline, we have prepared an additional Bill 
for the ordering the Forces of the kingdom, 
whereby your majesty’s lieutenants and their 
deputy lieutenants will be enabled to train, 
discipline, and keep together, such a party 
as will be able to prevent disorders, and sutli- 
cient to check any insurrections, till the great 
- body of the Militia can come in to their assist- 
ance.—During the late unhappy wars in this 
nation, our neighbours eyes were open, to spy 
out all advantages of epoiling our ‘Trade, and 
to advance their own; but, by the several 
good bills made ready for your majesty’s 
royal assent, we hope, we shall restore and 
increase the flourishing Trade of this nation.— 
Great Sir, l have but one word more; and that 
is by command from your majesty’s loyal and 
dutiful subjects the commons of England. 
They have duly considered the present unset- 


tled condition of this nation, and the great 
expence which must attend such distractions ; 
and do humbly beseech your majesty to ac- 
cept an aid from them, consisting of four 
entire Subsidies ; two of which are to be paid 
by the ist ot Nov. next, and the other two 
by the 1st of May next following.” 

Lhe King’s Speech at the Proroxation.] After 
giving the royal assent to 14 public and 12 
priate Bills his majesty made the following 
Speech: 

‘© My lords and gentlemen; I thank you for 
the present you have made me this day; and 
I hope your countrics will thank you when 
you come home for having done it. I am not 
conscious of having brought the streights and 
necessities I am in upon myself, by anv impro- 
vidence or ill husbandry of my own: I kuow 
the contrary; and, I assure you, I would not 
have desired or received the Supply you have 
now given me, if it were not absolutely neces- 
sary for your peace and quiet as well as mine. 
And, I must tell you, it will do me very little 
good, if I do not improve it by very good hus- 
bandry of my own, and by retrenching those 
very expences which in many respects may 
be thonght necessary enough. But you shall 
see, I will’ much rather impose upon myself 
than upon my subjects; and if all men wall 
follow my example in retrenching their ex- 
pences, which (it may be) they may do with 
much more convenience than [can do mine, 
the kingdom will in a very short tme gain 
what you have given me this day.—I am very 
glad you are now going into your several coun 
tries, where your presence will do much good ? 
and I hope your vigilance and authority will 
prevent those disturbances which the restless 
spirits of ill and unquiect men will be always 
‘contriving, and of which, I do assure you, 
they promise themselves some effects this sum- 
mer.— There have been more pains and unusual 
ways taken to kindle the old fatal fears and 


jealousics than I thought I should ever have . 


lived to have secn, at least to have seen so 
countenanced.—I_ do desire you and conjure 
you, my lords and gentlemen, to watch this 
eyil spirit and temper with your utmost care 
and prudence, and secure the persons of those 
whom vou find are possessed with it, that the 
peace of the kingdom be not sacrificed to 
their pride, humour and madness.—I did ex- 
pect to have had some Bills presented to me 
against the several Distempers in Religion, 
against seditious Conventicles, and against the 
Growth of Popery: but, it may be, you have 
been in some fear of reconciling those contra- 
dictions in religion, in some conspiracy against 


the public peace, to which, I doubt, men of 


the most contrary motives in conscience are 
inclinable enough, I do promise you to lay this 
business, and the mischiefs which may flow 
from the licenses, to heart, And if I live to 
meet with you again, as I hope I shall, { will 
myself take care to present two Bills to you 
to that end. And, as I bave already given it 
in charge to the Judges, in their several Cire 


x 
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cuts, to use their utmost endeavours to pre- ! our old enemies still are, notwithstanding all 
veatand punish the scandalous and seditious | our mercy. I do assure you, we are not yet 
Meetings of Sectaries, and to convict the Pa- | at the bottom of that business. This much 
pists; so I will be as watchful, and take afl the | appears manifestly, that this conspiracy was 
pans can, that neither the ove or the other | but a branch of that which I discovered as well 
shall disturb the peace of the kingdom.—TI | as I could to you ahout two years since, and 
shall not need to desire you to use all diligence | had been then executed nearer-hand, if I had 
in keying and collecting the Subsidies you | not, by Gdd’s goodness, come to the know- 
hare given me; and heartily wish the distri- | ledge of some of the principal contrivers, and 
bution may be made with all equality and jus- | so secured them from doing the mischief they: 
ice, and without any arfimosity or faction, or | intended. And if I had not by the like provi- 
remembering any thing that hath heen done | dence, had timely notice of the very hour and 
in the late ill times, which, you know, we are | several places of their rendezvous in the North, 
all obliged to forget, as well as to forgive. ; and provided for them accordingly, by sending 
And indeed, till we have done so, we can | some of my own troops, as well as by drawing 
never be in perfect peace; and therefore [ can | the trained bands together, their conjunction 
never put you too much in mind of it.—I think | would have been in greater numbers than had 
Itnecessary to make this a session, that so the | been convenient.—You will wonder, but I tell 
current of justice may run the two next terms | true, they are now even in those parts, and at 
without any obstruction by privilege of parlia- | this time, when they see their friends under 
ment; and therefore I shall prorogue you till | trial and execution, still pursuing the same 
the 16th day of March, when I doubt not, by | consultations. And it is evident they have 
God's blessing, we shall mcet again to our joint | correspondence with desperate persons in most 
satisfaction, and that you shall have cause to | counties, and a standing council in this town, 
thank me fot what I do in the interval.” from which they receive their directions, and 
His majesty, having ended his aforesaid | by whom they were advised to defer their last 
Speech, called unto him the Lord Privy Seal, | intended insurrection; but those orders served 
who was Speaker this day, and gave him direc- | only to distract them, and came too late to 
tions what to say further; who returning to | prevent their destruction. I know more of 
his place pronounced these words: “ My lords | their intrigues than they think I do, and hope 
aod gentlemen; The king doth prorogue this | I shall shortly discover the bottom; in the 
parliament until the 16th day of March next. | mean time, I pray, let us all be as watchful to 
And accordingly this parliament is prorogued | prevent, as they are to contrive, their mischief. 
votil the 16th day March next, 1663.” —I cannot omit, upon this ‘occasion, to tell 
you, that these desperate men in their coun- 

scls (as appears by several examinations) have 
not been all of one mind in the ways of car- 
rying on their wicked resolutions, Some would 
still insist upon the authority of the Long Par- 
liament, of which, they say, they have mem- 
bers enough willing to meet; others have fan- 
cied to themselves, by some computation of 
their own upon some clause in the Triennial 
Bill, that this present parliament was at an 
end some months since; and that, for want of ° 
new writs, they may assemble themselves and 
choose members of parliament; and that this 
is the best expedient to bring themselves toge- 
ther for their other purposes.—For the Long 
Parliament, you and [can do no more than 
we have done, to inform and compose the 
minds of all men, Let them proceed upon 
their peril. But methinks there is nothing 
done to disabuse them in respect of the Tri- 
ennial Bill. I confess to you my lords and 
gentlemen, I have often myself read over that 
bill: and though there is no colour for the 
fancy of the determination of this parliament, 
yet 1 will not deny to you, that [ have alwavs 
expected that you would, and even wondered 
that you have not considered the wonderful 
clauses in that bill, which passed in a time 
very uncareful for the dignity of the crown, 
or the security of the people.—I pray, Mr. 
Speaker, and you gentlemen of the house of 
commons, give that Triennial Bill once a 
reading in your house; and then, in God’s 

U 


Tutad Session oF THE Seconp PaRrLtaMENT. 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session. ] 
March 16, 1608-4. This day both houses 
met, and on the 2ist, the king opened the Ses- 
ae with a Speech from the throne, as fol- 


“My Lords and Gentlemen; You see, God 
be thanked, you have met together again at 
ume appointed: and I do assure you, I 
ay n so far from ever intending it should 

aad wise, that I do not know one person 
me cree Wished it should be otherwise 

ink, therefore, I pray, what good meaning 
€ men could have, who, from the tine of 
‘eal bale sath to the day of your meeting, 
a Satually whispered, and industrious! y 

a into the minds of the people, that the 
ig fant should meet no more; that it 
b ould be Presently dissolved ; or so continued 
cae oroeation, that they should be kept with- 
oe I pray, watch these whis- 
boat eat you can, as men who use their ut- 
and a *avours to sow jealousies between you 
not i fa Ido promise you, they shall 
tell th all with me; and I do promise my- 

uth a2 shall not prevail with you. And the 
Dot : as are both concerned they should 
ei we shall then, with God’s blessing, 
may ‘ fi the mischief they intend.—You 

i by the late Treason in the 
eee he which yo many men have been 

Vo1. Vv. active the spirits of many of 
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name, do what you think fit for me, and yuur- 
selves andthe whole kingdom, I need not 
tell you how much I Jove parliaments. Never 
king was so much beholden to parliaments as I 
have been; nordo IT think the crown can ever 
be happy without frequent parliaments, But, 
assure yourselves, if 1 should think otherwise, 
I would never suffer a parliament to come to- 
gether by the means prescribed by that Bull. 
—My Lords and Gentlemen; 1 wust renew 
my tbanks to you, for the free Supply you 
gave me this last session, of 4 subsidies: rh I 
cannot but tell you, thut that supply is fallen 
souch short af what 1 expected, or you intend- 
ed. It will hardly be beheved, yet you kaow 
it to be true, that very many persuns, who have 
estates of 3 or 4000/. a year, do not pay tor 
those 4 subsidics 162. so that, whereas you 
intended and declared that they should be col- 
lected according to former precedents, they de 
not now arise w half tbe propurtion they did in 
the time of queen Elizabeth; aud yet sure. the 
crown wants more now than it did then, and 
the subject is at least as well able to give.— 
The trutb is, by the license of the Jate ill time, 
and ill-humour of this, too meny of the 
eople, and even of those who make fair pro- 
essions, believe it to be no siv to defraud the 
grown of any thing that is due to it. You 
no sooner give me Tounage and Poundage, 
than men are devising all the ways they can 
to ateal custom; nor can the farmers be so 
vigilant for the collection, as others are to steal 
tbe duties.—You give me the Excise, which 
all people abroad believe to be the most in- 
sensible imposition that can be laid upon a 
people. What conspiracies and combinations 
are entered into against it by the brewers, who, 
J am sure, bear not that burden themselves, 
even to bring that revenue to nothing, you will 
beac in Westminster hall.—You have given 
me the chimuey-money, which you have reason 
to believe is a growing revenue, for men build 
at least fast enough; and you will therefore 
wonder that it is already declined, and that thia 
half year brings in less than the former did. I 
pray, therefore, review tbut bill; and since I am 
sure you would have me receive whatsoever 
-you give, let me have the collecung and hus- 
anding of it by my own officers; aud then I 
doubt not but to improve that receipt, and will 
be cozened ofas little as 1 can.—I will conclude 
with desiring and conjuring you, my lords and 
gentlemen, to keep a very good correspun- 
dence together, that it may not be in the power 
of any seditious or factious spirits to make you 
jealous of me, ull you see we pretend one 
thing and do another, which | am sure you 
never have yet done. Trust me, it sha 
be in nobody’s power to make me jealous of 
you.—I pray, contrive any good short bills 
which may improve the mdustry of the nation. 
And, since the season of the year will invite 
us all shortly to take the country air, I desire 
you would be ready for a session withia two 
months or thereabouts; and we will meet 
next earlier in the year. And so God bless 
your councils.” 


+ am 


The King’s Speech upon repealing the Tri- 
ennial Act.| April 5. In compliance with 
these instructions from the throne, the house 
immediately set about repealing the obnoxious 
Trievoial Bill, which they stwmatized as de- 
rogatory to the prerogative of the crown, and, 
as a short compensation. prepared another 
short one, which provided that parliaments 
should not be iatermitted above three years. 
‘This was no sooner ready, than bis majesty 
went to the house on purpose to give the royal 
assent toit: which he accompanied with the 
ensuing Speech : 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen; You will ea- 
sily believe that [ have come very williug to 
give my assent to this bill, Ido thank you 
very heartily for your so unavimous coucur- 
rence in it, and for your desiring me speedily 
to finish it, And if I wnuderstaud any thing 
that concerns the peace and security of the 
kingdum, and the welfare of my subjects (all 
which I study more than my prerogative, and 
indeed I consider my prerogative in order only 
to preserving the other) every good Englishman 
will thank you fur it: for the Act you have 
repealed could only serve to discredit parlia- 
ments, and to make the crown jealous of par- 
Laments, and parliaments of the crown, and 
persuade veighbour princes that England waa 
not governed under a monareh. It could ne- 
ver have been the occasion of frequent parlia~ 
ments. I do promise you, I will not be an 
hour the less without onc for this act of ree 
peal, nor I am sure will you be the less kind 
to me in parliament. I do again thank you 
for your excellent temper and respect to me, 
and desire you so to proceed, that the session 
may be within the time I proposed to you Jase. 
And I do assure you upon my word, end I 
pray believe me, that IT will have no other 
thoughts or designs in my heart, but to make 
you all happy in the support of the religion 
and laws established: and if my own wants 
and necessities are at any time gricvous to me, 
it is only as | apprebend | may not be able 
sufficiently to provide for those, and for the 
peace and security of the kingdom. And 
therefore I am confident, that you ead I, who 
agrce in the end, shall sever differ in the 


way.” 
Resolution both Houses againsl the prea 
April 32. The following Resolution 


both houses, viz. ‘That the wrongs, disho- 


nours, ead indignities done to bis majesty by 


the subjects of the United Provinces, by in- 
vading his rights in India, Africa, and else- 
where; and the damages, affronts, and inju- 
ries done by them to our merchants, ere the 
greatest obstructions of our foreign Trade: and 
that the same be humbly and speedily pre- 
sented to his majesty: and that he be mosg 
humbly moved to take some speedy and effec. 
tual course for redress cee 3 and all othee 
of the hke nature, and for prevention of the 
like in future: and in prosecution thereof, 
they will, with their lives and fortunes, assist. 
his majesty against all oppositions whateas 
ever, 
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The King's Answer thereto.] April 27. Upon 
this occasion both houses waited upon his ma- 
jesty at the Banquetting-House, and the next 
day received the following Answer in writing: 


“His majesty, having considered the Ad- 


dress made to lim by his twu houses of parlia- 
ment, is very well pleased with the great zeal 
ther have expressed tor the advanceinent of 
the Trade of this kingdom, aird removing all 
obstructions which may hinder the same; be- 
mg wholly convinced, that it is that which 
contnbates most to the honour and glory of 
the nation, and the prosperity of his people: 
and therefore his majesty will examine and 
peruse the particular Complaints which have 
been represented to his parliament ; and there- 
upon, according to thei advice, appoint his 
miowter at the Hague to demand specdy jus- 
ace and reparation from the States-General, 
and also use his utmost endeavours to secure 
bis sobjects from the like violences for the fu- 
tore: in the prosecution of which, or upon 
the denrals of justice, he depends upon the 
promises of both houses to stand by him, and 
retarns them his hearty tbanks for their frank 
sey therein.” 
Prynne censured fot altering the Draught 
ofa ng May Mr. Prynne, Aci 
taken the hberty to alter the draught of a Bill 
relating to Public-Houses, baving urged io his 
excose, ‘That he did not do at out of any ill 
intent, but to rectify sore matters mistaken 
init, and to make the Bill agree with the sense 
of the house ;’ the house ordered him to with- 
draw, and after debate, heing again called in, 
the Speaker acquainted him, ‘ That the house 
was very sensible of this great mistake in so 
ancient and knowing a member as he was, to 
so material and essential an order of 
the house, as to alter, amend, or interline a 
bi after commitment: but the house had 
consrlered of his Answer and Submission, 
and were content at this time, in respect there- 
of, to remit the offence.’ 

The Speaker's Speech to the King at the 

otion.] May 17. The business of the 
Session being now brought to a period, the 
hing came to the house of peers, and being 
feated on the throne, the Speaker made the 
following Speech to his majesty : 

“ May it please your most exc. pbs At 
the opening this session, your maj. was pleased 
recommend several things to the care of your 
two houses of parliament; the which we have 
deliberately considered, and unanimously pre- 
sented oor humble advice thereupon.—The 

thing we touk into consideration was, the 
Act made in thé 16th year of the late king of 
glorious memory, for Triennial Parliaments : 
Wen We had given it a reading, we found it 
pai aaa to the estential prerogative of the 
frown, of calling, holding, and dissolving par- 
tanents; we found ic anpracticable, and only 
teeful to learn the people how to rebel: there- 
fore we melted it down, extracted the pure 
foetal from counterfeit and drossy alloys, and 


then presented it to your aiajesty, to be ~-w 


stainped, and made current com, fot the use 
of the nation. Wedo return our must hum- 
ble thanks to your maj. that you were pleased 
to accept our advice, and to pass our Bill; but 
more especially for those gracious expressions 
your maj. was pleased to use at that solemnity, 
whereby we are assured, not only of your per- 
sonal affection to parliaments, but of your 
judgment also, that the happiness of the crowa . 
consists in the frequency of parliaments —In 
the next place, we reviewed the Act for Chim- 
ney-money, which we intended a great branch 
of your majesty’s Revenue, although by some 
mistakes it is fallen short: and, in hopes your 
maj. may improve that receipt, we have pre- 
pared a Bill for the collecting that duty by 
such officers as your maj. and your successors 
shall from time to time think fit to appomt.— 
Whilst we were intent upon these weighty af- 
fairs, we were often mterrupted by petitions, 
and letters, and motions, representing the un- 
settled condition of some countries, by reason 
of Fanatics, Sectaries, and Non-conformists. 
They differ in their shapes and species, and 
accordingly are more or less dangerous : but in 
this they all agree, they are no friends to the 
established government either in Church or 
State ; and it the old rule hold true, ‘ Qui Ec 
clesiz contradicit non est pacificus,’ we have 
great reason to prevent their growth, and to 
puntsh their practice. To this purpose, we 
have prepared a Bill against their frequenting 
of Conventicles, the seed-plots and nurseries 
of their opinions, ander pretence of religious 
worship. ‘The first offence we have made pu- 
aishable only with a ginall fine of 52 or three 
mronths imprisonment, and 10/. fora peer. The 
second offence with 10/. or 6 months inprison- 
meut, and 20/1. for a peer. But for the third | 
otfence, after a trial by a jury at the general 
quarter sessions or assizes, aod the trial of a 
peer by his peers, the party convicted shall he 
transported to some of your majesty’s foreign 

Iantations, unless he redeem himself by lay- 
ing down 100/.: ‘Immedicabile vulnus ense 
rescindendum, ne pars sincera trahatur.’——-We 
have had much thought how to improve the 
industry of the nation, and prevent that idle- 
ness and licentiousness which tao fast grows 
opon us, especially by excessive and disor- 
derly Gaming. Men are not contented to 
oe away their precious time, and play away 
their ready money; but to lose or pawn their 
houses and lands, their manors, and their ho- 
nours also. For the prevention of the growth 
of this disease, we have prepared a bill, te 
make all Securities for Money won at play, 
whether real or personal, to be void.—We have 
examined also the reasons' of the Decay of 
Trade. In the first place, we found our mer- 
chants are undermined by fraud and practice, 
and sometimes beaten out, in the East and 
West Indies, in Turkey and in Africa, by our 
neighbours the Dutch, who, besides the un- 
sufferable indignities offered to your royal maj. 
have in a few years spoiled your subjects to 
the value of 7 or 800,000/.; for remedy where- 

v3 
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of, we have made our bumble Address to your 
majesty, and received a gracious Answer; and 
have no cause to fear but a short time will pro- 
duce a just and honourable satisfaction.—The 
next Obstruction to our Trade hath been, a 
base and dangerous practice of some seamen, 
who are willing to be robbed by pirates, that 
they may share in the prize. We have there- 
fore prepared a bill for the punishinent of such 
treacherous actions, and fur the just reward of 
_thuse honest seamen that shail preserve their 
owners gouds, and manfully maintain the ho- 
nour of our English .nation.—Some other dis- 
coveries we have made, which may be the suh- 
ject matter of future bills; but, in respect of 
your majesty’s intimation of a short session, we 
were not willing to attempt more than we could 
reasobubly dispatch.—And now, great sir, vive 
me leave with joy to remember that unparal- 
Jeled unanimity that hath this session attended 
our counsels. Our constancy and resolution 
hath been tried beyond the precedent of for- 
mer parliaments, or any other session of this 
parliainent.—The heathens were wont to ob- 
serve, and envy the Christians, for their unity 


and love of one another: ‘ Ecce ut invicem. 


se diligunt Christiani!’ and may this happy 
correspondence between your royal majesty 
and your two houses of parliament increase, 
and gruw to he the envy of the world, till all 
your majesty’s enemies are forced to cry, 
‘ Ecce ut invicem se diligunt Anglicani !” 

The King’s Speech at the Prorogation.] 
After passing the said Bills, the king made the 
following Speech : 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen ; I did desire 
and conjure you, at the opening of this session, 
that you would keep a very good correspon- 
dence together, that it might not be in the 
power of any seditious or factious spirits to 
make you’ jealous of each other, or either of 
you jealous of me ; and I desired you to be 
ready fur a session within two months or there- 
abouts. I must confess to you, you have com- 
phied very fully with me, for which I can never 
thank you enough : you have performed those 
good respects towards me, and kept so very 
good correspondence towards each other, that 
you have exceedingly disappointed those ill 
men, who both at home and abroad had raised 
great hopes and expectation of new troubles 
and confusions ; you have gratified me in all I 
desired, and are now ready fora session within 
the time proposed, This harmony will (with 
- God’s blessing) make us all esteemed abroad, 
and secure at home ; and these obligations 
cannot but make me thiuk the time long till 
we meet again. The season of the year and 
your own affairs will invite you into the coun- 
try ; aud your presence there is of great im- 
portance to ay service, and to the public 
peace. You will watch those unquiet spirits, 
which are still lurking and ready to embrace 
all opportunities to involve the nation in new 
distractions, under what specious pretences 
Soever; and you will carefully inform the 
people, how much it is in their own power to 


be as happy as they can wish to be : indeed, if 
they are truly sensible of their present bhap- 
piness, it will quickly be iunproved.. I will add 
no more, but that I thank you all and every 
one of you ; and if God bless us till Nov. we 
will meet here again: | name Nov. to you, 
because, if nothing extraordinary fall out, I 
resolve not to meet till then: but, because 
suincwhat extraordinary may fall out, you shall 
be at present prorogued but ull August ; and 
before that day you shall have seasonable 
notice, by proclamation, not to give your at- 
tendance, except there be occasion ; and then 
Nov. will be the time.” 


Fourtu SESSION OF THE SECOND PARLIAMENT. 


The King’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session.] Nov. 24. This day the parliament 
met, and the session was opened by his ma- 
jesty, ina Speech from the throne, as follows ; 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen; When we 
parted last in this place, I told you that I did 
not think we should meet here again ull Nov. 
though I prorogued you but to a day in August. 
But I must now tell you, that if 1 could have 
suspected, or reasonably have imagined, that 
our neighbours would have dealt so unneigh- 
bourly with me, and have furced me to make. 
such preparations as they have done for ay 
defence, at so vast an expence; I say, if 
could have foreseen in Aug. that they would 
have treated me thus, I should not have pre- 
vented your coming together then. Yet truly 
I have reason even to be glad that it hath 
been deferred thus long. You have had lei- 
sure to attend your own conveniencies in the 
country, and the public service there ; and I 
have been able to let our neighbours see, that 
I can defend myself and my subjects, against 
their insolence, upon the stock of ce own 
credit and reputation ; and that, when I find 
it necessary for the good of my peuple, I can 
set out a fleet to sea, which will not decline 
meeting with all their naval power, even 
before the parliament comes together ; which, 
I am persuaded, if they had believed possible, 
they would not so importunately have prest 
me to it. I will not deny to you, I have done 
more than I thought I could have done ; which 
I impute to the credit your vote gave me, and 
to ie opinion all men have, that I did what 
yon wished I should do, By borrowing very | 
iberally from myself out of my own stores, 
and by the kind and chearful assistance the 
city of London hath given me, I have a fleet 
now at sea worthy of the English nation, and 
(to say no more) not inferior to any that hath 
been set out in any age, and which (that I 
may use all freedom with you) to discharge 
to-morrow, and replenish all my stores, I am 
persuaded, would cost me little Jess than 
800,000/.— What hath passed between me 
and the Dutch, and by what degrees, acci- 
dents, and provocations, I have been necessi- 
tated to the preparation and expence I have 
made, you shall be told when I have done. I 
shall only tell you, that if 1 had proceeded 
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more slowly, I should have exposed my own 
honour aud the hunour of the nation, and 
should have seemed not confident of your 
afectiwns, and the assurance you gave me to 
staud by me in this occusion.—That which | 
aa now very earnestly to desire, and iudeed 
expect from yuu, is, that you will use ail pos- 
sible expedition in your resolutions ; lest 
that, by unnecessary tormalities, the world 
suould think that f have not your full concur- 
reace in what is done, and that you are not 
forward enough in the support ot it; which I 
am sure you wall be, and that, in raising the 
Supplies, you take such sure order, that when 
the expence is obvious and certain, the Sup- 
pies be as real and substantial, not imaginary 
as the last Subsidies were, which you all weil 
enough understand.—Master Speaker, and you 
Gentlemen of the House uf Commons; JT know 
not whether it be worth iny pains to cndeavour 
to remove a vile jealousy, which some ill men 
scatter abruad, and which 1 am sure will never 
sink into the breast of any man who is worthy 
to sit upon your benches, that, when you have 
gven me a noble and proportionable Supply 
for the support of a war, 1 may be induced by 
some evil counseilurs (tor they will be thought 
to tiuk very respectully of my own person) 
to make a sudden peace, and get all that 
muney for my own private occasions. I am 
sare, you all chink 1t an unworthy jealousy, 
and not to deserve an answer. I would not 
be thought to have so brutish an inclination, as 
to love war for war-sake. God knows, I 
desire no blessing in this world so much, as 
that I may live co see a firm peace between all 
Lanstian princes and states: but let me tell 
you, aud vou may be most cunfident of it, that 
when] am compelled to enter into a war, tor 
the protection, honour, and benefit of my sub- 
jects, T will (God willing) uot make a peace 
but upon the obtaining and securing those 
exds tor which the war is entered into; aud 
when that can be done, no good man will 
be sorry fur the determination of it.—To con- 
clude : say lords and gentlemeo, I conjure you 
ail, in your several stations, to use all possible 
expedition, that our friends and our evemies 
may see that I am possessed of your hearts, 
and that we move with one soul; and [ am 
sore you will not deccive my expectation.” 

Tae King’s Narrative concerning the Dutch 
Afars.] After this, his majesty delivered a 
Narrative ; which was read, as followeth : 

A bref Narrative of the late Passages 

between His Majesty and the Dutch, 
and His Majesty's Preparations there- 


upon. 

“C. KR. His maj. doth not doubt but that 
lis two houses of parliament do well remember 
the Address they made to his maj. about the 
end of April last, upon the general repre- 
seatauons which had been made to them of 
the pest injuries and uppressions the subjccts 
of this nation sustained in the East and West 
Indies, and in other places, from the Dutch, 
and the universal obstruction they brought 


upon the Trade of this: kingdom; and the 
warn and vigoruus Vote they then presented 
his maj. with, if he could aut otherwise remove 
that mischief. ‘The Answer they received from 
his naj. was so full of candour, us if he thoughe 
his good allies the States General would never 
put him to use extreme remedies, but would 
meet the complaints of his subjects with just 
and proportionable satisfaction ; and that he 
did really believe, as well as wish, that they 
would do so, is inanifest, by his having provided 
for that season a much less guard of ships than 
he had set vut ever since his happy restora- 
tion, intending, by the saving that unnecessary 
expence (as he then thought) to have plen- 
tifully supplied his magazines and stores, 
which is a treasure he hath always laboured:to 
have sti!l in readiness by him.—t1is maj. took 
this occasion to require his minister at the 
Hague to press the States General very eare 
nestly for expedition in doing that justicelwhich 
tor above a year he: had in vain pressed them 
to do, and in which, he told them, the oppres- 
sions his subjects underwent could not bear 
longer delay. Instead of returning any An- 
swer to his maj. which for some months they 
deterred to do, they with great passion and 
noise sent orders to their several admiralties, 
to prepare and equip a great oumber of ships 
ot war, the number whereof they increased 
every 10 or 12 days; with unusual orders, 
that no time should be lost in making the pre- 
parations, but that they should work night and 
day, as well the Sundays as the other part of 
the week ; and great numbers of landmen were 
likewise appointed to be raised tor their expe- 
dition.—This strange kind of treatment, toge- 
ther with many rade pamphlets and imsolent 
expressions, which can hardly be prevented in 
popular governments, prevailed with his maj. 
(although he yet believed himself secure in the 
wisdom of the States General ayainst any rash 
altempt in the violation of the peace) to take 
speedy course for the putting 10 or 12 ships 
into a readiness (which yet he meant should 
be nu further than rigging), if they should pure 
sue their present distempers.—In August, they 
received news that capt. Holmes, who, with 
one of his majesty’s slips, had convoyed some 
merclants of the royal company to the coast of 
Guiney, had by assault taken and possessed 
himself of a fort near Cape de Verte, be- 
longing to their West Indian Company ; 
whereupon the States General sent a wonderful 
hrisk Messaye to the king, at once complaining 
of the injury, and requiring, In very peremp- 
tory terms, that his majesty would forthwith 
give order for the re-delivery of the said fort 
to then. The king assured the ambassador, 
upon his princely word, ‘ That he bad given 
no commission or order to capt. Holmes for 
that purpose, nor did know upon what grounds 
he had prucecded tu that act of hostility ; 
that he expected him shortly at home; and 
that he ould then proceed in a very strict ex- 
amination of his proceedings, and would cause 
exemplary justice to be done, as well in the 
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re-delivering the fort, as in punishing the per- 
son if his carriage and demeanor deserved it.’ 
This Answer bad no better luck than ihe 
former Message: new orders for more ships, 
for raising of money, for raising of men, pub- 
lishing in their prints, that what was done by 
capt. Holmes was by his majesty’s warrant and 
authority ; and within a very short time after 
they bad the contidence to demand of his maj. 
In express terms, that he would give it under 
his royal hand to them, that he would cause 
the turt to be delivered within such a time.— 
His ma). did not yet, after all these provocations, 
Jay aside all hope of awakening the States Ge- 
neral toa more temperate consideration of what 
had ‘sae He desired them, in an Answer 
which he made to some of their propositions, 
and which he transmitted to them under his 
own hand by their ambassador, to reflect a 
little upon the method of their proceeding with 
him, and the course he had observed towards 
them: not to mention those loud affronts, 
indignities, and injuries, he had put into obli- 
vion in his late Treaty with them, he put them 
in wind that, since shae treaty, he had given 
them redress upon their complaints, in many 
articular cases, with that expedition, that he 
d not put them to the formalities even of 
courts of jastice; that, instead of any return 
in this kind from them, bis minister as the 
Hague had importuned these 18 months for 
about 20 ships taken from his subjects upon 
the coast of Guinea, and very great affronts 
and damages sustained by others in the East 
Indes, without any other shadow of right, but 
being the stronger, and able to oppress. And 
et, since the lreaty required such formalities 
in the demand of reparations, how slow soever 
their justice was, he bad thas long forborne 
to be lis owa carver. He wished them to con- 
sider, whether their order of proceeding to- 
wards them had been pursuant tu the Treaty, 
or agreeable to the respect that was due to 
him: that, upon the first information of an 
act of violence committed by the captain of 
one of his ships upon their subjects, disowned 
and disavowed by hrs maj. bimself, and justice 
and reparation heing promised, they have 
wpor the pot declared war against his maj. 
in resolving to recover hy force of arms what 
they could not expect by the course of justice. 
He conjured the States Genoral to remember 
the obligations of their own sovereignty, by 
which they entered mto alliances with their 
neighbour princes: that, if they suffered their 
particular societies of merchants to mvolre them 
a war with their neighbour nations for their 
particular interest and benefit, and to support 
their fariows and extravagant assuming a do- 
Minion agaimet the law of nations, (putting 
them iv mind, of what he hed often demanded 
justice for, of the Declarations published by 
their comamnders both in the East and West 
Inches, mterdicting all trade aad commerce to 
ali other nations, to the natives of those coan- 
tries, because they call them theit subjects,) 
they would make themselves incepportable to 


their neighbours, and their friendship incon- 
sistent with the Jiberty of all the world but 
themselves.—-And, upon this occasion, his 
maj. thinks fit that his two houses of parlia- 
ment should know the very compendious way 
these States have tound out to make them- 
sclves monarchs of the sole trade of the whole 
East aud West Indies. They have, itis very 
true, by their very commendable industry, 
and by other acts of horrible injustice and 
cruelty, planted themselves in stronger facto- 
ries than any prince in Europe hath done, 
especially in the East Indies, where their naval 
power is very great. When they find the 
natives inclined to trafic with other nations, 
as they do generally desire to do, beng in 
truth universally weary of the yoke the Dutch 
lay upon them, some Dutch ships are sent to 
lie before those ports, and then declare that 
they are in war with this or that prince or that 
city, and thereupon inhibit all other nations to 
have any trathc or commerce with them; and, 
by this new reason of state, they inhibited and 
restrained the English ships, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Marlborough, 2 years since, 
to go to Porcatt, and to take ina great cur- 
gason of goods provided there by the East 
Indian company here, and forced his majesty’s 
ships to return empty hoine: and being ex- 
alted with this success in the Fast, they have 
published the same Declaration in the West 
Indies, and not only hindered the English 
boats aud other vessels from going on shore to 
trafic with the natives, but have very frankly 
sent to some of the factories, requiring them 
to remove from the places they are in, be- 
cause they are resolved they shall not hve 
so near them: and, after all this, to shew 
how good neighbours they would be at 
any distance, they hired the king of Fan- 
tine, at the price of a great sum of money, 
arms and ammunition, to surprize lis majesty’s 
fort at Cormantine, which he endeavoured to 
do, by two strong assaults; but, being driven 
off with loss, he confessed, with sorrow and 
shame for his own infidelity, being in terms of 
friendship with the English, that he had been 
corrupted by the Dutch to that undertaking : 
his majesty’s garrison having had the good for- 
tune to surprize a good part of the arms, am- 
munition, and grevadues, which the Dutch 
sent to the natives. When the king com- 
plained to them of this infamous and trea- 
cherous proceeding of their chief officers in 
those parts, of which he hath as full evidence 
as he can have that there are English and 
Dutch ships on that coast, or that he hath a 
Fort called Cormantine, they do assure him, 
‘ That his maj. is misinformed, and desire him 
not to give any creclit to it; for that they 
have received fetters from their commanders 
there, which mention no such thing, and which 
informs them that the king of Fantine had 
taken a particular exception to the English 
overnor ;’ taking no notice that the king had 
ikewite charged them, that their ships ceme 
at the same time, and lay before the Fort, kept 
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several of the English vessels and boats from 
landing, and took the hoats, and kept the men 
prisoners, till they found the enterprize had 
miscarried.—To conclude: his maj. used all 

the arguments be could, to decline these hos- 
ule preparations, and to betake themselves tu 

th.we ways fur the preservation of the public 

peace as were prescribed by the Treaty; 

asoring them, that as he expected reparation 

for the damayes his subjects bad sustained, and 

secunty for the future against the like excesses, 

wo he was as ready to give them all the satis- 
faction fur any injuries done to them, which 
jusuce could require —IThe Answer they gave 
bis maj. to his cxpostulation for their so sudden 
giving direction fur the provision of so many 
ships of war, only upon his demanding justice 
for injures dune, and damages sustained, 
ought to be made known to you. They an- 
swered, ‘Je was easy to judge how much they 
were troubled and surprized by the tricks and 
devices of those that forestalled the parliament 
of England, and had obliged them by evil 
iiormations to carry such sharp complaints 
agamst them and their country to his maj. ; 
and therefore it was not strange that, in theun- 
quetness and@ disturbance which the animosity 
ef the parliament did give them, they had pre- 
pared an extraordinary equipage, tu be. upon 
ther guard.’—-Wheu the king tound that his 
woderate way of proceeding was so far from 
ebating any of their preparation, that it did 
bat render them the more confident and 
etalted; and the ambassador himself had told 
bis majesty, ¢ Phat they had given instructions 
to the adiniral of their fleet, that was then going 
for Guiney, to take their Fort near Cape de 
Verte by turce, and to take any English which 
bad had a hand in doing them injury ;’ his 
maj. gave speedy directions for the setting out 
thse ships to sea, towards which he had betore 
esly made some light preparations ; and dc- 
ciared that he would send his cousin prince 
Rupert admiral of that fleet, to protect his 
subjects u the coast of Guiney. This was 
bo sooner known and published amongst them, 
than in truth their choler somewhat seetned 
abated, though their preparations were not di- 
mioshed : and they then sent, ‘ That they 
bad a wonderful desire tu preserve the peace 
between the two nations, and to prevent the 
effusion of Christian blood, which would pro- 
bably happen, if, in a coajanctare of so much 
Jealousy, two such fleets as were new prepared 
er Guiney should meet in those seas ;’ and 
thereupon proposed, that the fleets on either 
ude might be detained withia the harbours, 
tod not suffered to put to sea ; and that some 
etpedients might be found out by Treaty for 
each other’s satisfaction, they having, at the 
mane time when they made this plausible over- 
tare, sent orders to their fleet in the Streights, 
under the command of De Ruyter, to make al! 
elma to Guiney, to execute all those 
ctione which they had given to their 

fleet here, which they seemed to be contented, 
pen those motives of charity, should remain 


in their ports; and it is now about 2 months 
since De Ruyter left the Streights upon that 
expedition, since which time they huve done 
all within their power to make their other 
fleets ready to convoy each other through the 
Channel, and which, by the blessing of God, 
in the cross winds, they have been hitherto 
restrained trom doing; and now his maj. is’ 
very willing they should attempt it.—It 3s a 
very unpleasant circumstance to his maj. in 
these proceedings, to find that it hath been in 
the power of the Dutch West Indian Com- 
pany to involve their own and this country in 
a war, without the consent or privity of the 
States General, whose alone security bis maj. 
hath for the preservation of the peace bet.veen 
the two nations. And his maj. 1s well assured, 
that the States General have given no order 
for this expedition of De Ruyter, though their 
subjects in general are Jike to be sutlerers in 
the war thus made by them ; for it eannot be 
iinagined but that bis maj. will take all the 
ways he can, that he may have wherewithal in 
his hands to satisfy his good subjects fur the 
damages he expects to bear, after this denun- 
ciation of a war, ‘they have sustained by De 
Ruyter on the coast of Guiney and other 
places; and another damage and indignity 
which, there is too much cause to fear, we 
shall shortly hear of concerning Polaroone ; 
for, though his maj. cannot expressly say that 
the delivery of it up is denied tu that ship 
which is gone to receive it, yet, by the care 
riage of the governor of Batavia to that ship 
and the officers thereof in its passage to Pola- 
rvone, and upon the discourse of that subject, 
there is too great a presumption that it is not, 
et rielwareds up, and in truth that the Ease 
ndia Company in Holland never intended it 
should be. ‘The States General having like- 
wise begun, without colour of right, by ar 
embargo of ships bound for this kingdom, and 
driven into their ports by the foulness of the 
weather, as particularly a Swedish ship laden 
with masts and cordage bound for London, 
upoo the account of several English merchants 
here.—This being the true state of what hath 
passed in this affair; and hisma)j. having been, 
by these furious proceedings, and, in truth, 
denusciation of a war against him, forced to 
put himself into the pusture he is now in, for 
the defence of his subjects, at so vast an 
expence, doth not in the least degree doubt | 
but that his two houses of parliament will 
chearfully enable bim to prusecute the war 
with the same vigour he hath prepared for it, 
by giving him Supplies proportionable to the 
charge thereof. C. R.” 

Thanks to the King for making Preparations 
against the Dutch.] Nov. 25. Both houses 
came to the following Resolutions: 1. “ Thae 
the humble Thanks of both houses be prea 
sented to his mejesty for his most gracious 
Speech and Narrative, to his two houses of 
parliament, and his great care of the preser- 
vation of the honour and satety, and trade of 
the nation, by his Preparations for the defence 


, — 
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thereof against the Dutch ; and that his maj. 
would give leave that his Speech may be 
printed: 2. That the Thanks of both houses 
be given to the city of London for their fur- 
wardness in assisting his majesty ; and in par- 
ticular by furnishing him with several great 
sums of money towards his Preparations for 
the honour, safety, and trade of this nation.” 
Lord Clarendon’s Account of a Meeting of | 
some Lords and principal Commoners, to concert 
Measures to dispuse Parliament to grant a 
Supply for a Dutch War.) ‘The following cu- 
rious Account of what took place at a meeting 
of some lords and principal commoners,’ to 
concert measures to dispose parliament to 
grant a Supply for the carrying on of a Dutch 
war, is given by the then lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon:* “ The parliament still promised fairly, 
and entered upon consultation how and what 
money tv raise. And now the king commanded 
the chancellor and the treasurer to meet with 
those members of the house of commons, with 
whom they had used to consult, and to whom 
the king had joined others upon whom he was 
told he might more depend, and to adjust to- 
gether what sum should be proposed, and how 
and in what manner to propose and conduct 
it. The meeting of those persons the king ap- 
pointed was at Worcester-house, where the 
chancellor and treasurer (who were known to 
be averse from the war) told the rest, ‘ that 
there was no more debate now to be, war or 
no war: it was come upon ts, and we were 
now only to contrive the best way of carrying 
it on with success; which could only be done 
by raising @ great present sum of money, that 
the enemy might see that we were prepared to 
continue it as well as to begin.’ They who 
were most desirous of the war, as sir Harry 
Bennet and Mr. Coventry (who were in truth 
the men who brought it upon the nation), with 
their friends, were of the opinion, ‘ that there 
should not be a great sum demanded at pre- 
sent, but only so much as might carry out the 
fleet in the spring, and that sufficient provi- 
pions might be made for the summer service : 
and then, when the war was once thoroughly 
-entered into, another and a better Supply 
might be gotten about Michaelmas, when there 
was reason to hope, that some good success 
would dispose all men to a frank prosecution 
of the war.’ Whereas these gentlemen had 
‘ hitherto inflamed the king with an assurance, 
‘that he could not ask more money of the 
parliament than they would readily give him, 
if he would be engaged in this war which the 
whole kingdom so much desired.’.—The chan- 
cellor and the treasurer were of opinion, ‘ That 
the house of commons could never be in a 
better disposition to give, than they were at 
present; that hereafter they might grow weary, 
and apt to find fault with the conduct, espe- 
cially when they found the country not so well 
pleased with the war as they were now con- 
ceived to be: whereas, now the war was be- 
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gun, and the king éngaged in it as much as he 
could be after ten battles, and all upon their 
desire and their promise; they could not re- 
fuse to give any thing proposed within the 
compass of that reason, which all understand- 
ing men might examine and judge of. That it 
was evident enough, that the true ground of 
all the confidence the Dutch had was from 

their opinion of the king’s necessities and want 
of money, and their belief that the parliament 
would supply him very sparingly, and not long 
to continue such an expence, as they very well 
knew that a war at sea would require: and 
they would be much confirmed in this their 
imagination, if at the beginning they should 

see the parliament give him such a sum of 
money, as seemed to be implied by what had 

heen said. That they therefore thought it ab- 
solutely necessary, that the king should pro- 
pose as much, that is, that his friends should 

move for such a sum, as might upon a reason- 

able computation, which every man would he 

ready to make, and of which wise men upon 

experience would easily make an estimate, 

carry on the war fora full year; that is, for 

the setting out the present fleet and paying it 

off upon its return, and for the setting out 
another fleet the next spring. If this were 
now done, his majesty would not be involved 

in importunate necessities the next winter; 

but he might calmly and deliberately consult 
upon such farther supplies, as the experience 
of what would be then past should suggest to 
be necessary: and that this would give his 

majesty such a reputation with all his neigh- 

bours, and such terror to his enemies, that it 

would probably dispose them to peace.’ They 
concluded, ‘ that a less sum than two millions 

and a half ought not to be proposed, and be- 

ing once proposed ought to be insisted on and 

pursued without consenting to any diminution ; 
tur nobody could conceive that it would do 
more than maintain the war one year, which 
the parliament could not refuse to provide for 
in the beginning, as there was so much in truth 
of it already expended in the preparations and 
expedition the duke had made in November, 
when he went to sea upon the fame of the 
Dutch fleet’s intention to convoy their Guinea 
ships through the channel.’—There was not a 
man in the company, who did not heartily 
wish that that sum or a greater might be pro- 
posed and granted: but they all, though they 
agreed in few other things, protested, ‘that they 
could not advise that so prodigious a sum 
should be as much as named; and that they 
did not know any one man, since it could not 
be thought fit that any man who had relation 
to the king’s service should move it, who had 
the courage.to attempt it or would be per- 
suaded to it.’—The two lords continued very 
obstinate, ‘ that a less sum should not be 
named for the reasons they had given, which 
the other confessed to be just; and they ac- 
knowledged too, ‘ that the proposition ought 
not to be made by any man who was related 
to the court, or was thought to be in any 
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grace there that might dispose him, nor yet by 
any gentleman, how well svever thought of, 
whu was of a small estate, and so to pay little 
of so yreatasum he was su liberal to give.’ 


They therctore desired them to name some ot 


those members, who were honest worthy men, 
and looked upon as lovers of their country, 
and of great tortunes, unsuspected to have any 
designs at court; and if they were not enough 
acquainted with them, the lords would tind 
some way by themselves or others to move 
them to it!” Whereuson they named five or 
six persons very well known, of whom the 
howe had a very good estcein, but without 
any hope that any of them would be prevailed 
with to undertake it. The lords said, ‘ thev 
would try what might be done, aud give them 
notice the next day, that if it were possible it 
might be the business of the following day.’— 
The Chancellor and the ‘Treasurer chose three 
Norfolk ventlemen of those who had been 
nained, because they were goed friends and 
grateful to each other, and desired thei the 
next day ‘that they oright conter together.’ 
They told them, ‘that they knew well the state 
of ufuirs; the parliament bad engaged tie 
king in a war, that could not be carried on 
without a vast expence: and therefore if at 
the entrance into it there should be a small or 
an ordinary Supply given, it would blast all 
their hopes, and startle all other princes trom 
Joining, with whom the Dutch were not in fa- 
Your, and who would be inclined to the king, 
it they saw such a provision for the war as 
would be suflicient to continue it for some 
tme, And therefore they desired to conter 
with them, who upon all occasions manifested 
good atfections to the king, and whuse advice 
had a great influence upon the house, upon 
the whole matter how it might be conducted.’ 
They all consented to what had been sui, 
and promised their own concurrence and ut- 
most endeavours to compass what the king 
should desire. The lords said, * They pro- 
mised themselves more trom them, and that 
they would not only concur, but propose what 
should be necessary to be granted.” And there- 
Upon they enlarged upon the charge which was 
already in view, and upon what was to be ex- 
pected, and concluded, ‘thattwo millions and 
seat edd necessary to be insisted on ;” and 
ae : Z oe the debate should be en- 
ee PR Me w Nae they hoped might be the 
ad ie ie would propose this stm 
eee er would second it’—They looked 
otic stole another, as if they were sur- 
‘ter the, e sum, At last one of them sind, 
beral Sp ieee Heke unanswerable tor a h- 
pliliind 2 yet e did not expect that so 
Piece ae ve he believed had never 
ioc cae parliament to be granted 
dil not (hack : e proposed: however he 
dees = Ue al and that he would 
which an ee to answer any objections 
ony ancl. made against it, as he doubted 

uld; but he confessed he durst not 


Propose it.’ Another ; 
Vou I was of the same mind, 


and with many good professions desi.ed to be 
excused as to the first proposing tt. ‘The third, 
who was sir Robert Parton, a person of a much 
greater estate than both the other, who had yee 
very good tortuves, and a gentleman of a very 
aptient extracion by his father (aud his mo- 
ther was daughter to the earl of Lindsey), de- 
clared very frankly, ¢ That he was satistied in 
hiy conscience, that it would be very good tor 
the Kin dom as well as for the hing that such 
a sum sivuld be granted; and therefore if 
they thought bim fit tv do it, he would propose 
it the next morning, let other men think what 
they would of bin for it.” 

wr Keobert Paston moves for a Supply of 
2,500,000L,: which is agreed to by the tiowe.| 
* The lords save him the thanks they opgst to 
do, and said what was necessary to contirm 
him, and to thank the otber gentlemen for 
their promise to second him, and yave notice 
to the rest of the resolution, that they might 
call tor the debate the next day; which wags 
entered into with a gencral chee:tulness, every 
man acknowledging the nevessity and the en- 
vagement of the house, but no man adventur- 
lng to name the proportion thac should be 
given, When the house was tn a deep silence 
expecting that motion, sir Kobert Paston, who 
was uo frequent speaker, bur delivered what 
he had a mind to say very clearly, stood up, 
mentioned shortly the obligation, the charge of 
the war, and § that the present Supply onghe 
to be such as nigtt as well terrify tue enemy 
us assist the king; and therefore he proposed 
that they might vive his majesty two mulions 
and a half, wich would amoont to five and 
twenty hundred thousand pounds.” The silence 
of the louse was not broken; they sat as in 
aimazenicnt, until a gendlemoan, who was be- 
lieved to wish well to the king, without taking 
notice of what bad been proposed, stood up, 
and moved that they might give the king a 
inuch less proporaen, But then the two 
others, who had promised to second, renewed 
the motion ove alter the other; which seemed 
to be entertained with a cunsent of many, and 
was contradicted by none: so that, atter a 
short pause, ny man who had relation to the 
court speaking a word, the Speaker put it to 
the question, ‘Whether they woud give the 
king hve and twenty hundred thousand pounds 
for carrying on the War agamst the Deutch ;’ 
and the adirmative made a good sound, and 
very few gave their negative aloud, and it was 
notorious very many sut snent. Se the Vote 
was presently drawn up ito an Crder; and 
the house resolved the next day to be in a 
committee, to agree upon the way that should 
be taken for the raising this vast sum, the pro- 
portion whereof could no more be brought into 
debate.’”’* 


* Mr. Seerctary beunet, ina letter to lord 
Hollis at Paris, alludes to the above dcbates 
in the following words: “ My dust told) your 
excellency of the opening of the parliament by 
bis majesty’s Speech, and the next day, to jus- 

xX : 


’ 
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The Speaker's Specch on presenting the Money 
Bill to the King.| Feb. 9. ‘The grand Money 
bill being ready for the royal assent, the king 
came this day to the house of peers, where the 
Speaker of the house of commons presented 
his majesty with the said bill, and mace the 
speech tollowing : 

** May it please your most excellent ma- 
jesty ; ‘The last session of this parliament, the 
lords and gommons did humbly represent unto 
your maj. the many wrongs and indignities 
that were done to your maj. and the many in- 
juries done to your merchants, by the sulyects 
of the United Provinces: and did most hum- 
bly beseech your: maj. that some effectual 
course might be taken for redress thercof.— 
Your maj. at the opening of this session, was 
graciously pleased to acquaint your two houses, 
that, in pursuance of their desires, you had, 
by your agent, required satisfaction; but that 
‘way proved ineffectual, and many fresh provo- 
cations were offered, whereby your maj. was 
necessitated to a warlike reparation ; by the 
speedy Dispatch whereof, you had let your 
neighbours sce, that you could defend your- 
self and your subjects against their insolence, 
upon the ‘stack of your own credit, betore your 
parliament came together.—And NOW, SIT, give 
me leave to say, your neighbours may sce 
how a great king is made greater by his par- 
hamert. Your lov al commons, after they con- 
vened, did not suiicr full four and twenty hours 
to pass, befure they most cheartully gave your 
maj. more than four and twenty hnndred 
thousand ponnds.—-isterians tell us, that in 
Biscay, a signiory of Spain, when the king en- 
tereth into the frontiers of the country, the 
lords and gentlemen:there dwelling protfer him 
some few brass pieces, called Maravedis, in a 
leather bag hanged at the end of a lance : but 
withal they tell lum, that he must not take 
them.—Great sir; Your lords and commons 
will not only yield. obedience to vou with their 


tify all the fair hopes we had of their support- 
ing cheerfully this war, the house of commons 
voted the raising to his majesty, in 3 years, 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds | 
sterling: but coming the next day to debate 

the manner of raising it, they did not acree so | 
well, but parted late in the evening with great 

heat: notwithstanding which, they have this | 
day concluded very peaceably, that the com- | 
niittee of the whole house do procced to con- 
sider of the raising of the 2,300,000/. in a re- 
gulated, subsidiary way, reducing the same to 
@ certainty in all counties, so as uo person for 
his real or personal estate be exempted. The 
great strife hath been between subsidies and 
Jand-tax: the first will make a great noise, and 
one of uncertain value; the last was the eld: 
of these ill times, hath been renounced since 
the king came home, and, at the best, is un- 
eyually bud upon all the counties; so that your 
excellency must not be surprised, if you hear 
some days have heen spent in making the man- 


en po 


ner ellective, since all agree in the quantum,” 


a 
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bodies, hut with their purses also: in token 
whereof, I do, in the name of all the commons 
of England, present unto your maj. this Bull, 
whereby we have viven unto your maj. a royal 
ald of 2,477,500/. to be paid in 3 years, by 
12 quarterly payments, to begin from the 25th 
of Dec. last. And we do humbly beseech 
your maj. to acccpt it, as @ pregnant demon- 
stration of qur most unfeigned duty and thank- 
fulness to your majesty.’ 

The King’s Speech.| After passing the Bill, 
his majesty made the following short Specch : 
Mr. Speaker, and you Gentlemen of the bouse 
of Commons; You have given me a very noble 
present, worthy of yourselves, and worthy of 
the Vote you passed on the 22d of April last ; 
for which I thank you as mucli as is ossible 
for me to do. I hope that your liberality 
herein willappear to be good husbandry. And 
I assure you that the monies shall te emploved 
as you yourselves would wish. My Lords and 
Gentlemen; [ perceive by the Bill, that you 
have put an engagement upon yourselves to 
be suddenly in the country ; and theretore I 
desire you to hasten your councils, that so I 
may putan end to this session as soon as 1s 
possible. I have no more to add, but again to 
give you iny hearty thanks.” 

The King’s Declaration of War aadinse the 
Slates of Holiand.] Feb. 22. The p: nel, having 
thus shewn the sense of the people by this 
royal aid, and the hearts of the trading part of 
the nation being nuw entirely turned against 
the Dutch, the king ordered the drawing up of 
a formal Declaration of War, signed and ap- 
proved this day, and Is as follows: 

“ Whereas upon complaint of the several 
injurics, alronts, and spoils dove by the Last 
and West India Companies, and other the sub- 
jects of the United Provinces, unto and upon 
the ships, goods, and persons ‘of our subjects, 
to their vrievous damages, aud amounting to 
vast snins : instead of reparation and saustac- 
lion, which hath been by us frequently de- 

manded, we found that orders had been given 
to De Ruyter, not only to abandon the con- 
| sortship against the pyrates of the Mediter- 
ranean seas, to which the States-General had 
invited us, but also tu use all acts of depreda~ 
tion and hostility against our subjects in Atrica, 
We therefore gave “order fur the detaining the 
ships belonging to the states of the United 
Provinces, their subjects and inhabitants: vet, 
notwithstanding we did not give avy conimnis- 
sion for Letters of Mart, nor were there any 
ee against the ships detained, unul 

e had a clear and undeniable evidence that 
De Ruyter had put the said orders in execution 
by seizing several of our subjects ships and 
But now finding by these fresh inju- 
ries and actings of theirs, and the intelligence 
we have had of their great preparations for 
war, and their granting of Letters o! Mart 
against our people, that both our forbearance, 
and the other remedies we have used ta bring 
them to a compliance with us, have proved in- 
cflectual, and that they are resolved what they 
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have done by wrong, to maintain by arms and 
war against us:—We have therefore thought 
fit, by and with the advice of our privy-council, 
to declare, and do hereby declure toatl the 
world, That the said states are the avurcssors, 
and that they ought in justice to be sv looked 
upon by all men: so that as well our fleets 
and ships, as all other ships and vessels that 
shall be commissionated by Letters of Mart 
from our dear brother the duke of York, lord 
bizgh admiral of England, shall and may law- 
fully fight with, subdue, seize, and take all 
ships, vessels, and goods belonging to the 
States of the United Provinces, ur auy of their 
sulyects or inhabitants within any of their ter- 
ntories. And we do hereby command as well 
all our own subjects, as advertise all other 
persons of what nation socver, not to transport 
or carry any soldiers, arms, powder, ammuni- 
ton, or any other contraband goods, to avy of 
the territories, lands, plantations, or countries 
of the said States of the United Provinces : 
Declaring, ‘That whatsoever ship or vessel! shall 
be met withal, transporting or carrying any 
suldiers, arms, powder, ammunition, or other 
coutraband goods to any of the territories, 
lands, plantations, or countries of the said 
States of the United Provinces, the same being 
taken, shall be condemned as good and lawtul 
prize. And we do farther declare, That what- 
soever ship or vessel, of what nation sucver, 
shall be met withal, having any goods, mer- 
chandizes, or any number of persons in Ler 
belonging to the said States of the United Pro- 
vinces, or any of their subjects or inhabitants, 
the whole being taken, shall be adjudged as 
good and lawful prize. As likewise all goods 
and werchandizes, of what nation suever, whe- 
ther of our own or of foreigners, that shall be 
laden aboard any ship or vessel that shall be- 
long to the States of the United Provinces, or 
any of their subjects, or any inhabiting with 
them, and shall be taken, the whole shall be 
condemned as good and lawful prize; except 
the said ship or vessel hath ours, or our dear 
brother’s Letters of Safe Conduct granted to 
them. And to the end that due intimation 
aud publication of this our Declaration may 
be made, and public notice thereof be taken, 
ts our will and pleasure that this our present 
Declaration be published in due and usual 
form*.” 

Account of the Act for taring the Clergy in 
arliument, During this session there beyan, 
Says archdeacon Echard, a very extraordinary 
change in the liberties and properties of the 
Clergy of England, by altering the way of 
ou themselves as forinerly, aud being taxed 

com:non with the people in parliament. It 


_* Ic is observable that though this Declara- 
hon was approved of by no less than 22 of the 
Puvy-council, whose names are placed jn the 
front, yet we find that neither the chancellor 
2 arendon, nor the treasurer Southampton, 
ere, or would be concerned in this great and 
dithcult affair, Echard, p. 817. 


. 
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isto be observed, that by the original constitu. 
tion of the nation, the lords spiritual and pre- 
lates and Clergy were esteemed one of the 
three estates of the rcalin, and thcereture met 
in Convocation on the civil account of giving 
their own) Money, and securing their own se- 
cular rights and hiberties. ‘This right of taxing . 
themselves, and of not being taxed by parlia- 
ments, had been inviolably observed before, 
as well as after the Relurmation; only with 
this small ditlerence, that, after the Reforma- 
uion, their grants of subsidy, for the more cer- 
tainty of collecting of them, were usually con- 
firmed by acts of parliament; and yet they 
gave Benevolences as formerly, to be levied 
and paid according to rules and constitulions 
of their own making, The Rebellion in the 
late reign, and the following usurpations, were 
the first that broke tn upou this pecuhar privi- 
leve: for the ministers of those times, cither 
out of suluntary compliance, ailectation of 
popularity, or for want of proxies to represcat 
their body, had their benctices taxed with tue 
laity, in the pretended parliaments then held. 
Bat at the hing’s Restoration, this autieat right 
of the Church was recovered with bins and 
thus the matter continucd for the first 4 vears. 
But now, as it appeared, some of the bishops 
and clergy fell ito sentiments very different 
from those of their predeccssors, “They began 
to think this customary method of taxing them- 
selves somewhat burthensome : they probably 
thought the expectations of the court might be 
set too Ligh upon them this way; and that the 
commons were often discontented, unless they 
over-charged themselves, and swelled = their 
Subsidies beyond a reasunavle proportion. We 
shall not examine how well these jcalousies 
were founded; but itis said, that the appre- 
hension of these and other inconveniences, 
brought abp. Sheldon, and some other leading 
prelates, into a concert with chancellor Cla- 
rendon, treasurer Southampton,and some others 
of the ministry. And now, at a consultatiun, 
it was concluded, that the Clergy should si- 
lently wave the ancient custom of tax#ig their 
own body, and suffer themselves to be incladed 
inthe Muncy-Bills prepared by the coromons : 
and to encourage thei assent to this cession, 
two of their 4 Subsidies, they had granted last 
year, were to be remitted; and over and above 
they had the promise of a clause for saving, 
their ancient rights—This being complied 
with, the sccurity was accordingly given, and a 
very clear comprehensive Proviso inserted in 
the ‘ Act fur granting a Royal Aid unto the 
King’s majesty,’ which ought not to be torgot. 
It stands thus: § Provided always, and be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all 
spiritual promouons, and all lands, possessions 
or revenues annexed to, and all goods and 
chattels growing, or renewed upon the same 
or elsewhere, appertaiuing to the owners of 
the said spiritual promotions, or any of them, 
which are or shail be charged, or made contri- 
buting to this act towards the payment atore- 
said, during the tune therein appointed, (which 
x2 
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was to be raised, levied. and paid in the space 


of 8 years) shali be absolutely treed and dis- 


charged trom the two last of the 4 Subsidies 
granted by the Clergy to his may. his heirs and 


successor, by au Act made in the former ses- 


sion of this present parhament, entitled © Ao 
Act for coniriming of 4 Subsidies, granted by 
the Clergy,’ aoy clause or thing in the said act 
to the coutrary notvithstand.ng., Provided al- 
ways, Phat nothing hereia contamed stall be 
drawn into example, to the prejudice of the an- 
clent rizhts belon ing unto the lords spiritual 
and temporal, or clergy of this realm, or unto 
either of the said universities, or unto any col- 
leges, schools, aluss-houses, hospitals, or ciuque 
ports.” Notwithstanding this saving Proviso, 
whicn has expressly secured, all rights, the 
Clergy seemed to have acqmesced for the fu- 
ture, and never after resumed their vreat claim; 
and from this time, during the whole reign, the 
Convocatiun met principally for form. sake. 
The parochial Clergy however gained une pri- 
vilege, which they had not befure, which was 
their voting for members of the house of com- 
mous: but whether they were gainers or loscrs 
Jo the whole, has been a matter of some dis. 
pute ; yet we think a very little consideration 


will determine whether the gaining of the latter 


rivilege be a tall compensation for the waving, 
if wot the losing the turmer.* 
Proceedings in the H, of Lords, relative toa 


Bill for granting Indulgences for Liberty of Con- 


science.] Phe tollowing curious account of the 


Proceedings relative to a Bill for granting of 


Tisdulgences for Liberty of Conscieuee is given 
by the lord chancellor Clarendon ft. 


“Inthe former session of the parliament,’ 


says lus lordship, ¢ the lord Ashley out of his 
liditferency in matters of Relision, and the 
Jord Arlington out of his good-will to the Ro- 
man Catholicks, had drawn in the lord Privy 
Seal, whose interest was most in the Presbyte- 
rians, to propuse to the king an Indulgence fur 
Liberty of Conscience: for which they offered 
two invtives; the one the probability of a war 
with the Dutch, though it was net then decla- 
red; and in that case, the prosecuuon of pev- 
ple at home tor their several opinions in Reli- 
gion would be very inconvenient, and inivht 
prove musciicvous.” The other was, * That 
the fright men were in by reason of the late 
Bill avaiust Conventicles, and the warmth the 
Jrrhiament expressed with reterence to the 
Church, had so prepared all sorts of Non- 
Contornusts, that they would gladly compound 
for liberty at avy reasonable rates: and by this 
nicans a good yearly revenue might be raised 
to the king, aud a firm concord and tranquillity 
be established in the kingdom, if power were 
granted by the parliament to the king to grant 
Dispensations to such whom he kucw to be 
peaceably affected, for their exercise of that 
religion which was agreeable to their consci- 
ence, without undergving the penalty of the 
laws.’ And they had prepared a schedule, in 
ECS es 
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to impart.it to them. 
ing then afflicted with the gout, the committee 
that used to be called was appuinted to meet 
at Worcester-House: and thither likewise came 
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which they computed what every Roman Ca- 
thohick would be willing to pay yearly for the 
exercise of his rel-gion, and so of every other 
sect; which upon the estimate they made, 
would indeed have amounted to a very great 


sum of money yearly.—‘The king liked the ar- 
guments and the project very well, and wished 
thein tu prepare such a Bill; which was done 
quickly, very short, and without any mention 
of other advantage to grow from it, than © the 
* peace and quiet of the kingdom, audan entire 
* reference to the king’s own judgment and dis- 
‘cretion in dispensing his dispensations.” This 
was equally approved : 
had beew managed with great secrecy, that it 
might not come to the knowledge of the chan- 
ccllor and the Treasurer, who they well knew 


and thouch litherto it 


would never consent toit; yet the king resolved 
And the Chancellor be- 


the Privy Seal and the lord Ashley, who had 
never betore been present in those mectings.— 


The king informed them of the occasion of 


their conference, and caused the draught for 
the Bill to be read to them; which was done, 
and such reasous given by those who promoted 
it, as they thought fit; the chief of which was, 
‘That there could be no danger in trusting the 
king, whose zeal to the Protestant Religion was 
so well known that nobody would doubt that 
he would use this power, when granted to him, 
otherwise than should be tor the good and be- 
nefit of the church and state.’ The Chancel- 
lor and the Treasurer, as had been presaged, 
were very warm against it, and used many ar- 
guments to dissuade the king from prosecuting 
it, asa thing that could never find the con- 


currence of either or both houses, and which 


would raise a jealousy in both, and in the peo- 
ple generally of bis affection to the Papists, 
which would not be good tor either, and every 
body knew that he had no favour for either of 
the other factions.’ But what the others said, 
who were of another opinion, prevailed more ; 
aud his majesty declared, ¢ That the Bill should 
be presented to the house of peers as from 
him, and in hisname ; and that he hoped none 
of his servants, who knew his mind as well as 


every body there did, would oppose it, but ei- 


ther be absent or silent:’ To which both the 
lords answered, ¢ That they should not be ab- 
sent purposely, and if they were present, they 
hoped his majesty would excuse them if they 
spake according to their conscience and judg- 
inent, which they could not forbear tu do;’ 
with which his maj. seemed unsatisfied, though 
the lords of the combination were better pleas- 
ed than they would have been with their con- 
currence.—Within few days after, the Chan-~ 
cellor remaining still in his chamber without be. 
ing able to go, the Bill was presented in the 
house of peers by the Lord Privy Seal, as by 


the king’s direction and approbation, and there~ 
upon had the first reading: and as soon as it 
was read, the Lord Treasurer spake aguinst it, 
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‘as unfit to be received and to have the coun 
tenance of another reading in the house, being 

ade-ign against the Protestant Religion and 

w favour uf the Papists,’ with many sharp re- 

flections upon those who had spoken for it; and 

mauy of the Bishops spake to the same pur- 

pe, and urged many weighty arguments 

avanst it. Muwever it was moved, ‘ That 

siice it was averred that it was with the kiny’s 

privity, it would be a thing unheard of to 
deny ita secund reading: and that there might 
Le no danger of a surpuisal by its being readin 
a thin hou-e, it was ordered ¢ that it should 
be read the 2nd time upon a day named,’ 
with which all were satishied. In theinean time 
great pains were taken t» persuade particular 
men to approve it: and sume of the Bishops 
were sharply reprehended for opposing the 
king’s prerogative, with some intimation, * that 
W they couunued in that obstinacy they would 
repeut it;’ to which they made such answers 
asin honesty and wisdum they ought to do, 
without being shaken in their resolution. It 
was rather insinuated than declared, ¢ ‘Plat the 
Bill had been perused,’ some said § drawn, by 
the Chancellor,’ and averred that he was not 
against it: which being confidently reported, 
aud believed or not believed as he was more 
orless knawn to the persons present, he thought 
himself ublized to make his own sense known. 
Aud soon the day appointed fur the 2nd tead- 
mg, with pain and diiliculty he was in his place 
ithe house: and so after the 2nd reading of 
Ire bill, he was of course to propose the com- 
initment of it. Many of the Bishops and 
others spake fiercely against it, as a way to un- 
dermine religion; and the Lord Treasurer with 
lis usual weit of words shewed the ill con- 
sequence that must attend it, and ¢ that in the 
bottom it was a project to get Money at the 
pnee of Religion; which he beheved was not 
intended or known to the king, but only to 
those who had projected it, and it may be im- 
i upon others who meant well.’—The 
ord Privy Seal, either upon the ol-servation 

of the countenauce of the house or advertise- 
Ment of his friends, or unwilling to venture bis 
reputation in the enterprise, had given over 
the game the first day, and now spake not at 
all: but the lord Ashley adhered tirmly to. his 
point, spake often and with great sharpness 
of wit, and had a cadence in his words and pro- 
hunciation that drew attention, 
Was the king’s inisfortune that a matter of so 
great concernment to bim, and such a prero- 
Fative as it may be would be found to be inhe- 
Tent in him: without any declaration of parlia- 
ment, should be supperted only by such weak 
men as himself, who served his maj. at a dis- 
oe whilst the great officers of the crown 
ae vy oppose Its wiich he mure won- 
lig de - ie bubody knew more than 
a oe > uns vakeable frniness in his re- 
e1on, lad resisted and vanquished so many 
Be ants: and therefore he could not 
eee unworthy of a greater trust with 
ce tu it, than be would have by this bill.’ 


He said, ¢ it 
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—The Chancellor having not been present at 
the former debate upon the first day, thought 
it fit to sitsilent in this, all he found the house 
in some expectation to hear his opinion: and 
then he stood up and said, § That no man could 
sny more, if it were neccssary or pertinent, of 
the king’s constancy in his religion, and of his 
understanding the constitution and foundation 
of the Church of England, than he; no man 
had been witness to more assaults which he 
had sustained than he had been, and of many 
victories; and therefore if the question were 
how far he might be trusted in that point, he 
should make no scruple in declaring, that he 
thought him more worthy to be trusted than 
any man alive. But there was nothing in that 
Bul thas could make that the question, which 
had confounded all notions of religion, and 
erected a chaos of policy to overthrow all reli- 
gion and government: so that the question was 
pot, whether the king were worthy of that 
trust, but whether that trust were worthy of 
the king, That it had been no new tliing for 
kings to divest themselves of many particular 
rights and powers, because they were thereby 
exposed to more trguble and vexation, and so 
deputed that authority to others qualified by 
them: and he thought it a very unreasonable 
and unjust thing to commit such a trust to the 
king, which nobody could suppose he could 
execute himself, and yet must subject him to 
daily and hourly importunities, wi.ich must be 
so much the more uneasy to a nature of so 
great bounty and generosity, that nothing is so 
ungrateful to him as to be obliged to deny.’— 
In the vehemence ofthis debate, the lord Ash- 
ley having used some language that be knew 
reflected upon him, the Chancellor let fall some 
unwary expressions which were turned to his re- 
proach, and remembered lony after. When he in- 
sisted upon the wildness and illimitedness in the 
Bill, he said, it was Ship-Money in Relig:on, 
that nobody could know the end of, or where 
it would rest; that if at were passed, Dr. Guotte 
or any other apostate from the Church of Eng- 
land might be made a bishop or abp. bere, all 
oaths and statutes and subscriptions being dis- 
pensed with? which were thought two envious 
Instances, and gave his enemics opportunities 
to make glosses and reflections upon to bis dis- 
advantage. In this debate it fell out that the 
duke of York appeared very much against the 
Bill; which was imputed to the Chancellor, 
and served to heap coals of fire upon his head, 
In the end, very few having spoken for it, - 
though there were nany who would bave con- 
sented to it, besides the Catholick lords, it was 
ayvreed that there should be no question put for 
the commitment; which was the most civil 

ray of rejecting it, and leit it to be no more 
called for.—The king was infinitely troubled 
at the ill success of this Bill, which he had 
been assured would pass notwithstanding the 
Opposition that was expected ; and it had pro- 
duced one effect that was foreseen though not 
believed, in renewing the bitterness against 
the Roman Catholicks. And they, who watch- 


a 
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ed all occasions to perform those offices, had | 
now a large ficld to express their malice against | 
the Chancellor and the Treasurer, § whose | 
pride only had disposed them to shew their 
power and credit in diverting the house from 
gratifying the king,.to which they had been 
inclined ;’ and his majesty heard all that could 
be said against them without any dislike. Af- 
ter 2or3duys he sent for them both toge- 
ther into bis closet, which made it generally 
believed in the court, that he resolved to take 
both their othces from them, and they did in 


commons house of parliament, having in the 
bevinning of this session applied themselves to 
the aiding your majesty in vour naval preparas 
tions, have of Jate considered of soe Bills 
thatmay be most gratcful to the people, either 
in redressing things that are grievous to them, 
or in advancing their trade and commerce, 
which are the souland hfe of the nation. —Evil 
manners produce good laws; but the best laws 
in time may grow obsolete: and such is the 
wicked nature of man, that when he cannot 
by force break through a law, he will by fraud 


truth believe and expect it: but there was ne- ! and tricks endeavour to evade it.—I may with 


ver any cause appeared atter to think that it 
was in his purpose. He spake to them of | 
other business, without taking the least notice 
of the other matter, and dismissed them with 
a countenance less open than he used to have 
towards them, and made it evident that he 
had not the same thoughts of them he had for- 
merly.—And when the next day the Chan- 
cellor went to him alone, and was admitted in- 
to his cabinet, and began to take notice ‘ that 
he seemed to have dissatistaction in lis looks 
towards him;’ the king, in more choler than he 
had ever before seen hin, told him, * his looks 
were such as they ought to be; that he was 
very much unsatisfied with him, and thought 
he had used him very ill; that he had deserved 
better of him, and did not expect that he 
would have carried himself in that manner as 
he had done in the house of peers, having 
known his majesty’s own opinion from himself, 
which it seemed was of no authority with him 
if it differed from his judgment, to which he 
would not subinit against his reason.’ The 
other, with the confidence of an honest man, 
entered upon the discourse of the matter, as- 
sured him ‘ the very proposing it had done his 
maj. much prejudice, and that they who were 
best affected to his service in both houses were 
much troubled and afflicted with it: and of 
those wlio advised him to it, one knew nothing 
of the constitution of England, and was not 
thought to wish well to the Religion of it; and 
the other was so well known to him, that no- 
thing was more wonderful than that his ma). 
should take him for a safe counsellor.’ He 
had recourse then again to the matter, and 
used some arguments against it which had not 
been urged belore, and which seemed to make 
impression. Me heard all he said with pa- 
tience, but seemed not to change his mind, 
and answered no more than § That it was no 
time to speak to the matter, which was now 
passed ; and if it had been unseasunably urged, 
he might still have carried himsclf otherwise 
than he bad-done ;’ and so spake of somewhat 
else.” 

Lhe Speaker’s Speeck to the King at the Pro- 
rogation.| March 2. The Bills being ready 
for the royal assent, and a prorogation being 
resolved on, the king came this day to the 
house of peers, where the Speaker of the 
cowmons addressed his majesty as follows: 

“‘ May it please your most excellent majesty ; 
The knights, citizens, and burgesses of the 


great truth athrin, the Common Law of Eng- 
land is the best manicipal law in the world; 
and yet, if the legislative power w-re not rea- 
dy to countermine the works, and make up 
the breaches that are daily nade upon it, the 
sons of Zeruiah would be too strong for us.— 
We have now presented your maj. with several 
Bills for the Regulation of the Law, which 
will serve to prune some exuberant branches, 
and to pull away the ivy that robbed this tree 
of her just nourishment: and if your majesty 
now be pleased graciously to shine upon her, 
she will yield her fruit in great abundance, to 
the content of your majcsty aud all your peo- 

le.-—Cosmograpbers do agree, that this Island 
Is incomparably furnished with pleasant rivers, 
like veins in the natural body, which conveys 
the blood into all the parts, whereby the whole 
is nourished, and made useful; but the poet 
tells us, he acts best, ‘qui miscuit utile dulci:’ 
therefore we have prepared sume Bills jor 
making small Rivers navigable; a thing that 
in other countries bath been more experienced, 
and hath been found very advantageous: 1t 
easeth the people of the great charge of land 
carriages; preserves the highways, which are 
daily worn out with waggons carrying exces- 
sive burdens; it brecds up a nursery of wa- 
termen, which, upon occasion, will prove good 
seamen; and with imuch facility maintam - 
tercourse and communion between cities and 
countries. —We have been much affected with 
the cries and wants of the poor this hard sea- 
son, especially those about this town, who are 
ready to starve for want of fuel, the price of 
couls being so unreasunably enhanced by the 
extorting engrossers. We have, therefore, for 
their present and future ease, prepared a Bill 
authorizing the lord mayor and the court of 
aldermen in the city of London, and 3 justices 
of peace in the country, whercof one to be of 
the quorum, from time to time, t) set the prices 
of Coals, having regard to the price paid to 
ihe importer, and other emergent charges.— 
Aud now, great sir, having finished our present 
councils, we hope your majesty will give us 
leave to return for a ume into our countrics, 
where, in our several ¢,sheres, we shall be rea- 
dy to serve you with our persons and our 
purses, and also with our prayers Co the great 
God of , Hosts, that he will be pleased a 
strenethen your hands iu the day of battle, an 
make your majesty victorious over all your 
enemies both at home and abroad.” 
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The King’s Speech ut the Prorogation.] Afier 
passing the Bilis, bis majesty made a short 
Speech, the cliect of it was: * He told the lords 
aud commons, he had very little to say more 
than again to renew his thanks to them tor the 
present they made him when he met them last 
here—He desired the gentlemen of the house 
of cominons, that, when they are returned 
into their countries, they would take care for 
the equal rating the ‘Taxes laid upon the peo- 
ple.-—Llis majesty told the commons, He had 
been at some charge binself, that no counties 
might be over-rated: and he persuaded him- 
self, thataf the meinbers of the house of com: 
mons and the rest of the commissioners wili 
take care that it might be equally taxed in the 
several countries, it will be the more readily 
and chearlully paid in. And bis inajesty de- 
sired these that were lieutenants and deputy 
heutenants, that they would take care to pre- 
serve the peace of the kingdom ; tur, his maj. 
did assure them, the republican party have 
sull their councils on toot, and are yet in hopes 
to make some advantage to themselves, npon 
the secure of the present war. But bis may. 
did not doubt but, by God’s blessing upon his 
aid their endeavours, their expectations would 
he frustrated.—Hlis maj. said, his intentions 
Were, that the houses should not meet here 
again till this time 22 months. But, lest there 
should be any occasion of his needing their as- 
sistance svoner, he did intend the prorogation 
shill be only till June next; betore which, 
be should by @ timely proclamation give no- 
tice of the next meeting, if it hold not at that 
time,” 

Both houses were then prorogued to the 
“1st of June; afterwards to the 1st of Aug. 
and lastly to the 9th of October. 


Fret Session oF THE Seconp PARLIAMENT. 
He:p at Oxrorp. 


The King's Speech on opening the Session.] 
Oct.9, 1603. The Plague raging in London 
and Westininster, the parliament met this 
day at Oxtord, where the Uuiversity-Schouls 
were prepaicd tur the reception of both 
houses : hotwithstanding which, the king com- 
Manded both houses to attend him in the 
Great Hall at Christ-Church, and, on the 10th, 
Opeved the session with the following Specch : 

“My Lords and Gentlemen; I am confident 
You all believe, that if it had not becn abso- 
lutely necessary to consult with you, I would 
: hare called you together at this time, 
When the Contayion hath so spread itself over 
© IDany parts of the kingdom, [take it fora 
ie omen to sce su yood an appearance this 
e and I doubt not but every day will add 
your number ; and I give you all my thanks 

ryour compliance so far with my desires. — 
ou is, 8 1 entered upon this War by 
ie a and encourageinent, so I desire 
ica frequently as is possible, re- 
ae: ee of the cunduct und etiects of 
reuters may have the continuance of 

earful Supply for the carrying iton, I 


will not deny to you, that it hath proved more 
chargeable than 1 could imagine it would have 
been: the addition they still made to their 
Fleets beyond their first purpose, made it una- 
voidably necessary for me to make proportion- 
able preparations, which God hath hitherto 
blessed with success in all encounters. And 
as the enemies have used their utmost endea- 
vours, by calumuies and false suegestions, to 
make themselves triends, and to persuade others 
to assist them against us; so 1 have not been 
wanting to encourage those princes who have 
been wronged by the Dutch, to recover their 
own by force; und, in order thereunto, have 
assisted the bishop of Munster with a very great 
sum of ready muncy, and am to continue a 
Supply to him, who is now in the bowels of 
their country with a powerful army. These 
issues, which [ may tell you have been made 
with very good conduct and husbandry (nor 
indeed do [ know that any thing hath been 
spent that could have been well and sately 
saved); I say, this expence will not sufler you 
to wonder, that the great Supply which you 
gave me fur this war in so buuntitul a pro- 
portion is upon the matter already spent, so 
that I must not only expect an assistance from 
you to carry on this war, but such an assiste 
ance as may enable me to defend myself and 
you against a more powerful neighbour, if he 
shall prefer the fricudship of the Dutch before 
mine.—I[ told you, when I entered upon this 
war, that I had not such a brutal appetite, as 
to make war for war-sake. I am still of the 
same mind; I have been ready to receive any 
propositions that France hath thought fit to of- 
fer to that end; bet hicherto nothing hath 
been offered worthy my acceptance: nor js 
the Dutch less msolent; though 1 know no 
advantage they have, but the continuance of 
the contagion. God Almighty, I hope, will 
shortly deprive them of that encouragement, 
The Chancellor wall inform you of all the par- 
ticulars.” 

The Lord Chancellor (Clarendon’s) Speech, 
detailing the State of Public Affairs.) The 
Lord Chancellor then rose and spoke as tul- 
loweth : ; 

«© My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burcesses, of the house of commons ; 
The king is not content, you see, to leave you 
to yourselves, to make a state of the war, and 
the success that hath attended it, by your owa 
observation, and the general communication of 
all that hath fallen out, which in truth have 
left few inen ignorant of any thing, who have 
had any curiugity to inform themselves; but 
takes care that you be informed by himself, 
that you may know all that he knows, that so 
you may be able to give him your counsel upon 
the clearest evidence.—In order to this, it will 
not, I hope, be unreasonable or ungrateful to 
you, to retresh your memory, by looking some 
years backwards, even to the time of his ma- 


jesty’s happy restoration, that we may take 


the better prospect of the posture we are now 
in, aud how we have come into it, What incli- 


. 
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nations his maj. brought home with him to live 
in amity with his neighbours of Holland, 
though he had received indignities enough 
from them, and in truth had been little less 
proscribed there than he had been in England, 
needs no other manifestation, than that he 
chose that place to embark himself in, when he 
was pressed by the two neighbour kings, from 
whom he had received more civilittes, to have 
made use of their ports.—It cannot be denied 
but that his reception in Holland was with 
great civility and lustre, and a suthcicnt evi- 
dence that they had a full sense of the high 
honour his maj. had vouchsafed to them, and 
the departure trom thence was with equal and 
mutual satisfaction in each other; which made 
many men the more wonder, that, albeit the 
ambassadors who were to follow had been 
nominated before the king left the Hague, 
there was.so long an interval before their 
arrival here, that the two neighbour kings and 
many other princes had tinished their embassies 
of congratulauons, bef@re we had heard any 
more trom the United Provinces.—You all 
remember how long it was before the armies 
were disbanded, and the fleets paid otf; during 
which time his maj. lived upon his credit, 
and easily contracted a great debt, for the 
mere support of himself and bis household, 
which was not so easily discharged atterwards. 
There was one thing that exceedingly surprized 
him, when he found (which will be incredible 
to posterity) that a triumphant nation, that had 
made itself terrible to Christendom, by having 
fought more battles that all the neighbour king- 
doms and states together had ever done in so 
few vears, and seemed to be in a posture 
ready to fight them over again, that had so 
long reiyned over the ocean in formidable 
flects, should, at the time of his majesty’s 
happy return, asifon the sudden all their arms 
had been turned into plough-shares, and their 
swords into pruning-hooks, not have in all the 
magazines, in ail the stores, arms enough to be 
put into the hands of 5000 men, nor provision 
enough to set out ten new ships to sea; which 
his maj. did not desire should be known to 
his best neighbours, how little soever he sus- 
pected their affections, nor did indeed so much 
as make it known to his parliament ; but made 
it his first care, without the Icast noise, and 
with all imaginable shifts, to provide for the 
full supply of those important magazines and 
stores, which have been ever since replenished 
as they ought to be.—He had not the least 
imagination, that any of his neighbours would 
wantonly alfect to interrupt the happy calm 
that he and themselves enjoyed; and there- 
fore resolved to retrench the vast expence of 
the Navy, under which he found the nation 
even to groan, and out of that good husbandry 
to provide for more necessary disbursements. 
Yet, that the world might not think that he 
had abandoned the Ocean, and that the memory 
of the glorious actions the English had so lately 

erforined upon it might not vanish in an 
instant, after be had provided such a guard as 


the Narrow Seas never ought to be without, 
inthe Spring he sent a strony fleet against the 
pirates ot Argiers and Cripoli (who had grown 
to that strength and boldness that they inter- 
rupted the whole trade of Christendom), as the 
only enenies be would chovse to have.—It 
was a design of great glory and equal expence, 
crowned in the end by God Almighty with the 
success we conld wish, and with an entire sub- 
mission to the English flag, and as great secu- 
nity to all his majosty’s sutjects in their trade 
as the engagement aud honour of itidels can 
give; and this agreement ratified with all for- 
mality (the dike whereof had never been 
betore) by the Great Turk himselfi—tereupon 
the king aguin renewed Is resclution for a 
further retrenchment of his naval expence, 
even to the Icssening the guard in the narrow 
seas, his merchants in all places receiving less 
interruption in their trade than they had in 
any former time undergone, until he received 
intelligence from the Straights, that the fiith- 
less people of Argiers, who had so lately sub- 
mitted to him, had cotnmitted new insolencies 
upon some of his suljects, or rather upon 
foreign persons taken by bis subjects mto 
their protections, and which the ‘lurks pre- 
tended they might do without violation of the 
Treaty. But bis maj. resolving to admit none 
of those elucidations, lost no time in sending a 
new strong fleet into the Mediterranean Sea, 
to chastise those pertidivus pirates ; and atter 
a chargeable war made upon them for near or 
full 12 months, and atter having taken several 
of their ships from them, and upon the matter 
blocking them up in their harbours, he re- 
ceived a second submission from them, with 
better and more advantageous conditiuns than 
the former.——[ must not omit one circumstance, 
that about this time the Dutch, who received 
inuch more prejudice and damage fiom the 
Turks than the English had done, besought ns 
maj. that ke would once more send a fleet 
into thuse seas against those pirates, and that 
it might upon all occasions join with one they 
were likewise ready to send ont to the same 
Christian end, and for the extirpation of those 
sea robbers; and within a very short time 
after the Enylish Fleet was gone, they like- 
wise sent De Kuvter with a good ficet thither, 
which was so far from any conjunction with us, 
thac when our ships chaced any Argier men 
near them, they never offered to obstruct their 
fight, but quickly made it manifest that they 
rather brought money with them to buy a dis- 
honourable and disadvantageous peace, than 
to make a war upon them.—Matters standing 
thus, the king’s fleet being gone into the 
Streights against the Turkish pirates, and 
there remaining few sips in the Narrow Seas, 
we began every day to hear ut depreda- 
tions by the Dutch upon our merchants in all 
parts. Instead of delivering up the Island of 
Poleroonein the East Indies, as by the Treaty 
they ought to have done, they, by their naval 
power in those parts, hindered our slips to 
take in their lading of such merchandize as the 
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factors had provided and made ready for their 
freight, upon pretence that those purts where 
the merchandize was ready to be embarked 
were in the dominions of some princes who 
they had declared to be their cuemics, aud so 
they would vot suffer any trathc to be main- 
tuved with them; and they published the 
lke declaration, and challenyed the saine 
soverciynty, in Africa, and by virtue thereof 
would not suffer our ships to trade upon that 
coast, where we had a trade long before 
the Dutch had any footing in those parts.— 
These iusulencies made that noise in the world, 
that the English merchants felt the etfects of 
tim all places, till it reached the ears of the 
parliament, which in April was 12 months 
presented the same to his maj, and besought 
him that he would take some speedy and ct- 
fectual course for the redress of those wrongs, 
dishunours, and indignitics, which were the 
greatest obstructions of our Trade; and de- 
clared, that, in the prosecution thercof, they 
would with their lives and fortunes assist his 
maj. against all opposition whatsoever.— My 
Lo.ds and Gentlemen; You very well remem- | 
ber, that though his maj. was very well pleased | 
with the great zeal you shewed for the Ad- 
raucement of Trade, he was far from resolving | 
tomake a war upon the warmth of that De- 
claration; but tuld you, that he would exa- 
mine and peruse the particular’ complaints | 
which had been represented to his parliament, | 
and would thereupon demand justice and repa- | 
ration froin the States General; which demand | 
he appointed his minister residing there to’ 
make in a short time after. What effect that 
candid way of proceeding found, is enough 
known to the world: instead of other applica- | 
tion, they declared themselvcs wonderfully of- 
fended with the declaration of the parliament, | 
wih many insolent expressions, suitable to the 
nauners ofa Commonwealth. They gave pre- | 
sent order for equipping a very great fleet, and | 
the raising many land soldiers, making greater 
Preparauions for war than they had done in| 
many years before. They iad made a cone 
Plaine to hig maj. that a captain of one of the 
ships which his maj. had lent to the royal com- | 
ee had, in his voyage thither, taken a Fort | 
tonging to them, near Cape Verte, for which | 
hey demanded satisfaction. ‘Fhe king assured 
them, that he had not the least commission or 
authority from him for so doing: that he ex- 
pected him home very speedily; and then he 
= be sure to undergo that punishinent 
which the nature of his offence required, when 
the matter should be examined ; and they 
should be sure to receive full reparation. This 
sire them not; but, in a great fury, they 
; ved tu send forth a strong fleet to Guinca, 
ees & Commission (which. they took 
ai fda ish) to the commander in chief, to 
‘ade shea cll the English in those parts, and 
ne oaad 2 is mischief they could. —The 
ie seit now obliged, in what straivht 
: 0 provide for the protection of his 


Subjects in : 
Wo ee patts, and for the suppstt of 
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that trade, which, I doubt, is not enough taken 
to heart, and the value thereof not enough un- 
derstood ; and, in order thereunto, with great 
speed, caused a flect to be made ready for that 
expedition, under the command of his highness 


prince Rupert, who was under sail for the 


voyage, when his maj. found it necessary to 
stop the prince’s further prosecution of it, upon 
soud intelligence that the Dutch had appointed 
their admiral, with a fleet of 50 sail, to convoy 
the other fleet designed for Guinea, through the, 
Channel, in contempt of his maj. who had a 
Very small ficet in readiness; and that De 
Ruyter was likewise sent out of the Straights 
from prosecuting the Turks, to make war upon 
the English in Gunes. when at the same time 
they had earnestly pressed the king, upon 
many protessions of desire to prevent a war, 
that prince Rupert’s fleet might stay in har- 
bour, as theirs should do, till some means 
might be found for an accommodation of all 
ditterences ; and, in truth, this very difficult 
stratagem, of pretending one thing and in- 
tending another, of promising with all solem- 
nity and never resolving to perform, of swear- 
ing this day not to do a thing when they had 
served their turn by having done it yesterday, 
that nobody could know, 1s the bighest pinnacle 
of their wisdom of state, by which they govern 
their affairs, and delude their neighbours.— 
The winds were not favourable to this triium- 
phant design, And now the king found the 
value of the Vote and Declaratiun of his par- 
lament; it was a rich and a massy vote, 
which in a short time he coined into 200,000/, 
ready money, in the Chamber of the city of 
London, with which he gave order forthwith 
to make ready more ships: and the duke 
poing himselfto the ficct, by his indefatigable 
industry, with incredible expedition, added so 


‘many goud ships to those under the command 


of prince Rupert, that in Nov. he put himself 
on board the fleet, resolving to stop the Dutch, 
if the wind gave them leave to pursue their 
former resulution, which, from the time the 
duke was known to be at sea, they fairly de- 
clined, and were content rather to be safe in 
their own harbours, than to look to the secu- 
rity of their merchants. It was high ime now 
to seize upon as many of their ships as came 
in our way, to satisty the damages we had 
reason to belicve we should sustain from De 


Ruyter’s expedition into Guinea with the com- 


Mission mentioned betore ; but there was not 
the lading of one ship sold, or disposed of, all 
his maj, received tull intorusation of De Ruy- 
ter’s having begun the war upen the coast of 
Africa, by seizing upon our ships, taking our 
forts, and committing all the acts of hostility 
which his commission directed him unto; his 
maj. likewise at the sane Une receiving hew 
advertisement of their refusal to deliver up the 
Island of Poleroone to him, which they were 
bound to by their ‘Treaty. And will you not 
wonder, atter all this, at the confidence of 
these men; and more, that any neighbour 
princo should have that confidence in thew, 
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as to declare, that the king our master is the 
ayeressor, that he first hegen the war ?—From 
this time the war began to be more in earnest, 
and to be carried on ‘at another expence. 
Thoueh his royal highness ventured himself in 
Nov, ina fleet consisting of little more than 
fifty ships, to stop the Dutch from passing 
through the Channels yer, in Apml (which 
was within few days alter your prorogation at 
theend of your last session), he went again to 
sea, with a much stronger fleet, and more pro- 
pou to the great preparations the enemy 
vad made ; and eveu after he was gone to sea, 
upon great additions of strength every day made 
bythe Dutch, more good ships were sent to 
reinforce the Fleet; insomuch as, upon that 
glorious 3rd of June, when they had the cou- 
rage to visit our coasts, after the duke had in 
vain called upon them at their own doors, and 
took many of their merchants ships in their 
sight, the English fleet consisted of very few 
less than 100 sail. The action and blessing of 
that day hath been celebrated in all the 
churches in England, and in the hearty devo- 
tions of all true Englishinen; and therefore I 
shall say no more of it here, save only, that 
whether the public joy then, even upon the 
solemn Thanksgiving-day, was superior to the 
universal consternation that -pread itself over 
the nation before, I appeal to the breasts of all 
here present. We, who had the honour to be 
near the king at that time, observed him to be 
in that agony that cannot be expressed, an 
agony hitnself could not have Jung endured, 
even when, by all the intelligence he received 
hourly from the coast, he had reason to assure 
himself of the victory. In that great action, 
we sunk, burned, and took, 18 good ships of 
war, whereof halt were the best they had, with 
the loss uf one single small ship of ours, but 
of many noble aud gallant persons, of too 
much value to be ventured (if there had not 
been a greater venture) against such trash, and 
whose memories ought ever to be preserved, 
and extolled, and made precious tO posterity. 
No diligence was omitted, but all imaginable 
expedition used in refreshing, repairing, and 
setting out the fleet again; in order to which 
the king himself made a Journey thither, and 
stayed ull he saw all ready, and fitto sails but 
then, no intreaty, no importunity, could pre- 
vail with him to venture lis brother again, 
though his fainily and all preparauons for the 
vovage were still on board, His may. too well 
remembered, and sail felt, the ampressions he 
had undergone the 3d of June; and having got 
bis brother into his arms agai, he would not 
return without him, committing the charge of 
the fleet to the earl of Sandwich, who had 
acted so goad a partin it.—Within few days 
after, the beginning of July, the eal of Sand- 
wich went again to the coast of Holland, with 

a ficetin no degree interior with the former, 
a rode beture the Texel, to invite the Dutch 
to anew engagement, they having used all the | 


ready and solicitous for another battle, when 
there was no appearance of their purpose: to 
come out: and upon sure intelligence that 
the East India fleet was coming about by the 
north, he received orders to yo for Norway, 
upon such encouragement as was not made 
good, so that he was disappointed of the ex- 
pectation he had very reasonably carried with 
him thither, and at a season when that climate 
gives little encouragement to abide in those 
seas. Iam not yet to enlarge upon that mat- 
ter, all we hear a better account from some of 
our friends; however, though he could not 
meet with their whole ficet as he endeavoured 
to do, yet he lath had the good fortune, in two 
encounters, to take 8 of their great ships of 
war, 2 of their best East India ships, and about 
20 of their merchant sbips, all under the pro- 
tection of their fleet, or ought to have been; 
and was then, by tempest, and other reasons 
which no wisdom of his could prevent, obliged 
to put into our own harbours.—I do not men- 
tion the great number of prisoners we have 
taken, an army of prisoners, who in truth do 
us more harm at Jand than ever they dtd= at 
sea: nud area charge that never fell under 
our estimate and computation. I would not 
he understood that we had entered upon a war 
and never thought of prisoners, and sick and 
wounded men; but that the prisoners and 
wounded men should bring upon us so prodi- 
gious an expence, and of which wecan yet 
see no bottom, insomuch asin one place, I 
think Colchester, that charge comes to 1200/, 
the weck ; I say, such an expence never came 
Into our computation. —The king tells you, He 
hath enabled the prince and bishop of Mun- 
ster to demand justice from those who have so 
notoriously oppressed him with such outrage- 
ous circumstances of insolence and scorn as 
are enough known to the world; and he hath 
demanded it bravely, in such an equipage as 
hath not been made for little money, in which 
he can take as well.as ask satistaction.— After 
all this, since there is a justice due tothe worst 
enemics, we must do them this right, that they 
do not at all seem weary of the war, they du 
not discover the least inclination ta peace.— 
It is truc, the French king hath offered his 
snediatioi: > and truly, if he intends no more 
than a mediation, it Is an office very worthy the 
most Christian king. : I wish with all my heart 
that (as a mediator) he would make equal 
propositions, or that he would not so importu- 
nately press his maj. to consent to those .he 
makes, upon an instance and argument that 
he holds himself engazed by a former Treaty 
(of which we never heard till since the begin- 
ning of this war, and had some reason to have 
presumed the contrary) to assist the Dutch 
with men and money if his maj. duth not con- 
sent.—Ilis maj. tells you, that he hath not an 
appetite to make war for war-sake, but will be 


| always ready to make such a peace as may be 


for his honour and the interest of his subjects ; : 


arts at home to caiieedl the lass and dishononr | and no doubt it will be a great. trouble and 
they bad uudergone, aud pretended to be very ha to him, to find so great a prince, towards 
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whow he hath mauifested so great ap aficction, 
In conjuaction with his enemies. Yct even 
the apprehension of such a war wall not terrify 
him to purchase a peace by such concessions 
as he would be ashamed to make you acquaint- 
ed with; of which nature you will easily be- 
heve the propusitions hitherto made to be, 
when you know that the release of Poleroone 
inthe East Indies, and the demolishing the 
fort of Cabo Corso upon the coast of Guinea, 
are two, which would be, upon the inatter, to 
be content with a very vile trade in the East 
Indics, under their controul, and with none in 
Guinea ; and yet those are not propositions 
unreasonable enough to please the Dutch, who 
reproach France for interposing for peace, ine 
stead of assisting them in the war, boldly in- 
sisting upon the advantage the contagiva in 
London and some other parts of the kingdom 
gives them, by which, they confidently say, the 
king will be no longer able tu maintain a fleet 
aguinst them atsea, and as if God Almighty 
had sent this heavy visitation upon the king- 
dum on their behalf, aud to expose it to their 
malice aud insolence.—They load us with such 
reproaches as the civility of no other language 
will admit the relation, The truth is, they 
have a dialect uf rudeness so peculiar to their 
language and their people, that it is high tme 
for all kings and princes to oblige them to 
some reformation, if they intend to huld cor- 
respondence or commerce with them.—My 
Lords and Gentlemen: You see in what pos- 
ture we stand with reference to our neighbours 
-abroad, who are our declared enemies. ‘Their 
malice and activity to make others declare 
themselves so too, the great preparations they 
make, and even declarations that they will 
have another battle, towards which they have 
i) readiness an equal pumber of hew, yreater, 
and better ships to those they have lost, fur- 
nished with larger and greater artillery, so that 
if they were to be manned with any other 
bation than their own, they might be worthy 
Our apprehension, What preparations are to 
I ear ou part, you can best judye.— 
laid 4 ies y obeyed the command that was 
. me, in making you this plain, clear, 
ue Warrative of what hath passed. I have 

de rei ys make reflection upon it, nor an 
ahs ce it. ‘The king himself hath told 
be ae noble unparalleled Supply you 
spent Ygiven him is upon the manner 
od fibaoe all the animadversions _of 
will bess nee. that the nature of the affair 
bitral at is inore tu be done, he leaves 
ely (0 your own generous understandings : 
ae a orth assured of any thing that is to 
ieee world, than that the same noble 
as rea 4 the honour of the king and the 
ine miele [T provoked you to inflame the 
still boilig i continue the same passion 
sail oe: atl breasts, that all the 
have es which they hoped never to 
so eutirely united in pd ae ty alate 
tre. joins. = in their affections, fur their 
» Jot, 1useparable honour, as the only, 
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sure, infallible expedient to preserve their cis- 
tinct several interests.— My Lords and Gen- 
tlemen: Having yet only presented you a short 
view of your furcign encinics, it may not be 
altogether unseasonuble that you take a litle 
prospect of those at hume; those unquiet and 
restless spirits in your own bowels, upon wiiose 
infidelity, I doubt, your enemies abroad have 
more dependence than upon their own flcets, 
T must appeal to every one of your observa- 
tions, whether the countenances of these men 
have not appeared to you more erected, more 
insolent, in all places, since the begianing of 
this war, than they were beture. In what 
readiness they were, if any mistortune had be- 
fallen the king’s fleet (which they promised 
themselves), to have brought the calamity into 
your fields and into your houses, Is noturiously 
known,—The horrid murderers of our late 
royal master have been reccived into the most 
secret counsels in Lfolland ; and other mfamons 
prostituted persons of our bation are aduuitied 
to a share in the conduct of their atfairs, and 
maintain their correspondence here, upon [i- 
beral allowances and pensions, Tuo many of 
his majesty’s subjects, who were lent by this 
crown to assist and defend this ungrateful state 
avainst their enemies, have been miserably 
wrought upon, for the keeping a vile mean 
subsistence, rather than livelihood, to renounce 
their allegiance, and become enemies to theit 


native country; some of whom have wantonly . 


put themselves on board the encmy’s fleet, 
without command or olhce, purely out of ap-= 
petite, and denyht tu rebel against their king, 
and to worry their country. [tis great pity 
these men should not be taught, by some ex- 


cmplary brand, that their allegiance is not | 


circumscribed within the four seas ; but that 
they have obligations upon them of duty and 
loyalty towards the king, in what part soever 
of the world they shall inhabit.—Their friends 
at home, impatient of long delays for the suc- 
cesses they had promised themselves, and tor 
the succours wlich others had promised to 
send to them, made no doubt of doing the bu- 
siness themselves, if they could appuint but a 
lucky day to begin the work; and you had 
heard of them in all places upon the 3rd of 
the last month (their so much celebrated 3rd 
of Sept.), if the great vigilance and indcfatig- 
able industry of the good general, who is al- 
wavs active fur the king’s safety and the peace 
of the kingdom, had not two days betore ap- 
prehended the sediuous leaders, and given ad- 
vertisements for the securing others in most 
parts of the kingdom; by the coufessions of 
many of whom, their wicked design is enough 
manifested, and ready for justice; yet some of 
the principal persons are not yet taken, and 
some others got themsclves rescued after they 
were apprehended.—My Lords and Gentle- 
men: Let it not, I beseech you, be said of us, 
what was heretofure said of the senate of 
Rome, when they were prusperous enough, 
and when they had obtained greater victorics 
over their enemies abroad than we have dune, 
x2 


ae 


“of this house be returned to his majesty for 
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‘Excellentibus ingeniis citius defuit ars, qua 
“civem regant, quam qui hostem perdant.’ 
Let not those scorpions be kept warm in our 
bosoms ull they sting us to death: let not tiose 
who hate the government, would destroy the 
government be sheltered under the shadow and 
protection of the government.—It is possible, 
and God knows itis but possible, that some 
men, who are not friends to this or that part of 
the goverument (fur you are not to believe that 
they always discover what in truth they are most 
angry with), who would not bay those altera- 
tions they most desire at the price of a civil 
war they would bring it fairly about, wait for a 
godly parliament, and do all by their consent: 
yet those persons must not take it ill that we 
cannot desire they should ever have it in their 
power to bring those alterations to pass, by 
these means they now seem to ubhor: and I 
do heartily wish, I am sure they will not be 
the worse men nor the worse subjects for it, 
that they would a little reflect upon what is 
past, remember how much they have outdone, 
more than they intended to have done; nay, 
what they heartily abhorred the thought of 
doing ; and they will then find the only way 
to preserve themselves innocent is to keep 
their minds from being vitiated by the first 
Impressions, by jealousics, murmurings, and 
Fepinings, and above all, by their conversations 
with those men, or indulyence towards them, 
who would sacrifice the peace of the kingdom 
to their own ambition, pride, and even to their 
humour.—If you carefully provide for the sup- 
pressing your enemies at home, which will put 
you to litde other expence than of courage, 
constancy, and circumspection, you will find 
your enemies abroad less exaltcd, and in a 


“short time more inclined to live in amity with 


you than to make war upon you, especially 
when they see you do ‘in bello pacis' gerere 
Negotium ;’ and that you take the carrying on 
the war to heart, as the best and the only ex- 
pedient to prodace a happy and an honest 
cacc.” 
A Supply of 1,250,0001. ratcd.] In conse- 
quence of the above Speeches, the commons 
with great unanimity came to these two Reso- 
Jutions: 1, “ That the humble and hearty 
‘Thanks of this house be returned to his majesty 
or his care and conduct in the preservation of 
his people, and the honour of this nation: 
and that this house will assist his majesty with 
their Lives and Fortunes against the Dutch, or 
any other that shall assist them in opposition 
o his majesty. 2. That the humble Thanks 


the care he hath had of the person of h. rh. 
the duke of York.” ‘To both which Votes the 
Jords gave their cheartul concurrence.—The 
commons,to make good their promise, voted a 
new Supply of 1,250,000/. to be raised by a 
proportionable Addition to the Mouthly As- 
sessment to begin at Christmas next; all which 
they soon turned into a Bill. After which they 
brought in another Bill for a Month’s further 
Assessment of 120,0001, to commence from 
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the expiration of the former Assessment, to be 
granted to his majesty, with a desire to his 
Inajesty to dispose of it toh. r. h, the duke of 
York. ~ 

The famous Five Mile Act passed.] Dur- 
ing this short Session the famous Five Mile 
Act was passed, which gave occasion to such 
grievous complaints. By this Act it was enact- 
ed, “ That no Non-conforming Teacher, un- 
der what denomination suevcr, shall dwell, or 
cone, ubless upon the road, within five miles 
of any corporation, or any other place where 
they had been Ministers, or had preached atter 
the Act of Oblivion, unless they first took the 
following Non-resisting Oath: ‘1, A. B. do 
‘swear, that it is not lawful, under any pre- 
© tence whatever, to take up Arins against the 
‘king, and that Ido abhor the traiterous posi- 
“tion of taking Arms by his authority against 
‘ his person, or against those that are cummis- 
‘sioned by him, in pursuance of such commis- 
“sions; and that I will not at any time endea- 
‘vour any Alteration of government either in 
‘Church or State.’ The penalty was 40/, and 
6 months imprisonment, unless they took the 
said Oath before their commitiment.—1 he rea- 
son of this severity given in the Act is, That 
these Teachers had settled themselves in divers 
Corporations, sometimes three’ or more in a 
place, and took opportunity to disul the poi- 
soned principles of schism and rebelhon, to the 
great danger of the church and kingdom, 

An Attempt to impose the Non-Resisting 
Quths on the whole Nation, fRustrated.] In 
the house of peers, however, the above Act 
met with some opposition; and that not only 
from the lords Ashley and Wharton, who were 
more than half Non-couformists themselves ; 
but even from the lord treasurer Southampton, 
But neither the authority of the one, nor the 
arguments of the other, had any weight: on 
the contrary, @ hint was taken, from those very 
arguments, to bring in another Bill in the 
house of commans, by which the said Oath, 
and Declaration, were to have been imposed 
on the whole nation. But, on the question, 
it was rejected by 3 voices; “who had the me- 
rit,” savs Mr. Ralph, “of saving their country 
from the greatest »geominy which could have 
befallen it; that of riveting as well as forging 
its own chains.”* 

Lhanks of the Commons to the University} 
Oct. 31. ‘The Comnions resolved, “ That the 
Thanks of this house be given to the Chancellor, 


* «The providence by which it was thrown 
out was very remarkable: fur Mr. Peregrine 
Bertie, being newly chosen, was that morning 
introduced into the house by his brotuer, the 
now earl of Lindsey, and sir Thomas Osborne, 
now Jord treasurer, who all three gave their 
votes against the Rill; and the numbers were 
so even upon that division, that their three 
voices carried the question against it.” See Mr, 
L.ocke’s Letter from a Person of Quality, in 
the Appendix to the present Volume. No. V. 
p. xl, 
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Scholars, and Fellows of the fainous University 
of Oxtord, for their eminent loyalty to his inay. 
and his father of ever-blessed memory during 
the late Rebellion; especially for their un- 
paralleled zeal and courage in refusing to sub- 
mit to be visited by the usurped powers, and 
to subscribe the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and for those excellent Reasons thev 
published to the world to justity their refu- 
sal, and to assert his inajesty’s righteous 
Cause, 


Lie Speaker’s Speech to the King, at the | 


Prorogatwo.] This day, the king catae tu the 


house of peers, in order to pass the several | 


Ils, and to make a prorogatiun: at which 
tune. the commons heing sent tor, their Speak- 


er, ib preseuting the Bills, delivered himself 


thus: 

“ May it please your most excellent majes- 
ty; The knights, citizens, and buryesses of the 
common: house of parliament, in obedience 
to your majesty’s writ of adjournment, came 
cheartully to this city of Oxturd, to reccive 
your royal commands. And when your maj. 
was pleased to speak to them, and acquaint 
them with your great Expences this summer, 
and the coutinuing insolencies of the Wutch, 
they were so inflamed with ah affection and 
zeal for your miajesty’s service, that they 
could not sutfer the least puncto of time to 
pass, befure they had made a return suitable 
to their engagements, that they would assist 
your majesty with their lives and furtunes 
Against the Dutch, or any others that should 
set then, in opposition of your mavesty, 
Tin nas, tibi nostra supellex, ruraque servic- 
not.—The Englishinan useth to speak as he 
writes, and the English’ parliament to speak 
as they think. No security upon earth can be 
greater than the engagement of your two houses 
of parhament. ‘Sed quid verba audiam, dum 
facta videam? As a demonstration of their 
Adelity, | am commanded to present unto vour 
majesty this Bill, whereby they have given you, 
lor a present Supply, 1,250,000/. to be levied 
12 years, to beyin from Christmas next, bv 
quarterly payments, addtd“to the former royal 
aid.—And, to the end your majesty’s occasions 
inay be supplied with ready money before this 
Additional nid can be raised, we have by this 
Bil prepared an undoubted security for all such 
a as shall bring their muncy into the pub- 
mn kine of your exchequer > as the rivers do na- 

any empty theinseives into the sea, so we 
ati evens of gold and silver in this nation 
W plentitully run into this ocean, for the main- 
‘ieee a heed majesty’s just Sovereignty on 
oe reat Sir; When first we besought. 
- mJ. to correct the insolencies, and to 
Ditch sted sieets against the rapines of the 
ier ce zs reasonably suppose, that the 
a fae ae pepe s demands, would at 
A Dae air and ingenuous reception : 
Keen heioice oe with Machiavil, to 
to return thei Ser) nad C0 by wrong, and 

cir answer by the thundering voice 


of their cannon, The Great God of Hosts, 


a - on a I OE A A AN pt a ge ee ee 


to whom vengeance belongs, hath eminently 
appeared in your majesty’s quarrel, aud sharp- 
ly rebuked the insulence of that proud people, 
whose heart is hardened, even to destruction, 
— fis true, our sins do cry aloud, as well as 
theirs ; but God is pleascd in mercy to correct 
us himself, whilst by our hands be doth puuish 
them, and make them fly bctore us. 1 hope 
this mercy will mvite us to a national repen- 
tance: and ‘if God be with us, who then can 
be against us ?’/—We cannot but take notice of 
the sordid detection of some English Fugitives, 
who have traiterously joincd with the Durch, 
both in their councils and actions, against 
your majesty and this their native country. 
We therefore have prepared a Kull, whereby 
they are enjoined to return by aday, and an- 
swer to the law; or clse they shall be attainted 
and be subject to the patos and penalties of 
condemned traitors.—It bath been an old ob- 
servation, * ‘That scandalous Livings make 
scandalous Ministers;” and this most fre- 
quently talls out in citics and corporate towns, 
where are‘little: or no predial tythes; and 
therefore the preachers, for mere want, are 
forced to chant such tunes as may best 
please the rich men in their parishes: for 
prevention of this for the future, there is a 
Bill prepared, for the uniting of small Churches 
and Chapels in cities and towns corporate by 
the consent of the patron, reserving all other 
parochial rites distinct as they were before.— 
This being a time wherein your maj. needs 
great Supplies, we held it our duty to ease the 
people im some unnecessary expences ; and 
therefore we have prepared a Bill for the more 
effectual procceding upon Distresses and Avow- 
ries for Rents; another to avoid Circuity of 
Actions ; and a third to lessen the Charge of 
unnecessary Suits in Law : there ig an ancient 
Fee received in your majestv’s courts of law, 
called Damage Clear, or Damna Clericorum, 
which is the tenth penny of such damages as 
are there recovered in many actions. ‘This 
was first introduced for the encouragement of | 
clerks, to employ themselves to the study of 
drawing special pleadings, which are grown so 
familiar by the disuse of real actions, that the 
fee now js looked upon as a grievance, espe- 
cially when the plamtiff 1s forced to pay it 
upon the signing of his judgment, and perhaps 
the defendant is not able to answer any part 
of the execution: therefore we have prepared 
n Bill for the regulating of this for the present, 
and after 7 yours to take it quite away.— 
Tacitus hath a saying, § Such as are false in 
their love, are true in their hate 2 and this 
rale we find veriticd in our Non-contormists. 
Whilst they were in the bosom of the Church 
of England, they were like inward vapours and 
inward bleedings, always oppressing and strang- 
ling the body of the Church ; and now they 
are ejected and excluded from their ministerial 
function, they have more malice, and no less 
opportunity to propagate their principles, than 
they had before. Some of them are objects 
of pity. They submitted their reason to their 
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leaders of a higher classts, who failed them in 
their hopes, and lett thein to the rigour of the 
Jaw. These poor creatures bave seen their 


when he should tell them, that they had done 
fur bi all chat he could wish they shoula have 
done ; and therefore thanked them beauty, 


error, and feel the smart, ang would lve | —Ilis may. further said, Phat he beheved that 
peaceably ; but their Jesuitical leaders keep! no one there would imagine that be weuid 
up their spirits, and berd w:th thein in cities ! have called them bither ai this ume, if there 
and corporate towns, where, by pretence of | had not been an absolute necessity forit, He 
persecution and sclf-denial, they move the pity | thanked them with all his beart fur their allec- 
of good-natured people, and with their charity ; tens shewed to hin in this present Supt iv s 


keep up their party, lessen the maintenance of 
conforming miniiers, and spread their con- 
tagion amongst the youth of the nation: for 
the prevention of this growing mischief, we 
have prepared a Shiboleth, a Test to distinguish 
amongst them, who will be peaceable and give 
hopes of future Conformity, and who of malice 
and evil disposition remain obdurate. The 
one we shall keep amongst us with all love and 
charity ; the other we shall exclude trom cities 
and corporate towns, like those that have an 
infectious disease upon them.—It is not unu- 
sual for the commons, at the close of a session 
of parliament, by their Speaker, to present a 
Peauon to their sovereign; and, with your 
mayjcsty’s leave, Lam now commanded that 
service.—We do, with all humble thanktulness 
to God, acknowledve our great happiness, that 
we arc governed by a prince, whose prudence 
in counsel, whose valour in action, and whose 
fatherly care iv protection of. his people, is 
eminent through all the world: and itis not 
the least merey, both to your maj, and your 
pesjte, that God hath blessed you with a 
Brotacr so hke vourselfi—The naine of his 
roval highness is already enrolled amongst the 
heracs of other nations: but this his native 
country had not so great experience of him, 
ull your maj. was pleased in this summer's 
Expedition to trust him with the conduct of 
the most royal ficet that ever sailid upon the 
British seas, wherein he shewed that prowess, 
aud that prudence, and, by the Llessing of 
Alinighty God, was crowned with that success 
against the Dutch, that we cannot pass it by in 
silence ; and yet we are at a loss how to 
éxpres> our thanks both to your maj. and to 
him. [am commanded, therctore, to be-cech 
your my. that you will vouchsafe to Ict us 
make a present to you, of a Month's Tax, to 
come in the rear, alter the 24 months of your 
majesty’s royal aid; and that your maj. will 
be pleased to bestow it upon his royal hich- 
ness.—And now, Great Sir, [ have no more, 
but to beseech Almighty God, who hath so 
miraculously preserved vour royal person and 
your two houses of parliament from all-sickness 
and contagion, during this session, that he will 
be pleased to send health throughout the 
nation ; that be will crown all your designs 
against your enemies with victory and success, 
and give your inajesty a long and happy reign 
over us. 

Lhe King’s Speech at the Prorogatwn.] 
After passiug the B.lls, the King made a short 
Speech to this effect : 

“ His majesty told his two houses of parlia- 
meat, That be did nut compliment with (bem, 


which though itis not to be supposed iat it 
cap last tll the end of the time ta which it’ is 
to be raised (if the war shouid so lung con- 
| tinue), vet lis maj. said, He could not expect 

that his two houses should do more than they 
j}had done at this mechog, considering the 
i deadness of trade through the whole nation, by 
reason of the Contazion, which addeth to the 
inany streights they have tu struggle with, And 
bis maj. said, That tor their kindness to his 
Brother, he thanked them no Jess than af what 
they had done tor his brother had been done 
jor himself; he having deserved so well of 
himself and the whole nation.—Ifis maj. told 
them, thatit is probable they should nut meet 
till April next; but yet, lest he might have 
occasion for their assistance souner, he had 
wiven order for the proroguing this parliament 
but ull Feb. next; and at there should be no 
occasion of coming together then, he would. 
by a proclamation, give mely nuuce thercot.” 


Sixty Session oF THE SECOND PaRLIAXV ENT. 
The King’s Speech on opening the Session.] 
September 21, 1666. This day, the parliament, 
after several prorogations, and a long recess 
of ten months and three wecks, met again at 
Westminster, where his majesty from the 
throne thus declared himself to both houses : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; I am very 
vlad to meet so many of you together again ; 
and God be thanked tor our meeting together 
in this place ! Little ume hath passed, since 
we were alinost in despair of having tlus place 
Icft us to meet ur: you see the dismal ruins 
the Fire hath made ; and nothing but a tmiracle 
of God's mercy could have preserved what is 
left from the same destruction. I need make 
no excuse to you for dispensing with your 
attendance in April, I asm contident you all 
thanked me for it. The truth is, J desire to 
put you to as little trouble as IT can; and [can 
tell you truly, I desire to put you to as hile 
costas is possible. IT wish with all my heart, 
that I could bear the woole charge of this war 


ee ee a ce ce a ES ea. ewes meet oe 2 


myselt, and that my subjects shuuld reap the 
benefit of it to themselves. But we have two 
very great and powerful enemies, who use all 
the means they can, fair and foul, to make all 
the world to concur with them; and the war 
is more chargeable (by that conjunction) than 
any body usought it would have been. I need 
not tell you the success of this Summer, in 
which God hath given us great success, and na 
question the enemy hath undergone great 
losses. And if it had pleased Gud to hive 
withheld his late judgment by Fire, we had 
been in ne ul condition. You have given me 


rd 
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ver Inrve Supplies for the carrying on the war. 
Aud vet [must tell you, if I had not, by anti- 
Ci:aling my own revenue, raised a very great 
sum of inoney, | had not been ableto have set 
out the Fleet this last spring: and I have 
sone hopes, upon the same credit, to be able 
topavy of the great ships as they come in. 
You will consider what is to be done next, 
when vou are well-inturmed of the expence. 
And 1 must leave it to your wisdoms, to find 
out the best expedients for the carrying on this 
war with as little burden to the people as is 
possible. [shall add no more, than to put vou 
In rand that our enemies are very insolent ; 
and if they were able this last year to persuade 
ther wiscrable people, whom they mislead, 
that the contagion had so wasted the nation, 
and impoverished us, that we would not be 
able to set out. any fleet, how will they be 
evalted with this last impoverishment of this 
_ city, and contemn all reasonable conditions of 
peace '* And therefore { cannot doubt but you 
will provide accordingly.” 


* The King did not till now understand the 
damage he had sustained by the Plague, much 
less what he must sustain from the Fire. 
Monies neither could be collected nor bor- 
rowed where the Plague had prevailed, which 
was over all the city and over a great part of 
the country ; the collectors durst not go to 
require itor receive it. Yet the fountains yet 
femaiucd clear, and the waters would run 
again: buc this late Conflagration had dried 
Up OF so stopped the very fountains, that there 
was ny prospect when they would flow again. 
The two great branches of the Revenue, ‘the 
Customs and Excise, which was the great and 
almost inexhaustible security to borrow money 
Upon, were now bankrupt, and weuld oeither 
bring ia money nor supply credit: ail the 
measures by which computations had been 
made sere so broken, that they could not be 
brought to incet again. By a medium of the 
Constant receipts it had been depended upon, 
that what had been borrowed upon that fund 
would by this time have been tully satished 
with all the interest, whercby the money would 
hare been replaced in the bands to which it 
Was due, which would have been glad to have 

d it out again ; and the security would have 
remained still in vigour to be applied to any 
Other urgent occasions: but now the Plague 

d routed all those receipts, especially in 

udon, where the great conduits of those 
receipts still ran, The Plague and the war 

d so totally broken and distracted those 
Feceipts, that the farmers of either had not 
eed enough to discharge the constant 

urdcn of the uticers, and were so far from 
paying any part of the principal that was 

cured upun it, that it left the interest uapaid 
Feta Principal. And now this Deluge by 
eh aaeenea ioe the persons, and destroyed 
“y Which were hableto the reimiburse- 


ee a and the very stocks were 
med which should car : 
; on and revive 
the trade.” . 


Lord Clarendon’s Lite, p- 366. 


A Committee appointed to receive Informa- 
tions of the Insolence of Priests and eee 
About this time, a Committee was appointec 
to receive and certify Informations of the In- 
soience of Pepish Priests and Jesuits, and of 
the Increase of Popery. Of this Committee, 
Mr. Hungerford was chairman: they sat ull the 
latter end of Oct. examined acloud of wit- 
nesses, delivered ina varicty of informations, 
and, at last agreed upon a Resoluuon, which 
had the approbation of tle house, as follows: 
“ Resolved, That, in order to the suppressing 
the Insoleucy of the Papists, his majesty be 
humbly desired forthwith to issue out his roval 
Proclamation, for the Banishment of all Priests 
and Jesuits out of this kingdom, within 30 days 
to be therein limited, other than such (not be- 
ing his majesty’s natural burn subjccts) who 
are obliged to attend upon the queen-consort, 
or the queen-mother: and that, if any Priest 
or Jesuit shall happen to be taken in England, 
after the said days, that the laws be put in 
due execution against them.” The house 
moreover resolved, ‘* That, in the said Procla- 
mation, proper orders should be given for the 
putting the laws in execution against popish 
Recusants, and such as were suspected of be- 
ing so: ‘That his majesty be humbly moved, 
thar, considering the present juncture of af- 
fairs, all popish Recusants, and such as, being 
suspected so to be, shall retuse to take the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Allcgiatce, bemg tendered 
to them, may be forthwith so disarmed, as to 
remove all apprehensions trom the people, of 
their possibiliues to disturb the public peace 
of the nation; and that all otlicers, military and 
civil, and soldiers, as shall not #ithin 20 days 
take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
may be disbanded and displaced :"—That the 
Commissaries of the Musters be commanded 
and enjoined, upon penalty of losing their 
places, not to permit any othcer or soldier to 
be mustered in the service aud pay or his ma- 
Jesty, tll he or they shall have taken the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Alleviance, and received the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the laws and usage of the Church of England? 
Also, That his may. he humbly desired to is- 
suc out a nev commission, for tendering and 
administering the Oaths of Allegiance and Sue, 
premacy to the members of both houses.” 

Discontents in the House of Commons.) Lord 
Clarendon tells us, * that, ** Wien the num- 
bers of the inembers increased, the parliament 
appeared much more chagrined than it had 
hitherto done; and though they made the same 
professions of aiiection and duty to the king 
they had ever done, they did not conceal the 
very ill opinion they bad of the court and the 
continual riotings there: and the very idle dis- 
courses of some (who were much countenanced) 
upon the miserable event of the Fire made 
them even believe, that the former jealousies 
of the city, when they saw their houses burning 
at such a distance from each other, were not 
without some foundation, nor without just ap- 


* Life, p. 367, 
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rehension of a conspiracy, and that it had not ; none of the court thought fit to oppose it; and 
oe diligently enough examined; anu there-} others who knew the method to be new, and 
fore they appointed a Committee, with large ; liable to just exceptions, thought it to as little 
authoriiy to send for and exauune all persons , purpose to endeavour to divert it; and. so all 
who could vive any information concerning it. | motions fur present Supply were to be laid 
When any mention was made of the declara- | aside ull a more favourable conjuncture; and 
tion the commons had su lately passed, for | the overture had been contrived and put on 
giving the king a Supply and ¢ that it was high | by many who seemed not to like it, which is 
time. to dispatch it, that all necessary provi- | au artifice not unusual in courts or parliaments. 
sions might be made for the setting out a fleet | ‘Lhe persons who were principally aimed at 
against the spring;’ it was answered with pas- | were sir George Carteret the Treasurer of the 
sion, * that tue king's wants must be made tirst | Navy, through whom all that expense had 
to appear betore any Supply must be discoursed | passed, who had inany enemics upon the opi- 
of: thattbere were already such vast sums of | nion that lis office was too great, and the 
money given to‘ the king, that there was nune ; more by the ill otlices sir Wm. Coventry was 
left in the country; nor could any commodi- | always ready to do bim; and the lord Ashley, 
ues there, upon which they should raise where- | who was Treasurer of all the money that had 
with to pay their taxes, be sold for want of , been raised upon Prizes, which could not but 
money, which was all brought to London in | be a great proportion. The foriner was a 
Specie, and none leit to carry on the commerce | punctual officer and a good accomptant, and 
and trade in the country, where they could E already passed his Account in the exche- 

| 
| 


{ 


not sell their corn or their cattle or their wool | quer tor 2 years, upon which he had his guzetus 
for half the value.’"— Uhey who had not sate in | est ;-;which was the only lawful way known and 
the parliament at Oxturd were exceedingly vex- | practised by all accomptants to the crown, 
ed, that there had been so much given there, so | who can receive a goud discharge no otber 
soon after the two millions and a half had been | way: and he was ready to make another year’s 
granted; and said, ‘at the king wanted again ; account. But what method commissioners 
already, that he must have been abominably | extraordinary by act of parliament would put 
cheated, which was fit to be examined. ‘That . it into, he could not imagine, nor be well sa- * 
the number of the ships, which had been set | tished with, The othet, the lord Ashiey, had 
out by the king in several fleets since the be- | more reason to be troubled, for he was by his 
ginning of this war, was no secret; and that | commission exempted trom giving any other 
there are men cnough who are acquaiuted with | Account but to the king himself, which ex- 
the charge of setting out and manning and, emption was the only reason that made bim 
victualling ships, and cau make thereby a rea- ; so solicitous for the office; and he well knew 
sonable computation what this vast expense | that there were great sums issued, which could 
can amount to: and that they cannat but con- | not be put into any publick account: so that 
clude, that if dis maj. hath been honestly dealt | bis perplexity in several respects was not 
with, there must remain still a very great pro- | small. And they both applied themselves to 
portion of money to carry on the war, without | the king for his protection in the point.—His 
need of imposing more upon the people, till ; majesty was no less troubled, knowing that 
they are better able to bear it. And there- | both had issued out many sums upon his war- 
fore that it was absolutely necessary, that all | rants, which he would not suifer to be produ- 
those, through whose hands the money had | ced; and called that committee of the privy 
passed, shold first give un exact Account of | council with which he uscd to advise, and 
what they had received, and what and how | complained of this unusual way of proceeding 
they had disbursed it: and when that should | in the house of commuas, which would terrify 
appear, it would be seasonable to demand an | all men from serving his maj. in any receipts; 
addition of Supply, which-would be cheerfully | to which employment men submitted because 
granted.” * . they knew what they were to do, and what 
A Bill brought in for inspecting tha Publick | they were to suifer. If they. made Uicir ac- 
Accounts.] And for tbe better expedition ef this, , count according tv the known rules of the ex- 
contioues the nuble historian, it was proposed, | chequer, their d:scharge could not be denied; 
‘That forthwith a Bill should be prepared, | and if they failed, they knew what process would 
| 


i 
' 
| 
! 


which should pass into an act of parliament, in | be awarded against them, But to account by 
which such commissioners should be appointed , such orders as the parliament should prescribe, 
as the houscs should think fit, to examine all and to be lable to such punishment as the 
Accounts of thuse who had received or issued . parliament would inflict, was such an uncer- 
out any Monies tor this War; and where they ; tainty as would deprive them of all rest and 
found any persons faulty, and who had broken | guiet of mind ; and was in itself so unjust that 
their trust, they should be liable to such pu- | his inaj deciared ¢ that he would never suffer 
nishment as the parliament should think fit:’ | it: that he hoped it would uever find a con- 
and a Committee was presently naied to pre- } sent in the house of commons; if it should, 
pare sucha Bill accordingly, This proposition | tat the house of peers would reject it; but if 
found such a concurrence in the house, that | it should be brought to him, he was resolved 
never to give lis royal assent.” There was no 
* Life, p. 568. . man present, who did not seem fully to concur 
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with his maj. that he should never consent to 
it: ‘ however that the best care and diligence 
should be used, that it might never be pro- 
sented to him, but stopped in the houses; and 
to that purpose that the meinbers should be 
prepared by giving them notice of his pleasure.’ 
—The Chancellor upon this argument, in which 
he discerned no opposition, enlarged himself 
upon what he had often before put his ma- 
Jesty in mind of; ‘that he could not be too 
indulgent in the defence of the privileges of 
parliament; that he hoped he would never 
violate any of thein;’ But he desired him ‘ to 
be equally solicitous to prevent the excesses in 
parliament, and not to suffer them to extend 
their jurisdiction to cascs they have nothing to 
do with; and that to restrain them within their 
proper bounds and limits is as necessary, as it 
Isto preserve them from being invaded. That 
“this was such a new encroachment as had no 
bottom ; and the scars were yet too fresh and 
green of those wounds which had been inflicted 
upon the kingdom from such usurpation.’ 
And therefore he desired his majesty to be firm 
10 the resulution he had taken, and not to de- 
part from it; and if such a Bill should be 
brought up to the house of peers, he would not 
fail in doing his duty, and speaking freely his 
Opinion against such innovations, how many 
Soever it miyht offend.’ All which discourse 
of his was in a short time after communicated 
tothose who would not fail to make use of it 
to his disadvantage. 

A Bill brought into the House of Commons 
agaist the Importation of Irish Cuttle.] 
There had heen for many months a great 
murmur, rather than complaint, ¢ of the great 
damage the kingdom in general sustained by 
the Importation of such great quantities of 
Irish Cattle, which were bred there for nothing, 
and transported for little, that they might well 
undersell all the cattle here ;‘and from hence 
the breed of cattle in the kingdom was totally 
given over, and thereby the land would yield 
no rent proportionably to what it had ever 
done: and that this was a principal cause of 
the want of money in the country, which could 
only be remedied by a very strict act of parli- 
ament to forbid the Importation of any sort of 
Cattle out of Ireland into this kingdom.’ And 
‘ome of them who had most thought of the 
matter had prepared a Bill, and brought it 
lato the commons, where it was read, At 
nn it underwent very calm and reasonable 
ea Very many members of several coun- 
ay esired, that their counties might not 
sadivite ae damage for the benefit of other 
inet P aces.” They professed ‘ that their 
beth fs 1 no land bad enough to breed : 
oA sos ae Breet trafic consisted in buying 
this thos ce aa making them fat, and upon 
re Trait 1 ler rent; and if the bringing 
ated ae should be restrained, their 
bei ae ria And this appeared 
lind pera very many counties in Eng- 
mature thar yg etiak was of so new a 

var it had never been heard of in 


England till some few months before this 
meeting In parliament; only it had been men- 
tioned in the parliament at Oxtord, as a eriev- 
ance to the Northern counties, which com- 
plained no less of the Scots than of the Irish 
Cattle; and the Bill that was at this time 
brought into the Commons provided as weil 
against the one as the other. The bill was 
carried with great difficulty, and long oppo- 
sition given to it by those members of several 
counties, which professed, * that the bringing 
over the Irish Cattle was so much for theie 
benefit, that they could not live well without 
it,’ and were exceedinyly perplexed that it 
should pass; which yet they hoped would be 
prevented in the house of peers: and so the 
Bill was in great triumph, and bv all the mem- 
bers (as in cases they much deliht in is usual), 
presented to the house of pceers.* 

The Bill for inspecting Public Accounts 
passed by the Commons.] The commons no 
sooner repaired to their own house, than they 
assuined the debate upon the Public Accounts, 
with the same fervour they had pursued the 
other bill of Ireland, and with the same de- 
claration, § That they would not enter upon 
the subject of Money, tll theysaw what success 
that bill would likewise have; and appearing 
every day more out of humour, expressed less 
reverence towards the court. And some ex- 
pressions were frequently used, which seemed 
to elance at the license and disorders aud ex- 
travagant expence of that place, not without 
some reflections which aimed at the !ady, and 
at the exorbitant power exercised by her. And 
this imperious way of proceeding confirmed 
those in their wariness, who had no mind to 
oppose or contradict the party that they would 
and meant should prevail: but they the more 
endeavoured to render theinselves gracious to 
the leaders, as being williug to administer 
fewel to the fire the others intended tu kindle; 
and, so they might preserve themselves, were 
very willing to expose other ministers to the 
Jealousy of them, who they thought would not 
be quict without some sacritice. And thus 
they alarmed the king with the new appre- 
hensions, ‘ that the house, which had yet du- 
tiful intentions, if they were crossed in what 
they designed for his service, might be pro- 
voked to be bolder with his majesty than they 
had been yet, and to mention the prevalence 
of the lady,’ which every body knew the duke 
of Buckingham would have been glad to have 
contributed to.¢ And with these continued 


* Life, p. $71. 

+‘ There was a correspondence by this time 
begun and warinly pursued between some dis- 
contented members of the house of peers, who 
thought their parts not enough valued (and the 
duke of Buckingham was at the head of them), 
and some members of the house of commons, 
who made themselves remarkable by opposing 
all things which were proposed in that house 
for the king’s service, or which were like to be 


grateful to him, as sir Rd. Temple, Mr. Sey- 
/ Z 
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representations, but especially with their old 
argument of casting it out by the house of 
peers, where his power could not be doubted, 
they at last prevailed with the king to leave 
all men to themselves in the business of the 
Accounts, as he had done in the Irish Bill: 
and so that bill hkewise was transmitted to 
the Jords.* 

Great Animosities in the H. of Lords upon 
the Bill against Irish Cattle.]| Oct. 16. The 
house of peers was no sooner possessed of the 
Bill against Irish Cattle, but it was read, and a 
marvellous keen resolution appeared in many 
to use all expedition in the passing it; though 
if the matter itself had been without exccp- 
tion, there were so many clauses and provisos 
in it so deroyatory to the king’s honour and 
prerogative, thac many thought it a high dis- 
respect to his majesty to admit them into de- 
bate. The duke of Buckingham appeared in 
the head of those who favuured the Bill, with 
a marvellous concernment: and at the times 
appointed for the debate of it, contrary to his 
custoin of coming into the house, indeed of not 
rising till 11 of the clock, and seldom staying 
above a quarter of an hour, except upon some 
affuir which he concerned himself in, he was 
now always present with the first in a morning, 
and stayed tll the last at night; for the de- 
bate often held from the morning tll 4 in the 
afternoon, and sometimes till candles were 
brought in. And it grew quickly evident, that 


mour, and Mr. Garraway, and sir Rob. Howard; 
who were all bold speakers, and meant to 
make themselves considerable by saying, upon 
all occasions, what wiser men would not, what- 
ever they thought. ‘The duke of Buckingham 
took more pains than was agreeable to his con- 
stitution to get an interest in all such persons, 
invited them to his table, pretended to have a 


great esteem of their parts, asked counsel of 


them, lamented the king’s neglecting his busi- 
ness, and committing it to other people who 
were not fit for it; and then reported all the 
license and debauchery of the court in the 
most lively colours, being himself a frequent 
eye and earwitness of it. Ee had a mortal 
quarrel with the lady, and was at this time so 


much in the king’s displeasure (as he was very 


frequently), that he forbore going to the court, 
and revenged himself upon it by all the merry 


tales he could tell of what was done there.— 


It cannot be imagined, considering the loose 
life be led (which was a life more by night 
than by day) in all the liberties that nature 
could desire or wit invent, how great an in- 
terest he had in both houses of parliament; 
that is, how many in both would follow his 
advice, and concur in what he proposed. His 
quality and condescensions, the pleasantness 
of his humour and conversation, the extrava- 
gance and sharpness of his wit, unrestrained 
by any modesty or religion, drew persons of all 
affections and inclinations to lke his com- 
pavy; and to believe that the levities and the 
vanities would be wrought off by age, and there 
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¢ de 
there were other reasons which caused so 
earnest a prosecution of it, above the encou- 


ragement of the breed of Cattle in England : 


insomuch as the lord Ashley, who next the 
duke appeared the most violent supporter of 


the Bill, could not forbear to urge it as an ar- 


guinent for the prosecuting it, ‘ that if this 


Bill did not pass, all the rents in Ireland would . 
rise 1n Q vast proportion, and those in England 
fall as much; so that in a year or two the 


duke of Ormond would have a greater revenue 


than the earl of Northumberland ;’? which 
made a visible impression in many, as a thing 
not to be endured. Whereas the duke had 


Indeed at least four times the proportion of 


land in Ireland that descended to him from 
his ancestors, that the earl had in England; 
and the revenue of it before the Rebellion was 
not inferior to the others, But nothing was 
more manifest, than tbat the warmth of that 
prosecution in the house of peers in many 
lords did proceed from the envy they had of 
the duke’s station in one kingdom, and of his 
tortune in the other.—And the whole debate 
upon the bill was so disorderly and unparlia- 
mentary, that the like had never been known: 
no rules or orders of the house for the course 
and method of debate were observed. And 
there being, amongst those who advanced the 
Bill, fewer speakers than there were of those 
who were against it, those few touk upon them 
to speak oftener than they ought to do, and to 


would enough of good be left to becoine a 
great man, and make him useful to his coun- 
try, for which he pretended to have a wonder- 
tul affection and reverence; and that all his 
displeasure against the court proceeded from 
their declared malignity against the liberty of 
the subject, and their desire that the king 
should govern by the example of France. He 
bad always held intelligence with the principal 
persons of the Levelling party, and professed 
to desire that liberty of conscience might be 
granted to all; and exercised bis wit with most 
license against the church, the law, and the 
court. The king had constant intelligence of 
all his behaviour, and the liberty he took in 
his discourses of him, for which he had indig- 
nation enough: but of this new stratagem to 
make himself great in parliament, and to have 
a faction there to disturb his business, his ma- 
jesty had no apprehension, believing it impos- 
sible for the duke to keep his mind long bent 
upon any particular design, or to keep and 
observe those hours and orders of sleeping and 
eating, as men who pretend to business are 
obliged to; and that it was more impossible 
for him to make and preserve a friendship with 
any serious persons, whom he could never re- 
strain himself from abusing and making ridi- 
culous, as soon as he was out of their company. 
Yet with all these infirmities and vices he found 
a respect and concurrence from men of dif- 
ferent tempers and talents, and had an in- 
credible opinion with the people.” Lord Cla- 
rendon’s Life, p. 369. * Life, p. 374, 
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reply to every man who declared himself to be The Duke of Buckingham informs the House 
of another opinion: and when thcy were put | of the Affuir.] Finding that night that the 
in mind of the rule of the house, ‘ that no | lord Ossory was not in custody, and so he 
man should speak above once upon the same | was sure he should quickly hear from him, 
question,’ they called presently to have the | and upon conference with his friends that the 
house resolved into a committee, which any | mistake of the place would be imputed to him, 
single member may require, and then every | he took a strauge resolution, that every body | 
mat may speak as often as he please; and so | wondered at, and his friends dissuaded him 
the ime was spent unprofitably without the | from. And the next morning, as soon as the 
business being advanced. In the mean time | huuse was sate, the lord Ossory being likewise 
the commons proceeded as irrecularly, in | present that he might find some opportunity 
sending frequent Messages to hasten the dis- | to speak with him, the duke gold the house, 
one of the Bill, when they knew well the de- | “ that he must inforin them of somewhat that 
ate of every day: and it was frequently‘urged | concerned himself; and being sure that it 
as an arguinent, ‘ that the commons was the | would come to their notice some other way, 
fitest judge of the necessities and grievances | he had therefore chose to acquaint them with 
of the people; and they having passed this | it himself: and thereupon related “ how the 
Bill, the lords ought to conform to their opi- | lord Ossory had the day before found him in 
nion.’ In fine, there grew so great a license | the court, and desired him to walk into the - 
of wortls in this debate, and so many personal | next room, where he charged him with many 
reflections, that every daysome quarrels arose, | particulars which he had spoken in that place, 
to the great scandal and dishonour of a court | and in few words told him he should fight with 
that was the supreme judicatory of the king- | him; which though he did not hold himself oblig- 
om.° ed to doin maintenance of any thing he had said 
_ The Lord Ossory challenges the Duke of Buck- | or done in the parliament, yet that it being suit- 
tagham.| The duke of Buckingham, who as- | able and ayreeable to his nature, to fight with 
suned a liberty of speaking when and what he | any man who had amind to fight with him, 
would in a dialect unusual and ungrave, his | (upon which he enlarged with a little vanity, 
similes and other expressions giving occasion | as if duelling were his daily exercise and incli- 
of mach mirth and laughter, one day said in | nation), he appointed the place in Chelsea 
the debate, ‘that whoever was against the | Fields, which he understood to be the fields 
above Bill had either an Irish interest or an | over against Chelsea; whither, having only 
Irish understanding ;’? which so much offended | gone to his lodging to change his sword, he 
the lord Ossory, who was eldest son to the | bastencd, by presently crossing the water in 
duke of Ormond, that meeting him afterwards | a pair of oars, and stayed there in expectation 
in the court, he desired the Duke that he | of the lord Ossory, until such gentlemen, 
Would walk into the next room with him, and | whom he named, found him there, and said, 
there told him, that he had taken ‘the liberty | ‘ They were sent to prevent his and the lord 
to use many louse and unworthy expressions | ‘ Ossory’s meeting, whom others were hkewise 
which reflected upon the whole Irish nation, | ¢ sent to find fur the same prevention.” Where- 
and which he himself resented so much that upon, concluding that for the present there 
© expected satistaction, and to find bim with | would be no meeting together, he returned with 
his sword in his hand: which the duke endea- | those gentlemen to his lodging, being always 
voured to avoid by all the fair words and shifts ready to give any gentleman satisfaction that 
could use, but was so far pressed by the | should require it of him.” — Every body WAS CXxe 
er, whose courage was never doubted, that | ceedingly surprized with the oddness and un- 
could not avuid appointing a place where seasonableness of the discourse, which coun- 
they would presently meet, which he found | sisted, with some confusion, between aggra- 
other would exact to prevent discovery, | vating the presumption of the lord QOssory, 
and therefore had chosen rather to urge it | and making the otfence as heinous as the 
imself, than to send a message tuhim. And | violating all the privileges of parliament could 
a range aknown place in Chelsea Fields, | amount unto ; and magnifying his own courage 
The | there within less than an hour.— | and readiness to fight upon any opportunity, 
ord Ossory made haste thither, and ex- | when it was clear enough that he had declined 
ia bim much beyond the time; and then | it by a from shift: and it was wondered at, 
wane Some persons come out of the way to- | that he ad not chosen rather that some other 
s the place where he was, and concluding | person might inform the house of a Quarrel 
pa bier sent out to prevent any action be- between two members, that it might be exa- 
en em, he avoided speaking with them, mined and the mischief prevented. But he 
a a the place where his horse was, and | believed that way would not so well represent 
aah London. The duke was found | and manifest the lustre of lis courage, and 
at theo in another place on the other side | might leave him under an examination that 
pame of Chi which was never known by the | would not be so advantageous to bim as his 
elsea Fields, which he said was| own information: and therefore no persua- 


place he had appointed to meet. sion and importunity of his friends could pre- 
vail with him to decline that method.—[he 
Ibid. p. 375, lord Ossory seemed out of countenance, and 
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troubled that the contest was like to be only 
in that place, and cared not to deny any thing 
that the duke had accused him of; only won- 
dered, that he should say he bad challenged 
him for words spoken in the house, when he 
had expressly declared to him, when his grace 
insisted much upou the privilege of parliament 
to decline giving him any satisfaction, § that 
“he did not question him for any words spoken 
Sin parhtament, but for words spoken in other 
‘ places, and for atfronts, which he had atother 
“times chosen to bear rather than to distarb 
‘the company,’ He confessed, ‘ He had at- 
tended in the very place where the duke had 
done him the honour to promise to meet him ;’ 
and mentioned some expressions which he had 
used in designing it, which left the certainty of 
It not to be doubted. —When they had said as 
much as they had a mind to, they were both 
required, as is the custom, to withdraw to 
several rooms near the house: and then the 
lords entered upon debate of the transgression ; 
many insisting upon the magnitude of the 
offence, which concerned the honour and 
safety of the highest tribunal in the kingdom, 
and the liberty and security of every member 
of the house. That if inany debate any lord 
- exceeded the modest limits prescribed, in any 
offensive expressions, the house had the power 
and the practice to restrain and reprehend 
and imprison the person, according to the 
yuality and degree of the offence; and that 
no other remedy or examination could be 
applied to it, even by the king himself. But 
ifit should be in any private man to take ex- 
ceptions against any words which the house 
finds no fault with, and to require men to jus- 
tity with their swords all that they say in dis- 
charge of their conscience, and for the good 
and benefit of their country; there 1s an end 
of the privilege of parliament and the tree- 
dom of specch: and, therefore, that’ there 
could not be too great a punishment inflicted 
upon this notorious and monstrous offence of 
the lord Ossory, which concerned every lord in 
particular, as much as it did the duke of Buck- 
ingham ; who had carried himself as well as 
the all custom and iniquity of the age would 
admit, and had given vo offence to the house, 
towards which he had always paid all possible 
respect and reverence.’ —They who considered 
the honour and dignity only of the house, and 
the ill consequence of such violations as these, 
which wav socver their affections were inclined 
with reference to their persons, were all of the 
oynpion, ¢ That their offences were so near 
equal that their pnoishment oneht to be equal : 
for that besiles the lord Ossory’s denial that 
he had made any reflection upon any words 
spoken in parhament, which was the aggrava- 
tion of his offence, there was some tesumony 
given to the house by some lords present, that 
the lord Ossory had complained of the duke’s 
comportiment towards him before those words 
used in the house by him, © of the Irish inter- 
‘est or Trish nniderstandipg,’ and resolved to 
—expostulate with hun upon it; so that those 
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words could not be the ground of the quarrel. 
And it was evident by the duke’s own con- 
fession and declaration, that he was. as ready 
to fight, and went to the place appointed by 
himself for encounter; which made the oftence 
equal.’ And theretore they moved, that they, 
might be both brought to the bar, and upon. 
their knees receive the sentence of the house 
for their commitment, the lord QOssory to the 
Tower, and the Duke to the custody of the 
Usher of the Black Rud. Which was done ac- 
cordingly on the 29th of Oct. Ou the 31st both 
were brought before the house and released.”* 

Quarrel between the D. of Buckingham and 
the Marg. of Dorchester at a Conference.]| 
Dec. 19. Those two lords were no svoner at 
liberty, but another more untoward outrage 
happened, that continued the same disturb- 
ance. It happened that upon the debate of 
the same aftair, the Irish Bill, there was a 
Conterence appointed with the commons, in 
which the duke of Buckingham was a ma- 
nager; and as they were sitting down in the 
Paimted Chamber, which is seldom done in 
good urder, it chanced that the marquis of 
Dorchester sat next the Duke, between whom 
there was no good correspondence. The one 
changing his posture for his own ease, which 
made the station of the other the more uneasy, 
they first endeavoured by justling to recover 
what they had dispossessed ench other of, and 
afterwards fell to direct blows; in which the 
marquis, who was the lower of the two in 
stature, and was less active in lis limbs, lost 
his perriwig, and received some rudeness, which 
nobody imputed to his want of courage, which 
was ever less questioned than that of the 
other. The misdemeanor, greater than had 
ever happened in that place and upon such 
an occasion, in any age when the least reve- 
rence to government was preserved, could not 
be coucealed ; but as soon as the Conterence 
was ended, was reported to the house, and 
both parties heard, who both confessed enough 
to make them undergo the censure of the 
house. The duke’s friends would fain: have 
Justified him, as being provoked by the other ; 
and it was evident their mutual undervaltuing 
each other always disposed them to affect any 
Opportunity to manifest it. But the house 
sent them both to the Tower; from whence 
after a few days they were again released 
together, and such a reconciliation made as 
after such rencounters is usual, where either 
party thinks himself beforehand with the 
other, as the marquis had much of the duke’s 
hair in his hands to recompence for bis pulling 
off of his perriwig, which he could not reach 
high enough to do to the other.t 

Arguments urged against the Irish Cattle 
Bill, in the House of Peers.| When all things 
were thus far quieted, the bill was again 
entered upon with no less passion for the 
stock that bad been wasted. The arguments 
which were urged against the Bill tor the 
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injustice of it were, ‘ That they should, | complained of: and ia such a case it would be 
without any cause: or demerit on their part, , very great pity, that the king should not have 
or any visible evidence of a. benefit that . power enough to provide fur the supply of his 
would accrue from it to this kingdom, deprive subjects, and to prevent a comimon dearth.’— 
his mayesty’s two other-kingdoms of a privilege | But this was again opposed with as much pas- 
they-had ever been possessed of. That they | sion and violence as had fallen out in any part 
mht as reasonably take away the trade from | of the debate ; and. such rude arguments used 
any one county in England, because it pro- | against such a power in the king, as if the 
duced some inconvenience to another county | question were upou reposing some new trust 
more in their favour, That the large counties | io him, whereas it was upon divesting bim of a 
of Norfolk, Sutfolk, Kent, and other provinces, | trust that was inherent in him from all anti- 
would luse as inuch by the passing of this act, | quity: and ‘ That it was the same thing to be 
asthe northern and any other counties would | without the Bill, and not to provide against the 
gain by it. That those two kingdoms might | king’s dispensing with the not obeying it, 
with the same justice press his majesty’s con- | whose inclinations were well known in this 
currence, that they might have no trade with | purticular ; and therefore the effect of them, 
Enland, which would bring more Laamage to | and of the importunity of the courtiers, must 
England by much, than it would gain by this | he provided against.’ And throughout this 
act of restraint: and that it was against all | discourse there was such a liberty of language 
the maxuns of prudence, to run the danger of | made use of, as reflected more upon the kiny’s 
@ present mischief and damage, as this would | honour, and indeed upon his whole council 
peas in Ireland by the testimony of the | and court, than had been heard in that house, 
ord lieutenant and council of that kingdom, | but in a time of rebellion, without very severe 
only upon the speculation of a future benefit | reprehension : and it so much offended the 
that might accrue, though it were yet only in | house now, that, notwithstanding all the sturdy 
speculation. —These, and many other argu- | opposition, it was resolved that those Clauses 
ments of this kind, which for the most part} and Provisos should be amended in some 
were offered hy men who had not the least { places, and totally left out in others. . And 
relation to Ireland, made no other impression, | with these Alterations and Amendments it wag 
than that they were content to leave Scotland | sent down to the commons.* 
out of the Bill; which increased their party The Commons adhere to their Bill.) When 
against Ireland, and gave little satistaction to | the Bill was sent to the commons with those 
the other, who did not so much value the com- | Alterations and Amendments, they rejected 
merce with the other kingdom. . And this | them all, and voted, ‘ That they would adhere 
alteration the commons likewise consented to, | to their own Bill without departing from a 
but with great opposition, since in truth that | word of it, except with reference to Scotland,’ 
Concession destroyed the foundation upon | from which they had receded. And if upon 
which the whole fabrick of the Bill was sup- | this very unusual return the house of peers kad 
ported.—Then the debate fell upon some | likewise voted, § that they too would adhere,” 
derngatory Clauses, and Provisos very contrary | which they might regularly have done, and 
to his majesiy’s just prerogative and power | would have been consented to by the. major 
(for they made his majesty’s own license and | part of the house if the question had been then 
warrant of no ctfect or authority, but liable to | put; there had been an end of that Bill, But 
be controlied hy a constable ; nor would per- | that must not be sutfered: the party that che- 
mit the Importation of 3000 heeves, which, by | rished it was too much concerned to let it ex- 
an act of parliament in Ireland, were every | pire in a deep silence, and were numerous 
year to be detivered at Chester and another | enough to obstruct and defer what they liked 
port for the provision of the king’s house) ; | not, though not to establish what they desired.: 
Which in many respects the house generallv | Some of them, that is, some who desired that 
dishked, and desired, ¢ That it might have no | the Bill should pass, though uncorrupted by. 
other style than had been accustomed in all } their passions, did not like the obstinacy of the 
the penal acts of parliament which were in commons in not departing from-some unusual 
force, it being to be presumed, that the king ; clauses and pretences ; yet were not willing to 
would never dispence with any violation of it, | have the like vote for adhering to pass in that 
oe in such cases as the benefit and guod of ; house, «hich it might do when all other res 
al gel required it; which micht naturally medies should tail ; and therefore moved, 
a as should happen such a morrain | That a conference might’ be required in 
ae e Casts of that species, as had been j which such reasons might be given as might. 
ean years amongst horses, which had | satisty them.’ Many conferences, and free, 
. Gat many thousand, that good horses ' conferences, were held, in which the com- 
he - . it to be procured, And if the | mons still maintained their adherence withe 
iis ieee. ic destruction should fall upon | wonderful petulance : and those members, who 
ar . ies we shonid have then more - were appointed to manage the conferences, took 
ners ce ain of the scarcity and the the liberty to use all those arguments, and the 
le neat, than we have now of the very expressions, which had been used in the 
oe and cheapness, which was the only 
BNevance vow felt, and which kingdom seldom * Life, p. 379. 
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house of peers, against leaving any power in the 
king to dispense; and added such other of 
theit own as more reflected pn his majesty’s 
honour ; and yet concluded as if they could say 
more if they were provoked, upon which every 
man might make what glosses he pleased, and 
the king himself was left to bis own imagina- 
tions. 

The Billat length consented to by the Lords.] 
But there was nothing yotten in all those 
Conterences, but the discovery of new jealou- 
sies of the king and the court, and new insi- 
nuations of the discoutents and murmurs in 
the country, that this Bill was so long ob- 
structed. Which being still represented to the 
king with the most ghastly aspects towards 
what etiects it might produce, his majesty in 
the end was prevailed upon, notwithstanding 
very earnest advice to the contrary, not only 
to be willing to give his royal assent when it 
should be offered to him, but to take very great 
pains to remove those obstructions which hin- 
dered it from being offered to him, and to so- 
licit particularly very many lords to depart 
from their own sense, and to conform to what 
he thought convenient to his service; which 
gave those who loved him not great argument 
of triurnph, and to those who loved him very 
pone much matter of mortification. 

et alter all this, and when his majesty had 
changed some mens resolutions, and prevailed 
with others to withdraw and to be absent when 
the Bill should come again to be discussed, it 
was carried with great dithcnity and with grcat 
opposition, and against the Protestation of 
- many of the lords. * 

Articles of Impeachment against Lord Mor- 
daunt.) January 3, 1606-7. This day, the earl 
of Anglesey reported the matter of the con- 
ference with the commons on the 29th of Dec. 
last, concerning the Impeachment of Joho 
viscount Mordaunt: * That Mr. Sevmour said, 
he would not trouble their lordships with a 
large induction, or pretace; but deliver the 
Articles against John visc. Mordaunt, Consta- 
ble of the Castle of Windsor; which Articles 
would speak for themselves.’ Then the parti- 
cular Articles of Impeachment heing read by 
Mr. Seymour, he said, The crimes are so fully 
expressed, that he had little to add; he ex- 
pressed, that here is an illegal dispossession and 
arbitrary imprisonment of Wm. Tayleur, esq. 
by the lord accused, because Mr. Tayleur’s 
daughter would not prostitute herself to his 
lust. He said, That all the commons of Eny- 
land are wounded throngh the said Mr. Tay- 
leur: for what the bord visconnt Mordaunt hath 
done arbitranly against one, he may by his 
power do against as many others us he please ; 
and then concluded, that the conmmons would 
be ready to make evod the charge, and attend 
the prosecution in such ways and ume as their 
lordships shall according to the course of par- 
liament appoint.’—Then the lords commanded 


ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT, by the Com- 
mons assembled, in the name of them- 
selves and of all the commons of Eng- 
land, against John lord visc. Mordaunt, 
Constable of the Castle of Windsor, for 
several High Crmes and Misdemeanors 
committed by bin. 

“TT, That the said lord visc. Mordaunt, be- 
ing a peer of this realm, and constable of the 
Castle of Windsor and commander ot the Gar- 
rison soldiers there ;- understanding that one 
Wm Tayleur esq. (who had faithfully served 
his late majesty king Charles [. in his wars, 
and being a great sutierer for his loyalty to bim 
during the time of the usurpation, and by 
his majesty king Charles IL. since his most 
happy Restoration by letters patents under his 
great seal of England, promoted to several oth- 
ces of trust within the said Castle and Honour 
of Windsor, and in actual possession of certain 
lodgings with the said Castle, claimed by hin 
as appertaining to his said oflices or one of 
them), did intend to stand for the election of 
one of the burgesses of the borough of Wind- 
sor, to serve in this present parhament (for 
which writs of summons were issued); 1n the 
month of March, 1660 (soine weeks betore the 
time of the election), to disparage and prevent 
the tree election of the said Wm. Tayleur, and 
strike a terror into those of the said borough 
which should give their voices for hin, and de- 
prive them of the freedom of their voices at the 
election, by colour of a warrant from his maj. 
on or about‘the 17th of the said month of 
March, did, by soldiers, forcibly eject the said 
Wm. Tayleur, together with hs wife (then 
great with child), tamily, and goods, out of the 
said lodgings and Castle, the rude carriage of 
which soldiers then frightened @ young child 
of the said Mr. Tayleur out of its wits, whereof 
it soon after died ; and moreover, on the 23rd 
of the sane month, the said lord M. did com- 
mand and cause the said Wm. Tayleur to be 
forcibly, illegally, and arbitrarily seized upon, 
by soldiers, in the prison of the said borough, 
out of the precincts of the said Castle, which 
soldiers broke open the said prison doors where 
the said Wm. Tayleur was then prisoner under 
an arrest for debt, and carried him out of the 
said prison into the said Castle, without any 
warrant but their swords, or any lawful cause, 
and there detained him prisoner, by the said 
lord M.’s command, from two in the afternoon, 
rill near one the next morning, in a cold low 
room, some steps under ground, refusing to ac- 
cept of 2000/. bail, then proffered for his en- 
largemnent. 

II. That the said lord M. at the time of Mr. 
Tayleur’s imprisonment, when 2,000/. bail was 
protfered for his release, being told that the 
said Mr. T. was the king’s servant, and had the 
king’s Great Seal for his place as well as be 
the said lord M. had for his, in high contempt 
of his majesty’s royal authority and Great Seal, 


the said Impeachment to be read, as followeth : | replied, ‘* He would dispose of the said Mr, 
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_ IIL, That the said lord M. in March 1664, 
by letters and otherwise, made sundry uncivil | 
addresses to the daughter of the said William | 
Tayleur ; which she rejecting, and threatening 
tomake the said viscuunt’s lady acquainted 
with them, the said viscount swore, by a most 
dreadful oath and imprecation, he would per- 
secute her and her family to all eternity. 

IV. That on the 23d of Nov. 1665, by order 
of te said viscount Mordaunt, the said Wm. 
Tayleur was forcibly and illegally dispossessed, 
by soldiers, of certain rooms in the Timber- 
yard belonging to the said Castle, without the 
walls thereof, claimed by the said Wm. Tay- 
leur as belonging to his offices of pay-master 
aud surveyor of the said Castle. 

_ Y. That a warrant, obtained from his ma- 
Jesty by untrue suggestions and misintorma- 
uous, dated Nov. 30, 1665, but not produced 
till some months after, upon a Pluries Habeas 
el ae for the restraining of the said Wm. 
Tayleur fron going vut of the said Castle, was 
directed to the said lord M. who, by virtue of 
his own warrant, not mentioning the said War- 
rant of his majesty, about the 9th of Dec. 
following, caused the said Mr. Tayleur to be 
again forcibly and illegally apprehended’ and 
taken into custody, in the said borough of Wind- 
sur, without the precincts of the said Castle, by 
one Rd. Voyle, then marshal of the said 
Castle, assisted with a file of musketcers, who, 
by command from the said lord M. carried 
hin prisoner into the said Castle, and there 
continued and illegatly detained him prisoner, 
during the space of 20 weeks, and 5 thereof a 
close prisoner, not admitting bim to go to 
church though he desired it; and, locking him 
Up every night, refused to take-bail for him, 
when offered, soon after his imprisonment, 
Whereas his majesty’s Warrant was only to re- 
strain him within the Castle ; at which time 
Henry Marten, a traitor, one of the late regi- 
cides, then a prisoner there, had liberty to go 
abroad out of the said Castle without a keeper. 

VI. That the said lord M. during the said 
Wm. Tayleur’s imprisonment, illegally refused 
to return and obey an Habeas Corpus brought 

y the said Mr, bd eae for his enlargement ; 
rai being afterwards served with an Habeas 
Tavie. by Simondson, servant to the said Mr. 
nich, » for his enlargement, the said lord M. 
} ig" contempt of his majesty’s authority and 
aws of this realm, gave the said servant re- 
pe language, calling him * rogue’ for de- 
Wering the said writ; and saying, that was all 
answer he would give to it,’ directly refus- 

B 7 obey the same: and continued the said 
a Tee divers weeks alter a prisoner till 

hi Nderty upon a Pluries Habeas Corpus, 

hI majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. 

Sn That the said Mr. Tayleur, soon after 
re arement, hearing and fearing that he 
gid loca uu — illegally im risoned by the 
his lordsh; oe hereupon make application to 
ar 'p, by his triends, for a reconciliation ; 
eet pli, them, ‘ he would never be re- 

ed to him ;’ and threatened to imprison 
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him again ; and then, if he brought another 
Habeas Corpus, he would imprison him again 
and again, and keep him prisoner as long as 
he lived, and lkewise turn him out of all his 
employments and othces, and dispose of them 
tu others as he pleased ;’ by reason of which 
threats and menaces, the said Mr. Tayleur 
was enforced to desert his wife. family, and 
employments, at the said borough of Windsor, 
acd to obscure lnmself elsewhere, till this pre- 
sent session of parliament, to prevent future 
illegal amprisonments by the said viscount, 
—All aud every of which proceedings are con- 
trary to the Great Charter, and other laws and 
statutes of this realm, and the rights aud Iber- 
ties of all the Commons and Freemen of Eng- 
land ; and of dangerous consequence and ex- 
ample, if unredressed, And the said commons 
by protestation, saving to themselves the li- 
berty of exhibiting at any time hereafter any 
other Accusation or Impeachment against the ° 
said viscount, and alsu of replying to the An-~ 
swer to the said Articles, or any of them, or 
of offering proof of the premises, or any other 
Impeachment or Accusations that shall be ex- 
hibited by them, as the case shall (according 
to the course of parliaments) require, do pray, 
That the said viscount M. may be called to 
answer the said several Cries and Misd- 
meanors, and receive such condiyn punishment 
as the same shall deserve ; and that such fur- 
ther proceedings may he upon every of them 
had and used against hin as is agreeable to law 
and justice.” | 

Lord Mordaunt's Answer to the said Articles.] 
Jan. 17. The lord Mordaunt gave the bouse 
humble thanks, for giving hiin so long time to 
advise for the putting in his Answer to the 
Impeachment of the house of commons against 
him ; and, in obedience to their lordships com- 
mand, now presented his Answer in writing, 
with a desire that the same may be commu- 
nicated to the House of Commons, Then 
the said Answer was read as followeth : 


The. Humble Answer,of John lord visc. 
Mordaunt, constable of his majesty’s 
Castle and Honour of Windsor, to certain 
ArticLes of ImMpeacuMenT, exhibited | 
against lim by the Commons assembled 
in Parliament, for several High Crimes 
and Misdemeanors supposed to be com- 
mitted by him. 


“ The lord visc. Murdaunt, not being con- 
scious to himself of any malice or purpose of 
evil to any man alive, nor baving had other dis- 
pleasure against Wm. Tayleur, in the said 
Articles named, than what arose from his in- 
solent and provoking deportment towards his 
majesty, in disobeying his warrants and his 
lordship in the execution of his office (under 
whuse immediate government he is by the 
offices he holds in Windsor Castle), and from 
the variety of complaints which have been 
reiterated to his Idp. by the country against 
him for his oppression in those offices, and from 
the manifest abuses by him committed, in 
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mispending the revenue of the said Castle, 
and detrauding the artificers, as also clandes- 
tinely and fraudulently endeavouring to pass 
Accompts without controul, which matters are 
now depending in the courts below at West- 
minster Hall, accounts it a singular unhap- 

iness, that so worthy a body as the hon. 
Ee of commons, for whom his Idp. hath ever 
had so great respect, should think themselves 
concerned in that one man’s person to accuse 
him, in their names, and in the names of all 
the commons of England: and he did well 
hope that it being ottered to that hon. house 
on his behalf, that he would (with leave from 
your lordships) be ready to answer Mr. Tayleur 
many action at law, and wave his privilege, 
they would have spared themselves and your 
Jordships the trouble of this examination, and 
him the misfortune of being accused by them: 
therefore, praying vour lordships that no infor- 
mality in this his Answer, nor any mistaken 
word or expressiog, may be construed to his 
disadvantage, and saving to himself all privi- 
Ieges and rights belonging to him as a peer of 
this realm, and all advantages of exceptions to 
the insufficiency and informality of the said 
Impeachment, humbly answers, 

‘To the 1st Article, Which concerns the 
dispossession of Wm. Tayleur of certain rooms 
in Windsor Castle, the said lord visc. M. an- 
swereth, That he was very ignorant of those 
faithful services Mr. T. had done to the late 
king of ever-blessed wnemory, or of any sut- 
ferings upon the account of his loyalty to him; 
which had he known, they would have obliged 
him to a due considcration of him; and doth 
affirm he is yet as yrcata stranger to his merits, 
as he was at that time to his person; and 
heartily wishes his obedience and integrity to 
his maj. that now reigns could have justified 
that character of him: but, to satisfy your 
turdships how all he deserved from his maj. and 
the lord M. in the matters of this Article, saith, 
That, in the year 1660, when his maj. was 
pleased, on his grace and favour, to conter 
upon him that important trust of Constable 
and Governor of the Castle of Windsor, he 
found Mr. T. in possession of that house which 
belongs to the Chancellor of the Garter ; that, 
the first installation being presently to be so- 
lemnized, bis maj. was pleased, by bis imme- 
diate warrant of the 2ith Feb. 1660, to com- 
mand, that within 20 days the possession of 
that house, in habitable ccndition, should be 
delivered to the Chancellor of the Garter ; 
with which Warrant Mr. T. being acquainted, 
and having perused it, positively refused to 
remove upon that warrant; but he was advised 
by the lord M. to consider better of it: how- 
éver, he afterwards returned the same answer, | 
with somewhat more stubbornness; and his 
wife being importuned by bis Idp. to persuade 
her husband to yield obedience, she said, she 
would acquaint her husband with it: all those 
fair ways being essayed, and finding no obe- 
dience, rather than suffer his majesty’s com- 
mands to be disputed by his servant, and con- 
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tumaciously disobeyed in his own house, his 
Idp. found it necessary, in observance to the 
said Warrant, to command a serjeaut of the 

| garrison, with some few soldiers, to remove his 
goods and family, yet with all civility imagin- 
able; which they punctually observed, and 
assisted them in carrying out their goods. As 
to the affightment of the child out of its wits, 
his Idp. cannot think the sight of soldiers in 
Windsor Castle should have such cifect, the 
child having been scen playing and well after 
that time of removal, and, as his Idp. is in- 
formed, was sick of the worms, and this afttright- 
ment never spoken of tll this occasion.—The 
dispossession was indeed by soldiers; the king’s 
commands not being otherwise to be executcd 
there, no sheriff or other civil officer being per- 
mitted to come into the king’s house and gar- 
rison, by order of the place : and these were 
the only causes of this dispossession, and not 
any concernmentin his election to parliament, 
which is most evident, in that he did stand for 
burvess, wherein the election was free, and was 
elected by the conmonalty of the town ; but 
his election afterwards was avoided by the 
house of commons, As to the seizing Mr. T. 
by soldiers out of the precincts of the Castle, 
and carrying him into the Castle, without war- 
rant or any lawful cause, his Idp. saith, That. 
the time of his securing was 8 weeks before 
his election ; and that the place where Mr, 

T. was apprehended, was within the juris- 
diction of the Castle (as he taketh it), for that 
the courts were there held by the said Win. T. 
as clerk to the Constable of the Castle, who, 
being a counsellor at law, would not have kept 
courts there as his lordship’s deputy, if the 
same had been out of the Jurisdiction of the 
said Castle. And his Idp. saith, That he being 
Informed and assured that the said Mr. T. was 
not a prisoner tor debt; and the said Mr. T. 
having insolently disobeyed his majesty’s com- 
mands concerning his own house, and spoken 
several scandalous and opprobrious words 
against his Idp. and his family, his Idp. did 
command an officer and some few soldiers to 
carry him to the guard, where he was detained 
some few hours, and after set at liberty; and 
his Idp. denies that any bail was tendered to 
him for his enlargement: and his Idp. being 
constable and governor of the said Castle (it 


being then a garrison forthe king), and be- 


heving that 1¢ might be a great encouragement 
to other's to disobey commands, if this insolence 
were not taken notice of and punished ; these 
were the truc causes of his being sent for; and 
hopes it will not be imputed to him as done 
arbitrarily, or in contempt of the law, to which 
he hath always shewn ready obedience, and 
hath asserted its authority in the worst of 
times, with the hazard of his life. 

‘Tothe 2nd Article, he saith, That, as Con- 
stable of the said Castle, his Idp. claims to 
have the disposition of several of those offices 
in possession ot Wm. T. by colour of his 
patent: but denies any contemptuous words 
spoken of the king’s Great Seal, or otherwise 
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than to the effect and purpose to vacate his 
patent, which his Idp. was informed by his 
Counsel to be void in law. 

‘To the 3rd Article, this Idp. denies any 
uncivil addresses to Wm. T.’s daughter, or of 
any threats of ruin to her family. 

‘Tothe 4th, he saith, That there were seve- 
ral rooms in the Timber Yard in the possession 
of the said Wm, T. all which (except such as 
he claimed to belong to him as surveyor of the 
said Castie) did belong to several artificers, to 
some by patent, and to others by constant 
usage and enjoyment; and that, by his ma- 
Jesty’s order under his majesty’s privy signet of 
the 23th Feb. 1664, the rooms belonging to the 
artihcers of the said Castle are commanded to 
be restored to them ; and, that his Idp. might 
be sureto do no man injury, he desired several 
genilemen of the neighbourhood, who had 
been well acquainted with the ctlices and usage 
of the said Castle (whereof the said Wm. ‘I’. 
was one),to make enquiry, and certity con- 
cerning the said rooms; which all of them 
(except Mr. 1.) accordingly returned, ¢ That 
the Rooms possessed by the said Win. T. 
belonged to divers artificers ;’ whereof Mr. T. 
having notice left at his house, his wife and 
family there refused to dcliver possession ac- 
cording to his majesty’s commands, but instead 
thereof returned reviling language ; and at this 
time when he was removed from the said rooms, 
the said Wm. T. was suspended from the place 
of Receiver by an order of his maj. and council, 
and Mr. Dudley Rouse placed in the said 
office, the said rooms claimed to belong to the 
said office were delivered to the said person 
that was placed in the said office, and the rest 
to the artificers to whom they belonged; but 
the rooms as surveyor are still in his possession, 
without any disturbance, 

‘To the 5th Article, he saith, That the sug- 
gestions in his majesty’s Warrant of the 30th 
Nov. 1665, for restrainmg Wm. T. from guing 
out of the said Castle, are true; and that he 
was taken by the marshal and brought into 
the Castle without any soldiers, and during his 
restraint there he was not a cluse prisoner by 
his lordship’s directions as by his lordship’s 
Warrant will appear; neither did he at any 
cyaad refuse bail for him, for none was ten- 
a And as for Henry Marten’s liberty, 

is lordship saith, it was not done with his 
_ privity or consent ; but saith, be hath since 
aa thereinto, and finds the fact to be, 
cay the lord Lovelace, being lord lieut. of 
&, County, coming to Windsor, sent to the 
a to ee leave for Henry Marten (his 
ingl r-in-law) to dine with him, who accord. 
e'y gave him leave, and sent the marshal with 

i who brought him back again. 

te ee he saith, That the first Habeas 
delivered ip ce immediate, and was 

ce ordship s ubsence, he being 
aim or ae sani oe Oxford, and did not 
he 2nd Habens As alter the return thereof. 
Orpus was not delivered to 


Pa Fs f afternoon at Windsor, and 


the term ended on Monday following ; so as, 
by reason of the shortness of the time, he 
could not make return thereof ; and his Idp, 
doth deny that he called the person that deli- 
vered the said writ, ‘rogue ;’ or used any 
reviling or reproachitul language against him 
for the Delivery of the said writ; and upon 
the Pluries Habeas Corpus, his Idp. made a 
return thercot in duc time, and the court of 
king’s bench saw cause to hold him bound by 
recognizance to appear the last day of the 
term, to answer any information that shuuld be 
exhibited against ‘him for the matters in the 
Warrant. | 

‘To the 7th he saith, That he knows not 
what Mr. T. might hear concerning his future 
imprisonment, nor what his guilt might make 
him apprehend; but that his iordship had not 
the least thought of it himself. He assured a 
noble peer of this house, who writ to him on 
Mr, ‘I’s behalt, that he would not imprison ~ 
hun; neither was he afterwards imprisoned by 
his Idp. or did any warrant or command from 
his Idp, issue to that purpose. And as to the 
allegation, that he hath been enforced to leave 
his wife and family, it is surely a great mis- 
take; for he oftentimes since kept courts pub- 
licly at Windsor, without interruption, or cause 
of fear —Having thus most plainly expressed 
to your lordships the truth of his proceedings, 
he humbly submits the same to your lordships 
judzment.” | 

‘The said Answer was communicated to the 
commons, but it does not appear from the. 
Journals that they made any replication there- 
to. 

Disagreement between the two Houses.] Soon 
after this Impeachment, a difference cnsued 
between the lords and commons, concerning a. 
Poll-Bill, and the Bill tor taking the Public 
Accounts; the former were for doing it by com- 
mission from the king, and not by Bill, as was 
proposed by the commons. ‘The consequence 
of which was, that the latter in some heat re- 
solved, “ That this proceeding of the lords in 
going by Petition to the king for a Commission 
for taking the Public Accounts, while there 
was a bill sent up by this house, and depeud- 
ing betore them, for taking the Accounts ano- 
ther way, is unparliamentary, and of danycrous 
consequence.” A few days aiter, they lkewise 
declared, “ That, according to the right and 
settled course of parliament apoo Bills, neither 
a bill, nor any part thereof is to be communi- 
cated to his majesty by either liouse, uotl the 
whole be agreed unto by both houses.” As to 
the Poll-Bill, the lords in a free Conference 
insisted, among other things, upon adiiing some 
names to the commissioners. To which the — 
commons disagreed ; but without the least as- 
serting their peculiar rights as to Money-Bills : 
they only gave this reason for their non-com- 
pliance,  Thatit hath been observed, that in 
all Acts of Subsidies and of Poll-Mouncy, the 
preater the number of commissioners, the less 
money hath been raised; for many commis 
sioners incumber one another, and rather pro- 
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cure the case of themsclves, and their many | we have therefore prepared a Poll Bill; where- 
friends, than the advance of the king’s service, | by we have brought in all sorts of persons, 
and the public benefit.” professions, and personal estates, to give their 
The Speaker's Speech to the King, on pre-} assistance to your majesty, and to ease the 
senting the Poli-Bill.) Jan. 18. The king | land-tax: ¢ Multorum mambus grande levatur 
came to the house of peers, and commanded ' onus.’ This Bill, we hope, will speedily bring 
the attendance of the commons; who being | in a considerable sum of ready money for your 
come, their Speaker addressed his majesty as | majesty’s present use. We have hkewise taken 
follows : | care for supplying the remainder by another 
‘© May it please your most excellent majesty; ; Bil remaining with us, which in a short time 
Since the two houses of parhament, by your | will be ready to he presented to your majesty. 
Majesty’s command, were last convened, they ; —The better to enable your majesty’s good 
have with great care inspected the state of the , subjects to pay these several Aids, and with 
kingdom: they find your majesty engaged in a | chearfulness to supply your majesty’s future 
sharp and costly war, opposed by mighty | occasions; we thought it necessary to remove 
princes and states, that are in conjunction | a nuisance out of their way. The infinite 
against us. ‘They see with sorrow the greatcst ; number of Foreign Cattle that were daily im- 
part of your metropolitan city buried in ashes. | ported did glut our markets, and bring down 
These are ‘ Ardua Regni’ indced, and fit only | the Mao both of our home-bred cattle and 
for the advice of a loyal parliament. But, sir, | our lands; therefore we have prepared a Bill 
looking narrowly into things, we found our | for the prohibiting of any Foreign Cattle for 
hody politic entering into a consumption; our | 7 years.—We find your majesty’s Mint is not 
treasures, that are the sinews of war and the | so well employcd as formerly; and the reason 
bond of peace, as much exhausted; the great | is, Lecause the fees and wages of the officers 
aids which are given to your majesty for the | and workmen 1s In part paid out of the bullion 
maintenance of the war are but like the blood | that is brought to be coined, and what is want- 
in its circulation, which will return again, and | ing is made up by your majesty. We have, 
Nourish all the parts: but a great deal is yearly | therefore, for the ease of your majesty and 
transported in specie into France, to bring | those that shall bring in anv plate or bullion 
home apes and peacocks; and the best returns | to be coined there, made another provision, 
are but superfluities and vanities: we have | by an imposition upon wines, brandy, and 
therefore unanimously besought your majesty | cyder, imported from any forcign nations.— 
to stop this issue of blood; and we hope your | Ilaving given vour majesty this short account 
Majesty's most seasonable and gracious Pro- | at present, we shall, with your leave, return 
~ clamation will prevent the future expiration of | to perfect those bills that still remain with us; 
these spirits. —We have likewise heen alarmed | and we hope so to finish them to your majesty’s 
from all parts of the kingdom, by the Insolen- | satisfaction, that all your majesty’s enemies 
cics of Popish Priests and Jesuits, who, by | both at home and abroad may see and feel the 
their great numbers and bold writings, declare | etfects of this blessed correspondence between 
to all the world, they are in expectation of a | our gracions king and his loyal parliament.” 
plentiful harvest here in England: but your The King’s Speech, on passing the Poll Eill.] 
majesty, by your gracious Answer to the desire | After passing the said Hill, his majesty made 
of both your houses, your command for all of- | the following Speech : 
ficers.and soldiers in your majesty’s pay to} ‘ My Lords and Gentlemen; I have now 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, | passed your Bills; and I was in good hope to 
and your Proclamation for the Departure of | have had other bills ready to pass too. I can- 
Priests and Jesuits out of this nation, have in | not forget, that within few days after your 
@ great measure secured us against those fears. | coming together in Sept. both houses presented 
—When your majesty was pleased, at the | me with their Vote and Declaration, that they- 
opening of this session, to speak to us, you | would give me a Supply proportionable to my 
commandcd us to find out the best expedients , occasions: and the contidence of this made me 
we could, for carrying on the war with as little | anticipate that small part of my Revenue which 
burden to the people as was possible.—The | was unanticipated for the payment of the sea- 
knichts, citizens,and burgesses, of the commons | men: and my credit hath gone farther than I 
house of parliament, have industriously ap- | had reason to think it would; but it is now at 
plied: themselves to the consideration of this | an end.—This is the first day I have heard 
matter. They quickly resolved of a Supply | of any money towards a Supply, being the 18th 
for your majesty, suitable to your occasions, of of Jan. and what this wil] amount to, God 
1,800,000/.: but it hath taken up much of | knows; and what time J have to make such 
their time, so to lay this aid, that it may not | pre arations as are necessary to mect three 
seem a burden. A little weight lying always eh enemies as I have, you can well enough 
upon one shoulder will at length become un- | judge: and I must tell you, what discourses 
easy ; but being shifted sometimes to the other | soever are abroad, I am not in any treaty ; 
but, by the grace of God, I will not give over 


shoulder, there will be some refreshment.— Ae 
The greatest part of the taxes that have been | myself'and you, but will do what isin my power 


raised these 26 years were laid upon our lands, | for the defence of myself and you. It is high 
which made us desire to give them some rest: | time for you to make good your promise; and 


~. 
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it is high time for vou to be in the country, as 
well for the raising of money, as that the lords 
lieutenants and deputy lieutenants may watch 
thuse seditious spiuits which are at work to 
disturb the public peace; and therefore I am 
resulred to put an end to this sessiun on Mon- 
day vext come sevenniyht, before which time, 
I pray, Jet all things be made ready that [ am 
todispatch. Tam not willing to complain you 
have dealt unkindly with mein a Bill I have 
now passed, in which you have manifested a 
greater distrust of me than | have deserved. I 
do not pretend to be without infirmities: but 
Ihave never broken my word with you; and, 
if [ do not fatter myselt, the nation never had 
less cause to complain of grievances, or the 
least injustice or oppression, than it hath had 
in these 7 years it hath pleased God to restore 
meto you. I would be used accordingly.” 

Notwithstanding this intimidating specch, 
the commons proceeded with the affairs betore 
them; especially the Impeachment of lord 
Mordaunt, which had likewise given his ma- 
Jesty some offence. Serj. Maynard, sir R. At- 
kins, Mr. Wm. Peynne, &c. were appointed tu 
manave the evidence at the hearing: and on 
the 26th of Jan. read the Articles before the 
house of lords: but with dissatisfaction ob- 
served, that, during the reading of them, the 
lord Mordaunt was within the bar of the house. 
Uf this the commons complained, and moved, 
* That, according to former precedents in such 
proceedings, his Idp. might stand without the bar 
of the house.” And when one appeared as coun- 
cil fur him, was beginning to plead in this mat- 
ter, they thought fit to interrupt him, acquaint- 
ing the peers, ¢ ‘That his ldp. ought not to have 
any council assigned him to plead for him in 
matter of fact upon the Impeachment.’ This 
caused a conference, and, indeed, a ditference 
between the two houses: The lords insisted 
upon their rights and privileges, and on the 4th 
of Feb, confirmed their Order for the lurd 
Mordaunt’s sitting within the bar at his trial, 
produced two precedents for it, and declared 
themselves ready for the trial the next morning. 
The commons upon this were still more dissatis- 
fed, and desired a free conference ; in which 
Matters were carried so high, that the lords de- 
clared, § That they desired this conference to 

reserve a right understanding between both 
ouses; but insisted upon it, that they might 
deny a free conference with the commons, 
citing a precedent, 12th Jac. where a free 
conference was denied the commons in point 
of one imposition ; and that in point of judica- 
ture (which the lords insisted on to be only 
in the king und themselves) they might deny 
the commons a free conference. 

The Speaker's Speech to the King at the Pro- 
gation.| Feb. 8. Bu: all these disputes were 
ended this day by the appearance of the king 
1D the house of peers, who sent for the com- 
mons in order to@ prorogation. Their Speaker 
sir Edw. Turner, having several Bills ready, 


poented them with this fullowing Speech to 
ss majesty ; 


“6 May it please your most excellent majes- 
ty; Nothing conduceth more to the happiness 
vf a nation than a mght understanding be- 
tween the prince and the people: and nothing 
more advanceth this correspondence thin fre- 
quent meetings in common council. By the 
wisdom of our fture-fathers, the security of our ~ 
lives, our liberties, and our properties, 1s lodved 
inour Fovlish parliaments; and so gracious 
have your majesty’s predecessors been, that, 
for the satisfaction of their people, they have 
made several laws, some for ‘Triennial, some 
for Annual parliaments. Your majesty, by 
their example, upon the humble suit of vour 
lords and commons, hath in a former session 
of this parliament, passed an act for Triennial 
meetings in parliaments ; but in this your maj. 
hath exceeded all your predecessors, that, as 
your happy Restoration was in a Convention 
of parliament, so of your own accord, tor the 
public good, and as a demonstration of your 
extraordinary love to parliainents, you have 
vouchsafed, ever since your return, to converse: 
with your people in parliament ; this being the 
Gth year, and the 6th session, of this present 
parliament.—The last time your maj. was 
pleased to speak to us, you commanded us to 
make ready all things you were to dispatch 
thissession. In obedieuce thereunto, we have 
with all industry imaginable endeavoured so to 
prepare those matters that were before us, that 
your maj. and the whole nation may receive | 
satisfaction in our dispatches.—First, it con- 
cerned us tu keep our words with your majesty, 
in finishing that Supply which we proimised 
you for the carrying on the war. In order 
whereunto, I do here present unto your naj. 
this Bill of 11 Months Assessment upon our 
lands, to take place in a post-charge after the 
additional royal aid now current is expired. 
This act, together with the Poll Bull lately 
passed, we conceive, will fully make up the 
1,800,000/. we promised to your majesty.— We 
inust forever with humility acknowledge the 
justice of God, in punishing this whole nation 
by the late dreadful Contlazration of London. 
We know they were not the greatest sinners 
on whom the Tower of Svloe tcll; and doubt- 
less all our sins did contrioute to the tilliug up 
that measure, which, being full, drew down the 
wrath of God upon that city. Butit very much 
reviveth us to behold the miraculous blessing of 
God upon your majesty’s endeavours for the 
preservation of that part of the city which is 
left: ‘ Et fas est resurgere meenia Trojz.’ We 
hope God will direct your roval heart, and 
fortunate band, in a few days, to lay a foun- 
dation stone in the rebuilding that royal city; 
the heauty and praise whereof shall fill the 
whole earth.—For the encouragement of this 
noble work, we have prepared several Bills: 
one, fur the establishing a Judicatory, for the 
speedy determining all actions, and causes of 
action, that have or may arise between Iand- 
lords and tenants, upon this sad accident. 
Though, I persuade myselt, no Englishman 
would be exempted fro:n making some offering 
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to carry on this pious undertaking, yet the; 
exemplary charity of your majesty’s 12 re- 
verend Judecs as fit with honour to be men- 
tioned betore your majesty: they are willing to | 
spend all their sand that doth not run out in| 
your majesty’s immediate service, of dispens- 
ing justice in their several courts to your peo- | 
pie, in hearing and determining those contro- | 
versies that may arse upon old agreements, , 
and making new rules between owners and te- | 
nants, for their mutual encouragement in this 
glorious acuon. We have likewise preparcd | 
a Bill for the Regularity of the new Buildings, 
that they may be raised with more couveni- 
ency, beauty, and security, than they had before. | 
Some streets we have ordered to be opened | 
aud enlarged, and many obstructions to be re- 
moved; but all with -your majesty’s approba- 
tion, This we conceive cannot be done with | 
justice, unless a compensation be given to those 
that shali be losers: we have therctore laid an 
Imposition of 12 pence upon every chalder, 
‘and 12 p. upon every ton of coals, that shall | 
be brought into the port of London, for 10 
" years, the better to enable the lord mayur and 
aldermen to recompense those persons whose 
grounds shall be taken trom them.—Rome 
was not builtin a day; nor can we, in the 
close of this session, tintsh the rules for the 
dividing of Parishes, rebuilding of the churches, 
and the ornamental parts of the citv. These 
things must rest that we intended, till another 
session, But we know your maj. in the mean 
tine will take them into your princely conside- 


4 


| 


and convenicntly restored.—And now, great 
sir, having thus happily finished the business of 
this session, we beg your majesty’s leave that 
we may return to our own homes, there to put 
m execution the good laws which you have 
made, and to dciend our several countries 
agaist all designs to disturb the peace of the 
nation, Aud we beseech Almighty God, who 
hath bitherto wondcrtully preserved your ma- 
Jesty’s person, and made you glorious in all 
on achievements, stllto prosper your forces 

oth at sea and land, till be hath made your 
taj. an asvium for all your friends, and a ter- 
ror to your enemies both at home and abroad.’ 

Phe King’s Speech at the Prorogation.| After 
passing the said Bills his majesty made the fol- 
lowing Speech ; 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; I thank you 
for this other bill of Supply which you have 
given me ; and [assure you, the money shall 
be fail out for the ends it is given. I hope 
we shall live to have bills of this nature in the 
old stile, with fewer provisos. I looked to 
have had somewhat offered to me concerning 
the Accompts of the Money that hath been 
already raised since the war; which since you 
have not done, I will take care (after so much 
noise) that the same be not stifled, but will 
Issue Out mv commission in the manner I for- 
merly promised the house of peers: and the 
commissioners shall have very much to answer, 


ration, and make it your care that the houses of 
God and your own royal chamber be decently 


if they do not discover all matters of fraud and 
cozenage.—The season of the year is very far 
spent, in whicn our enemies have got great 
advantages over us; but, by the grace of God, 
I wall make all the preparations | can, and as 
fast asTcan. And yeel must tell you, that 
if any goud overtures be made for an honour- 
able peace, I will not reject them; and I be- 
lieve all suber men will be glad to sce it brought 
to pass.—I shall now prorogue you ull to- 


wards winter, that you may in your several 


places intend the peace and security of your 
several countries, were there are unquiet spi- 
rits enough working. And [ do pray you, 
and Ido expect it from you, that you will 
use your utmost endeavours to remove all 
those false imaginations in the hearts of the 
people, which the malice of ill men have in- 
dustriously infused into them, of I know not 
what jealousies and grievances; for L must 
tell you again, and Iam sure I am in the right, 
that the people had never so little cause to 
complain of oppression and gricvances as they 
have had since my return to you. It the taxes 
and impositions are heavy upon them, you 
will put them in mind, that a war with such 
powertul enemies cannot be maintained with- 
out taxes: and I am sure that the moncy raised 
thereby comes not into my purse.—I shall add 
no more, but that [ promise myself all gcod 
elects from your aitections and wisdoms, 
where-ever you are. And I hope we shall 
mncet again of one mind, tor my honour, and 
the good of ‘the kingdom. And now, my lord. 
privy seal, do asT have directed you.” Where- 
upon the Lord Privy Seal declared the parlia- 
ment to be prorogued to the 10th of October, 

Principal Occurrences during the Kecess.] 
The following is a sbort account of the prin- 
cipal Occurrences which took place during the 
recess. * Charles besan to be sensible, that all 
the ends, for which the war had been under- 
taken, were likely to prove entirely abortive. 
The Dutch, even when single, had defended 
themselves with vigour, and were every day 
inproving in their military skill and prepara- 
tions. Though their trade had suffered ex- 
tremely, their extensive credit enabled them to 
Icvy great sums; and while the seamen of 
England loudly complained for want of pay, 
the Dutch navy was regularly supplied with 
money and every thing requisite for its subsist- 
ence. As two powerlul kings now supported 
them, every place, from the extremity of Nor- 
way to the coasts of Bayonne, was become 
hostile to the English. And Charles, neither 
fond of action, nor stimulated by any violent 
ambition, earnestly sought for means of re- 
storing tranquillity to his people, disgusted with 
a war, which, being joined with the plague 
and fire, had proved so fruitless and destruc- 
tive. The first advances towards an accom- 
modation were made by England. When the 
king sent for the body of sir Wm. Berkeley, 
he insinuated to the states his desire of peace 
on reasonable terms; and their answer core 
responded in the same amicable intentions, 
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Charles, however, to maintain the appearance 
of superiority, still insisted that the States 
should treat at London; and they agreed to 


reluctance forced into the war, and that the 
events of it were fot such as to inspire them 
with great desire of its continuance. The 


make him this compliment so far as concerned | French, he knew, had been engaged into hos- 


theinselves: but being engaged in alliance 
with two crowned heads, they could not, they 
sad prevail with these to depart in that respect 
from their dignity. On a sudden, the king 
went sv far on the other side as to offer the 
sending of ambassadors to the Hague; but 
this proposal, which seemed honourable to the 
Dutch, was meant only to divide and distract 
them, by affording the English an opportunity 
to curry un cabals with the disaffected party. 
The offer was therefore rejected; and coufe- 
rences were secretly held in the queen-mother’s 
apartinents at Paris, where the pretensions of 
buth parties were discussed. The Dutch made 
equitable proposals; either that all things 
should be restored to the same condition in 
which they stood before the war ; or that both 
parues should continue in possession of their 
present acquisitions. Charles accepted of the 
latter proposal; and almost every thing was 
adjusted, except the disputes with regard to 
the Isle of Polerone. This island lies in the 
East Indies, and was formerly valuable for its 
produce of spices. The English had been mas- 
ters of it; but were dispossessed at the time 
when the violences were committed against 
them at Amboyna, Cromwel had stipulated 
to have it restored ; and the Hoilanders, hav- 
ing frst entirely destroyed all the spice trees, 
maintained, that they had ‘executed the treaty, 
but that the English had been anew expelled 
during the course of the war. Charles re- 
newed his pretensions to this island ; and as 
the reasons on both sides began to multiply, 
and seemed to require a long discussion, it was 
agreed to transfer the treaty to some other 
place; and Charles made choice of Breda — 
Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the 
English ambassadors. They immediately de- 
sired, that a suspension of arms should be 
agreed to, till the several claims could be ad- 
Justed : but this proposal, scemingly so natural, 
was rejected by the credit of de Wit. ‘That 
penetrating and active minister, thoroughly 
acquainted with the characters of princes and 
the situation of affairs, had discovered an op- 
portunity of striking a blow, which might at 
once restore to the Dutch the honour lost du- 
ring the war, and severely revenge those inju- 
nes, which he ascribed to the wanton ambition 
and injustice of the English.— Whatever pro- 
Jects might have been formed by Charles for 
secreting the money granted him by parlia- 
ment, he had hitherto failed in his intention. 
The sal gor of such vast armaments had ex- 
hausted all the supplies; and even a great 
debt was contracted to the seamen. ‘The king 
therefore was resolved to save, as far as possi- 
ble, the last supply of 1,800,000/. and to em- 
ploy it for payment of his debts, as well those 
which had been occasioned by the war, as 
those which he had formerly contracted. He 
observed, that the Dutch had been with great 
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tilities by no. other motive than that of sup- 
porting their ally; and were now mere desi- 
rous than ever of putting an end to the quarrel, 
The differences between the parties were so 
inconsiderable, that the conclusion of peace 
appeared infallible ; and nothing but forms, at 
least sone vain points of honour, seemed to 
remain for the ambassadors at Breda to discuss, 
In this situation, Charles, moved by an ill- 
timed frugality, remitted bis preparations, and 
exposed England to one of the greatest atlronts 
which it has ever received. Two small squa- 
drons alone were equipped; and during a war 
with such potent and martial enemies, every 
thing was left almost in the same situation as 
in times of the most profound tranquillity. — 
De Wit protracted the negotiation at Breda 
and hastened the naval preparations. The 
Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under the 
cominand of de Ruyter, and threw the Eng- 
lish into the utmost consternation, A chain 
had been drawn across the river Medway; © 
some fortifications had been added to Sheer- 
ness and Upnore-castle = but all these precau- 
tions were unequal to the present necessity. 
Sheerness was soon taken; nor could it be 
saved by the valour of sir Edward Sprague, 
who detended it. Having the advantage of a 
spring tide and an easterly wind, the Dutch 
pressed on, and broke the chain, though for- 
tied by some ships, which had been there 
sunk by orders of the duke of Albemarle, (10th 
June). ‘hey burned the three ships which 
lay to guard tic chain, the Matthias, the Unity, 
and the Charles the fifth. After damaging se- 
veral vessels, and possessing themselves of the 
hull of the royal Charles, which the Enghsh 
had burned, they advanced with six men of 
war and five fire-ships, as far as Upnore-castle, 
where they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal 
London, and the Great James. Captain Dou- 
clas, who commanded on board the Royal 
Oak, perished in the flames, though he had an 
easy opportunity of escaping. ‘ Never was it 
known,’ he said, * that a Douglas bad left his 
post without orders.’ The Hollanders fell 
down the Medway without receiving any con- 
siderable damage; and it was apprehended, 
that they might next tide sail up the Thames, 
and extend their hostilities even to the bridge 
of London. Nine ships were sunk at Wool- 
wich, four at Blackwall; platforms were raised 
in many places, fopnished’ with artillery: the 
trained bands were called out; and oy 
place was in a violent agitation. The Dutc 

sniled next to Portsmouth, where they mado a 
fruitless attempt: they met with no better 
success at Plymouth: they insulted Harwich : 
they sailed again upon the Thames as far as 
Tilbury, where they were repulsed. The whole. 
coast was in alarm; and had the French. 
thought proper at this time to’ join the Dutch 
ficet, and to invade England, consequences the 
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most fatal might justly be apprehended. But 
Lewis had no intention to push the victory to 
such extreniues, His interest required that a 
balance sould be kept between the two ma- 
ritime powers; not that an uncontrouled su- 
periurity should be given to either.—Great 
Indignation prevailed among the English to 
see an cnemy, whom they regarded as interior, 
whom they bad expected totally to subdue, 
and over whom they bad gated many honour- 
able odvantages, now of a sudden ride undis- 
puted masters of the ocean, burn their ships 
an their very harbours, fill every place with 
confusion, and stuke a terror into the capital 
itself. But though the cause of all these dis- 
asters could be ascribed neither to bad fortune, 
to the misconduct of admirals, nor to the ill 
behaviour of seamen, but solely to the avarice, 
at least to the improvidence, of the govern- 
ment; no dangerous symptoms of discontent 
appeared, and no attempt fur an insurrection 
was inade by any of those numerous sectaries, 
who had been so openly branded tor their re- 
bellious principles, and who upon that suppo- 
sition had been treated with such severity.— 
In the present distress, two expedients were 
embraced: an artny uf 12,000 men was sud- 
denly levied : and the parliament, though it lay 
under prorogation, was summoned to meet.*” 


Sixt Sessron oF THE SECOND PARLIAMENT. 


July 25, 1667. Ilis majesty having pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 10th of October,t 
and being advised, that the weighty affairs of 
the kingdom might require a sooner day of 
their meeting ; he thercture, by his procla- 
mation, having summoned them to meet on 
this day; both houses met accordingly, when the 
commons were prdéceeding to business, the 
Speaker informed them, that his majesty had 
commanded him to let them know, that, con- 
ceiving the house might not Le full act their 
first meeting, he had deferred his coming to 
acquaint them with what he had to say, till 
Monday next: and that the house ‘should 
adjourn till that day. ‘ Whether, says Mr. 
Ralph, “ the house was disgusted with this 
usage, or met in an ill humour from the ill 
situation of the public affairs, or wanted to 
make their own advantage of the public cala- 
mities, they did not obey his majesty’s injunc- 
tion, till they had first come to a Resolution 
nem, con, “ That his maj. be humbly desired, 
by such members as are his privy counsel, 


* Hume, vol. vii. p. 427. 

+ It being a current opinion, or rather an un- 
questioned certainty, that upon n prurogation 
a parliament cannot be convened before the 
. day, though upon an adjournment it may; 
Mr. Prynne had been brought privately to the 
King to satisfy him, that upon an extraordinary 
occasion he might do it: and his judgment, 
which in all other cases he did enough under- 
value, very much confirmed him in what he 
had a mind to.™ Lord Clarendou’s Life, 
p. 423. 


. 


countries at such a time as this 1s. 


that when a peace is concluded, the new- 
raised Forces be disbanded.” 

The King’s Specch.| July 29. This day 
his majesty caine to the house of peers and 
made a short Speech tu both houses to this 
elfect : 

‘© He conceived, he could not give his houses 
of parliament a greater testimony of hig allec- 
tions to them, than by sending for them when 
he was in such straits as were superior to any 
other counsels ; which now being over, he was 
confident, he could not better please them, 
than to dismiss them again to their several 
His maj. 
said, The Peace beiig now concluded, the 
Articles would be made public within a few 
days, which he supposed would seem reason- 
able to them, and all Christendom as mucli 
rejoice at the peace as they were disturbed by 
the war. His maj. further told his houses, 
That their own atlairs now require their pre- 


sence elsewhere ; and he did hope they would 


use all industry and seventy (for both were 
necessary) to reduce the people to a better 
temper than they have been in of late. His 
maj. further said, He wondered what one thing 
he had done since his coming into England, to 
persuade any sober person that he did mtend 
to yovern by a Standing Army; he said he was 
more an Englishman than so. Ile desired, for 
as much as concerned hin, to preserve the 
laws ; and if others will pay that due respect 
they owe to the laws, there would be no fear 
ot any such thing. His maj. said, ‘The last 
year he raised some troops, which he dishanded 
as soon as the season would permit ; and he 
was certain, he deferred raising forces long 
enough this year, in that he gave not one com- 
mission till the enemy was landed; and he was 
sure, that the persons now in commission are 
such as will be as desirous to be out of the em- 
ployment as to continue in it. He turther said, 
he would say no more, but that he hoped his 
two houses of parliament should mect here in 
Oct. next, and that they would then come with 
such inclinations as may restore the kingdom 
to as good a condition as it were everin; and 
he did assure them he should not be wanting 
on his part.”—The parliament was then pro- 
rogued to the 10th of October. 

Principal Occurrences during the Recess— 
Fall of the lord Chancellor Clarendon.| ‘* The 
signing of the Treaty at Breda,” says Mr. 
Hume,® “ extricated the king from his present 
difficulties. The English ambassadors received 
orders to recede from those demands, which 
however frivolous in themselves, gould not now 
be relinquished, without acknowledging a su- 
periority in the enemy. Polerone remained 
with the Dutch; satisfaction for the ships Bona- 
venture and Good-hope, the pretended grounds 
of the quarrel, was no longer insisted on : 
Acadie was yiclded to the French. The ac- 
quisition of New-York, a settlement so impor- 
tant by its situation, was the chief advantage 


* Eluine vol. vii. p. 431. 
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which the English reaped from a war, in which 
the national character of bravery bad shone 
out with lustre, but where the misconduct of 
the government, especially in the .conclusion, 
had been no less apparent.—To appease the 
people by some sacrifice seemed requisite he- 
fore the meeting of parliament; and the pre- 
judices of the nation pointed out the victim. 
The Chancellor was at this time much ex- 
posed to the hatred of the public, and of every 
party which divided the nation. All the nu- 
merous sectaries regarded him as their deter- 
mined enemy ; and ascribed to his advice and 
influence those persccuting laws, to which they 
had lately been exposed. The catholics knew, 
that while he retained any authority, all their 
credit with the king and the duke would be 
‘entirely useless to them, nor must they ever 
expect any favour or indulgence. Even the 
royalists, disappointed in their sanguine hopes 
of preterment, threw a great load of envy on 
Clarendon, into whose hands the king seemed 
at first to have resigned the whole powcr of 
government. The sale of Dunkirk, the bad 
payment of the seamen, the disgrace at Chat- 
ham, the unsuccessful conclusion of the war; 
all these misfortunes were charged on the 
chancellor, who, though he had ever opposed 
the rupture with Holland, thought it still bis 
duty to justify what he could not prevent. A 
‘building, likewise, of more expence and mag- 
nificence than -his slender fortune could afford, 
being unwarily undertaken by bin, much ex- 
posed him to public reproach, as if he had ac- 
quired great riches by corruption, The popu- 
ace gave it commonly the appellation of Dun- 
kirk house.—The king himself, who had al- 
ways more revered than loved the chancellor, 
was now totally estranged from him. Amidst 
the dissolute manners of the court, that mi- 
nister still maintained an inflexible dignity, 
and would not submit to any condescensions, 
which he deemed unworthy of his age and 
character. Buckingham, a man of profligate 
morals, happy in his talent for ridicule, but 
exposed in his own conduct to all the ridicule 
which he threw on others, still made him the 
object of his raillery, and gradually lessened in 
the king that regard which he bore to his mi- 
nister, When any difficulties arose, either for 
want of power or money, the blame was still 
thrown on him, who, it was believed, had 
carefully at the restoration checked all lavish 
concessions to the king. And whut perhaps 
touched Charles more nearly, he found in Cla- 
rendon, it is said, obstacles to his pleasures as 
wellas to his ambition.—The king, disgusted 
with the homely person of his consort, and de- 
sirous of having children, had hearkened to 
proposals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence 
either of her being pre-engaged to another, 
or of having made a vow of chastity before 
her marriage. He was farther stimulated hy 
his passion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman; @ Indy of great beauty, 
and whose virtue he had hitherto found im- 
pregnable: but Clarendon, apprehensive of 


the consequences attending a disputed title, 
and perhaps anxious for the succession of his 
own grandchildren, engaged the duke of Rich- 
mond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put . 
an end to the king’s hopes. It is pretended 
that Charles never forgave this disappoint- 
ment.—When politics, therefore, and inclina- 
tion both concurred to make the king sacrifice 
Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory 
of his past services was not able any longer to 
delay his fall. The great seal was taken from 
him, and given to sir Orlando Bridgeman, by 
the title of lord keeper. Southampton, the 
treasurer, was new dead, who had persevered 
to the utmost in his attachments to the chan- 
cellor. The last time he appeared at the 
council-table, he exerted his friendship with a 
vigour which neither age nor infirmities eould 
abate. ‘This man,” said he, speaking of Cla-. 
rendon, “is @ true protestant, and an honest 
Englishman ; and while he enjoys power, we 
are secure of our laws, liberties, and religion. 
I dread the consequences of his removal.”— 
But the fall of the Chancellor was not sufficient 
to gratify the malice of his enemies: his total 
ruin was resolved on. The duke of York in 
vain exerted his interest in behalf of his fa 
ther-in-law. Both prince and people united 
in promoting that violent measure; ‘and no 
means were thought so proper for ingratiating 
the court with a parliament, which had so long 
been governed by that very minister, who was 
now to be the victim of their prejudices.” 


SEVENTH SESSION OF THESECOND PARLIAMENT, 


The King’s Speech at the openiig of the Ses- 
sion.]| Oct.10. This day both houses met: 
his majesty opened the Session with the tol- 
lowing short Speech : 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; When we last 
met here, about 11 weeks ago, I thourcht fit 
to prorogue the parliament till this day, resolv- 
ing that there should be a session now, and to 
give myself time to do some things [ have 
since dene, which I hope will not be unwel- 
come to you, but a foundation tor a greater 
confidence between us for the future. The 
other reasons of that prorogation, and some 
other matters with which I would acquaint you, 
I have commanded my Lord Keeper to declare 
unto you.” : 

The Lord Keeper Bridgman’s Speech.| Then 
the Lord Keeper* spake as followeth: — 


* « Sir Orlando Bridgman was a man of good 
natural parts, which he very carefully improv 
ed by study and application. He was, soon 
atter the Restoration, made lord chief baron 
of the exchequer; whence he was,-in a few 
months, removed to the common pleas. While - 
he presided in this court, his reputation was at 
the height: then his moderation and equity 
were such, that he seemed to carry a chancery 
in his breast. Upon his receiving the great 
seal, his reputation began to decline: he was 
timid and irresolute, and this timidity was still 
increasing with his years, His judgment was 
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‘© Mv lords; and you knights, citizens, and 


burgesses of the house of commons; This par- . 
liament (after many good and wholesome laws 


made with your advice in several sessions, 


many great Supplies and Aids given to his ma- | 


jesty, and for the maintenance of the wars, 
and many other signal testimonies of your 
affection and duty to him, for which he again 
aud again renews unto you his most hearty 
thanks) was, as you very well know,prorogued 
from Feb. last, till this 10th day of Oct.; his 
majesty having then reason to believe that 
there would be no cause of your re-assembling 
in the ean time.—But, in this interval, the 
Dutch (who, since the war begun, were 
strengthened by the union of France and Den- 
mark, having a great flect) actually invaded the 
Jand; and the French at the same time had 
a royal army in the field, not far from the sea 
coast, the conjunction of which with the others, 
in some desiyn against England, or some other 
of his majesty’s dominions, we had then cause 
to suspect.—In this strait bis may. (who in les- 
ser ditiiculties had frequent recourse unto his 
parliament, as his great and faithiul council, 
and theretore hath every year once, often 
twice, re-isse nbled you) thought it necessary 
to anticipate the time, and issued out procla- 
mations for vour mecting on the 25th of July 
Jast past. —This (though unusual) was done by 
the advice of bis privy council; public neces- 
sity and exigencics allowing, or at least dis- 

ensing with, many things, which (except 
yn such cascs) were not to be allowed, or 
dispensed withal.—Betore that 25th of July, 
there was a prospect and daily expectation, 
and (within 3 days following) an assurance 
of a Peace, concluded with, and ratitied, 
by our three potent adversarics. ‘Che storm 
which threatened us being thus blown over, 
and succeeded by so great a serenity, it 
was raised as a doubt by grave and wise 
men, whethcr or no, the necessities and 
dithculties which caused so early a summons 
being removed, you could sit or act as a par- 
liament before the 10th of Oct. being the fixed 
time to which you were formerly prorogued. 
For this cause, together with those others men- 
tioned by his majesty, he, in his princely wis- 
dom, held it necessary, in a matter of so great 
consequence, again to fix upon this day for 
your meciiug in parliament, about which there 
can be no dispute; which being thus twice 


Not equal to all the difficulties of his office. In 
nice points he was too much inclined to decide in 
favour of both parties; and to divide what each 
claimant looked upon as his absolute property. 
His lady, a woman of cunning and intrigue, 
was too apt to interfere in chancery suits; and 
his sons, who practised under him, did not bear 
the fairest characters. He is said to have been 
removed from his office for refusing to aflix the 
seal to the king’s Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience.” Granger, vol. iii. p. 361. Sce 
also North’s Life of the Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford, p. 88, 


ee ee on 


prefixed, and you meeting here upon a dou- 
ble call, his maj. hopes it is a happy omen, 
that this session of parliament (which in law 
is but one day, all acts of this session referring 
to it uniess otherwise specially provided) will 
be happy and prosperous to his majesty, to you 
and to the whole kingdom.—My Lords and 
Gentlemen ; His maj. supposes that no man 
would expect, that during your recess he should 
have refused overtures of Peace ; the vicinity, 
as well as potency, of his united eneinies, the 
great expences of the war, carried on with 
much disadvantage, by reason of the Plague and 
dismal Fire mm London, the consideration of the 
posture of affairs abroad (besides many other 
motives obvious unto you), induced him to em- 
brace the opportunity of concluding a peace.— 
But you well know, that though the war be at 
an eud, all the effects thereof are not yet end- 
cd: it will require time, and your good advice, 
to remove those obstructions which hinders the 
current of trade, both at home and abroad ; 
and ia this particular, his maj. thinks fit to 
recommend it to vour wisdom, to settle such 
a balance of Trade between his subjects of ihis 
hingdom and those of Scotland, as that we may 
not be prejudiced, by the import of their com- 
inodities hither, nor yet they so discouraged as 
to leave olf trading here, and find out another 
vent abroad, more dangerous to us. This he 
finds too hard tor him without your assistance, 
though (upon your recommending it to him) he 
hath used some endeavours therein.—His maj, 
formerly promised that you should havean Ac- 
compt of the Momes given towards the war, 
which his maj. hath commanded his officers 
to make ready; and since that way of come 
mission (wherein he had put the examination 
of them) hath been inetfectual, he is willing 
you should tollow your own method, examine 
themin what way and as strictly as you please. 
Ile doth assure you, he will leave every one 
concerned to stand or fall, according to his 
own Innocence or guilt.—Ilis maj. hath reason 
to believe, that soine disaffected persons (taking 
advantage of the public necessities) have spread 
abroad discourses and rumours reflecting upon 
the government, intending thereby to beget a 
dissatisfaction in his good subjects, And it 1s 
an easy thing to take exceptions, ‘ cum neque 
culpam humana intirmitas, neque calumniam 
regnandi ditiicultas, evitet.” But his maj. 
promiscs himself, from your good affections, 
that every onc of you, in your several places, 
will endeavour to preserve a good understand. 
ing between him and his people; and if an 
just grievances shall have happened, his may. 
will be as willing and ready to redress them for 
the future, as you to have them represented 
unto’ him.—And his maj. doubts not but you 
will give healing and moderate counsels, and 
imprint that known truth into the hearts of his 
subjects, that there 1s no distinct interest be- 
tween the king and his people ; but the good of 
the onc is the good of both.” 

Address of both Houses tothe King.] Oct. 15. 
Immediately after, the bouse of commons took 


~ 
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into consideration what had been said to them, 
and resolved upon an Address of thanks to his 
majesty, in which they desired and obtained 
the concurrence of the lords. Accordingly, 
this day the two houses in a body, with their 
Speakers, attended the king in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall ; where the Lord Keeper, 
as Speaker of the house of peers, in the name 
of both houses, repeated this following Address 
to bis majesty : 

“ We your majesty’s loyal and faithful sub- 
jects, the lords and commons in parliament 
assembled, having taken into our serious con- 
sideration your majesty’s gracious Speech, 
wherein you were pleased to let us know, that 
= majesty thought Gt to prorogue this par- 

ent ull the 10th of Oct. that you might 
give yourself time to do something which would 
not be unwelcome, but a foundation for a 
greater confidence between your majesty and 
your people; we find ourselves bound in duty 
to return your majesty our humble and hearty 
Thanks for the gracious Declaration of your 
royal intentions in that your majesty’s gracious 
Speech, and in that delivered by your majesty’s 
command by the Lord Keeper. And particu- 
larly, ¢ that your majesty hath been plea-cd to 
disband the Inte raised Forces; and to dismiss 
the Papists from out your guards, and other 
military employments: for your maj.’s care in 
quickening the execution of the Act fur re- 
straining the Importation of foreign cattle: fur 
causing the Canary Patent to be surrendered 
and vacated: and, more especially, that your 
majesty hath been pleased to displace the late 
Lord Chancellor, and remove him from the 
exercise of public trust and employment in 
affairs of state.’ To which Address his maj. 
was pleased to muke this return; ‘1 thank 
fou for your Thanks; I am glad the things I 
ave done have given you so guod satisfaction : 
and for the earl of Clarendon, I assure vou I 
will never employ him again in any public af- 
fairs whatsoever.” ® 
REISE hae ee ee 

*“ When the house of commons came toge- 

f, one Tomkins, a man of very contempt- 
able parts and of worse manners (who used to 

encourayed by men of design to set some 
Motion on foot, which they thought not fit to 
“ppear in themselves till they discerncd how 
it would take), moved the house ‘ that they 
might send a Message of Thanks to the king 
lor his Gracious expressions, and for the many 
good things which he had done, and particu- 
a for his removing the Chancellor ;? which 
ae ria by two or three, but rejected by 
ince @ thing unreasonable for them 

_) shew not the motives which had disposed 
majesty: and so a committee was appuinted 

Prepare such a Message as might be fit for 


mto send. And the lords the same day. 


ea to the king, without consulting with the 
§ che to give his majesty Thanks for the 
wae he had made to them in the morning, 

Commonly used to be done. The king 


Vn himself very much offended that the 
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PROCEEBIXGS RELATIVE TO THE IMPEACHMENT 
OF THE Eara oF CLARENDON. 

Oct. 26. The commons took into examina- 

tion the conduct of the earl of Clarendon, to 


proposition in the house of commons for re- 
turning Thanks to him had not succeeded, and 
nore that it had been opposed by many of his 
own servants ; and commanded them ‘ to press 
aud renew the motion: that his honour was 
concerned init; and therefore he would expect 
Thanks, and would take it very ill of any of 
his own servants who refused to concur in it.’— 
Hereupon it was again moved: but notwith- 
standing all the Jabour that had been used 
contrary to all custom and privilege of parlia- 
ment, the question Leld six hours debate, very 
many speaking aguiost the injustice aid irre- 
gularity of it; they on the other side urging the 
hing’s expectation of it. In the end the ques- 
tion being put, it was beliercd the Noes were 
the greater number: but the division of the 
house was not urged for many reasons; and so 


the Vote was sent to the lords, who were de- 


sired to concur with them.—But it had there 
a greater contradiction. They had already 
returned their Thanks to the king; and now 
io send again, and to add any particular to it, 
would be very incongruous and without any 
precedent: nad thereiore they would not con- 
cur init. This obstinacy very much displeased 
the king: and he was persuaded by those who 
had hitherto prevailed with him, to believe that 
this contradiction, if he did not master it, 
would run through all his business that should 
be brought into that house. Whereupun his 
maj. reproached many of the lords tor pre- 
suming to oppose und cross what was so ab- 
solutcly necessary fur bis service: and sent to 
ihe abp. of Canterbury, ‘ that he should in his 
nnajcsty’s nnme command all the Bishops bench 
to concur in it; and if they should refuse it, he 
would make them repent it ;’ with many other 
very severe reprehensions and animadversions, 
This being done io so extraordinary a manner, 
the duke of York told his majesty, § how much 
it was spuken of and wondered at:’ to which 
his ma). replied, ‘that his honour was en- 
gayved, and that he would not be satisfied if 
Thanks were not returned to him by both 
houses; and that it should go the worse for the 
Chancellor if his friends opposed it”) And-he 
commanded h. r. h. that he should not cross it, 
but was contented to dispense with his attend- 
ance, and gave him leave to be absent from 
the debate ; which liberty many others likewise 
took: and so when i¢ was again moved, though 
it sull was confdcotly opposed, it was carried 
by a major part, many being absent.—And se 
both houses attended the king and gave him 
Thanks, which his majesty graciously received 
as a boon he looked for, and said somewhat 
that implied that he was much displeased with 
the Chancellor; of which some men thought 
they were to make the best use they could, 
And therefore, after the kiny’s Answer was re- 
ape to the house of peers, as of course what- 
Q 
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whose charge Mr. Edward Seymour ® then Inid 
many great and heinuus crimes. Upon which 
there arose a debate in the house how they 
should proceed upon it, some moving he should 
be impeached in the name of the commons, 
till Articles should be formed against him; 
others urged, that witnesses should be first exa- 
mined, tu see how the Charge might be made 
good, Icst, in case of failure, it might reflect on 
the honour of the house. After a long debate, 
@ cummittee was appointed to earch records 
for parliamentary proceedings in the like cases; 
from which Mr. Veuphan making report on the 
29th, that they had found various proceedings 
in several parliaments, there arose another 
long debate, which was maintained with great 
warmth. 

Sir Thomas Littleton said, that in cases cri- 
minal, they find proceedings to have been, 
sometimes by Articles, sometimes by word of 
mouth ; but in capital crimes no proceedings 
appear till the earl of Strafford’s case, against 
whoin the house carried up a general Impeach- 
ment; the reason whereof seems to be this: 
some votes were made in the house at which 
the king takes offence, as if they would pro- 
ceed upon common fame; whereupon they 
vindicate their proceedings as done in a par- 
liamentary way, and appoint a committee to 
withdraw for about half an hour to consider 
the matter for a conference with the lords 
about the Charge, and upon their report a 
general Charge is carried up to the lords’ bar; 


soever the king says upon any Message is al- 
“ways reported, it was proposed, ‘ That the 
king’s Answer might be entered into the Jour- 
nal-Book ;’ which was rejected, as not usual, 
even when the king himself’ spoke to both 
houses; nor was what he now said entered in 
the house of commons. However, when they 
had consulted together, finding that they had 
not yet so particular a record of the displea- 
sure against the Chancellor, as what he had 
said upon this Message did amount unto, they 
moved the house again, ‘ that it might be en- 
tered in the Book:’ and it was again rejected. 
All which would not serve the turn; but the 
duke of Buckingham a third tine moved it, as 
@ thing the king expected: and thereupon it 
was entered.” Clarendun’s Life, p. 443. 
© Afterwards sir Edward, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and Treasurer of the Navy. —* The 
ablest man of his party was Seymour, who was 
the first Speaker of the house of commons, 
that was hot bicd to the law. He was a man 
of great birth, being the elder branch of the 
Seymour family; aud was agraccful man, bold 
and quick, He was violent against the court, 
till he forced himself into good posts. He knew 
the house and every man in it so well, that by 
Jooking about he could tell the fate of any 
question.” Burnet. 

“« From being a wild spark about town, he 
came early into the court, and was of that 
gang that routed the lord chancellor. His 


é 
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the principal Charge then was for advising to 
bring over the Irish Anny, and the single proof 
was sir Henry Vane, so the Impeachment went 
up tor High-Treason, though no member would 
positively say he would make the Charge good, 
So for the bishop of Canterbury there was no 
Impeachment, but a Charge in general. And 
if you take not the samie course now, but in- 
sist upon examining witnesses first, the dith- 
cultics will be unanswerable ; for is it hke that 
men before they shall see you in earnest will 
have their names produced against the earl of 
Clarendon? If this be your proceeding, we 
must never expect to impeach a great man 
more. If you think there is nothing in the 
Charge leave it, but if you think it is worth 
your while take heed of making such a dan- 
gerous precedent as by neglecting it to wound 
your liberties; but proceed in the usual way 
with a general Impeachment. 

Serjeant Maynard.t I stand not up to give 
advice, but to speak to matter of fact in the 
business of Strafford and Canterbury. I at- 
tended that business from the beginning: sir 
J. Clotworthy informed something against 
Strafford to be direct treason, that he had 
assumed an arbitrary power in Ireland, and 
dispossessed one Savage by force of arms, and 
undertook to prove it. Sir H. Vane also told 
them that he had a note taken out of his father’s 
cabinet, containing the advice which Strafford 
gave the king in that case. Namely, the king 
wanting money, and the question being how 


entrance was through the parliament; for, be- 
ing buoyed upon tl:e Western alliance, he was 
considerable in the house of commons. He 
served as Speaker thcre eleven years; and, as 
such, was called to the privy council. He was 
ambitious and proud in the highest degree; 
and was supposed to decline no means that 
tended to his advancement. When he was of 
the privy council, he scorned to speak at the 
lower end, where his place was, but commonly 
walked up ‘near the king, and standing behind 
the chairs of the chancellor, or other great 
lords, spoke to the king. And, as his nature, 
so his speeches were often arrogant and disre- 
spectful. Once, at the council, be said to the 
king, Sir, how long will your majesty preva- 
ricate with yourself?? The king muttering, re- 
peated the word ‘ prevaricate’ divers times, 
but made no reply. This, probably, joined 
with other like tempered speeches, lust him 
the kine’s favour.’ North’s Life of the Lord 
Keeper Guilford, p. 228. 

+ Of this celebrated lawyer, who lived till 
after the Revolution, this remarkable story is 
told by bishop Burnet. He came with the 
nen of the law to wait on the prince of Orange, 
being then 90 years old, and yet said the live- 
liest thing that was heard of on that occasion. 
The prince took notice of his gieat age, and 
said that he had outlived all the men of the law 
of bis time. He answered, he had hke to have 
outlived the law itself, if his bighness had not 
come over, 
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he should supply it, he replied, ¢‘ That if the 
parliament was refractory and would not, you 
stand loosed and absolved from rules of go- 
vernment; you have an army in Ireland 
which you may employ to reduce them.’ 

Then there was a debate, Whether they 
should accuse him of Treason. And, 

Sit Edw. Herbert (the Attorney) said, if you 
are persuaded the truth is, as is pretended, 
You may, and so it was; but when the close 
committee had examined the business, they 
moved the house, that some lawyers might be 
added to them, and had they gone, when they 
said they were ready, they had not touched 
one hair of Strafford’s head. Then it was con- 
sidered what was fit to be done: To accuse 
hin of Treason would be a dangerous prece- 
dent, as if out of many other crimes a Treason 
could be drawn, thereupon it was Resolved not 
todemand judgment from the lords, because 
sonie Articles were not Treason, Then it was 
propounded not tu state what his offences 
were, lest it should give advantage to inferior 
Courts soto proceed ; but said he deserved to 
be accused of Treason, and in conclusion a 
proviso was added, not to make that case a 
precedent. For the bishop of Canterbury, the 
4 Articles were general, and he was long in 
he without any proceeding against him; 

utafter long time he demurred, then new 
Arucles were framed, on which he died. 

Mr. John Vaughan.* You have had a charge 
opened of a strange nature, and I know not 
what part of it can be proved, but the repu- 
tation of this house is at stake, and of the king 
too; fur, where a Charge is brought in by 
some of your members, whercof one Article is, 
That he should say such words of the king, as 
by a statute made by you is a premunire, and 
to give council tu levy war upon the kingdom ; 
is it agreeable to our duty to the king and king- 

to let it die ? For the person concerned, 
Iknow not which way his honour can be whole 
without his giving an Answer to his Charge ; 
for mark the consequence, if the king should 
take him to favour again, before cleared, 
will not the world say, a person is received 
to favour again who gave the king council 
against the kingdom, and traduced the king, 
aod how can he be whole in his honour 
this way; Olj. But it will be said, we must 
ve ground to put him to Answer. Aus, 
Whether you have ground enough to prove I 
fow not, but you have ground enough to 
e him Answer to clear himself, Suppose 
those two Articles had been charged on a 
member of this house, what would it have 
me that member to do; should he sit still 

aod say, ‘I will make no Answer, but sec 
whether the bouse will make more proof ;’ if 
should do so, the not making an Answer is 
reason enough to charge him. can give you 
a8 ces of persons charged in parliament, 
wis though not nominated, yet being (as it 

Cre) pointed at, petitioned that they might 


Pleas’ terwands sa dutes of the Common 


Answer, and so would any man; but when this 
is bruited up and down, will not the world say, 
You never ask the party whether guilty '—The 
Duke of Suffolk was charged upon common 
fame, and if that were a ground for a charge 
then (which I do not say it was) so it is in this 
case: but he moved that he might be heard, 
and though it was desired he might be com- 
mitted, yet it was justly rejected till he had an- 
swered : then for the nature of the Charge, if 
it be true, it is very high, but whether it be 
Treason is another matter, it is brought to you 
under no name, when you make the charge, it 
becomes vou to say what it is; therefure choose 
a Committee to reduce the accusation into 
Heads, and bring them to you, without which 
you cannot right yourselves, nor him, if inno- 
cent.—For the way of it, it cannot be thought 
fitto publish your witnesses and the matter 
before-hand ; ifin private causes the defendant 
and plaintiff should have a publication before 
band, no cause would be rightly judged, much 
less when you have publication of all which 
concerns the one, but nothing of the other. 
Again, if a witness be examined concerning 
matters in his own knowledge, if he gives evi- 
dence, where he is not brought judicially to 
give it,ifhe hath testified any thing which 
brings him within the statute of false news, 
how can he avoid the penalty ? For it is not 
enough for him to say he knows it, but he must 
have others to justify it.—As for the persons 
who bring the Charge, they are your own mem- 
bers, which the writs return for honest and 
discreet men, and if you are satisfied of. that, 
how can you reject their complaint, thouglr 
grounded upon Common Fame, as all accu- 
sations ure, seeing they tell you, they caa 
bring proof of what they say?—Then for Com- 
mon Fame, if a man spends largely, and hath 
no visible wuy to get an estate, no man ac- 
cuseth him to have gotten it unlawfully ; yet 
he may be pnt to clear himself from what Com- 
mon Fame chargcth him with. Upon sus- 
picion of felony, i may bring a man before a - 
magistrate to clear himself, so in the course of 
Indictments, and Presentments, a Charge is 
given of what things are to be presented ; thea 
a proclamation is made, That if any one can 
give evidence, he may be sworn, but if no evi- 
dence appear, yet they may indict.—Then it 
will be said, the oath 1s a material thing, but 
we are proceeding without an oath. To this 
I answer, What this house shall charge is of 
more authority than the oaths of ordinary wit- 
nesses ; peers though not upon vath are sup- 
posed to do right, so are we upon the repu- 
tation of our honesty and discretion. 

Mr. Laurence Hyde.* I am sensible, the 


* The earl of Clarcndon’s second son. ‘ He 
is aman of far greater parts than the eldest. 
He has a very good pen, but speaks not grace- 
fully. He was thought the smoothest man in 
the court; and during all the disputes concern- 
ing his father, he made his court so dextrously, 
that no resentment ever appeared op that 
head.” Burnet, 


a, 


.commons ; for the Jords are his 
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house may. think me partial, but I shall endea- 
vour to shew inyself not so much a son of the 
earl of Clarendon as a member of this house; 
and [ assure you that if he shall be found 
Guilty, no man shall appear more against him 
than i. if not, I_ hope every one will be for 
him as much as I: let every man upon his 
conscience think what of this Charge is true, 
for I believe that if one Article be proved, he 
will own himself guilty of all, 

Sir Heneage Fixch.* An Impeachment thcre 
must be, if there be Cause; such accusations 
are not to be passed over in silence. I believe 
not one truth in the law more than this pro- 
position, that there is no such thing as treason 
by common-law, or by equity, and we hold our 
lives by that law; before the 25th of Edw. 
IL. aman could scarce speak any thing but it 
was treason in parliament or out, but no man 
Ought to die as a traitor, who hath not literally 


. offended that law, or some other made since: 


there is indeed in that law a proviso about the 
parliaments declaring what is treason, but note 
the dangcr of taking declaratory powers, which 
I fear hath brought us into a reckoning of 
blood, which we have not yet paid for. The 
power of parliaments is double, legislative, 
which hath no bounds, declaratory, by pro- 
‘nouncing judgments. And though I know not 
whut the legislative power of a parliament 
cannot do, yet it is not in the power of the par- 
liament, king, lords, nor commons, to declare 
any thing to be treason which is not in the 
common-law felony before. The proviso in 
Strafford’s case was (it is true) made for inferior 
courts ; but [ hope we shall not so proceed as 
must needs draw after it a ‘ne trahatur in ex- 
emplum,’ and your own act this parliament 
shews, that all done by Strafford, a part, or 
together, was not treason: and it behoves us 
to take heed we thwart not our own argument. 
—For the manner then, consider how you 
should proceed if it were out of parliament, 
and how the bringing of it into the house 
alters it. If it were out of parliament, without 
doubt the accusation should be proved before 
band, and those who discover it are guilty of 
felony. This provides for the subject, that 
the witnesses must be two, and for the king, 
‘that none shall discover the evidence,—But 
suppose the Charge be for misdemeanors, the 
trial then is not to be by the lords, but by the 
peers only 
m Cases capital, How then doth the bringing 
It into parliament alter the case ? If the par. 
liament set aside laws in this case, we should 
‘be happy to see law declaring what is the power 
of parliaments. There is no precedent pro- 
‘duced which is singly of weight to guide you, 
therefore if you procced, Ict it be as near as 
possible by the good old laws ; namely, That 
there be an Accusation founded upon an oath 


se Finch was a man of probity, and well 
versed in the laws. He was long much admired 


for his cloquence ; but it was laboured and 
affected.” Burnet. 
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and the evidence kept secret, I propose that 
way for the very reason that others oppose it, 
viz. The Accusation goes over the kingdom, 
and it will bring dishonour to the house, the 
king, and the earl; tor the honour of the 
house, it will be hard to say, the Charge was 
brought in upon misinformation; a person 
accused for advising to bring in arbitrary go- 
vernment, &c. And for saying the king is not 
fitto govern ; if this be true, though it be 
not treason in the formality of the law, it de- 
setves no Jess punishment then if it were ; but 
if not found guilty, consider the case. If one 
say, A. killed a man and it is not so, must not 
he give reparation? We have an accusation 
upon hear-say, but if it be not made good, the 
blackest scandal which hell can invent, lies at 
our door —Then sir Tho, Meares moving to 
refer it to the Committce of Grievances, 

Mr. Vaughan. You should have put the 
first question before another had been moved, 
the eurl of Middlesex (Cranfield’s Case) will 
not hold parallel ; he was accused of bribery, 
which might be proved by their own books, 
but this is for scandalizing the king, &c. And 
where shall the committce of grievances enquire 
about it ? You say let them hear the persons. 
But suppose they be of the lords house, can 
you send for them ? Or if you do, will they 
come and say it? The matter of this accu- 
sation is such, that if it lies in the knowledge 
of a single person, if he delivers it extrajue 
dicially (which he doth, if not upon oath) he 
may be undone by it, and hazaid his person 
too: at the committee of grievances the per- 
sons must be known, and what they can say, 
and then we may conclude what will fellow: 
besides, their quality may be such as they can- 
not be brought, or their discretion such as they 
will not answer. 

Sir Rd. Temple. Tell but the lords that a 
man in public place hath misbehaved himself, 
and they will sentence him, if he purge not 
himself; never yet were witnesses examined 
before the trial in case of treason or felony, for 
then, if there be two witnesses, a way may be 
found by poison, or some other way, to take 
away one. Let not this son of Zeruiah be too 
strong forking and parliement. 

Mr. Marvell? would have the faults hunt the 


* < This was the famous Andrew Marvell, 
who was representative for the town of King- 
ston upon Lull. He discharged this trust with 
Strict integrity and fidelity; and was highly 
esteemed by his constituents, to whom he con- 
stantly scut a particular account of every pro= 
ceeding in the house, with his own opinion 
thereupon : a conduct so diligently respectful, 
together with his general obliging deportment 
towards them, did not fail to endear him per- 
fectly to their affection; and they were not 
wanting on their side to testify their grateful 
sense of it, hy allowing him an honourable 
pension the whole time he represented them.” 
Marvell’s Life, prefixed to his works, p. 9, 10, 
He dicd in 1678. See Note to p. 106. 
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persons: would not have a sudden impeach- 
ment by reason of the yreatness of the person 
or danger of escape, lord Clarendon not being 
likely to ride away post. 

~ Sir Tho. Clfford.* It will make an end of 
all impeachments herc, to have witnesses exa- 
mined, 

Serj. Maynard. No man can do what is 
just, but he must have what is true before 
him; where life is concerned you ought to have 
amoral certainty of the thing, and every one 
be able to say upon this proof ‘In my consci- 
ence this man is guilty.” Common fame is 
poground to accuse a man where matter of 
fact is nut clear ; to say an evil is done, there- 
fore this man hath done it, is strange in mo- 
rality, more 1n logic. 

Upon the whole debate it was voted, “ That 
the Committee do’ reduce the Accusation to 
Heads and present them to this house.” 

Articles of ‘Impeachment against the Earl of 
Clarendon Nov. 6. Sir ‘Lho. Littleton re- 
ported froin the Committee appuinted to draw 
up the Heads of Accusation against the earl 
of Clarendon, certain Articles, which he read 
in his place, and afterwards delivered the 
same in at the clerk’s table, which are as fol- 
loweth, viz : 

I. “That the earl of Clarendon hath designed 
aStanding Army to be raised, and to govern 
the kingdom thereby, and advised the king to 
dissolve this present parliament, tolay aside all 
thoughts of parliaments for the future, to go- 
vern by a military power, and to maintain the 
same by Free Quarter and Contribution. —* 

II. That he hath, in the hearing of the king’s 
subjects, falsely and seditiously said, That the 

ing wus in his heart a Papist,—Popishly 
aliected, or words to that effect. 

II. That he bath received great sums of 
Money for the procuring of the Canary Patent, 
and other legal Patents and ganted illegal [n- 
Junctions to stop proceedings at law against 
them, and other illegal Patents formerly granted. 

IV. That he hath advised and procured 
divers of his majesty’s subjects to be impri- 
soned against law, in remote islands, garrisons, 
and other places, thereby to prevent them 
from the benefit of the law, and to produce 
precedents for the imprisoning any other of his 
ye subjects in like manner. 

V. That he hath corruptly sold ‘several 

thces, contrary to law. 

VI. That he procured his majesty’s Customs 
to be farmed at under ratcs, knowing the 
same ; and great pretended Debts to be paid 

y bis majesty, to the payment of which his 
ee ee a on eae 


* “ Clifford began (in 1665) to make a 
great figure in the house of commons. He 
was the son of a clergyman, born to a small 

rtune: but wasa man of great vivacity. He 
was reconciled to the church of Rome before 
the Restoration. He struck in with the ene- 
mies of the earl of Clarendon.” Burnet,—He 
was afterwards advanced to a peerage, was 

Lord Treasurer, andwasone ofthe Canat. 


maj. was not in strictness bound; and hath 
received great sums of money tur procuring 
the same. 

VII. That he received great sums of money 
from the Company of Vintners, or some of 
them, or their agents, for enhancing the prices 
of Wines; and for freeing of them from the 
payments of Icgal Penalties, which they had 
incurred. 

VIIT. That he hath, in short time, gained to 
himself a greater estate than can be imagined 
to be lawfully gained in so short a time ; and, 
contrary to his oath, hath procured several 
Grants, under the great seal, trom his majesty, 
to himself, and his _ relations, of several of his ~ 
majesty’s lands, hereditaments, and leases ; to 
the disprofit of his majesty. 

IX. That he introduced an arbitrary govern- 
ment in his majesty’s Plantations; and hath 
caused such as complained thereof before his 
majesty and council, to be long imprisoned tor 
so cloing. 

X. That he did reject and frustrate a Pro- 
posal and Undertaking, approved by his ma- 
jesty, for the preservation of Nevis and St. 
Christopher’s, and reducing the French Plan- 
tations to his majesty’s obedience, after the 
commissions were drawn up for that purpose ; - 
which was the occasion of our great losses and 
damages in those parts. 

XI. That he advised and effected the Sale 
vf Dunkirk to the French king, being part 
of his majesty’s dominions; together with 
the ammunition, artillery, and all sorts of 
stores there ; and for no greater value, than 
the said ammunition, artillery, and stores, were 
worth, 

XII. That the said earl did unduly cause his 
majesty’s letters patents, under the great seal, 
to one Dr, Croucher, to be altered, and the 
enrollment thereof to be unduly razed. 

XIU, ‘That he hath, in an arbitrary way, 
examined, and drawn into question, divers of 
his majesty’s subjects, concerning their lands, 
tenements, goods and chattcls, and properties ; 
determined thercof at the councy-table; and 
stopped procecdings at law, by order of the 
council-table; and threatened some that plead- 
ed the Statutes of 17 Car. I. 

XIV. That he hath caused Quo Warrantos 
to be issued out against most of the corpo- 
rations of England, immediately after their’ 
charters were confirmed by actor parliament ; 
to the intent he might receive great sums of 
money from thein, for renewing their charters ; 
which when they complied withal, he caused 
the said Quo Warrantos to be discharged, or 
prosecution thereupon to cease. 

XV. That he procured the Bills of Settle- 
ment for Ireland, and received great sums of 
money for the same, in most corrupt and un- 
lawful manner. 

XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed 
his majesty, and the nation, in foreign treaties 
and negotiations, relating to the late war; 
and discovered and betrayed his secret coun- 
sels to his enemies. 


* 
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XVIL. That he was a principal Author of 
the fatal Counsel of dividing the Fleet about 
June 1666.” 

Mr. Edw Seymour, after having charged the 
lord chancellor, in general, thus expressed 
bimself: He makes the earth groan by his 
Building* (the monumeuot of his greatness) 
as we have done under his oppression: and 
speaking of the king’s being a Papist, said, As 
if the ills be bad done must be supported by 
greater t. 

Sir Tho. Littleton. [On presenting the 
ae If he did not the crimes alledged, 
he is able to clear it upon others; he whined 
after a peace. At the beginning of the war 
he had nu preparations. The wind was won- 
derfully in a corner, that the Dutch could not 
come out. He gave perpetual assurance that 
the French (vould not come out, he made plots, 
~ and acoumittee of lords and commons were ap- 
pointed to enquire; but all came to no effect ; 
nothing discovered. He made those plots as 
@ ground to raise an army. The commons do 
of course send to the lords. The course is, 
that the lords du desire hin to be secured. 

Lord Cornburyt. If any one article in this 
charge be proved, lord Clarendon will submit 
to the rest. | 

Another particular touching the dividing the 
Fleet, being delivered in, was added to the rest; 
and the heads again read at the table; on 
which a debate arose, whether the heads of 
the accusations brought in against the earl of 
Clarendon should be referred to a conimittce 
to take the proofs. 


®‘¢The king bad granted lord Clarendon a 
large piece of ground near St. James’s, to build 
a house on. He intended a good ordinary 
house: but not understanding these matters, 
he was runinto a vast charge of 50,0001. Some 
called it Dunkirk-House, iutimating that it 
was built by his share of the price of Dunkirk. 
Others called it Holland-House, because he 
was thought to be no friend to the war.” Bur- 
net.—Lord Clarendon says himself, that he 
was not so thuch ashamed of any one thing he 
had done, as he was of the vast expence he had 
made in the building of his house, which had 
more contributed to that gust of envy that had 
so violently shaken him, than any misdemean- 
-or that he was thought to have been guilty 
of. lie adds, that it cost a third part more 
than he intended. Life, p. 512. 

+ ‘“* After many days spent in close contri- 
vances and combinations, Mr. Scymour, a 
young man of great confidence and boldness, 
stood up in the house of cammons, and spoke 
long and with great bitterness against the 
Chancellor, and of his great corruption, &c. 
Clarendon’s Life, p. 445. 

{ The Earl of Clarendon’s eldest son. “He 
was so provoked at the ill usage his father met 
with, that he struck in violently with the party 
that opposed the court.” Burnet.—Ono king 
James's accession he was.made Lord Privy 
Seal, and died in 1709. 
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Mr. Dowdswell moves to have the Heads 
committed to enquire the truth, and argues that 
common fame is not sufficient to bring hin 
upon the stage. 

Sir F. Goodrick seconds it, because new 
matter was now added to what was formerly 
charged viva voce in the house. 

Sir R. Howard. Suppose the earl innocent, 
and yet charged and: imprisoned (which is the 
worst of the case) he afterwards appears in- 
nocent and is discharged, receiving no more 
hurt than other subjects have done; namely,. 
one great man lately, (the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.) Object. But why should you commit 
him? Answ. For proof, whether the Articles 
be true or nut: suppose men for self-preserva- 
tion will not venture to come, not knowing how 
they miay trust themselves, and so you have 
no proof, he very guilty, and you not able to 

roceed ; is the inconvenicncy greater for an 
Innocent person if he prove su, to suffer a few 
days, than for you to loose your reputation for 
ever. If this man be not brought to his trial, 
it may force him to fly to that which he coun- 
celled, that is, that we may never have parlia- 
ment more, 

Sir John Goodrick would have the gentleman 
make his own case. Moves that the impeacb- 
inent may not go out of the house, till recom- 
mended to a grand committee. 

Col. Birch® said that sir W. Pennyman, an 
evidence against lord Strafford, was checked 
for not offering to give his evidence. 

Mr. Vaughan. You admit the accusation to 
be matter for a charge, if the committee find 
proof; if you intend to make this a distinct case 
I leave it to you; but if this be to settle the 
course of the proceedings of the house, I am 
against it; for this is ordering a way of pro- 
ceeding in the earl’s case, which shall not be 
a general rule. Though J cannot say one of 
the articles to be true, yet Iknow them to be 
a full charge if made good, and you are pre- 

cribing a course neither proper, nor ever 

practised. A witness who speaks withgut oath, 
is subject to damage; not so upon oath, be- 
cause the law compels him: and whereas it 
bath been said, if witnesses attest before the 
house of commons, what judges dare meddle 
init; I answer such judyes are meddled in the 
case of sir John Elliot, &c. and the ship mo- 
ney. 


* “ Col. Birch was a man of a peculiar cha- 
racter. He had been a carrier at first, and 
retained still, even to an affectation, the clown- 
ishness of his education.. He got up in the 
progress of the war to be a colonel, and to be 
concerned in the excise. And at the resto- 
ration he was found to be so useful in manag- ~ 
ing the excise, that he was put in a good post. 
He was the roughest and boldest speaker in 
the house, and talked in the language and 
phrases of a carrier; but with a beauty and 
eloguence that was always acceptable. He 
spoke always with much life and beat; but 
Judgment was not his talent.” Burnet. 
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Sir John Holland. No man impeached in 
the huuse of commons but blasted for ever 
after; therefore we should be wary how we 
proceed. If any person will undertake to 
make it good, as sir Henry Vane did lord Straf- 
ford’s impeachment, he is fur an impeachment. 

Mr. Seymuur, speaking of precedents, said, 
that precedents im the church by the tathers 
are rather to facilitate assent, than impose be- 
liei—htter for lower courts than a parliament. 
As soon as their own matter is accorded, trea- 
son is done away, as in the late precedents. 
One argument of the carl’s guilt is, that he has 
not put himself upon his trial all this while. 
We are now disputing whether we shall ever 
impeach any person. Of his own knowledge 
many persons have been menaced in case they 
a evidence. ‘Serpens qui serpentem devorat 
t draco.? Lord Clarendon has reserved to 
himself the monopoly of bribes. He says, he bas 
amoral assurance of the pruof of all his charge. 

Sir R. Howard. If we proceed only by the 
common law, we may be censured at some of 
the bars below; we must du it to satisfy, and 
then not satisfy by doing it. Though common 
law has its proper sphere, ’tis not in this place, 
wearein a higher sphere. If impeachments 
of this nature be nut allowed, we have no way 
lelt of impeaching a great person. M. de la 
Poleso charged, and lord chancellor, who then 
governed all, and probably in the fault then. 

Sir Henry North says, the amends he can 
make for any impertinency is not to hold them 
long. Understands the charge upon common 
fame only. Being without evidence, moves 
tobave the articles argued head by head, what 
they amount unto. 

Sir Rob. Atkins. We have things at the 
third hand; persuns without doors say they 
know it by information. Urges tlre shame of 
accusing an innocent person; and credulous 
persons will retain some of the accusations, 
though false. 

Sir W. Lowther, In parliament: 1 Car. 
common fame was a good ground of proceeding 
IN any accusation from the house of commons. 
Resolved then upon the question in Dr. Turner's 
case against the duke of Buckingham. 

Sir Tho, Strickland. Lord Stratford com- 
plained of nothing done before his trial, but at 
his trial, and put it home to the lords as their 
Own Casein accumulative treason, ‘The hard- 
ship he rejects, but the easy one in procceding 
he would have. Never knew a child named 
before born, and so would not have the im- 
peachment, 

Mr. Wailer *, The door was locked in the 
debate of lord Strafford’s and the abp. of Can- 
terbury’s case. ‘The reason, because of the 
Breatness of the men. ‘The king might dissolve 

ie parliament befure the impeachment. 


a “ Waller was the delight of the house: And 
pias at 80 he said the liveliest things of any 
: Ong them. He was only concerned to sa 
at which should make him be npiinntied 
serves the character of being one of the 


Sir R. Temple. In several impeachments 
no witness but from impeachments without 
doors. Grand juries present upon their own 
knowledge, and if the fact known hy any, 
bound to present. M. de la Pole was im- 
peached for common fame. When voted ime, 
peached, then time to inform a connnittee for 
accusations. 

Sir Juin Holland. In lord Strafford’s case 
information was to the committee of grievances 
by sir John Clotworthy—He moves for parti- 
cular charge beture impeached—Torches a-far 
off make a greater shaw than near at haod. 
From lord Bacon. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. Charges him with coun- 
tenancing the Non-conformists. He charges the 
clergy with drunkenness in the prociamation,for- 
getting gluttony, himself so guilty of, he made 
many @ poor gentleman belicve at Paris, that 
he came from his Embassy in Spain, full of 
money—he sent prince Rupert into Germany— 
engrosses all money and counsels—corresponds 
with Cromwell, and had money trom him— 
oppressed the duke of York, till his alliance 
with his daughter. 

The question being then put, that the Heads 
of the Accusation be referred to a cummittee 
to take the proofs, and report ; it passed in the 
negative 194 to 128. ‘The house then pro- 
ceeded on the Eleads of the Accusation. 

Nov. 7. The house resumed the farther con- 
sideration of the EHleads of the Accusation de- 
livered in against the earl of Clarendon. 

Sir Tho. Osburne*. The king ready to 
change his religion !—no money romaining—no 
person in employment, but who can buy it— 
we are upon our last legs—no one man ever 
had more employments—threatens any man 
that gave advice—no vessel to swim without his 
hand at the rudder—no moucv issucd out of 
the treasury without his approbation.—Sir Wm. 
Coventry brought orders out of the chancel- 
lor’s closet, when the king was with hin—if 
any other men had the thoughts, they had noe 
the power—he has no pique against him, but 
as he is one of the 400 + (of the house of com- 
mons) thought by the chancellor useless and in- 
considerable. 

The First Article read.—Sir Rob. Howard 


great refiners of our language, and poetry: He 
was for near 60 years one of the Lest of our 
writers that way.” Burnet. 

* Sir Tho. Osborne was a very plausable 
Speaker, but too copivus, and could not easily 
make an eud of his discourse. He had been 
always ainong the Ingh cavaliers, and missing 
preferment, he had opposed the court much, 
and was ono of lord Clarendun’s bitterest enee 
mies.” Burnet.—He was afterwards made 
lord Treasurer and earl of Danby, and at last 
duke of Leeds. 

+ This expression (said by lord Clarendon 
himself to have been laid to bis charge by Mr. 
Seymour) was, “ That 400 country gentlemer 
were only fit to give money, and did not know 
how an invasionwas to be resisted.” Lifc, p. 445, 
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heard from persons of quality, That it would 


be proved. . 

The Second Article was read.—Lord St. 
John, persons of great quality have assured him 
to make it good, and it they perform not, he 
will acquaint the house who they are. 

The Third Article read.—Mr. Rd. Seymour. 
Suflicicnt persons will make it good, with this 
addition, when he received the money, he 
said, * so long as the king is king, and 1 lord 
chancellor, the patent will stand,’ 

The Fourth and Fifth Articles read.—Sir R. 
Temple. Divers have undertaken to make them 
good; if they do not I will name them. 

About the receiving Money of Vintners.—Sir 
Rob. Car. That he knows who wilh prove it. 

About his getting a great Estate so suddenly. 


Mr. Seymour, I suppose you need no proof 


the sun shines at noon day.—Sir T. Litileton. 
The matter of fact in the Article is easily 
made out, for his place as chancellor could not 
be worth above 4 or 50000. per ann. 

About introducing an Arbitrary Government 
in the Plantations.—Sir T. Littleton and sir T. 
Osburn alledged, tbat one Farmer and others 
came from the Barbadves to complain of it, 
and judged their petition in this house, but 
were imprisoucd that they might not be heard. 

About frustrating Proposals for preserving 
Nevis, &c.—Sir Ch. Wheeler. The war, fire, 
and plague, not so great a loss as Nevis and St. 
Ciristupher’s ; Nevis worth 20,000/. per ann. to 
the king, aud he receives nota shilling of it. 

About tne sale of Dunkirk.—Sir T. Osborne 
said, a yreat lord told him that the earl had 


made a bargain for Dunkirk three quarters of 


a year before it was known. 

Mr. Waller, Paying for Dunkirk would enti- 
tle ir tu the crown, and us to the keeping it. 
The king might as well scll the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. H. Coventry. Jt is as much treason to 

are with Dunkirk, as disband the guards ; both 
bene mentioned in the preamble of the act for 
supplying the king. 

Sic R. Howard, thinks it was treason to sell 
the guards, if any encmy was in being. It is 
the way to confirm somebody else in the sale 
of Tangier too. A great man has said, if it 
could not be kept, it might be sold. He has 
heard the king of France should say, he hoped 
his next purchase should be London, 

Mr, Prynne never heard that the selling a 
place with the king’s consent, and the king had 
the money, was treason; but delivering a tort 
before reduced to extremity, is treason. 

Mr. Vaughan. Dunkirk was an acquisition 
by arms, and therefore not alicnable: Tangier, 
a portion with his wife, and therefore he might 
dispose of it. Dunkirk as much the king’s domi- 
pion as Scotland or Ireland, and to sell it is 
treason by the law. 


Sir Edw. Harley *, The king, apprehend- 


* He was governor of Dunkirk when that 
town was sold, he strenuously opposed the 
sale of Dunkirk, and by his interest in the 
house of commons procured a bill to be broughe 
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ing that the Spanish ambassador might impor- 
tune him for it, bid hin prepare an act for 
annexing it to the crown of England. ‘The 
Act of 1,500,000, does, he conceives, declare 
it to be part of the king’s dominious, He left 
there, in rcady inoney, as appears, 9.6901, ac- 
cording to the settlement of Goud. a week. A 
place of extraordinary relief to us. 

Mr. Swyufin, in the charge of corresponding 
with Cromwell, ailedges the act of indemnity. 

Mr. Vaughan. ‘The chanceilur might, in his 
detence, plead that or any uther pardon, from 
the king. 

Sir R. Howard would have him plead to it, 
that they way know the king’s enemies from 
his friends. 

Mr. Dodswell let slip a word, viz. § violent 
streuin against the chancellor;’ called to the 
bar by many ; at last put to explain himself: he 
professed no reflective intention, and humbly 
craved the pardon of the house. 

Mr. Hampden® spoke to that part of the act 
of indemnity, whercin the person grieved should 
have his treble damages in any court. 

Sir Jun. Denham + ‘Vhe lord chancellor could 
not be out-lawed; but he is not clear in equity. 
—This Article was accordingly left out. 

Mr. Thomas will make good, when it is con- 
venient, the articie of cuuncil-table-orders, 
against law, 

Sir Edw, Masters asserts the article of Quo 
Warrantos for the corporation of Canterbury, 

The 16th Article was then read. 

Sir R. Hiward. No man can. deny that 
corresponding with the king’s enemics is trea- 
son. Ifit be not, treason has neither name 
nor definition. 

Sir T, Littleton. Deluding his maj. in all 
fureign treaties relating to the late war. 
Setting out no navy, in expectation of peace, 
and has undertaking that the French would not 
engage against us, this last summer, when we 
expected a peace in April, and had it not ull 
August. , 

Mr. Waller. He might hold correspondence 
with the king’s enemies, and not betray hin 
to his enemies. { 


in, at the Restoration, for annexing it inscpa- 
rably to the crown, Bat it was laid aside alier 
beimp once read, 

* Eldest son of the famous patriot. He had 
before been chosen one of the tive Knights of 
the shire for Bucks, by the Protector in his 
parliament 1656, who also about the same ume 
created hun a lord, or a member of his upper 
house. Ath. Oxon, vol. i. 

+ The celebrated author of Cooper’s Hill. 

t “ This was no ‘sooner said than a young 
confident man, the lord Vaughan, son to the 
earl of Carbery, a person of as ill a face as 
fame, his looks and his manner both extreme 
bad, asked for the paper that had been pre- 
sented from the committee, and with bis own 
band entered these words, ¢ That being a privy 
couusellor, he had betrayed the king’s secrete 
to the enemy.” Tard Clarendon's Life. 
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Lord Vaughan desires that betraying his 
secret counsels may be put into the Article ; 
it will be made out by a person of honour, 
that he would have discovered his secret coun- 
sels to his enemies. He spoke thrice to this. 

sit Juhkn Holland moves that it may be de- 
clared by the meinbers who gave the induce- 
ment for this head, whether théy received in- 
formation from a foreigner or not. 

Mr. Henry Coventry. Possibly a foreign 
ambassador, and no oath can be given him. 

Mr. Vaughan. Achilles was said to be shot- 
free, and some would have the king to be trea- 
son-free. Positively says, it must be from a fo- 
Teigner, or No way. : . 

Lord Vaughan. Tied upon his honour not to 


commons, assembled in parliament, having re- 
ceived information of divers traiterous prac- 
tices and designs of a great peer of this honse, 
Edward earl of Clarendon, have commanded 
me to impeach the said earl otf Clarendon of | 
treason, and other high crimes and .misde- 
meunors: and 1 do here, in their names, and 
in the names of all the commons of England, 
impeach Edward earl of Clarendon of treason, 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors, I 
am farther commanded, by the house of com- 
mons, to desire your lordships, that the earl of 
Clarenden may be scquestered from parlia- ‘ 
ment, and forthwith committed to safe cus« 
tody. They bave farther commanded me to 
acquaint your lordslips, that they will, within | 


discover the persons. At last, after some time, 
brings this answer in writing to the table, § That 
lord Clarendon hath deluded his maj. and the 
uation in foreign treaties and negotiations re- 
Jating to the late war, and discovered his ma- 
Jesty’s secret counsels to his enemies.’ 

The question being propounded, that it may 
hedeclared, by the members that gave the in- 
ducement for this Head, whether they received 
informaiion from a foreigner, or not; and the 
question heing put, that the question be put, 
Kt passed in the negative. It was then resolved 
that these words, ‘ and discovered and betrayed 
his secret counsels to his enemies,’ be added 
to thet head.—The 16th Article being then 
read, as amended, and the question being put, 
that the-earl of Clarendon, upon this head, be 
impeached of treason, it passed in the affirina- 
tive 161 to 89, 

Mr. Marvell charged Mr. Seymour with 
saying in his accusation, That the king was in- 
suthcient for government, which is now omitted 
the Charge, and desires be may declare 

where he had it. 

Mr, Seymour, The party that told me et first, 
differed something afterwards, therefore I ra- 
ther withdrew it than to trouble you with un- 
certainties; but a gentleman in the house can 
give you farther satisfaction on it. 

Sir John Denham, A peer of the land heard 
the earl say in a coach, That the king was an 
unactive person and indisposed for govern- 
ment: this will be made good.—After further 
debate, the house resolved, “ That an Im- 

achment of Treason and other Crimes and 

lisdemeanours be carried up to the lords 
against the earl of Clarendon.” 


Nov.12. It was resolved, That Mr. 


mour do aed 


carry up the Impeachment to the 
sag Accordingly, he went up; where at 
ie of the lords house, the lord-keeper 
ridgman being come to the bar to meet him, 


¢ delivered himself to this purpose :* ¢ The 
Tc en eR 


mir By a mistake, instead of the earl of Cla- 
aaa impeachment, the earl of Strafford’s, 
sane 2 on the table, was put into Mr, Sey. 
. Shands, and he was obliged to trust to 
bat ot when he came to the lords bar; 
€ afterwards delivered a paper of the im- 
pte to the clerk,” Grey’s Debates, 
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a convenient time, exbibit to your lordships 
the articles of the charge against him.” | 


Nov. 15. The lords sent down to desire a 


Conference in the Pamted Chamber : at which 
the earl of Oxford delivered a Paper in writing 
(without any debate) the contents whereof were 
as follows : “ Resolved, upon the question, that 
the lords have not complied with the desires 
of the house of commons, concerning the com- 
mitment of the earl of Clarendon, and seques- 


tring him from parliament ; becanse the house 
of commons have only accused him of treason 
in general; and have not assigned or specified 
any particular treason.” 

Upon this there arose a warm debate, in 
which Mr. Garraway, said, ‘ [ had rather the 
house should lose the punishment of this man, 
though a great offender, than that this house 
should lose its privilege; for if this house may. 
at no time impeach a lord without giving in 
particular Articles, it may fall out to be ata 
time (as in the duke of Buckingham’s case) 
where a great man by his interest with the 
king procured the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, and then the accusation falls.’—-The de- 
bate ended in a Resolution to appoint a Com- 
mittee to draw up Reasons of the present pro- 
ceedings against the earl of Clarendon. 

Nov. 18. Sir Tho. Littleton reported from 
the said Committee the Reasons agreed by the 
committee: which were severally ayreed to ; 
viz. 1—“* That what can or ought to be dune 
by either house of parliament, is best known 
by the custom and procceding of parliament 
in former times; and that it doth appear by 
example, that, by the course of parliament, 
the lords have committed such persons, as have 
been generally charged by the house of com- 
mons for High Treason, to safe custody, though 
the particular treason hath not been specified 
at the time of such charge. 2. That a com- 
mitment for High Treason in general is a legal 
commitment; and, if the party so committed 
bring his Habeas Corpus, and the cause of his 
commitment thereupon be returned to be for 
high treason, generally; he may be lawfully 
remanded to prison, by the judges, upon that 
return, 3. If before securing the person, the 
special matter of the treason should he al- 
leged; it would be a ready course, that all 
complices in the treason might make their es 
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- cape; or quicken the execution of the treason 
intended, to secure themselves the better 
thereby. 4. If the house of peers should re- 
quire the particular treason to be assigned, be- 
fore the party charged be secured, they leave 
the commons uncertain and doubtful (and that 
from time to timc) how particular they must 
make their charge, to their lordships satisfac- 
tion, befure the offender be put under any re- 
straint. 5. The commons cunceive, that, if 
they should desire the lords to secure a stran- 
ger, or native comnvoner, upon suspicion of 
treason, which the commoners had of him; 
and which was by the.m under examination, to 
be evidenced to their lordships in due tine ; 
their lordships, in justice, for the safety of the 
king and people, would secure such person or 
ersons upon the desire of the commons: and, 
in such case, there will be no difference, in the 
. consequent, between a lord, and a commoner, 
so desired to be secured. 6. The proceeding 
of inferior courts hetween the king and the 
subject, or subject and subject, and the dis- 
cretion of judges in such courts, is bounded 
and limited by the discretion of the parliament 
which trusts them; and it is not left to the 
discretion of judges in ordinary jurisdiction, to 
give the king, or take from him, inconvenient 
power for the subject; norte dispense the law 
pe between subject and subject, for ma- 
ice and affection: but the discretion of the 
arlisment, which is the whole public, compre- 
hending the king, lord, and commons, (for 
the king’s presence is supposed in the lords 
house) 1s, and ought to be, confined for the 
safety and preservation of the whole, which is 
itself. It cannot be malicious to a part of it- 
self, nor affect more power, than already it 
hath; which 1s absolute over itself, and parts; 
and may therefore do, for preservation of it- 
self, whatsoever is not repugnant to natural 
justice.”—Resolved, That a conference be de- 
sired with the lords, and the Reasons carried 
up. 
Nae. 21. The lords desircd another Confe- 
rence, to which the commons replied by mes- 
sencers of their own, giving an account of their 
proceedings, and intimating that they expected 
the lords would bave desired a free Conference. 
Nov, 23. The lords desired a present Con- 
ference; at which a Vote of tbeir lordships 
was communicated, signifying that the com- 
mons denial of the late Conference was con- 
trary to the course of parliamentary proceed- 
ings ; as likewise, their lordships Reasons why 
it was not yet ume for a free conference. 

' Noy. 25. ‘The commons having agreed to the 
conference, the committees of both houses 
met, and the lords ¢ceciared that they had con- 
sidered of the Precedents and Reasons for- 
merly sent them’ by the commons, but were 
not satisfied to secure the earl of Clarendon, 
or to sequester hin from parliament until some 
special Treason be assigned. 

Report of the Conference about committing 
the E. of Clarendon on a general Charge.] 

Nov. 28 The Lord Chamberlain and the 
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other lords appointed to manage the free Con- 
ference with the commons yesterday, reported 
the substance and eficct of the said free Con- 
ference, as followeth : 

‘“‘ This Conference was managed, on the 
house of commons part, by sir Robert Howard, 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Swinfin, and Mr. Waller. 
The intreduction was made by my lord cham- 
berlain; who told the commons, That this 
free conference was desired by them; and 
though that house had lately declined giving 
the lords a conference when desired, yet the 
house of peers upon this occasion had dis- 
pensed with some forms, to keep a good cor- 
respondency with the house of commons, and 
were willing to confer freely with them, and 
ready to hear what they had to say.—Sir R. 
Howard was the first that opened the business. 
He said, this conference was not upon parti- 
cular account of any person, but in relation to 
public justice.—The lords closed in the same, 
and were very glad it was so understood ; for 
they had no particular regard to the earl of 
Clarendon in what they had resolved, but to 
the justice of the kingdom ; in the administra- 
tion whereof in this particular, nothing was or- 
dered in the case of the peer now impeached 
which they should not have insisted upon in 
the case of any commoner.—Then sir R, 
Howard and the rest of the commons proceed- 
ed; and made the subject-matter of this free 
conference to be some of the Reasons formerly 
given by the commons, which they enforced 
what they could; and the proceedings of the 
carl of Strafford’s case, the abp. of Canterbury, 
lord keeper Finch, and ‘sir G. Ratcliff’s. But 
the precedent chiefly pressed, was the earl of 
Strafford’s; on which by large discourse (which 
intimated their insisting mainly on that) they 
urged that precedents did shew best the course 
of parliametits, which was the law of parlia- 
ments; and that the precedents they had 


-vouched, especially that of the earl of Straf- 


ford’s, were clear in the point: that the end 
of the act of repeal was to repeal the act of 
attainder, and the proceedings relating there- 
unto; that the manner of impeachment and 
commitinent, and other proceedings thereupon, 
were still in force; and that the latest and 
newest precedents were the best. They de- 
scanted long upon the words of the act of re~ 
peal, to evince what they had said; and dis- 
tinguished the first year of the Long Parlia- 
ment for gravity and wisdom, from the rest, 
which was disorderly and unquiet ; and said, 
That their precedents were made in the first 
year; and that proceediugs in times of peace, 
when the courts of Westminster were open, 
were always allowed for good ; and concluded, 
that i ought to commit upon every 
general impeachment of the commons for 
Treason: aud this grew to be the question 
stated at thisconference: which the commons 
aftirmed, and the lords denied. Some things 
were ulso said by the commons, of the credit 
that was to be given to all the commons of 
England, which they represented; and that 
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they could not be supposed to intend any thing 
herein but public justice aod safety, &c.— 
The lords answered, and argued from the very 
same act for reversing the earl of Strafford’s 
attainder, as followeth: That this precedent 
was not allowable, being in an ill time, and 
branded by ao act of repeal, by which it was 
clear, this very parliament intended it should 
never be made use of; for besides that the 
act of attainder recites the very impeachment 
particularly, and other proceedings thereupon, 
and stands absolutely and totally repealed, 
which is enough to condemn the whole, yet they 
were so careful that this precedent which led 
oo the other three should never rise in judg- 
ment agajp, that they further enacted in-ex- 
press words, That all records and proceedings 
of pasliament relating to the said attainder be 
wholly concealed and taken off the file, or 
otherwise defaced and obliterated, to the in- 
tent the same may not be visible in after-ages, or 
brought into example to the prejudice of any 
person whatsoever; in which general words, 
every circumstance and passage of that prece- 
dent must needs be included, none being ex- 
cepted, so that this left the course of par- 
liament for accusations and trials for treasons 
as it was before. And there were no other 
Eceaines previous to the said Attainder, 
ut the said impeachment upon trial, and pro- 
ceedings thereupon. The lords said, They could 
not allow all fur good that was done in parlia- 
ment whilst the courts of Westminster sat; 
bor would the commons, if they reviewed the 
transactions of the Long Parliament. They 
absolutely denied the newest precedent to be 
the best. Antiquity was always venerable; 
laws, and old precedents, with a constant 
course of them, were most to be esteemed. 
They had both for them in this controversy. 
lords gave these further Reasong in An- 
swer to the commons, and to shew why they 
ought not upon every general accusation of 
treason by the commons to commit to custody 
Tson or persons accused: That there 

could be no precedent of commitment pro- 
duced upon a general accusation of treason be- 
fore the earl of Strafford’s case; which must 
necessarily have been, to make it the course of 
parliament, The last drops of a river make 
bot a stream or course, but the constant cur- 
rent. So anew precedent, but of yesterday 
as it were, and within the sad memory of us 
all, could not be called the course of parliament. 
tscems contrary to natural justice and reason, 
fo ® person accused should be punished be- 
rehe knows his crime; and though the im- 
Prisooment may be said to be for custody, yet 
fe 18 nO person that knows not his fault, 
i takes it for a punishment; and it is 
ay so, if he come after to be acquitted. 
‘a cg hot suitable to the dignity or trust of 
. iy in inferior courts, much less in parlia- 
: 2 the highest court, that they shauld be 
ala of the crimes, whilst they are 
sents to commit to prison upon a general 
n of them, or that the prosecutors 
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should conceal what they know from the 
judges, or have ground to ask what they will, 
and not let the judges have ground to proceed 
upon. If the lords ought to commit upon the 
commons impeachment, they seem rather to 
be executors of process ur orders, than judges; 
which ever implies a power to consider, and — 
do as they shall be satistiedin judgment. The 
precedents are contrary; as 14 E, 2. M.7. 
abp. of Arundell’s case, 21 R. 2. the lord 
Stanley’s case, 38 H. 6.; and W. de la Pole 
duke of Suffolk’s case; as the commons them- 
selves, in the argument at the free conference 
upon the Petition of Right, by sir Edw. Cooke, 
acknowledged, and urged strongly, as being in 
the very pomt; This was 28 H. 6. No. 16, 
&c. Such a course of proceeding would not 
leave it in the power of the house of peers to 
presi Magna Charta and the Pettien of 

ight (which favour liberty) from invasions 
and herein the lords insist not only for them- - 
selves, but for all the commons. Though this 
be a house of commons excellently composed ; 
yet the admitting this claim of theirs just or 
warrantable, if ever there should be a house of 


commons ill disposed or engayed in faction, as 


such have been, they might by pretence thereof 
make dangerous inroads upon the justice and 
ancient government of the kingdom, terrify and 
discompose the highest judicature, and invade 
that freedom which ought to be in parhament, 
and indeed bring the house of lords to as small 
a number as they please to leave unaccused. 
Judges in inferior courts may bail for treason 
specified; A majore, may the house of lords 
refuse to commit till specification, or bail after, , 
There are no real mischiefs or inconvenicnces 
the other way, but many appear by commiting 
before the judges be satisfied in the crimes, 
The practice of all judges aud justices, in fa-~ 
vour of liberty, and to-prevent oppression, is 
to examine upon oath the particular crimes 
before commitment, that the groundimay appear 
to them for commitment, or else they are of duty 
to bail where the offence is bailuble, though 
the accusation may be laid to be treason? 
much more should the parliament be careful 
herein, who gives examples and precedents of . 
justice to all other courts. If the king and 
his counsel are not to imprison without speci 

crime, as the commons now argue, and did so 
before in the conference for the Petition of 
Right, to which the lords agreed, and yet the 
king is ‘caput parliamenti;’ whence comes this 
power of the house of commons by vote to en- 
force a commitment? And how dangervus is 
it to the subject! The Petition of Right 
having concluded, That no man ought to be 
imprisoned or detained without being charged 
with something to which they might make 
answer according to law; how will it stand 
with that to commit upon generals, to which 
no man cap make answer or defend himself? 
There were no new Reasons offered by the 
commons; and therefore the lords told them, 
That having considered of those they had 
given, and over-ruled them, after a rule twice 
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given by the highest court, it is not to be dis- 
puted but the parties must subinit; or, as they 
resolved last session, there could be no pro- 
ceedings or dispatch in causes. At this con- 
ference, Mr. Vaughan said, The commons do 
think the judicature so well and salely lodged 
in the lords, that the commons do not wish 


any part of.it. The commons would not agrce,: 


that the case of Wm. de la Pule was upon the 
Impeachment of the commons; and said, 
That the case of abp. Arundell was repealed 
1H. IV. But the first the lords evinced 
clearly, by the record which was present; and 
the repeal of Arundell’s case did nut weaken, 
but strengthen it as a precedent in this case, 
being in the repeal it was in the least impeach- 
ed in the point the lords vouched it for. . And 
the chief ground of not repealing the acts of that 
parliament was, for the hard measure it shewed 
to the bouse of York, for maintenance of 
whose title the. said archbishop was a chief in- 
strument. Some members of the house of 
commons urged their former third Reason be- 
fore, That if, before securing the person, the 
special matter of treason should be alledged, 
it would be a ready course that all complices 
in the Treason might make their escape, or 
quicken the execution of the treason intended, 
to secure themselves the better thereby. To 
which the lords made Answer, That it would 
be very hard with the subject, if they should 
be committed when neither the judge nor the 
accuser did know the crime; and if, in this 
casc, the house of commons, who were the 
accuser, did know it, they might safely impart 
it to the lords, for though in 500 counseilors, 
there may be allowed to be wisdom, yet there 
is not to be expected secresy.”—The lords took 
this Report into consideration; and after a 
long debate, the question being put, “ Whe- 
ther, upon the Report of the last Free Confer- 
ence given the house of commons, and upon 
the whole matter, their lordships are satisfied 
to commit the earl of Clarendon, and seques- 
ter him from parliament, before particular 
treason specitied or assigned?” It was re- 
solved in the negative. 

Lhe Lords refuse tocommit the Earl.] Dec. 2. 
The lords contirmed their proceedings, and sent 
own a Message to the commons to this effect: 

hat upon the report made to theni of the 
las& free Conference, they are not satisfied to 
it or sequester from parliament the earl 
of C§arendon, without the particular treason 
be mpntioned or assigned.” This threw the 
commons into @ great ferment, and occasioned 
several warm speeches. 

Mi Waller said, The lords are a noble 
estate, but whatever the matter is, they have 
of late some advice given them, which makes 
them proceed as they never did yet ; for scarce 
any thing happens, but they encroach upon us. 
Lhe Militia is now as burthensome to the 501, 
man in the country, almost as all other taxes, 
and the lords have gotten this advantage on 
us, that they touch not the burthen of it with 
their finger: so in the time of the Plague, the 
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commons must be shut up, but not they; in- 
somuch that a good act provided to that pur- 
pose passed not. We impeached the lord 
Mordaunt, and could not bring him to the bar, 
though formerly I have known an earl and a 
lord brought thither; you desired a free con- 
ference about it, but could not obtain one to 
this day. Rome was at first modest, and only 
meddled with spirituals, but afterwards con- 
cerned themselves so much with other matters, 
that every thing was made to he ‘ in ordine ad 
spiritualia,’ and many kingdoms thereupon 
broke from them. | The lords now insist upon 
one thing, because they say it is in order to 
their judicature; perhaps hereafter they will 
tell us we must come to them on our knees, 
because it is in order to their judginent. Con- 
sider therefore whether there be any hope of 
giving them satisfaction. | 

Mr. Vaughan was long about precedents and 
law, upon the latter of which the lords had in- 
sisted; and he said, That in the tree con- 
ference there was much discourse about the 
Great Charter, and of the Statute of the 28th 
Edw, 3. but not applied: so that I thought 
law in a lord’s mouth was like a sword in a 
lady’s hand; the sword might be there, but 
when it comes to cut, it would be aukward and 
useless. The conclusion must he, that no im- 
peachment by the commons must go on, un- 
less it be by presentment; and so there is an 
end of all that for which the parhament is 
principally called ; unless weare part of ‘those 
400 contemptible ones, who are only fit to give 
money :’ that may be reserved for us, but no- 
thing else. 

Mr. Coleman argued in favour of the lords : 
The lords say, that committing upon a general 
Impeachment was against law, and he thought 
would appear so: he denicd not, but a mitti- 
mus withont special cause might be legal, and 
grounded upon the Petition of Right; the rea- 
son of which was to secure men against com- 
mitment by a special warrant, and a judge 
ought not to discharge where treason was al- 
leged: but in this case it was different, the 
judges could not discharge a man committed 
after examination, but the lords ought not to 
commit a man, except there were particular 
treason. That if he came before a justice of 
peace, and said, I accuse this man of treason, 
would any wise man commit him? He made 
his warrant indeed, but he that accused must 
go farther, and make it more particular, and 
the special matter must appear before he com- 
mits; and this was the present case. The 
common law was, That no man ouglit to be 
committed without particular cause; because 
no man could commit in capital matters, with- 
out taking examination before-hand, otherwise 
no man could justify a commitment; there- 
fore he was not satisiied, that the lords had 
not reason to deny it. ‘hat the commons were 
in the nature of a grand jury to present, but 
the lords were the judges: that commitment 
was not the judgment, but in order to it; and 
the lords had a discretionary power in the 
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case: they said not that they would not com- 
mit, but that they were not satisfied to do it 
without special matter, therefore the commons 
ought to send it up.— After a long debate, the 
_ house came to this Resolution, “ That the 
Lords having not complied with the desires of 
the commons for the commitment of the carl 
of Clarendon, and sequestering him from par- 
lament, upon the Impeachment from that 
house, is an obstruction to the public justice of 
the kingdom, and a precedent of evil and dan- 
gerous consequence.” They appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a Declaration to vindicate 
their proceedings. 

The Earl of Clarendon withdraws, and leaves 
aremarkuble Apology.] About this time the 
earl of Clarendon thought proper to withdraw, 
and having left an Apology for his conduct, 
addressed to the lords, that house, upon re- 
ceiving this Address, on the 3d of Dec. sent a 
Message to the commons, signifying, * That 
they had received a large Petition from the 
earl of Clarendon, which intimated that he 
was withdrav-n ;* and soon after desired a 
present conference with them. At which 
conference, the duke of Buckingham, who was 
plainly aimed at in the Petition, delivered it to 
the commons, and with his usual way of insult 
and ridicule said, ** The lords havé commanded 
me to deliver to you this scandalous and sedi- 
tous Paper sent from the earl of Clarendon : 
they bid me to present it to you, and desire 
youin convenient time to send jt to them 
again; forit has a style which they are in 

ve with, and therefore desire to keep it.” 

The Earl of Clarendon’s Apolosy.] The 
said Paper was then read, and is as follows : 

To the right hon. the lords spiritual and tem- 

poral in parliament assembled : The hum- 

le Petition and Appress of Edward 

: earl of Clarendon. 

May it please your lardships ; I cannot 
express the insupportable trouble and grief of 
mind [ sustain, under the apprehension of 
ing misrepresented to your lordships, and 
hie Uhear how much of your lordships time 
has been spent upon the mention of me, as it 
3 attended with more public consequences, 
and of the differences in opinion, which have 


», “ When the chancellor found it necessary 
nee himself, he thought it as necessary 

to leave some address to the house of peers, 
and to make as good an excuse as he could for 
‘ mie without asking their leave ; which 
Hi be delivered to them -by some member 
ee eir body (there being many of them ready 
perform that civil office for him) when his 
absence should be known, or some evidence 
at he was safely arrived on the other side of 
iinet and that time being come (tor the 
ag et-boat was ready to depart when the 
: encellor Janded at Calais,) the earl of Den- 
Pa said, He had an Address to the house 
rom the earl of Clarendon, which he desired 


might ’ ‘ oa 
ae be read.” Lord Clarendon’s Life, 


~~ 
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already, or may probably arise between your 
lordships, and the hon. house of. commons ; 
whereby the great and weighty affairs of the 
kingdom may be obstructed in a time of so 
gerieral a dissatisfaction. I am very unfortue 
nate to find myself to suffer so much under 
two very disadvantageous reflections, which are 
in no degree applicable to me.—The 1st, from 
the greatness of my estate and fortune, col- 
lected and made in so few years; which, if it 
be proportionable to what is reported, may 
very reasonably cause ‘my integrity to be sus- 
pected.—The 2nd, that I have been the sole 
manager, and chief minister, in all the trans- 
actions of state, since the king’s return into 
England, to Aug. last ; and therefore that all 
miscarriages and misfortunes ought to be im- 
puted to me, and to my counsels.-—Concerning 
my estate, your lordships will not believe, that, 
alter malice and envy hath been so inquisitive 
and so sharp-sivhted, I will offer any thing 
tc your idp.’s, but what Is exactly true; and [ 
do assure your ldp.’s, in the first place, that, ex- 
cepting from the king’s bounty, I have never 
received nor taken one penny, but what was 
generally understood to be the just and lawtul 
perquisites of my otlice, by. the constant prac- 
tice of the best times ; which 1 did, in my own 


judgment, conceive to be that of my lord 


Coventry, and my lord Elsmore: the practice 
of which I constantly observed, although the 
ofice, in both their times, was lawlully worth 
double to what it was to me, and, I believe, 
now is .—Thatall the courtesies and favours 
which I have been able to obtain from the 
king for other persons in church and state, or 
in Westminster-Hall, have never been worth to 
me five pounds: so that your lordships may be 
confident I am as innocent from corruption, as 
from any disloyal thought; which, atter near 
30 years service of the crown, in some diffi- 
culties and distresses, -1 did never expect, 
would have been objected to me in my age.— 
And I do assure your lordships, and shall make 
it very manifest, that the several sums of 
money, and some parcels of land, which his 
maj. hath bountifully bestowed upon me since 
his return into England, are worth more than 
all I have amounts unto: so far 1 am from 
advancing my estate by any indirect means, 
And though this bounty of his maj. hath very 
far exceeded my merit, or my expectation, 
yet some others hath been as fortunate at least 
in the same bounty, who had as small pre- 
tences to it, and have no great reason to envy 
my condition.—Concerning the other impu- 
tation, of the credit and power of being chief 
minister ; and so causing all to be done, that 
I had a mind to; I have no more to say, than 
that I had the good fortune to serve a master 
of avery great judgment and understanding ;. 
and to be always joined with persons of great 
ability and experience; without whose advice 
and concurrence, never any thing hath been 
done.—Before his majesty’s coming into Eng- 
land, he was constantly attended ‘by the thea 
marq. of Ormond, the late lord Culpeper, and 
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Mr. Sec. Nicholas; who were equally trusted 
with myself ; and without whose joint advice 
and concurrence, when they were all present, 
(as some of them always were) I never gave 
any counsel, As soon as it pleased God to 
bring his maj. into England, he established 
his privy-council ; and shortly, out of them, a 
number of honourable persons, of great repu- 
tation, who, for the most part, are alive, asa 
committee for foreign afiairs, and consideration 
of such things, as, in the nature of them, 
required much secrecy ; and with these per- 
sons he vouchsafed to juin me: and I am con- 
fident this committee never transacted any 
thing of moment, (his maj. being always pre- 
sent) without presenting the same firstto the 
council board: and I must appeal to them, 
concerning my carriage; and whether we 
were not all of one mind, in all matters of 
importance.—For more than two years I 
never knew any difference in the counsels, or 
that there were any complaints in the king- 
dom ; whichI wholly impute to his maj.’s great 
wisdom, and the entire concurrence ef his 
counsellors; without the vanity of assuming 
any thing to myself. And therefore I bope I 
shall not be singly charged with any thing that 
hath since fallen out amiss. But from the 
time that Mr. Sec. Nicholas was removed from 
his place, there were great alterations: and 
whosoever knew any thing of the court or 
councils, knew well how my credit hath, since 
that time, been diminished; though his maj. 
graciously vouchsafed still to hear my advice 
In most of his affairs: nor hath there been, 
from that time to this, above one or two per- 
sons brought to the council, or preferred to 
any considerable office in the court, who have 
been of my intimate acquaintance, or suspected 
to have any kindness tor me; and most of 
them notoriously known to have been, very 
long, my enemies, and of different judgments 
and principles from me, both in church and 
' gtate; and who have: taken all opportunities 
to lessen my credit with the king, and with all 
other persons, W misrepresenting and misre- 
porting all that I said or did; and persuading 
men, that I had done them some prejudice 
with his majesty, or crossed them in some of 
their pretensions; though his majesty’s good- 


ness and justice was such, that it made little. 


impression upon him.—In my humble opinion, 
the great misfortunes of the kingdom have 
proceeded from the war; to which it is noto- 
riously known that I was always most averse ; 
and may, without vanity, say, I did not only 
foresee, but did declare, the mischiefs we 
should run into by entering into a war, before 
any alliances made with the neighbour princes : 
and, that, it may not be imputed to his majesty’s 
want of care, or the negligence of his coun- 
sellors, that no such alliances were entered 
into, I must take the boldness to say, that his 
maj. left nothing unattempted, in order there- 
unto: and, knowing very well, that France re- 
solved to begin a war upon Spain, as soon as 


bis Catholic maj. should depast this world; 
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which being much sooner expected by them, 
they had, in the two winters before, been a 
great charge in providing plentiful magazines 
of all provisions upon the frontiers that the 
might be ready for the war; bis maj. used all 
pe means to prepare and dispose the 
paniard with that apprehension; offering his 
friendship to that degree, as might be for the 
security and benefit of both crowns: but Spain 
flattering itself that France would not break 
with them, at least, that they would not give 
them any cause, by administering matter of jea- 
lousy to them, never made any real approach 
towards a friendship with his majesty; but, 
beth by their ambassador here, and to his ma- 
Jesty’s ambassador at Madrid, always insisted, 
as preliminaries, upon the giving up Dunkirk, 
Tangier, and Jamaica.—Though France had 
an ambassador here, to whom a project for a. 
Treaty was offered, and the lord Hollis, his 
majesty’s ambassador at Paris, used all en- 
deavours to pursue and prosecute the said 
Treaty, yet it was quickly discerned, that the 
principal design of France was to draw his maj. 
into such a near alliance, as might advance 
their design ; without which they had no mind 
to enter into the treaty proposed.—And this 
was the State of Affairs when the war was en- 
tered into with the Dutch: from which time, 
neither crown much considered the making of 
an alliance with England.—As I did, from m 
soul, abhor the entering into this war; so 
never presumed to give any advice or counsel 
for the way of managing it, but by opposing 
many propositions, which seemed to the late lord 
treasurer, and myself, to be unreasonable; as, 
the payment of the seamen by tickets: and 
many other particulars, which added to the 
expeace.—My enemies took all occasions to 
inveigh against me: and, making friendship 
with others out of the council, of more licen- 
tious principles, and who knew well enough, 
how much I disliked and complained of the 
liberty they took to themselves, of reviling all 
councils and counsellors, and turning all things 
serious and sacred into ridicule; they took all 
ways imaginable, to render me ungrateful to 
all sorts of men (whom I shall be compelled 
to name in my defence); persuading those, 
that miscarried in any of their designs, that it 
was the chancellor’s doings: whereof I never 
knew any thing. However, they could not 
withdraw the king’s favour from me; who was 
still pleased to use my service with others; nor 
was there ever any thing done, but upon the 
joint advice of, at least, the major part of those 
who were consulted with.—And, as his majesty 
commanded my service in the late Treaties, 
so I never gave the least advice in private ; 
nor wrote one letter to any person in either of 
those negotiations, but upon the advice of the 
council, and after it was read in council, or, at 
least, by the king himself, and some uther : 
and, if | prepared any Instructions, or Memo- 
rials, it was by the king’s command, and the 
request of the secretaries, who desired my as- 
sistance; nor was it any wish of my own, that 
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any ambassador should give me any account of 
the transactions, but to the secretaries, with 
whom I was always ready to advise: nor am I 
conscious to myself ot having ever given advice, 
that hath proved mischievous or inconvenient 
to his majesty: and I have been so far from 
being the sule manager of affairs, that I have 
not, in the whole last year, been above twice 
with his maj. in any room alone, and very 
seldom in the 2 or 3 years preceding: and, 
since the parhament at Oxford, it bath been 
very visible, that my credit hath been very 
little; and that very few things have been 
bearkened to, which have been proposed by 
me, but contradicted, eo nomsine, because pro- 
posed by me.—I most humbly beseech your 
lordships to memember the office and trust I 
had for 7 years, in which, in discharge of my 
duty, I was obliged to stop and obstruct many 
mens pretences, and to refuse to set the seal 
to many pardons, and other grants, which 
would have been profitable to those who pro- 
cured them ; and many whereof, upon my re- 
presentation to his majesty, were for ever stopt ; 
which natorally have raised many enemies to 
me: and my frequent concurring, upon the 
desires of the late Lord Treasurer (with whom 
Ihad the honour to have along and a fast 
friendship, to his death) in representing several 
excesses and exorbitances, the yearly issue so 
far exceeding the Revenue, provoked in many 
persons concerned, of great power and credit, 
to do me all the ill offices they could. And 
yet I may faithfully say, that I never meddled 
with any part of the Revenue, or the admi- 
Ristration of it, but when I was desired by the 
late lord treasurer to give him my assistance 
and advice (having had the honour formerly 
to serve the crown, as chancellor of the exche- 
quer); which was, for the most part, in his 
majesty’s nce. Nor have I ever been, in 
the least degree, concerned, in point of profit, 
in the letting any part of his majesty’s reve- 
nue; nor have ever treated or debated it, but 
m his majesty’s A west in which my opi- 
mon concurred always with the major of the 
counsellors, who were present.—All which, 
upon examination, will be made manifest to 
your lordships, how much soever my iotregity 
blasted by the malice of those, who, I am 
confident, do not believe themselves: nor have 


L, m my life, upon all the Treaties, or other 
wise, received the value of one shilling from 
all the kings and princes ia the world (except 
the Books of the Louvre print, sent me by the 


chancellor of Franee, by that king’s direction) 
but from my own master, to whose entire ser- 
vice, and to the good and welfare of my coun- 

, Do man’s heart was ever more devoted.— 

is being my "present conditiun, { do most 
hambly beseech your lordships to retain a fa- 
yourable opinion of me, and to believe me in- 
aoeent from these foul aspersions, until the 
contrary shall be proved; which, I am sure, 
can never be by any men, worthy to be be- 
lieved. And since the disten:pers of the times 
end the differences between the two houses 


in the present debate, with ‘the power and 
tnalice of my enemies, who give out, that they 
shall prevail with his majesty to prorogue or 
dissolve this parliament in displeasure, and 
threaten to expose me to the rage and fury of 
the people, may make me looked upon as the 
cause which obstructs the king’s service, and 
the unity and peace of the kingdom; I mose 
humbly beseech your lordships, that I may not 
forfeit your lordships favour and protection, by 
withdrawing myself from so powerful a prose-~ 
cution, in hope that I may be able, by such 
withdrawing, hereafter to appear, and imake 
my defence, when his majesty’s justice, to 
which I shall always submit, may not be ob- 
structed or controuled by the power and ma- 
lice of those, who have sworn my destruction. 
CLaRENDON.” 

When the earl’s Apology was read by the 
commons, it occasioned a new turn, and anew 
warmth in the debates of that house. Mr. 
Vaughan among other things said, ‘ It is the 
first time that ever I heard an innocent man 
run away under the greatest charge, with hopes 
to return agein and vindicate himself. Mark 
one expression ; he says, he is as far from corrup- 
tion, as he is from disloyalty: if he had said 
he was guilty of neither, he had said something, 
but by that expression he may be guilty of 
both. So insolent a paperI never met with 
in this kingdom, nor have I ever heard the 
like in any other: so inconsiderable a part of 
the nation as he is, to lay it upon the nation, 
who, if innocent, might defend himself; if 
guilty, why does he charge the nation with 
persecuting ? Therefore, without troubling our- 
selves with it, do as the lords have done, who, 
delivered it to us as a scandalous and sedi- 
tious Paper ; it has malice in it, and is the 
greatest reproach upon the king and the whole 
nation, that ever was given by man.’—There- 
fore, in conclusion he put the question, Whe- 
ther the Paper should be voted scandalous and 
malicious, and a reproach to the justice of the 
nation? Which was carried in the affirmative, 
—Sir R. Howard moved that it should -be 
burnt by the common-hangman ; but that was 
opposed, because the lords desired the Paper 
to be returned ; yet still at last that was car- 
ried also in the affirmative.® . 


* « This Address was no sooner read, in the 
house of lords, but they who had contributed 
most to the absenting himself, and were privy 
to all the promises which had invited bim to it, 
seemed much troubled that he had escaped 
their justice, and moved, ‘ That orders might 
be forthwith sent to stop the ports, that so he 
might be apprehended ;’ when they well knew 
that he was landed at Calais. Others took 
exceptions to some expressions, ‘ which,’ they, 
said, ‘ reflected upon the king’s honour and 
justice.” Others moved, That it might be 
entered in their Journal Book, to the end that 
they rat farther consider of it when they 
should think fit ;? and this was ordered. The 
Address was no sooner read in the otber house, 


$99] 

A Bill passed for the Banishment of the 
Earl.] Dec. 13. A Bill was sent down from 
the lords for the Banishment of the earl of Cla- 
rendon. Upon the reading of which, several 
objections were made ; and it being alledged, 
That it was an abuse put upon the cummous 
by the lords, aud that a Bill of Attainder being 
proposed, after some debate the house passed 
this vote ; * Resolved, That, this house taking 
notice of the Flight of the earl of Clarendon, 
being under an Impeachment of High-Treason 
by this house, the king’s majesty be humbly 
desired to issue out his Proclamation for sum- 
moning the said earl to appear by a day, and 
to apprehend him in order to his trial: and 
that the lords be sent to for their concurrence 
in this vote.” But the lords would not concur: 
and on the following day delivered their Rea- 
sons, and particulaily declared, “ That their 
lordships upon consideration of the whole state 
of affairs, and of the kingdom, have, upon 
grounds of prudence and justice, thought fit, 
fur security of king and kingdom, to proceed 
in a legislative way against the said earl; and 
have to that end passed and sent down a Bill 
of Banishment and Incapacity against him; 
with which their vote was inconsistent.” This 
brought on a debate concerning the Bill of 
Banishment, which some thought too hitude for 
the crimes alleged ; and others too great for 
the cause in hand. Mr. Swinfen said, ‘ The 
lords will neither secure nor summon him, but 
will condemn bim unheard; and this they put 
you upon, which is against honour and justice, 
especially to do it upon reason of state. The 
power of parliaments is indeed great; it hath 
no bounds but the integrity and justice of par- 
liaments. If reason of state be a motive of 
parliament to banish one man, so it may be 
for many. If you go in this Icgislative way, 


but they who had industriously promoted the 
former resolution were inflamed, as if this very 
instrument would contribute enough to any 
thing that was wanting; and they severally 
arraigned it, and inveighed against the person 
who had sent it, with all imaginable bitterness 
and insolence. Whilst others, who could not, 
in the hearing it read, observe that malignity 
that it was accused of, sat still and silent as if 
they suspected that somewhat had escaped 
their observations and discovery, that so much 
transported other men ; or, because they were 
well pleased that a person, against whom there 
was so much fury and malice professed, was 
_got out of their reach. In conclusion, after 
long debate it was concluded, ‘That the paper, 
éontaining much untruth and scandal and sedi- 
tion in it, should be publicly burned by the hand 
of the hangman.’ which vote they presently sent 
to the lords tor their concurrence, who, though 
they had not observed any such guilt in it 
before, would maintain no farther contests 
with them, and so concurred in the sentence. 
And the poor paper was accordingly with 
solemnity executed by the appointed officer.” 
Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 464. 
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you bring upon yourselves all the dishonour of 

the business ; but the lords will have some ex- 

cuse, which you cannot; for they looked upon 

the charge so slight, as not to imprison him. 

The party 1s gone, apprehending, he says, the 

fear of the multitude, not of his trial: so the 

lords not giving credit to your charge against 
him, he says, Ele flies not from justice. Now, 

if upon this bill you should banish him, it would 

be said, you could not make good your charge, 

and therefore laid this sentence upon him. 

The precedent 1s also dangerous, if, having 

gone so far in a judicial way, you should now. 
go in a legislative. If, upon reason of state, 

lords might be banished, :t may be by dozens: 

as you proceed justly, so you will be justified.’ 

—After several speeches on the 18th, the bill 

was read a third time and passed, there being 

65 for it, and 42 against it.* 


* Lord Clarendon survived his banish- 
ment six years; and employed his leisure 
chiefly in reducing into order the history of the 
civil wars, for which he had before collected 
materials. The performance does honour to 
his memory; and except Whitlocke’s memo- 
rials, is the most candid account of those times, 
composed by any contemporary author.— 
Clarendon was always a friend to the liberty 
avd constitution of his country. At the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, he had entered 
into the late king’s service, and was honoured 
with a great share in the estecin and friendship 
of that monarch: he was pursued with unre- 
lenung animosity by the long parliament: he 
had shared all the fortunes, and directed all 
the counsels of the present king duriug his 
exile: he had been advanced to the highest 
trust and offices alter the restoration: yet all 
these circumstances, which might naturally 
operate with such force, either on resentment, 
gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on 
his uncorrupted mind. It is said, that when 
he first engaged in the study of the law his 
father exhorted him with great earnestness to 
shun the practice too common in that profes- 
siov, of straining every point in favour of pre- 
rogative, and perverting so useful a science to 
the oppression of liberty: and in the midst of 
these rational and virtuous counsels, which he 
reiterated, he was suddenly seized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his son’s presence. This 
circumstance gave additional weight to the 
principles which he inculcated. The combi- 
nation of king and subject to oppress so good 
a minister aflords, to men of opposite disposi-” 
tions, an equal occasion of inveighing against the 
ingratitude of princes, or ignorance of the people, 
Charles seems never to have mitigated his re- 
sentment against Clarendon; and the national 
prejudices pursued him to his retreat in France, 
A company of English soldiers, being quartered 
near him, assaulted his house, broke open the 
doors, gave him a dangerous wound on the 
head, and would have proceeded to the last ex- 
tremities, had not their officers hearing of the 
violence, happily interpused.” Hume. 
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Protests relating to the Proceedings agasnst 
the Eurl of Clarendon.] Nov. 20. The house 
took into consideration the Report of the 
Conference with the commons yesterday, cun- 
cerning the Proceedings against the earl of 
Clarendon ; in order thereunto the Reasons 
of the commons were read, and then these 
precedents mentioned by the commons were 
read: 1. The precedent of the Impcachmeot 
against the earl of Straffurd, the 11th Nov. 
1640. 2. The Impeachment against Win. 
Laud, abp. of Canterbury, the 18th Dec. 
1640. 3. The Impeachment against the lord 
Fioch, lord keeeper, the 22nd of Dec. 1640. 
4. The Impeachment against sir Geo. Rad- 
cliffe, the 29th Dec. 1640. And, after a long 
debate on the first Reason, and the aforesaid 
precedents, the 2nd, Srd, 4th, 5th and 6th Rea- 
sons were again read. And, after a serious 
debate thereof,the question being put, Whether, 
upon these Precedents and Reasons of the 
commons, and the whole debate thereupon, 
their lordships are satisfied to comply with the 
desires of the commons for sequestering from 
this house, and committing the earl without 
any particular Treason assigned or specified? 
It was resolved in the negative. 

‘‘ We whose names are underwritten do ac- 
cording to the antient right and usage of all 
the peers of the realm assembled in parliament, 
enter and record our Protestation and particu- 
lar Disseats as follow, and for these Reasons: 
1. That we are satisfied, in agreement with so 
much of the Reasons of the commons alledged 
to that purpose, as upon a very long and so- 
lema ‘ic bate in this house did concur with our 
sense, that the earl of C. should be committed 
to custody, without assigning uf special matter, 
uotil the particular Impeachment shall be ex- 
hibited against him by the commons before the 
lords in parliament ; er else, how shall any great 
oficer of the crown, and his accomplices, be 
prevented from evading to be brought to a fair 
and speedy trial? 2. We do conceive, that the 
four precedents urged by the commons for his 
commitment as atoresaid, and to justily the 
way of their proceedings by general Impeach- 
ment only, are valid, and full to the pvint of 
this case ; and thatthe precedent of Wm. de la 
Pole, duke of Suffolk, in the 28th of Ilen. 6, is 
no precedent at all to the contrary, in reyard 
that it was no judgment nor appeal in parlia- 
ment, but rather an appeal to the king from 
the judicature of the parliament, whilst the 
parliament was sitting, which is not according 

to the known privilege and customs of this 
house. 3. The earl of C.’s power and influence 
in the absolute management of all the great 
affairs of the realm hath been so notorious, 
ever since his majesty’s happy return into Eng- 
land, until the great seal was taken from hin, 
that whilst he is at liberty few or none of the 
witnesses will, probably, dare to declare in 
evidence, all that they know against him; for 
defect whereof the safety of the king’s person, 
and the peace of the whole kingdom, may be 
very much endangered. 4, We conceive, that, 
VoL. IV. ; 


-in cases of treason and traiterous practices, the 
commons have an inherent right in them 
to impeach any peer of the realm; or other. 
subject of England, without assigning of spe- 
cial matter, because treason either against the 
king’s person, or the government established; 
which are indivisible, is such a speciality in it- 
sclf alone, that it needs no further specifica- 
tion as to the matter of safe custody ; nor can 
it be suspected, that so honourable a body as 
the house of commons would have accused a 
peer of the realm, of the earl of C.’s eminency 
aud condition, without very good cause.— 
Buckingham, Albemarle, ‘Teynham, W. Sc. 
David’s, T. Lucas, Cha. Gerrard, Berkshire, 
Paulett, Howard of Charlton, Pembroke and 
Montgomery, Rochester, Jo. Duresme, W. 
Sandys, Jo. Berkeley, Northampton, Kent, 
Carlisle, Dover, Norwich, Vaugtan, Hen. He- 
reford, Byron, Bathe, Bristol, Arlington, Say 
and Seale, Pow)s.” 

Nov. 21. A message was sent to the com- 
mons by sir Wm, Childe and sir John Cole, 
to desire a present conference, concerning the 
matter of the last conference touching the earl 
of Clarendon. The messengers sent to the 
conimons returned with this Answer: That the 
commons are now in debate of matters of 
great consequence, and will return an answer: 
presently by messengers of their own.—A mes- 
sage was brought from the commons by sir R. 
Howard and others, to desire a conference 
upon the last Message. The question being 
put, Whether to give the commons a present 
conference upon the Jast messave? It was 
resolved in the Athrmative.x—“ Memorandum, 
That before the putting of the above question, 
these lords fullowing desired leave to enter 
their dissents, if it were carried in the affirm- 
ative; which being granted, they do accord- 
ingly enter their Dissents, by subscribing their 
names to the Reasons following: 1. Because 
the lords having first desired a conference, the 
commons did not give it. 2. Because there is 
no precedent, that they can find, of any such 
proceeding in parliament before this. 3. Be- 
cause the commons could not tell what was to 
be offered at the conlerence desired by the 
lords. 4. Because, for ought they knew, the 
lords at the conference intended to agree with 
the Reasons, or give reasons aginst them. 5, 
Because there were no precedents of free con- 
ferences (nor can they, as we conceive, be) in 
points relating to judicature, which is entirely 
the lords, whose work 1s to consider the Rea. - 
sons offered by the commons, and give the rule. 
Anglesey, Chandos, J. Bridgewater.” 

Dec. 12. An Act for banishing and disen- 
abling the earl of Clarendon, was read a 3rd 
time. The question being put, whether this 
Bill shall pass; It was resolved in the athrma-_ 
tive. “I whose name is underwritten do, ac- 
cording to the ancient right and usage of all 
the peers of the realm assembled in parliament, 
after due leave demanded from the house in 
the usual manner and form, as the Journal 
Book doth shew, enter and record my Protes- 

2D 


' . they had therefore 
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tation and dissent as follows: 1. That with- 
out baving ever been in prison, or imprison- 
ment appointed, or aid legal charge brought, 
it seems unjust to punish the earl of Clarendon 
‘for only withdrawing himself; it not being at 
all certain to the bouse, that he is gone out of 
the kingdom; and if it were known to the 
lords that he were fled beyond the seas, though 
the fault would be very great in a person who 
hath lately been in such trust, yet perpetual 
exile, and being forever disabled from bearing 
any office, and the penalties in the Bill, seem 
too severe a censure. 2. That it may, per- 
haps, give some occasign for the scandal to 
have it believed, that the house of commons, 
and others, hy standing so long upon pretence 
of a privilege to require commitment before 
special matter of treason assigned, were in 
doubt, that no proof of treason could be 
made out against the pee accused ; and that 
esigned, through terror, 
to make him fly and fear, lest he should yet 
return to be tried, in case they should bring 
in special matter of treason, as they ought to 
do, whensoever they accuse. 3. That by this 
Bill, power being taken from the king to par- 
don, It appeareth to be a great entrenchment 
js his majesty's he he prerogative, 4. That 
there can be no such case, as have been pre- 
tended, ever to cause a necessity in the house 
of commons not to acquaint the lords with the 
particulars openly made known to them, by 
which they were first satisfied to find ground 
to accuse. 5. That the commons, so far 
judging any article to be treason, ns to insist 
upon commitment, without unparting the par- 
ticulars to the Jords, do seem therein to usurp 
that first part of judicature from the lords, 
who are the highest court of justice in the 
kingdom, 6. That to require such commit- 
ment seems to be contrary to the Petition of 
Right and Magna Charta, and the rights not 
only of the peers and great persons of this 
kingdom, but the birth right even of the mean- 
est subjects; and therefore those proceedings 
not having been according to law and the an- 
cient rules of parliament, hath given opportu- 
nity to the earl of C. to absent himself. 
_ 7. The commitment upon a general Impeach- 
ment hath been heretofore, and may be again, 
of most evil and dangerous consequence ; 
and as is conceived, the lords have yet 
no way for them so well to justify their 
fair and upnght preceedings in the earl of 
Clarendon’s business, and the true regard 
that they have had herein to the kin 
and kingdom, as to decline this Bill of Banish- 
ment, afd to expect a particular accusation of 
the said carl; and thereupon according to law 
and justice to appoint lm a day for appear- 
ance, which if he observe not, without farther 
process, sentence might lawfully be pronounc- 
ed against him. Strafford.” 

* We having this he given our negatives 
to the passing of a Bill for banishing and dis- 
en:ubling the earl Clarendon ; and having asked 
leave of the house to enter our Dissents, to 


the end that it may appear to posterity that 
we did not give our consents to that Bill, we 
do now take liberty to enter our Dissents, by 
subscribing our names. Berkeley of Berkeley, 
Holles, Ro. Lexington, T. Culpeper.” 

Dec. 19. The king by commission passed 
the above and four other bills. Immejiiately 
after, Mr. Secretary Morrice’ delivered this 
Message from -the king to the house of com- 
mons; “ His majesty having by a former Mes- 
sage acquainted you, that he intended an Ad- 
journment to the beginning of Feb.; he doth 
now conceive, that Thursday the 6th of Feb, 
is a convenicnt day to which such an Adjourn- 
ment may be made: and his majesty is willing 
to adjourm to that time.” Accordingly, the 
Parliament broke up, after it had sata little 
above two moaths, and without any proroga- 
tion had now a recess of above seven weeks, 

[The King’s Speech to both Houses.) Feb. 
10, 1667-8.—Both houses met again, when 
his majesty made the following Speech from 
the throne: 

‘“¢ My lords and gentlemen, I am glad to see 
your here again, to tell you what I have done 
in this interval, which [ am confident you will 
be pleas’d with, since it is so much for the 
honoar and security of this nation. I have 
made a League daiensive with the States-Gee 
neral of the United Provinces, and likewise 
a Leagne for an efficacious Mediation of Peace 
between the two crowns of France and Spain; 
into which league, that of Sweden, by its Ame 
hassador, hath offer’d to enter as a principal. 
I did not at our last meeting move you for any 
Aid, though I lie under great Debts contract- 
ed in the last war; but now the posture of our 
neichbonrs abroad, and the consequence of the 
new alliance, will oblige me, for our security, _ 
to set out a considerable fleet to sea thrs 
summer; and because I must build more great 
ships, and it is as necessary, that I do some- 
thing in order to the fortifying some of our 
forts: I have begun something myself in order 
to these ends; but if I have not your “Liat 
assistance, I shall not be able to go throug 
with it. Wherefore I do earnestly desire you 
to take it into your speedy consideration; for 
the loss of a litle time now may beget a pre- 
judice not to be repaired. And for the set- 
tling a firm Peace, as well at home as abroad, 
one thig more I hold myself obliged to recom- 
mend to you, at this present; which is, That 
you would seriously think of some course to beget 
a better union and composure in the minds of 
my Protestant Subjects in matters of Religion; 
whereby they may be induced not only to sub- 
mit quietly to the government, but also cheer- 
fully give their assistance for the support of it.” 

he Duke of Albemarle’s Narrative of the Mise 
carriages of the late col The commons de- 
ferred the consideration of this Speech ull after 
the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
Miscarriages of the late War, had given in 
their Reports. In order to which the duke of 
Albemarle, prince Rupert, and even the duke 
of York himself, laid each his own Account 


‘ 
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before them, That of the duke of Albemarle 
being as follows : 

«i went early on Tuesday the 11th of June 
to Chatham, where I found scarce 12 of 800 
men, which were then in the king’s pay, in his 
majesty’s yards ; and those so distracted with 
fear, that I could have little or no service from 
them. s comravaaabseed i oe hed were 
provide is ro ighness ; but they were 
all, picece 5 or 6, taken away by those of the 
yirds, who’ went themselves with them, and 
sent and took them away by the example of 
commissioner Pett, who had the chief com- 
mand there, and sent away his own goods in 
some of them. I found no ammonition there, 
but what was io the Monmouth ; so that I 
presently sent to Gravesend for the train to be 
sent to me, which got thither about 2 the next 
day. After I had dispatched this order, I went 
to visit the Chain, which was the next thing to 
be fortified for the security of the River; 
where I found no works for the defence of it. 
Ithen immediately set soldiers to work for the 
raising of two batteries, for there were no other 
men to be got ; and when I employed them io 
it, I found it very difficult to get tools; for 
commissioner Pett would not furnish us with 
above SO, till by breaking open the stores we 
found more. I then directed timber and thick 
planks to be sent to the batteries and guns 
also, that they might be ready to be planted 
assoon as the batteries were made; and in 
the next place I sent capt. Wintour witb his 
company to Upnore-Castle, which I took to be 
aplace very fit to hinder the enemy fram 
coming forwards, if they should force the chain : 
and upon further consideration, though I had 
horse near the fort, lest the enemy should land 
there, 1 commanded sir Edw, Scot, with his 
company, for a further strength of the place ; 
aod gave him the charge of it, with orders to 
let me know what be wanted for the security 
thereof.—Having thus provided for Upnore, J 
considered where to sink ships without the 
Chain, next to the enemy, asa further security. 
toit. I fotind 5 fire-ships, and the Unity upon 
the place; and advising with commissioner 
Pett, and the master of attendance, and the 
pilot, how to do it; Pett told me, It was their 
Opinion, that if 3 ships were sunk at the narrow 
passage by the Muscle-Bank, the Dutch Fleet 
could not be able to come up: and I, relying 
upon their experience who best knew the River, 
pre orders accordingly for the doing of it. 

t when this was done, they said they wanted 
two ships ae: which [ directed thei to take 
and sink. After this, I ordered sir Edw. 
Spragg to take a boat and sound whether the 
sinking of those would sufficiently secure the 
Passage (which the pilot and master of atten- 
dance had not before observed) that was deep 
enough for great ships tocome in; I thereupon 
resolved to siuk some ships within the chaio, 
and provide some against there should be occa- 
sion. I went then to look after the other 
ships and batteries, and to see the men and all 
things ready ; but I fouud the guns, which I 


had before ordered to be there, nor yct come 
down ; and instead of thick, oaken planks, (of 
which there was good store in the yards, as %& 
afterwards appeared) the commissioner would 
only send planks of deal, saying, he had ue 
other; which proved very prejudicial in the 
use of them: br they were so weak, that at 
every shot the wheels sunk through the boards, 
which put us toa continual trouble to get them 
out.—About noon, before the batteries were 
quite raised, the enemy came on to the place 
where our first ships were sunk: I went on 
board the Monmouth with 50 volunteers, and 
appointed soldiers in other ships to make the 
best defence we could, if they had proceeded ; 
but they were so incumbered before they could 
clear the way through the sunk ships, and find 
another passage, that the tide was spent, and 
therefore they made no further adyance that 
day; whereby we had time to consider what to 
do against tbe next attempt. There were two 
ships ordered to lie within the chain, to be 
ready to sink, if occasion should be: and 
wanting one ship more to sink in the middle 
between these two ships, I that night ordered: 
the Sancta Maria, a great Dutch prize, to’be 
suok in the decpest place between tlre two 
aforesaid ships; and I judged it so necessary 
to he done, that I charged Pett, and the mas- 
ter of attendance, on peril of their lives, to do 
it by morning; they having time enough before 
the tide scrved to provide things to carry her 
down. Pett, who had received orders from 
h.r.h.on the 26th of March to remove the 
Royal Charles above the Dock, had, for about 
9 or 10 weeks, neglected those orders: and, 
when I was getting all the boats I cquld (for I 
wanted many) for carrying materials for the 
batteries, and ammunition and soldiers for the 
defence of all our places, he caine and told 
me, He would carry her up that tide, if he 
might have boats, which I could not then spare; 
for if they were gone, all our batterics must 
have been neglected, andI could not transport 
the timber, powder and shot, and men to 
them, to resist the enemy the next day, And 
beside, it was advised that instant, if the 
Dutch should have landed in the marsh by the 
crane, she might have been useful and have 
hindered them, having guns on board. Never- 
theless, having notice shortly after, that there 
was neither sponge, ladle, powder nor shot in 
her, I sent capt. Millet, commander of the 
Matthias, about ten in the morning with 
orders to Pett to carry her up as he could the 
next tide; who pretended he could not then do 
it because there was but one pilot that would 
undertake it, and he was employed about 
sinking of ships. And seeing she was not re= 
moved in the morning, I myself spoke to Pett 
in the evening, in the presence of col. Mac- 
Noughton and cap. Mainsfield, to fetch her off 
that tide; but notwithstanding these orders, 
the ship was not removed, but lay there ul 
the enemy took her. On the same morning, 
by break of day, I went to sce what was done 
about the Sancta Maria, and found men towing 
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her along to the place intended, and they had 

time enough to do their business: but soon 

atter I had dispersed my orders to the ships, I 

looked and saw the Sancta Mania, by the care- 

Jessness of the pilots and masters of atten-| 
dance, was run on ground, at which I was. 
much troubled: for if that. ship had been sunk 

in- the place where I appointed, the Dutch ¢ 
Ships could not have got beyond those of ours | 
sunk within the chain, and thereby none of 
the king’s ships within could have been de- 
stroyed, in regard that our guard-ships within 
our batteries would have hindered them from 
removing our sunk ships.—About ten o'clock 
on Wednesday, the enemy came on with part 
of their fleet, and two men of war, 5 or 6 fire- 
ships, and some other men of war seconding 
them. They first attempted the Unity, which 
was placed on the right-hand close without 
the Chain to defend it; and they took her; 
and one of their fireships struck upon the chain, 
but it stopped it. Theo came another great 
fireship, and with the weight of the two the 
chain gave way; and then the ships came 
on in that very passage where the Sancta Maria 
should have been sunk. They burnt the two 
guard-ships, and took off the Royal Charles, 
wherein the gunners and boat-swain did not 
do their duty in firing her, though they say 
they attempted it twice, but the fire did not 
take. This was all that I observed of the ene- 
Inies action on Wednesday. Our next care 
was to provide against the tide which served 
the next day: I enquired what had been done 
by sir Edw. Scott at Upnore, and sent hit as 
many of those things he needed as I could get 
- boats to carry them to him, and sent likewise 
@ company more than was formerly ordered, 
- to reinforce the place in case of Janding; and 
then directed 3 batteries to be made in the 
king’s Yard; but could not get a carpenter, 
but two that were running away. I also plant- 
ed that night about 50 cannon in several places, 
besides those that came with the train of ar- 
tillery, which were also planted; I staid all 
night in the place with the men, and having 
no money to pay them, all I could do or say 
was little enough for their encouragement : 
for I had no assistance from commissioner 
Pett, nor no gunners or meno to draw on the 
guns, except the two masters of attendance.— 
Qu Thursday morning betimes, Upnore was 
in a pretty good condition, and our batterics 
reudy: I got some captains of ships and other 
officers, sea-volunteers, and others that came 
‘to me, to ply the guns; and other land-volun- 
teers did assist them to draw them on the 
batteries. Abuut noon the enemy came on 
again with two men of war, and two fireships, 
atid some more men of war following them: the 
‘first two anchored before Upnore, and played 
upon it whilst the fireships passed up to the 
Great James, the Roval Oak, and the Loyal 
London: The two first Greships burnt without 
any effect; but the rest went up and burnt 
the three ships mentioned: and if we had had 
‘but 5 or 6 boats to cut off the boats of the 


—————_——— I a 


fireships, we had prevented the burning of 
those ships; but those being burnt, as soon as 
the tide turned, they went back, and made no 
further attempt. I had, in the morning before 
this action, recewed his majesty’s command 
to return to London; but 1 thought it most 
for his service to stay till the attempt was over: 
and then, having lett upon the place the earl 
of Carlisle, and the we) of Middleton to com- 
mand there till further order, I came away 
about 8 in the evening, and by two in the 
morning arrived at London.” 

Some Miscurriages in the lute War voted. ] 
From this and other Examinations, the com- 
mons discovered and voted several Miscarriages 
in the late War, and particularly in the Expe- 
dition at Berghen; in the plundering the East- 
India ships while the Dutch passed by; in the 
not setting outa sufficient Fleet last year; in 
the separation of those that were out, so‘that 
they became useless: in the want of provision 
and ammunition in the fleet, and in the forts ; 
in payment of the seamen by tickets; in the 
want of intelligence, and dividing the fleets in 
the second ycar of the war; in the business of 
Chatham, &c. And they particularly resolv- - 
ed, ‘‘ That, notwithstanding his majesty had 
18,000 men in pay, in dispersed ships in the 
year 1667, there was not a sufficient number of. 
ships left to secure the Rivers Medway and 
Thames.” They strictly examined into one 
Miscarriage as to the first Battle against the 
Dutch, in which it appeared, ‘ That if the 
orders of the duke of York had been strictly 
observed, as they ought, in that Engagement, 
the whole fleet of the enemy had probably 
been destroyed.’ For this, Mr. Brunkard, a 
member of the house, was accused of giving 
false orders to sir Joho Harman to slacken 
sail, while the duke was reposing himself, and 
when they were pursuing the encmy with the 
utmost advantage; for which Mr. Brunkard * 
was both expelled the house, and ordered to 
be impeached. 

Impeachment of Commissioner Pett.| The 
Miscarriage at Chatham was so conspicuous, 
that the house thought they could do no less 
than impeach Commissioner Pett for so great a 
delinquency in that affair: accordingly, they 
drew up Articles against him to this effect : 

I. “* That the said Peter Pett, being a com- 
missioner especially authorized and entrusted 
with the care of his majesty’s yards, stores and 

rovisions of the Royal Navy at Chatham, and 
having received orders from the duke of York 
about the 26th of March last, requiring him to 
bring up and moor his majesty’s ship, the 


a 

® «Mr, Brunkard’s ill course of life, and his 
abominable nature, rendered him so odious, 
that this affair of slacking sail was taken no- 
tice of in parliament, and upon examination 
found to be true ; upon which be was expelled 
the house of commons, as an infamous person, 
though his friend Coventry adhered to him, 
and used many indirect arts to have protected 
him.” Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 270. 
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Royal Charles, and other ships, .did wilfully 
neglect and refuse so to do; whereby the said 
ships were lost, and became a prey to the 
enemy. II. That his majesty having upon the 


11th of June last appointed the duke of Al-. 


bemarle to repair ty Chatham, to secure all 
things against the invasion of the Dutch; he 
the said duke found the Royal Charles not 
brought up, bat lying below in a place of 
danger; and having given orders to the said 
Pett to cause the said ship to be brought up as 
high as could be into a place of safety, the 
said Pett neglected the doing thereof. III. 
That capt. Brooks, one of his inajesty’s at- 
tendants at Chatham, knowing that the duke 
had given express orders to cause the Royal 
Charles to be brought up, did prepare anchors 
and other tackling ready for the same; and 
desired the said Pett to give orders fur his so 
doing, which he refused todo. IV. That the 
duke of York having given orders to the said 
Pett to proyide 30 boats for the defence of the 
River and Navy, he did” not only himself mis- 
employ some of the said boats for the removing 
some of his particular goods, but suffered the 
rest to he likewise misemployed, and did also 
seze a boat belonging to sir Edw. Spragg ; so, 
for want of these boats, many of his majesty’s 
Ships were lost, and the security of the rest 
hindered. V. That the commissioners of his 
majesty’s Navy, having signified to him on the 
4th of June, that the Dutch were out, and 
given him special charge to command all cap- 
tains on land, to their ships, and to be vigilant 
in the rest of the charge committed to him; 
was so negligent, that of eight hundred 
Persons, which were under his care and com- 
mand, when the duke of Albemarle repaired 
thither, there were not above ten ready upon 
the invasion of the enemy. VI. That the said 
uke, having appointed soldiers to raise bat- 
tenes for the defence of the Navy, he to ob- 
struct the service, refused to give them the 
humber of tools required, notwithstanding he 
had a sufficient quantity in his majesty’s stores, 
48 it appeared when those stores were broke 
Open. VII. That the said lord general having 
sent orders to him to send out of his majesty’s 
yurts some oaken planks for his platforms and 
attenes, he sent only deal boards, which were 
Prejudicial to the service, notwithstanding that 
there were in his majesty’s yards several oaken 
planks ft for that service.—For all which 
ae ni Misdemeanors they demanded 
ice and condign punishment, &c. he 
bar of the lords.” ok sae 
Impeachment of Sir W. Penn.] Not satisfied 
with this Iinpeachment, by means of some Dis- 
coveries and Informations, the commons found 
and singled out sir W. Penn,* another of his 
ee eee 


* Sir W. Penn was Vice-Admiral of England, 
and father of the founder of Pensylvania, 
i From a common man he had grown up, un- 

er Cromwell, to the highest command, and 
was in great favour with him till he failed in the 
action of St. Domingo, when he went adiniral 


\ 


majesty’s commissioners, and drew up Articles 
against him to this purpose: * 1. Whereas 
in Sept. 1665, the Golden Pheenix, and the 
Slothany, two Dutch Ships, were taken at sea 
as prize by his majesty’s fleet under the earl 
of Sandwich, in which the said sir W. Penn 
was then vice-admiral; he the said sir Wm. 
contrary to his duty, &c. did conspire with 
several persons to open the holds of the said 
ships, before judgment pass’d in the admiralty- 
court, and from thence embezzled great quan- 
tities of rich goods, whereby his majesty was 
defrauded of above 115,000/. 2. The said sir 
Wm. in pursuance of the conspiracy, did about 
the samme time repair on board the Prize-Shi 
the Slothany, with sir Wm. Berkley, vieead: 
miral under his command, and did therefore. 
give orders to Capt. Waerden, to whose charge 
the said ship was committed, to follow the di- 
rections of sir Wm. Berkley; who thereupon ° 
broke open the hold of the said ship, and took 
out. several rich goods of great value, after it 
was closed and sealed up, and by the assistance 
of sir Wm. Penn, who sent several men on 
board for that purpose. 3. He the said sir 
Wo. got a considerable part of the goods into 
his possession, and shortly after did sel} divers 
parcels of the said goods, and further warrant-- 
ed the sale thereof. 1V. The better to colour 
the said fraud and embezzlement, orders were 
obtained from the earl of Sandwich for dis~ 
tributing some part of the said goods among 
several officers, whereof sir Wim. was chicf, to 
be submitted, as was pretended, to his ma- 
jane further pleasure, though sir Wm. well 
new the orders of the earl of Sandwich were 
void in every respect; And afterwards a war- 
rant for distributing the goods was duly pro- 
cured from his majesty; whereas the said sir 
Wm. had, before that, possessed himself of . 
divers of the goods; and, over and above did 
dispose of a further quantity of goods than 
was contained in the orders of the earl of 
Sandwich, or his majesty’s warrant, to the 
value of above 2000/. For all which Crimes 
and Misdemeanors the commons likewise de- 
manded judgment, &c. of the lords.” 

A Bill for the frequent holding of Parlia- 
ments withdrann | Feb. 18. Sir Rd. Temple 
brought in a Bill for the frequent holding of 
parliaments. He said, in Edw. Srd’s tine a 
statute was made for annual parliaments; but 
they were too frequent, and therefore laid 
aside. . 

Sir Hugh Wyndham. This bill is brought 
in, I had almost said with impudence: [which 
expression was taken ill by many, and some 
said, ‘ that his words were impudently brought 
in:’ but bis words being asserted, no farther 
debate arose about them, and he explained . 
not.] 


at sea, as Venables was general at land, for 
which they were both imprisoned in the Tower 
by Cromwell, nor ever employed by him af- 
terwards.” Lord Clarendon’s Life, p. 239. 
He died in 1670, aged 49. 
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- Mr. Steward. This bill reproaches the very 
fundamental Jaws of England ; for without the 
king’s consent it gives the lord chancellor a 
power greater than the king; viz. That if ia 
three years the king calls not a parliament, 
the chancellor for the time being, for such 
ne has power to issue out writs without 
im. 

Sir R. Temple. The king has established 
all courts by law, which formerly followed his 
own court wherever it removed, but that was 
found inconvenient. This bill is no more for the 
‘highest court. He said he bad forgot his bre- 
viate, which the Speaker should have had with 
the bill. | 

The Speaker ® excepted against it, as like- 
wise that tog bill was blotched and interlined, 
which ought not to be when first presented.— 
With much dithculty a first reading was ob- 
tained: but from that time the gentleman that 
brought it in did not increase his interest in 
‘the house. 

Sir John Birkenhead. This bill bottoms it- 
self upon the statute of Edward 3d. for aana- 
al parliaments; but there was never any an- 
nual parliament. There have been two in a 
year, and may be one or more in a year, if 
need be. The question is, if the bill be not 
felo de se, of itself. The plague may alter the 
tume, it being limited to so long time, and no 
longer impossible to be performed. 

Mr. Mallet. Never any king prospered 
" better both at home and abroad, by reason of 
frequency of parliaments. 

Sir £. Littleton. By prorogations the effect 
ofthe triennial law is not eluded; which, by 
the former bill, might be. He knows nota 
more modest way of compelling the king by 
law. [Some said ‘ thing by law,’ in excuse of 
him, for great exception was taken at the ex- 
pression ; but what he said was plainly and 
organically ‘ King. 

Sir T.: Meres. In regard that leave was 
not asked, he wonders at the tendering the 
bill. That it may not put a slur on the for- 
mer law, would have it laid aside. 

Mr. Milward, This bill assures the calling 
of future parliaments; and an oath to the 
‘lord keeper, to issue out the writs. Let us 
trust the king with this, as we have done Ins 


* Sir Edw. Turner, who had held that post 
from the beginning of this parliament im 1661, 
and continued in it till 1672, when, according 
to Mr. North, “ it having been discovered that 
he had taken a small present from the East 
India company, it so far lessened him in the 
‘ opinion of the house, and lost him so much of 
his credit and authority, that it was thought 
advisable to remove him; which was done 
by making him lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
pa Life of lord Keeper Gaildfard, p. 52. 

Idmixon says, ‘ that he was infinitely fond 
of speaking, but was so pedantic, so trifling, so 
full of gingle, and other old fashions, that his 
harrangues are by no means worthy remem- 
brance.” Critical History of England, p. 255. 


predecessors. This bill does not: so the 
trust is here transferred, which is upon oath— 
that makes a difference. 

Sir Robt. Howard. If this bill bea ‘com- 
pelling’ the king, all laws doso. Should the 
people see this bill thrown out, what would 
they say who have given so much money.? 

Sir [. Clifford. This is @ bill of ill conse- 
quence, breeding jealousy betwixt the king and 
his people. All persons are indicted in the 
king’s name; but this writ the lord keepers 
to issue out, quite puts it out. A lion put 
into an iron cage never leaves roaring.—T his 
bill is contrary to monarchy. Corruption of 
manners causes laws. Is this proper for this 
house, who has repealed tbat act? Is this pro» 
per for thé king, who has declared ‘so much 
affection to the parliament? In another coun- 
try, ashen there is a calling of a parliament 
by otficers; but it is only in the minority of 
the king. 

Sir Rob. Brooke. The bill being interlined, 
it ought to be laid aside; but would not have 
it thrown out, lest appréhensions should be 
in the minds of the people. | 

Sir Lan. Lake. This bill necessitates the 
lord keeper to be a traitor. If be does issue 
out his writ he is a traitor, if he does not he 
ts atraitor. This will make him, as in times of 
usurpation, 8 keeper of theliberties of England. 

r. Solicitor Finch would have the bill with- 
drawn, only because not sated brought in, 
This is a bill to bring in a bill of repeal with- 
out leave: No bill, of good manners, is to be 
brought in, though of money, without leave, 
That the king may bave no negative, would 
have it withdrawn till leave be obtained of 
Sir The. Clifford. If the person be voted 

ir Tho. Ch e e vote 
to have leave to withdraw it, and the person 
that brought it in will not, then are you pos 
sessed of it, it having been read. 

Sir R. Temple was then ordered to withdraw 
the Bill; and it was ordered, That no Bill of 
this nature should be tendered to the house 
without leave and order. 

The King's cae to the Commons to ha» 
ten the Supply.] Meanwhile, the king believ- 
ing that these proceedings and impeachments 
retarded the Supplies be had demanded, sent 
no less than three Messages, to bring back the 
stream of business to his favourite cban- 
nel; the first of which was in these words : 
« His majesty hath been uowilling bitherto to 
interrapt you in your proce but con- 
sidering the posture in which his bours pew 
are, and that the spring is already so far ad- 
vanced, and that his allies (as they have great 
cause) pressed his majesty to hasten his pres 
pararaudns, he holds: it absolutely neces- 
sary, in respect of the safety as well as 
the honour of the nation, that a fleet be set 
forth with all speed, and that course be 
taken for fortifying his. ports, and building 
more ships: And therefore he doth again 
earnestly recommend it to you, forthwith to 
provide for such a Supply as these occasions 


~ 
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shall require: And because you have not yet 
had satisfaction upon the Bill of Accounts of 
the former Supply, his majesty is very willing 
that this be collected and issued for those pur- 
» by such persons only as you shall think 
fit.”’ The second and the third Message were 
only to enforce this: but in the last he let 
them know that he designed to put a period 
te this,session on the 4th of May. But fiud- 
ing this design not so well relished, he sent a 
fourth Message to them on the 24th of April, 
in these word: ‘“‘ His majesty by his former 
message thought fit to acquaint you, that he 
mtended the present session of parliament 
should determine on the 4th of May; but, 
finding the proceedings in many important 
businesses, now under agitation, would be lost, 
if there should be a session; and that many 
things not yet foreseen may happen to induce 
him to call you together again before winter, 
hath now thought fit to acquaint you, that he 
intends only an adjournment for three months ; 
and desires you therefore to perfect the bills 
for Supplies, and such others as may be made 
ready by the said 4th of May, so that he 
may then give his royal assent to them before 
the adjournment.” 
|The Commons petition the King for a Pro- 
clemation against enicagiate The house 
notwithstanding proceeded with the business 
that lay before them; and especially the In- 
formations they received from some counties, 
particularly Staffordshire, of the insolent car 
triage and Abuses committed by persons in 
several places, in dana Abas: and disturbing 
ef Ministers in their Charches, and holding 
Meetings contrary to law. In consequence of 
which, after a solemn debate and resolution, 
they made and presented an humble Petition 
to his majesty, “ That he would issue out his 
Proclamation for enforcing the laws against 
Cooventicles; and that care might be taken 
for the preservation of the peace against all 
onlawful Aseemblies of Papists and Noncon- 


to comply with his commons, and accordingly 
site chia Answer; “I will issue forth my 
ion according to your desires and 


sideration of the latter part of the King’s 
Speech, about uniting his majesty’s Protestant 


ir John Goodrick moved that the Convoca- 
ton might take this business into their consi- 
deration. 

Sie T. Meres. It may be his majesty’s Procla- 
mation may reconcile them, finding nu counte~ 
mance from hence. | | 

Sir R. Holt would tnow what the Noncon- 
formists desire, declared by somebody ; if their 
arguments are not convincing, then to adhere 
te our former vote, 
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Col. Sandys never knew a Toleration, with- 
eut an army to keep all quiet. Let persons 
concerned propose what they would have. 

Sir Humphry Winch. What they will ask, 
and what they will take is vastly different: 
thinks we need not give an indulgence, nor 
make the laws severer. Heresies commonly 
take root from the innocency of their authors, 
which has made them increase here. Aa 
army is as dangerous to establish by being too 
strait-laced, as bv giving toleration. He had 
rather new model the Sectaries, than that they 
should have an interest in future parliaments 
tomodel us, 

Sir John Earnly would have the Ecclesiag- 
tical Courts reformed, which are so obnoxious, 

Sir Wm. Hickman. The bishop has little 

ower in the Church but Ordination. The 

cclesiastical Courts are complained of by the 
bishops as mysterious and troublesome to the 


ae one question concerning the thing itself, 


being may be had, to unite his majesty’s Pro- 
testant subjects. | 

Sir PAilsp Warwick. If we could so relax 
the law, as not to lose the law, he would wil- 
lingly condescend to some indulgence, that 
neither the agenda nor the credenda may be 
violated. If I prove that a man needs not 
scruple any thing in the Church, why should be 
be farther indulged ?—Would have care taken, 
that, after indulgence, they get rot a footing 
to destroy the whole—It is an unreasonable 
thing to pass a vote, that some condescension 
aa be, before we know what. 

r. Ratcliffe. Would have the Act of 
Uniformity revised, to discover what, in that 
act, is too strict, as renouncing the Covenant, 
Assent and Consent—Moves that a confers 
ence may be allowed, of both persuasions, and 
to recommend that, in which they all agree, to 
your consideration; and that if any thing 
should be established for a law, that an eye 
may be had to real tender consciences—Thae 


Ecclesiastical Courts may be regulated. 


Sir Walter Yonge. The case of the Clergy 
of England with the king, is as a master of a 
family that has quarrelsome servants ; one will 


_ Mot stay anless the other goes away. No good 


to be had by conference, or the convocation. . 
Sir Ch. Wheeler. Has a great kindness for 
the Presbyterians, being assistant in their 


ida a and endeavours in the restoration of 


is majesty; but could wish their penitence 


bad been as public as their first offences were, 


as the custom of the Church ever was—Bas 
for the Independents, which are Anabaptists, 
&c. many of them are not Christians, some 
Arians, and some Socinians; but the Preshy- 
terians are right as to matters of the first Four 
Councils, which are indisputable—But when 
they scruple thae of the chancellors in the 
Charch, and other novelties, not above 500 years 
standing, and if no other thing than reducing 
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things to the first four General Councils, be 
the case, would have a committee appointed 
by us and the lords, to consult with both 
houses of Convocation, and hopes by that to 
bring in many Papists also. 

Sir I. Littleton. 


rests not at our door—The kingdom of Poland 
bas the greatest toleration in the world, and 


no standing army, but upon occasion of war— 


Their militia is their only standing army, which 
is made up of all opinions, and they have ne- 
ver had any wars upon religious accounts; and 
in their civil wars upon temporal attairs, per- 
sons of all opinions have mixcd—Barnevelt, in 
Holland, only offered at a disturbance, and 


was taken off-——The only party there was Ar- 


minian, which he could wish was not so much 
received amongst our clergy—Predestination 
and free-will, in our 39 Articles, have occa- 
sioned all our disputes in the Church of Eng- 
Jand—The Calvinist way has a loop-hole to 
let Arminianism into our articles—All along 
queen Eliz.’s, king James’s, and king Charles’s 
time, whenever any of these puints were 
disputed, at degree of doctor, all the points 
were regulated: by the Convocation, and then 
the current ot the Church of Eugiand ran the 
Calvinist way—Besides at the synod of Dort 
—So long as the Church was true to itself, the 
Nonconformist never burt the Church; but as 
soon as innovation and alteration came in by 
the churchmen, and they favourites with the 
crown, the Church declned—In Ceremonies 
we have much alteration; the Communion- 
table set Altar-manner, whereas it ought to be 
in the body of the Church, that the guests 
might come to the table, and the second ser- 
vice might be the better heard—No canon for 
the bowing at the altar, or, if any, quite laid 
aside—Now, if new ceremonies have been 
made, besides putting the tapers (on the Com- 
munion-table,) if private persons have dared to 
intrude these things against law, what will be 
the end? and none but such as will comply 
with this innovation shall have any preferment ; 
and as this way has once ruined the Church, 
he hopes the parliament will not countenance 
the doing of it again—King Edw. and queen 
Eliz. prepared all things before they came to 
the parliament—Would have the king applied 
to, to give us some subject-matter to work 
upon, 

Sir John Cotton. The Presbyterian tenets 
are most destructive to our government.— 
¢ That the king is but minister Bonoruwn:’ ¢ he 
is greater than any one man, but less than the 
people :’ ¢ Salus populi suprema lex,’ and many 
more ‘such. 


Sir John Birkenhead. Theodosius, the em- 


peror, so enjoined the sanctions of the coun- 


cils, that no man, unconformable to them, 
could 
opinions crept into the sects of Poland, which 
made the Cossacks always enquire, when they 


made any inroads, what the sectarics did 
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Let us do what is fit 
for ourselves to do; and if we do what is rea- 
sonble, and that gives them not satisfaction, it 


administer the sacraments—Socinus’s 
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Religion in Holland is subservient to trade— 
They reproved Mr. Price, the English minister, 
and sent him away, for preaching against their 
Sunday markets—Queen Elizabeth’s council 
advised her to keep Edw. 6th’s liturgy, in which 
she made little alteration, and enjoined con- 
formity ; and king James in his acts of indem- 
nity, excepts Nonconformists—Queen Eliz. 
would never sutfer Nonconformity, though the 
earl of Essex would have given sccurity tor the 
peaceableness of the persons—King James let 


them have a conterence at Hampton Court ; 


he would abate nothing: at last Dr. Reynolds 
came in and conformed—Queen Eliz. was fa- 
vourable to Papists, but made severe laws 
against priests; and when the peopie had no 
mass they came to Church—The Articles 
of the Church of Englaud were drawn so, 
that both parties might subscribe—The con- 
vocation was a very mixed assembly.of both 
persuasions—No canon nor sanction enjoins 
bowing at the altar-—Bishop Morton never did 
it; itis left at liberty—In Judaism, Paganism, 
Mahometanism, and Christianity, in none of 
then a toleration is suffered—The pope may 
suffer Milan to have St. Ambrose’s litany, and 
Bohemia to administer the sacrament in both 
kinds; this he may do in one Church, but not 
several custums in one Church—He would 
never advise his prince to do what has de- 
stroyed his father—He would not have the 
odiuin of this business lie upon the king—He 
would have no application made tu him in it— 
Let there be no conventicles, and Church will 
be fuller—Must their mother, the Church of 
England, bow to a few novices? and for the 
old ones, they have falsified their former oaths 
and subscriptions—For benefices, no man has 
three, as is alleged; if any man has three, 
they are, ipso facto, by law forfeited—Confe- 
rence has been already at the Savoy—It has 
done no good—Ile would have the convoca- 
tion sent to. 

Mr. Coventry. Were is one side against bi- 
shops, and other against the silenced minis- 
ters ; between them both, I fear, we shall have 
no tehigion—The king bids us, in bis Speech, 
do it, and we send to the king to do it—Would 
have the Committee for Religion revived, to 
receive what shall be proposed. — 

Mr. Boscawen. The civil wars in England 
come upon various occasions—Though the oc- 
casion of the last was much upon this account, 
yet it is not probable there will be any more— 
Many other occasions may bring them. 

Mr. Seymour, Will rather veil the infirmi- 
ties of his mother, the Church, then proclaim, 
them in Gath and Askalon—He is for come. 
prehension—T wo or three of the most eminent 
presbyters may be made bishops, and so an 
end of Nonconformity—Would have a liberty, 
but no farther than whether to wear a plain 
garment, a fringed or embroidered one, that 
these persons may be useful to the support of. 
the goverament—He is for no middle way— 
If a man finds not his account in the govern- 
ment he lives under, he will never labour to 
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support it—The effects of the Act of Unifor- Mr, Progers would have it referred to tlie 
mity have been much for the good of Holland, | Commirtee of Religion, 
in point of trade—Mischiefs having outgrown Col. Birch says he knows no sect, unless 


politic remedies, they must have gentle reme- | Quakers, that will not subscribe the 36 Arti- 
dies—[ie would have an address to his ma-: cles; three of them not concerning doctrine 
jesty, to give them some liberty that might not | but discipline—The dissenters are either ene~ 
endanger the public peace. mies, or we shall make them s9--if so, there 

Sir R. Atkins * would have his majesty | must be something to keep them quiet—he 
bame some persons, such as he shall think fic; ; much doubts whether it be lawful amongst 
not of both persuasions, but persons of pru- | Christians to use any other weapons than what 
dence. ba master used—much more easy to goverg 

Sir R. Carr fears that his maj. is possessed | persons of several opinions than one, by set 
that the.h. of commons is fond of toleration, | ting them up one against another—The dissen- 
and that we are possessed that his majesty 1s | ters doubt their condition, and secure a good 
fond of it—The farther debate was ordered to , part of their money beyond sea, as a more se- 
be re-assumed on the 8th of April. | ! cure plice—tfur dissenters, the Church will be 

| 


March 13. Upon some proffers of a debate | stronger the fewer it has—this principle of 
about the latter part of the King’s Speech, | liberty the Pope admits not of, to read the 
which the Bill against Conventicles secined to ; Scriptures—the Turks suffer no learning, and 
cross, : the papists pray in an unknown tongue, lest 
Sit Tho, Littleton said, it is dangerous to | the people should send their own prayers 
make laws too big to be executed, although | to Heaven, as we do—some would have the 
some over-forwaid men may execute them— | Cross, some not; some the surplice, some not 
The Churchmen are arrived to that pass, as to | —he ever acknowledged prayers to be a con- 
bring in what ceremonies they please, though venient thing in the church—he is not avainst 
they lie under suspicion of popery; and that | them, but would have us consider of Assent 
others must contorm to these innovations— | and Consent, and so proceed upon the rest, 
What hope can we have of their doing any | and the fittest for us only to do. 
good from those that should be men of Sir Walter Youge is tor taking off Assent 
mercy, and carry things with the greatest se- | and Consent, and could wish that Birch was as 
verity? orthudox in the rest of his discourses. 

Sir Giles Strangeways. When such formi- Mr. Steward expected sume proposals from 
dable mushrooms should start up in a night | dissenting persons, but for us to be felo de se 
that are too great for the law, no prudentstate | of our own act, is a strange weakness; and so 
will sufe® their laws to be flown upon—lIt is a | scan our governinent, piece by piccc—would 
trouble to him to hear the Church of England | make a bridge of gold for thera if they would 
arragned—It was upon the suspicion of po- | come over, but never upon such terms as he 
Pery that abp. Laud’s head was cut off; and | hears discoursed of—it is to be trighted out of 
What will they have popery 7 years hence, | our government with bugbears—he lives in a 
when asking blessing is now popery ?—Is this | county (Norfolk) of much trade; he knows not 
the way to make union, for every man to be | of a@ tamily removed, nor trade altered, and in 
tolerated his profession 2—Would have our- | the country a general conformity, which grows 
Selves in this be reformed—He is sorry to | daily upon the people—in Norwich are 20,000 

ar any thing of toleration countenanced | persons, and not 20 dissenters—he believes an 

ete—No man can blame him for being zea- | Interruption of trade, but merely out of design, 
lous in his reliion, as they are in theirs— | which he hopes will not take here—the king 
lust a father yield his authority to his son?— | can call persons of all persuasions without our 
ave was given to bring in a Bill for continu- | desires ; it was once done when the king came 
ance of the former Act avainst Conventicles, in, but without effect—but when they propose, 

April 8. The debate was resumed. if any thing be Scandalum datum, or acceptum, 

Sir Fretch. Holles moves, after many dis- | he would have it seriously weighed; but nat to 
Courses of decay of trade, That his maj. may | be fe/o de se in arrainying our own act. 


desired by this house to call together what | Mr. Wadler stands up to prevent the heat 
Number he pleases, and whom, of Dissenters, | that always attends debates concerning Reli- 
as he thinks tit, to hear them. gion—if proposals be made to the house, they 


Sir John Northcote moves to have it re- | will hinder the king’s business, now we are 
erred to the consideration of the Convocation ready to part—for the Convocation to con- 
Dow sitting, sider of it, mot proper for them, but abso- 
Pp rerensenennnerennenenesennennnenrenene lutely exclusive; for when they altered’the book 

_. Knight of the Bath, and afterwards lord | of Common Prayer from what came from us, 
chief-justice of the Common-pleas: but in | we allowed it not—Thbeir business is in juris 
1679, from a foresight of very troublesome | spiritualibus ; it is our business to fence about 
times, he thought fit to resivn and retire into { and wall religion, not theirs—so the question 
: ; Country, Having been zealous for the re- | is, whether to continue these laws, which were 
yution, he was made by king William lord | made in terroren—The king proposed it at 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and died in | Breda, when we were not a people ; at the Con- 
a uged 88.” Biogr. Brit. vocation also, when we were not a people—he 
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wished then he had listened to this business, 
and is of the same mind still—The sheriffs 
oath against Lollards is mended since sir Edw. 
Coke rcfused that oath—he repents not his 
being against severe laws—the Quakers, a 
people abused—he hoped that would have 
abolished them ; but since the severity of the 
law against them, they begin to be respected— 
the vulgar ever admire such sufferers as do 
it almost above nature—he hears the procla- 
mation is not executed—the people of Eng- 
land are a generous people, and pity sufferers— 
The Justice of the Peace fears the offender will 
leave his wife and children upon the panish— 
as our church resembles the primitive church 
in doctrine, so it docs in believers also ; 
amongst us some know not so much as a Holy 
Ghost; and our clergymen, by their laziness, 
whip people out of the church—he would have 
all the opinions address themselves to bis ma- 
jesty—he presumes they will but ditfer in opi- 
nion, and so nothing will be granted, and 
they kept different—he would not bave the 
Church of England, like the elder brother of 
the Ottoman family, strangle all the younger 
brothers—Empson and Dudley were hanged 
after the death of Hen. 7, not for transgress- 
ing the law, but for pressing too much the 
penal laws, which was the great blemish of 
that prince. 

Mr. Vaughan. It is not proper for us to re- 
turn this upon the king who proposed it to us— 
if it goes to the king, we may be apprehended 
not to deal candidly; and what we are sub- 
jected to in this case, the king is the same ; 
and should the king chuse persons that may 
persuade him, is it likely that we should ac- 
quiesce in that persuasion? No. 

Mr. Swynfin would have his maj. moved to 
call some persons to consult with him; it will 
prepare the business the readier for us—the 
dissenters increase, and the severity of the law 
increasing too, is never the way to unite us. 

Sir Rob. Howard would have nothing have 
@ tacit fate, but come clearly to you, whether 
it be fit to do something or no. 

Sir Tho. Clifford. The question of going to 
the king being carried in the negative, is, in 
effect, a negative to the whole—it may terrify 
any person from advising the king. 

Sir Lho.'Meres, Those little things, so 
called, are nothing less than Ordination, and 
many other alterations in the government be- 
sides, and Toleration at the last—his maj. did 
acquiesce in our reasons against the Tolera- 
tion; all the rest of the conference was spent 
in bitter railing, and invectives, and reficctions 
upon the ecclesiastical government, as in 1610, 
and so will be again upon conference—the 
Dissenting party did not generally rest satisticd 
with the king’s Declaration. . 

Sir Walter Yonge. The address is fit to be 
made to his majesty; he best knowing the 
temper of persons; they may be so best con- 
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queen Eliz.’s time, and Edw. the 6th’s time, 
very successful. 

Sir John Goodrick, These persons would 
have a superstructure without a foundation: 
they propose nothing—though at Hampton- 
Court conterence the authority of truth stopped 
sume mens mouths, vet the rest were never 
satistied— The Synod at Dort, and the conter-— 
ence in Scotland, as fruitless. 

Sir Tho, Ltttleton sees no reason for appre- 
hending terrifying of counsellors, for addresses 
of this nature have been formerly done—they 
take no privilege from the parliament—the 
king has so large a prerogative, that he ap- 
prehends the king may do more than is now 
desired. 

Sir Adam Browne. Suppose they should per- 
suade the king not to put the laws in execution 
against Conventicles, what a rock do we put 
the king upon! 

Sir Rob, Atkins. Many are of opinion in 
the house that something should be done, who 
will be precluded by the negative, ifno Address 
to lis majesty ; and so a prejudice to tbem 
who are friends to the end, but not to the 
means, by addressing his majesty. 

Mr. Hampden. It will be said abroad, Why 
no proposals ttum the Nonconformists ? Says 
one, if we grant something, you will have more 
and more, will you make the law already felo 
desc ? So Jet what will be proposed, here is a 
hegative in effect—The envy will not come 
upon bis majesty, but upon the last persons | 
that it rests upon, which is the huuse—this is 
a thing which has, in all ages, been done, and 
this Address is most suitable to the occasion. 

Sir [/o, Lee moves that the oaths may be 
taken off, many having fallen from the church 
since they were imposed, it is probable, if 
taken away, they may return. They cannot 
meet without being thought tumultuous, so that 
we are to grant them, what, in our judgment, 
we think fic. 

Sir Tho. Meres would, before any thing be 
farther proceeded in, have a vote pass that we 
shall have no Toleration. 

Sir Tho. Littleton would have a toleration of 
some things; how could people else bow to 
the Altar, a thing not enjoined in the Rubrick ? 
It is a question of a large extent. 

Mr. Vaughan. As long as persons conform 
outwardly to the law, we have no inquisition 
into opinion, and a toleration will go a great 
way in that ; but if you generally give it, it is 
to all Dissenters in point of conscience—he 
takes Arius and Nestcrius to be with Maho- 
metans and Jews, the same reason for all ag 
for one: he would never do it, to introduce 
anarchy: thinks no man so impudent as to 
desire it: laws arise from within us, or without 
us: new laws, or repeal of laws, must be either 
by petition, or leave asked to bring ina bill: 
nothing of the toleration being within us, or 
without us, we mispend our time to no purpose: 


shited with—there has been good use of col- ; consider what offence it is to dissuade the peo- 
Joquies, though no good of that at Hampton- | ple from obedience to the law : it is, in law, to 
Court, nor when the king came in; but in | disturb the government, and execution of the 
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law; and then, how far will our interests lead 
us to it, or rather, a greater word, our obli- 
gation | 

Mr, Swynfin, It was never thought that the 
law for Conventicles extended to any other 
persons than such as were out of all commu- 
nion with usin doctrine, and hold no salvation 
in our.church : it was never till now construed 
aConventicle, the Dissenters being a people 
in communion with us in doctrine, though 
different in ceremonies. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. Condcscension is as wide 
asthe ocean : tender conscience is primitiz 
gratia, which, when the devil has done with, he 
puts a man upon spiritual pride. 

Mr.Vaughan. To the one kind of Dissenters, 
would have the Bill of Conventicles’ gone on 
with ; for the incunvenience is as great from 
many others, as from the Dissenters men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Coventry. If a bill be brought in, he 
would not have it countenance the taking away 
the oath about the Covenant; and he that 
brings it in, at his peril: but yet would have an 
oath to alter nothing either in Church or State 
—by way of tacit consent, not by order of the 
house, to bring in such a bill. 

The question being propounded, That his 
majesty be desired to send for such persons as 
he should think fit, to make Proposals to him, 
mm order to the uniting of his Protestant Sub- 
jects, it passed in the Negative, 176 to 70. 

Debate on the Bill for suppressing Seditious 
Conventicles.) April 28. An ingrossed Bill, 
for continuance of a former Act, to prevent 
and suppress Seditious Conventicles, was read. 

Mr. Secretary Morrice. The fire of zeal for 
suppression of Conventcles may be so hot, that 
itmay burn those that cast thein in, as well 
as those that are cast in. 

Mr, Waller, School divines cannot unite 
them with us: we have united them; what? 
against both State and Church—make the fire 
in the chimney, and not in the middle of the 
room—let the zeal be in the Church—we have 
seen the fruits of this formerly : let them alone, 
and they will preach one against another: b 
this bill they will incorporate, as being all 
under one calamity. 

Mr. Vaughan. ‘To be against this bill, is to 
cure a disease by doing things against it. 
Though this be but an adjournment, yet there 
may be reasons why we shall not meet again ; 
therefore this may be a sufficient reason for 
Passing it. Liberty has been given for an 
man te bring in a bill for umion; no suc 
a has been done. In my own judgment, I 
am for indulging the people ; the harm is not 
to be feared from the people : but if persons 
Must be suffered to subvert the laws by sedi- 
Gous teaching, judge the consequence, and 
Prevent it, by passing the bill at this time. 

Some words fell from Sir Trevor Williams to 
this effect, ‘ That if the Proviso, concerning 

making the Roman Catholics part of this Bill 
of Conventicles, be not admitted of, he desires 
liberty to briog in a Bill to tolerate Popery ;’ 


, which discourse gave great offence, and he 


narrowly escaped calling to the bar; but at 
length was permitted to explain, which he did, 
“expressing much trouble fur the offence he 
had given the house, and that he had no ill 
meaning in what he had said.’ 

Mr. Vaughan. The statute of queen Eliz. 
has given liberty to the Jords to sit in parlia- 
ment, without test of their religion ; the com- 
mons not: thercfure, if a man should say, the 
lords would not pass the Bill with the proviso 
of the Papists, because a great party ainongst 
them are so, it is no rcflection upon the lords : 
it would be otherwise to the commons, they 
having a test upon them.—The Bill was then 
passed, 144 to 78. | 

Great Misunderstanding between the two 
Houses, in Skinner’s Case.] About this time, a 
Ditterence happened between the lords and 
commons, occasioned by Mr. Skinner, a consi- 
derable merchant of London, who, having re- 
ceived great damages trom the East-India 
Company, had brought the matter by Petition 
into the house of lords originally, by whom he 
was relieved in 5000/. cost.* ‘The commous 
hearing of this, after a debate, came to these 
Votes and Resolves on the 2d of May: 1. 
“ That the lords taking cognizance of the 
matter set forth and contained in the Pctition 
of Thomas Skinner, merchant, avainst the Go- 
vernor and Company of Merchants trading to 
the East-Indies, concerning the taking away 
the pcetitioner’s ship and goods, and assaulting 
his person, and their lordships over-ruling the 
plea of the said Governor and Company, the 
said cause coming before their house originally, 
only upon the Complaint of the said Skinner, 
being a Common-Plea, is not azreeable to the 
law of the land; and tending to deprive the 
subject of his right, ease and benefit due to 


chim by the said Jaws, 2. That the lords taking 


cognizance of the nght and title of the islaud 
in the Petition mentioned, and giving damages 
thereupon against the said Governor and Com- 
pany, is not warranted by the laws of this king- 


* « The case was this: Skinner, the plaimtitt, 
was a considerable merchant of London; the 
defendants were the East India Company, and, 
in their right, sir Samuel Barnardiston, as their 
governor. The matter of complaint was, That 
the said Company had seized a ship and cargo 
of Skinner’s, and assaulted his person, Skinner, 
instead of commencing his suit in Westminstcr- 
hall, has recourse at once to the house of lonis, 
who give him a hearing, and allot him 5000/. 
damages. Sir Samuel and the Company, on 
the other hand, knowing no balance for the 
power of one house, but that of the other, ap- 
peal to the cominons, who vote Skinuer’s Coin- 

laint, and the lords proceedings thereon, il- 
levak The lords did the same by the Com- 
pany’s Appeal. The commons order Skinner 
into the custody of tle Serjeant at Arms; and 
the lords did the same by sir Samuel, as like- 
wise sir Andrew Riccard, Mr, Rowl. Gwynn, 
and Mr. Christopher Boone.” Ralph. 


/ 
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dom. 3. That the said Tho, Skinner, in com- 
mencing and prosecuting a suit by Petition in 
the house of lords against the Company of 
Merchants trading to the East-Indies (wherein 
several members of this house are parties con- 
ecrned with the said Company, in particular 
interests and estates) and in procuring judg- 
ment there, with directions to be served 
upon the Governor, being a meiber of this 
house; or upon the Deputy-Governor of the 
sud Company, is a Breach of the Privilege of 
this house.” In conclusion, they ordered the 
said Mr. Skinner, fur so acting, to be taken 
into custody of the serjcant at arms. 

Votes of the Comamns upon it.] The East- 
Tndia Company having peutioned the com- 
mons, as wellas Mr. Skinner the lords, the 
commons after their three Votes, further re- 
solved, “That the Petition of the Merchants 
trading to the East-[ndies, and the two first 
Votes of this house now passed, relating to the 
jurisdiction of the lords, be delivered by a 
Message to the lords’ bar, with reasons for 
enforcing the said Votes.” 

The Duke of Buckingham's Speech thereupon, 
ata Conference with the Commons.| This oc- 
casioned two or three Conferences with the 
peers; in one of which, 

The duke of Buckingham delivered the fol- 
lowing speech :—*' Gentlemen of the house of 
commons; I am commanded by the house of 
peers, to open to you the matter of this Con- 
ference; which is a task I could wish their 
lordships had been pleased to lay upon any 
body else, both for their own sakes and mine: 
having observed, in that little experience I 
have made in the world, there can be nothing 
of greater ditheulty, than to unite men in their 
Opinions, whose interests seem to disagree.— 
This, gentlemen, I tear is at present our case ; 
but yet I hope when we have a little better 
censidered of it, we shall find that a greater in- 
terest dues oblige us, at this time, rather to 
Join in the preservation of both our Privileges, 
than to ditler about the violation of either,— 
We acknowledge it is our interest to defend 
the right of the commons, for should we sutter 
them to be oppressed, it would not be long 
before it might come to be our own case; and 
T humbly conceive it will also appear to be the 
interest of the commons to uphold the privi- 
lege of the lords, that so we may be in a con- 
diaion to stand by and support them.—All that 
their lordships desire of you upon this occa- 
sion, is, ‘That you will proceed with them as 
usually friends do, when they are in dispute 
one with another; that you will not be im- 
panent of hearing arguments urged against 
your opinions, but examine the weivht of what 
is said, and then impartially consider which of 
us two are the likehest to be in the wrong.— 
If we are in the wrong, we and our predeccs- 
sors have been so for-these many hundreds of 
years, and not only our predecessors, but yours 
tou: this being the first time that ever an A 
peal was made, in point of Judicature, from 
the lords house to the house of cummons. 


(te 


Nay, these very commons, which turned the 
lords out of this house, though they took from 
thein many other of their Privileges, yet Icft the 
constant practice of this till the very last day 
of their sitting ; and this will be made appear 
hy several precedents these noble lords will 
lay beiore you, much better than J can pre- 
tend to do.—Since this business has been in 
agitation, theic lordships bave been a little 
more curious than ordinary, to intorm thew 
sclves of the true nature of these matters now 
in question betore us; which I shall cndeavour 
to explain to you as far as my small ability, 
and my aversion to hard words, will give me 
leave: for howsoever the law, to make it 
a mystery and a trade, may be wrapt up in 
terms of art, yet it is founded in reason 
aud is ubvious to cominon sense.—The power 
of Judicature does naturaliv descend, and 
not ascend; that is, no mfcrior court can 
have any power which is not derived to 
it from some power above it. The king ts 
by the laws of this land, supreme judge 
in all causes ecclesiastical and civil. And so 
there is no court, high or low, can act but 
in subordination to him; and though they do 
not all issue out their writs in the king’s 
name, yet they can issue out none but by vir- 
tue of some power they have received from 
him, Now every particular court has such - 
particular power as the king has given it, 
and fur that reason has its bounds: But the 
highest court in which the king can possibly 
sit, that is, his supreme court of Jords in par- 
liament, has in it all his judicial power, and 
consequently no bounds, { mean no bounds 
of jurisdiction; for the highest court 1s to go- 
vern according to the laws as well as the low- 
est. I suppose none will make a question, but 
that every man and every cause is to be tried 
according to Magna Charta; that 1s, by his 
pecrs, or according to the laws of the land. 
And he that is tried by the Fclesiastical 
Courts, the Court of Admiralty, or the high 
Court of Lords in parliament, is tried as much 
by the laws of the land, as he that is tried 
by the King’s- Bench, or Common-Pleas. When 
these inferior courts happen to wrangle among 
themselves, which they must often do by rea- 
son of their being bound up to particular 
causes, and their having all equally and ear- 
nestly a desire to try all causes themselves, 
then the supreme court is forced to hear their 
complaints, because there is no other way of 
deciding them. And this, under favour, 18 an 
original cause of courts though not of men, 
Now, these original causes of courts, must 
also of necessity induce men, for saving of 
charges, and dispatch sake, to bring their 
causes originally before the supreme court. 
But then the court is not obliged to receive 
them, but proceeds by rules of prudence, m 
either retaining or dismissing them as they 
think fit. This is, under favour, the sum of 
all that your precedents can show us, which 1s 
nothing but what we practise every day; that 
is, that very often, because we would not be 
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inolested with bearing too many particular 
causes, we refer theta back to other courts; 
and all the argument you can possibly draw 
from this, will not, in any kind, lessen our 
power, but only show an unwillingness we have 
to trouble ourselves often with matters of this 
nature. Nor will this appear strange, if you 
consider the constitution of our house, it being 


made up partly of such whose employments. 


mil not give them leisure to attend the hear- 
ing of private causes, and eutirely of those that 
can receive no profit by it. And the truth is, 
the dispute at present is not between the house 
of lords and the house of commons, but be- 
tween us, and Westminster-Hall. For as we 
desire to have few or no causes brought before 
us, because we-get nothing by them, so they 
desire to have all causes brought before them for 
areason a@ little of the contrary nature. For 
this tery reason, it 1s their business to invent 
new ways of drawing causes to their courts, 
which ought not to be pleaded there. As for 
example, this very cause of Skinner that is 
how before us (and [ do not speak this by rote, 
for [ have the opinion of a reverend judge in 
the case, who informed us of it the other day 
in the house) they have no way of bringing this 
cause into Westminster-Hall but by this torm; 
the reason and sense of which I leave you to 
judge of. The form is this, that instead of 
speaking as we ordinary men do that have no 
art, that Mr. Skinner lost a ship in the East- 
Indies: to bring this into their courts, they 
mast say, that Mr. Skinner lost a ship in the 
East-Indies, in the parish of Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex. Now some of us lords, 
that did not understand the refinedness of this 
style, began to examine what the reasons of 
this should be; and so we found, that, since 
they ought not by right -to try such causes, 
they are resolved to make bold, not only with 
our privileges, but the very sense and language 
of the whole nation. This I thought fit to 
mention, only to let you see that this whole 
cause, as well as many others, could not be 
tned properly in any place but at our bar; 
except Mr. Skinner would have taken a fancy 
to try the right of jurisdictions between West- 
minster-Hall and the Court of Admiralty, in- 
stead of seeking relief for the injuries he had 
received, in the place only where it was to be 
givenhim. One thing I hear is much insisted 
upon, which is the tral without juries: to 
Which I could answer, that such trials are al- 
lowed of in the chancery and other courts, 
and that when there is occasion for them we 
make use of juries too, both by directing them 
in the King’s-Bench, and having them brought 
Uptoourbar. But I shall only crave leave to 
put you in mind, that if you do not allow us in 


svine cases to try without juries, you will then: 


absolutely take-away the use of Impeachments, 
which I rs conceive you will not think 
Proper to have done at this time.” 

In the close of this Conference, the lords 
declaring the Company’s Petition to the other 
house scandalous, &c. this raised such a fer- 


ment there, as produced the following new 
Votes and Resvulves; as, 1. “ That the Peti- 
tion of the East India Company to this house, 
touching the proceedings of the house of lords, 
in the case of Tho. Skinner, is not scandalous. 
2. That the delivery of the said Petition of - 
the East-[ndia Company to the house, and the 
entertainment. thereof, and the Proceedings 
and Votes of this house thereupon, was no 


Breach of the Privilege or encroachment upon 
the Jurisdiction of the h. of lords; but very 
proper and fit for this house, without breach 


of the fair correspondence, which ought to be 


between the two houses. 3. That a Message 
be sent to the lords to acquaint them, That 
this house doth take notice of the desire of 
the lords at the last Conference, for a good 
union to be kept between both houses: ‘And it 
is the opinion of this house, that the best ex- 
pedient to preserve such an union is, That all 
proceedings be forborn upon the Sentence and 
Judgment of the lords in the case of Tho. 
Skinner against the East India Company ; and 
that sir Andrew Riccard, sir Samuel Barnar- 
diston, Mr. Rowland Gwyn, and Mr. Chrise. 
Boone be set at liberty; this bouse being un- 
satistied with their lordships Reasons offered at 
the last Conterence.” Last of all, after a long 
debate, they resolved, “ That whosoever shall 
be aiding or assisting in putting in execution 
the Order or Sentence of the house of Jords, in 
the case of Tho, Skinner against the East-India 
Company, shall be deemed a betrayer of the 
rights and liberties of the commons of Eng- 
land, and an infringer of the privileges of this 
house.””* . | 

Lhe King’s Speech, at the Adjournment.] 
May 8. They had no sooner finished this Vote, 
but the king, by the usher of the black-rod, 
scnt for them to the house of peers, where, 
after passing several Acts, hismajesty made a 
short Speech as follows : : 

‘6 My lords and gentlemen; I came hither 
purposely tu pass some Acts which are now 
ready, and to thank you for the Supply you 
have now viven me; which I hope will be suf- 
ficient, our neighbours being now agreed upon 
articles of peace. I cannot chuse but take 
notice of what I hear abroad, of some difter- 
ences between both houses, touching the East 
India Company. Iam as sensible of the pri- 
vileges of the h. of peers (wherein I am con- 
cerned) as I am of the liberty of the h. of com- 
inons. But I hope, in this recess, there may 
be some means found eut for an accommoda- 
tion therein. I am willing you should adjourn 
to the 11th of Aug. next; and it there be no 
pressing occasion of your meeting then, I will 
give you timely notice by proclamation.” 

On the 11th of Aug. both houses adjourned 


* «These proceedings, in regard to Skinner 
and the East India Company, occasioned a re- 
markable quarrel between the two houses; 
and, in order to reconcile them, the king re- 
commended to them to strike out all proceed- 
ings relating thereto from their Journals.” Grey. 
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to the 10th of Nov. On the 10th of Nov. 
they again met, and adjourned to the 1st of 
March 1668-9. Upon which day they met 
and were prorogued by his majesty to the 19th 
of Oct. 1669. 


New Regulution of the Civil ae ~The 
duke of Buckinghain, says Mr. Ralph,* was 


now as much out of love with the parliament, 
as his royal master. In order, therefore, that 
their mecting might be deferred the longer, the 
Civil List was put under a new Regulation ac- 
cording to the following thrifty Scheme: 

“© At the Court of Whitehall 22d July, 1668, 
present, the king’s most excellent majesty, 
h.r.h. d. of York, lord abp. of Canterbury, 
lord privy seal, d. of Buckingham, d. of Albe- 
marle, d. of Dorchester, lord chamberlain, e. 
of Anglesey, e. of Bath, e. of Craven, e. of 
Carlisle, e. of Lauderdale, e. of Carbery, e. of 
Orrery, lord Holles, Mr. Treasurer, Mr. Vice- 
chamberlain, Mr. Sec. Morrice, sir John Dun- 
combe.—Upon reading this day at the Board 
the annexed Report of the right hon. the lords 
appointed to consider of the several branchcs 
of his majesty’s Expences and Issues, and what 
proportions of each may best and most 
conveniently be retrenched and spared for the 
future ; his maj. taking the same into conside- 
ration, and well approving thereof, did order 
that the right hon. the lords commissioners of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, autho- 
rized and required to cause all the particulars 
of the said Report to be put in execution.” 


Lhe King’s Revenue. x 
Customs - - “ - - 400,000 
Excise-  - + - - « $40,000 
Chimney-Money - - - ~~ 170,000 
Small Branches - - - - 120,000 
1,030,000 


Proposal for the Retrenchment of the Expence 

within the Revenue. 
The Navy Orders- =o | 
Army and Garrisons} 
City of Tangicr - - 
Houshold - -  -& 
Buildiugs and Repairs - 
roe Purse = = - 


E 
: 


Intelligence - = - 
Treasury Chamber 
Great Wardrobe - 
Pensioners - e 
Jewel-House - = ~ a 
Othce of the Ordinance, ordinary an 
extraordinary - 2 s 
Queen-Consort - a " 
Queen-Motber = - mt ‘s 
Ewbassadors, Agents, &c, = 


a'tteteorpestete 
2» 
o 
we 
co) 
=) 
Oo 


Foreign Embassadors + 
The ‘Twelve Judges - 
Courts of Ludiow, and Masters o 


S 


- 


Chancery and Requests - - 2,500 
Angel Gold, for healing - - - 1,200 
Master of the Horse, for Horses - 2,000 
Master of the Studd-Horses - = - 500 


* Ralph, vol. i. p. 175. 
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Creation-Money - - - «& 1,500 
Lord Privy Seal’s Diet - - =< 1,400 
Liberates of the Exchequer - - 1,500 
Dormant Privy Seals -  - - 300 
Chief Otficers of the Falconry - 4,000 
Besides an Allowance of keep- 
ing Two Casts of Hawks. 
Harricrs - - - - 700 
Tents - = - 2 *£ - 500 
Tower Expences - - - - 768 
Game-keepers, and Keepers of tbe 
Forests - - - - 108 
Interest paid yearly - - - 150,000 
Deductions upon Farms, and for 
other Accidents and Contingen- 
cles - - - ~ - - 100,000 
Total - 996,476 
Remains - 33,525 


“‘ The remain of 33,525/. to be employed 
(after all the ordinary Charge before-men- 
tioned, with interest and deduction, in manner 
and order following, as his maj. shall direct) 
fur the payment of pensions: 1. To those who 
had a hand in the King’s Escape from Worces- 
ter, &c. 2. To the Coldstreamers. 3. To 
those who have Pensions or Salaries for pre- 
sent service. 4. To those who have Grants, 
on valuable consideration. 5. For past-ser- 
vices. 6. For Grants, on mere grace. 


Rules for regulating of the Revenue, and easing 
of the Churge. 


All Pensions and Payments hereafter shall 
be removed from other funds or branches of 
the Revenue, and made payable only in the 
exchequer, that the king may have the view of 
his whole Expence in one place.—A new Es-~ 
tablishment to be made of the Expence of the 
Houshold, in one book.—The Impost of Am- 
bassadors from Michaelmas 1668, to be as in 
the time of his late maj. Ch. I.—The Papers 
to be looked out, and new orders to be settled 
for the establishing and clothing the Yeomen 
of the Guard.—All that by office or otherwise 
have houses or lodgings of the king's out of the — 
court, or his houses of residence, to be obliged 
to keep them, at their own charge, in repair ; 
and the surveyor is to look to it.”* - 

The court itself, likewise, in this long ine 
terval, underwent some alterations. Sir Tho. 
Clifford was made treasurer of the houshold, 
in the room of lord Fitzharding deceased, being 
succeeded by lord Newport, as comptroller, 
and sir John Trevor, secretary of state in the 
room of sir Wm. Morrice, who had a donative 
of 10,000/. to dispose him to resign. t 


E1GuTu SESSION OF THESECOXND PARLIAMENT, 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session, } 
Oct. 19, 1669. This day the parliament met 
after along recess of one ycar, five months an 


* From lord Hallifax’s Collection of MSS. 
vol. i, + Sir W. Temple’s Letters. 
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ten days. His majesty opened the Session, 
with the following Speech trom the throne : 

“ My Lords and Goaleaea: I am very glad 
to see you here at this time, and I hope this 
will be a happy meeting ; for I have had great 
experience of your affection and loyalty to mc, 
and am very confident of your continuance of 
it. It isnow almost a year and a half since 
your last sitting; and though my Debts have 
pressed me very much, yet I was unwilling to 
call tur your assistance tll this time.—What 
you gave me last, was wholly applied to the 
Navy, and that extraordinary Fleet for which 
itwas intended. I desire that you will now 
take my Debts effectually into your considera- 
tions. Something I have to propose to you of 
great importance, concerning the Uniting of 
England and Scotland ; but it will require some 
length; and I have left that, and some other 
things, to my Lord Keeper, to open them fully 
to you. . 

he Lord Keeper Bridgman's Speech.| Then 
the Lord Keeper spake as follows : 

“My lords; and you knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the h. of commons; His majesty, 
in bis most gracious Speech, hath expressed his 
great satisfaction in seeing you here at this 
time, and his hopes of a happy issue of this 
meeting: to obtain this, nothing can conduce 
more than a good correspondency and union 
among yourselves.—He hath reason to believe 
that you all come with the same common af- 
fections for. the general good, and therefore 
aaa himself there will be no differences 

tween the two houses: but if there should 

any such, he earnestly recominends it to 
you, that, by your moderation and wisdoms, 
buch expedients may be found out as may 
compose them, and that thereby no delay or 
obstruction be to your other proceedings.— 
His maj. has also desired you to take his Debts 
effectually into consideration : I need not men- 
ton to you the uneasiness of his condition with 
at burden; nor the inconveniences or mis- 
chiefs which might fall out if he should con- 
Unue under it.—It is not unknown to you, that 
bis maj. hath been a happy instrument, by the 
Treaty at Aix and by the Triple Alliance, to 
Procure peace between the two neighbouring 
Crowns; the securing of that peace (wherein 
Cur own peace is concerned), and his majesty’s 
reputation abroad, will also much depend upon 
Your kindness to him ; and therefore he hopes 
‘you will consider of how great an impor- 
tance it is, at this time, that his maj. be ena- 
ed to bear such a part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, 88 may contribute most to his own ho- 
hour, and the safety, benefit, and glory, of this 
Ration.—My Lords and Gentlemen; You may 
remember that, upon his majesty’s recom- 
Mendation, an Act was lately made, for set- 
ing freedom and intercourse of Trade be- 
tween England and Scotland, which was oc- 
sioned upon complaints of new duties im- 
Posed in each kingdom upon divers commo- 
ities of the growth, production, or manufac- 
tire, of the other.—According to this act, 
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commissioners were appointed by his maj. for 
both kingdoms, to treat upon that affair; and 
they had several meetings, which produced no 
effect, unless 1t were a conviction of the diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of settling it in any 
other way than by anearer and more com- 
plete Unton of the two kingdoms.—His maj. 
is fully persuaded, that Hothing can tend more 
to the good and security of both nations, than 
such an Union; and finds that his royal grand- 
father king James of blessed memory, went so 
far on towards this good work, that by act of 
parliament in the first year of his reign, com- 
missioners were authorized to treat and con- 
sult with commissioners from Scotland con- 
cerning it.—And, in pursuance of their treat- 
ing, in the 4th year of bis reign, an Act was 
made for the repeal of hostile laws, and the 
abolition of the memory of hostility between 
the two nations ; and, after the end of that 
session, about the 7th year of his reign, it was 
(by the judges of all the courts at Westminster 
Hall) solemnly adjudged, in the case of the 
Post Nati, that those who (after the descent 
of the crown to king James) were born in 
Scotland were no aliens in England, and con- 
sequently were capable, not only of lands, but 
all other immunities, as if they had been born 
here.—By these steps, so great an advance 
hath been made towards this Union, that his 
maj. well hopes, that what is yet wanting to 
the perfecting it may be now accomplished ; 
the continuance under the same obedience and 
subjection tor near threescure and seven yenrs 
having begotten the same common friends and 
common enemies to both nations, and taken 
off a great part of those difficulties which at 
the first stood in the way.—And therefore his 
maj. doth most heartily recommend it unto 
you, that Commissioners may be nominated, to 
treat and consult with commissioners from 
Scotland, concerning this Union. His maj. 
hath given directions to the earl of Lauder- 
dale, his commissioner for Scotland, to make 
the like proposal to the parliament which is 
now sitting there ; and doubts not but, upon 
the meeting of such commissioners of both 
kingdoms, those things will be offered to your 
considerations, in order to the Union, as shall 
tend to the honour of his majesty and the com- 
mon good of all his subjects.” 

Sir George Carteret expelled.] Instead of 
taking these speeches into consideration, the 
commons enquired into the points of Privilege, 
with relation to the two houses, and were 
strict in the Examination of the Accounts of 
the Monies expended by the public; in the 
passing of which, they found sir George Car- 
teret, the vice chamberlain, who had the 
keeping of some of the books, so blameable, 
that they expelled him the house. Burt, being 
much obliged with the king’s last Proclamation, 
they soon resolved, “ That the humble and 
hearty Thanks of this house be returned to the 
king’s majesty for issuing out his Procla- 
mation for putting in execution the laws 
against Nonconformists, and for suppressing 
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Conventicles, with the humble desire of this 
house fur his maiesty’s continuance of the saine 
care for suppressing of them for the future.” 
The concurrence of the lords being desired, 
and readily vbtained, on the 6th of Nov. both 
houses, in pursuance of this Vote, attended 
his majesty in the Banquetting- House in White- 
hall, where the lord-chiet-justice Vaughan, 
supplying the room of the Lord-Keeper then 
Indispused, in the name of both houses returned 
his majesty the fore-mentioned Thanks : tor 
which he returned them this particular Answer, 
“* Mv lords and gentlemen; [thank you for 
this mark of your affection to me: I doubt not 
of the continuance and concurrence of it in 
other things, as well as in this of my Procla- 
mation: 1 recommend to you, that you would 
well weigh all that I say and desire in it 
towards the welfare and peace of the nation ; 
in order to which, as I shall always be ready 
to cuntribute my utmost endeavours, sv I hope 
you will never be failing in yours to enable me 
to doit.” After which, the commons appointed 


a committee to enquire into the behaviour of 


the Dissenters, who reported, “ That there 
were divers Conventxles and other seditious 
mectings near the parliament, where ereat num- 
bers of evil-affected persons frequently meet ; 
which they conceived, was not only an affront 
to the present government, but also of immi- 
nent danger to both houses of parliament, and 
the peace of the kingdom.” Upon which, the 
whole house made this Declaration and Reso- 
lution, “ That they will adhere to his majesty 
in the maintenance of the government ot the 
Church and State, as it is now established, 
against all enemies whatsoever.” Shortiy after, 
information was given to the house: from the 
Lord General, “ Of the great resort of dan- 
gerous and disaffected persons to this» town, 
and of their meetings and endeavours to dis- 
turb the public peace; and that he had, and 
would take care what he could to prevent their 
attempts.” Upon which the commons imme- 
diately resolved, “ That the thanks of the 
"house be returned to the Lord-General, for his 
care in preserving the peace of the kingdom,” 
So that the suppressing or restraining of Con- 
venticles was now looked upon not so much a 
inatter of Religion, as of necessity and satcty 
to the government. 

Sir S. Bernardiston’s Narrative to the 
Housz.] As to the point of. Privilege, the com- 
mons, not having satisfaction in the last session, 
revived the debate of the Ditference between 
the two Houses, as it stood upon the Case of 
the East-India Company, and Skinner the 
merchant; and, understanding that sir Samuel 
Bernardiston was a parucular sutlerer by the 
lords in this case, they examined him in the 
matter, who, at the bar of the house, gave them 
this short account: “ Mr. Speaker, as soon as 
the commons, according to his majesty’s com- 
mand, had adjourned themselves on the 8th of 
May, 1668, I was presently called asa delin- 
quent upon my knecs to the bar of the lords 
house, and demanded, What I had to say for 
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myself why the judgment of that house should — 
not pass upon me, for having a hand in, and 
being one of the contrivers of a scandalous 
Libel against that house: to which my reply 
was, Lhat I knew not myself to be concerned 
m any scandalous libel; but true it was, I did 
deliver a Petition to the bouse of commons, ia 
behalf of the East-India Company by their 
order, being Deputy-Governor; and I did it 
out of no other design, than to preserve the 
Company’s interest and estate, according to 
my oath and duty of my place. Then I was 
commanded to withdraw, and others were 
called in; Soon after some of the lords came to 
mein their lobby, and told me, the house was 
highly incensed against me; that I should pre- 
sently be called in again, and if I did not then 
submit myself, and own my fault I must expect 
the indignation of the house of peers to fall 
upon me, And being called in again the 
second time, it was demanded, What further 
had I to say for myself, before judgment should 
pass against me. When repeating my former 
discourse, adding, That I had no desizn to 
create any ditlerence between the two houses, 
but to preserve the Company's estate: yet if 
I had offended their Jordships, humbly begged 
their pardon. Being then commanded to 
withdraw again, I was afterwards called in: 
and, being upon my kuees, sentence was pro- 
nounced against me, to pay 300d. fine to his 
majesty, and to lie in custody of the hlack-rod 
tll the money was paid. And accordingly, sir 
John Kyton, usher of the black-rod, kept me 
in his custody til the 10th of Aug. following, 
when, at 9 at niybt, he came to me and said, 
sir Samuel, I am come to discharge you from 
your imprisonment, and you may go when, 
and where you please. Ithen demandcd how 
this unexpected releasement caine to pass, and 
to whom [ was beholden forthe same. He 
replicd, You are discharged upon honourable 
terms, but pray ask meno questions, for I 
must make you no answer: yet if I sce you 
to-inorrow, after the house is adjourned, J wall 
tell you more ; there is a mystery, but I have 
sufficient authority for what I do.” ; 
Kesolutions of the Comnons thereupon.| Upon 
hearing of this, the house fell into a warm 
debate about some expedients for settling the 
Ditierence in point of Privilege and Juris- 
diction of the two houses, which could not be 
ended that night ; and after that they resolved 
to bring in a Bill for that purpose. This ap- 
peared to be a matter of tvo great meety 
and dithculty to be effected in a short time. 
However, after conferences with the house of 
lords, they came to these Resolutions. “TI. 
That itis an inherent right of every commoner 
of England to prepare and present Petitions to 
the house of commous in case of grievance, 
and the house of commons to receive the 
sane: in evidence whereof, it is one of the first 
works that iy done by the commons, to appoint 
a grand committee to receive Petitions and 
Informations of Grievances. II. That it 1s 
the undoubted right and privilege of the com- 
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mons to judge and determine concerning the 
nature and matter of such Petitions, how far 
they are fit or unfit to be received ; and that 
in no age they found any person presenting a 
Grievance by way of Petition to the house of 
commons, and received by them, that was 
ever censured hy the lords, without complaint 
by the commons. II. That no court what- 
soever hath power to judge or censure any 
Petition presented to the Rois of commons, 
aud received by them, unless transmitted from 
thence, or the matter complained of by them: 
and that no suitors for justice in any inferior 
court in law or equity, are therefore punishable 
criminally, though untrue, or suable by way 
of action in any other court; but are only sub- 
ject to a moderate fine or amercement by that 
court, unless in some cases specially provided 
by act of parliament, as appeals, or the like. 
Incase men should be punishable in other 
courts for presenting Petitions to the house of 
commons, ic may deter his majesty’s subjects 
from seeking redress of their grievances, and 
frustrate the principal end for which parlia- 
ments were ordained. IV. Whereas a Peti- 
tion from the East-India Company was pre- 
sented to the house by sir Samuel Hernardiston 
and others, complaining of Grievances therein, 
which the lords have censured under the notion 
of a Scandalous Paper or Libel: the said 
censure, and proceeding of the lords against 
the said sir Saraiiel, are contrary to, and a 
subversion of the rights and privileges of the 
house of commons, and liberties of the com- 
mons of England ; and further, no Petition, or 
any matter depending in the house of commons, 
cau be taken notice of by the lords, without 
breach of privilege, unless permitted by the 
house of commons. V, That the continuance 
Upon record of the Judgment given by the 
lords, and complained of by the commons, in 

¢ last session of this parliament, in the case 
of Tho, Skinner and the East-India Company, 
IS prejudicial to the rights of the commons of 
England.” In conclusion they added this fur- 
ther Allegation, “ That the house of peers, as 
well as all other courts, are in all their judicial 
Proceedings to-be guided and governed by 
aw : but if they shall give a wrongful Sentence 
seat | to law, and the party grieved might 
HOt seek redress thereof in fall parliament, 
and for that end repair to the house of com- 
mons, (who are part of the legislative power) ; 
that either they may interpose with their lord- 


ips for the reversal of such Sentence, or pre- 


Pare a Bill for that purpose, and for the pre- 
venting the like Grievances for the time to 
come ; the consequence thereof would plainly 
be, That their lordships judicature is boundless 
and abore law, and that the party grieved 
shall be without remedy.” Therefore, as a 
present Remedy, they resolved upon these two 
ane Propositions to be. presented to their 

ships: “ 1, That the lords be desired to 
vacate the Judgment against sir Samuel Ber- 
nardiston, given the last session of this present 


parliament. 9. That the lords be also desired 
Vox. IV, 


to vacate the Judgment against the East-India 
Company, given: by them the lust session of 
this parliament.” 


PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE TO TNE IMPEACHMEMT 
or THE Ears or Ornnenry. 


Nov. 25. A Petition of Sir Edw. Fitzharris, 
bart. and Philip Alder, gent. against the earl 
of Orrery * was read, containing in substance, 
raising of moneys, by his own authority, upon 
his majesty’s subjects; defrauding the king’s 
subjects of their estates. The money raised 
was for bribing hungry courtiers.to come to his 
ends, and if the king would not, he had 50,000 
swords to compel him, 

Mr. Garroway moves to have the point of 
time asserted when these things were dune: 
if the petitioners had concealed it long, then 
his majcsty was in danger. The Petitioners were 
then called in, and affirmed the words spoe 
and things done, since the Act of Indemnity. 

Colonel Sundys moved it to be taken into 
consideration; and attributed our misfortunes 
to moneys so disposed of. 

Sir R, Carr movesthat the treasonable words 
may be read, and the gentlemen of the long 
robe may give their judgments what they 
amount unto. 

Serj. Muynard. The charge is general, 
treuson and misdemeanor. He thinks the 
words are treason. 25 Edw. 3d, is the measure 
of treason. 

Sir Fr. Goodrick. Words make not a trea- 
son, but this is by act 25 Edw, 3d. 
| Mr. Edw. Seymour. We have found that 
a charge of high treason in the house of com- 
mons, is a remedy for the gout. Wonders 
that the words have been called in question, 
‘reflecting on the duke of Ormond.’ This had 
never been brought in question, if those had 
been silenced— Would have him summoned ; 
but if he cannot come, would have his charge 
sent him. 

Colonel Sandys. Would know who the per- 
sons are Seymour mentions, 

Sir RK. Howard. No discourses of well or ill 
men should come before us, when a person 1s 
accused. It is a hard thing these words should 
have heen concealed thus long; no man can 
make this treason by 25 Edw. 3d. 

Lord Cavendish takes him down to the 
Orders. Not proper to launch into any thing 
that is not in the business before us. 

Mr. Edw. Seymour. The charge had not 
been brought against lord Orrery, if one had 
been brought against the duke of Ormond. 

Sir R. Howard. The earl of Meath came 
to acquaint him with his business, which he . 
will tell you more of hereafter —Moves that 
the business may be prosecuted, and that if 
lord Orrery cannot come he may be broughe 
in a chaise. What way would you go, pray 
resolve on presently on 25 Edw. 3d: he cannot 
A ee eas Sie ie eee ne mee 


* Third son of the first, commonly called 
the great, earl of Cork, and equally distinguish- 
ed asa general, a statesman, and a poet. 

gF ; 
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he accused; if on 13 Car. II. it lies at their 
doors that so long have conoealed it. 

Sir Tho, Lee. Common fame has madc these 
two great lords enemies. Tle hopes, by their 
falling out, the hing and his subjects’ may be 
the better for it. 

Sir R. Temple thinks the words are a mis- 
prision of the king’> government: words 
though not treason, may be evidence of trea- 
son; if they do design to perpetrate some 
treason, they are treason: Would have the 
Petitioners called in, to. know whether they 
have two witnesses to prove these words. By 
_ too long silence, they unght have tine to exc- 

cute theirtreason, If you conclude it treason, 
the person must bear his charge read in his 
place, and his answer, and then withdraw, 

Sir Jub Charlton cites Pine’s case, § that the 
king was a fool, and unfit to govern.’ The 
Irish Friar at Lishon, who said, ‘ he would 
come over to kill king James,’ was guilty of 
treason. 

Mr. Swynfin would be informed how you 
will proceed, in order to information where 
he may be tried, the treasonable words being 
said to be spoken in Ireland. We must first 
be heard, and witnesses must be examined. 
The words may be treason, or not treason, ac- 
cording to circumstance: Thinks it a parlia- 
mentary way to appoint some short time for 
examination of witnesses, and then call it what 
you will, and draw up the charge. 

Mr. Gurroway would not have him com- 
mitted, but heard in the house: would have 
the petitioners give security to prosecute, and 
the member likewise be secured to appear. 

Sir Rt. Howard. If they be trucking wit- 
nesses, to keep this in the dark so long, 
they deserve a rebuke, and at least to give 
security to prosecute. Lord Orrery will un- 
dergo any torture rather than the torture of 
not answering lus charye.—On a division it 
was resolved, that Trcasonable Matter was 
contained in this Charge, 182 to 144. 

Sie Winston Churchill knew not how we 
could proceed against lord Orrery, being a 
privy counsellor, But it was averred he had 
no Privilege in that case. It was then Re- 
solved, “ That lord Orrery be sent fur in cus- 
tody of the serjeant at arms.” It was also 
ordered, That a c¢opy of the Articles against 
lord Orrery be sent him by the serjeant at arms, 
aud his attendance required, to give his Answer 
to them; if he be not able to come, then that 
the seryjcant i to Icave a keeper with him, to 
attend him ull he is *. ° 


* During the Debate no member was suf- 
fered to yo out, without leave asked, and when 
obtained, wasenjoined by the Speaker not to 
communicate any thing that passed in the 
Tlouse.—** It was the sentiment of a great and 
dangerous minister, sir Tho. Clifford, that he 
should be able to do nothing in Ireland, while 
Orrery was president of Munster; and this 
is the secret of bringing the impeachment 
against him into parliament. The earl having 


ce et ne ee 


The Earl's Defence.| Dec. 1. The earl of 
Orrery, in his seat near the bar, answers his 
Charge. Because of his indisposition of the 
gout * sir Robert Howard asked leave that he 
inight sit, which was granted.—The earl began 
with acknowledging, with all bumbleness, the 


justice and favour of the house, in having the 


ten Articles sent him. The Articles bring no 
less than his lite and estate, and, what should 
he more than both, ‘his loyalty, in question ; 
but he has innocence, without which he durst 
not appear before the house. He should be 
unworthy to serve his country in this place, 
sliould he fly your justice. In some places the 
Articles are dark, in some places intricate and 
immethodical. If, by reason of some months 
sickness, and a spirit wounded’ with such a 
charge, he mis-express himself, he hopes he 
shall be pardoned.—Art. I. He thinks rather 
a Narrative than a Charge. The Charge says 
not that those he corresponded with were trai- 
tors or rebels. It is no crime to hold corres- 
pondence with the militia, for if they had 
power todo ill, they had power to keep from 
ill; they were the interest the king took care 
of. Should he say, ‘ England lies a bleeding, 
now London is burning,’ these were words to 
stir up compassion rather than rebellion, They 
(the petitioners) accuse him of no bad inten- 
tion in what he dd, and no ill consequence 
followed upon it.—To Art. I. That he gained 
to his own use great sums of money, to raise 
up sedition, and told the purchasers, that un- 
less inoney was raised to feed the hungry 
courtiers, nothing would be done; and levied 
13,7504. to obtain his ends by corrupt means, 
which moneys were converted to his own use :” 
Answers, It is not his custom to use uncivil 
language to any, much less to a courtier. The 
king will find those who exhibited the Articles 
more apt to rebel than the Irish interest. 
There were voluntary subscriptions of one 
penny per acre towards the chafge of getting 
an Act of Settlement. Is it a likely thing that 
he should put them into rebellion, and not 
head them; cheat them of their money, and 
think to have an interest in them? If this Ar- 
tucle were true, he was fitter to be sent to Bed- 
had timely notice of the design of his enemies, 
came over, and took his seat in the English 
house of commons, but being seized with a 
violent fit of the gout, that opportunity was 
taken by his adversaries to bring on his affair, 
and to get him committed.” Love’s Memoirs 
of the carl of Orrery. 

* << As the earl of Orrery, being scarce half 
recovered from his gout, was going up the 
stairs leading from Westminster-hall to the 
Court of Requests, one of his friends observing 
to him that he ascended the steps with great 
difficulty and pain, ‘ Yes,’ said he ‘ my feet are 
weak, but if my heels will serve to carry ine 
up, I promise you my head shall bring ine safe 

own again.” Morrice’s Memoirs of the earl 
of Orrery, chap. 6. His lordship propbesied 
right. 
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lam than to answer it here: he protests he lost 
300/. by that business: desires that he who re- 
ceived the money, may certify what he re- 
ceived. It is as ordinary to take tubseriptions 
of this nature, as for the fens. This has been 
these 9 years, and no complaint made: denies 
the black list: it is strange that 700/. raised 
voluntarily in 1661, should beget a rebellion in 
1663: another penny per acre was raised by 
Act of Parliament: it is not likely he should re- 
fuse what is given him by act of parliament.— 
To Art. LIF. Imprisoning of people for bring- 
ing Certioraries :’ Answers, If any were punish- 
ed it was for some insulence done, not for 
bringing certioraries, Denies letters for non- 
appearance. He hasgranted many Petitions: 
denies incroaching upon any man’s freehcld, 
unless in forcible detainers. His court of pre- 
‘cedency never meddles with it; but they have 
power to quiet possessions, after 3 years quiet 
possession. Fitzgerald # was a person who 
forfeited his estate by rebellion. . There was a 
letter from a high sheriff, directed to the lord 
president of Munster, and, in his absence, to 
the vice-president, complaining of Fitzgerald’s 
forcible detaining a castle, and resisting the 
sheritl’s power ; defying his power in open 
words, as if running into rebcllion. The lord 
chief justice of Ireland said to him, ¢ he was 
obliged to assist the sheriff, and his forces to 
be subservient to the sheriff,’ and this in atime 
when we feared invasion from the French, and 
a strong place, and the best port in Ireland. 
Never heard complaint against any man, nor 
ever hindered due prosecution of law.—To 
Art. IV, The Article before was of protecting 
Enplish, now of an Irish murderer +, * that he 
should get him bailed, and so he escapes.’ If 
the justice, upon his letter, do bail a man not 
bailable by law, it was his fault; he knows not 
r what the man was committed.—To Art. 
Vt. Has witness to clear this. Sir John Bro- 
derick and sir Rd. Osborne will prove the 
action to be voluntary ; that land in his posses- 
sion, and had set it for 99 yearns Art. 
VI§. Denies any trust from either soldiers or 
bee ee 


adventurers, but as a friend to both, and & 
privy-counsellor of England and [reland.—To 
Art. VIL. + Denies any creatures of his own to 
have taken to farm the King’s revenue. The 
revenue is openly set at the eouncil-board in 
Ireland: never saw the jo:d leutenant, nor 
auy counsellor, refuse the larger offer. Only 
the Excise beginning in 1663 and ending 1664, 
it was not valued at above 20,0004 But the 
aldermen of Dublin proffered, if he would 
take it, they would give 30,000/, rent, and if 
they might take it, they would secure the rent 
to Lord Kingston and him. The Article men- 
tions not in what kingdom. [tis obscure, as if 
it meant more than it does express. By this 
they got but 150/. a-piece. ‘They had a war- 
rant after a full hearing to set it for 36,0004. 
and they gave 39,000/.—Tv Art. VIII. {Ane 
swers, tle paid arrears to the army, according 
to the king’s Declaration at Breda: knows not 
to have done it either to those out of the army, 
or to such as opposed the king’s Restoration : 
only one gentleman of quality turned out of 
the army, for being an Anabaptist, a little be- 
fore the king’s Restoration. ‘This was the man 
that came eightscore miles to discover the plot 
at Dublin, to whom he yave 100/. which he 
locked upon with contempt, and protested he 
would never serve any farther, if rewards were 
offered him: denies the ‘ employing the Efal- 
berdiers that were the guard at the king’s mur- 
der.’ He turned out a nephew of his own, who 
had inarried a daughter of one of the king’s 
judges. To Ayt. 1X *, Deuies the selling of a 
foot of land to any Irish rebels: Denies the 
buying of any lands of any Irish Papist, ex- 
cept 15 acres near Dublin, for which he paid 
400/. for the convenience of his horses; had 
the seller of it been judged nocent, he had 
lost his title: One acre of land in Limerick is 
valued at eight in Kerry, and his lot happened 
to bein Kerry, and so his troop after that rate 
were satisfied in Kerry, according to the claim ; 
but they have lost both their time and money, 
for want of due claim by the Act.—To Art. 
X. and last+. This Article, if true, would 


* The charge was, ‘ That he, by a paper- 
order, dispossessed one Edmund Fitzgerald of 
a house, and 2000 acres of land; slew one of 
Fitzgerald's servants, and mortally wounded 
others, &c.’ 

t This was one John Mac Davey Mulcabill, 
who, being committed by the governor of Wa- 
terford for treason, murder, &c. was bailed by 
B justice of peace (as the Article recites) « at 
the earl’s direction.’ 


T Art. V. This was ‘ for compelling one 
Thomas Walsh, of Pilltown, esq. to convey to 
him lands‘of inheritance to the yearly value of 
600/. under pretence of procuring witnesses to 
prove him guilty of the late rebellion.’ 

§ Art. VI. This was ¢ for prejudicing the 
adventurers and soldiers, to whom the marquis 
of Antrim’s lands were allotted, by granting a 
case of a part of them to col. Talbot, who 
married his sister”—+ Art, VII. This was ¢ for 


causing some of his own creatures to take and 
farm several branches of the revenue, at far 
lower rates than others had offered.’—t Art. 
VIET. This was ‘ for converting several sums 
of bis majesty’s treasury in Munster to his 
own use, for ordering payment of arrears for 
service done for the late usurpers, and for em- 
ploying some of the guard of halterdiers, who 
assisted at the late king’s murder.’ 

* Art. IX. This was ‘ for purchasing lands, 
before trial, of persons pretending to iono- 
cence, and then concealing and withdrawing 
the evidence against them: and for precuring 
lands to be assigned to himself and his troop, 
for service done to the usurped powers.’ 

+ Art. X. This was ‘for committing several 
breaches of trust to his majesty, and tempting 
the officers of the Treasury by bribes; and 
evidencing a great ambition and scorn to bis 
majesty’s power, by threatening, ‘ that if bis 
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strike him dumb wit! its weight. The charge 
is general, and he denies it. All these look 
rather like aspersions than accusations, and so 


this general Article be must auswer generally, | 


No. Lie, being one of the council, advises one 
way for the farming of the king's rents; ano- 
ther, another way. He had nothing to do 
with what the king would do in mercy; they 
are only to do what law enjoins them. It is 
not erime, but difference of opinion, he is 
charged with. The great point is of * compel- 
ling the king with 50,000 swords ;’ had it en- 
tered into his heart, he durst not have appcar- 
ed here; and he wishes those 50,000 swords 
in his heart, if he said the words: hopes that 
his judges will consider the accusers, and the 
accused. At least it is not a probable thing 
be should utter such words in 1659; they had 
then such tumblings and tossings as were in 
England. He had then sent a letter to his 
brother, lord Shannon, then with the king, 
viz, ‘ That if your majesty will be pleased to 
transport yourself into lreland, to your protes- 
taut subjects, we will receive you, and do our 
best tu restore you to the rest of your domi- 
nions.” This was asearly asanyv. If doubted, 
the king will clear it. If this be true, and 
whilst uncompelled by necessity, and out of 
choice and duty, is it likely shit when the 
king was actually restored he should say these 
words? Fitter for Bedlam, if ever he said 
them, than to be here, and is it likely that in 
six or seven years he should put nuthing in 
action? 50,000 swords must surely be meant 
English. He has done several services since 
the words, but no overt act since the saying 
them. That a man, at the head of an army 
seven years, should not do some overt act, is 
strange. That these words should lie seven 
years concealed is a misprison of treason. 
Not accused of any overt act, since only men 
sayit. What he can say in point of law will 
be ridiculous; yet though the words that were 
assertcd, the judges declared formerly not 
treason, yet he trusts more in the judgment of 
the house. ‘ Concealing his majesty’s affairs, 
and advancing his private fortune,’ are gene- 
rals: Humbly desires no more to be done for 
him than your justice will put you upon; and 
so beseeches God to direct the house, and 
withdraws*, | 


. * majesty did not confirm the estates of a party, 
* at that time headed by the said earl, that his 
‘ majesty should be compelled to do it with 
“30,000 swords;’ and for exercising high op- 
pressions and exturtions; and also for giving 
his maj. false informations and suggestions.” 
_* “ Lord Orrery defended himself so well, 
that this Charge produced no effect, except 
opening the eyes of such of his old friends as 
had differed from him, and who now saw, with 
how small reason they had taken this step, and 
how far he was from endeavouring to return it, 
restraining himself, on the contrary, within 
the strict bounds of a direct defence, as the 
answers to the charge show.” Biogr. Brit. 


—_— SS Se 
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The Accusation left to be prosecuted at Law.] 
Sir Wm. Lewis moved to have the Accusa- 
tion remitted to the King’s Bench. 

Sir Tho. Clifford. Would not have the 
sword of this house of Impeaclments be blunt- 
ed upon offences of this nature: stars, in their 
courses do not amaze us; but comets give us 
apprehensions. Would haveimpeachments of 
this nature upon great and considerable occa- 
sions. 

Ser}. Maynard, considering the time, and 
the thing, if ever it was, and the petitioners 
must go into Ireland for their witnesses, and 
this noble lord's reputation suffer.in the mean 
time, would have it referred to the law. One 
of the king’s council once under the gallery, 
he remembers, desired, in another case, this 
might be the question, [f any man in his con- 
science thinks this to be treason, let him say, 
Aye. | 
Mr. Solicitor Finch. There is little foun- 
dation in lord Orrery’s Answer made, to build 
upon. We may say by his Answer, that the 
greatest part is not probable, and some things 
impossible to be true. He attirms words may 
be treason, or not, according to circumstance ; 
and ina case of blood infinitely to be consi- 
dered before acted—To say, ‘J will kill the 
king,’ ever was treason. By a statute of Hen. 
8. it was felony to scatter papers that such and 
such a man has spoken treason. The words 
to be treason must be within such atime; for the 
words should be after the Settlement in Ire- 
land; and what need ‘ compelling,’ when the 
thing is done, and all the acts concomitant and 
subsequent have been for quiet and settlement ? 
Let every man lay his hand upon his heart. 
It is an accusation to this house, and trom this 
house; will you imprison upon out-doors ac- 
cusation? You may have the bouse, at this 
rate, garbled when you please. Would have 
the accusations transmitted to the lord heute- 
nant in Ireland, where the offences charged 
were done, and so represent it to the king. 

The question being propounded, That a day 
be appointed for the accusers to produce wit- 
nesses to make good the Charge, the previous 
question for putting it was carried, 116 to 114. 
After which the main question passed in the 
negative, 121 to 118. It was then resolved, 
‘‘ That this accusation against the earl of Or- 
rery be left to be prosecuted at law.” 

Dec. 10. Sir Robert Carr, moves that wit- 
nesses may be sent for by order, there being, 
he hears, strict proceedings against persons 
who come over out of Ireland, witsiout leave, 
by loss of command: would not have the bu- 
siness lie at our doors. 

Col. Sandys. The lord licutenant of Ireland 
is 80 strict upon our members, that, if they 
come over to do their duty here, others must 
be put into their commands. Moves that 
some directions may be given to prusecute lord 
Orrery; for his being quit of his Charge will 
be the greatest honour that ever came to him. 

Mr. Wild said, that when sir John Morley 
was accused of high treason, he was to answer 
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it atthe bar, and it was referred to the law, 
but no particular direction given in it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. The lawyers, una voce, 
said, That the charge was Treason; but that 
- question was not in lord Orrery, who was used 
very civilly; but would not have us lose our 
justice in our civility. 

Col. Birch, would not have the thing reach- 
ed into but iu a straight line.—It was then re- 
solved to address the king, that Witnésses may 
hare liberty to come over from Ireland®. 

The Parliament ddaale aria Dec. 11. The 
king, by commission, suddenly put a stop to , 
all proceedings, by proroguing both houses to 
the 14th of Feb. next. Thus ended the eighth 
Session of the Second Parliament, without | 

assing one Act, although a Supply of 400,000/. 
fad been voted for his inaj.’s special occasions. 


Ninta SESSION OF THE SECOND PARLIAMENT. 


The King’s Specch on opening the Session.] 
Feb. 14, 1669-70. This day the parhament 
met again, when his majesty, having been at- 
tended to the house with the additional pomp 
of his new guards,t made the following specc 
from the throne : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; I sent forth 
my proclamation, that there might be a good 
appearance at this meeting; having most con- 
fidence in full houses, where the well-being of ' 
the Church, and all other interests of the crown | 

* “Though the managers of this affair had | 
interest enough to procure a vote for bringing | 
over witnesses, yet they had more wit than to | 
trust the house, or his lordship, with the ex- 
amination of those witnesses, and so the mat- 
ter fell.” Biogr. Brit. 

“ Thus ended this affair. No witnesses ever 
came, no prosecution was caried on at law, 
nor was any farther attempt ever made against 
lord Orrery. Had he continued still president 
of Munster, it is more than probable, that the 
name of sir Edw. Fitzharris and master Philip 
Alder had not been entered, on any occasion, 
in the Journals of parliament. But when the 
lion has lost his strength, the wild asses, and 
all the unclean animals of the wood, trot forth 
from their lurking-places, and cowardly spurn 
at him.” Preface to the Earl of Orrery’s 
State Papers, published by his great grandson. 

t “On the 14th of Feb. the king, not in 
the guise of difficulty and distress, but with un- 
usual pomp and state, being attended to the 
house by his new guards (which is the first in- 
stance we ineet with in history, of the sove- 
re)gn’s entering upon the exercise of his legisla- 
tive power, under the awe and influence of the 
sword) opened the session with a Speech, which 
had more the air of the master, than the ser- 
vant nf the Commonwealth. The Jord keeper 

re his under-part as usual: but though he 
spoke much longer, added nothing to the pur- 
pose, except bY asserting, “ That the loss 
which the king had sustained in the Customs, 
Excise, and Hearth-money, by the war, plague, 
and fire, amounted to 600,000/.” Ralph. 


| etfectual Supply must not lie at m 


and nation, are best secured. When we met 
last, l asked you a Supply; and I ask it now 
again with. greater instance. The uneasiness 
and straightness of my affairs cannot continue 
without very ill effects to the whole kingdom. 
Consider this seriously and speedily. It is 
yours and the kingdom’s interest, as well as 
mine; and the ill consequence of ” want of an 
door: and 

that no misapprehensions or fistakes touching 
the expences of the last war may remain with 
you, I think fit to let you know, that I have 
fully informed myself in that matter; and do 
affirm to you, that no part of those Monies 
that you gave me for that war have been di- 
verted to other uses; but, on the contrary, 
besides all those Supplies, a very great sum 
hath been raised out of my standing revenue 
and credit, and a very great debt contracted ; 
and all for the war.—One thing I must ear- 
nestly recommend to the prudence of both 
houses: that you will not suffer any occasion 
of Difference between yourselves to be revived, 
since nothing but the unity of your minds and 
counsels can make this meeting happy, either 
to me or to the nation.—I did recommend to 
ou, at our last meeting, the Union of the two 
ingdoms, and I did the same to my parlia- 
ment in Scotland: they have made a great 
step towards it, and I do again seriously re- 
commend that matter to you. I have directed 
my Jord keeper to speak more at large to you.” 

The Lord Keeper Bridyman’s Speech |] Then 
the Lord Keeper spake as followeth: 

«© My lords; and you knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the house of commons; At your 
last meeting, his majesty did acquaint you with 
the great occasions he had for a Supply; and 
that he had forborn to ask it sooner, more in 
consideration of giving some time for the ease 
of the people, after the burthen of the war, 
than that the condition of his affairs could so 
long have wanted it: and his majesty hath 
commanded me now to speak more fully and 
plainly ig a this subjcct.—His majesty hath 
not only by his ministers, but in bis own royal 

erson, examined the Accounts touching the 

xpences of the last War; and hath thought 
himself concerned to let you know, that al 
the Supplies which you gave him for the war 
have been by him applied to the war, and no 
part of them to any other uses: nay, so far 
from it, that if the preparations towards the 
war shall be taken to be for the use of the 
war, as they must be, a great part of his own 
revenue, to many hundred thousands of pounds, 
hath been employed also, and swallowed up 
in the charges of the war, and what did ne- 
cessarily relate to it: to which may be added, 
the great debts contracted by his majesty in 
the war, and the great charge in the repairs of 
the hulls of his ships, and putting his navy into 
such a condition as it was befure.— Besides his 
majesty thinks it ought to be considered, that 
when the Charges of the War were at the 
highest, the inevitable effects of it, and those 
other calamities which it pleased God (at that 
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tine) to bring upon us, did make so great a | thought fit to interpose, and to make a Propo- 


diminution in his Revenues, that (besides all 
other accidents and disadvantages) the loss 
that he sustained in three branches of his Re- 
venues, in his Customs, Excise, and Hearth- 
muncy, by reason of the war, the plagne, and 
the fire, did amount to little less than 600,000/, 
Thus yon see, that though your Supplies have 
becn great, yet the charges occasioned by the 
war, and the calamities which accompanied it, 
have been greater; and that the Debt which 
is left upon his majesty, and which he com- 
plains of, hath been contracted by the war, 
and not by the diversion of the monies de- 
signed for it.—His majesty hath commanded 
me to say one thing more to you upon this 
subject: that be did not enter into this war 
Upon any private inclination or appetite of his 
own. ‘The first stcp he made towards it did 
arise from your aivice and the promiscs of 
your assistance; but if the charges and acci- 
dents of the war have ou'gone all your Sup- 
plies, and left bim under the burthen of this 
Debt, he thinks that, as well the justice to 
your promise, as the duty and loyalty you have 
always shewed him, will oblige you to relieve 
bin frow it; and the rather, when you shall 
seriously consider, how uncasy this burthen 
must be to him, and what ill consequence the 
continuance under it must draw upon all his 
attairs, In which particular, you, and every 
person you represent in this nation, will be 
concerned as well as himself.—His maj. doth 
therefore command me, in his name, to desire 
you once more, and to conjure you, by that 
constant duty and loyalty which you have al- 
ways expressed to him, and by all the concern- 
ment’you have for the support of the honour 
and safety of his government, to provide such 
a Supply for him at this time as may bear pro- 
portion to the pressing occasions that he hath, 
and to the state of his affairs at home and 
abroad; and so speedily and so effectually, as 
may answer the ends for which he hath de- 
sired it.—His majesty hath further commanded 
me to put you in mind of what was at your 
last meeting proposed to you concerning an 
Union between the two kingdoms; and to let 
ie know, that the parliament of Scotland 


ath since declared to his majesty, that such. 


commissioners as his majesty shall name shall 
be authorised on their part to treat with com- 
missioners for this kingdom upon the grounds 
and conditions of the Union. His majesty 
therefore thought fit now again to recommend 
it to you, to take that matter effectually into 
your consideration.” 

Lhe King's Proposal to both Houses, in the 
Case of Skinner.] Feb. 22. During this short 
session, which lasted but about seven weeks, 
four things were chiefly in debate and agita- 
tion, namely the unhappy Difference between 
the two houses, the Prosecution of the Dis- 
senters, tle Union of the two kingdoms, and 
the Supplies for his majesty’s service. The 
first being revived to such a degree as’ might 
hazard the success of the last, the king himself 


sitiun of an expedient; which he did to both 
houses summoned to Whitehall, in the follow- 
ing short Speech: 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; I did very ear- 
nestly recommend to you the other day, that. 
you would not suffer any Differences between 
yourselves to he revived; and I think it of so 
great importance, that [ have sent for you 
avain upon the same subject. I remember | 
very well, that the Case of Skinner was first 
seut by me to the lords, I have therefore 
thought myself concerned to offer to you what 
I judge the best and safest way to put an end 
to the Differences: I will myself give present 
Order to raze all Records and Entries of: this 
matter in the Council Books, and in the Ex- 
chequer, and to desire you to do the lke in 
buth houses, that no memory may remain of 
this Dispute between you; and then I hope 
all future apprebensions will be secured.” 

This had such an effect upon the commons 
who thought themselves the only persons ag- 
grieved, that they immediately resolved, ¢ That 
in obedicnce to his majesty’s command in his 
speech, a razure or vacate be made in the 
Journal of the house of all the matters therein 
contained, relating to the business of the East 
India Company and Skinner.” Which was not: 
only done, but they further resolved, ‘ That 

‘the humble Thanks of this house be returned 

to his majesty, it) the name of this house, and 
of all the commons of England, for his ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech, and favour therein ex- 
pressed to this bouse, and the commons of 
Eneland.’* f 

Bill for suppressing Concventicles.| March 2. 
The bill for suppressing and preventing Con- 
venticles + was read the second time. 


* “ At coming down trom the. king’s pre- 
ence, a pretty ridiculous thing ! (says Marvel) 
sir James Chiturd carried Speaker and Mace, 
and all members there, into the king’s cellar 
to drink his health.” 

+ Marvell calls this Act ‘ the price of money,’ 
adding, ‘the king told some eminent citizens, 
who applied to him against it, ‘bat they must 
address themselves to the houses; that he must 
not disublige his friends; and it it had been in 
the power of the lords, he had gone without 
money.’ The substance of this act was, that 
if any persons, upwards of sixteen, should be 
‘present at any Assembly, Conventicle, or 
Meeting, under colour or pretence of any ex- 
ercise of religion, in any other manner than 
according to the liturgy and practice of the 
church of England, where there were five per- 
sons, or more, besides those of the said hous- 
hold; in such cases, the offenders were to pay 
5s. for the first offence, and 10s. for the se- 
cond; and the ‘preachers and teacters in an 
such meetings were to forteit 20. for the first, 
and 40l. for the second offence. And, lastly, 
those who knowingly suffered any such Con- 
venticle in their houses, barns, yards, &c. were 
likewise to forfeit 204. 
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Mr. Waller. This bill looks more like a le- 
vying of money than a punishment; if one be 
poor, another must pay it. Jt may be of 
great scandal and hindrance to the Church, to 
make it more penal than that of the papists. 
llere is a general distrust of the whole nation, 
in effect; jealousy upon every cthcer, from the 
lnghest to the lowest. The people have a 
kindness for persecuted peuple, ever siuce 
Hen. 8. and queen Mary. ‘These people are 
hike clildren’s tops ; whip them, and they stand 
up, let them alone and they fall. ‘he lords 
would not trust trial per pares with the judges. 
Ja this Lill one justice of peace weighs down 
all. Thjs is a strange requital for the trust the 
people have. putin us. Should the people Le 
tu trust again, itis not likely it should be us, 
they being not tried by themselves as the pa- 
pists-are, ‘Ihe people naturally have a dis- 
trust of those that distrust them, The people 
of Rome, in their best timcs, would not Le 
confined to chuse Patricians, but would chuse 
Picbeians, if they pleased, (or otlicers. When 
Clodius saw it conduce to his ends to get the 
Tribuneship (of which he was incapable, be- 
cause a Patrician) he suffered himself to be 
adopted. But against this adoption, two ex- 
ceptions were found ; one that he was adopted 
by aman of a lower rank, a Plebeian, which 
was unnatural, and by a younger man than 
himself, which took away the reputation of a 
father. But the people never did chuse any ; 
00 more will the people ever quit any of these 
men. When people are trusted, they chuse 
well; when not, it is ever ill; therefore let 
ey men have the same trial as the papists 

ave, 

Sir Tho, Meres. The gentleman would have 
the same penalty upon the conventiclers as 
upon the papists, which is just none at all, 

Sir John Birkenhead. Anciently Juries never 
had any thing to do with Conventicles; but 
the ecclesiastical power is so.enervated, that it 
can do nothing without the secular power. 

w. I. put out five Proclamations against 
such Conventicles as are with us now, 

Sir Ch, Wheeler. Persecution and punish- 
ment ere different ; the pagans and heathens 
persecute Christians, No man is compelled 
to come to Church. This bill is rather a to- 

tion, 

Mr. Henry Coventry. The rules of our law 
are drawn from the civil law, as the more an- 
cient. A man in a riot, and one killed, all are 
Principals, In the militia, men are punished 
Without jury; challenges any man to show 
what government ever gave leave to all meet- 
ings. In effect, it is a government without re- 
gion at all, 

_ Sit R. Temple. This promiscuous toleration 
18 more hurtful to the Church than a general 
one. The French king has reduced his fromm a 
mountain to a mole-hill, by allowing them set 
and limited places for the exercise of religion. 

Col. Birch. Would have it considered whe- 
ther it be your interest, or not, to pass this bill, 
A man that bas n0 preaching near him, will 


take it where he can. You want only this bill 
to make yoa more miserable than you are, in 
wanting people. Is it reasonable to punish 
nen when they must go four or five miles for 
asermon? ‘This driving it into corners, looks 
more like toleration, than publickly allowing 
them churches. The trading part of England 
is us the soul to the body. To whip them, 
and not to be able to tell them why you do su, 
is unreasonable, they having no churches in 
many places to go ta, 

Sir hub. Howard. A general toleration is 
@ spot in any governinent. Queen Elizabethi’s 
greatest power was her indulgence; though 
the Protestants broke faith with her at New- 
haven, yet she kept up all by indulgence. All 
do conclude that the king of Spain’s decay 
was the expulsion of the Moors by the inqui- 
sition, and the duke of Alva in Flanders. The 
French and Dutch Churches, here, are Cone 
venticies by the king’s power; and is it not 
strange that the king should have this power 
over strangers, and not on his own subjects ? 
Would have a short act to punish them that 
the king does not indulge, according to his own 
wisdom. Ie thinks the king uses every thing 
well, aud would have him given this.—The 
Lill was ordered to be committed. 

March 8 The commons resolved, “ That 
the Thanks of this house be returned to his 
majesty, for bis care in giving Order to bring 
the Orlenders to justice; and that his majesty 
would be pleased to consider the danger of 
Conventicles in and near London and West- 
minster, fram the nature of thuse further of- 
fenders, and to give Order tor the speedy sup- 
pressing them: and, likewise, that his majesty 
would give Order to put the laws in execution 
against Popish Recusants ; and that leave be 
given to bring ina Bill for the more eisy and 
speedy Conviction of Popish Recusants.” In 
this Vote the loids unanimously joined; and 
accordingly, on the 11th of March, they at- 
tended the hing in the Banquetting-House with 
the sid Vote and Desire, who was pleased to 
declare, ‘That effectual course should be taken 
in both cases.” 

Several Bills being now got ready, his ma- 
jesty came to the house of peers; and after 
passing the said Bills his majcsty declared that 
it was his pleasure that the parliament should 
be only adjourned, and that to the 2ith of 
October. cee 

March 28. The commons entered into the 
consideration of the lords Amendments, Pro- 
visos, and Clauses, to be added to the Bill for 
suppressing Conventicles.—First Proviso, “That 
no peer of the realm shall have his house 
searched, but by immediate warrant from his ma- 
jesty, under his sign manual,orin the presence 
of the Jord lieutenant of the county.”—Second 
Proviso, ‘* Provided always, and be it farther 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that nei- 
ther this act, nor any thing therein contained, 
shall extend to invalidate or avoid his majesty’s 
Supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, [or to des- 
troy any of bis majesty’s rights, powers, or pre- 
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rogatives, belonging to the imperial crown of 


this realm, or at any time exercised or enjoyed | 


by himself, or any of bis majesty’s royal prede- 
cessors, kings or queens of England] ; but that 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, may, from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, exer- 
cise and enjoy all such powers and authorities 
aforesaid, as fully and as amply as himself, or 
any of his predecessors, have or might have 
done the same ; any thing in this act, [or an 
other law, statute, or usage to the coutrary 
notwithstanding.*—The words in brackets 
were rejected by the commons, 122 ta 68. 
The King attends the Debates on Lord Roos’s 
Bill.) As long, says Mr. Ralph, as the king 
was in the hands of Buckingham, and the rest 
of his motly cabal, he was upon ill terms with 
his brother; and made no ditticulty to hearken 
to projects, to disappoint him of the Succession. 
Lauderdale or Buckingham, it is uncertain 
which, one while recommended the legiti- 
mating of the duke of Monmonth; and then 
a divorce ; that his majesty might have unques- 
tionable heirs of his own. The last of these 
projects seems to have been relished must ; 
and, in order to reconcile the public to it, the 
Bill which lord Roos had brought in against 
his wife, for adultery, was forwarded by the 
king, with as much zeal as if the case was his 
own: the duke, on the other hand, opposed it 
as violently, having all the Popish lords, and 
all the bishops except Cosins, Reynolds, and 
Wilkins, on his side. When it was first read, 
the debate lasted till 10 o'clock at night: 
when a question for a second reading being 
pub it appeared, there were 42 sitting mem- 
ers and 6 proxies against it, and 41 sitting 
members and 15 proxies for it. Marvell affirms, 
that lord Arlington had a power in his pocket 
to annul the Proxies, if there had been a ne- 
cessity for it. The duke and his party, how- 
ever, entered their Protests.—On the second 
reading it was carried for a committee, by a 
round dozen. The king, afterwards, by the 
advice of Lauderdale, attended the debates in 
person, to the great surprize of the house, and 
dismay of the duke of York, who could not 
conceal his sense of it. Having seated bim- 
selfon the throne, he told them it was a pri- 
vilege he had from his ancestors, to be present 
at their deliberations ; and, therefore, directed 
to proceed and be covered. This, at some 
deere would have been thought a flagrant 
reach of privilege, as tending to overawe the 


* “In this Session,’ says Mr. Marvell, in 
his Letters, “* the Lords sent us down a Proviso 
for the king, that would have restored him to 
all civil and ecclesiastical prerogatives, which 
his ancestors had enjoyed at any time since the 
conquest. There never was so compendious a 
piece of absolute, universal anny, But the 
cemmons made them ashamed of it, and re- 
treached it.” He adds notwithstanding, “ The 
Parliament was never so embarrassed beyond 
recovery. We ere all venal cowards, except 
some few.” 
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house, but now it was interpreted into an 
honour ; and the lords with White Staves were 
ordered to wait upon him with the thanks of 
the house for it. This kind reception induced 
him to make his attendance there his daily 
practice; and he declared, ‘ it was better than 
going to a Play.’—But though the Bill was 

nally carried by a few voices, and the king 
had said publicly, That he knew no reason 
why a woman should not be as well divorced 
for barrenness, as a man for impotency, he 
made no use of the precedent. Bishop Burnet, 
indeed, says, ‘ That Mr. Buptist May, of the 
privy purse, had told him, that a day was ap- 
pointed for making the motion in the bouse of 
commons, that the king had engaged himself 
far in the laying of the thing, and in managing 
those who were to undertuke the debates. But 
then we are assured, by the same authority, 
that his majesty had given directions to the 
said Mr. May, to cause that matter to be let 
alone, for it would not do. 

The Speaker’s Speech to the King at the 
Adjournment.] April 11. This day, the king 
came to the house of peers, in order to pass 
the several bills, and to make an adjournment: 
at which time the commons being sent for, 
their Speaker, in presenting the Bills, delivered 
himself thus: 

‘¢ May it please your most excellent majes- 
ty; At the opening of this session of partia- 
ment, your majesty was pleased to speak to 
your two houses, and recommended three things 
especially to us; Unity amongst ourselves, 
the Union of your majesty’s two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, and the Supply of your 
majesty’s present and urgent occasions: in 
obedience to your majesty’; commands, we 
have industriously applied ourselves to the 
consideration of these matters. By the bless- 
ing of God, all Differences are buried in ob- 
livion. Your majesty’s happy Expedient hath, 
like a strong gale of wind, blown up the rolling 
sands, and filled up all impressions; Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. And as your people will uni- 
versally enjoy the fruit of this happy Union, so 
our united prayers to God shall be, that your 
majesty may he crowned with the promised 
blessing, ‘beati pacifici.’ In order to the 
Union of your majesty’s two kingdoms, both 
your houses of parliament have humbly be- 
sought your majesty to name commissioners 
for this your kingdom of England; and we 
have prepared a Bill to authorise them to 
treat with commissioners to be appointed for 
your kingdom of Scotland, upon such grounds 
as shall be thought conducing to thut end, and 
to report them to your majesty, and to both 
houses of parliament of this your kingdom of 
England, reserving always to your maj. and the 
two houses of parliament, the entire considera- 
tion of the whole, and the allowing or disallowin 
thereof, or any part thereof, as they shall think 
fit. We have also considered of a Supply for 
your majesty’s occasions: and I am command- 
ed, by the knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the heuse of commons, to present your maj. 
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with this hill whereby we have given to your | the port of London for the space of 17 years 
majesty an Imposition upon all Wines and Vine- | yet to come, We have likewise prepared a 
yar unported, alter the rate of 8/. per tan for | bill for the ascertaining the measures of corn 
all French wines and vinegar, and 12/. per tun | and salt, and provided that one imeasure shall 
fur all other wines; and have granted this unto | be used in all the market towns of this king- 
your majesty for eight years, to commence | dom. We have found great inconveniecncics 
from Midsummer next. And I am further{ by the want of due repairing the Highways of 
commanded to acquaint your majesty, that | this kingdom; and have therefure taken care 
we apprehended the Revenue arising by the | for time to come, both to amend them, and to 
power of granting Wine Licences, settled | prevent the spoiling of them again, by carry- 
upon his r. h. by act of parliament, hath | ing excessive loads, and drawing them with 
been prejudiced by the last imposition upon | extraordinary number of horses and other cat- 
wines, and will be much tore impaired by | tle-—Experience tells us, when the consump- 
this present.imposition: we therefore add-| tion of foreign commodities exceeds the use 
ed the last year to this bill of Supply with | and exportation of our native commodities, the 
this Vote, ‘That your maj. be humbly desired | nation must insensibly grow poor, and our 
therewith to recompence h. r. h. the duke of | treasure will be exhausted: we have therefure 
York for the damage he hath received, and | prepared a Bill fur the Encouragement of Til- 
shall receive, in his revenue of Wine Licences, | lage, by permitting the exporting of corn; and 
by this and the last imposition.” Having thus | also for the encouragement of other sorts of 
in the first place with all dutifulness ubeyed | good husbandry, by exporting of horscs, swine, 
your majesty’s commands, we held it necessary | and other cattle, and of butter and cheese ; 
to remember those that sent os hither, and to | and have made them all free merchandize, 
present unto your maj. some Bills that will be | paying certain duties to your majesty upon the 
of public use for all the people of this nation. | exportation —Having given your majesty this 
There is, first, a Bill.for the preventing of se- | account of our proceedings since our last 
ditious Conventicles, whercby no man is hin- | meeting in this our short, but happy, sessivn ; 
dered the use of his own judgment in the ex- | it is evident we have not mispent our time : 
ercise of religion, by himself or in bis own fa- ; but, with the good servant in the gospel, have 
mily, or in the presence of four strangers: Lue, | gained many talents, so that we may with com- 
because the peace of the nation may be en- | fort and satisfaction return to our houses ; 
dangered by more populous meetings, contra- | and we hope we shall carry our masters bics- 
ry to the liturgy and practice of the church of | sing with us,” 

England, we have imposed a penalty of 5s. for The King’s Speech at the co | 
the first offence, and 10s. for the second and | After giving the royal assent to the sevcra 
every other offence, upon all such offenders, | Bills, his majesty made a short Speech, to this 
to be levied by distress and sale of the offen- | elect: 

der'sgoods, We are informed, that your maj. oe My Lords and Gentlemen; I am unwill- 
suffers much by the stealing and embezzling of | ing to let you go away without telling you, 
your ordnance, ammunition, sail cloths, and; that Tam very well satisfied with the success 
stores; and likewise your good people are: of this meeting, and that you have so well 
mueh damnified by a wicked sort of people, | complied with my desires, both in the corres- 
who make it their practice, in the night tine, ; pondence between the two houses, and in the 
to steal woollen cloths and stuffs from off the progress you have made towards an Union be- 
racks: and they are much encouraged in this ; tween the two kingdoms. I heartily thank 
their wickedness, by reason they have their | you for the Supply you have given me; and I 
clergy: We have therefore prepared a Bill for | assure you I will make it go as far [ can to- 
the taking away the Benetit of Clergy, upon | wards the satisfying of my debts. And because 
‘the conviction of all such offenders. We you have been long from home, I am_ content 
have likewise prepared an additional Bill fur | you adjourn yourselves ull the 24th of Oct. 
the rebuilding the city of London, wherein | next.” —The Lord Keeper accordingly declared 
we have revived the jndicatory of your majesty’s | the parliament to be adjourned to the 24th 
12 Judges, empowering them to hear aud de- | day of October. 

termine the remainder of causes and contro- Principal Occurrences during the Kecess— 
versies, which have not already received a | Character of the Canat—Secret Alliance with 
settlement by them; we have also made pro- France.| The following interesting account of 
Vision for the widening of many more streets | the leading Occurrences that took place during 
than were mentioned in the furmer act, and | the Recess, we shall give in the words of Mr, 
to enable the lord mayor and aldermen of the | [fume: “ We now come to a period, when the 
city of London to give satisfaction to those | king’s counsels, which had hitherto, in the 
whose grounds shall be taken from them; and | main, been good, though negligent and fluctu- 
also forlaying the foundation at least of the uting, became, during sometime, remarkably 
famous Cathedral of St. Paul, and towards the | bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable 
rebuilding of 51 parish churches, we have | jealousies in all men, were followed by such 
added an imposition of two shillings for every | consequences as had almost terininated in the 


chaldron of coals that shall be brought into | ruin hoth of priuce and people. Happily, the 
Vor, IV, 2G OS , 
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same negligence still attended him; and, as it 
had lessened the influence of the good, it also 
diminished the effect of the bad measyres, 
which he embraced.—It was remarked, that 
the Committee of Council, established for 
foreign affairs, was entirely changed ; and that 
prince Rupert, the duke of Ormund, secretary 
‘Lrevor, aud lord keeper Bridgman, men in 
whose bonour the nation had great confidence, 
were never called to auy deliberations. ‘Ihe 
whole secret was intrusted @ five persons, 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale. ‘These men were known by the 
appellation of the Casat, a word which the 
initial letters of their names happened to com- 
pose.. Never was there a more dangerous mi- 
uistry in. Eugland, nor one more noted for per- 
nicious counsels.—Lord Ashley, soon after 
known by the name of earl of Shaftesbury, was 
ene of the most remarkable characters of the 
age, and the chief spring of all the succeeding 
movements, During his early youth, he had 
engaged in the late king’s party; but being 
disgusted with some measures of prince Mau- 
tice, he soon deserted to the parliament. He 
jusinuated himself into the confidence of 
Cromwell ; and as he had yreat influence with 
the Presbyterians, he was serviceable in sup- 
porting, with his party, the authority of that 
usurper. He employed the same credit in 
romotng the restoration ; and on that account 
th deserved and acquired favour with the 
king. In all his changes, he still maintained 
the character of never betraying those friends 
whom he deserted; and which ever party be 
Joined, his great capacity and singular talents 
‘soon gained him their confidence, and enabled 
him to take the lead ainong them. No station 
could satisfy his ambition, no fatigues were 
insuperable to his industry, Well acquainted 
with the blind attachment of taction, he sur- 
mounted all sense of shame: and relying on 
the subtilty of his contrivances, he was not 
startled with enterprises the most hazardous 
and most criminal. His talents, both of public 
speaking and private insinuation, shone out in 
an eminent degree ; and amidst all his furious 
passions, he possessed a sound judgment of busi- 
ness, and still more of mev. ‘Though fitted by 
nature for beginning and pushing the greatest 
undertakings, le was never able to conduct 
any to a happy period ; and his eminent abili- 
ties, by reason of his insatiable desires, were 
equally dangerous to himself, to the prince, 
and to the people.—The duke of Buckingham 
possessed all the advantages, which a gracetul 
pen, a high rank, a splendid fortune, and a 
ively wit could bestow ; but by his wild con- 
duct, unrestrained either by prudence og prin- 
ciple, he found means to render himself ia the 
end odious and even insignificant. The least 
uiterest could make him abandon his honour ; 
the smallest pleasure could seduce him from bis 
interest ; the most frivolous caprice was suffi- 
cieut to counter-kalance his pleasure. By bis 
want of secrecy and constancy, he destroyed 
bis character in public life; by his contempt of 
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order and ceconomy, he dissipated his private 
fortune ; by riot and debauchery, he ruiued bis 
health ; and he remained at last as incapable 
of doing hurt, as he had ever been little de- 
sirous of duing good, to mankind.—The earl, 
soon after created duke of Lauderdale, was 
not defective in natural, and still less in ac- 
quired, talents: but neither was his address 
gracetul, nor his understanding just. His prin- 
ciples, or more properly speaking his preju- 


dices, were obstinate, but unable to restrain 


his ambition: his ambition was still less dan- 
gerous than the tyranny and violence of his 
temper. An implacable enemy, but a luke-~ 
warm friend; insolent to his inferiors, but 
abject to his superiors; though in his whole 
character and deportment, he was almost dia- 
metrically opposite to the king, he had the for- 
tune, beyond any other minister, to maintain, 
during the greater part of his reign, an ascen- 
dant over him.—Tbe taients of parliamentary 
eloquence and intrigue had raised sir Tho. 
Clifford ; and his daring impetuous spirit gave 
him weight in the king’s councils. Of the whole 
Cabal, Arlington was the least dangerous, 
either by his vices or his talents. His judg- 
ment was sound, though his capacity was but 
moderate ; and his intentions were good, 
though he wanted courage and integrity to 

rsevere in them. Together with Temple and 

ridgeman, he had been a great promoter of 
the triple league ; but he threw bimself, with 
equal alacrity, into opposite measures, when 
be found thein agreeable to his master. Clif- 
ford and he were secretly catholics: Shaftes- 
bury, though addicted to astrology, was reck- 
oned a deist : Buckingham had too little re- 
flection to embrace any steady principles: 
Lauderdale had long been a bigoted and 
furious presbyterian; and the opinions of that 
sect still kept possession of his mind, how little 
soever they appeared in his conduct.—The 
dark counsels of the Cabal, though from the 
first they gave anxiety to all men of reflection; 
were not thoroughly known but by the event. 
Such seem to have beeu the views which they, 
in concurrence with some catholic courtiers, 
who had the ear of their sovereign, suggested 
to the king and the duke, and which these 
princes too greedily embraced. They said, 
that the parliament, though the spirit of party, 
for the present, attached them to the crown, 
were still more attaehed to those powers and 
privileges which their aaarsastds bad usurped 
from the sovercign : that after the first flow of 
kindness was spent, they had discovered evi- 
dent symptoms of discontent; and would be 
sure to turn against the king all the authority 
which they yet retained, and still more those 
pretensions which it was easy for them ia a 
moment to revive: that they not only kept the 
king in dependence by means of his precarious 
revenue, but had never discovered a suitable 
generosity, even in those temporary supplies 
which they granted him: that it was high 
time for the prince to rouse himself from his 
lethargy, and to recover that authority which 
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his predecessors, during so many ages, had | dently. ‘ Notwithstanding all this joy, wemust 
peaceably enjoyed: that the great error or! havea second war with Holland.’ ‘The acces- 


misfortune of his father was the not having 
formed any close connexion with foreign 
rinces, who, on the breaking out of the rebel- 
ion, might have found their interest in sup- 
porting him: that the present alliances, being 
entered into with so many weaker potentates, 
who themselves stood in need of the kinp’s 
protection, could never serve to maintain, 
much less augment, the royal authority : that 
the French monarch alone, so generous ao 
pass and by blood so nearly allied to the 
ing, would be found both able and willing, if 
gratified in his ambition, to defend the common 
cause of kings against usurping subjects : that a 
war, undertaken against Holland by the united 
force oftwo such mighty potentates, would prove 
an easy enterprise, and would serve all the pur- 
poses which were aimed at: that, under pre- 
tence of that war, it would not be difficult to 
levy a military force, without which, during 
the prevalence of republican principles among 
his subjects, the king would vainly expect to 
defend his prerogative: that his naval power 
might be maintained, partly by the supplies, 
which, on other pretenccs, would previously be 
obtained from parliament ; partly by subsidies 
from France; partly by captures, which might 
easily be made on that opulent republic : that 
in such a situation, attempts to recover the lost 
authority of the crown would be attended with 
success ; nor would any malcontents dare to 
" Fesist a prince, fortified by so powerful an alli- 
ance; or if they did, they would only draw 
more certain ruin on themselves and on their 
cause: and that, by subduing the states, a 
great step would be made towards a reforma- 
tion of the government ; since it was apparent, 
that that republic, by its fame and grandeur, 
fortified, in his factious subjects, their attach- 
ment to what they vainly termed their civil 
and religious liberties. —These suggestions hap- 
pened fatally to concur with all the inclina- 
tions and prejudices of the king ; his desire of 
more extensive authority, his propensity to the 
catholic religion, his avidity for money. He 
seems likewise, from the very beginning of his 
reign,to have entertained great jealousy of his 
own subjecs, and, on that account, a desire of 
fortifying himself by an intimate alliance with 
France. So early as 1664, he had offered the 
_ French monarch to allow him, without oppo- 
sition, to conquer Flanders, provided that 
prince would engage to furnish him with ten 
thousand infantry, and a suitable number of 
cavalry, in case of any rebellion in England. 
As no dangerous symptom at that time ap- 
peared, we are left to conjecture, from this 
incident, what opinion Charles had conceived 
of the factious disposition of his people.—Even 
during the time when the cnple: alliance was 
the most zealously cultivated, the king never 
seems to have been entirely cordial in those 
salutary measures, but still to have cast a long- 
ing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, 
who had much of his confidence, said inpru- 


sion of the emperor to that alliance had been 
refused by England on frivolous pretences. 
And many unfriendly Cavils were raised 
against the states with regard to Surinam and 
the conduct of the East-India Company. But 


‘about April 1669, the strongest svinptoms ap- 


peared of those fatal measures, ‘which were 
afterwards more openly pursued.—De Wit, at 
that time, came to Temple, and told him, that 
he paid hima visit us a friend, not as a mi- 
nister. The occasion was, to acquaint him 
with a conversation which he bad lately had 
with Patfendorf the Swedish agent, who had © 
passed by the Hague in the way from Paris 
to his own country. The French ministers, 
Puffendorf said, bad taken much pains to 
persuade him, that the Swedes would very ill 
find their accuunt in those measures which 
they had lately embraced : that Spain would 
fail them in all her promises of subsidies ; nor 
would Holland alone be able to support them: 
that England would pokes fad them, and 
had already adopted counsels directly oppo- 
site to those which by the Triple League she 
had bound herself to pursue: and that the re- 
solution was not the less fixed and certain, be- 
cause the secret was as yet communicated to 
very few, either in the French or English court. 
When Puffendorf seemed incredulous, Turenne 
showed him a letter trom Colbert de Crossy, 
the French minister at London; in which, 
after mentioning the success of his ss Sa 
ations, and the favourable disposition of the 
chief ministers there, he added. ‘ And I have 
at last made them sensible of the full extent of 
his majesty’s oe From this incident it 
appears, that the infamous practice of selling 
themselves to foreign princes, a practice which, 
notwithstanding the malignity of the vulgar, is 
certainly rare among men in high office, had 
not been scrupled by Charles’s ministers, who 
even obtained their master’s consent to this 
dishonourable corruption.—But while all men 
of penetration, both abroad and at home, were 
alarmed with these incidents, the visit which 
the king received from his sister, the dutchess 
of Orleans, was the foundation of stil stronger 
suspicions. Lewis, knowing the address and 
insinuation of that amiable princess, and the 
great influence which she had gained over her 
brother, had engaged her to employ all her 
good offices, in order to detach Charles from 
the Triple League, which, he knew, had fixed 
such unsurmouotable barriers to his ambition ; 
and he now sent her to put the last hand to the 
plan of their conjunct operations. That he 
might the better covert his negociation, he pre- 
tended to visit his frontiers, particularly the 
great works which he had undertaken at Dun- 
kirk ; and he carried the queen and the whole 
court along with him. While he remained on 
the opposite shore, the dutchess of Orleans 
went over to England (16th May ;) and Charles 
met her at Dover, where they passed ten days 
together in great mirth and festivity. By. her 
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artifices and caresses, she prevailed on Charles 
to relinquish the most settled maxims of honour 
‘and policy, and to fini#) his engagements with 
Lewis tor the destruction of Holland; as well 
as for the subsequent change of religion in 
England.—But Lewis well knew Charles's cha- 
racter, and the usual fluctuation of his coun- 
sels. In urder to fix him in the French inter- 
ests, he resulved to bind him by the ties of 
lcusure, the only ones which with him were 
Irresistible ; and be made him a present of a 
Freuch mistress, by whose means he hoped, 
for the future, to govern him. The duchess 
of Orleans brought with her a young lady of 
the name of Querouaille, whom the Ling car- 
ried to London, and soun after created dutchess 
of Portsmouth, He was extremely attached to 
her during the whole course of his life ; and 
she proved a great means of supporting his 
connexions with her native country. The 
satistiction which Charles reaped from his new 
alliance, reccived a great check by the death 
of his sister, and still more by those melancholy 
circumstances which attended it. Her death 
was sudden, after a few days illness ; and she 
was seized with the raaladly upon drinking a 
glass of succory water. Strong suspicions of 
poison arose in the court of France, and were 
Spread all over Europe; and as her husband 
had discovered many symptoms of jealousy 
and discontent on account of her conduct, he 
was universally believed to be the author of 
the crime, Charles himself, during some time, 
was entirely convinced of his guilt ; but upon 
receiving the attestation of physicians, who, on 
Opening tier body, found no foundation for the 
geucral rumour, he was, or pretended to be, 
satisticrd. The duke of Orleans indeed did 
never, 19 any other circumstance of his life, 
_ betray such dispositions as might lead him to 
60 criminal an action; and a lady, it is said, 
drank the remains of the same glass, without 
feeling any incunvenience. ‘The sudden death 
of princes is commonly accompanied with these 
dismal surmises ; and theretore less weight is 
i this case to be laid on the suspicions uf the 
ublic—Charles, instead of breaking with 
Faiaee upon this cident, took advantage of 
it to send aver Buckingham, under pretence 
of condoling with the duke of Orleans, but in 
reality to concert farther measures for the pro- 
jected war, Neverambassador received greater 
caresses. The more destructive the present 
Measurcs were to the interests of England, the 
more natural was it for Lewis to load with civi- 
Jities, and even with favours, those whom he 
could engage to promote them.—The journey 
of Buckingham augmented the suspicions in 
Violland, which every circumstance teuded suil 
farther to confirm, Lewis made a sudden 
interruption into Lorraine ; and though he 
missed seizing the duke himself, who had no 
surmise of the danger, and who narrowly es- 
caped, he was soon able, without resistance, to 
make himself master of the whole cyuntry. 
Tic French monarch was so far unhappy, that, 
though the most tempting opportunities ollered 


themselves, he had not commonly so much as 
the pretence of equity and justice to cover his 
ambitious measures. This acquisition of Lor- 
raine ought to have excited the jcalousy of the 
contracting powers in the Triple League, as 
much as an invasion of Flanders itself; yet did 
Charles turn a deaf ear to all remonstrances 
made him upon that subject.—But what 
tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit and 
the States, with regard to the measures of 
England, was the sudden recall of sir Wm. 
Temple. This minister had so firmly esta- 
blished his character of honour and integrity, 
that he was believed incapable even of obeying 
his naster’s commands, in promoting measures 
which he esteemed pernicious to his country.; 
and sp long as he remained in employment, de 
Wit thought himself assured of the fidelity of 
England. Charles was so sensible of this pre- 
possession, that he ordered Temple to leave his 
family at the Hague, and pretended, that that 
minister would inmediately return, after hav- 
ing conferred with the king about some busi- 
ness, where his negociation had met with 
obstructions. -De Wit made the Dutch resi- 
dent inform the English court, that he should 
consider the recall of Temple as an express 
declaration of a change of measures in Eng- 
land; and should even know what interpre- 
tation to put upon any delay of his return.” 
Lhe King’s Shae at the Mecting of Parlia- 
ment.] Oct. 24, 1670. While these measures 
were secretly in agitation, the parliament met 
according to adjournment, when the king made 


the following short Speech : 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; My principal 
design being the good of the kingdom, and be- 
lieving that will be best provided for when the 
houses are fullest, I thought fit by my procla- 
mation to summon you ail to be here. My 
Lord Keeper will open at large the Particulars 
I have to recommend to you at this present ; 
and what you do, I would have wa eae be- 
fore Christmas, that you may then have leisure 
to return hume, and that your own domestic 
affairs may not suffer by the care you take of 
me and the public. You have given me so 
many great testimonies of your zcal and affec- 
tion, that it were to do you an injury to sus-~ 
pect your want of kindness at a time when 
there is so much need of it; and if you could 
possibly make any question of the value and 
love L have for you, I should think myself un- 
happy, since I have nothing more in my heart 
than to give evidences of it to the whole world.” 

The Lord Keeper Bridgeman’s Narrative of 
the Slate of Public Afjuirs.} Then the Lord 
Keeper spake as follows : oes 

“My lords; and you knights, ciuzens, and 
burgesses, of the house of commons; When 
the two houses were last adjourned, this day 
as you well know, was prefixed for your meet- 
ing again. The proclamation, since issued, 
requiring all your attendances at the same 
time, shews, not only his majesty’s belief that 
his business will thrive best when the houses 
are fullest, but the importance also of the af- 


‘ 
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fairs for which you are so called; and impor-. 


tant they are.—You cannot be ignorant of 
the great forces, both for land and sea service, 
which our neighbours of France and the Low 
Countries have raised, and have now in actual 
pay; nor of the great preparations which they 
continue to make, in levying of men, building 
of ships, filling their magazines and stores with 
iminense quantities uf ail sorts of warlike pro- 
‘visions.— Since the beginning of the last Dutch 
War, the French have increased the number 
and greatness of their ships so much, that their 
streugth by sea is tbrice as much as it was be- 
fore; and since the end of it, the Dutch have 
been very diligent also in augmenting their 
fleets—In this conjuncture, whilst our neigh- 
bours arm so potently, even common prudence 
requires that his maj. should make sowe suit- 
able preparations, that he may at least keep 
pace with his neighbours (if not autgo thein) in 
the number and strength of his shipping ; for, 
this being an island, both our safety and our 
trade, our being and our well-being, depend 
upon our force at sea.—His majesty, therefore, 
of his princely care for the good of his people, 
hath given order for the fitting out of 50 sail 
of his preatest ships against the spring (besides 
those which are to be for security of our mer- 
chants in the Mediterranean); as fureseeing 
that, if he should not have a considerable fleet 
whilst his neighbours have such forces both at 
land and sea, temptation miglit be given, even 
to those who now seem not to intend it, to give 
us an affront, at least, if not to do us a mis- 
chief—To which may be added, that his maj. 
by the Leagues which he hath made for the 
common peace of Christendom and the good of 
his kingdoms, is obliged to a certain number of 
forces, in case of infraction thereof, as also for 
the assistance of some of his neighbours in case 
of invasion: and his majesty would be in a very 
ill condition to perform his part in the Leagues, 
if, whilst the clouds are gathering so thick 
about us, he should, in hopes that the wind 
would disperse them, omit to provide against 
the storm.—My Lords and Gentlemen; hav- 
ing named the Leagues made by his majesty, 
I think it necessary tu put you in mind, that, 
since the close of the last war, his majesty hath 
made several Leazgucs, to his own great honour, 
and of infinite advantage to the nation: one, 
known by the uae of the Triple Alliance, 
whercin his majesty, the crown of Sweden, and 
the States of the United Provinces, are engag- 
ed to preserve the Treaty at Aix la Chapelle, 
concerning a Peace between the two then 
warring princes; which League produced that 
effect, that it quenched the fire which was 
ready to have set all Christendom on a flame; 
and, beside other great benetits by it which she 
still enjoys, gave opportunity to transmit those 
orces against the Infidels, which would, other- 
Wise, have been embrued in Christian blood.— 
Another, between his majesty and the said 
tates, for a mutual assistance, with a certain 
number of men and ships, in case of invasion 
by any others.—Another, between his majesty 
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and the duke of Savoy, establishing a free 
Trade for bis majesty’s subjects at Villa Franca 
a port of his upon the Mediterranean, an 

through the dominions of that prince, and there- 
by opening a passage towards a rich part of 
Italy and part of Germany, which will be of 
very great advantage, for the vending of cloth 
and other our home commodities, and bringing 
back silk and other materials for manufactures 
here. Another, between bis maj. and the 
king of Denmark, whereby those impositions 
which were lately laid upon our trade there 
are taken off, and as great privileges are 
granted to our merchants as ever they had 
in former times, or as the subjects of any other 
prince or state do now enjoy. And another 
League upon a Treaty of Commerce with the 
crown of Spain, whereby there is (not only) 
a cession, and giving up to his maj. of all their 
pretensions to Jamaica, and otber the islands 
and countries in the West Indies, in the pos- 
session of his maj. or his subjects; but withal, 
free liberty is given for his wnajesty’s subjects 


to enter their ports, for victuals and water,. 


and safety of harbour; and return, if storms 
or other accidents bring them thither: pri- 
vileges which were never before granted by 
them, either to the English or any otheis. Not 
to mention the Leagues formerly made with 
Sweden and Portugal, and the advantages 
which we enjoy thereby; nor those Treaties 
now depending between his maj. and France, 
or bis maj. and the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, touching Commerce, wherein bis maj. 
will have a siogular regard to the honour of 
the nation, and also to the trade of it, which 
was never greater than now it is. In a word, 
almost all the princes of Europe do seek his 
majesty’s friendship, as acknowledging they 
cannot secure, much less improve, their present 
condition without it. His majesty is confident 
that you will not be content to sce lum depriv- 
ed of all the advantages which he might procure 
hereby to his own kingdoms, nay even to all 
Christendom, in the repose and quiet of it; 
that you will not be content abroad to see 
your neighbours strengthening themselves in 
shipping so much more than they were before, 
and at home to sce the government straggling 
every year with difficulties, and not able to 
keep up our navies equal with theirs. He 
finds, by his Accompts, that from 1660, to the 
late war, the ordinary Charge of the Fleet, 
comimunibus aanis, came to about 500,000/. 
a year, and it cannot be supported with less: 
If that particular alone takes up so much, add 
to it the other constant Charges of the govern- 
ment, and the Revenue (although the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury have managed it 
with all imaginable thrift) will in no degree 
suffice to take off the debts due upon interest, 
much less give him a fund for the setting ous 
this Fleet, which, by estimate thereof, cannot 
cost less than 800,0002, His maj. in his most 
gracious Speech, hath expressed the great sense 
he hath of your zeal and affection for him: 
and as he will ever retain a grateful memory of 
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your former readiness to supply him in all his 
exigencies, so he doth with particular thanks 
acknowledge your frank and chcertul gift of 
the new Duty upon Wines, at vour last mect- 
ing: butthe same is like to fall very short in 
valae of what it was conceived to be worth; 
and should it have answered expectation, yet 
far too short to ease or help him upon these 
occasions. And therefore, such a Supply as 
may enable him to take off his debts upon in- 
terest, and set out this Fleet against the next 
spring, is that which he desires from you, and 
recommends it to you as that which concerns 
the honour and support of the government, 
and the welfare and safety of yourselves and 
the whole kingdom. My Lords and Gentle- 
men; You may perceive, by what his maj. hath 
already said, that he holds it requisite that an 
end be put to this meeting before Christmas: 
It is so, not only in reference to the prepara- 
tion for his Fleet, which must be in a readi- 
ness in the spring, but also to the season of 
the year: it is a time when you would be 
willing to be in your countries, and your 
neighbours would be glad to see you there, and 
partake of your posmy and charity; and 

ou thereby endear yourselves unto them, and 
Leh up that interest and power amongst them 
which is necessary for the service of your king 
and country. And a recess at that time (leav- 
ing your business unfinished till your return) 
cannot be either convenient for you, or suitable 
to the condition of his majesty’s affairs, which 
requires your speedy, as well as affectionate 
consideration.” 

Several Money Bills in Agitation.] This 
Spcech produced a Vote from the house, 
“© That his majesty should be supplied pro- 

ortionably to his present occasions.” Accord- 
Ingly, they went upon ways and means of all 
sorts, and in a short time began to form three 
several Money Bills; the first was for ae 
800,000/. by way of Subsidies upon real an 
ersonal estates: the second was an additional 
xcise upon Beer, Ale, &c. for six years; and 
the last was for laying Impositions on Proceed- 
ings at Law, which was to continue nine years. 
While these things were in agitation, sir Sa- 
muel Sterling, the late lord mayor, sir Joseph 
Sheldon, sir Andrew King, and others of the 
lieutenancy, having committed Mr. Hayes, 
and Mr. Jekell, for attempting to bnbe the 
mayistrates in case of the act against Conven- 
ticles; the matter was brought before the 
house of commons, and being debated, it was 
thus resolved; “ That this house doth give ap- 
probation tu what was done by the late lord 
mayor, sir Samuel Sterling, and the lieutenancy 
of London, in committing Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Jekell; and that it was done in order to the 
reservation of the king, and peace of the 
Fingdom.” Notwithstanding this Vote, Mr. 
Jekell soon after ventured to sue sir Andrew 
King at law; of which igformation being given 
to the commons, theyll into a heat, and re- 
solved, * That Mr. Jekell be sent for in the 
custody of the serjeant at arms, to answer his 
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contempt in prosecuting his suit at law against 
sir Andrew King, after the Vote of this house, 
whereby it was declared, That the comimit- 
ment of the said Mr. Jekell was in order to 
the preservation of the king, and peace of the 
kingdom.” And further, they ordered Mr. 
Burton, counsel for Mr. Jekell, and Mr. Ogden 
his attorney, to be likewise sent for in custody 
of the serjeant at arms, for their contempt in 
Moving and acting for Mr. Jekell, after the 
fore-mentioned Vote: but were afterwards on 
their submission discharged. 

Proceedings relative tu the Assault upon sir 
John Coventry.] While the house of commons 
was 1D acommittee on Ways and Means, a 
motion was made, * That towards the Supply, 
every one that resorts to any of the Play-houses 
who sits in the box, shall pay 1s. every one 
who sits in the pit, shall pay 6d. and every 
other person, 3d.:” the house disagreed. This 
motion was opposed by the courtiers, who gave 
for a reason, ‘ That the Players were the 
‘ king’s servants, and a part of his pleasure.’ 
To this sir John Coventry, by way of reply, 
asked, ‘If the king’s pleasure lay among the 
“menor women Players? This was reported 
at court, where it was so highly resented, that 
a resolution was taken to set a mark on sir 
John, to deter others from taking the like li- 
berties for the future. Accordingly, the house 
adjourning till after Christmas, on the very 
night of the adjournment, 25 of the duke of 
Monmouth's troop, and some few foot, lay in 
wait from ten at night till two in the morning, 
by Suffolk-street, and as he returned from the 
tavern where he supped, to his own house, 
they threw him down, and, with a knife, cut 
the end of his nose almost off; but company 
coming made them fearful to finish it; so they 
made off. Sir Tho. Sands, lieutenant of the 
troop, commanded the party ; and Obrian, the 
earl of Inchequin’s son, was a principal actor. 
The court hereupon sometimes thought to 
carry it with an high hand, to question sir John 
for his words, and maintain the action. Some- 
times again they flagged in their counscls. 
One while the king commanded sir Thomas 
Clarges and sir Wim. Pulteney to release Wroth 
and Lake, who were two of the actors, and 
taken; but, the night before the house met, 
surrendered them again.* 

Jan. 9. The house being called over, ac- 
cording to former order, upon calling the name 
of sir John Coventry, information being given 
of an Assault made upon him, on the same 
night of that day the house did rise before 
Christmas, by a number of about 15 persons 
armed, horse and foot, who did assassinate and 
wound the said sir John Coventry; and that 
he continues still so ill of his wounds, that he 
is not in a condition to attend; resolved, That 
the matter of Breach of Privilege committed, 
and assault made, upon sir John Coventry, a 
inember of this house, be taken into consider- 
ation the first business to-morrow morning. 


* Ralph, vol. 1. p. 193. 
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The Coventry or Maiming Act brought in.] 
Jan. 10. Sir ‘Tho. Clarges, one of the Justices 
of the Peace who took the Examination of the 
business, gave a Narrative to the house thereof. 

Sir Edm. Wyndham, knight-marshal, desires 
to know whether you will proceed in it here, 
now it is prosecuted at law; and how far your 
proceedings may hinder the legal prosecution, 

Sir John Hotham questions whether the king 
himself, and we, shall not be under proscrip- 
tions, asin Sylla and Marius’s time: moves 
that we may right ourselves in this business, 
which deserves our vengeance. 

Earl of Ancram* knows not how we can have 
greater vengeance than the law can inflict: if 
any of these be hanged by law, you have justice 
sufficient. 

Sir Rob. Holt agrees not with lord Ancram : 
it is the greatest breach that ever was since the 
first constitution of parliaments. In Charles I. 
time, remembers what noise the business of 
the Five Members made: bis majesty has a 
place here when he commands or does justice: 
if these persons are of his guards, they that 
will not tear God, will never honour the king. 
guards have been the betrayers of the empire; 
the Pretorians did it: thinks the king should 


have his guards; and amongst them are many. 


worthy persons: would have his maj. moved 
to inspect his guards; lords noses are as ours 
are, unless they be of steel: it concerns the 
lords as well as us, as in lord Ormond's case: 
this wounds all the commons of England: ina 
plot, you had a committee of lords and com- 
mous, and they sat all Christmas: we may do 
sotoo: we know not what a petty jury may do 
init: that will not right our privilege: you 
cannot, Mr. Speaker, at this rate, go home 
with your mace. 

Sir John Monson has been lately in the 
_ Country, and never saw a greater concern for 

a business: they fear we shall come under the 
government of France, to be governed by an 
army: moves fora Bill for these 16 that as- 
saulted one man, to render themselves by a 
day, or be banished for ever. 

Mr. Hule. Notice has been taken of this 
horrid fact here, but was not at the relation of 
it, but hears it in every street. If a man must 
thus be assaulted by ruthanly fellows, we must 
go to bed by sun-set, like the birds: the danger 
of post facto is not in this business: would 
have them hanged, if they could be caught: 
seconds the motion of Monson. 

Sir Rob. Howard. He that likes this fact 
would do it; he that extenuates it, would be 
persuaded to do it: if any condition be to be 
pitied, it is the gentlemen that did capitulate 
the business: is sorry any English gentleman 
should wear a sword to do suchi a business: is 
ee a ee 


* Afterwards created, by king William, mar- 
quis of Lothian, and made justice-general of 
Scotland. Burnet says, “that he had no prin- 
ciples either as to religion or virtue ;” yet adds, 

that he had studied the most divinity of any 
man of quality he ever knew.” 


persuaded that no gentleman in England but 
desires their room more than their company : 
the guards were tairly delivered to justice: in 
all companies there may be ill men, as well 
as in the guards: you may extend your en- 
quiry to those whom the law cannot meet 
with, 

Mr. Garroway would bave something added: - 
he would pity the gentlemen accessaries who 
were under command.® In this Bill of yours 
would have a gate opened for safety for these 
gentlemen now committed. If they should de- 
clare their knowledge of the whole matter, . 
they should plead this bill for their pardon: 
but will you pardon men who shall persist in a 
concealing? Would have them pardoned, if 
they will give an account to the lord chief jus- 
tice of the thing, provided they were not actors 
in the assassination. 

Sir Reb. Atkins. Until you can discover 
names, it will be too soon to bring in a Bill: 
would have you know upon what colour these 
persons did this assassination upon your mem- 
ber: would have your member heard himself; 
or, if he be not able, would have some persons 
sent to him; and you may do more or less, 
according to the aggravations: would not have 
any matter proceeded in tll this business be 
over. | 
Sir Wm. Coventry. Has asked sir John Co- 
ventry if he could recollect what moved this 
misfortune upon him, but he remembers no- 
thing they said that might point out the eause: 
knows nothing that may come of it, but delay, 
by farther speaking with him, it being felony, 
and all involved: it was a great good fortune 
to have any by-standers; and without some 
such expedient as Garroway proposed, you | 
cannot possibly find out more. 

Mr. i. Coventry. He is bound in point of 
modesty not to say much; but his relation 
prompts him to say somewhat : seconds the 


. motion for a Bill. 


Sir R. Temple. In Chedder’s case, a Bill 
was brought in for the person that beat him on 
the highway, and a day was set for his appear- 
ance: cannot see how these persons can be 
witnesses, when attainted. 

Lord Richardson,t looks upon these persons 
as capable of being witnesses, being not yet 
attainted ; the Bill being found only by the 
grand jury. | 

Sir Nich. Carew would have something added 
for the security of your members for the fu- 
ture ; and not to proceed in any other business — 
till this Bill be finished: his reason is, that we 


* « That matter was executed by orders 
from the duke of Monmouth; for which he was 
severely censured, because he lived then in 
professions of friendship with Coventry; so 
that his subjection to the king was not thought 
an excuse for directing so vile an attempt on 
his friend, without sending bim secret notice 
of what was designed.” Burnet. 

+ A Pecr of Scotland. ‘The title is now 
extinct, 


+ 
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may have freedom of speech till this Bill he business: if the Bill was ready, would have it 


done: without a better guard than Coventry 
had, he cannot speak freely to any thing else : 
perhaps this may be a new way of fnghtening 
pers that they may be alarmed and afraid : 


read now: read it twice in a day; make what 
haste you will; consents to it. 

Sir Winston Churchit!, Not to be for this 
bill, would be to upbraid the house: those 


opes you will add more to maim, and let, persons who sit quict in their sovercign’s blood, 


some general law be included in this particular 
occasion, for our safety tor the future. 

Sir Fr. Goodrick. To kill a judge in the 
execution of his office is treason : that of 
killing a privy counsellor, is repealed : Stroude’s 
case is a general law: if the judges shall not 
take notice in their courts of any thing said 
here, you will not suffer 12 red coats to do it: 
there 1s as much due to you as to the judges: 
would have it Treason and Felony tor the time 
to come. 

Mr. Jones. It is the way to make your 
money come in the better, to punish this horrid 
un-English act, when there 1s a sense in the 
roinds of the people of this horrid abuse; that 
by privilege of parliament being broken, the 
people are wounded : his soul trembles at the 
sad consequences : it is a greater thing than 
he has ever seen bere: it concerns the person, 
justice, and honour of the king, council, 
and house of commons: great sums have 
been given, and great sums must be given; 
there are many malecontents: every ill hu- 
mour goes to the place hurt : the people say, 
that the house has met these several years 
for nothing but to give money; and raising 
money to that high degree as we have done, 
they may be displeased: moves that by this Act 
they may right themselves. By this prece- 
dent, tpon some of the guards, would have 
the world know you are in earnest: would have 
been silent, but the weizht of the matter 
charms him: and that the king’s business may 
not wait, would be at this, day and night; and 

roceed no farther in any business, till this 
e over. 

Sir Job. Charlton. What hath been done 

for the people these 9 years? When this is 


over, he will give his vote for money as soon as ; 


any man. 


Sic R. Temple. If he was jealous that all 


en ee ee cn | 


wonder this thing should be so pressed: it 
seems to him a cutting the king over the face. 
[The words gave oltence.] Explains himself, 
that he said it by way of simile: not only our 
own affairs, but of Christendom, are upon their 
crisis ; and the king put into a capacity to de 
fend the kingdom: moves that we may, de die 
in diem, proceed on this bill, which will cer- 
tainly have a preterence to the other: would 
have these two bills go simul & semel, 

Sir Tho, Meres. The Bill doubtless has 
been in our thoughts ever since the fact was 
done: it will take up no time, and it is so far 
from prejudicing the king’s affairs, that it will 
advance them: whercver your members are 
inumidated, your laws may be questioned : 
the lords are included in your privileges: they 
have adjourned several weeks, we would have 
but three days for this bill: if we lose this 
question, we lose all, and begs your leave we 
may be gone. 

Sir Rob. Howard. With what boldness can 
any man speak here, that must be pulled by 
the ears at night for what he says? The people 
say in the country, that unless you right your- 
selves in this business, your money is nut given, 
but taken away. 

Mr. Seymour has found none that speak with 
the indignation the thing deserves. But be- 
cause injury has been done us abruad, there- 
fore must we hurt ourselves? Hire some per- 
sons to assault some members of this house, 
and Supply may be hindered at any time: 
suppose this bill do not pass, must no other 
business be proceeded upon? Desires other 
business may not stand sull. 

Sir John Ernly, Nothing will make the 
people give more chearfully than doing our- 
selves meht in this business; and would sit 
morning and atternoon till it be done. 

Mr. Chency wonders that a thing of common 


the Money-Bills should pass before this bill, | justice, as this is, slrould be so obstructed : 


would have this precede ; but this may go with 
them. 

Mr Garroway. Those Bills are so many 
snares, and sacrifice us to the fury of the peo- 
ple : suspects we shall have nothing, when this 
of money is passed, and therefore presses it. 

Sir John Duncombe.* Whilst we are angry 
at this Bill, why should we hurt ourselves? 


knows not what effect the hastening of the: 


bill may have, but the obstruction of the king’s 


. * © Duncombe was a judicious man, but. 
very haughty, and apt to raise enemies against | 
i { 


himself. [Je was an able parliament-man; 
but could not go into all the designs of the 
court; for he had a sense of religion, anda 
zeal for the liberty of his country.” Burnet. 


He was at this time a Commissioner of the 
Ordnance, 


there was some suspension of justice: the lord 
chief justice was spoke with, and the secreta- 
ries, betore justice was done; and some by 
that means escaped: neccssity of the nation 
is at our doors, to take off that arbitrary power 
upon us. A 

Mr. Seeretary Trevor concurs heartily with 
what bas been done this day; but this defer- 
ring will be thought a jealousy, where he hopes 
there is none. 

Mr. Walker has scen a stop in all business 
till members have Leen vindicated, and re- 
leased out of prison: has seen the Petition of 
Right passed betore Supply, but no vote passed 
in it: should it be said that the Supply depends 
upon passing another bill wot in the power of 
us? When the Greeks and Romans had slaves 
disfigured and marked, it was a dishonour to 
the master; but thata free man, an ambas- 
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sador of the people, should be thus marked, is 
much more horrible. These actions have some- 
times wrought reformation; sometimes good 
effects, and sumetimes ill, as the government 
is affected: we got the Petition of Right by 
discreet handling the business: the business 
of the Five Members was so ill handled, that 
great disorder happened: God brings light out 
of darkness: must give his No to this question. 

Mr. Attorney Finch. ‘The security of your 
satisfaction is not the question; what then 
should be the reason of this addition? He 
thinks you are satisfying the nation in our re- 
sentment: this sacuiacaoo is a higher satisfac- 
tioa than ever was known: 11 Hen. iv, “ Any 
man assaulting a Member going or coming to 
tele if he render not himself to the 
on Bench io such a time, they would pro- 

to fine; and if he do come, and be found 
ilty by inquest, by examination, or otherwise, 
e shall pay bis double damages found by the 
inquest, or be taxed by the disceeuon of the 
judges, and make fine and ransom at the king’s 
will.” Lord Cromwell, 28 Hen. vi, was as- 
saulted in the palace-yard; the offender im- 
prisoned in the Tower for a year: we go about 
to do more than ever was, or attempted to be, 
done before: we put, by this vote, a stand to 
the government: no man can think this ques- 
tion can pass, and all other things stand still: 
why you should, for an imaginary opinion of the 
people, set a stop to all things, he knows not. 

Mr. Vaughan. Persons argue for giving the 
king money, and yet would hinder it: you 
must, in nature, have a father, before you can 
have uson: if we act not with the same li- 
berty and freedom as our ancestors, we trust 
&8 a person would an arbitrator that his adver- 
sary has a power upon: the people will tell 
us that we serve the king, not by law, but 
contrary to law. 

Col. Titus. This has been a thing without 
precedent, and hopes you will prevent it for 
the future from being so: would not have you 
revenged upon yourselves. Whatever urzent 
accidents shal] happen, not to be relieved until 
this Bill pass. 

Mr. Hen. Coventry. Should be an unnatural 
man to his relation, and ondutiful to the house, 
if he did not resent this; and would rather 
hare all his wounds than hinder the prosecu- 
Hon: it is objected, ‘ that men’ may put clogs 
into a Bill that it shall not pass, and by conse- 
quence all business stands” which he cannot 
well answer: would have it that this bill shall 
have a preference to all other bills; and, when 
it 1s ready, be read before all bills: would not 
have the ation believe that any persons that 
have a share in the government do in any wise 
countenance this business. 

_ Col. Birch thinks you cannot do too much 
in this business: for the same reasons that 
many are against it, he is for it: nothing can 
be a greater mischicf than a division upon this 
Ra eek and he looks upon these bills of 

upoly to have their fate accordingly : cannot 


ae any in ass government had a share 


in this business, because they would have timed 
it better: would have the peuple think you act 
freely and speak freely: on my word, they 
think not so now: will say nothing of the na- 
ture of the thing: former precedents will not: 
reach us: we must have the people have a 
good opinion of us (I would they had !): if this. 
bill pass not, we know now to make it (with 
respect spoken): the other bills will pass this. 

Ic was at lenvth resolved, “ That a Bill be 
brought in for banishment of sir Tho. Sandys, 
Ch. Obrian, esq. Simon Parry and Milcs Reeves, 
actors in assaulting and wounding sir Jobn 
Coventry, if they do not render themselves to 
justice by a day; and that no other business 
be proceeded in, whilst the Bill is passing.” — 
On the 11th and 12tli the Bill was read a first 
and second time,—Ordered, That it be referred 
to the committee formerly appointed to bring 
in the Bill for the banishing sir Tho. Sandys, 
and others, &c. to prepare and bring in a 
Clause against to-morrow morning, for prevent- 
ing mischiets of the like nature for the future. 

‘Jan. 13. The house went into a grand com- 
mittee on the Bill to prevent Malicious Maim- 
ing and Wounding *. Mr. Coleman in the 
Chair. . 

Mr. Attorney Finch. It is against the thing 
to make it felony: that former jaw of Hen. iv 
+ gave such a terror that the thing was never 
done since: laws that look hike the products 
and effects of passiun, may not meet with the 
same passion, at the lords: why not forteiture 
of goods, ‘and imprisonment for life? Sir Hen. 
Spelman tells us of the penalty of cutting off 
hands and legs, leaving nothing but a living 
trunk; ler justior nulla, gc. the first fate of 
that law was upon him that made it. 

Mr. Varghan. The statute of queen Mary 
says, ‘She holds herself safer in the hearts of 
her subjects than in the severity of law:’ 
would have distinction of offences a hurt a 
surgeon may cure; dismembering he cannot. 
You ought to adapt it to this particular case, 
which vives the occasion of it. 

Sir Tho. Lee would not have it go less than 
to an abjuration of the realm: would have the 
penalty changed, but the thing continued; 
were you a perpetual legislature, 1t were ano- 
ther case: would have those preserved that 
sent us hither, that we represent : agrees to ab- 
juration. 2 

Sir Wm. Coventry. If foreigners shall do it 
by being hired, what is the penalty for them tu 
be abjured the realm? We are now mure ac- 
quainted with them, than when the former sta- ” 
tute was mace. 

Sir Rob. Howard. You will set up men to 
swear premeditation, and make felony, fur 
every disturbance in the street ; the reason of 
the thing is only applicable to your member ; 
and he would fix it there. 
a re 

® This was in regard to the Clause ordered 
the day before, and which probably occasioned 
the title of the Bill to be altered as above. 

+ Cutting out of tongues. 

2H 
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Sir td. Temple. -If you apply aless penalty 
than felony to this case it will pot reach ; it Is fe- 
Jony now, but by clergy, which is much more than 
abjuring: they are burut in the hand, and for- 
feit their goods: would have it thus put in, ‘ by 
surprize, and at unawares ;’ by day these things 
are not so commonly done. 

Mr. Secretary Lrevor. What consideration 
this will have abroad, he always reficcts: the 

arliament upon this occasion makes a general 
aw upon particular occasions, but knuws no 
reason why it should he for people in general : 
as parliament-men are now liable to greater 
hardships than formerly, so would bave dis-. 
tinction: when prorogation comes, we are as 
other men, and lie under hardships for what we 
say here: soldiers of fortune may live in ano- 
ther country as well as here: would not have it 
banishment. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. Few were saved in Hen. 
iv’s time by clergy, for few could read ; so it 
was severer than now. 


Mr. Serj. Maynard. You have precedents | 


of a special occasion for a geueral law, as. 
Chedder’s case: thinks that proper and pru- 
dent; and has no inconvemence against mak- | 


ing it death: would have it more than abjura- | 
| 


tion, because tu aliens, and such as desire to 


be abroad—but he must approve; and if Jeet 


return fclony: would have it perpetual banish- | 
ment, but not death. 

Sir Wm, Coventry. For the case of a par- : 
liament-man, thinks abjuration proper, but tor , 
all pcople would have ot felony. 

Mr. Ser). Maynard. Clergy is now a matter | 
of nothing ; Clergy at common law was not an 
absolution from the offence; he then had a. 
writ declared of restoration upon iis purgation, 

Sir Tho. Clifford. Much mere to be said in 
the bill of lord Clarendon than this, in point 
of parson: the second precedent entails things | 
upon yau: would not have the people out of: 
power ot pardon. It is the first time you have ! 
totally put a thing out of the king’s pardon, 

Sir Rob. Holt. Several crimes as this, of; 
robbing and murder, the king cannot pardon, | 
only respite execution : if they come by a day, 
would not have power of pardon taken away. 

Sir Nich. Carew, If the action be without | 
precedent, why should not the prosecution? - 
This was done by the guards; if they should | 
. be pardoned, knows not what they mav do to | 
the king, and moves it for his majesty’s ease 
and advantage. - . 

Col. Airby. <A greater offence than this we 
_ petitioned the king to pardon, which was his ' 
father’s murder. 

Sit Lho. Mercs. This house twice petitioned | 
for execution, and it rested with the lords: | 
therefore that is a mistake. | 

Mr. Attorney Finch, objects agninst the bill, 
that you convict them by the bill: would have 
it thus, ‘in which assault a supposed robbery 
-was done, which they are not yet convicted of,’ 
The things may have beeu lust. 
doning, it is the same thing to pardon and not 
to execute, which is never done, unless the 


king's attorney sends the warrant, and that he 
will not do without command , this clause is a 
jealousy, and without effect of our ends: it is 
an indecent thing to shut up mercy: he who 
advised the empcrur to shut up the sanctuary, 
fled to the horns of the altar, and could not lay 
hold of it. 

Sir Win. Coventry, would not have the na- 
ture of the fact otherwise than it is: ‘ lost,’ in- 
stead of *robbed:’ he will bave no other 
thoughts than what the house has of it. What 
fell from Mr, Attorney, is a reason for confir- 
mauon of the clause. Le is never desirous of 
any man’s blood; andif you continue this 
clause, it will reach the end of the member 
injured, without blood. Let every mao con- 
sult his heart, whether his blood would not be 
higher than any philosopher can conquer ; for 
it may put your member upon unchbristianly 
revenge ; and appeals to any gentleman what 
he would do, if he should see such a person 
walk the streets that had so injured bim. 
Whatever we do here is petition; and it js 
a greater thing to petition to pardon than not 
to pardon: tor the safety of all Englishmen 
lics in doing of justice. It is no new thing to 
find pardons interceding for persons: 51 Ed. iii. 
the Speaker had order to move the lords for 
Peirce, &c. It 13 not new for you, in case of 
an honourable member. In Jord St. John’s 
case, you went yourself with the house, ina 
body, to ask his pardun: for desire against 
pardon, 21 Edw, iii.: murders, &c. were fre- 
quent, by reason of pardon. 

Sir Tho. Cifford. Coventry’s precedents 
were before Henry vth’s time. He has read 
them, and been told, that before Henry vth’s 
time, the king put the sceptre upon one clause 
of a bill that he approved of, and left out ano- 
ther. Now the king passes all, or passes none: 
these ancient precedents lave not the force 
thatis urged by Coventry : moderate it so, that 
you tie no shackles on Ins majesty. 

Dr. Arras made av extravagant motion for 
a Bill to be brought in, to punish any man that 
should speak any reflective thing on the king. 
By some lie was called to the bar; but his ex- 
planation and excuse were admitted of. He 
said, ‘ He was the only physician of the house, 
and, humanum est errare: he hoped he should 
be pardoned.’ 

Sir Tho. Clifford. Your Chair has not been 
infallible. Do you know what Martin said, 
the impunity whereof was a great cause of 
what followed; and if the majonty will not 
punish seditious expressions, thinks such a bill 
for the honour of the house. 

Sir Tho. Lee, would not have that pass for 
doctrine, that, because once the majority of 
the commons have rebelled, hereafter they 
will do so; and if that be taken for grantcd, 
we pass a high reflection on ourselves. 

Mr. Hen. Coventry. There was a violence ; 


‘and should only the person that takes the 
As for par-| money, and not they that stand armed to 
assist the other, be guilty, it would be strange. 


Mr. Vaughan. Sandys consented to the as- 


t 
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sassination, but not to the robbery; it is alte 
rius generis. But here every one 3s principal, 
though of one kind, and they present when 
cutting iscommitted : lord Dacre’s case, when 
his men went a deer-stealing. 

Sir Rob. Howard. Here is more in the case ; 

for these persons were present, and mizht have 
prevented ; if you will have all accessaries in- 
capable of pardon, it will veach many. If he 
had struck only, and not taken away, &c. 
» Mr. Attorney Finch. The fear that there 
should be a generat pardon from the king, 
which you cannot mend, nor add exceptions 
to, ts objected. Answers, le hopes to see 
sach a pardon, but is in no prospect of such a 
pardon; and this jealousy may hinder such an 
intention: this is grafting one jealousy upon 
another: this is prime inventionis, ingeniously 
rolled in gentlemen’s thoughts ; and if ever 
any such thing was done, will sit down. 

Sir Rob. Howard, ‘The king may pardon all 
bat such as actually wounded, maimed, struck, 
or took-away: he would have him named, if 
he does get his pardon, that mankind may 
know. , 

Sir Tho. Meres. Is it imaginable that such 
persons,.so infamous, should hinder an act of 
grace? Would have added ‘ unless such per- 
sons shall be particularly named in the act.’ 

Sir John Duncombe. 1s not for that clause: 
knows not but he himself may want an act of 
grace as much as any man; and knows not 
whether this clause may not stop it: does not 
remember, in an act of this nature before, any 
such thing was mentioned. 

Mr. Cheney is persuaded, that if such an act 
be intended, these words will not hinder it ; 
and therefore would have the persons named. 

Mr. Milward would not, to remedy a single 
person, insnare all the commons of England 
‘wound, maim, or bruise,’ it may be done by 
mistake: upon a bare proclamation,: if the 
person appeared not, a member should have 
Judgment and double damages: this our an- 
cestors thought a fair distinction of a parlia- 
ment-man, from another man. 

Sir Tho. Higgins. It was never death to 
stnke a senator of Rome, nor now to strike a 
senator of Venice, out of the senate. Would 
tiot have us take more upon us than our an- 
cestors did. ~ 

Sir Rd, Temple. The two particular ‘cases 
beget a general law, of double damages. Would 
yon have any man for double damages ven- 
tare to beat a member of parliament? Would 
have a general law, to prevent making more, 
for the future: the law implies malice, when 
there is no act of provocation. 

Mr. Vaughan. Is against making a bare 
trespass felony; would have it farther cousi- 
dered. 

Sir Rob. Carr would have the law secure 
those we i abo as well as ourselves ; there- 
fore would have anothier bill brought in. 

Sir Tho. Lee. Times and manners are al- 
tered, and men are: time was, when none 
should go armed in parliament-time. What 
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penalty have you now more for a member 
than another person ? We come to provide for 
the commons of En.tand, as well as for a par- 
ticular member: we are, upon occasion of 
speaking, exposed to that which other men are 
not. : 

Col. Stroyde. We shall, by this, cive other 
provocation, and they not dare to provoke us. 

Sir Join Birkenhead. Swinnerton quarrelled: 
with Ipstock, and killed him; it was but as 
killing another man; parhament-men will be 
afraid of one another: riding armed, forbidden 
in three several parliaments, ‘ within the li- 
berties of Westminster, unless his majesty’s 
officer’s,’ an integral part in that proclamation. 

Me. Hen. Coventry would not only have it 
felony upon the meinber, but upon any man: 
if he may not have a privilege against bastina- 
does, cares not for hating it against hurts: 
would have it against cudgels as well as swords. 


Mr. Vaughan. We have privileges that other ° 


persons have not, from arrests: why should 
we not have it in other things? 
Col. Birch. If we have a greater guard than 


other men, we shall he less regarded : desires, 


we should be nomore distinguished than other 
men; but to have our noses cut, should be de- 
ferred—is against it—if we were wu people that 
went not to plays nor taverns, another thing ; 
but at this rate, no man will play with us. 

Sir Job. Charlton. It is not felony if he 
‘wounds’ a man that is chancellor, or judge, 
executing his office ; § killing’ 1s treason: this 
making it felony upon one of the house is un- 
reasonable, that it should be more than upon 
those that renresent his majesty’s person. | 

Sir Adam Brown would have care taken to 
prevent combinations: would not have the 
clause disjoined from the bill, which occasioned 
the penning of the bill. 

Sir Tho. Clifford. Is for the clause of a ge- 
neral assassinating ; and it is not proper to 
make ourselves, who are not judges born, as 
the lords are: we are 500 to day, and 500 new 
men a month hence: there can be no noto- 
riety to the people: would have some gen- 
tlemen accommodate this to the bill. 

The Bill, with the amendments, was or-. 
dered to he ingrossed; and on the 14th, it was 
resolved, That the Bill do pass, and that the 
title be, “ An act to prevent malicious Maimn- 
ing and Wounding.” 

Debate ona Clause in the Subsidy Bill, for 
doubly assessing Members, defaulters in Attend- 
ance] Feb. 16. A Clause for doubly asses- 
sing the Members, defaulters in attendance, in 
the Bill of Subsidies, was moved. 

Mr. Attorney Finch. Whoever is so unfor- 
tunate as to be in this black list, to be upon 
record, had better quite be thrown out of the 
house. What will be the consequence ? Sup- 
pose they will justify themselves by reasonable 
cause, will you allow them to deny that which 
you have voted to be true? If not heard, they 
are condemned unreasonably. Will the lords 
pass it without scanning? And do you let 
them in to examine what are the weighty af- 


~ 
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fairs of this house, and judge it? You have 
other ways; you have power to fine them; 
and that you appoint a day to pay it, upon 
penalty of expulsion from the house. You 
may do it, but would not have such a clause to 
stand on record, to the disgrace of so many 
families. 

Sir Do. Lee. It is no more than an addi- 
tional penalty to the statute of 6 Hen. vin. tur 
that loss of wages was as notorious as this ad- 
ditional penalty. Mr. Attorney has told you, 
that after session you have no power to fine 
them; therefore, this way you take, you have 
as much judgment in this as the peers, for 
they had your assistance by that statute to 
fine their own members, and no man can ima- 
gine the peers thought it our judging them. y 
gentleman born petitioned to be discharged his 
employment, but could not obtain it: the 10- 
convenience and burthen is now ten years par- 
liament, but that must not be a pretence for 
absence; but when you come to a division of 
eightscore, rarely 300, this shews the world 
that you take it to be your interest to have a. 
full house ; and this will carry on the weighty 
affairs of the kingdom, which are not frivolous, 
and so the lords can take no exceptioas at 
your preamble. - 

Sir T. Clifford would have the debate kept 
to one point. He agrees that the honour of 
the nation is a full house; see whether this 
way be a proper way. This way will intimate 
you have no other way. Can you punish them 
* no other way but to go to the lords for it? Sup- 
_ pose the communs had a vote in the lords pa- 
nishment; you pretend to have the sole pawer 
of punishing your members, and yet you will 
subject your opinion to the lords: every body 
fer a full house: fora rod and terror, set a day 
a month hence, and if you are not satisfied in 
their excuse for their absence, send out new 
writs. In Edw. n’s ume it was so. If you 
did resolve to punish them, would you do it 
by this bill? Bills of Supply never stick with 
the lords, usually not three days time, without 
conferences. Suppose they petition the lords, 
as supreme Judicature of the nation, that 
“such a mulct is put upon us, we desire you to 
strike us out, and let the bill be amended ;’ 
surely you would send him to the Tower that 
should doit. By this you do not let a man 
have the freedom of helping himself. As long 
as the other bills are not passed, you have the 
rod still, and may punish them by fines, or 
sending out new writs. If the lurds should see 
you mix Judicature with Subsidy, what will 
the lords say, the preamble mentioning no- 
thing of it?) Here will you punish men that 
give to the king. ) 

Mr. Garroway. You are told, it agrees not 
with the preamble of the bill, but thinks those 
gentlemen would still stay at home, though the 
French were landed at Dover; as for turning 
out of the house, so it be without reproach, 
thinks it an advantage, and would be out him- 
self. The Lords have only their consent, as in 
other things. Some are haW undone by being 


here, and should they be exempted, weigh it; 
is it a little thing that summons after summons 
has been given by the sheritl, and other ways, 
and they contemn your service ? 

Sir Rd. Temple. It never came before the 
commons, such names as should be fined, as is 
now intended in ours; but they returned their 
names to the exchequer. Thinks no member . 
would submit Judicature to the lords: it is a 
mistake that the house cannot fine; they have 
fined persons 2004, and that levied: they have 
committed a person for printing a scandalous 
book, and fined him, and he stood committed 
after the session, until he has recanted his 
book, and ‘submitted: if you send it to the 
lords, they will not pass it bhndly, without ex- 
amining things, to be assured of the fact; 
would have you fine them, and the monies to 
be distributed in the boroughs or counties they 
serve for. 

Sir Tho. Mercs. The great argument is the 
disadvantage we subject ourselves to, Distin- 
guish the legislative capacity, and we can take 
nothing ill from the lords. All our proceedings 
are to the legislature. The greatest evil in the 
world is a thin house; the very noise of this 
Clause has sent people up. 

Sir Rob. Howard. Not above 40 of 500 are 
wanting. : 
Mr. Veusten: Whoever is elected, is in as 
great a trust as a man can be capable of 3 el- 
ther by his absence he-indulges bis own private 
affairs, or neglects your service; und they de- 
serve a mark not to be chosen for the future : 
they that absent themselves from your judg- 
ment, deserve to have your judgment passed 
upon them. As to those who say, the lords 
are judges in this case ; was not lurd Clarendon 
judged legislatively? The pecuniary puvish- 
ment is but gentle, and if not inflicted, you: 
may have yet an emptier house next session. 

Sir Henry Herbert. Meres said, ‘ he was 
cold when the house was empty;’ he may be 
too hot when it is full: doubts whether in 
punishing these members, we punish not our- 
selves: privileges of parliament are non so che, 
as the Italian says, neither descnbed nor cir 
cumscribed. Whenever this Clause passes in 
this bill, you condemn people unheard; you 
expose your privilege to reference and exami- 
nation of the lords; and suppose the lords re- 
fuse this clause? Offers an expedient—all of a 
mind to punish nocent persons: from 1621, 
has observed that this power has not been 
thus exercised: would have the members sent 
for in custody. 

Mr. Henry Coventry. Generally people sa 
it is of the sharpest: you have been well of- 
fered for a Bill to be brought in: it was your 
fault in not committing your members formerly 
to the Tower, and fining them. What great 
charge do gentlemen come at here, by being 
chosen knights of the shire? Shall not a gen- 
tleman go home, and look after his estate, now 
lands are thrown up? If your rigour be so 
great, and your session so long, you will have 
none but such as have nothing else to do: un- 
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less you build your house bigger, it will not 
hold us. Would have enquiry into your mem- 
bers that have not been here for two or three 
years together. There are many now that miss 
you but a week, upon some extraordinary oc- 
casiun; will you make them equal with those 
that contemn you? 

Mr. Waller. Consider what good you have 
by it; you have had the best effects already in 
a full house; some afterwards will be gone, 
and those fined will not come up. If you go 
to the lords, you do in effect acknowledge you 
cannot punish without the lords. If we say 
we cannot punish, do we not invite other 
courts to do it? For offences must be punished 
somewhere. Ile has seen 40 in a morning 
turned out. Seldon said we could not do it 
without the lords, and we have had ill conse- 
quences of it: would have them sent for, and 
called to the bar, or sent to the Tower, or 
what we shall judye fit. 

Sir Edward Dering would have the blanks 
filled up, befere the question be put, to make 
at part of the bill. 

Sic John Duncombe. You will punish six, 
and excuse 250; what justice is there in this? 
You will put them upon appeals to the lords, 
and they will have justice there: do you want 
power to punish, when you can send them to 
the Tower, and fine them?—The Clause was 
then rejected, 115 to 98. 

Lord Lucas'’s celebrated Speech on the Subsidy 
Bill] Feb 22. On the second reading of the 
Subsidy Bill in the house of lords, 

The Lord Lucas, * made the tullowing noble 
speech, bis majesty being present: 

“My Lords; When, by the providence of 
Almighty God, this nation recalled his majesty 
to the exercise of the regal power, it was the 
hope of all good men, that we should not only 
be restored to his majesty’s royal presence, and 
the divine laws, but that we should be free from 
those heavy burthens under which we had lain 
so long uppressed; we did believe that from 
thenceforth every every man should sit under 
his own vine, enjoying the fruits of peace and 


* “ This Speech was burnt by the hangman,” 
says an Address to the Reader “ to the great 
grief and astonishment of all true Englishmen, 
to whom my lord Lucay’s loyalty to his prince, 
and inviolable love to bis country was atan- 
dantly manifested.” —Mr., Marvell in his Letters 
writes thus: ‘ Dear Will; I think I have not 
‘told you, that on our Bill of Subsidy, the lord 
‘ Lucas made a fervent, bold speech against our 
* prodigality in giving, and the weak looseness 
‘of the government, the king being present. 
‘ Copies going about every where, one of them 
“was brought into the lord’s house, and lord 
‘ Lucas was asked whether it was his: he said, 
‘¢ part'was,’ and ¢ part was not.’ Thereupon 
‘ they took advantage, and said it was a libel 
‘even against Lucas himself. On this they 
‘ voted it a libel, and to be burned by the hang- 
‘man, which was done; but the sport was, the 
‘ hangman burned the lords Order with it.” 


plenty ; and that Astrea herself, long since for 
the sins of men fled up to Heaven, should have 
been invited, by his majesty’s most gracious’ 
and happy reign, to return hither and dwell 
with us, and converse amongst mortals again. 
— But alas, we are all fallen very short of our 
expectations, and our burthens are so far from 
being made lighter to us, that they are heavier 
than“ever they were; and as our burthens are 
increased, so our strength is also diminished, 
and we are less able to support them.—In the 
times of the late usurping powers, although 
great Taxes were exacted from us, we had then 
means to pay them, we could sell our lands our 
corn and cattle, and there was plenty of money 
throughout the nation ; now there Is nothing of 
this; brick is required of us, and no straw al. 
lowed to make it with. For that our Jands are 
thrown up, and corn and cattle are of little 
value, is notorious to all the world.—And it is 
as evident there is a scarcity of Money; for 
all that money called ‘ Breeches? (as fit tor the 
coin of the Rump) is wholly vanished; the 
king’s Proclamation and the Dutch have swept 
it all away; and of his now majesty’s Coin, 
there appears hut very little; so that, in effect, 
we have nonc left for common use, but a little, 
old, lean, coined money of the three former 
princes; and what supply is preparing for it, 
my lords? I hear of none, unless it be of 
Copper Farthings® ; and this is the metal that 
is to vindicate, according to the Inscription on 
it, the Dominion of the four Seas.’+ And 
yet, if amidst this scarcity, the vast sums given 
were all employed for the king and kingdom, 
it would not so much trouble us; but we can- 
not, without infinite regret of heart, see so 
great a part of it pounded up in the purses of | 
other private men; and see them flourish in 
estates, wlio, in the time of his majesty’s most 
happy Restoration, were worth very little or 
nothing: and now the same men purchase 
lands, and keep their conch and six horses, 
their pages and their lacqueys; while, in the 
mean time, those that have. faithfully served 
the king are exposed to penury and want, and 
have scarce sufficient left to buy them bread. 
—And is this, my lords, the reward of oor ser- 
vices? Have we for this borne the heat of the 
day, been imprisoned, sequestered, and ven- 
tured our lives and our families, our estates and 
our fortunes? And must we, after all this, sa- 
crifice so much of our poor remainder to the 
will of a few particular men, and the mainte- 
nance of their vanities?—But suppose all the 
money given were employed for the use of his 
majesty, and his majesty were not cozened (as 
without doubt he is) is there no bounds to, or 
moderation in giving? Will you say, that if we 
shall not plentifully supply his majesty, he will 
not be able to detend us, or maintain the 
Triple League? And we shall thereby run 
the hazard of being conquered.~—It is true, my 
lords, that this may be a reason for giving 


* Called the Lucas-Farthing to this day. 
¢+ Quawor Maria vindico. . 
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. some nn 3 but it isso far from being an ar- 
gument for giving so much, that it may be 
clearly made qut to your lordships, that it is 
the direct and ready way to be conquered by 
a foreigner. And it may be the policy of the 
French king, by those often alarms af anaies 
and fleets, to induce us tu consume our trea- 
sure 1n vain preparations against him: and after 
he has by this means made us poor aud weak 
enough, he may then come upon ns and de- 
Stroy us.—It is not, my lords, the giving of a 
great deal, but the well managing of the money 
given, that must keep us safe from our ene- 
mies ; your lordships may be pleased to call to 
mind, the story of Sampson; while he pre- 
served his hair, wherein his strength lay, he 
was still victor over his enemies; but when, 
by the enticement of his Dalilah, his hair was 
cut off, the Philistines came upon him, and 
avercame him: and so, my lords, if we shall 
preserve and husband well our treasure, wherc- 
In our strength and the sinews of war lie, and 
apply itto the right uses, we shall still be supe- 
rior to all our enemies ; but if we shall vainly 
and iaprudently mispend it, we shall become 
an easy prey to them.—Besides, my lords, what 
is this but ne moriare mori, and fur fear of being 
conquered by a foreigner, put oursclyes in a 
condition almost as bad; pardon me, my lords, 
if I say in some respects a great deal worse ; 
for when we are under the power of the victor, 
we know we can fall no lower ; and the cer- 
tainties of our wiscries are some kind of dimu- 
nution of them: but in this wild way we have 
no certainty at all ; for if you give thus much 
to-day, you may vive as. much more to-morrow, 
and never leave giving ull we have given all 
that ever we have away ; and the anxicty of 
mind which arises from this doubtful estate is 
an high addition to our afflictions.—All that I 
beg, my lords, is, that we may be able to make 
some estimate uf ourselves: would his majesty 
.pleased to have a quarter of our estates? 
or my part, he shall have it: would his maj. 
be pleased to have half? for my part, upon a 
good occasion, he shall have it: but, 1 beseech 
your lordsbips, then, that we may have some 
assurance of the quiet enjoyment of the re. 
mainder, and know what we have to trust to. 
—My lords, the commons have here sent us up 
» Bill for giving his majesty the 20th part of 
our Estates, at the full extended value; and I 
hear there are other bills for Money also pre- 
paring; which together, according to the best 
computation, will amount to little less than 3 
millions of money ; a prodigious sum, and such, 
that. if your lordships shall nat afford relief, we 
must of necessity sink under the weight of so 
heavy @ pressure-—My lords, the Scriptures 
tells us, that Gud Almighty sets bounds unto 
the Ocean, and says unto it, ‘ Hither shall th 
proud waves come, and no farther.’ And so 
ope your lordships, in imitation of the divinity, 
‘ will set some bounds, some limits, to this over- 
hiberal humour of the commons, and say to 
them, ‘ Hither shall your profuseness come, 
and no farther.’—My lords, either your lord- 
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ships can deny, or moderate a bill for Money: 
coming from the cominons ; and if you cannot, 
all your great estates are wholly at their dis- 
posal, and your Jordships have nothing that | 
you can properly call your own, and then let 
us pass this Bill without farther examination ; 
but if you can deny or moderate (as without 
question you can) your lordships never had, 
nor possibly will have such a fair occasion to 
shew it.—My lords, upon the whole matter, I 
must humbly propose to your lordships, that 
your lordships will be pleased to reduce the 
12d in the pound to 8d.: and truly, my lords, I 
have reasen to hope, that if your lordships will 
truly reflect upon it, ye will find it do ac- 
cordingly ; for in the first place, it will be so 
far from being a disservice to his majesty, that, 
your lordships will do his maj. in it the highest 
service in the world; for although ye shill 
thereby take froin his majesty a part of the 
sum, you will give him a great deal more in 
the love and ‘hearts of his subjects; and there 
his majesty must reign, if he will be great and 
glorious.—And next, your lordships will acquire 
to vourselves eternal honour; ye shall thereby 
endear yourselves to the whole nation, who for 
the future will look upon you as the Antients 
did upon their Tutelar Gods; nor shall the 
House of Commons, but the House of Peers, 
be hereafter precious in their sight.—My lords, 
give me leave to mind your lordships, that 
noble acts are the steps whereby the great men 
of the world ascend to the ThroneofGlory ; and 
can there be anobler act than to release a dis- 
tressed kingdom, which lies languishing under 
so many harc oppressions, and about to be so 
rouch more oppressed I detain your lordships 
too long, and therefore shall say no more ; but _ 
must beg your lordships pardon, and submit all 
to your, better judgments.” 

About this time, the king sent a Message to * 
the commons to acquaint them, “ That his 
majesty was informed, that there had some 
Bills passed both houses, and that there were 
others depending near their se este which he 
desired them to hasten, espccially those for his 
Supply: and lest they should not be ready for 
his assent by the 22d of this instant Feb. he 
had given order for the adjourning of the ses- 
sion until the 10th of March next.” 

. Petition of both Houses against the Growth 
of Pupery.]| March 10. But notwithstanding 
this Message, the commons proceeded to 
other matters as well as the supplies, and in 
particular drew up the following remarkable _ 
Petition against Popery, in which the lords af- 
terwards joined : 
_ “ May it please your most excellent ma- 
jesty ; We your majesty’s most humble and 
loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons in this present parliament as- 
sembled, being sensible of your majesty’s con- 
stancy to the Protestant Religion both at home 
and abroad, bold ourselves bound in consci- 
ence and duty to represent to your most sacred 
maj. the Causes of the dangerous Growth o 
Popery in these your majesty’s dominions, the, 
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ill consequences whereof we heartily desire . along his journey to Chester treated tvith the 
‘may be prevented ; and therefore what we ! character of his grace, by the Popish Recu- 
humbly conceive to be suine present Reme- | sants whom he visited ; and at his landing in 
dies for the said growing mischiefs, we have | Dublin, he was received with very great solem- 
hereunto added, iv our most humble Pe- | nity by those of the Popish Religion there 5 
titions.” where also he exercised his function publicly, 
© Causes of the Growth of Popery: great multitudes then flocking to him, and still 
“1. That there are great numbers of Priests | continues to do the same. His present resi- 
and Jesuits frequenting the cities of London | dence is within three miles of Dublin, at bis 
and Westminster, aud most of the counties of ; brother’s col. Rd. Talbot, who is now here, 
this kingdom, more than formerly, seducing | soliciting your maj. as public agent on the 
your majesty’s good subjccts, 2. That there are | behalf of the Irish Papists of that kingdom. 
several chapels and places used for saying of | The Remedies against these growing Mischiefs. 
mass, in the great towns and many other parts | We, the lords spiritual and temporal and 
of this kingdoin, besides those in ambassadors | commons in this present parliament assem- 
houses, whither great numbers of your majesty’s | bled, do in all humility represent to your sa- 
subjects constantly resort and repair without | cred majesty in these Petitions following: 1. 
controul, and especially in the cities of London | That your majesty, by your ‘Proclamation, 
* and Westminster, contrary to the established | would be most graciously pleased to command, 
laws. 3. ‘That there are Fraternities or Con- , That all popish priests and jesuits do depart 
vents of English Popish Priests and Jesuits, at | this realm, and all other your majesty’s domi- 
St. James's, and at the Combe in Herefordshire, | nions, on or before a short day to be prefixed, 
aod others in other parts of the kingdom; | at their perils (excepting only such foreign 
besides, several schools are kept in divers parts | priests as attend her majesty’s person by the 
of tnis kingdom, for the corrupt educating of | contract of marriage, and ambassadors accord- 
youth in the principles of pupery. 4. The | ing to the law of nations); and that all judgés 
common and public selling of Popish Cate- | and justices of the peace, and all other minis- 
chisms, and other seditious Popish Books, even | ters and officers of justice, do cause the laws 
in the time of parliament. 5. The general ; now in force against popish recusants to be put 
remissness of the magistrates, and other offi- | in due execution, and, in the first ‘pede. for the 
cers, or clerks of assize and clerks of the peace, | speedy conviction of such popish recusants ; 
in not convicting of Papists according to law. | and that all judges and justices aforesnid do 
6. That suspected Recusants are free from all | strictly give the said laws in charge unto the 
ofices chargeable and troublesome; and do | juries, at all assizes and sessions, under the pe- 
enjoy the advantages of offices and places be- | nalty of ‘incurring your majesty’s highest dis- 
neficial, executed either by themselves, or by | pleasure. 2. That you would be graciously 
persons intrusted for them. 7. That the Ad- | pleased to restrain and hinder the great con- 
vowsons of churches and presentations to} course of your native subjects, from hearing 
livings are disposed of by Popish recusants, or | of mass, and other exercises of the Romish re- 
by others intrusted by them, as they direct, | ligion, in the houses of foreign ambassadors or 
whereby most of those livings and benefices are , agents, and in all other chapels and places of 
filled with scandalous and unfit ministers. 8. {| this kingdom. 3. That your maj. would be’ 
That many persons take the liberty to send | most graciously pleased, out of your most 
their chuldren beyond the seas, to be educated | princely wisdom and pious consideration, to 
in the Popish religion ; and that several young | take care, and cause, that no office or employ- 
persons are Sent beyond seas, upon the notion | ment of public authority, trust, or command, 
of their better education, under tutors or j in civil or military affairs, be committed to, or 
guardians, who are not put to take the oaths | continued in the hands of any person being a 
of allegiance and supremacy, and usually cor- | popish recusant, or justly suspected to be so. 
Tupt the youths under their tuition into popery. | 4. That your ma). would be graciously pleased 
9. That there have heen few Exchequer pro- | to take notice of all traternities and convents 
cess issued forth since the Act of Oblivion | of English and other popish priests, jesuits, and 
against the Popish Recusants convict, though | friars, and schools for the educating of youth 
many have been certified thither. 10. The great | in the principles of popery, erected within your 
insvlencies of the Papists in Ireland, where do | majesty’s dominions; and to cause the same to 
publicly appear archbishops and bishops, re- | be abolished, and the said priests, jesuits, fri- 
puted to be made such by the Pope, in oppo- | ars and shoolmasters, to be duly punished for 
sition unto those made under your majestv’s | such their insolencies. 5. That your maj. would 
authority, according to the religion established | be graciously pleased, from time to time, to re- 
an England and Ireland ; and the open exer- | quire and cause, that all the officers of or re- 
cise of mass in Dublin, and other parts of that | lating to the exchequer, according to their se- 
kingdom, is a further great Cause of the pre- | veral duties, do proceed in, and issue forth, the 
sent Growth of Popery ; and that Peter Talbot, | exchequer process effectually upon popish re- 
the reputed abp. of Dublin, was publicly cun- | cusants convict, certified thither; and that 
secrated so at Antwerp with great and public | every such officer as shall refuse or neglect to 
_Solemnity, from whence he came to London, | do his duty as aforesaid, be severely punished 
where he exercised his function, and was all | for such his failure. 6, That your maj. would 
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be graciously pleased to give order for appre- 
bending, and bringing over into England, one 
Plunkett, who goes under the name of primate 
of Ireland, and one Peter Talbott, who takes 
on him the name of abp. of Dublin; to answer 
such matters as shall be objected against ther. 
‘To these our most humble Petitions, proceed- 
ing from our duty and zeal for the glory of 
God, and good care of your sacred majesty, and 
from the care incumbent on us for the safety 
‘and peace of these your majesty’s kingdoms ; 
we dv in all humility beseech your maj. to 
vouchsafe a gracious Answer. And we, your 
Inajesty’s most loyal and obedient subjects, 
shall ever pray for your long and happy reign 
over us; and, as in conscience we are obliged, 
shall constantly adhere to, and assist your ma- 
jesty, in the maintenaoce and defence of your 
majesty’s Supremacy, and the true Protestant 
religion now established in your majesty’s do- 
minions, in opposition to all foreign powers 
and popish pretensions whatsoever.” 

The King’s Answer to the aboce Petition.] 
To the above Petition his majesty made 
this most gracious Answer to them; “ My 
Lords and gentlemen; I will take care of 
all these things; I will cause a Proclama- 
tion to be issued out against the Priests; ! 
will cause the judges, and all other officers to 
put the laws against Papists in execution, 
and all otber things that may conduce to the 
Prevention of the Growth of Popery. But I 
suppose no man will wonder, if I make a dif- 
ference between those that have newly chang- 
ed their Religion and those that were bred up 
in that religion, and served my father aud me 
faithfully in the late wars,” 

The King's Proclamation against Pupists.} 
The houses returned their Thanks for this An- 
swer, and the king accordingly issued out 
his Proclamation; the substance of which was, 
66 Whereas the lords and commons in parlia- 
ment assembled, have by their Petition pre- 
sented to his majesty their fears and appre- 
hensions of the Growth of Popery, together 
_ with the Causes thereof, and also such Keme- 
dies as they conceive most proper to prevent 
such mischiefs: which Petition his majesty hay- 
ing seriously considered, and with much con- 
tentmeut approving the great care of the said 
lords and commons, for the prescrvation of the 
true Religion established; to which his ma- 
Jesty declares, as he bath always adhered 
against all temptations whatsoever, so he will 
still employ his utmost care and zeal in the 
maintenance and defence of it. And therefore 
strictly commands all jesuits and Romish 
- priests to depart out of England before the 1st 
of May, upon pain of baving the penalties of the 
laws of this realm inflicted upon them. And his 
majesty commands all judges, &c. forthwith to 

ut the lawsin execution against all Popish 

usants, and such as are suspected to be so, 

in order to their speedy conviction, and due 
process upon such conviction. And because 
there may be some priests imprisoned in this 
realm, unknown to majesty; all sheriffs, 
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&c. are within 20 days to advertise some of 
the lords of the privy-council of their names, 
and for what cause they were committed, to 
the end orders may be given for their trans- 
portation.” 

After this, the commons proceeded with all 
vigour upon the king’s Supplies, the Subsidy- 
Bill, the Excise-Byll, and the Law-Bill; to 
which three they afterwards added a fourth 
bill for Impositions on Foreign Commodities. 

Lhe great Controversy between the Lords and 
Commons concerning the Lords making Amend- 
ments to Money Bills.}| wo Money-Bills re- 
mained to be passed, the one ‘ for Impositions 
on Proceedings at law,’ and the other, for an 
‘ Additional Imposition on several Foreign | 
Commodities :’ which the merchants esteeming | 
a Grievance, they petitioned the house of Jords | 
for relief, who thought their Reasons of such . 
weight, that they demanded a Conference with — 
the commons upon the case in dispute; and 
this being complied with, a committee from 
both houses were appointed. The earl of An- 
glesea was Speaker for the lords, and sir He- | 
neage Finch, attorney-general, for the com- 
mons, The particulars of the Conference were 
as follows : 

First Conference between the two Houses, 
on the Bill for Additional Impositions on Fo- 
reign Coumodities.]| April 17, The earl of 
Anglesea, and the rest of the lords that ma- 
naged the Conference with the commons on 
Saturday last, concerning the Amendments in 
the bill, intituled, ¢ An additional Imposition 
on several Foreign Commodities, and for the 
Encouragement of several Commodities and 
Manufactures of this kingdom,’ reported the 
effect of the said conference: viz. 

‘IIe said, Mr. Attorney General was the 
first man who spake ; and told their lordships, 
That the commons had desired this conference 
upon the subject-matter of the last conference, 
which was concerning the Act of Imposition, 
intitled, « An additional Imposition on several 
Foreign Commodities,’ &c. He said, in the — 
end of it, your lordships communicated the 
Form of an Address to his majesty, against the 
use of, and to discountenance those that do 
use, foreign manufactures in prejudice of our 
own; which they chearfully concur 1n, and 
humbly thank your lordships for: they differ so 
much in the rest, that he fears this is the only 
thing they agree in; but hope far a good agrce- 
ment in conclusion, the commons having done 
as much as they can, to narrow the differences. 
—He said, In several clauses, we had varicd 
the rates, in sums, in tbe species, and in the 
time.—They desire nothing that 1s not the 
subject-matter may come into debate between 
us (that is, concerning the right of laying Im- 
positions on the subject in general); the pre- 
sent question being concerning rates and im- 
positions on merchandize only. And in uA 
there is a fundamental right in the house 0 
commons, both as to the matter and the mea- 
sure, and the time, unalterable, and ‘which 
they cannot part with. He told us, we have 
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formerly agreed a Book of Rates without so 
much as secing it, signed by the Speaker sir 
Harbotde Grimston, 12 Carolus ti. contirmed 
13 of king Charles, which they sent not up, 
lest your Speaker might sign it too, whereas 
never Book of Rates was read in the lords 
huuse.—The title they have to the giving Aids, 
is the only poor thing the commons can value 
themselves upon to their prince. If there be 
any tault in this bill, it is that they mentioned 
any rates at all in particular, {ft they had 
sent up a Bill of six lines, referring to a Book 
of Rates, there could be no renson why your 
lordships should not have’ agreed to that, with 
the same difference to the h. uf commons, as 
you did for the other Book of Rates 12 Car. 
u. We desire we may not dispute what is 
not the question. The Rates upon Goods and 
Merchandize is that betore us, ‘hey sent it 
this way, to shew their duty to the king, and 
respects to the lords; and never supposed it 
would be made a handle of difference to ob- 
struct the gift for ever, as if it were too great 
to get through.—Your lordships begin a new 
thing, We find ourselves possessed of it in 
a'l ages, and find not one grant of Tonnage and 
Poundage that is not barely the gift of the 
commons, ‘They hope your lordsbips will wot 
now go about to assuine this; a right so funda- 
mentally settled in the commons, that [ can- 
not give a reason for it, for that would be a 
weakening of the commons right and privileze, 
which we can never depart trom, being afftr- 
matively possessed of it in all ages, and nega- 
Uvely as to the lords. But, out of respect to 
your lordslups, we have called ourselves to ac- 
count upon the Reasons of our proceedings in 
ths Bill; and do find that nothing that we 
have done in it is ayainst the interest of trade; 
hut no syllable of the variations made by 
your lordships but is prejudicial to the balance 
ef trade. Some intrusted therewith will pre- 
sent your lordships the Reasons we shall otter ; 
and though the expressions should be some- 
What harsh in the maintaining the Right and 
Privilege of the h. of commons, we desire all 
may be received with candour and patience, 
and you would give it a fair interpretation. 

“ The next that spoke was sir Robert 
Howard, for the particular Amendments. 
[Here follow the several Amendments.] He 
concluded by saying, “ your lordships can- 
not believe we, in the same barque with 
your lordsbips, should desire storms: we 
give freely, to prevent them, We are com- 
manded also to say, we sbould not pursue our 
own interest, if we did not labour fur accom- 
modation. We have done all we can, to in- 
vite the lords to a happy concurrence.’—Then 
sir Rd. Temple said, ‘I am commanded to 
back all with some observations on your lord- 
ships precedents: under favour to your prece- 
dents, J find at the same time you sent down 
for a Conference, March 13, 1580, which was 
reported in the house of commons, and they 
justified it by the Entry; the issue was, you 
did proceed on the new bill. ‘Ihe second pre- 

Vor. IV. 


'cedent, 29th Ehz. It was in a private bill, 


which we have no entry of. I shall now ob- 
serve, in the year 1660, Dec. 6, ‘An Act 
against planting Tobacco in England,’ an 
othce and fees was erected init: we laid it 
aside, and sent a new ove, which the lords 
passed. It hath been observed to your lord- 
ships, the irregularity of sending us down a 
Bill for Prohibition turned into a Bill for an 
Imposition; trenching hereby on the right of 
the h. of commons, in beginning an imposi- 
tion. The substance is the same in both, we 
differ only in the way; so that we hope vou 
will agree. Mr. Attorney concluded: ‘My 
lords ; Aids were never more necessary; and 
this is no common present, a grant for nine 
years, and cannot miscarry but upon ditference 
between the two houses. We desire that in 
no place, upon no occasion they may be made 
wider. There are two differences upon it: 
1. Differenc@® in judgment and opimen; we 
hope we have satistied you therein tully. 2. Tie 
interest and privilege : this isin a narrow com- 
pass, we stand upon this; rates on merchandize 
you never did impose, never diminish. Books 
of rates have been kept from you, lest you 
should enquire into them. Nothing so dan- 
verous as differences, nothing so unparha- 
mentary.. My lords, pray let nothing be done 
unparhamentary.” °“—Upon the report of this 
Conterence and consideration had thereupon : 
It was resolved, upon the question, by the 
lords, nem. con, * ‘That the power exercised by 
the house of peers, in making Amendments 
and Abatements in the Bull, entitled, ‘An 
act for an additional Imposition on several 
Foreign Commodities, &c.’ both as to the mat- 
ter, measure, and time, concerning the Rates 
and Impositions on Merchandize, is a funda- 
mental, inberent, and undoubted rnght of the 
house of peers, from which they cannot de- 
part.” . 
Sccond Conference.| April 19. This se- 
cond conference was desired by their lordships 
vpon the subject-matter of the last Conference, 
concerning the Bill for Impositions on Mer- 
chandize, &c. wherein the commons commu- 
nicated to the lords, as their Resolution, 
‘That there is a fundamental right in that 
house alone, in Bills of Rates and Impositions 
on Merchandize, as to the matter, the mea- 
sure, and time.” And though their Jordships 
had neither Reason nor Precedent offered by 
the commons to back that resolution, but were 
told ‘ That this was a right so fundamentally 
settled in the commons, that they could not 
give Reasons for it, for that would be a 
weakening of the commons right and privi- 
lege ;’ yet the lords in parhament, upon full 
consideration thereof, and of that whole con- 
ference, are come to this Resolution, nem. 
con.: That the power exercised by the house 
of peers, in making the Amendments and 
Abatements in the Bill, entitled,‘ An Act for 
an additional Imposition on several Foreign 
Commodities, &c.’ both as to the matter, 
measure, and time, concerning the Rates aod 
24 


coe 
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Impositions on Merchandize, is a fundamen- 
tal, inherent, and undoubted right of the house 
of peers, from which they cannot depart:” 
Leasuns of the Pecrs. 
1. “The great happiness of the govt. of this 
 kingdoin is, that vothing can be done in order to 
the legislature, but what is considered by both 
houses before the king’s sanction be given unto 
it; and the greatest security to all the sublects 
of this kingdom is, that the houses, by their 
constitution, do not only give assistance, but 
are mutual checks, to each other, 2. Consult 
the writs of summons to parliament; and you 
wiil find the lords are excluded from none of 
the great and arduous affairs of the kingdom 
and church of England, but are called ta treat 
‘und give their counsel upon them all without 
exception, 3. We find no fvotsteps in record 
er history for this new claim of the house of 
: commons; we would see that charter or con- 
tract produced, by which the lords divested 
themselves of this right, aod appropriated it 
to the commons, with an exclusion of them- 
selves: till then we cannot consent to shake 
or remove foundations, in the laying whereof 
rat will not be demied that the lords and grands 
- of the kingdom had the greatest hand. 4. Uf 
this right should be demed, the lords have not 
' a negative voice allowed them in Iails of this 
nature; forif the lords, who bave the power of 
treating, advising, giving counsel, and applying 
remedies, cannot amend, abate, or retuse a 
billin part, by what consequence of reason can 
they enjoy a liberty to reject the whole? 
When the commons shall think fit to question 
it, they may pretend the same grounds tor 1t. 
5. In any case of judicature, which is un- 
doubtedly and indisputably the peculiar right 
and privilege of the house of lords, it their 
‘lordships send down a bill to the commons for 
giving jadgment ina legislative way, they allow 
and acknowledge the same right in the com- 
mons to amend, chanye, and alter such bills, 
as the lords have exercised in this Bill of Im- 
positions sent up by the commons. 6. By 
- this new maxin of the house of commons, a 
hard and ignoble choice is left to the lords, 
. either to retuse the crown supplies when they 
ure most necessary, or to consent to ways and 
proportions of aid, which neither their own 
judgment or interest, nor the good of the 
/ government and people, can admit. 7. If 
positive assertion can introduce a right, what 
security have the lords, that the house of com- 
mons shalt not in other bills (pretended to be 
for the general good of the commons, whereof 
they will conceive themselves the tittest Judges) 
claim the same peculiar privileges in exciu- 
. sion of any deliberation or alteration of the 
- Jords, when they shall judge it necessary or 
expedient. 8. And whereas you say, ‘ Thusis the 
- only poor thing which you can value your- 
selves upon to the king!’ their lordsinps have 
commanded us to tcll you, that they rather 
desire to Increase, than any wavs to diminish, 
. the value and esteem of the house of commons, 
> mot only with his majesty, but with the whole 
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kingdom; but they cannot give way that it 
; Should be raised by the undervaluing of the 
house of peers, and an endeavour tu render 
that house unuselul to the king and kingdom, 
by denying unto it those just powers which 
the constitution of this eovernment and the 
law of the land hath lodeed in it, for the ser- 
vice and benetlit of both. 9, You did at the 
conference tell us, * That we did agree a Book 
of Rates, without so much as secing it; and 
that never Book of Rates was read in the 
lords house; and that the said Kook of Rates 
was signed by sir Harbottle Griinston, then 
Speaker of the house of commons, and not 
sent up, lest the lords’ Speaker might sign it 
too.” ‘Lhe Book of Rates instanced in by the 
house of commons was made in a way different 
froin all tormer books of rates, and by an as- 
sembly called without the king’s writs, and which 
wanted sd much the authority of parliament, 
that the act they made was no act till confirm 
ed by this parliament: Though the work which 
happily succeeded in their hands, for restora- 
tion of the ancient vovernment of the kingdom, 
will ever be mentioned to their honour, yet 
ho measure for parliamentary proceedings is 
to be taken from this one instance, to the pre- 
Judice of the right of the crown in making 
Books of Rates, and of the lords in having 
their due consideration thereof when they shall 
be enacted in parliament: which was so far 
tvum being according to former usage, that 
the lords considering the necessity and con- 
dinon of that tine, and there being no come- 
plaint, passed that Bil? upon three readings 
In one day, withoutso much asa commitment, 
little imagining the forwardness of their zeal 
to the king’s service in such a time would have 
created an argument in the future against their 
power; and if the lords never did read books 
uf rates in their house, it is as true that the 
house of commons do not pretend, nor did shew, 
ever any was read there but this.” 

Neat, the precedents were reported : thus, 

* Though, where a Right is so clear, and 
Reasons so irrefragable, itis not to be required 
of those who are possessed of the right, to give 
Precedents to confirm it, but those who dispute 
the rizht ought to shew precedents or judg- 
ments to the contrary (not passed sub s:lentio, 
but) upon the point controverted; yet the 
lords have commandcd us to offer and leave 
with vou these following Precedents :—" By 
Records both ancient and modern it doth 
appear, 1. That the lords and commons 
have consulted together, and conferred one 
with another, upon the subject of Supply to 
the king, and of the manner how the same 
may be levied; as 14 E. in. N. 5. ¢ Apres 
‘orand trete & paricance entre les grandz et 
‘les -ditz chivalers et autres des communes 
‘esteans en dit parliament, est accordes ct as- 
* sentus par tous les yrandz & communes, &c.’ 
That they grant to the king the ninth of corn 
and wool.—29 F. iii. N. 11. 51 FE. in. N. 18. 
certain lords there named, from time to time, 
to conter with the commons, for their better 
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help in consulting for the raising of Money; ! of a 15th, and Pat. Roll. 3 E.1. M.6— 
and this sometimes by the king’s command, as, ; 4. And more particularly in Impositions of this 
22 E. ii. N. 3; sometimes by motion and ap- | very species, tonnage and poundage, the lords 


intment of the lords, as 5 E. ii. N. 8. and 


| were even at the tirst beginning joined with: 


in the case of the great Contract for Tenures ; the commons in the grant, as the Parl, Roll. 
and Purveyances, 7 Jac. 14 Feb. 1009; some-: in the 47 L. in. N.10. the first establishment 
times by the desire of the commons; as, 47 E. | of it by act doth declare, where it is expressly, 


i. N. 6. and 4 R.u. N. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, | ‘ The.lords and commons do grant.’ 


And this ° 


15, upon a great sum demandcd tor the king, | stile did continue in acts of this nature till the 


the commons come to the lords, and desire a | end of R. ii. 


After which, in those trouble- 


moderation of the sum, and their considcration | some times, the stile was various wll Hen. viii's 


how it should be levied; and hereupon was 
granted, by lords and commons, 12d. of, every 
man, &c. Itis observable that N. 13, it is 
said, The lords seut for the commons several 
times before them, and proposed to them the 
manner of levying the money; and afterwards 
it was given.’ And again 6K. ii. N. 14. And 
in the case of the great Contract before men- 
tioned, 7 Jac. 18 June, 1610, the coinmons, ae 
a conterence, desire to know what project their 
lordships will propound tor levying that which 
shall be given, other than upon land. And 
aiterwards, at another conference, by the com- 
mons, answer was made to the lords proposal ; 
agreed, that the manner of levying it may be 
in the most easelul and contenttul sort that by 
both houses can be devised. See the whole 
proceedings of this intended contract, which 
doth in several remarkable instances shew that 
the house of commons themselves did allow the 
house of peers their part in treating and de- 
bating on the subject of Money to be levied | 
for bis majesty.—2. That, in Aids and Subst | 
dies, the lords have anciently been expressly 
Joined with the commons in the gift; as in the 
hrst we can meet with in our statutes, that in 
the body of Magna Charta, cap. 37, ‘ The 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, ba- 
rons, kniglits, freeholdcrs, and other our sub- 
Jects, have given unto us the 15th part of all 
their moveables,’ (which must include Mer- 
chandizes). his style the ancient grants of | 
Subsidies and the modern ones tuo do retain | 


(the troublesome time of the wars between the | 


houses af York and Lancaster only excepted, 
and even then it was, ‘ The commons, by ad- 
vice and asseut of the lords, do give and granty 
ull the beginning of king Charles 1st. By the 
words, ‘ We your majesty’s loval subjects in 
parhament assembled,’ implicitly; or by the 
words, ‘We the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons in parliament assembled,’ ex- 
pressly the lords are joined in the grant, as 
by perusal of the statutes will appear.—3, That, 
in Subsidies of this nature, viz. Customs, the 
lords have joined with the commons in the 
grant of them; and that at the very beginning 
of these Impositions, as when 40s. on every 
sack of wool (a home native commoditv) was 
granted to E, ist. in the 3d of his reign, to. 
him and his heirs, the grant is, ‘ Magnates 
sherag & tota communitas concesserunt.’ See 

arl. Roll, $3 E.1. M. 1. N. 1. And other 
ancient rolls do alsoshew that the lords joined 
with the commons in the gift of Monies; as, 


time; and then the sule of acts of Tonnage 
and Poundage, was, ‘ We the commons, by -- 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 

temporal, do give and grant.” Thss form of gitt - 
in Tonnage and Poundage lasted E. si. Mary, | 
Eliz. and king James’s time, as the statutes’ 
themselves do declare.—5. And to prove most 

undemably that the lords have their share in. 
the Gitt of Aids and Supplies to the king, sce 

the act of 9 H. iv. commonly called, ‘ The In- 

deinnity of the lords and commons ;’ which pro- 

vides, ‘ That the lords shall commune apart by. 
themselves, and the commons by themselves :’ - 
and at the latter end enacts expressly, ‘ That 

the king shall thank both the lords and coin- 

mons for Subsidies given to him.’—6, That the 

lords may make Ainendments and Alterations 

in Bills which grant ‘Tonnage and Poundage. 
(the very question now between us), appears 

in an eminent Book, case 33 H. vi. fol. 17. 

(which was a consultation of all the Judges of 
England, and the master of the rolls and clerk 

of the parliament, called to inform them of the 
manner of proceedings of bills in parliament), 

where it is said, ¢ That if the commons grant 
‘Tonnage and Poundage to endure for 4 years, 
‘and the lords grant it but for two years, it 
“shall not be carried back to the commons, 
“because it inay stand with their grant, but 
‘inust be so enrolled.’ And that the lords 
have made Amendments and Alterations in 
bills granting Tonnage and Poundage, appears 
by the stat. of 1 E. vi. and 1 Eliz. even in the. 
very point now in dispute, such Amendments 

as do lessen the sum to the king, as the 1st of 
Hen, viii. &c.”—The Proviso itself was read. 
at the Contcrence. 

‘© We have seriously consulted our judg- 
ments and Reasons, to find objections, af it 
were possible, against this power of the lords ; 
and are so far trom finding any, that we are 
fixed in opinion that the want of it would be 
destructive to the govermnent and peace of 
the kingdom, and the right of the crown, in 
the balancing and regulaung of trade, and the 
making and preserving leagues and treaties 
with foreign princes and states ; and the exer- 
cise of it cannot but be for the security of all, 
and for the ease, benefit, and satisfaction of 
the subject.—Their lordships are very far from 
desiring to obstruct this gift, no not for a mo- . 
ment of time, much less for ever, as was hinted 
to them at the last conference: and therefore - 
they desire the house of commons to lay it to 
heart, and consider, if it should so happen 


Close Roll, 3. E. i, M.12, in Dorso 3. Grant | (which they heartily wish it may nor) that 
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there should be an obstruction upon occasion | been pleased to impart to us.—The commons 
of this difference, at whose door it must lie; | contess, that the best rule for deciding ques- 


those that assume to themselves more than 
belongs to them, to the prejudice and dimi- 
pution of the others right, or theirs that do 
only exercise that just and lawful power which 
by the very nature and constant practice of 
parliament is, and fur many ages hath been, 
vested in both houses.—Their lordships bad 
under their consideration and debate the de- 
siring a free centerence with your house, upon 
the Reasons of the Amendments in difference 
between the houses; but when they found that 
you had interwoven your general position with 
every Reason you had offered upon particu- 
lars, it seemed to them that your judgements 
were prepossesscd ; and they hold it vain and 
below the wisdom of parliament to renson or 
argue against fixed resolutions, and upon terms 
of impussibility to persuade ; and have there- 
fore applied themselves only to that point 
which yet remains an impediment in the way 
of free and parliamentary debates aud couter- 
ences, which must necessarily be tirst removed, 
that so we may come to a free conference upon 
the Bill itself, and part with a fair correspon- 
dence between the two houses.” 

Lhird Conference.] April 22. The earl 
of Anglesey began the Report of this Cun- 
ference ; who said, ‘That Mr. Attorney (sir 
Heneage Finch), told them, That, because 
the matter is of moment, the h. of commons 
have trusted none to give their words but 
themselves:; therefore have ordered it to be in 
writing, a3 followeth: “The communs have 
desired this Conference, to preserve a good 
correspondence with the h. of peers, and to 
prevent the il consequences of those misun- 
derstandings which may possibly interrupt the 
happy conclusion of this session, and of all 
future parliaments too, if they be not very 
speedily removed: wherein the commons are 
not without hopes of giving your lordships full 
satisfaction in the point in question, and that 
without shaking any foundations, unless it be 
such as no man should lay, much less build 
upon, the foundations of a perpetual dissention 
between the twohouses. ‘Three things did sur- 
prize the commons at the former conference 
concerning the Bill for an additional Impo- 
sition on several Foreign Commodities : 1, 
That where they expected a discourse upon 
some Amendments to that bill, they met with 
nothing but a debate of the liberucs of their 


house, in the matter, measure, and time, of 


rates upon merchandize, with a kind of a de- 
mand, that these liberties might be delivered up 
to your lordships by our public acknowledge- 
ment before there should be any further dis- 
course upon that bill. 2. Phat your lordships 
should declare so tixed and settled a Resolution 


t 


| 


in this point, before you had so much as heard: 


what could be replied in defence of the com- 
mons, 3. That your lordshing should be so 
easily induced to take this Resolution, if there 
be no other motives for it than those Prece- 
dents and Reasons which your lordsliips have 


ee 


tions of Right between the two houses, is 
the law, and usage of parlixment; and that the 
best evidences of that usave and custom cf 
parliament are, the most frequent and authentic 
Precedents: thereiore the commons will first 
examine the Precedents your lordships seem to 
rely upon; then they will produce those by 
which their rieht is asserted ; and in the last 
place, they will consider the Reasons upon 
which your lordslips ground yourselves.—By 
the nature of the Precedents which your lord- 
ships produce, there is an evident departure 
from the question as the former conterence 
left it. There the doubt was narrowed to this 
single point, Whether your lordships could 
retrench or abate any part of the Rates which 
the commons had granted upon merchandize? 
Here the precedents do go to a joint power of 
inposing and beginning of taxes, which is a 
point we have not yet heard your lordships to 
pretend to, though this present difference pre- 
pares way for it: theretore, either these prece- 
dents prove too much, by proving a power of 
lunposing ; or they prove nothing at all, by 
not proving a power of lessening. And yet 
they do not provea power of imposing neither ; 
for: those words ‘the lords and commons 
grant,’ must either be understood reddendo 
sinvula, singulis ; that is, the lords grant for 
themselves, and the commons grant for the 
countics, cities, and boroughs, whom they re- 
present; or else the word ‘ grant’ must be un- 
derstood only of the Jords assent to what the 
commons grant, because the form of law re- 
quires, that both join in one bill to give it the 
force of a law.—This answers the statute of 
Magna Charta, c. 37, and those few instances 
wherein it is said, ¢ The Jords and commons 
grant ;’ viz. the 47 E, it. N. 10.4 R. aN. 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14.6 R. ii, N. 14. But what 
answer can be given to those ancient and 
modern precedents aad acts, where the grant 
moves, and is acknowledged to come from the 
commons alone; of which a multitude shall 
be hereinafter mentioned ? The case of the 14 
kK. iii. N. 5, © Apres grand trete et parlance 
‘entre lez grantz et clievaliers et communs, 
‘fuit assentus,’ &c. is no grant of the 9th 
sheaf, as your lordships cited it to be ; but au 
agreement that the nones granted in a former 
parliament should now be sold, because the 
money came not in fast enough.—22 E. ini. N. 
3, which your lordships cite to prove that the 
king did sommetiines command the lords to con- 
sult with the commons about raising Moncey, 
proves little of that; but it proves expressly, 
that the commons granted 3 fifteenths; and as 
the grant runs wholly in their name, so the 
record is full of many reasons why they could 
grent no more, and upon what conditions they 
yrauted so much.—And yet all these records, 
wherein the lords advised with the commons 
about raising money, though they seem to 
make a shew in your lordships paper, yet they 
prove two things of great importance to the 
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commons: 1. That all Aids must begin with 
the cominons; else the lords needed not to 
have conferred about the aids, but might have 
sent down a bill. 2. That when they are 
begun, the lords canneither add nor diminish ; 
else it was in vain to adjust the matter by pri- 
vate conference beforehand, if the lords could 
have reformed it afterwards; which shews 
how little service the records of 29 E. ui. N. 
11,51 E. wi, N. 18, can do your lordships in 
the present question.— From the time of R. 1. 
your lordships come to 7 Jac. to tell us of the 
Treaty between the lords and commons touch- 
ing the Contract for Tenuresin capite, whercin, 
the lords and commons being to be purchasers, 
it was less subject to objection, to confer both 
of the method and manner how the price 
agreed might be paid for the satisfaction of 
the king: hut this matter hath so little affinity 
with the present question of lessening Rates 
upon Merchandizes, given by the commons, 
that nothing but a scarcity of precedents could 
ever have persuaded your lordships to make 
use of this instance.—As for the precedent of 
SE. i, cited by your lordships, the commons 
have most reason to rely upon that case.— 
Your lordships say, in the beginning of impo- 
sitions, when 40s. upon a sack of wool was 
granted to E. i. and his heirs, the lords joined 
in the grant; for the words are, ‘ Magnates, 
‘prelati, et tota communitas concesserunt,’ 
wherein there are these mistakes: first, that 
record was not a grant of 40s. upon the sack 
of wool, as your Jordships suppose, but a re- 
ducing of 40s. upon a sack, which E.i. took 
before Magna Charta was confirmed, to half a 
mark, viz. 6s. per sack; and it was at the 
prayer of the commons, as some books say, 
and cite for it 3 FE. 1. M. 24. Secondly, the 
record which your lordships cite is twice 
printed, once in the 2d part of the Institutes, 
p. 531, and again in the 4ti part of the Insti- 
tutes, p. 29; and by both those places it is 
evident that the ‘ concesserunt’ 1s to be ap- 
plied only to the ¢ tota communitas,’ and not to 
the ‘ Magnates ;’ for this was a grant of the 
commons only, and not a grant of the lords ; 
and, to demonstrate this bevond all possibility 
of scruple, the printed books do refer us to the 
Statute of 25 E.1. c. 7, called ‘ Contirmationes 
Chartarum,’ wherein it is expressly so declared 
by act of parliament; for, by the last statute, 
it appears that the Mualetot of 40s. upon a 
sack was avain demanded by B. i, and was 
therefore now abrogated, saviug to the king 
and his heirs the demi-mark upon a sack of 
wool granted by the commonalty, which is the 
very same grant of 3 EF. i. cited by your lord- 
ships in the present question ; but this is also 
aconvincing evidence that those words ‘ The 
lords and commons grant’ are words of form, 
and made use of in such cases where the grant 
did certainly proceed from the commons alone. 
And to clear this point yet more fully by a 
modern precedent, we pray your lordships to 
take notice of the statute of the 2d and 3d of 
Ed, vi, c. 36, where a relief is yiven to the king 
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by parliament; and the title of the act, as 
also in the body of it, it is still called all along 
‘The grant of the lords and commons ;’ yet 
in3S& 4 Ed. vi. c. 28, this) former act is 
recited, and there it is acknowledged to be 
only a grant of the commons.—And as for 
the case of 9 H, iv. called ‘The Indemnity 
of the Jords and commons,’ these things 
are evidently proved by it; 1. That it was 
@ grievance to the commons, and a breach 
to their liberties, fur the lords to demand 
a committee to confer with about aids. &. 
That the lords ought to consider by them- 
selves apart. S$. That no report should 
he made to the king of what the come 
mons had granted, and the lords assented to, 
till the matter be perfected ; su that a plain 
declaration is made, that the cummons grant, . 
and the lords assent. 4. That the gift ought - 
to be presented by the Speaker of the com- 
mons. The Book Case of 33 H. vi. 17, 18 zhe 
weakest of all; for the words are, ‘Si les com- 
m’es grant Tonage p’ 4 ann. and s’n’rs grant 
mes pur deux anns, cey ne sera reliver aux 
commoners; mes via versA, 51 Cu’ones grant p’ 
2 ans et s'n’rs p’ 4. ceo sera reliver.’ Now, 
1. This was no opinion of any judge, but only 
of Kirkby, cl. de parliament. 2. This was a 
case put by the bye, and not pertinent to the 
matter in hand. 3, It is impossible to be 
law, being against the constant practice and 
usage of parliament; for then your lordships 
may not only lessen the rates and time, but yon 
may choose whether you will send us the bill 
orno back again, with amendment, which was 
never heard of; and if that may be, why was 
it not done so now? 4. ‘That clerk says, your 
lordships may increase impositions too, which 
‘ou of the case you thought not fit to cite, 
ecause you pretend not to it. 5. Brooke, 
parliament, 7, puts a query upon the case, as 
it deserved. But if the law books are to be 
heard in this matter, 30 H. vi. Dyer 43, is 
a judicial authority, where Subsidy ts defined 
to be, a tax, ‘assess par parliament, et grant 
al roy par les co’ones durant vyde chesc. roy 
tantum pour Je defence des merchants sar le 
mere.’—The provisos in the bill of 1 H. vii. 
which your lordships scem mainly to rely upon, 
we conceive to be of no furce at all, unless 
it be against your lordships; for, by your 
lordships Journals, the case was this: the Bill 
itself did not pass tll the 3d of Hen. vin. ; 
and upon the 43d day of parliament, the lords 
assented to it. Afterwards, upon the 45th 
day, two provisos came in touching the mer- 
chants of the Hanus Towns, another touching 
the merchants of the Staple of Calais; both 
were signed by the king; and the ehancellor 
and bp. of Winchester did declare that the 
signing of those provisos by the king's own 
hand was enough, without the consent of either 
house ; so that the addition of those provisos 
prove nothing for which your lordships cited 
them; because, 1. They were signed by the 
king: 2. They were brought in, against all 
course of parliament, efter the bill passed : 
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3. The provisos were nothing but a saving | called Mises, that therefure they might be ex- 


of former rights, usually considered in for- : 


mer acts of that nature: 4. Your lordslips 
Journal declares, that the king without these 
provisos, might have done the same thing by 
his prerogative. Only this nay bo fit to be 
observed by the way, that as the bill was a 
graut of the commons alone, su the thanks 
for that bill was given to the commons alone ; 
und so appears upon the indorsement of that 
record. The Precedents for the commons, 
which on the sudden we find, for we have had 
but few hours to search, are all these following: 
11 E.1. Walsingham 471, * Populus dedit regi 
tricesimam partem bonorum.’ 25 E. i. Wal- 
singham 486, ‘Populus dedit regi denarium 
novum.’ 7 H. iv. Walsingham 566, ‘ postquam 
milites parliamentares diu distulissent, conce- 
dere regi subsidium in fine tamem fracti con- 
cessere.’ 6 H. iv. Walsingham 564, ‘Subsi« 
dium denegatum fuit proceribus remittentibus,’ 
So hitherto when granted, the commons give 
it; when denied, the whole hill rejected, 
never abated. 1 E, ii. stat. 2, c. 6, The com- 
mons grieved, that when they granted an aid, 
and puid it, the taxes were reviewed. 18 EF. 
Ni. c. 1, stat. at large, The commons grant 
two filteenths; the great men grant nothing, 
but to go in person with the king. 36 E. in. 
c. 11, the king having regard to the grant made 
by the commons for three years of wool and 
leather, grants that no Aid be levied, but by 
consent of parliament, 21 R ii. N. 75, is 
the first grant of Tonnage and Poundage for 
life; and it was given by the commons alone. 
2 H.vi. N. 14, The commons grant tonnage 
and poundage for two years. 31H. vi. N. 7, 
8, 9, 10, The commons grant Tonnaye, &c. 
for life. 8 E. iv. N. 30, The cominons grant 
two tenths and two fifteenths, 12 E. iv. c. 3, 
The grant for Tonnage and Poundage for life is 
recited to be by the commons, and most of 
the rates mentioned in the bill. The wars of 
York and Lancaster are so from weakening 
these precedents, it strengthens them rather; 
for no man can think the lords were then in 
less power, or less careful of their rights, than 
your lordships are now; wherefore, if in those 
days those forms were approved by those 
mighty men, itis @ sign the right is clear. 1 
H. vii. The commons, by assent of the lords, 
grant Tonnage. 15 H. vii. In Ireland was the 
first grant of Tounage and Poundage; but it 
is said, at the prayer of the commons it is en- 


acted: which in a kingdom where they are not ! 


tied to. forins, shews the clear right. 1 E. vi. 
c. 13,1 M.c. 8, 1 Eliz. c. 19, ‘We your poor 
commens by advice, &c. grant: And also 
avers the right, time out of mind, to be in the 
commons in hke manner. This statute of the 
1st of Eliz. c. 19, gives us occasion to put 
your lordships in mind of another precedent 
which appears in your own Journals; for, 
while this bill was passing, the inhabitants of 
Cheshire and Wales petition the lords, upon 
the second reading, That forasmuch as they 
were subject to pay the queen a certain duty 


cused of the subsidy, and abated their parts 
ofit, The lords, who then knew they had no 
power to diminish any part of the Aid granted 
by the commons, did therefore address them- 
selves to the queen in their belults. The 
queen commands an evtry to be made .in the 
Journal of ghe house of lords, That she was 
pleased that the Cheshire nen and the Welch 
men should be respited the Mises when they 
pay subsidies, and respited the subsidies when 
they pay Mises; which is a strong proof, 
that as the commons alone grant, so nobody 
can diminish their grant; else what need had 
the lords to apply theinselves to the queen for 
it? 17 Car. i. ‘Tonnage and Poundage was 
granted once fora month, then again tor three. 
months; but still the grant was by the com- 
mous: in those days, how tumultuous soever, 
the commons did not rise against the lords: 
they agreed well enough. And the preamlie 
of this very bill now in question. All grants of 
the commons; yet none of these bills were ever 
varied by your lordships or your predecessors ; 
which, if there had been such a right, would 
some time or other have been exerciscd, 
though in very small values, purposely to pre- 
serve that nght. Thus an uninterrupted pos- 
session of this Privilege ever since 9 I, iv. 
conlirmed by a multitude of precedents both 
before and atter, not shaken by one precedent 
for these 300 years, is now required to be de- 
livered ifp, or an end put to all further dis- 
course; whicli opinion, if it be adhered to, 1s, 
as much as in your lordships lies, to put an 
end to all further transactions between the 
houses im matter of Money, which we pray 
your lordships to consider.” 

The Reasons offered by the House of Com- 
mons were these :— Because it appears not to 
the commons, any colour from the Precedents 
cited by your lorcships, why your opimons 
should be so fixed in this point. We suppose 
the main defence is in the Reasons that have 
been given for it. That Paper begins with an 
observation, § That your lordships have neither 
‘Reason nor Precedent offered by the com- 
‘mons to hack their Resolution;’ and yet con-. 
cludes with an Answer to a precedent then 
cited by the h. of commons, viz. the Act of 
Tonnage and Poundage now in force. And 
if your lordships heard,but one precedent then, 
you have now a great number, besides those of 
3 Ed. i, and 1 il. viii, and 9 H. iv. and divers 
others your lordships furnished us with.—Be- 
fore the commons answer to your lordships 
Reasons in particular, they desire to say, first, 
in general, That it is a very unsafe thing in 
any settled government, to argue the Reasons 
of the fundamental constitutions ; for that can 
tend to nothing that is profitable for the whole, 
And this will more sensibly appear to your 
lordships, if the grounds and foundations of 
judicature be examined; for there are’ several 
preccdents in the parliament, and some in 
Book Cases, which prove that the judicature 
is not to be exercised by all the lords, but only 
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such as the king is pleased to appoint. So 
is the Book Case of 22. E. ii. 3. a. b. and so is 
the Parliament Roll, 25 E. in, N. 4.—Several 
other Precedents, where the commons by the 
king’s good pleasure have been let into a share 
of the very judicatnre, are 42 E. in. N. 20, 21. 
$1 H. vi. N. 10, 8 E. iv. Hugh Brice’s Case in 
the Rolls of parliament.—Some precedents 
there are, where it was assigned for error in the 
house of peers, § That the lords gave judgment 
«without Petition or Assent of the commons.’ 
So is the 2 H. v. N. 18.—Would your lord- 
ships think it safe, that a dispute should now 
be made of the very rights of judicature, be- 
cause we have such precedents? If usage for 
su long a time have silenced all disputes touch- 
ing your lordships judicature, shall that usage 
be of no force to preserve the privileges of the 
commons from all further question? Also, 
there is a precedent of an act of parliament 
passed by the king and commons alone, with- 
out the lords, viz. 1 E. vi. C. 5, and that twice 
approved, viz. 1 Eliz. C. 7, and 5 Eliz. C. 19, 
which both allow and commend this act. Shall 
we therefore argue the foundations of the le- 
gislature, because we have such precedents? 
—But to come to particulars: Your lordships 
first Reason is, from the happiness of the con- 
stitution, That the two houses are mutual 
checks upon each other. Answ. So they are 
still; for your lordships have a negative to the 
whole. But, on the other side, it would be a 
double check upon his majesty’s affairs, if the 
king may not rely upon the quantum, when 
once his people have given it; therefore the 
privilege now contended for by your lordships 
is not of use to the crown, but much the con- 
trary. 2. Your lordships Reason, drawn from 
the Writ of Summons, is as little concluding; 
for, though the writ do not exclude vou from 
any affairs, yet it is only * de quibusdam arduis 
negotiis, and must be understood of such as 
by course of parliament are proper, else the com- 
mons upon the like ground may entitle them- 
selves to judicature; for they are also called 
totreat ‘ de quibusdam arduis.’ 3. Your lord- 
ships proceed to demand, ‘ Where is that re- 
cord or contract in parliament to be found, 
where the lords appropriate this right to the 
commons in exclusion of themselves!? Aasw. 
To this rhetorical question the commons pray 
they may answer by another question ; § Where 
is that record or contract, by which the com- 
mons submitted that judicature should be ap- 
propriated to the lords in exclusion of them- 
telves?”? Wherever your lordships find the last 
record, they will shew the first endorsed upon 
the back of the same roll. Truth is, prece- 
dents there are where both sides do exercise 
these several rights, but none how either side 
came by them. 4. If the lords may deny the 
whole, why not a part? Else the commons 
may at last pretend against the lords negative 
voice. Answ. The king must deny the whole 
of every bill, or pass it; yet this takes not 
away his negative voice: the lords and com- 
‘Mons must accept the whole general pardon, 
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or deny it; yet this takes not away their nega- 
tive. The clergy have a right to tax them- 
selves, and it is a part of the privilege of their 
estate: doth the upper convocation house alter 
what the lower grant? or do the lords or com- 
mons ever abate any part of their gift? Yet 
they have a power to reject the whole. But, 
if abatement should be made, it would insen- 
sibly go to a raising, and deprive the clergy of 
their ancient right to tax themselves.—85. 
Your lordships say, ¢ Judicature is undoubtedly 
ours; yet in bills of judicature we allow the 
cominons to amend and alter: why should not 
the commons allow to us the same privilege in 
bills of money ?? Answ. If contracts were now 
to be made for privileges, the offer might seem 
fair: but yet the commons should profit little 
by it; for your lordships do now industriously 
avoid all bills of that nature, and choose ta do 
many things by your own power, which ought 
to be done by the legislative ; of which we for- 
bear the instances, because your lordships, 
we hope, will reform them ; and we desire not 
to create new differences, but to compose the 
old.—6. Your lordships say, You are put to . 
an ignoble choice, either to refuse the kiny’s 
Supplies when they are most necessary, or 
to consent to such ways and proportions 
which neither your own judgment nor good 
of the government or people can admit.— 
Answ. We pray your lordships to observe, 
That this reason, first, makes your lordships 
judgment to be the measure of the welfare 
of the commons of England, 2. It gives you 
power to raise and increase taxes, as well as 
to abate, for it may sometimes, in your lord- 
ships judgments, be for interest of trade to 
raise and increase a rate; and then still you 
are brought to the same ignoble choice, unless 
you may raise the tax.—But it is a very ignoble 
choice put upon the king and his people, That 
either his naj. must demand, and the commons 
give, so small an aid as can never be diminish- 
ed, or else run the hazard of your lordships 
re-examination of the rates, whose proportions 
in all taxes, in Comparison to what the com- 
monalty pay, is very inconsiderable.—7. If 
positive assertions can introduce right, the 
lords have no security ; but the commons may 
extend their rights, as they judge it necessary or 
expedient. -Answ. We hope no assertions or 
denials, though never so positive, shall give or 
take away aright; but we rely upon usage of 
our side, and non-usage on your lordships part, 
as the best evidences by which your lordships 
or we can claim any privilege.—8. Your lord- 
ships profess a desire to raise our esteem with 
his maj. and the whole kingdom, but not by 
the under-valuation of the house of pcers. 
Answ. We have great contidence in his maj.’s 
goodness, that nothing can lessen his esteem 
of our dutiful affections to him; and we hope 
we have deserved so well of our country, by 
our deportment towards his majesty, that we 
shall not need your lordships recommendations 
to any who wish well to his maj. or the present 
government, But we are so far from wishing 
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to raise an esteem by any diminution of your 
lordships honour or privileges, that there never 
was any house of communs who had a more 
just aad trie respect of that noble constitution 
of a house of peers; of which your lordships 
have had frequent instances, by our consenting 
to several clauses in Bills for securing and im- 
proving your lordships privileges.—We are 
sorry to see your loriships undervalue the 

recedent of this. last Act of Tonnage and 
Poundege because, though it were an act 
of the last Convention, it was confirmed in 
this, And because the right of the commons 
there asserted was pursuant to a former pre- 
cedent in 1642, and possibly had not passed 
so, if the younger members of that Convention 
had not learned from some of these yreat and 
noble lords who now manage the conference 
for your lordships, and were then commoners, 
that this was the undoubted right of the com- 
mons.—lo conclude: The commons have ex- 
amined themsclves and their procecdings, and 
find no cause va your lordships should put 
them in mind of that modesty by which their 
ancestors shewed a great deference to the wis- 
dom of the lords; for they resulve ever to ob- 
serve the modesty of their ancestors, and 
doubt not but your lordships will also follow 
the wisduin of yours.” 

To these the Lords proceeded to make some 
Replies: and, particularly, “as to their hav- 
ing no power to alter the Subsidies of the 
’ Clergy, nor an Act for a general Pardon ; they 
snid, these were things eccentric to parlia- 
. ments, and had their motion in another sphere : 
the Convocation gave one, and the king of his 
free grace bestowed the other ; and the par- 
liament only gave them the force of law, and 
might chuse whether they would do it or not ; 
and consequently this was no ways to the case 
in dispute. But to read the commons Money- 
Bill three times in their house, and to commit 
it, without any power of debating upon it, was 
a solemn piece of pageantry, beneath the dig- 
nity of aparliament. A\s to the point of Juri- 
cature, they alledged, it belonged to the peers 
before the very being of a honse of commons, 
rather as the grand council of the nation, than 
as part of the parhament; and being vested 
in the king, as well as themselves, might pos- 
sibly exist without the sitting of a parliament. 
As to Precedents they alledged, we have seve- 
ral torus; butit were enough for our justi- 
fication, if there be none against us ; and there 
could be but one of these kinds, either that we 
have of ourselves disclaimed such a power, or 
that it hath been denied them when they have 
claimed it, and whosoever sheweth one of 
either, © Erit nobis inagnus Apollo.’ ” 

Lhe Speaker's Specch to the King, at the Pro- 
rogation,| April 22. But betore a period 
could be put to this yreat Controversy, his 
majesty caine to the house of peers in order 
¥o a prorogation. The commons being come, 
the Speaker addressed his maj. to this effect : 

‘* ‘That his majesty was pleased in Oct. last 
(when the patliament then met), to acquaint 


them how his Revenue was clogved with Debts; 
and that the commons, taking the same into 
consideration, resolved to supply his maj. ac- 
cordingly ; and that, on the 6th of March lase, 
he presented his majesty, trom the house of 
commons, with the Subsidy and Excise hills ; 
and now, by their command, he presented his 
maj. with the bill for laying Impositions on 
Proceedings at Law: that he was commanded 
humbly to beseech his majesty, that the Reve- 
nue thereof might be eticctually applied to the 
payment of his debts: and that he tiad further 
in command from them, to let his maj. know, 
That they had enlarged the time for the Im- 
positions on Proceedings at Law to 9 years, 
that thereby his maj. might be the better ena- 
hled to satisfy his Debt owing to the prince cf 
Orange ; he begged his pardon, that he called 
it his Debt, it being contracted for Supplies 
afforded to his royal father and himself in 
their unhappy necessities, and therefore not to 
be forgotten. He said, that geographers write 
of some Islands called ‘ Insule Fortunatz,’ 
whose harvest is said to be in March and 
April ; he hoped, that England might be ac- 
counted one of those Islands, having atforded 
his maj. such a crop in March last and this 
April, which he humbly besought his maj. to ac- 
ceptasa pledge of tlheirdutiful attection to him.” 

Lhe King’s Speech.| Alter passing several 
Bills his majesty spake thus : 

“My Lords and Gentlemen ; I give vou 
very hearty thanks, for the Supply you have 
now given me.”—I1's. majesty alsu proceeded 
further to thank them for what they bad fur- 
ther intended him; and assured them, “ That 
what they had given him should be employed 
toward the payment of his Debts, and his ex- 
pences for this year: that it was now time for 
them to go into their coontries; and he desired 
them to take care that in the laving and col- 
lecting of the Subsidy they had given bin, it 
might be improved to what they intended. 
He said further, ‘That he imtended the parlia- 
ment should be prorogued, not to meet again 
for almost a year; but hoped that when they 
did meet, they would come azain with the saine 
affections to his service as formerly ; and what 
he had further to sav to them, they should un- 
derstand by the Lord Keeper.” 

Then the Lord Keeper spake to this effect : 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; Elis maj. hath 
told you with how great satisfacton he hath 
accepted your Supplies, as real testimonics of 
the constancy of your good affections.” His 
lordship further told them, “ That many of 
them being commissioners in the country for 
the new Subsidy ; his maj. desired them to use 
their endeavours to make it effectual, and suit- 
able to their intentions ; and wished them to 
assure their neigtbours, that he would employ 
the monics entirely towards the pavment of his 
debts.”—Ile then prorogued the parliament to 
the 16th of April next.* 


* The state of the nation, at and about this 
time, is thus summed up by Marvell, m tus 
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April 16, 1672. Both houses met on the 
day appointed. The commons, with the clerk 
of the house, went up to the house of lords, 
where the Lord Keeper declared: lis majesty’s 
pleasure for the proroguiug, and did prorogue 
the parliament to the 30th of Oct. next. 

-Oct. 30. Both houses met accordingly, 
when the Lord Keeper declared his majesty’s 
pleasure fora further prorogation to the 4th of 
Feb. next.t 

Principal Occurrences during the Recess— 
The Exchequer shut—Attuck of the Smyrna 
Fleet—Duich cod ‘© Long and frequent 
prorogations,” says Mr, Hume, “ were made 
of the parliament; lest the houses should de- 
clare themselves with vigour against counsels, 
so opposite to the inclination as well as inte- 
rests of the public. These long prorogattons, 


if they freed the king from the importunate re- 


inonstrances of that assembly, were, however, 
attended with this inconvenience, that no 
Money could be procured to carry on the mili- 
tary preparations against Holland. Under pre- 
tence of maintaining the Triple League, which 
at that very time is had firmly resolved to 
break, Charles had obtained a large supply 
from the commons ; but this money was soon 
exhausted by debts and expences. France had 
stipulated to pay 200,000/. a year during the 
war; but the supply was inconsiderable, com- 
pared to the immense charge of the Engksh 
navy. It seemed as yet premature to venture 
on levying money, without consent of parlia- 
ment; since the power of taxing themselves 
was the privilege, of which the English were, 
with reason, particularly jealous. Some other 
resource must be fallen on. The king had dc- 
clared, that the staff of Treasurer was reacy 


Letters : “ The court is at the highest pitch of 
want and luxury; and the house of commons 
are grown extremely chargeablg to the king, 
and odious to the people, who are full of dis- 
content.” | 

+ They were to have met Oct. 30, but just 
before the time, when men’s minds kegan to 
be filled with hopes or fears, a Proclamation 
came out for a further prorogation ; of which 
the earl of Arlington gives the following account 


in a Letter to sir Bernard Gascoyn, then resi-: 


dent at Vienna: “ The last week his majesty 
resolved in council on a further prorogation of 
the parliament to the 4th of Feb. next, b 
which a great measure of the Hollanders is 
broken, beavis fancied to themselves, that they 
should prevail with many of the members of 
it, to make them clamorous upon his majesty 
fora separate Treaty upon easy terms, and 
with exclusion to France ; so that they seeing 
this trust broken, and finding no great ease to 
their present calamity from the auxiliary forces 
of Germany, we persuade ourselves we shall 
find them very reasonable in a short time ; 
and in Feb. bis majesty bringing into parlia- 
ment a determinate resolution cither of peace 
or war, will much more easily obtain all the 
ends there.” s 
Vox. IV. 
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for any one that could find an expedient for 
supplying the present necessities. Shaftesbury _ 
dropped a hint to Clitfurd, which the latter 
immediately seized, and carried to the king, 
who granted bim the promised reward, tuge- 
ther with a peerage. ‘This expedient was the 
shutting up of the Exchequer (2d Jan.), and 
the retaining of all the payments which should 
be made into it.—It had been usual for the 
bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, 
and to advance it upon security of the funds, 
by which they were, afterwards reimbursed, 
when the money was levied on the public. The 
bankers, by this tratlic, got 8, sometimes 10, 
per cent. for sums which either had been con- 
signed to them without interest, or which they 
had borrowed at six per cent.: profits, which 
tuey dearly paid for by this egregous breach 
of public faith, ‘The measure was so suddenly 
taken, that none had warning of the danger, 
A general confusion prevailed in the city, ful- 
lowed by the ruin of many. ‘Lhe bankers 
stopped payment; the merchauts could auswer 
no bills; distrust took place every where, with 
a stagnation of commerce, by which the public 
was universally aficcied. Aud men full of 
dismal apprehensions, asked each other, what 
must be the scope of those mysterious coun- 
sels, whence the parliament and all men of 
honour were excluded, and which cuinmenced 
by the forfeiture of pui:lic credit, and an open 
violation of the most solemn engagements, both 
fureign and domestic. Another measure of 
the court contains something laudable, when 
considered in itself; butif we reflect on the 
motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time 
when it was embraced, it will furnish a strong 
proof of the arbitrary and dangerous coun- 
sels pursued at that time by the king and his 
ministry. Charles resolved to make use of his 
supreme power in eccleziastical matters; a 
power, he said, which was not only inherent. 
in bim, but which had been recognized by se- 
veral acts of parliament. By virtuc of this au- 
thority, he issued a Proclaination; suspending 
the penal laws enacted against all non-con- 
formists or recusants whatsoever: and grant- 
ing to the protestant dissenters the public ex- 
ercise of their religion, to the cathulics the ex- 
ercise of it in private houses. A fruitless ex- 
periment of this kind, opposed by the parlia- 
ment, and retracted by the king, had already 
been made a few years after the Restoration ; 
but Charles expected, that the parliament, when 
ever it should meet, would now be tamed to 
greater submission, and would no longer dare 
to control his measures. Meanwhile, the dis- 
senters, the most inveterate enemies of the 
court, were mollified by these indulgent maxims: 
and the catholics, under their shelter, enjoyed 
more liberty than the laws had hitherto al- 
lowed them.—At the same time the Act of 
Navigation was suspended by royal will and 
pleasure : a measure, which though a stretch 
of prerogative, seemed useful to commerce, 
while all the seamen were employed on board 
the 7 navy. A like suspension had beeu 
| 
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granted, during the first Dutch war, and was 
not much remarked; because men -had, at 
that time, entertained less jealousy of the 
crown. A Proclamation was also issued, con- 
taining rigorous clauses in favour of pressing : 
another full of menaces against those who pre- 
sumed to speak undutifully of his majesty’s 
measures, and even against those who heard 
such discourse, unless they informed in due 
time avainot the uttenders: another against im- 
porting or vending any sort of painted carthen 
ware, “except those of China, upon pain of 
being grievously fined, and suffering the ut- 
most punishment which might be lawfully in- 
flicted upon contemners of bis majesty’s royal 
authority.” An army had been levicd ; and it 
was found, that discipline could not be en- 
forced without the exercise of martial law, 
which was therefore established by order of 
council, though contrary to the petition of 
right. All these acts of power, how little imn- 
portant soever in themselves, savoured strongly 
of arbitrary government, and were no-wise 
suitable to that legal administration, which the 
parhament, after such violent convulsions and 
civil wars, had hoped to have established in 
the kingdom.—It may be worth remarking, 
that the lord-keeper refused to affix the great 
seal to the Declaration for suspending the Pe- 
nal Laws; and was for that reason, though 
under other pretences, removed from his office. 
Shaftesbury was made chancellor in his place ; 
and thus another member of the Casat re- 
ceived the reward of his counscls.—Foreign 
transactions kept pace with these domestic oc- 
currences. An attempt, before the declara- 
tion of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet by sir Robert Holmes. This fleet con- 
sisted of 70 sail, valued at a million and a 
half: and the hopes of seizing so rich a prey 
had been a great motive for engaying Charles 
in the present war, and he had considered that 
capture as a principal resource fur supporting 
his military enterprises. Holmes, with nine 
frigates and three yachts, had orders to go on 
this command ; and he passed Sprague in the 
channel, who was returning with a squadron 
from a cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague 
informed him of the near approach of the 
Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a de- 
Sire of engrossing the honour and profit of the 
enterprize, kept the secret of his orders, the 
conjunction. of these squadrons had rendered 
the success infallible. When Holmes ap- 
proached the Dutch (March 13), he put on an 
amicable appearance, and invited the admiral, 
Van Ness, who commanded the convoy, to 
come on board of him: one of his captains 
gave a like insidious invitation to the rear- 
admiral. But these officers were on their 
guard. They bad received an intimation of 
the hostile intentions of the English, and had 
already put all the ships of war and merchant- 
men in an excellent posture of defence. Three 
times were they valiantly assailed by the Eng- 
lish; and as often did they valiantly defend 


‘themselves. In the third attack one of the 
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Dutch ships of war was taken: and three or 
four of their most inconsiderable merchant- 
inen fell into the enemies hands. The rest, 
fivhting with skill and courage, continued their 
course; and, favoured by a mist, got safe into 
their own harbours. This attempt is denomi- 
nated perfidious and piratical by the Dutch 
writers, and even by many of the English. It 
merits at least the appellation of irregular; 
and as it had been attended with bad success, 
it brought double shame upon the contrivers, 
The English ministry endeavoured to apologize 
for the action, by pretending that it was a ca- 
sual renconter, arising from the obstinacy of 
the Dutch, in refusing the honours of the flag : 
but the contrary was so well known, that ever 
Holmes himself had not the assurance to per- 
sist in this asseveration.—Till this incident the 
States, notwithstanding all the menaces and 
preparations of the English, never believed 
them thoroughly in earnest; and had always 
expected that the affair would terminate, either 
in some demands of money, or in some pro- 
posals for the advancement of the prince of 
Orange. The French themselves had never 
much reckoned on assistance from England ; 
and scarcely could believe that their ambi- 
tiuus projects would, contrary to every maxim 
of honour and policy, be forwarded by that 
power which was most interested, afid most 
able to oppose them. But Charles was too far 
advanced to retreat. He immediately issued 
a Declaration of war against the Dutch (March 
17); aud surely reasons more false and frivo- 
lous never were employed to justify a flagrant 
violation of treaty. Some complaints aré 
there made of injuries done to the East-India 
company, which yet that company disavowed : 
the detention of some English in Surinam is 
mentioned ; though it appears that these per- 
sons had voluntarily remained there: the refusal 
of a Dutch ficet, on their own coasts, to strike 
to an English yacht, is much aggravated: and 
to piece up all these pretensions, some abusive 
pictures are mentioned, and represented asa 
ground of quarrel. The Datch were long at a 
loss what to make of this article; till i¢ was 
discovered, thata portrait of Cornelius de Wit, 
brother to the pensionary, painted by order 
of certain magistrates of Dort, and hung up in 
a chatber of the town-house, had given occa- 
sion to the complaint. In the perspective of 
this portrait, the painter had drawn some ships 
on fire ina harbour. This was construed to 
be Chatham, where de Wit had really distin- 

wished himself, and had acquired honour ; 
Ei little did he imagine, that, while the insult 
itself, committed in open war, had so long been 
forgiven, the picture of it should draw such 
severe vengeance upon his country. The con- 
clusion of this manifesto, where the king still 
professed his resolution of adhering to the 
Triple Alliance, was of a piece with the rest 
of it.—There was no ally on whom the Dutch 
more relied for assistance than the parliament 
of England, which the king’s necessities at 
last obliged him to assemble.” 
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Tent Session oF THE SECOND PaRLIAMEDST. 
Sir Job Charleton chosen Speaker.| Feb. 4. 
1672-3. This day both houses met, and sir 


Edw. Turner, the last Speaker of the house of 


commons, baving been made lord chief-baron 
of the exchequer, the first thing they did was 
to chouse a new Speaker; to this end, sir Job 
Charleton, serjeant at law, was recommended 
to them, and unanimously elected. Who, being 
presented to the king, made the following ex- 
cuse : 

“« Most gracious sovereign, The knizhts, citi- 
zens, and buryesses of your house of commons, 
in obedience to your royal command, have 

roceeded to the choice of a Speaker. They 
ve among them many worthy persons emi- 
nently qualified for so great a trust; yet, with 
too favourable an eye, have cast it upon me, 
who am really conscious to myself of many 
infirmities rendering ine much unfit for so 
great an employment. And although my en- 
deavours of excusing myself before them have 
not been successful, yet they have heen so in- 
dulgent as to permit me to continue my endea- 
toura therein before your majesty’s most pierc- 
ing and discerning judgment. The veneration 
due to your majesty, which lodgeth in every 
loyal breast, makes it not an easy matter to 
speak before your maj. at any time, or in any 
capacity. But to speak before your maj. in 
your exaltation, thus gloriously supported and 
attended, and that as Speaker of your house 
of commons, requires greater abilities than I 
can pretend to own. Iam not also without 
fear that the public affairs, wherein your maj. 
and your kingdom in this juncture of time are 
so highly concerned, may receive detriment 
through my weakness. I therefore, with a 
plain humble heart, prostrate at your royal 
feet, beseech that you will command them to 
review what they have done, and to proceed 
to another election.” ? 

Then the Lord Chancellor, (Shaftsbury) by 
directions from his maj. returned this Answer: 

“ Mr. Serjeant Charleton, The king hath 

very attentively beard your discreet and hand- 
some discourse, whereby you endeavour to ex- 
cose and disable yourself for the place of 
Speaker: In answer whereof, his majesty hath 
commanded me to say to you, that he doth in 
no sort admit of the same; for his majesty 
hath bad long experience of your abilities, 
good affection, integrity, and resolution, in 
several employments of great trust and weight. 
He knows you have been long a parliament man, 
and therefore every way fitted and qualified for 
the employment. Besides, he cannot disapprove 
the election of this house of commons, espe- 
cially when they have expressed so much duty 
in choosing one worthy and acceptable to him. 
And therefore the king doth allow of the elec- 
tion, and admits you for Speaker.” 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker made this Reply : 

“Great Sir. Since it is your gracious ‘lee: 

sure, not to accept of my humble excuse, but 
by your royal approbation to fix me under this 
great though honourable weight, and to think 


me fit to be invested with a trust of so high 
a nature as this is; I take it, in tl: first place, 
to be incumbent upon me, that I render your 
maj. all possible thanks; which I now hum- 
bly do, with a heart full of all duty, and af- 
fected with a deeper sense of gratitude than I 
can find words to express. Next, from your 
royal determination 1n this affair, whereby you | 
have imprinted a new character upon me, I 
take courage against my own diffidence, and 
cheerfully bend myself, with such strength 
and abilities as God shall give, to the service 
so graciously assigned me; no way doubting 
that your majesty will please to pardon my 
frailities, to.accept of my faithful endeavours, 
and always to look favourably upon the work 
of your own hands, And’ now, sir, my first 
entrance upon this service obliges me to make 
a few necessary, but humble petitions, on be- 
half of your most Joyal and dutiful house of 
commons: 1, That, for our better attendance 
on the public service, we and our servants 
may be free, in our persons and estates, from 
arrests and other disturbances. 2. That,*in 
our debates, liberty and freedoin of speech be 
allowed us. 3. That, as occasions shall re- 
quire, your majesty, upon our humble suit, 
and at such times as your majesty shall judge 
seasonable, will vouchsafe us access to your 
royal person. 4. That all our proceedings 
may receive a favourable construction. ‘That 
God who hath brought you back to the throne 
of your fathers, and with you all our comforts, 


grant yon a long and prosperous reign, and 


send you victory over all your enemies; and 
every good man’s heart will say, Amen.” 

Upon which, by his majesty’s further direc- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor said as followeth : 

‘‘ Master Speaker, The king’s maj. hath 
heard, and well weighed, your short and elo- 
quent oration; and in the first place, much 
approves that you have with so much advan- 
tage introduced a shorter way of speaking 
upon this occasion. His maj. doth well ac- 
cept of all those dutiful and affectionate ex- 
pressions, in which you have delivered your 
submission to his royal pleasure; and Jooks 
upon it as a good omen to his affairs, and as 
an evidence that the house of commons have 
still the same heart, that have clrsen such a 
mouth. The conjuncture of time, and the 
king and kingdom’s affairs, require snch a 
house of commons, such a Speaker; for, with 
reverence to the holy scripture, upon this occa- 
sion the king may say, ‘He that isnot with me, 
is against me;’ for he that doth not now put 
his hand and heart to support the king in the 
common cause of this kingdom, can hardly 
ever hope for such another: opportunity, or 
find a time to make satisfaction for the omission 
of this.” 

‘The King’s Speech on opening the Session.] 
Then his majesty spake as followeth : | 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; I am glad to 
see you here this day. I would have called 
you sooner together, but that I was willing to 
ease you and the country till there were an ab- 
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solute necessity. Since you were last here, I! speech that hath not its full weight, and, I 
have beeu forced to a most important, neces- | dare with assurance say, will have its effect 


sary, and expensive war; aud I make no doubt 
but you will give me suitable and effectual 
ussisiance to go through with it. I refer you 
tomy Declaration for the Causes, and irdced 
the Necessity of this War; and shall now only 
tell you, that I might have digested the indig- 
nitivs to my own person, rather than have 
brought it to this extremity, if the interest as 
well as the honour of the whole kingdom bad 
not been at stake: and if I had omitted this 
conjuncture, perhaps I had not again ever met 
with the like advantaye.—You wall find, tha 
the last Supply you gave medid not answer ex- 
pectation for the ends you gave it, the payment 
of my Debts: theretore I must, in the next 
place, recommend them again to your especial 
care.—Some few days before I declared the 
War, I put forth my Declaration for Indul- 
gence to Dissenters, and have hitherto found 
a good effect of it, by securing peace at home 
when I had warabroad. ‘There is one part in 
it that hath been subject to misconstructions, 


which is that concerning the Papists ; as if 


more liberty were granted them than to the 
other Recusants, when it is plain there is less ; 
for the others have public places allowed them, 
and I never intended that they should have 
any, but only have the freedom of their reli- 
yion in their own houses, without any concourse 
of others. And I could not grant them less 
than this, when I had extended so much more 
grace to others, most of them having been 
loyal, and in the service of me and of the 


king my father y and in the whole course of 


this indulgence, I do not intend that it shall 
any way prejudice the Church, but I will sup- 
port its rights, and it in its full power. Having 
said this, 1 shall take it very ill to receive con- 
tradiction in what I have done. And, I will 
deal plainly with you, I am resolved to stick to 
my Declaration.—There is one jealousy more, 
that is maliciously spread abroad, and yet so 
weak and frivolous that I once thought it not 
of moment enough to mention, but it may 
have gotten some ground with some well- 
minded people ; and that is, that the forces I 
have raised in this war were designed to con- 
troul law and property. - I wish I had more 
forces the last summer; the want of them then, 
convinces me I must raise more against this 
next spring; andI do not doubt but you will 
consider the charge of them in your Supplies. 
—I will conclude with this assurance to you, 
That 1 will preserve the true Reformed Pro- 
testant Religion and the Church as it is now 
established in this kingdom, and that no man’s 
property or liberty shall ever be invaded. I 
leave the restto the Chancellor.” 

The Lord Chancellor ‘Shaftsbury’s Speech.] 
Then the Lord Chancellor spake as follows: 

“« My lords ; and you the knights, citizens, 
aud burgesses of the house of commons; The 
king hath spoken so fully, 50 excellently well, 
and so like himself, that you are not to expect 
much from me. There is not a word in his 


with you. [fis maj. had called you sooner, and 
his aNairs required it, but that he was resolved 


to vive you all the ease and vacancy to your 


uwn private concerns, and the people as much 
respite from payments and taxes, as. the ne- 


cessity of his business, or their preservation, 
would permit. And yet (which l cannot but 
here mention to you), by the crafty insinu- 
ations of some ill-affected persons, there have 
been spiead strange and desperate rumours, 
which your meeting together this day hath 
sufficiently proved both malicious and talse.— 
His maj. hath told you, that he is now engaged 
in an important, very expensive, and indeed 
a war absolutely necessary and unavoidable. 
He hath referred you to his Declaration, 
where you will find the personal indignities by 
aoe and medals, and other public affronts, 

is maj. hath received from the States; their 
breach of Treaties both in the Surinam and 
East India business; and at last they came 
to that height of insolence, as to deny the 
honour and right of the Flag, though an un- 
doubted jewel of this crown, never to be 

arted with, and by them particularly owned 
in the late Treaty of Breda, and never con- 
tested in any age. And whilst the king first 
long expected, and then solemnly demanded 
satisfaction, they disputed his title to it in all 
the courts of Christendom; and made great 
offers to the French king, if he would stand by 
them against us. But the most Christian king 
too well remembered what they did at Munster, 
contrary to so many treaties and solemn en- 
gagements, and how dangerous a neighbour 
they were to all crowned heads.—The king and 
his ministers had bere a hard time, and lay 
every day under new obloquics: sometimes 
they were represented as selling all to France, 
for money to make this war; Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Hull, were to be given into the 
French hands for’ caution, The next day 
news came, that France and Holland were 
agreed. Then the obloquy was turned from 
treachery to folly. ‘The ministers were now 
fools, that some days before were villains. And 
indeed the coffee-houses were not to be blamed 
for their last apprehensions, since, if that con- 
junction had taken effect, then England had 
been in a far worse case than now it 1s, and 
the war had been turned upon us. But both 
kings, knowing their interest, resolved to join 
against them, who were the common enemies 
to all monaschies, andI may say, especially to 
ours, their only competitor for trade and power 
at sea, and who only stand in their way to an 
universal empire as great as Rome. This the 
States understood so well, aud had swallowed 
so deep, that, under all their present distress 
and danger, they are so intoxicated with that 
vast ambition, that they slight a Treaty, and 
refuse a Cessation.—All this you and the 
whole nation saw before the last war; but it 
could not then be so well timed, or our alli- 
ances so well made. But you judged aright 
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that at any rate ‘ delenda est Carthngo,’ that 
government was to be brought down; and 
therefore the king may well say to you, It is 
your war. He took his measures from you, 
and they were just and right ones, and he ex- 
pects a suitable assistance to so necessary and 
expensive an action, which he hath hitherto 
maintained at his own charge, and was unwil- 
ling either to trouble you, or burthen the 
cduntry, until it came to an inevitable neces- 
sity. And his majesty commands me to tell 
you, that unless it be a certain suin, and spee- 
dily raised, it can never answer the occasion. 
—My Lords and Gentlemen; Reputation is 
the great support of war or peace. This war 
had never begun, nor had the States ever 
slighted the king, or cver refused him satis- 
faction, neither had this war continued to this 
day, or subsisted now, but that the States 
were deceived in their measures, and appre- 
hended his majesty in that great want of 
money, that he must sit down under any 
affronts; and was not able to begin or 
carry on a war. Nay, aft this day the States 
support themselves amongst their people by 
this only falsehood, ‘ That they are assured of 
‘the temper of England, and of the parlia- 
‘ment, and that -you will not supply the king 
‘in this war; and that if they can hold out till 
‘ your meeting, they will have new life, and 
‘may take new measures.’ ‘There are lately 
taken two of their principal agents, with their 
credentials and instroctions tu this purpose, 
who are now in the Tower, and shall be pro- 
ceeded against according to the law of nations. 
But the king is sufficiently assured of his peo- 
pes knows you better; and can never doubt 
is parliament. This had not heen mentioned, 
but to shew you of what importance the 
frankness and scasonableness of this Supply is, 
as well as the fulness of it. Let me say, the 
king bath Lrought the States to that condition, 
that your hearty conjunction at this tme, in 
supplying his majesty, will make them never 
more, formidable to kings, or dangerous to 
England. And if, after this, you suffer them 
to get up, let this be remembered ; The States 
of Holland are England’s eternal enemy, both 
by interest and inclination.—In the next place 
to the Supply for the carrying on of the war, 
hi3 maj. recommends to you the taking care 
of bis Debts. What you gave the last session, 
did not near answer your own expectation, 
Besides, another considerable Aid you designed 
bis maj. was unfortunately lost in the birth; 
so that the king was forced, for the carrying 
on of his affairs, much against his will, to put 
@ stop to the payments out of the exche- 
quer. He saw the pressures upon himself, 
and growing inconveniences to his people, 
by great intcrest : and the difference, through 

| his business, between ready money and 
orders. This gave the king the necessity of 
that proceeding, to make use of his own reve- 
nue, which hath been of so great effect in this 
war. But, ay he bath put a stop to the 
trade and gain of the Bankers, yet he would be 


unwilling to ruin them, and oppress so many 
families as are concerned in those Debts. 
Besides, it were too disproportionable a bur- 
then upon many of his good subjects. But 
neither the bankers nor they have reason to 
complain, if you now take them into your care, 
and they have paid them what was due to them 
when the stop was made, with 6 per cent 
interest from that time. The king is very 
much concerned both in honour and interest 
to sce this done: and yet he desires you 
not to mis-tune it, but that it may have 
only the second place; and that you will 
first settle what you intend about the Supply.— 
His maj. hath so fully vindicated his Declara- 
tion from that calumny concerning the Papists, 
that no reasonable scruple can be made by any 
good man. He hath sufficiently justified it by 
the time it was published in, and the effccts he 
hath had from it ; and might have done it more, 
from the agrecableness of it to his own natural 
disposition, which no good Englishman can 
wish other than itis. He loves not blood, nor 
rigorous severities ; but where mild or gentle 
ways may be used by a wise prince, he is cer- 
tain to choose them. ‘The church of England 
and all yood Protestants have reason to rejoice 
in such a head, and sucha defender. His maj. 
doth declure his care and concerns for the 
church, and will maintain them in all their 
rights and privileges, equal if not beyond any 
of his predecessors. He was born and bred 


up in it; it was that his father died fur: we 


all know how great temptations and offers he 
resisted abroad, when he was in bis lowest con- 
dition ; and he thinks it the honour of his reign, 
that he hath been the restorer of the Church : 
itis that he will ever maintain, and hopes to 
leave to posterity in greater lustre, and upon 
surer grounds, that our ancestors ever saw it. 
But his maj. is not convinced that violent ways 
are the interest of Religion, or of the Church.— 
There is one thing more that I am commanded 
to speak to you of, which is, the Jealousy that 
hath been foolishly spread abroad, of the forces 
the king hatheraised in this war; wherein the 
king hath opened himself freely to you, and con- 
fessed the tault on the other hand: for, if this 
last summer had not proved a miracle of storins 
and tempests, such as secured their East India 
fleet, and protected their sea coasts from a 
descent, nothing but the true reason (want of 
money) could have justified the defect in the 
number of our forces. It is that his maj. is 
providing for ugainst the next spring, having 
given out orders for the raising of 7 or 8 regi- 
ments more of foot, under the command of 
persons of the greatest furtunes and quality. 
And I am earnestly to recommend to you, that 
in your Supplies you will take into your con- 
sideration this necessary addition of charge.— 
And after his majesty’s conclusion of his speech, 
let me conclude, nay let us all conclude, with 
blessing God and the king: let us bless God, | 
that he hath given us such a king, to be ‘ the 
Repairer of our Breaches’ both in church and 
State, and ‘ the Restorer of our Paths to dwell 
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in;’ that, in the midst of war and misery, 
which rages in our neighbour countries, our 
garners are full, and there is no complaining 
In our streets; anda man can hardly know 
there is a war: let us bless Gud, that hath given 
this king signally the hearts of his people, and 
most particularly of this parliament, who, in 
their affection and loyalty to their prince have 
exceeded all their predecessors; a parliament 
with whoin the king bath many years lived with 
all the caresses of a happy marriage. Has the 
king had aconcern? You have wedded it. Has 
his maj. wanted Supplies? You have readily, 
chearfully, and fully provided for them. You 
have relied upon the wisdom and conduct of 
his maj. in all his affairs, so that you have ue- 
ver attempted to exceed your bounds, or to im- 
ee upon him: whilst the king on the other 

and, hath made your counsels the foundations 
of all his proceedings ; and hath been so _ten- 
der of you, that he bath upon his own revenue 
and credit endeavoured to support even fo- 
reign wars, that he might be least uneasy to 
you, or burthensome to his people. And let 
me say, That though this marriage be accord- 
ing to Moses’ law, where the husband can give 
a bill of divorce, put her away, and take ano- 
ther, yet I can assure you, it is as impossible 
for the king to part with this parliament, as it 
is fur you to depart from that luyalty, affec- 
tion, and dutiful behaviour, you have hitherto 
shewed towards him.—Let us bless the king, 
for taking away all our Fears and leaving no 
rooin for Jealousies ; for those assurances and 
promises he hath made us. Let us bless God 
and the king, that our Religion is sate; that 
the Charch of England is the care of our 
Hosea that Parliaments are safe; that our 

roperties and Liberties aresate. What more 
hath a good Englishman to ask, but that this 
king may long reign; and that this Triple Alli- 
ance of kinz, parliament and peuple, may never 
be dissolved.” 

The King's second Speech.} After this, his 
majesty spake to this effect : 

* One thing I forgot to mentiofi to you, which 
happened during this prorogation: I did give 
order that some writs might issue out, for the 
election of members instead of those that are 
dead, to the end the house might be full at 
their meeting ; andI am mistaken if this be not 
done according to former precedents: but I 
desire you that you fall not to any other busi- 
mess till you have examined that particular; 
and I doubt not but precedents will justify what 
is done. I am as careful of all your privileges 
as of my own prerogative,” 

Debate on the Lord Chancellor's issuing Writs 
and making Elections and Returns, without 
Order or Warrant from the House.| Feb. 6. 
The house of commons went into a debate on 
the matter of issuing Writs, and making Elec- 
tions and Returns, without Order or Warrant 
from the house, by the Lord Chancellor, the 
parliament not sitting.® 


*“The new Lord Chancellor blundered at 


Sir John Birkenhead. If you tie up the 
hands of the lord chancellor, how will you be 
supplied with members when you come to sit? 

Sir John Knight. The king’s prerogative is 
not judged at all, by annulling these writs: 
you are to take notice of the thing; and 
therefore moves that these writs unay be sus- 
pended, 

Sir Tho. Littleton. Though some writs were 
not issued out, it was for want of notice; though 


the threshold, and his first use of the Seal was 
for a trick, which, as tricks use, ended in dis- 
appuintment and shame. There had been a long 
vacancy of parliament, in which interval di- 
vers members of the house of commons were 
dead, and some taken into the nobility, His 
lordship had a mind to fill these vacancies, es- 
pecially such as were in the county of Dorset 
(where his own estate and interest lay) with 
creatures of his own. But there he had been 
formerly opposed by the noble col. Strangways, 
one of a mighty estate and interest in the west, 
and, (which was worst of all) an inexpugnable 
loyalist ; who, for his eminent fidelity, was af- 
terwards called to serve the king as a privy 
counsellor. His lordship thought that now, 
having power, he might manage the matter 
so as to get the better of him. And, for that 
end, he caused the writs, for the new elections, 
to issue, without staying for the meeting of 
the parliament and having the Speaker’s War- 
rant, as the use, especially, of late, hath been : 
for that had given notice of the elections: but 
so his lordship’s men, having the carriage of 
the writ, and, dodging with it, by surprise, 
(as was said) carried all against the interest of 
the loyal colonel, which put him into a great 
raze, This device was no sooner communicated 
and understood by the western gentlemen, 
with the colonel’s sentiment of it, but they 
all determined to join, and get all these elec- 
tions set aside; and, with that resolution, they 
came up, and the noble colonel at the head of 
them. At the first meeting of the house, 
when the usual forms were over, a member 
stood up, and looking about, said he observed 
divers new faces in the house, and did not 
remember that, before their last rising, the 
house had been moved for the filling ofso many 
places ; so he doubted the regularity of the sit- 
ting of those persons, and moved their titles 
might be examined. Another member, se- 
conding, said he supposed those gentlemen 
would have the modesty to withdraw, whilst 
their case was in debate, and not attend the 
order of the house. So this whole set of new 
elects, (although mostly loyalists) filed out, 
and came in no more upon that choice. For, 
although it was shewed such writs had formerly 
issued during such prorogations, enough to 
have served the turn in causa factorabili, yet 
the late practice being otherwise, and the 
current strong that way, and the court party 
not able to hinder, all the elections, on that 
foot, were voted null, and new writs ordered 
to go.” North’s Examen. p. 56. 
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it happened now, it is not possible to be so 
again, It is confessed, on all hands, that no 
members were chosen so since the Long Par- 
liament; there are precedents before; there 
are many precedents that the chancellor did 
isgue out writs. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Conveniency, or 
inconveniency, is not the question, but right; 
whether the chancellor bas done legally or 
not—divers precedents even to the Long Par- 
liament: Moves that the several opinions do lay 
their precedents on the board; if it be with 
law, we must have a law to take away the 
inconveniency. . 

Col. Strangways. Has not had time to 
search precedents, but here is an usage for 
many years. It is strange, that, the same 
week of attendance, the writs should be sent 
out; both right and crown must subsist toge- 
ther: we are in possession of the thing, and 
would have geotlemen take the same care 
that are against it, on one side, as well as the 
other; let the thing be done clearly. 

Mr. Cheney. Mr. Attorney said, ‘That 
the chancellor had preced-nts, and he would 
have acommittce to examine those precedents. 

Mr, Attorney Finch. Will any man think 
that this is an universal proposition, that 
either warrant from the Speaker, or writs from 
the Chancellor, is an error? Notification from 
the Speaker to the chancellor is the course if 
avacancy be: If there be sent to supply the 
places of sick persons, or beyond the sea, you 
may question them: If in prorogation, for a 
member that is dead, that sat here by a ques- 
tionable election, that writ is questionable; 
but sitting by unquestionable right, this writ 13 
notonly lawful, but expedient, There never was 
any age, wherein members were questioned 
for default of a lord steward [to give the oath 
of allegiance and supremacy, a persons 
elected in queen Eliz. by the chancellor's writ, 
came not in, but when sworn by the lord 
steward Lincoln, who was absent, admitted. 
The 7th of James is an authority both ways. 
No less than 34 now dead, and as many chosen 
during vacation of parliament. The writs 
were issued out by lord Ellesmere; some were 
cases of barons removed, and persons dead, 
&c. and then voted where members are dead 

in p aba reals and no contrary usage after, 
and writs then went out. But six parliaments 
since king James’s time, and will the precedents 
of six parliaments question those of sixty par- 
liaments? No precedents in 1618 to the con- 
trary. There was a writ in prorogation for 
Hertford, but not executed. When the parlia- 
ment met, sir Rd. Wyntic kept it in his pocket. 
A supersedeas may be betore, but not after, 
the execution of the writ; if not executed, no 
injury done to the borough, or member. 
Though there was a then supersedeas (Hert- 
ford,) yet here we have persons chosen in 
the room of such whose elections were never 
questioned. It would be wonderfally hard now 
to declare a new privilege that was practised 
before, These privileges, thus introduced, 


are particular respects to this great assembly, 
that signification might come te the Speaker. 
It is a necessity to the public that things 
might not be carried in a thin hotse: a peer 
may knock at the door, and call for his writ 
to the chancellor. In privilege-time we ought 
not to be at the chancellor’s pleasure, to send 
or not send, out writs. If use be made of the 
ceremony beyond the civil intention, itis bur- 
densome: your displeasure is too great for 
any man to bear: If any ingredient of dis- 
pleasure be in your vote, it will lessen the 
authority of the vote: If precedents in the 
thing be disputable, would bave a committee 
to inspect and report in time certain, that the 
world may see you delay not the business. 


Sir Tho. Meres. No great man, be he as 


great as he will, desires to contend with 
the house of commons for privilege; no man 
that considers the merits of this house of com- — 
inons, who have given more than all the par- 
liaments since the Conquest : Many hindnesses 
we have done, and if privilege be a kindness 
from the king, we have not the least reason to 
lose it: We are now upon perfect point of 
right; have we nothing of tight? Must all be 
prudence and convenience? If you resolve for 
the same privilege, why should you lose it now 
more than in the former Speaker's: time? Mr. 
Attorney has granted ‘that the writs not cxe- 
cuted are superseded,’ and those writs, rhoved 
for, he would have go out: notification was 
not the word formerly, nor certificate, but the 
Speaker, in 1603, sent his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown. 


Mr. Secretary Coventry. Iu the time of 


lord chancellor Clarendon, the writs went by 
wav of certificate, not warrant. 


Mr. Powle speaks to the merits of the cause: 


issuing out of writs, the parliament not sitting 
it is against reason that an inferior court should 
judge of the defects of a superior : the inferior 
courts at Westminster cannot judge the defects 
of chancery; the chancellor cannot judge of 


returns. Ifhe issues out writs, he makes himself 
judge of returns: he must judge thatthe member 
is dead, and that the person returned has aright 
to the place, and so becomes a judge of things, 
done in this house. Formerly the king never 


chose a Speaker till the house informed him 
of a defect, much less can he take notice of 
defects of members. The chancellor dues more 3 
he judges of removes out of this house into the 
lords house—31 Hen. vi. » baron of the ex- 
chequer sat then, and now the house thinks it 
not fit.® Attorney-generals have been dis- 
charged the house: and shall the lord chan- 
cellor take out of our house so learned a gen- 
tleman as Mr. Attorney? Judge Popham was 
sent for out of the house of lords, when re¢ 
ported to be there. Until 7 Hen. iv. all writs 
were returned to the clerk of parliament: the 
King’s-bench judges of returns of writs, thougli 
issued out of chancery ; and though in Hen. iv's 
time, writs were returned to chancery, yet that 


® In the Speaker's case. See p. 501, 
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alters not the jurisdiction of this house: if you 
, admit the writs, you admit the chancellor judge 
of returns—23 Eliz. writs issued out, and mem- 
bers were discharyed, so returned ; and order- 
ed, That during the sitting of this house, no 
warrants should be issued out, but according 
to ancient usage : sitting is in Common accep- 
tation from first day of sitting, though in a re- 
strained sense, to the time of parliament ac- 
tually being here, restrainedly whilst it sits, but 
in common sense from the first day. They in 
parliament farther agree, That issuing shall 
not be at any time without a warrant from the 
Speaker—3 James, nothing done against 1t— 
Hert‘ord writ for election suspended—1 Jam. 
sir Francis Goodwin was chosen, though sir 
John Fortescue was recommended, for the 
county of Buckingham; Goodwin was clearly 
elected, and not Fortescue; when it came to 
the council, both writs were voided, and a new 
election.* Great inconveniences by it—adinit 
the chancellor to judge of these returns, and 
by consequence he will judge all your returns. 
The right of judging returns was, in Goadwin’s 
case, pretended to be in chancery, but judged 
aganst it here. By this means the chancellor 
may chuse whom he will, and so no great per- 
son ever be called to an account herc—There 
is no time set in these writs, when the member 
died; no time of death, nor remove to the 
lords house. And the gentleman that vouched 
the precedent of queen Eliz. might have done 
as many in this parliament, if they would serve 
his turn: the calling of a member into the 
lords house, must be by our consent. 

Mr. Secretary Corentry. It such writs are 
rightfully issued out, vou can put no question 
upon the superseding them. 

Mr. Hampden. The meaning of your order 
is, to issue out writs for places void here re 
presented. 

Mr. Swynfin. Whether such elections are 
good or no, without referring the matter toa 
committee, is the question: has not heard one 

recedent offered where suth elections have 

een allowed of, if notice taken of them; itis 
but of late usage the moving of the Speaker : 
how does it appear that the writs, urzed as 
precedents, were not issued out by the Speaker's 
warrant, the house sitting ? These elections out 
of sitting. The main concern is, he takes the 
book of this house to be a record. The Sta- 
tute 6 Hen. vin. makes any person departed the 
hoase, recorded in your books, to lose his wages. 
In any thing that concerns this house, all courts 
must take your books for a rccord, and whe- 
ther a member be or not, your book must tes- 
tify: how cau any court say such a member is 
dead? They can say he was returned ; but that 
he was a member, your book must be sought : 
aman may sit here a year, and die, and yet 
not have been duly elected. If the chancellor 
has power to send out, he has power to deny, 


* See the Case between sir Francis Godwin 
and Mr. John Fortescue at length, in vol. i. 
p- 993. 


a writ. Now the question is, whether you will 
search records? Your book must still decide it. 

Sir Tho. Strickland, The chancellor bas the 
king’s command to issue out writs. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. The question is not whe- 
ther the king has power to issue out writs, but 
whether the chancellor, or the h. of commons, 
are to judge of vacancies. A member cannot 
be arrested, and yet the king’s authority is pre- 
served: we should not be able to serve our 
king or country, if our privilege he not pre- 
served: if scrupled, wonders that the reasons 
are not answered. : 

Mr. Attorney Finch. On the question of 
security and satisfaction, you have done it by 
voiding the elections already passed. You 
have done it, and outdone all parliaments: it 
is questioned, How a chancellor can kuow a 
member? Answers, by return. He knows he 
is dead hy record, by excentors and adminis- 
trators. If they died since last session of par- 
liament, no warrant could be had from the 
Speaker. If, instead of 30 or 40, 150 members 
should be dead, it writs may not go out, the 
parliament mast bedissolved for want of numn- 
ber. Until you have made the thing unlaw- 
ful, and say so, it is lawful to do so. 

Sir Lho. Meres. No government but is sub- 
ject to objections of all sorts relating to man- 
kind. If such an extraordinary thing should 
happen once in a thousand vears, the hing 
may then, if he please, call a new parliament. 
Precedents are muddy, not clear, on the best 
side: the king is as much king of this court as 
chancery, and those arguments to the Contrary 
are disobliging arguments. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. In committecs of 
privileges, you first send tor the mayor or bailiff 
that returns the election, before you condemn 
him: will not you hear precedents for the 
chancellor? All that we have to do Is to in- 
duce the king to be of our opinion : do vou 
believe the chancellor will aeknowledge he has 
done wrong, by submitting to your supersedeas ; 

It was at length resolved, ‘“ That all Elec- 
tions upon the Writs issued by the Chancellor 
since the last Session, are void; and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue out warrants to thé clerk of 
the crown to make out new Writs for those 
places.” 

Declaration of War against Holland.] The 
Declaration against Holland alluded to in his 
majesty’s Speech was as follows : 

-“ We have been always so zealous for the 
quiet of Christendom, and so careful not to 
invade any other kingdom or state, that we 
hope the world will do as the justice to believe, 
that it is nothing but inevitable necessity 
forceth us to the resolution of taking up arms. 
Immediately upon our Restoration to our 
crowns, the first work we undertook, was the 
establishing of peace, and the settling a good 
correspondence between us and our neigh- 
bours: and in particular, our care was to con- 
clude a strict pe with the States-General 
of the United Provinces, upon such equal 
terms, as would certainly not have been 
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broken, if any obligations could have kept them 


within the bounds of friendship and justice. - 


This League was maintained inviolable on our 
part: but in 1664, we were stirred up by the 
complaints of our people, and the unanimous 
Vote of both houses in parliament, finding it a 
vain attempt to endeavour the prospenty of 
our kingdoms by peaceable ways at home, 
while our subjects were still exposed to the in- 
juries and ouppressions of the States abroad. 
That whole summer was spent in negotiations 
and endeavours on our side, to bring thein to 
reasonable terms, which, notwithstanding all 
we could do, proved at length ineffectual: for 
the more we pursued them with friendly: pro- 
positions, the more obstinately they kept off 
from agreeing with us. Upon this ensued the 
war in 1665, and continued till 1667 ; in all 
which time our victories and thcir losses were 
memorable enough to put them in mind of being 
more faithful to their Leagues for the future. 
But instead of that, the peace was no sooner 
made, but they returned to their usual custom 
of breaking articles, and supplanting our trade. 
For instance, tbe States were particularly en- 
gaged in an article of the Treaty of Breda, to 
send commissioners to us at London, about the 
regulation of our Trade in the East-Indies ; 
but they were so far from doing‘ it upon that 
obligation, that when we sent over our am- 
bassador to put them in mind of it, he could 
not in three years time get from them any sa- 
tisfaction in the material points, nor a for- 
bearance of the wrongs which our subjects 
received in those parts.—In the West-Indies 
they went a little farther, for by an Article in 
the same Treaty, we were to restore Surinam 
into their hands; and by Articles upon the 
place confirmed by that Treaty, they were to 
give liberty to all our subjects in that colony, 
to transport themselves and estates into an 

other of our plantations. In pyrsuance of this 
agreement, we delivered up the place, and yet 
they detained all our men in it; only major 
Banister they sent away prisoner, for but de- 
siring to remove according to the Articles. 
Onr ambassador complaining of this behaviour, 
after two yéars solicitation, obtained an order 
for the performance of those Articles: but 
when we sent Commissioners, and two ships 
to bring our men away, the Hollanders (ac- 
cording to their former practice in the business 
of Poleroon for above 40 years together) sent 
private orders contrary to those they owned to 
us in public; and so the only effect of our 
comtnissioner’s journey thither, was to bring 
away some few of the poorest of our subjects, 
and the prayers and cries of the most consi- 
derable and wealthiest of them, for relief out 
of that captivity. After this, we made our 
complaints by our Letters in August last to 
the States-General, wherein we desired an 
Order to their governors there, for the full ob- 
servance of those Articles; yet to this time 
we could never receive one word of answer or 
satisfaction. But it is no wonder that they 
venture at these outiages upon gus subjects in 

Vol, IV, 


' remote parts, when they dare be so bold with 
{our royal person, and the honour of the na- 
‘tion, so hear us as in their own country, there 
| being scarce a town within their territories 
'that is not filled with abusive pictures, and 
| false, historical medals and pillars; some of 
| which have been expused to view by command 
| ot the States themselves, and in the very time 
when we were joined with them in united 
| councils for the support of the ‘Triple League, 
and the peace of Christendom. This alone 
were cause suiicient for our displeasurc, and 
the resentment of all our subjects. But we 
are'urged to it by considerations yct nearer to 
us, than what only relates to ourself; the safety 
of our Trade, upon which the wealth and pros- 
perity of our people depends, the preservation 
of them abroad from violence and oppression, 
and the Hollanders daring to affront us almost 
within our very ports, are the things which 
move our just indignation against them.—The 
Right of the Flag is so ancient, that it was one 
of the first prerogatives of our royal predeces- 
sors, and ought to be the last from which this 
kingdom should ever depart. It was never 
questioned, and it was expressly acknowledged 
in the Treaty of Breda; and yet this last 
summer it was not only violated by their com- 
manders at sea, and that violation afterwards 
justified at the Hague, but it was also repre- 
sented by them in most courts of Christendom, 
as ridiculous for us todemand. An ungrateful 
insolence! That they should contend with us 
about the dominion of these seas, who, even 
in the reign of our royal father (in the years 
1635-6, and 7) thought it an obligation to be 
permitted to fishin them, by taking of Licences 
and fora Tribute; and who owe their being 
now in a condition of making this dispute, to 
the protection cf our ancestors, and the valour 
and blood of theirsubjects. Notwithstanding 
all these provocations, we patiently expected 
satisfaction, not being willing to expose the 
peace of Christendom for our particular re- 
sentments, while they ceased not on their parts 
to endeavour to provoke the most Christian 
king against us: of which they thought them- 
selves so secure, that for above these 12 months 
their ministers here have threatened us with 
it. At length, hearing nothing from them, we 
sent another ambassador to them, who after 
several pressing Memorials in our name, could 
receive no answer, till after he had declared 
his revocation, Then they offered a Paper to 
this effect, ‘That, in this conjuncture, they 
¢ would condescend to strike to us, if we would 
‘assist them against the French; hut upon 
‘ condition, that it should never be taken for a 
‘ precedent hereafter to their prejudice.’ Since 
the return of our said ambassador, they have 
sent an extraordinary one to us, who, In a most 
extraordinary manner, hath piven us to under- 
stand, ‘ That he can offer us no satisfaction, 
till he hath sent back to his masters.’ Where- 
fore, despairing now of any good effect of a 
further Treaty, we are compelled to take up 
arms in defenee of the ancieut prerogative of 
21 
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our crowns, and the glory and safety of our 
kingdoms: and we put our trust in God, that 
he will give us his assistance in this our just 
undertaking, since we had no way left to de- 
fend our people from the artifice of that na- 
tion in peace, but by the valour of our sub- 
jects in war.”—The rest of the Declaration 
was only form, and therefore unnecessary to 
be inserted; only the conclusion must nol be 
omitted, which was more strange and surpris- 
ing to some than all the rest. 
words: **And whereas we are engaged by a 
_ Treaty to support the Peace made at Aix la- 
Chapelle, we do finally declare, ‘ That not- 
withstanding the prosecution of this war, we 
will maintain the true intent and scope of the 
said Treaty, aad that in all the alliances which 
we have or shall make in the progress of this 
war, we have and will take care to preserve 
the ends thereof inviolable, unless provoked to 
the contrary.” 

Declaration of Indulgence.] The Declara- 
tion of [ndulgence referred to in his majesty’s 
Speech, was in substance as follows: “ Our 
care and endeavours. for the preservation of 
the rights and interests of the church, have 
been sufficiently manifested to the world, by the 
whole course of our government, since our hap- 
py Restoration, and by the many and frequent 
ways of coercion that we have used for reduc- 
ing all erring or dissenting persons, and for 
composing the unhappy diflerences in matters 
of religion, which we found among our subjects 
upon our return: But it being evident by the 
sad experience af twelve years, that there is 
very litle fruit of all those torcible courses, we 
think ourselves obliged to make use of that 
supreme power in ecclesiastical matters, which 
is not only inherent in us, but hath been de- 
clared and recognized to be so by several sta- 
tutes and acts of parliainent: Aud therefore 
we do now accordingly issue out this our royal 
Declaration, as well tor the quieting the minds 
of our good subjects in these points, for invit- 
ing strangers in this conjuncture to come and 
live under us, and for the better encourage- 
ment of all to a chearful following of their 
trades and callings, from whence we hope, by 
_ the blessing of God, to have many good and 
happy advantages to uur government; as also 
for preventing for the future the danger that 
might otherwise arise from private meetings, 
and seditious conventicles. And in the first 
place, we declare our express resolution, mean- 
log, and intention to be, That the Church of 
England be preserved, and remain entire in 
its doctrine, discipline and government, as 
bow it stands establish’d by law; And that this 
be taken to be, asit is, the basis, rule and stand- 
ard of the general and public worship of God, 
aud that the orthadox conformable clergy do re- 
ceive and enjoy the revenues belonging there- 
unto; and that no person, though of different 
opinion and persuasion, shall be exempt from 
paying his tythes, or other dues whatsoever, 
And further, we declare, That no person 

shall be capable of holding any benefice, liv- 


t runs in these‘ 
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ing, or ecclesinstical dignity or preferment of 
any kind in this kingdom of England, who is 
not exactly conformable. We do in the next 
place declare our will and pleasure to be, That 
the execution of all and all manner of penal 
laws in matters ecclesiastical, against what- 
soever sort of non-conformists, or recusants, 
be immediately suspended, and they are 
hereby suspended. And all judges of assize 
and gaol-delivery, sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
mayors, bailiffs, and other officers whatsoever, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, are to take 
notice of it, and pay due obedience thercuntn, 
And that there may be no pretence for any of 
our subjects to continue their illegal meetings 
and conventicles, we do declare, ‘That we shall 
from time to time allow a sufficient number of 
places, as shall be desired, 1n all parts of this 
our kingdom, for the use of such asdo not con- 
form to the Church of England, to meet and 
assemble in, in arder to their public worship 
and devotion; which places shall be open and 
free to all persons. Bat to prevent such dis- 
orders and inconveniencies as may happen by 
this our indulgence, if not duly regulated, and 
that they may be the better protected by the 
civil magistrate, our express will and pleasure is, 
That none of our subjects do presume to meet 
in any place, until such place be allowed, and 
the teacher of that Congregation be approved 
by us. And lest any should apprehend, that 
this restriction should make our said allowance 
and approbation difficult to be obtained, We 
du further declare, That this our indulgence, 
as to the allowance of public places of worship, 
and approbation of teachers, shall extend to 
all sorts of non-conformists and recusants, exe 
cept the recusants of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, ta whom we shall no ways allow in 
public places of worship, but only indulge them 
their share in the common exemption from the 
executing the penal laws, and the exercise of 
their worship in their private houses only. And 
if after this our clemency and indulgence, an 
of our subjects shall presume to abuse this 
liberty, and shall preach seditiously, or to the 
derogation of the doctrine, discipline, or go- 
vernment of the established church, or shall 
meet in places not allowed by us; we do 
hereby give them warning, and declare, we 
will proceed agaiast them with all imaginable 
severity: And we will let them see, we can be 
as severe to punish such offenders, when so 
justly provoked, as we are indulgent to truly 
tender consciences.” 

A Supply Votcd.] Feb. 7. The house, in a! 
grand committee, resolved, “ That a Supply be 
given to his majesty of eighteen months assess- 
ment, according to the proportion of the last ; 
royal Aid, not exceeding 70,000/. a month.” * ° 


eee Ot Bee eee ee ee Cena” 

* Amounting in the whole to 1,260,000/. 
On this matter of the Supply, bishop Burnet 
writes as follows: “The court desired at least 
1,200,000/. for that sum was necessary to the 
carrying on the war. The great body of those 
who opposed the court had resolved to give 
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Debates on the King’s Declaration for In- 
dulgence to Dissenters.} Feb. 8. A debate 
‘arose on that part of the king’s Speech, which 
related to his Declaration for Indulgences to 
Dissenters. 

Sir Rd. Temple said, the end of this decla- 
ration was to invite people into the nation, 
and is not against a bill of general natu- 
‘valization—the king of France has naturalized 
almost all nations, except Spaniards and 
English—we want people, and this will bring 
them in. 

Mr. Garroway. If we have a general liberty, 
we may have good as well as bad people 
amongst us: knows not yet what reli- 
gion we have ourselves: moves that those 
who would he naturalized, may be named 
in several bills, as many as they please at a 
time, paying 20s. a piece only for the charge: 
some have come in, but very few, upon that 
declaration, though used very civilly. 

Sir Rd. Ford moves for a committee to en- 

quire into the Declaration, to offer you such 
an expedient as may be for the good of the 
nation. 
_ Col. Birch. We hear the Dutch go to 
Embden, and other places, but few to us; un- 
_ less you do something of this nature the nation 
cannot subsist. The staple commodity is corn 
and wool, and if the people cannot get by it, 
they will come up by the carriers, as we see 
daily they do, as if they were guards to them, 
and so to the plantations, where they may do 
better: when the bill comes in, then it will be 
atime to talk to you of their religion. 

Sir Lancelot Lake remembers a complaint 
of Irish cattle coming in, and an imposition 
onthem. Would have an imposition on the 
Dutch beasts also. 

Col: Titus. We want nothing but persons 
to eat and work, be they of what religion they 
will. The improvement of lands is a mischief 
to us. Fullness of markets and few to eat: 
Old Rome grew rich, by naturalizing all people, 
and we have naturalized Wales and Scotland. 
Oor workmen are few, and dear, and so wool 
and other things are cheaper thereby: 5s. for 
a pair of shoes, that the land-owner gets not 
1s. by, there is but such a number of good 
Journeymen about the town, and they will 


only 600,000/. which was enough to procure a 
peace, but not continue the war. roway 
and Lee had led the oppositiou to the court 
all this session in the house of commons.” 
[The Supply was granted the third day of the 
session, 56 f these gentlemen had been at the 
head of the opposition long before.] “So they 
were thought the properest to name the sum. 
Above eighty of the chief of that party had met 
over night, and had acreed to name 600,000/. 
But Garroway named 1,200,000/. and was se- 
conded in it by Lee; so this surprize gained that 
great sum, which enabled the court to carry 
onthe war. They had good reward from the 
cn and yet continued acting on the other 
8] ce. 
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work, or not work, as they please themselves: 
Would have alien duties free for native come 
modities. 

Mr. Garroway moves to consider the De- 
claration, that we may the better remove the 
ill constructions which other persons put upon 
it, and keep law and prerovative from ipter- 
fering, which he hopes will be done with that 
modesty that becomes us. He is far from 
oppressing tender consciences, but would bave 
the thing settled. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. The king intends 
not to violate your laws ; but the question is, 
Whether the king be mistaken in his Decla« 
ration, of no ?—The farther debate was ad- 
journed to 

Feb. 10. Lord. Cavendish moves, that the 
Votes of the house in 1662 and 1663 may be 
read, and the reasons against Toleration ; 
read ; which were accordingly. 

Sir Tho. Meres, after a silence some time, 
said, In this affair we are like waters, the 
deeper the silenter; it is of great weight: he 
would have us leave the laws as we find them, 
to our posterity : in the country, upon the first 
putting out the Declaration, he has conferred 
with books, and learned persons in the laws, 
and finds that a general suspension of the 
penal statutes is against law; if we are mis- 
taken, let us hear it clearly proved. 

Mr. Waller, When the state is rightly put, 
you will find it otherwise: the king says, * he 
will stick to his Declaration, and likewise will 
not invade our rights and liberties.’ Something 
there was of this at his first being in parlia- 
ment in king James’s time; the parliament 
desired him to put the penal laws in execution 
against Recusants ; not a word then of pro- 
perty. They proceeded to the Petition of 
Right when property was touched: in the 
business of Ship-Money, they went to the lords 
to have the judges punished : opinion of this 
house clear, no prerogative : our ancestors 
knew that kings can do no wrong, and, for 
point of safety, the most unbounded monarchy 
in the world: the king beats his drum for war, 
when no man can: Henry vii’s proclamations 
were heard farther than hisguns: has observed 
formerly too much pressing of penal laws: 
lord Coke says (who was no great friend to 
pore) ‘that kings have, and ought to 

ave, power in these things:’ Empson and 
Dudley never broke any law, but advised only 
the setting penal laws on foot ; whenever the 
legal prerogative may supersede : has often 
heard that the king allows the French churches, 
for good of trade, as at Venice the Greek 
churches.” Shall the king dispense for trade, 
and not for peace? Because he is an English- 
man, must he not have the benefit of the in- 
dulgence by the king’s power? has heard it 
from lawyers, that no prerogative that is legal 
can be taken away by inferences of state. No 
branch of the common law must be taken 
away but in express words; in conceptis verbis. 
To take away flowers of the crown, we bring 
stones on our heads. Tlie king pardons trai- 
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tors, who are as bad as Dissenters. ‘ Armis 
ornatum et legibus armatum,’ says Justin. [le 
believes that the Dissenters repent of what 
they have done; but that Dissenters should at 
every session have all hope taken away, can 

ou imagine greater persecution ? You will 
find they will affect your rents, and your trade. 
In this the king innovates nothing ; the Church 
is part of the state, but the state no part of the 
Church: Theodosius and Constantine made 
edicts, and he that disputed them _was put 
into a sack, and thrown into a river: bishops 
were not as some are now; thev were humble 
and godly men. The ignorant zeal was then as 
now : the emperors without that power could 
not keep all quict. The more supreme power 
resembles divine, the better it is. God uses 
menaces as to Nineveh, but docs not always 
destroy ; the Petition of Right shall never be 
altered: must the king beat his subjects with 
one hand, and Amsterdam with another? You 
had no mind to take the king’s power from 
him; because your vote in the act of Conven- 
ticles does not say so: moves not to strike at 
a power so near the king, and necessary for the 
people, and peace. 

Mr. Powle would comply with the king, to 
do in a legal way, as now the Declaration does 
in an illegal ; would know the king’s power in 
temporal laws. He does conceive, if the king 
can dispense with all penal laws, he may dis- 
pense with all laws, with a von obstante. Spe- 
cial cases may so happen, that cannot be exe- 
cuted, but in others the king cannot dispense, 
but may pardon the offender. In the great 
case in the Exchequer now about Wine- 
Licences, a general suspension of law amounts 
to an abrogation, which none can do but par- 
liament. This being so, by the words of the 
Declaration, 40 acts of parliameuts are sus- 
pended, some treason, some felony, banish- 
ment, mulcts, and the king cannot dispense 
them. By the Declaration the king intended 
no imposing upon his Protestant subjects ; but 
it is clearly so upon the judges and justices of 
the peace, who are sworn to execute the laws: 
does not this impose ypon causes ecclesiastical 
and temporal? You make the king equal in 
ecclesiastical matters to temporal, and no 
more. Ecclesiastical matters anciently were 
conmimitted to such persons as the temporal 
magistrates: no appeals to Rome, no legate, 
Or nuncio, to come into England, without 
leave of the king: when the Pope and Hen. 
vill, differed, he resumed his ancient right, by 
being declared supreme head of the Church, 
in the convocation, by instrument, which was 
nothing but the ancient common law restored, 
which was clearly expressed: 1. Eliz. all causes 
ecclesiastical restored to her, as well as tem- 
poral; no more power in the one than in the 
other. The Proviso in the Conventicle-Bill 
might as well have exempted in that bill, and 
as well put in, in the Bill of the Irish cattle: 
the king cannot command, but by matter of 
record: the officers are to pass seals against 
law at their perils: this is only a paper order 


(the Declaration) under no seal ; how can the 
Justices take notice of it? ‘Their commission 
-is under seal. ‘The consequence of this is 
direful ; the king by this may change religion 
as he pleases; we are confident of him, but 
knows not what succession may be: some- 
thing of this nature was in the Spanish match, 
Bishop Abbot said, ‘ No toleration could be 
but by act of parliament ;’ Williams, the lord- 
keeper, excepted against it. When the king 
was rightly informed, in his speech in parlia- 
ment, he disclaimed it : Jook into the nation, 
and you.will find nothing ever raised such 
doubts as this Declaration: if it be found to 
have these inconveniences, hopes the king will 
be moved to recal it. 

Mr. Seymour. It has not been very unusual 
that this bouse has stopped the current of his 
majesty’s grace and favour. To Mr. Powle’s 
argument ‘ of the magistrates oaths.’ By 25 
H. viii. which regulates Dispensations, the 
Judges bave declared the right is not taken 
from the king, in the case of Port and Love: in 
lord Hubbard : in Hen, iv. dispensation for a 
bastard to be a priest, against the Pope’s 
‘jurisdiction; the king had the right then: 
capital laws cannot be suspended, but punish- 
ment pardoned., Itmay be the penal laws are 
so lodged in the crown: that of the subject 
is so mixed with the king io the penalty, the 
king may disperse with his own part, the sub- 
ject’s part he cannot: the Irish Cattle hic et 
nune: 2 Eliz. felony to export money malum 
prohibitum: laws that relate to government 
the king cannot part with, and @ contra—Sir 
A. Ingram’s case was an office bought, and 
void, because against law ; but in this case 
here has been no man’s property invaded ; 
will you think that this shall have royal assent 
to bind up the king’s hands? If an act restrain 
the power of the king, these acts are void: 
if our liberties are invaded, would have an 
Address to the king, and doubts not of a 
redress from him. 

Col, Strangways. Wailllay down some pos- 
tulata of our government: in all kingdoms 
there must be a legislative power, and in ours 
not without consent of both houses of parlia- 
ment ; the judges, in doubt, to explain the 
king’s laws. Laws, when first made, were 
necessary, and in process of time useless, and 
may be repealed, but still by law. . Must nos 
the judges execute the law according to their 
oaths ; and if they do not, are they not res- 
ponsible ? We own the king’s power to dis- 
pense with the punishment, by pardon; but 
the king cannot dispense with a man to bea 
Papist, or Nonconformist: values not cere- 
monies, but that they are by the magistrate’s 
authority. You grant that indulgence to per= 
sons that do not allow that power, in all laws 
ful and honest things. What are we sent for 
here, if this be not ‘ arduum negotium? If 
justices of the peace have difficulties, they 
advise with the judges; and those that have 
the honour to serve the king, might bave ad- 
vised this business with the parliament: oe 
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country in the world where there is this indul- 
gence, but there is a standing army. If the 
sheriff shall, without occasion, summon the 
posse comitatus of the county, upon Sed tole 
made, he ought to be punished. The kirtg’s 
ministers have done wrong, and by colour of 
the king’s command to justify them !—Would 
never have the king deprived of the advice of 
both houses, composed of so many persons of 
worth and loyalty to be trusted : he counsels 
the king best, who does it to maintain his 
laws: an usurper has as much power as a 
king that breaks hislaws, If no settled course 
he taken, we cannot expect any thing but 
confusion: itis the law of England that con- 
demons treasons against him, and preserves his 

rson; let us maintain it for bis interest: 
it was his misfortune to sit here when negative 
voice was denied, and hopes he will not 
deny us. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Thinks a positive 
declaratiun in this business dangerous; what 
will become of us all in emergencies, if, in fire, 
we are restrained from breaking open houses, 
or, in war, from marching over men’s grounds? 
Would not have us enquire into the just extent 
of the king’s power, but address ourselves tu 
his majesty about it: the master of a ship bas 
power to throw goods overbvard in a storm, 
though it is not consequential in a calm; 
though all laws are not of the same importance, 
yet all are of the same authority. ‘This house 
has wade Addresses to the king for a Dispen- 
sation for Lent; itis no ecclesiastical thing, 
but to preserve cattle. You would not move 
him to an illegal and bad thing: to take 
away a liberty, and to give, are both alike in 

wer; you desired the king to issue out his 

roclamation to forbid bringing in of Wines, 
that none should be landed after such a time: 
Would tread in those ways we always have 
done, that when we have any thing that offends 
us, we may address ourselves to the king to 
redress it, be it religion, or treaty, or property ; 
but to say that we shall irritate the king to all 
the penal laws of the kingdom, which if they 
must be the king’s duty, Empson and Dudley 
were wrongfully taken away: either the king 
must have the liberty of dispensing, or else is 
always obliged to put the penal laws in 
execution. 

Sir George Downing. The king says, ‘ the 
power is inherent in bim ;’ but if the question 
must he of the power of the king, he will be 
tender in it. Gentlemen that make account 
of their loyalty may give their voices freely in 
it; he, that has done otherwise*, cannot be so 
free: we are now modelling the government : 
in 1641, nothing but calm questions ; nothing 
but securing property. But what followed at 
last ? Monarchy came in, without conditions. 
Laws are in words ; but that government that 
shall be in words, is destroyed. The Speaker 
said, “ We have been taught by his prede- 
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* Alluding to his having been ia the interest 
and service of Csomwell, 
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cessor, that privilege, whether 20 er 40 days, 
is not to be put ip writing to be circumscribed.” 
—Can government be withoutarbitrary power? 
The courts of justice make rules by the judges 
and chancellors, according to equity, consci- 
ence, and circumstances. If every bond put 
in suit, and loss of evidence, be not relieved, 
where are we? And yet all this is arbitrary. 
you must at last go to the lords, and be well 
armed, to make it out with them. 

Sir Philip Warwick. The gentlemen of the 
long robe have left the dispute to us, being 
loth to disturb what they have most advan- | 
tage by. } 

Sir Tho. Lee, The judges have not changed 
their charges, in their circuits, upor this De- 
claration: moves that as pardons are made 
void by circumstances (many are not) how far 
a power by dispensation may rl iba the law, 
may be declared: doubts whether, if judges 
had been consulted in the Declaration, it had 
passed, or no. Transporting silver, without 
leave, felony. Laws may be useful to-day, and 
not to-morrow ; but would have the judgment 
here: would not meddle with prerogative, any 
more than with your privileges: could .some- 
thing happen that no mortal man could foresee 
and the king raise money; were necessity so 
great that all men may see it, no parliament 
would question it. It is not the first time the 
king bas been deceived in prerpgative: hopes 
that, in this, he will be advised by the two 
houses of parliament. 

Mr. Attorney Finch. The long robe he per- 
ceives blamed for being backward in declaring 
themselves in this business. What is incume 
bent on him he will discharge. He bas heen 
unhappy that his mistakes have been repre- 
sented to his prejudice, rather than his good 
meaning to his advantage. There is no ques~ 
tion of the king’s power of dispensation, where 
the forfeiture is his own. ‘The penalty, in po- 
pular laws, is moiety to the informer; the king 
may inform for the whole, and dispense for 
the whole: monopoly nor licence good in 
many cases: it is no question that the king 
may not repeal by prerogative. In this case 
the king does not repeat; undoubtedly the 
king is not more absolute in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs than in temporal: by common law the 
king grants leave to hold livings in commendam, 
and unite parishes; and the same power the 
pope had, the king is restored to by the sta~ 
tute of Hen. vii.; the law is not changed at 
all. The king by that statute is head; that no 
foreign power can pretend to; and therefore 
it was ever the interest of the nation to take 
a temporal pope for a spiritual one: the ca 
Rons not to contradict the law of England : 
necessity cogent that this Declaration should 
be made for quiet, there was so universal a 
connivance with an indulging recusants got 
from their neighbours; and now they may 
thank the crown. Now the question is, Whe- 
ther the king cannot dispense with the laws, in 
order to the preservation of the kingdom, (and 
we are all miserable if he cannot do it.) There 
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is an impossibility of foreseeing all inconveni- 


‘ences: some laws can never be executed, &s 
the law about cart-wheels, suspended by Pro- 
clamation; no complaint made of: planting 
hemp in Ireland: we have allowed the thing, 
but differ de modo: would have it laid aside, 
because the king desires it, and his enemies do 
not desire it; let us do it with all reverence to 
the crown: would have us show more affection 
than learning in it: a mathematical security 
we cannot have; a moral one we have from 
the king. The king cannot dispense with 
common law; religion cannot be changed 
without act of parliament. You may secure 
what you would have, without making so hard 
a vote asis proposed. Some would have a 
Bill for it; that is hard. Will you tie the 
king to indulge those consciences whether he 
will, or no? Now tender, hereafter may not 
be so: there isa great necessity to keep a 
bone from betwixt the king and parliament, 
and hopes you will propose nothing but what 
the king may well grant. 

Mr. Vaughan. When the king may dispense 
with any law, it must be maatiitestly for the 
good of the subject ; if it does injury to the 
subject, it is illegal; if not, it is otherwise; no 
man is bound to a law, where there is nota 
punishment; and if this Declaration signifies 
any thing, the Church of England signifies no- 
thing. He argued the dispensation with Mer- 
chant-strangers. You cannot hinder them, by 
law of nations; if they come for gain to the 
kingdom, it implies toleration. The king may 
pardon murder, or treason, but not give li- 
cence to do them. If not dispensable to vio- 
late the Sabbath; if the king cannot dispense 
with the law of man, a fortiori, not with the 
law of God : all sorts and manners of people 
are dispensed with by this Declaration, Turks, 
Jews, hee. This Declaration 1s a repeal of 40 
acts of parliament, no way repealable but by 
the same authority that made them: this De- 
claration does repeal 14 statutes of this king : 
those who will take no oaths at all, and so jus- 
tice cease. It voids all testimony, and takes 
away my liberty, or estate. It is point-blank 
opposite to his laws; they and this cannot con- 
sist. If monarchs were as lasting as their 
kingdoms, there could be no danger in this 
Declaration : we, that are magistrates, lie under 
the king’s censure for our oaths, but in a per- 

tual danger, in all places, from God. As 

iberty of the subject consists in his right, so 
would have it measured by law. This prero- 
gative is illegal, and our vote will say no more 
than the Declaration does in effect. 

Sir Reb. Howard. We are told ‘ that all is 
swept away by this Declaration ;’ but what is 
the Church, if you come not to the observa- 
tion of all its ceremonies, church-wardens, vi- 
siting, and presenting, &c.? Is it an argument 
that the Church of England is unsupported, 
unless every man be cumpelled to every thing 
in it? But the Church of England is not con- 
cerned in this Declaration, Things are come 
to that height, we cannot pull them down 
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again: he has expected to hear where pro- 
perty has been concerned; life, liberty, and 
estate is property ; now, would you know how 
any of these is invaded? You have seen dis- 
pensations here, and have not thought them 
grievances. The abp. of Canterbury, Laud, 
found fault with the French and Dutch 
churches. Will you set up another govern- 
ment? The Long Parliament inserted this 
into one of its Articles; see how parliaments 
change: an unhappy time was that, and some 
took unhappy parts in it: nothing can gratify 
the Pope more than to say the king has no 
such jurisdiction. It is said, ‘ what shall the 
Judges and justices of the peace do? They 
receive an indulgence, the king has power to 
grant. It is a strange question to dispute what 
prerogative is, when all statutes make it so 
sacred a thing. The king says, ¢ it is legal, 
and he will stick to it;’ and we say, ‘ it is not 
legal, and he shall not.” Is the Black Rod at 
the door? Shall we so hastily fall into such a 
vote? If you think your civil rights are in 
danger, you make the Declaration ‘ probabilis 
causa litigandi. Do papists make ill use of it, 
or any other cause? Then address the king, 
but vote it not illegal: proceed not this way to 
the king, clse the Hollanders will rejoice. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. This is a point tenderly 
to be handled, and hopes to propose something 
towards a close of the business: will wave all 
arguments from an universal claim of prero- 
gative to be universally exercised. Our an- 
cestors never did draw a line to circumscribe 
prerogative and liberty. He hears no man 
urge this prerogative more than when the king 
cannot have a parliament: but when a parlia- 
ment does come, something, you say, must of 
necessity be done, else you say it is legal, and 
that allows it. It has been moved for an Ad- 
dress, but no man says upon what subject- 
matter: this vote of the subject-matter of 
preat difficulty: but since you may enter into 
debates you would avoid, he proffers you words 
not his own, but yours, upon the Declaration 
of Breda. It says, ‘ Laws then in being, that 
could not be dispensed with but by act of par- 
liament.’ ; 

Sir Thomas Meres. We may, at that time, 
come nearer his majesty than ever, for now the 
house of commons having seen how little good 
force will do, it may be, the reason of the 
thing will oblige us in a fair legal way of doing 
what the king has been designing these 12 
years. This may prevent those heats that 
have been, more or less, about ecclesiastical 
affairs, almost every session this parliament. — 

Sir Philip Musgrave believes that his maj. 
had gracious intentions in this Declaration, 
but it did make disturbances in most loyal 
hearts: moves to take that way that may have 
the least reflection on the king: has seen sad 
effects of it: moves for an humble Address of 
this house to his majesty, to preserve the Act 
of Uniformity. 

Serj. Maynard. Dispensation of the penal 
laws to be illegal, is more than you intend to 
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vote, It is agreed on all hands, that the king 
cannot suspend so as to repeal; else why 
do we make any law? He may make them as 
well in ecclesiastical matters: Whether univer- 
sal dispensation, not limited, does repeal a law, 
or no, he will not enter into a ali would 
distinguish, in the question, ‘ Popish recusants,’ 
but whether ‘legal or illegal,’ is too harsh. 
Rather for an bumble Address to the king to 
remove our fears in the business. 

Sir Rob. Curr. When we consider what 
ways have been taken to quiet people, the 
thing was dispensed with by justices of the 
peace, and the people ought not to owe that to 
the justices, which should be to the king: hears 
not one instance against property: would have 
a committee to pen the Address in such words 
as we may not repent when we have done. 

Sir John Birkenhead. Recusants were tole- 


rated ten years in the beginning of queen Eliz. 


and no laws were made against them, until 
she was sure she could make them good. The 
Oath of Supremacy not exacted in the lords 
house; but the commons got them in, by in- 
capacitating them for offices until they had 
taken that oath: conformity a thiag much in 
option. | 

Col. Titus. On both sides gentlemen have 
acquitted themselves well: Coventry’s motion 
was to alter the words of voting ; the Declara- 
tion illegal is not the matter: moves for an 
Address to the king, “That penal Laws in 

esiastical matters, may not have their 
force till the parliament shall declare some 
act in the business.” 

Sir Edw, Dering. Is no advocate for the 
legality of Declarations; we need not look 
farther back than 3 Charles, liberty infringed ; 
some sent abroad, Hammond and Glanville; 
banishment, martial law; then an Address 
was made to the king, that the thing might be 
redreesed : we rather now speak what we fear, 
than what we feel. The king has given you 
liberty of Address in all dificult cases, and 
moves for a committee now fer an address to 
the king. 

Col. Birch. If ever men were to answer 
fora trust, it is this: can laws be any ways 
suspended but here? Desires, unless some will 
make it out, that we may pass it by; we must 
do it ; if dispensation cannot be made out, then 
put the question. 

Serj. Seys. The carrying out wool, and 
bringing in Gascon wines, and transporting 
bell-metal out of England, were particular things 
and not at all invading the rights of the sub- 
Ject. From the dispensing with cart wheels 
to Jump to that of conscience, is @ parvis ad 
magnun, that makes us have reason to fear. 
Patents are judged unlawful every day in 

estminster, and voided by scire facias. The 

ws are no ways to be suspended but by act 
‘of parliament. 

_Sir Tho. Osborne does not wonder that the 
king expresses these things to be in his inhe- 
rent right, when his own council thinks so, 
and his counsel at law: moves that the Address 
may be referred to a committee. | 


Mr. Hurwood hopes the king will hear the 
counsel of this house; his great council, as well 
as his other council. , 

Sir Tho. Lee. What is the use of his great 
council of parliament, but to inform the king 
he has been misled and mistaken by his privy- 
council? It is our duty to the people, and the 
king calls you to declare your opinion. It 
plainly appears to be a mistake in the crown, 
and you must inform him of it. 

Sir Robt. Howard. If a noli pros. be en- 
tered by the king’s attorney-general, is not 
this a suspension, and will you hinder that? 

Mr. Attorney Finch knows not one of the 
king’s counsel learned io the law, that ever saw 
this Declaration atherwise than in print, and he 
never made any other inferences from it than 
youhave done. The king, by his supremacy, 
may discharge any cause in ecclesiastical courts, 
they being his. Why do you put an universal 
term upon a thing particular? Moves that 
we may humbly petition the king that it may 
be so no more. 

Mr. Cheney would not have it thought abroad 
that there is such a necessity of this Declara- 
tion as is implied, the king having his militia 
to protect him: wauld address the king to sus- 
pend his Declaration, and form it into a law. 

Sir Cha. Harbord. Laws must be altered 
by the same authority they. were ordained by. 
It has done him more hurt among his father’s 
friends, than good to those indulged: support 
the prerogative by the affections of the people; 
they are twins. Is against the question. 

Mr. Waller. Words that sound true, and 
are parliamentary, are better than those that 
are not. It has been good doctrine, that an 
Ordinance has had the power of an Act by the 
king’s consent. 

ol. Strangways thinks it worth enquiry, 
whether the late lord-keeper did not refuse the 
seal; the judges never conserfted: would not 
have those that are not lawyers, nor divines, 
prescribe out of their profession: does not 
find them consulted: In point of law, would 
oe the king advised by those that profess the 
aw. : 

Mr Attorney Finch. Some Canons, 1 of 
king James, the king may dispense with. Is. 
it your intention that the king shall not dispense 
with them ? 

Mr, Powle, Those Canons were not passed 
by act of parliament, nor ever confirmed, and 
so not within your vote. 

It was then resolved, “ That Penal Statutes, 
in matters Ecclesiastical, cannot be suspended 
but by Act of Parliament, 168 to 116; and a 
Petition and Address were ordered to be 
drawn up to be presented to his majesty. 

The Commons’ Address to the King, against 
the Declaration for Indulgence.] Feb. 14. 
Mr. Powle reported the Petition and Address - 
to the king upon the above vote, as follows: 

‘¢ Most gracious sovereign ; We your maj.’s 
most loyal and faithful subjects, the commons 
assembled in parliament, do, in the first place, 
as in all duty bound, return your majesty our. 
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most humble and heatty thanks for the many 
gracious promises and assurances which your 
maj. hath, several times, during this present 
parliament, givén to us, that your maj. would 


secure and maintain unto us the true reformed |' 


Protestant Religion, our liberties and proper- 
ties; which most gracious assurances your 
-ma). hath, out of your great goodness, been 
pleased to renew unto us more particularly, at 
the opening of this present session of parlia- 
ment.—And farther we crave leave humbly to 
represent, that we have, with all duty aud ex- 
pedition, taken into our consideration several 
parts of your majesty’s last Speech to us, and 
withal the Declaration therein mentioned, for 
indulgence to Dissenters; and we find our- 
selves bound in duty to inform your majesty, 
that penal statutes, in matters Ecclesiastical, 
cannot be suspended but by act of parliament. 
-—We, therefore, do most humbly beseech your 
majesty, that the said laws may have their free 
force, until it shall be otherwise provided for 
by act of parliament; and that your majesty 
would graciously be pleased to give such direc- 
tions herein, that no apprehensions or jealou- 
sies may remain in the hentia of your majesty’s 
good and faithful subjects.” 

Debate on the above Address.] Sie Tho. 
Littleton. Several motions were inade at the 
committee fer an Address to the king ‘ for 
ease of tender consciences.’ When we say 
this vote, we ought to dc the other; but the 
committee would not agree to it: moves now 
for a committee to draw sucha Bill, and that 
the Address may be re-committed. 

Mr. Swynfia thinks you rightly moved by 
Littleton. Yout sense was to go no farther 
than to secure the law, and preserve the true 
strength of the statute-law. Nay, farther, it 
seemed to all men’s sense, that some consi- 
deration should be had of the indulgence ; 
‘ great reasons were given for the matter of it, 
as the war, trade, &c. as far as might be for the 
safety of religion ; but the committee could 
not sad aa express it, having no authority 
from you, therefore no haste, it being to be 
sent to the lords: we have had so ill expe- 
rience of those Jaws, that he hopes we shall 
consider them: if the kings of Francé and 
Spain should draw their subjects to prison, 
and persecute them, they could not preserve 
unity: sees nothing in the Declaration but 
you may weil dispense with, but the preser- 
vation of the laws. Ifyou shall go so far as 
a law for the Declaration, it will be no differ- 
ence, only the Declaration turned into a law, 
and so you have your end in it: moves to ap- 
point a committee to prepare a Bill to that 
end, which cannot but appear.well, both to 
king and people. 

Sir Tho. Meres ts one of those that think 
* ease fit for tender consciences,’ in the words 
of Breda Declaration, ‘ for union of the Pro- 
testant subjects ;’ but how shall we proceed? 
No committee can do it, that is numerous: 
three men of a committee better to draw a bill, 
than 12 upon the subject-matter of a vote: 
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would appoint to-morrow for this end, that no 
Jealousy may be objected: knows how matters 
will go when money is passed : would not have 
this debate stop the Addressto the king. 

Mr. Cheney. Would have persons withdraw, 
to add a few words to the Address, of uniting 
his majesty’s Protestant subjecte. 

Sir John Monson thinks it not proper to 
add any thing to the Address, until we have 
passed this address by vote: moves for to- 
morrow, to take this business into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Crouch. The question is, Agree, or 
not, with the committee ;’ adding to the Ad- 
dress is but to distract things; and if you 
agree not with the committee, then it is irre- 
gular to debate adding. 

Mr. Garroway. It would have looked so 
like bargaining, if the committee had put it in, 
that they waved adding any thing to it. 

Sir Rd. Temple. The committee left out 
the addition, because they expected some pre- 
vious vote from you. Though the manner was 
not concluded in your debate, yet every man 
agreed to the matter of the Declaration : will 
it not be an abrupt Address to the king to 
find fault with the Declaration, and not say 
any way you would have the thing remedied in 
the matter? What difficulty do you put upon 
the king ? Would it not be proper for you now 
to speak it, that you have it under consi-. 
deration to provide for relief of dissenting 
brethren ? Would have a vote passed, to take 
Dissenters into consideration, and have it put 
into your Address, 

Sir Tho. Lee would have you informed by 
the chairman of the committee, whether ever 
it was debated to have it part of your Address, 

Mr. Powle. No sense of your committee 
that it should be part of your Address. 

Mr. Vaughan denies that it was the sense of 
the committee: they thought it unparliamen- 
tary to inform the king of any such thing, and 
they had no ground for it; for until you had 
voted the thing, they could add nothing to it. 

Sir Rob. Howard. You must first put the 
question of ‘ agreeing with the committee’ be- 
fore you can add any thing. 

Col. Birch does not agree with those gen- 
tlemen. Jet is not parliamentary to add (if 
you intend it) after having voted the thing. 
The thing moved to be added, could not ap- 
pear to be true at the committee: would al- 
ways have the king thanked by Dissenters. 
The committee could not do it, the house hav- 
ing not voted the thing of Indulgence: desires 
it for the honoar of the king, that you make a 
vote for taking the thing into consideration, 
and then vote your Address. | 

It was then resolved, “‘ That this house doth 
agree with the committee in the Petition and 
Address.” ae 

Sir Tho. Meres, What will you do with this 
Address? The Address must go to the king, 
and it is usual to send to the king to know 
when he will command us to wait on hin, by 
some of the lords of the council of our house. 
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Mr. Garrowcy has seen many laws passed, 
with much zeal, against Nonconformists and 
Dissenters in this house, and much hardship 

upon the people, but without effect: would 
have all things done with sobricty aod tender- 
ness, and for that end would have a vote from 
this house, that you will declare so much to 
his majesty in this Message; we can make nu 
other promise, but that we have such a thing 
under consideration, though we cannot see the 
effect upon debate. 

Sir C. Harbord. Usually the lords concur- 
rence is asked, and hopes they will agree with 
you. ; 

Mr. Crouch would know what this Bill should 
be brought in fur, upon what heads, what you 
would add, or repeal? Seconds the motion for 
the lords concurrence, 

Mr. Seymour. Never thought it fit to per- 
secute or prosecute any person, that believes 
not as he believes; it may have the power of 
the sword, but not the power of godliness: 
when this Address is presented to the king, 
would have it declared to the king, that this 
house has it under consideration. 

Sir Win. Coventry is the same man in this 
to day, as he was the other day at the debate 
of the Declaration. That thing was knocked 
oo the head at the committee, because no 
order from you ; and the committee thought it 
hot fit to promise that which we were not cer- 
tain to effect, and that was the great reason at 
the committee. If we promise, we must per- 
form, though to our detriment: the committee 
must have heads to work upon: some are fur 
indulging Protestant subjects only, and some 
for extending it to Catholic subjects. It may 
be, those great promissory words may amount 
to more than either you or the king means: 
would have Monday set apart for the matter of 
Dissenters to be taken into consideration, 
though he believes men are, by the discourse 
of the thing, prepared in their opinions, though 
not in their judgments. 

Sir Tho. Lee thinks it necessary that now 
you do something, because possibly something 
in your Address to the king may startle those 
kind of people, the Dissenters: to pass a ge- 
neral vote may be so construed, that it may 
perhaps be too general; such a vote, perhaps, 
never passed here before: moves for a Bill for 
Uniting Protestant subjects. Here is ground 
for you, though he would be glad to see a man 
so happy as to comprehend all your senses in 
that bill: pass the vote, and I hope something 
may be done this day. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Though the thing 
be of as great importance and large extent as 
may be, if you intend to thrive in the Address 
to the king, you must prepare something of 
such a vote, as is mentioned, to the king: 
would have no Bill admitted, but upon your 
vote, and reasons for it. 
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Sir Rob. Howard, As you would confirm 
the minds of some, so you would give terror 
to others. You must du something to indulge 
as well as unite; it is uot fair to bind it up 
thus. 

Sir Rob. Carr is pleased with Carew’s mo- 
tion. Fur aught he thinks, be that pretends 
to be ove thing, may be a Turk in his heart, 
and therefure would have it general. 

Sir Tho. Meres does believe the word ‘ ease’ 
is the business which is disputable, whether 
tuleration or comprehension, The words uf his 
majesty’s Speech are, ‘ ease of Protestant sub- 
Jects in matters of Religion.’ 

Col. Birch. If you will give indulgence in 
an act of parliament, your yuestion must be 
‘ for ease of Protestant Subjects.’ Moves for it: 

Sir G. Downing: You intend this vote to be 
presented to the king; he should be loth you 
tell the king what we shall not be able to do: 
would, on Monday, have the house in a grand 
coinmittee, and stop the Address in the inean 
tume., 

Sir John Duncombe. Upon this debate of 
tender consciences, every man is for himself, 
and excluding others. Le speaks of a tender 
conscience-man, such as has been born in his 
religion, and lives peaceably in it: do what is 
agreeable to charity; Jay not your foundation 
tou narrow ; let all have the benefit of indul- 
gence. Not an universal ease, but you must 
qualify it. They all are alike to him. He 
would consider none of them for indulgence as 
opposite to the Church of England. The last 
session, the motion for indulgence was di- 
verted : thinks no peace now without it : would 
have the debate be ‘ for ease of tender con- 
sciences.’ 

Sir C. Harbord, The king, in this business, 
is most troubled of all men. Something must 
be done, we shall else put the king upon some 
great necessity: would have a bill ‘ for ease of 
tender consciences in matters of Religion,’ and 
that will be capacious enough: has regard to 
the church, as built upon the state, the mo- 
narchy. ; 

Mr. Harwood secs something at the brink 
of men’s lips that will not come out; our alm | 
is to bring all dissenting men into the Pro- 
testant Church, and he that is not willing to 
come into the Church should not have ease. 
Many of these persons differ not but in disci- 
pline, not in doctrine: would have the ques- 
tion * for Dissenters of the Protestant subjects 
only.’ : 

Mr. Milward is for debating this business in 
a grand committee, that persuns may reply 
one upon another. They may be seemingly 
Protestants, yet not truly so: he has a great 
tenderness for such as have been brought up in 
their religion : would have a diiference between 
monarchical dissenters and antimonarchical, 

Sir Lancelot Lake would spare tender con- 


Sir Nich. Curew. ‘ Tender conscience’ is of | sciences, because so few make any consciences 


large extent; Turks, Jews, &c. have con- 


of their ways: before we proceed, would have 


sciences: would have ‘ uniting Protestant sub- | us agree in the definition of a tender con- 


jects’ added to the 


question, 
Vox. IV. 


science.’ 
2M 
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Mr. Garroway. In plain English, would not 
put Romanists in the Bill: would give them some 
ease, but would have them publicly in all their 
robes; and if you might see them in all their 
frippery, believes you would not have so many 
of them. If the Papists had arrived at their 
end, you had not sat here now: would have 
them favoured, but not as trees to bear fruit, 
only as pillars to be seen, they giving no such 
liberty in any place of the world, they having 
Inquisitions and persecutions. 

Col. Strangways conceives that the Decla- 
ration, issued out in the war, was to have 
peace at home: would not have it in any 
man’s power to hurt the Church ; first consider 
the Protestant interest, and put that to the 
question. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry hopes you will pro- 
vide something that men may not be outlawed: 
a preliminary vote cannot be brought in, for 
you are not resolved whether comprehension 
or toleration: thinks it a thing of the greatest 
consequence in the world to Lind up yourselves, 
and not hear reasons first. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. It was an insinuation from 
ill people, that the late king had an inclination 
to Popery. After Edgehill fight he did de- 
clare, ‘that the Papists in the parliament's 
army were equal, if not more, in number, than 
in his own.? He blamed much the remissness 
of the Papists in that battle, that they did not 
their duty: will say nothing to their estates, 
but to be part of this Bill will destroy all our 
religion: until 11 Fliz. no difference in Reli- 
gion ; all went to Church, until Pius vth's Bull 
came forth, dissolving all allegiance of her 
subjects to her. No acts were made agaist 
the Papists until 22 Eliz. In king James's 
time, the jealousies of that religion were much 
the cause of what followed: the duke of Or- 
mood made a treaty with that army in Ireland, 
to the end he might preserve the king’s person, 
then in danger in Eugland, and they were, by 
those articles, to have liberty of open profession 
of their religion, and equal numbers of officers 
in the army there. They fell from this, and 
declared for the Pope, and so they showed 
their loyalty; but the parliament army, when 
they were better informed, Inid their arms at 
the king’s feet, under general Monk—Molinos, 
4uares, and many other Jesuits, held it lawful 
to depose kings. One has written a book at 
Paris, which he is ready to publish when called 
for, that proves the Jesuits were the authors of 
the king’s death. These people, out of an ex- 
cellent good intention, commit high treason 
every day, going to jails to convert people con- 
demned ; they get into our houses, perverting 
people every day; surely his majesty’s good 
antentions are abused. 

Mr. Waller, Whether general words of in- 
clusion? thinks rather general words, because 
he would not have an act of despair on Papists. 
There are but two ways of changing religion, 
by act of parliament, or by force ; by parlia- 
ment impossible, none coming in here amongst 
us. If we were to make new laws against them 
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again, we could not do it: has a sense of kind- 
ness for any persons that suffer, Our Saviour 
had some for him that suffered with him : hopes 
the Papists may be capable of some favour, as 
well as other dissenters. 

Sir Tho, Littleton, We ought hot to make 
the Address partial as to Dissenters: in the 
king’s Speech the Papists are not spoken of. 
It is better to reduce the Papist tu something, 
for he is now always in fear, and yet, always 
escapes: would have a full answer to the king’s 
Declaration. 

Sir Tho. Meres. What is it that makes us 
now so zealous in this question, but our fears 
of Popery? And he hoped never to have oc- 
casion to speak to it here: let us take care 
that, whilst we dispute the indulging the Pro- 
testant subjects, the third dog does not take 
the bone from us both. 

Mr. Attorney Finch, You are labouring to 
put a question in terms exclusive. It is an un- 
natural way to exclude ease uf persons: at a 
committee you have lately voted an Address 
to the king. The king may believe that the 
manner, and not the matter, docs displease 
you. Your thinking his Declaration illegal 
cannot be gratetul to him. Vulgarly speaking, 
a Protestant is a negative, viz. not a Papist, 
but, affirmatively, what, is difficult to detine. 
If a Protestant, according to the Church of 
England, you exclude all persons that differ 
but in one article. We cannot consider reli- 
gion in parliament, but as part of the civil go- 
vernment; its doctrine, God forbid we should : 
does any man hope ever to see the time that 
there shall be never a Papist in England? He 
may hope never to see an error, and yet the 
Scripture says, ‘ there must be errors, that 
they that are approved may be made perfect.’ 
In all times there were Roman Catholics, 
though the Bull of Pius v. in ia Eliz.’s 
tine, and the Powder Treason in king James’s 
time, fired every man with indignation. Priests 
there will ever be. Queen Eliz, employed lord 
Clanrickard, a papist, in highest trust. They 
may do good, when impossibility is taken from 
them of doing harm: when you go and tell 
the king he is mistaken, and that no tempera- 
ment or relaxation, believes it will have no 
vote: we are masters of our vote, but not of 
the interpretation of standers-by. Hopes it 
will suit with all the ends of tt ale Christi- 
anity, if the vote be general, and it iS for your 
honour to have it so. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. It has been said, the 
word ‘ Protestant’ excludes the Papists: would 
have have the word ‘ Protestant’ to stand, that 
they may know you use some other manner of 
kindness, than to the Papists. The king has 
restrained his faveurs to them; I would have 
you do so too. Believes it is the intention of 
no man here to equalize them in his thoughts. 
Here he stopped a while, and desired leave a 
ittle for recollection, and then proceeded. ] 
He supposes the Declaration was to quiet per- 
sons 10 consideration of their numbers, so that 
the Papists have no claim, if few, then not 
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cunsiderable. Ifso few as we apprehcnd and 
hope, they are not considerable in the war; if 
many, it 1s time to look after them, and hinder 
the growth, and would not mingle them there- 
fore, but retain the word ‘ Protestant’ in the 
question. 

Sir Rob. Carr likes neither the papists nor 
dissenters, but the papists have fought for the 
king, the others have not; therefure would 
bave more kindness for them. 

Mr. Powle never thought of extirpating.the 
Papists, but would not have them equal to us. 
Their insolence is the complaint in every street. 
This has filled the minds of the people with 
apprehensions. They have abused the king’s 
favour, There are some good and some bad 
among them. Would have the nation secured 
of our own religion, especially seeing that 
some of them have crept into commands and 
employments : would have the word § Protes- 
tant’ in the question. 

Sir Henry Herbert is not for enlarging the 
question, for the Papists at this time enjoy 
liberties heyond us. ‘They are neither sheriffs, 
constables, nor tything-men, nor are any laws 
put in execution against them. Knows very 
well that at Edgehill battle, the late king com- 
plained that they did not their duty, and dur- 
tog the war they lay couchant at Worcester. 
Religion is to be preferred before all considera- 
tions. The best foundation of tbe state is 
religion ; it makes men more peaceable and 
better subjects. The Quaker and Anabaptist 
have no foundation. He has greater apprehen- 
sions of the Papists than of any others. Su- 
perfetations of religion are horrible. Has 
travelled, and (he thanks God) came home a 
better Protestant than he went. Their wine is 
the better in France by being brought into 
England, but our gentry worse by going into 
France. The Papists are wholly excluded 
out of the question ; for they are not quiet and 
peaceable men, as others are. 

twas then resolved, nem. con. “ That a 
Bill be brought in for the Ease of his majesty’s 
Protestant subjects that are Dissenters in 
matters of Religion from the Church of 
England.” 7 

Debate on desiring the Concurrence of the 
Lords to the Address.] The question being 
put, That the Concurrence of the Lords be 
nba to the Petition and Address to the 

ing, 

_ Mr, Swynfin said, If you had voted, upon a 
single vote, what laws to be suspended, and 
what not, you must have gone to the lords; 
but now it is involved with other things, you 
cannot; your Message must have been singly 
upon the vote. It isa matter in which the 

S cannot agree with you, viz. You say you 
have taken the matter of the Speech into con- 
sideration 3 if the lords have not, they cannot 
agree with you. For a single judgment unin- 
volved, you must go to them, and for an opi- 
nion in law. ' 

Sir Ra. Temple. No precedent that ever 
we went.single to the king-in things of this 


nature without the lords. You went to the 
king and offered him reasons for what you 
could not concur with ‘in his Speech. About 
relaxation in the Petition of Right, you went 
to the lords to join with you in petitioning the 
king, that the laws might have their free course. 
This Address is to the same effcct. We never 
went alone in a public concern of the kingdom 
to the king. The matter of your Petition isa 
judgement in law. Hopes not for a good suc- 
_cess if you go without the lords. ‘If you take 
this course, the lords may justly object, that 
you declare law without them; the-king may 
possibly say, he will have the ad-.ce of the 
lords before he gives an answer, and will think 
it unreasonable to do it, without consulting the 
lords and the judges. 


Mr. Attorney Finch. The former going 


without the lords, about the Declaration of - 
Breda, was no judgment of law. Did you 
ever desire a Proclamation against the Papists, 
but by both Speakers, hand in hand? Do you 
think this matter of less consequence? He 
vranted this indulgence to peers as well as 
commons. If they shall differ from you, it lies 
at their doors, and you have discharged your- 
selves, Will not you acquaint the lords in an 
universal judgment of law? The king may 
deny it because not parliamentary. To send it 
to the lords, is the way to make it mure easily 
pass, and it is for your honour to do so. 


Sir Win. Cocentry. When you asked liberty 


of access to the king’s person, it was for your- 
selves, not the lords. In the Petition of Right 
there was more need than in this, for that had 
the force of a law. We usually go tothe lords 
when things are in doubt ; but may we not by 
ourselves claim our laws, and that they may 
have a free course ? Some among the lords 
may be distasted with your vote. It may be, 
the lords will have conferences to delay. In 
all the debates we have avuided disputes of 
prerogative and liberties ; the committee would 


not touch reasons for fear of offence. Will 


you go from your former precedents, and put 
hazard of conferences, which will put us upon 
arguing what we would not argue here, and 
put ourselves upon that rock we would avoid ? 


Mr. Milward.. In your vote you have de- 


clared the law, and now you would avoid the 
judgment of the highest judicature. The Petition 
of Right is de jure to be granted, and therefore 
the lords to be consulted. Before the lords 
come to Addresses they will consider, and con- 


ferences are natural, and can never be avoided 


in any transaction with the lords.—The Ques- 


tion being put that the concurrence of the 
lords be desired, &c, it passed in the negative, 
125 to 110. 

Sir Job Charlton quits the Chair, and Mr. 
Seymour chosen in his place.] Feb, 15. The 
Speaker, Sir Job Charlton, being much indis- 
posed®, the house adjourned to Tuesday, Feb. 
18; when being met, and the Speaker's in- 


* ¢ Some insinuated that the Speaker was 
sick of his post.” Grey. 
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disposition growing still more upon him, that 
he was not able to attend the service of the 
house, and having, by letters, desired leave of 
his majesty and the house to resign the place 
of Speaker, and retire into the country, Mr. 
Edward Seymour, eldest son of sir Edw. Sey- 
mour, bart. being nominated and recom- 
mended, by Mr. Secretary Coventry, as.a fit 
person, both in respect of his ability and ex- 
perience, as also of his constitution and health 
of body, for the Speaker ; he was accordingly 
chosen, presented, and approved of by his maj. 

Debate on the Bill for granting Ease to Pro- 
testant. Di:senters.| Feb. 19. The house re- 
solved into a committee, to take into consider- 
ation the subject-matter of a Bill for Ease to 
his maj.’s Protestant subjects, who are Dis- 
senters, in matters of Religion, from the Church 
of England. 

Sir Lancelot Lakr, citing a passage in St. 
John of those who called themselves Jews and 
were not, moved to have the 39 Articles read, 
and would have that the test. 

Mr. Hale moved to know what the gentle- 
men concerned in the king’s Declaration would 
move you in, for redress of their grievances. 

Sir Tho. Lee, Our debate is trom the late 

_ vote, who you would have ‘ eased.” Would 
have the question to ‘ Subscribers to the Arti- 
cles of the Church of Engtand,’ and thiuks that 
a good test. 

Sir Nich. Carcw would have the Church of 
England as strong as you can against the 
Church of Rome. Would be loth to ask tole- 
ration of them. Would take in ‘ those that 
dissent not in matters of doctrine. 

Sir John Birkenhead. The leveller will not 
have the ministcr have two livings, nor the 
gentleman two manors, no emperor, no king. 
Are such as these the men you would ease ? 
Before you consider what ease to give them, 
know from them what they would have, for 
one thing will not please them all; but says 
one, Who represents them? By licences granted 
since the Declaration you may know who 
represents them. And made a large discourse 
of our Religion settled by act of parliament, . 

Mr. Gurreway. We are all beholden to 
Birkenhead for telling us that the parliament 
makes Religion, and the Articles, valid. Con- 
sider your vote and your Address, Dissenters 
are many, and not one vote can comprehend 
them all: would make your first steps to bring 
in the better sort, and if you find the door 
too strait, make it wider to bring in more, 
Moves, for the least, so many ‘ as will agree 
to the 39 Articles, or as many of them as 
relate to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ We have people that would come in: 
the Papists are under an anathema, and can- 
not come in under pain of excommunication, 

_Mr. Secretary Coventry. It is a good mo- 
tion, made to see what those out of the Church 
do desire. A man would give something to 
get something, but would not give something 
to get nothing. We confess that things of 
ceremony are in themselves indifferent, and 
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therefore they keep out, and may have the 
same arguments with the Papists of salvation 
in their Church, and not in ours, &c. [t is 
contessed that never any Liturgy was like our 
Common Prayer. We may suppose that all 
people here are for the Common Prayer, 
because said in the house every day. Whatdo 
we mean by ‘taking in?’ It muy be to be 
lnshops, and bring the Covenant upon their 
backs. It we take them so in, we leare our- 
selves out. 

Mr. Vaughan, If any one asks, Who are 
these Dissenters representatives? We are their 
representatives, as for other people, and we 
must judge what is fit for them. Put some 
test upon them, and then we may know what 
to be relaxed. 

Mr. Crouch, ‘ Ease’ implies a burden of 
some weight. Would any physician advise 
with a patient, without knowing what he ails? 
Would know what it is would satisfy these 
people, before we proceed any farther. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. It is reasonable that 
you consider them to whom you would ‘ give 
ease.” Did not know that the levellers, as 
many others, were religious, before Birkenhead 
called them so. And another sort he men- 
tioned, those who believed Christianity because 
settled by act of parliament, knows not where 
that sort is. Moves that the persons we shall 
take care of, may be those that will subscribe 
to the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and will take the oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy. | 

Sir Tho. Doleman would not have it extend 
to such, as allow a Dispensation for such as 
take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 

Sir Wm. Coventry does not nse to controvert 
what Birkenhead said, but to rectify an error. 
Does doubt that it may be apprehended that 
“ such as will take the Oaths af Allesance and 
Supremacy’ shall be capable of preferment in 
the Church of England. The test that must 
be put upon persons to make them capable of 
preferment, must be a farther thing. 

Resolved, at the committee, “ That ease 
shall be given to his majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects that will subscribe to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy.” 

Sir Philip Warwick, That you may be able 
to do something, moves that the Convocation 
may have the business to consider of it. 

Sir [ho, Lee. Thinks this ‘ ease,’ in order 
to taking them into the Church, may be ‘a 
great ease to them.’ By this vote, they may 
comfortably follow their trades. Ceremonies 
are necessary for your house, and for the 
church, as your cloaths are for your person. 
Would next have it taken into consideration. 
what shall make them capable of Preferment 
in the Church. : 

Mr. Love.* What would satisfy them, 1s a 
Peron Reais Oo A NS Od RO aE eee mee = 

* This gentleman, who was an alderman of 
the City of London, was himself a Duissenter. 
See p. 538. Note. 
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question no man here can answer, but for once 

desires leave to personate these people. Hopes 

that all, that shall reap the fruits of this bill. 

will demonstrate their gratitude to the king and 

this house, by their quiet deportment. .He 

confesses he has no kindness for them that de- | 
sire so immodest a thing as Preferment in the ! 
Church, unless they are conformable to the | 
laws. Nor do they desire to be exempted 

from all chargeable offices, paying of tythes, to 

the poor or church, one office excepted, viz. 

that of church-warden only, and not without 

being willing to pay a fine for the contempt. 

They desire that, after the test, you will per- 

mit those that are preachers to preach, but 

not without the magistrates leave, the doors 

open and in the public churches, when no di- 

vine service is there. [This latter motion he 

retracted, being generally decried.] He said 

he mentioned ‘in the Church’ because they 

could not be thought to plot in such a place. 

This is the sense of most of the Dissenters, 

and will please them, and, he hopes, this com- 

mittee also. 

Colonel Strangways. Whatever the parlia- 
meot shall make to unite, he shall be for it, 
but never to set up altar against altar. One 
sort of Dissenters you bope to gain, another 
you never hope. Does value those Churches 
that have charity, and damn not all opinions 
different from them. Would do this business 
as if he were immediately to answer it to God. 
If they were things commanded, or forbidden 
by God, would not alter them. He puts no 
value upon ceremonies, which are alterable, 
according to time and prudence. Would con- 
mder what you ordain, that things may be 
obeyed. We may remember what principles 
brought the king to the block. ‘Those princi- 
ae were never grounded upon the Church of 

ngland. Do what becomes good Christians 
and moderate men. Would not have these 
lnws of ease made perpetual; would see how 
they behave themselves upon it. 

Sir John Duncombe hopes this house will well 
consider what they are about, before they 
make alaw. This may sway the very govern- 
ment so as to overbalance it. Will never 
think it fit that those men should have < ease,’ 
that, when the Church says, you must suffer or 
die ; and they say youmustfight. Invite them 
to you, bat never form them into bodies; lose 
nothing yourselves. Their principles are not 
consistent with honest people; let them not 
set up a government by themselves, for the 
Presbyterian will ever be for a Commonwealth. 
Would have trial of them for a year, by some 
law, and no longer. 

Sir Tho, Lee. In 35 Eliz. there was some- 
thing of this nature. Would have the act to 
be upon revival, not perpetual, but to try them 
during this war. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry desires that those, 
that are in the Church, may be clear in the 
Church. Is for a temporary toleration. In 
Holland they have no leave for any public re- 
hgion but that of Calvin. The law favours 


temporary. 


none else; the rest are by connivance. Would 
have the: indulgence here temporary. 

Mr. Powle. To repeal all laws from queen 
Eliz.’s time against Dissenters would be very 
dangerous. Would only have the indulgence 
To the end of the next session of 
parliament would have freedom from all penal 
laws, ecclesiastical or temporal, and then con- 
sider of qualifications for preferment. 

Sir KR. Howard. No laws can be suspended, 
unless named particularly, They bind not 
else. It will be a strange thing, at one blow 
to execute all the laws since queen Eliz.’s time. 

Col. Birch. Their argument of things in- 
different in ceremonies, we cannot well answer 
them. Till you have some expcrience in the 
thing, would not have one stone taken ont of 
the building. If we must enumerate the laws 
in this, why not in every thing else? We may 
say ‘any law, statute, &c. to the contrary, not- 
withstanding.” 

Feb. 18. p.m. The Speaker reported, that 
he had, according to their direction, presented 
their humble Petition and Address to his ma- 
Jesty, who was pleased to return this answer, 
‘ That it was of importance, and he would take 
it into his consideration.’ | 

Feb. 20. In a grand committee for prepare 
ing a Bill for granting Ease to his majesty’s 
Protestant Dissenting subjects, &c.* 

Sir Lionel Jenkins.t As to receiving the 


* “ Great pains were taken by the court to 
divert the Popery Bill. They proposed that 
some regard might he had to Protestant Dis- 
senters, and that their meetings might be al- 
Inwed, By this means they hoped to have set 
them and the Church party into new heats; 
for now all were united against Popery. Love, 
who served for the city of London, and was 
himself a Dissenter, saw what ill effects any 
such quarrels might have: so he moved, ‘ That 
an effectual security might be found against 
Popery, and that nothing might interpose till 
that wasdone. When that was over, then they 
would try to deserve some favour : but at pre- 
sent, they were willing to lie under the severity 
of the laws, rather than clog a more necessary 
work with their concerns.’ So a vote passed 
to bring in a Bill in favour of the Protestant 
Dissenters, though there was not time enough, 
nor unanimity enough, to finish one this ses- 
sion. But this prudent behaviour of theirs 
softened the Church party.” Burnet. 

t “ Jenkins was a man of exemplary life 
and considerably learned: but he was dull and 
slow. He was suspected of leaning to Popery, 
though very unjustly. But he wasset on every 
punctilio of the Church of England to supers 
stition, and was a great asserter of the Divine 
Right of monarchy, and was for carrying the 
prerogative too high. He neither spoke nor 
writ well; but being so eminent for the most 
courtly qualifications, other matters were the | 
more easily dispensed with. All his speeches 
and arguments against the Exclusion were 
heard with indignation.” Buroett. 
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Commenion twice a year in the parish churches 
for both lewd persons and sectaries, some per- 
sons are of no religion at all, and may be known 
by being kept from the communion till they 
amend. Humbly moves that, whatever you 
would do for these persons, you will support 
the Church; that a new Altar may not be 
erected for these persons, and that no new law 
may erect them any new Churches for public 
worship.” 

Sir Win. Coventry offers to consideration 
what we may do to keep persons in the Church, 
and to briny in such as are out; tor when all is 
done, the preservation of religion must be in 
the Church of England established by law, and 


we must strengthen that, wherein our main de-— 


fence does lie, against popery and policy. 
Whereas now the Dissenters bave the disad- 
vantage of their labours, fur want of Prefer- 
ment, by coming in they may have the benefit 
of them. Moves that what has been laid on 
them, without the convocations, may be taken 
off, as those things laid on since the king came 
in, by Act of Parliament, as Covenant, Assent 
and Consent, &c. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry, As for removing 
the Covenant, if we are to increase our garrison, 
would not do it with those that have the plague. 
It was a brave vote the burning the Covenant, 
and by dispensing with the renuuciation of the 
Covenant, you may burn your vote with the 
Covenant. This is a calling in other men iv 
triumph over the Church of England. 

Mr. Vaughan. If the Covenant be a false 
oath, there is no need of renunciation; taking 
the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy voids 
all that. If we say ‘no mano shall or can be, 
of the Church of England, that comes not up 
to all the strictness of the Ceremonies,’ it is to 
make ours as infallible as the Church of Rome 
makes hers. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. You have con- 
demned the Covenant to be burnt, and will 
you bring it in again? Shall we be more mer- 
ciful than God is, to bring in men without re- 
penting? 

Mr. Garroway. The case is altered now; 
we are providing that the Church of England 
shall not be devoured by the Papist. If we 
answer not our vote by an Act, wonders not 
that now we must fence off the thing. Things 
are not so clear: we ate not at the end of the 


* “ Sir Lionel Jenkins was, at the time of 
this debate, judge of the admiralty, judge of 
the prerogative court of Canterbury, and 

rincipal of Jesus college, Oxford, which last 
ve resizned in 1673, when he was sent pleni- 
potenuiary tothe treaty of Cologn, as he was 
also to that of Nimeguen, in 1678. In 1679, 
he succeeded Mr. Coventry in the place of Se- 
cretary of State, which he resigned for a valu- 
able consideration in 1684, and died the year 
after.” See Biog. Brit. Mr. North calls him 
‘* the most faithtul dradge of a Secretary that 
ever the court had.” Life of Lord Keeper 
Guilford, p. 229. 


war; let us reconcile persons. Shall we leave 
the people in confusion? Now we will neither 
let them out, nor in. Shall we put them out 
of the nation? It may he, we shall leave few 
in. Though our medicine may seem empirical, 
yet, in the danger we are in, we must make 
use of it. Moves to take off the Oath of As- 
sent and Consent, and the renunciation of the 
Covenant. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Will you have 
them make subscription to what they neither 
‘assent’ nor ‘consent’ to? Let one of them be 
taken in, either ‘ Assent’ or ‘ Consent.’ : 

Sir Lionel Jenkins does not know what the 
Dissenters mean by taking away the Oath of 
‘Assent and Consent.’ Who are these con- 
tended for? Not the laymen; their ministers 
only. If they conform, they need not sub-. 
scribe; if not, they need not contend for it. 

Sir Join Duncombe. Lf we knew what would 
ease them, would willingly hear them; we 
know not what pains them, and theretore not 
what will ease them. Does to thus much agree, 
that he would leave the thing as you found it. 
If we believed that the Covenant was the only 
clog, would take that away, but would have 
the Declaration what it is. 

Sir Phalip Warwick moves to have the words 
‘ other persons’ in the renunciation of the Co- 
venant left, and believes most of the Dissenters 
will not scruple the rest. 


Mr. Secretary Coventry. Many will say 


| they are not obliged by it, because they have 


not taken it. Thinks we are not to buy those 
persons off (that think themselves obliged by the 
Covenant, that have taken it) at so dear a rate. 

Mr. Harwood. We are not buying these 
persons, but you are making an experiment 
but for twelve months: The Covenant will 
expire of itself in nine years, in regard it 1s but 
temporary. Would have the question put. 

Sir Rd. Temple. He that does come into 
the Church does materially renounce the Co- 
venant. Men will not make forcible confes- 
stons ; it is voluntary that is required. Many 
have said ‘that by renouncing the Covenant 
they shall lose their interest with all men.’ It 
is a branch not essential to the Charch; it is 
against the nature of a renunciation to be 
forced. A man would ask forgiveness for an 
injury done if not forced to it. 

Col. Strangways. We argue the thing now, 
asa civil consideration, among men of true 
reputation, not to do an unjust thing. Would 
have no man come in that does not renounce, 
with his tongue and heart, this odious Co- 
venant. 

Sir Tho. Osborne. Would have as es 
Dissenters brought in as may be: Does thin 
this most unreasonable, and cannot consent to 
it; it is both to the king and this house: to the 
king, because we should seem to encourage 
the wickedness of those men; to the house, 
because of the vote, &c. No man, he thinks, 
will ever come in, and he would exclude them. 
It is a great scandal to bring them in by special 
act of parliament. The nation groans under 


t 
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it, and he thinks they would return inte re- 
bellion. | 


Mr. Street. Those that are still fond of the. 


Covenant, suppose you intend them not. He 


supposes persons will not renounce it for their: 


reputation’s sake. This k. James calls, in con- 
ference at Hampton-court, ‘a Scottish argu- 
ment.’ There were then in England but 49 Dis- 
senters. You will now gratify but a few in dis- 
pensing with it. At the Savoy Debate they 
agreed not what they would have; in the time 
of the war they made use of it as a enare to 
such as had not taken it. They that are fond of 
this idol, let them keep it, but never let it 
come into the Church. 

Sir Wm, Coventry thinks that dispensing 
with the Covenant will strengthen you against 
such as will not take the Oath of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, who hold any thing lawful 
that the Pope commands, but would not press 
it under the notion of a thing that may be of 
scandal. They desire to speak and toswear only 
for themselves, and not for others; therefore 
would have them eccept it to themselves, and 
not to others. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. These persons did 
take the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. 
' In keeping out the fox from the flock, shail I 
let in the wolf? 

Mr. Vaughan. This which stands in your 
Act is a reproach to them that they have been 
traitors; if it has authority, the Declaration 
does Jessen it already. Desires the distinc- 
won only may he removed. 

Col. Birch rises up, because some persons 
here were not old enough to see what was done 
formerly. After he had the honour to come 
into this house, some intentions were to renew 
the Covenant. Cromwell, Ireton, and the rest, 
would not have it done. He said then, that 
these men would alter the government, and 
the house then would have sent them to the 
tower: he never saw such mettle in this house; 
he had forty notes sent him, *¢ Stick to the Co- 
venant and you shall die.” This was his 
greatest inducement to stick to it: Not one of 
these men could be brought to change the go- 
Vernment. Love lost his life for it; the Pres- 
byterian party declared against the king’s mur- 
der. To the Restoration of the king all agreed. 
Had he not engaged for the king, by the Co- 
venant, he had pee bimselt twenty-one 
mprisonments 
king was restored, these were the men we only 
durst trust: he had never gone to the king at 
Worcester, but with sincere intentions. For 
the Engagement, he cannot find any of that 
persuasion that took it. It is a harder matter 
to make a man renounce, repent, and confess 
publicly, which 3s so much done in private 
confession. 

Sir Rob. Carr. At the same time that the 
Covenant was pressed in the house, damnable 
heresy was coupled with the hierachy—reflect- 
ing on col. Birch. 

Sir Tho. Lee rs loth, as they were then con- 
pled, that now any protestant should be joined 


e has suffered. When the | 


with Popery. But woaders, in all the argu- 
ments, that reputation should be “a Seotch 
argument” and not an English one. The 
house was of opinion, when the Act of Uni- 
formity passed, that it was a prejudice to the 
kingdom that the renunciation of the Cove- 
nant should be perpetual. It is but for a few 
years to come. 

Sic Tho. Osborne. If there he any one that 
thinks himself under the obligation of this Co- 
venant, he is no good man, Mr. Calamy dis- 
coursed and pressed the bringing in the king 
on conditions, when be came to him that com- 
manded next under gen. Monk. 

Mr. Garroway. Uses this as @ counter-poi- 
son, and no otherwise, against those that re- 
nounce the Oath of Allegiance aud Supremacy. 
A great many persons are not concerned in the 
Covenant—a few old gentlemen. Says no- 
thing of former things, but moves for the present 
pacification of England. 

Mr, Love did hope to see yesterday some 
good issue. Some men may possibly think 
what principles he is of, which he is not 
ashamed to own and justify. Must give his 
vote, that such as will renounce the Covenant, 
as to their own obligation to it, without refer- 
ence to others, shall be left out of the excep- 
tion? but this will amount to little or no gene- 
ral Ease. Moves fora general Indulgence, by 
wa comprehension. 

ebate on a Motion, to desire an Answer 
from the Keng to the Message.} Feb. 22. Sir 
John Hotham. Moves for “a desire to his 
maj. for a speedy Anewer to the last Address 
of this house.” 

Mr. Palmes seconds the motion, for some of 
the lords of the Council of this house to move 
his majesty in it. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. It is but a few days 
since we made the Address; and his maj. has 
taken time to consider of it. . | 

Sir Rob. Dillington. Possibly his maj.-may 
have forgotten our address; ard desires he 
may be minded of it, in all bumbleness, for a 
gracious Answer. 

Sir John Hotham, he thought ‘a speedy 
Answer would be a ‘ gracious’ one, and meant 
no otherwise by the word ‘ speedy’ without any 
intention of unmannerliness. 

Sir John Duncombe. Whll you precipitate 
an Answer from the king? He has not seen 
such a thing in the house the twelve years we 
have sat: why so hastv? No man, in common 
conversation, is pressed at this rate: Is troubled 
he must speak against it. Do not let these 
things interrupt you: Lay these things by; and 
let the Speaker leave the chair. 

Sir Nich. Carew. We sit not again till Tues- 
day, and it is some time for an answer, Whe~ 
ther Declaration can be a law, or parliament- 
law, a law? This is only to enable us to pay 
our money the more cheerfully. 

Col. Birch. The house has declared their 
Opinion of the Declaration: thinks that this 
business to day will not go well without the 
Message. Dissenters will think, by your vote 
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the other day, they shall have no benefit of 
thisday. This day will prepare you the better 
for that motion to the king; therefore would 
not have it made till after to-day. 

Sir Philip Musgrave doubts not of an An- 
awer from the king to our satisfaction: thinks 
the Message too quick : those of the lords of the 
council hearing your desires, will, he supposes, 
mind the king of an Answer: is agaiust the 
question. 

The Speaker remembers no precedent of this 
nature, but towards the latter end of a session. 

Mr. Hopkins. Iu the case of lord Arundel 
the lords made a much quicker message than 
this; and hopes we have the same privilege. 

Sir Rob. Howard. The king sees our 1afor- 
mation ; and hopes an act of parliament, now 
towards, will remedy all; which 1s the only 
proper means and remedy. Consider what 
cause you have a-new to make another Ad- 
dress to king: he may possibly hear something 
of thisdebate ; and possibly of that something 
may come, of its own nature, much more than 
your Address may produce: moves to wave it: 
possibly you may have a good success of your 
Bill to prevent all fears: doubts not of a fair 
success without a Message. 

Mr. Vaughan stands up in order to the 
king’s service. The slackness of the Money 
Bill, yesterday, possibly was from the delay of 
the king’s Answer: we have either done too 
much, or too little, in this business: to con- 
tend with the king, during these distractions 
abroad, if our arguments are not warrantable, 
will be the destruction of us and the crown 
itself. If this be the case, we shall be thought 
persons rather pragmatical than to have right 
on our sides. If wedo not renew our Address, 
how can we discharge our trust ? If properties 
be not safe, we shall not know what to give, 
nor to whoin to give. 

Sir John Trevor. Since this so much con- 
cerns our allegiance, and the property of the 
subject, is moved to speak: differs from 
Vaughan: the question is not, whether the 
laws and our liberties are safe ; but whether 
we shall importune the king so unseasonably 
at this time? Would fain see any gentleman 
(which he must say according to his profession) 
bring a precedent that any Answer has been 
so suddenly pressed : has read Petitions and 
Answers, 2 and6 Hen. iv. The king is not 
obliged to answer but at his own time : jea- 
lousies presently whispered abroad, and would 
not have such a motion chopped in, but to the 
business of the day. 

Sir John Mallet. We have formerly ad- 
dressed about the Papists, and disbanding the 
Army: the same day the king gave a gracious 
Answer; and hopes we shall have so of this. 

Sir Win. Coventry, Is against the question, 
as thinking it too early; not above S days since 
you carried the Address ; and the Answer may 
possibly be the same again, if you send so soon: 
the privy counsellors of the house will be 
tender to acquaint the king of your debates, 
without your order ; but they may, as of them- 


selves, inform the king how time slips away, 
and prevent the impatience of the house of 
commons. 

Sir Tho. Lee. Our laws and liberties are 
concerned, and wonders at so great arguing 
against the thing: what was your Petition ? 
That the laws might have their free course : 
in order to a legislative Address, money and 
grievances ever went together : would be glad 
of an effect of this debate, in all the cool man- 
ner imaginable; but money now begins sooner 
than ordinary; formerly, it was last debated, 
and last ended. ‘The motion not so ‘ chopped 
in’ as was said: it is most necessary, consi- 
dering the fears of the people, their laws being 
at stake. Moves to have it adjourned to 
Tuesday, if thought too sudden. 

Mr. Garroway. It is not so much our fears, 
as the account we are to give the people. 
There is no ill-intention in the motion ; but 
with all candour moves to adjourn the debate. 

Sir Rob. Carr. It has always been the wis- 
dom of this house to do things with all de- 
cency; and if this last motion did do s0, 
would not be against it: no man can find e 
precedent, and he would not have the debate 
adjourned. 

Mr. Harwood, Has not heard of this in our 
foretathers ume ; but, it seems, we are come 
here to learn manners. It does not look well. 
It is confessed, but a few days since, we at- 
tended the king ; therefore would respite the 
debate till Tuesday, without a farther question. 

Sir Tho. Meres speaks to Tuesday : hopes 
gentlemen are convinced how necessary that 
vote was: whatever we ask here of the king, 
is the right we were born to; no new thing : 
if this be a new Address, the Declaration is as 
uew ; and one new thing begets another. No 
man can show such a Declaration by any 
counsel learned. The Judges soon going out 
of town to their circuits ; now is the ume to 
advise with them, or they will be gone. It isa 
vreat while since our Vote ; and it is known 
about the town. It will be two days till we 
shall sit, and we, poor country-fellows, may be 
rude and unmannerly ; but we bave as good 
hearts as the finest of them all; we mean as 
well asthe best of them. If we have too much 
heat (he means zeal for our laws) if we con- 
tend for nothing else, shall we fall fat without 
a question ? It may be. we shall never have an 
Answer, because a few plain country gentle- 
men move for it : it will look like a desertion 
of the thing, not to have a question for it : if 
this Declaration be still in force, what signifies 
your debate? Your hearts are dead like a 
rotten oak. How can you make any law that 
you have no assurance of the execution of? 
Should not the debate be adjourned, the most 
unhappy thing in the world. 

Sir John Duncombe. If the word ‘ unman- 
nerliness’ has offended, the word ‘ bold expres- 
sion’ was as much from Meres: how can the 
gentlemen know, but that some of the Judges 
are absent, that the king would ask the ques- 
tion of, or some of his council that he would 
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trust? In common conversation, would you 
refuse a man two or three days time consi- 
deration ? Much less the king: this adjourn- 
ment signifies something of indecency. He 
says it again, if the king bas a reason for his 
delay, doubtless he hears of your impatience. 
It is not becoming this house: would have the 
things that gentlemen desire, but moderate 
courses in it: if by Tuesday you have not an 
Answer, consider it then. | 

Lord St. John would pass this Money 
bill as soon as may be, the time of the year 
coming on : would, in the mean time, satisfy 
the minds of men, and is for Tuesday. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Meres has used the 
terms of ‘ side and side’ of the house; it is not 
alesse ene both Country Gentlemen and 

ourtiers have been Joyal ; both very good and 
very bad: desires the gentlemen would leave 
these reflections : he is as loyal as he or any 
man; and many have made applications at 
court® that have missed their ends; and he 
that will say, ‘ No Courtier,’ may. as well say, 
‘No King.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. Is sorry to hear a distinction 
made from Coventry : no man, that be knows, 
ever made the distinction before him. 

Mr. Garroway. The word Courtier was not 
made use of, only ‘ fine man :’ would not have 
the house Hectored by any man. 

Sir Tho. Lee. There was nothing said of 
‘ Gentlemen living about town.’ Country Gen- 
tlemen may live about town: desires no re- 
flection may be made; and that Coventry 
a explain. 

ir b. Carr. The words were ‘ fine 
gentlemen about the town:’ never heard 
more sharpness here than by Meres: but let 
us leave off reficctions, and go about the 
business. | 

Col. Samuel Sandys is not ashamed that he 
has received the king’s bounty: he never 
beeged any thing: he shall serve bis country 
as chearfully as any man: moves that these 
things may be laid aside. 

Col. Titus. Whatever becomes of the de- 
bate of the Address, would have this debate 
adjourned : believes that many Courtiers would 
be Country Gentlemen, and many Country 
Gentlemen would be Coartiers: knows that we 
would not only not be guilty, but not be liable 
to the suspicion of ill manners : if this was to- 
wards the end of a session, the more reason, 

Col. Strangways is troubled at the clashings 
of the house : would have every man have 
freedom of speech: those that have fought for 
the king may be pardoned in their expres- 
sions; though not bred at inns of Court and 
Universities, to furnish their expressions with 
ch fog hopes the Message is honest ; the 
Judges are sworn to do things indifferently to 
king, court, and relative to the sulject : would 
ask any gentleman, Whether he would have 
the Act of Indemnity voided ? Which may he, 
if the king has power of suspending the laws 


* «* Reflecting upon Meres.” Grey. 
Vout. IV. 


by his Declaration. The king can dono hurt ; 
those that advise him may do hurt both te 
king and people: happiness of both king and 
country depends upon one another : those that 
crucified our Saviour, and jay in wait for St. 
Paul, were zealous men ; but zeal must be in 
a good matter, and hopes our zeal is so for this : 
inoves for Tuesday. 

Mr. Waller. Consider the accasion of all 
this debate, and your Address, and consider 
what reputation your brave Vote for Supply 
gave his majesty, and that a debate should put 
this day by: put all in the balance: the De- 
claration is a year old, and pretcnded to have 
done much good: deferring this dcbate, is — 
pulling down your walis, the ships. See what 
isatstake. ‘The state is no stronger than they 
are that defend it : the king is at an end of his 
credit, and money, without your aid. Let no- 
thing jostle out this bill: avoid this debate for 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Powle. All your Supplies will go on 
heavily without this; and if laws may be sus- 
pended, we have nothing we can call our own, 
Let any man examine, whether this Declara- 
tion has not caused more discontent than has 
been since the king’s happy Restoration : nei- 
ther Judge, nor any counsel of Westminster 
Hall, but isof our minds. Lord Arundel’s case 

uts him in mind of sir Dudley Diggs’s case of 
1mprisonment. If the king pleases to send 
us a satisfactory Answer, we may go on 
chearfully. 

Ordered, That this debate be adjourned to 
Tuesday the 25th. 

The King’s Ansver to the Address.] Feb. 24. 
The king’s Answer to the preceding Petition | 
and Address was delivered to the house by Mr. 
Secretary Coventry, and is as fullows: | 

“ C. I. His majesty hath received an 
Address from you, and he hath seriously con- 
sidered of it, and returneth you this Auswer : 
That he is very muuch troubled that that Decta- 
ration, which he put out for ends so necessary 
to the quiet of his kingdom, and especially in 
that conjuncture, should prove the cause of 
disquiet in his house of commons, and give oc- 
casion to the questioning of his power in Eccle- 
siasticks : which he finds not done in the reigns 
of any of his ancestors. He is sure he never 
had thoughts of using it otherwise than as it 
hath been intrusted in him, to the peace and 
establishment of the Church of England, and 
the ease of all his subjects in general. Neither 
doth he pretend to the right of suspending any 
laws, wherein the properties, rights, or liberties 
of any of his subjects are concerned ; nor to 
alter any thing in the established doctrine or 
discipline of the Church of England: but his 
only design io this was, to take off the penal- 
ties the statutes inflicted upon the Dissenters ; 
and which, he believes, when well considered 
of, you yourselves would not wish executed, 
according to the rigour and Ictter of the law. 
Neither hath he done this with any thought of 
avoiding, or precluding, the advice of his par- 
liament ; and if any Bill shall be ofercd bin, 

2N 
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which shall appear more proper to attain the 
aforesaid ends, and secure the peace of the 
church and kingdom, when tendered in due 
manner tu him, he will show how readily he 
will concur in all ways that shall appear good 
for the kingdom —Given at the Court at 
Whiteha'l, Feb 24, 1672-3.” 

Debate thercon.] Sir Philip Warwick, 1s 
very clad that tue king’s Answer is come in so 
soun: it answers all your cnds; and he would 
have itrecorded, and the king thanked. 

Col. Birch. The thing, if well looked into, 
isas much as we can desire, and he would have 
the king thanked for it. 

sir Lho Lee would have the Answer con- 
sidered, it consisting of many branches: 
though in one part he would be very ample in 
our thanks, yet, in such a general Answer, we 
contradict our vote of the king’s power in eccle- 
slastical matters: it seems to hin that our 
vote wall be of great consequence and weight : 
would be loth to make hard inferences from the 
thing ; therefore would have a due Answer, 
and uo sudden vote. 

Sir Rob, Howard. We have nowa probable 
cause of our happiness, but no probabslem 
causum litigand:. We have that plainly which 
we have long hoped for: appeals to any man 
whether he had not a diffidence of mind, from 
the tine of your Message ull now: the An- 
swer, in its own nature, is perfectly kind, as 
the nature of the prince it comes from: “ That 
power you desire 1s called for by your prince: 
would have your thanks ordered without a 
question, 

Sir Tho. Mcres. To speak on a sudden to 
this thing is an unreasonable hardship; It 
scems here is a distinction made in the king’s 
power in * ecclesiastical’ and ‘ temporal’ mat- 
ters. Those of the long robe did declare they 
hnew no such difference. Our Address only 
mentioned ecclesiastical matters, because it 
referred to the Declaration: knows that in ‘the 
king’s Message this is implied; he will not do 
it in § temporal’ but that he may do it; and 
we say it is not to be done: would have some 
tine to consider it; and they are the words of 
the king: if we answer it in haste, it will look 
rash; if we give general thanks, being contra- 
dictory to our vote, it will look like levity. 

Sir Joseph Tradenham Unuks this debate a 
mistaken one; thinks the jealousy vain; for if 
the king will dispense with what belongs to 
himself, we cannot be against it. 

Sir Win. Coventry. The objection lies in 
two points; the king says, He is sorry you 
should question what never was questioned in 
the reigns of any of his ancestors.’ The king 
may complain, and itis a usfortune to him 
that he is sensible, and we ouglit to be so too: 
appeals, if our business be not at an end to- 
day. It you will have the penal statutes put 
in execuuon, the king tells you what he is wil- 
ling to du in signing a Bill, aud moves you to 
give the king thanks. : 
— Col. Strangways. The Message consists of 
gevcral parts, and they are of great moment: 


o 
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many things involved in it, and it being a point 
of great tenderness, moves to have it-consi- 
dered to-morrow morning, and would have the 
thing weighed as it deserves to be weighed. 

Sir Ra. Temple. Ic seems to him fraught 
with so much condescension as never yet came 
trom a king, and sees no reason to retard the 
thanks, especially at such atime as this: the 
king tells you, ¢ he designed nothing but taking 
off penalues, not dispensing with laws, and 
thacif you will pass an Act, he is willing to it; 
and therefore vow the king has given no oc- 
casion to delay your thanks, an hesitation in 
this thing will look lke au endeavour to take 
an exception: moves tor thanks, 

Sir Wm. Coventry moves not for giving 
thanks; that is indecent ; it implies that cither 
you must give reasons, and present thet, or 
humbly ask his majesty’s pardon for what we 
have done: sees no dithculty on uur parts to 
thank the king for preserving our properties, 
and no more. ; 

Mr. Powle. The Message does seem to 
charge us with undutifulness in ‘ questioning 
the king’s power, never done before.’ It is 
true, too, the occasion was never given before : 
moves to thank the king for preserving our pros 
perties and assurance of them, and ‘ that we 
will take the matter of his Message into con- 
sideration.’ 

Mr. Harwood. No man, in decency aud 
good manners, can deny giving thanks; but 
the suddenness of the thing would be thought 
indecent: when he considers the trust reposed 
in him, cannot agrec to a sudden Answer. 

Mr. Gurrovway is glad we have this gracious 
Answer, theretoure moves for a committee to 
pen it, that we may not commit yet a greater 
error (if it be one) than our vote. 

Sir John Duncombe. Could the king saya 
more kind thing than his Message? ‘Thinks he 
desires nothing but peace: the thing troubles 
the king, and troubles the whole nation: how 
could the king keep all things quiet but by sus- 
pending these laws? Is sorry, that any thing 
should look like a doubt of giving him thanks. 

Mr. Attorney Finch supposes that no new 
addition shall substrdct what was proposed in 
the former question: would have your address 
with all gratitude imaginable, It is a mistake 
that an Answer of thanks excludes farther 
grace: why should we refuse thanks for this 
degree his naj. has given us of Answer, when 
he inight have refused us this gracious answer, 
or any farther answer? 

Sir Tho. Lee would have the house under- 
stand, that the fear is, whether a power is not 
asserted in our Answer, whether by priests 
preaching in English, and mass being said in 
several places, the laws are not so suspended 
as taken off by the Declaration: agrees for 
giving the king thanks, but would be secured 
that penal laws cannot be suspended but by 
act oral ere If he makes too harsh an 
inference, begs the pardon of the house: it is 
the greatest question that ever was in parlia- 
ment, and may shut the door to all Addresses 
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fur the future :’ in our thanks let us not lose our 
rigbts and liberties, lest we say, ‘ we thank your 
mj. for suspending the laws.’ If this be the 
cousequence, le: every man Jay bis hand on 
his beart, and say, How shall any penal laws 
be made? Or else your vote siguities nothing. 

Sir Lionel Jenkins. The king says, * He 
was under a necessity of dispensing ;’ and hav- 
ing the power of peace and war by his prero- 
gative, he bas power of doing things in order 


thereunto; but ‘when a Bill shall be preferred,’ : 


his maj. says, * he will pass it ;’ he therefore 

conceives thanks to bis majesty requisite and 
to . 

Mr. Vaughan wonders at Jenkins’s inference, 

‘ that power of peace and war, is power of re- 


pealing laws ;’ as much as to say, if power of 


war, power to determine whether law or no 
law: would have such thanks, as we may have 
NO Occasion of giving more upon this account : 
as the question is proposed, we thank hi:n for 
the particulars afterwards : if we thank our 
king so, we condemn ourselves: would have 
such av Answer as we may thank him for pre- 
servation of us and himself: moves for a com- 
nittee to consider the Answer and Reasons. 

Sir Edw, Dering thinks this Bill of Religion 
under an ill planet: one day, appointed for it, 
lost in the kiny’s Answer, and another in our 
desires for that Answer: would not have such 
@ question determined with incogitancy: 10 
man does think that such a thing, not intended 
in the question, ought to be crowded in ub- 
liquy: moves for tie question. 

Mr. Wadler. Whether the word ¢ gracious’ 
shall be applied to the whole Answer, or to 
part of it, ts the question: the danger to the 
whole is contradicting our Address. Says the 
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cessity:’ and that necessity has been cver since, 
and he has raised money without them: Shall 
we rest ina doubrtul and ambiguous Answer, 
where our rights and liberties are concerned? 
Would have the Answer of Thanks and Com- 
plaint go together, and how you can do it 
without a committee, a wiser man than he 
must tell you. 

It was then resolved, That the Thanks of 
this house be presented to his maj. for his 
gracious Assurances aud Promises in his An- 
swer to the Address prescuted by this honse.” 

Feb. 25. Sir Wa. Coventry. It concerns 
us to proceed with all duty to his waj. for 
preservation of our laws and liberties: Finds 
no way more expedient for this business, than 
going into a grand committee: hopes it may 
be done substantially, and answer all the ends 
of the house, and heats avoided: We have 
always referred Reasons for things to be pre- 
pared by a committee, and the house to ap- 
prove of them; and he thinks it now most ex- 
pedient to your purpose. 

Mr. Powle. Letore you refer it to a com- 
mittee, would open the exceptions we have to 
his majesty’s Answer. It is apparent, that 
those persons that advised his maj. to this De- 
claration, still inform him that otis his right. 
‘ Not questioned in the reigns of any of bis au- 
cestors,’ will seem to imply, an unquestionable 
rivht without parliament—3 James, Peuuon of 
Grievances; some wholly relating to ecclesias- 
tical matters—LThe jurisdiction of the High 
Commissioned Court abused, in pursuance of 
their citations and excommunications; all ec ° 
clesiastical matters—In the next session, com- 
plaint of the Canons of 1 James, without con- 
sent of parliament, which were then protested 


king, ‘it was never in the time of my ances- | against, and complained of. In the next 
tors questioned,’ which is not an assertion of , session, complaint that the ecclesiastical laws 
the king’s: 1s not this a gracious thing? And | were not put in execution against non-residents 
the word § gracious’ may be applied to the and recusants—The king then, it secins, has 
whole Answer, for the king not asserting it, is| been strangely misinformed of lis power in 


a gracious Answer. 
Sir Tho. Meres. Inthe king’s Answer, the 
power in ecclesiastical matters is plainly as- 
serted. The Message suys, ‘ he only-designs 
to take off that penulty of the statutes ;’ if any 
will say, that so taking off penalties be not to 
suspend iaws, what you have voted is not rivht. 
If you will thank him for ‘suspending, it is a 
seis he hopes this house will never be guilty 
of. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry avers there is no as- 
sertion in the Message, nor distinction; it 
joins both our liberties and ecclesiastical 
matters. In the words of the Message, the 
king § never had thoughts of using it otherwise, 
than for the good of his subjects ;’ not to pro- 

rties, nor to alter any thing established by 
aw in church or state. 

Mr. Powle. Jenkins said, ‘there was a ne- 


‘ 
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ecclesiastical maters: the law gives penulties, 
not by way of profit or revenue, but for pu- 
nishment of offenders: If the king can reinit 
penalties, always complained of in parliament, 
and redressed there, it tends to the overthrow 
of all things; and hopes this assertion will be 
waved: taking the co-herence all together, 
that the king may, for peace, suspend laws, 
the pretence of uecessity may never be want- 
ing—The saying 6a Bill may be more proper,’ 
implies suspension to be proper: These things 
have extremely weished with hin: and doubts 
not but, upon our informing the king, be will 
be graciously pleased to satisty us; else the 
consequence will be an endless dispute be- 
twixt the king and this house. 

Sir Tho. Lee hopes that care will be taken, 
for the future, that there shall be no occasion 
of this nature. thinks this business tou great 


cessity of the Declaration.’ The violation of | for a comunittee. 


our laws has been necessity. The States of 


Sir Tho. Meres would have the committee 


Normandy desired the king of France not ta | so far empowered, as plainly to show that the 
raise any more taxes but by their consent; his; power is not in the king: If not so instructed, 
answer was,'‘ he would not do it but upon ne- | time will be lost, and new devates again. 
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Resolved, “ That it be referred to a Com- 
mitte, to consider what Answer to return to 
his majesty’s last message, and to make report 
thereof.” 

The Commons’ second Address to the King.] 
Feb. 26. Mr. Powle reports the following 
Answer agrecd by the committec: 

‘© Most Gracious Sovereign, We your maj.’s 
most humble and loyal subjects, the knights, ci- 
tizens, aud burgesses, in this present parliament 
assembled, do render to your sacred maj. our 
most dutiful Thauks, for thac, to our unspeak- 
able comfort, your maj. hath been pleased so 
often to reiterate unto us those gracious pro- 
mises and assurances of maintaming the Re- 
ligion now established, and the Liberties and 
Properties of your people: And we do not in 
the least measure doubt, but that your maj. 
had the same gracious intentions in giving sa- 
tisfaction to your subjects, by your Answer to 
our late Petition and Address; yet upon a serious 
consideration thereof, we find, that the said 
Answer is not sufficient to clear the apprehen- 
sions that may justly remain in the minds of 
your people, by your majesty’s having claimed 
2 power to suspend penal Statutes, in matters 
Ecclesiastical, and which your maj. doves still 
scem to assert, in the said Answer, to be ‘ in- 
trusted in the crown, and never questioned in 
the reigns of any of your ancestors;’ wherein, 
we humbly conceive, your maj. hath been very 
much mis-infurmed; since nu such power was 
ever claimed, or exercised, by any of your 
maj.’s predecessors; and, if it should be ad- 
mitted, might tend to the interrupting of the 
free course of the laws, and altering of the le- 
~ gislative power, which hath always been ac- 
knowledged to reside in your majesty, and 
your two houses of parliament. We do there- 
fore, with au unanimous consent, become 
again most humble suitors unto your sacred 
majesty, that you would be pleased tu pive us 
a full and satisfactory Answer to our said Pe- 
tion and Address: and that your maj. would 
take such effectual order, that the proceedings 
in this matter may not, for the future, be drawn 
into consequence or exaoiple.” 

After debate, it was resolved, “ That the 
whole Address be agreed to, as it was brought 
in by the committee; and that it be presented 
to his majesty.” 

Further Debate on the Bill of Ease to Pro- 
testant sascha Feb, 27. In a grand 
committee on the Bill of Ease to his majesty’s 
Protestant Dissenting subjects, 

Mr. Powle snid, it was the advice of St, 
Paul, to ‘bear with those that were weak in 
faith:’ Those that are of the same belief with 
us desire ‘ Ease,’ which must relate to burdens. 
By the law of queen Eliz. vo man was punish- 
ed that did not teach heretical or erruneous 
opinions, Now before the last law of Conven- 
icles, no law reached them. Here we have a 
sort of people that teach puthing but the truth, 
and knows not why we should deny these 
people liberty, that have it in all places but 
Where the juquisitiun is. 
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Mr. Garroway would confirm to the Dissen- 
ters such houses as are already granted them. 

Sir Adam Browne. Every sectary will say 
he is a Protestant and no Papist: You must 
take care for the other parties as well as the 
Presbyterians, | 

Sir Tho. Clarges agrees not to the places 
already appointed: would have great caution 
as well to places as to the religion established : 
would have it penned ‘ for such places as shall 
be appointed by act of parhament.’ 

Sir Win. Hickman, thinks it not reasonable 
they should have their mecting-houses out of 
town ; the Act being temporary, they will not 
build houses, 

Mr. Swynfin. You have great expectations 
upon you, and you have partly intended them 
the thing under consideration. If then some- 
thing must be done, consider, that some think 
it far greater than it is: the Test for subscrip- 
tion of qualifying persons is as much as was in 
queen Eliz.’s time: compare the Church then 
and now; there were many professed enemies 
then, all the opposition the Church of Rome 
could make, and other dissenters: hopes that 
this may bring a small number of the Church 
to be a vreater: ‘ Meeting’ must import some 
place, but how to describe the place ? either 
‘Jett to their own choice,’ and that possibly 
may have two great a latitude, and then you 
caunot find them to have the Test: if * by 
certificate to the sessions,’ then such places as 
are already allowed by licence; but thinks 
that gives too much countenance to the Decla- 
ration. 

Sir Tho. Lec. If at this day they mect at 
any house without Bible, or religious worship, 
they are not within your act: these sort of 
people having a design to do mischief, may 
meet together, and you cannot punish them : 
if you tind them tumultuous, you need not 
continue the Bill, but would have the liberty 
with the largest. 

Mr. Crouch. The question is, what place 
they shall have? Cambridge, the place he 
serves for, desires that they may not be there. 

Sir lin. Coventry, hoped Crouch did move 
that they might have been in Cambridge: 
would have them in the universities, that they 
may convert them. | 

Mr. Croveh. They wil be disturbed by the 
youths there with disputing: would not liave 
them there. ; 

Colonel Strangways. Public places are, in 
our religion, for divine worship, that people 
may find them; and that no disturbance be 
made, and no ill doctrine preached: indul- 
wences that were to itinerant preachers ‘ per 
totam Angliam,’ those disturbed most. 

It was then voted, ‘¢ In such places only as 
by this Act shall be appointed.” ; 

It was next proposed “ That the Bill conti- 


nue but for one year, and from thence tu the 


end of the next session of parliament.” 


Sir John Duncombe. Would have it stop at 
one year; you will in that ume find inconve- 


nience sutficient both to church and state. 
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Sir Ch. Harbord. Will you put them into 
a sonre tur a year? better let if alone totally. 
Let them fully in, and they will be concerned 
fur their yood behaviour, and you may do guod 
with them. 

Sir Wim. Coventry. Would not have them 
bear othces, nor have the benefit by not bear- 
ing offices; but would have them contribute to 
the charge. se 

Mr. Crouch, would not have them church- 
wardens that care not for the Church, and 
would Jet it fall: would have thein not capa- 
ble, but fine for it. 

Sir Wm, Coventry. If he does not execute 
his office as he should, he will tall into the bi- 
shop’s hands; and his courts will handle him 
sufhciently. It is said ‘ that the bishops can- 
not handle them;’ but you do not take the 
penalties otf any more than in not coming to 
the Church, and he will have a writ de exrcom. 
capiendyv, which is not by this Act voided. 

Mr. Crouch. This writ will cost 3/. to the 

rson that takes itout; and no sooner in the 
jail but let loose ; and no remedy but what is 
worse than the disease. 

Sie Lhu. Lee. The ecclesiastical courts in 
some things have too much power, and in 
others too little, and the bishops usually the 
least: this bill has no relation to offices: and 
if vou debate this, you must also the regulating 
the ecclesiastical power. 

Sir John Duncombe. If you let thei in to 
be church-wardens, or overseers of the poor, 
you will be sure to have all of their opinion well 
fed, and the rest starved. 

Sir Tho. Lee. One church-warden is named 
by the parson, and the other by the parish, so 
you are sure that one will be a churchman; 
and as for the overseers of the poor, chosen by 
the parish, and allowed of at the justices 
monthly meeting, there is seldom any distinc- 
uon in distributing the money; and if there is, 
the justices may remedy it. 

Sir Thomas Meres reported the Heads of 
a Bill for the ease of Dissenters.—The fol- 
lowing are the said Heads, as abridged from 
the Journal.” ‘ To subscribe to the Articles 
of the Doctrine of the Church of England: to 
take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy : 
‘ Assent and Consent’ taken away: pains tor 
meeting taken away : Teachers tu subscribe and 
take the Oaths at quartersessions: before two 
Justices of the Peace, out of sessions, to teach 
till next sessions, doors open: to continue for 
a year, and from thence to the end of the uext 
session of parliament.” 

Debate on removing pe Aes Public Em- 
ployments.| Feb. 28. Mr. Sacheverell, inoves 
for removing all popish recusants out of mili- 
tary office or command. | 

Mr. Tho. Lee complained of divers who 
were got into command lately. 

Sir Rob. Carr. Neither Lee, nor any man 
else, knows that any considerable papists are 
in arms: if one papist be qualified with 40 or 
50 Protestants, there is no danger: if any 
more be, they are likely to go beyond sea, and 
not trouble you here, 


« 
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Mr. Vaughan. Drums beat about the 
streets; there are many Irish popish officers ; 
and in the cotfee-huuses they say ‘ some of us 
are to be hanged, when the parliament rises ;’ 
when these men are once raised, we shail not 
know how ‘to get them suppressed: therefore 
moves for a vote for an Aadiess to the king, 
for removing them. , 

Sir Tho, Osburne. The king was pleased to 
have the commissions searched, and there were 
not 16, before these new forces were raised: he 
considered not their religion, but that they were 
soldiers and good officers: the king knew them 
to be good ofhcers, but not Catholics: you will 
not, he hopes, expect that those of the fleet 
(so considcrable) should be excluded the ser- 
vice. 

Earl of Ogle*. He must chuse some Ro- 
man Catholics, or he cannot raise the king a 
good regiment: he must do them this justice, 
that many of them have been killed, and lost 
their estates, for the king’s service: he has but 
two otlicers papists in his whole regiment, and 
one was put upon him: it does not become us 
to think of so great danger of Popery. 

Sir Rob. Howard, What you are to do now, 
is to appoint some members to draw a Bill, to 
exempt them from this trust: he is no great 
affecter of their religion, but would not have 
the swords of gallant men taken from them. - 

Mr. Garroway. Has no man in particular 
to charge. Yet common fame makes them 
lavish, in saying, they are only able to serve 


‘the king: is sorry to have it said here, that we 


have no persons capable of service, but pa- 
pists: the gréater is the danger of them: we 
have many young gentlemen, protestants, who 
may learn, and in time be put in employment : 
the king, in his speech, has formerly thought 
them incapable; and therefore he dues. As 
for facilitating the king’s business, which gave - 
this day’s interruption, when the people shall 
see we have not forgot them in their fears of 
Popery, the money will be given with the better 
will, and their spirits quieted. 

Earl of Ogle. Says he is lieutenant of 
Northumberland, which county 1s divided be- 
twixt papists and such as have fought against 
the king: he is the son of a father that has 
fought for him, and so are they also; theres 
fore it cannot be thought amiss to employ 
them. 

Col, Strangways, is sorry that those of the 
Church of Eneland are dead, and those alive 
that have not served the king: many that 
have served the king cannot get employment : 
would have lord Ogle carry those abroad that 
have disserved the king: let us do that which 
becomes prudent men: he has a kindness for 
their persons, but would not have power in 
their hands to do mischief: but will nothing 
satisfy them but to be in competition with you : 
would have none of that. 


* Son of the famous marquis and duke of 
Newcastle, whom he succeeded in those titles 
in 1676, and dicd without issue inale in 1694. 
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Mr. Powle, would distinguish between old 
and new converts: putting them in employ- 
ment looks like a reward of their npostacy : 
lord Ogle said, ‘he bad but two, and one 
put upon him.’ He is sorry they have such in- 


terest: another said, ‘ there were not above 


15 or 16.’ All agree, that amongst the new- 
raised men, there are many: it may be said, 
many have served the king: desires not the 
rigour of execution of the laws; but when 
such have arms in their hands, knows not but 
they may make use of them to establish their 
own power. 

Mr. Harbord. Unless you do something 
more than a vote, you will be under the same 

ower the Presbyterians were iu the Long 
Parliament, awed by the Independents, who 
bad arms in their hands: would have a law for 
it: there was great rejoicing at Rome, by the 
Cardinal Protector of the English, for the 
king’s murder: and to those they durst speak 
their minds to they said, ‘they could not pre- 
vail upon him for his religion.’ Now in this he 
takes the liberty rather to glisplcase his king 
than undo him. [The words gave offence. | 

He explains himself upon the Declaration, 
that it would undo the king and the subject. 

Sir Tho. Meres. The words gave no offence ; 
every man ought to say so, if le be. persuaded 
in his heart ‘for what is not of faith, is sin’ 
that it will undo the king. ; 

Sir John Duncombe takes things of this ua- 
ture with as much humanity, as he would have 
_ other men do of him: Harboard knows be has 
great respect for him: but though the king 
gives us frecdom ot speech, yet he never heard 
the like before here. 

Sir Tho, Osborne hopes the words were not 
as he apprehends them, but would have them 
asserted. 

Col. Strangways thinks the words may be 
justified, and no hurt in them, take them in the 
true meaning. 

. Mr. Attorney Finch. The reason of law 
why we have liberty of speech, is, that what- 
ever ill iy said of us without doors, we may be 
censured here only for it: supposes the gen- 
tleman does sufficieatly correct himself for 
what he has said. 

Mr. Garroway desires for the sake of your 
member, that the words may be asserted, that 
the things may not be reported without doors 
which were nut said within. 

Sir John Duncombe. A man would be tron- 
bled for the very approaches of offending this 
house : it would grieve him to the soul to do it. 

Mr. Harbord explains: not at all satisfied 
with the Declaration ; he intended nv reflec- 
tion on the king, and would submit to all the 
severity in the world rather than be thought 
such a one, : 

Sir Lio, Meres could have wished the thing 
~ had been better worded, but the sense was 
good.—{So it passed over, and the debate 
was resuined. | 

Sir Tho, Lee. If the word ¢ popish’ be with- 
out ‘ suspected,’ you have not one ‘ convicted 
recusanv’ in England, 
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Col. Birch, Men will be more able to pay . 
the tax, by the clause of corn, more willing, by 
recalling the Declaration, and out of fear for 
the future, by this vote of Popcery. Ireland 
for 50 years, in queen Eliz’s. time, had no re- 
bellion in it, and good trade; but when the 
Papists once got into office there cheek-by-jowl 
with the Protestants, thea they rebelled. If 
you put not a stop to this, all will be ineffec- 
tual: when he cuunsiders at the first Reforma- 
uon in Henry viiith’s time, how few we were, 
and what a swing it had when once got in 
fashion,—let men-apply it: a great many that 
took the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
rebelled: what has been done may be done: 
would have the king and you assured in the 
business, and that is all he aims at. 

Sir John Duncombe, The servant that had 
so much forgiven him, and took his fellow ser- 
vant by the throat for a small debt, such peo- 
ple must be looked to. Let men carry huma- 
nity about them when they run so into rcligion. 
Men that have been locked up in their own 
walls (as the Romish Fryars) know not how to 
use their tongues in company, and some are 
indiscreet through zeal ; for zeal and love never 
were discreet. 

Resolved, “¢ That all persons who shall re- 
fuse to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy, and to receive the Sacrament ac- 
cording to the Rites of the Church of Fugland, . 
shall be incapable of all public employments, 
military or civil,” 

The King’s Speech, complaining of Addresses 
receited from the Commons.| March 1. The 
king came this duy to the house of lords, and 
made a short Speech as follows : 

‘“« My lords; you know that, at the opening 
of this session, I spake here to your satisfac~ 
tion: it hath notwithstanding begotten a vrea- 
ter disquiet in the h,-of cominons than I could 
have imagined. I received an Address from 
theron which I looked not for; I made them an 
Answer that ousht to have contented them: 
but on the contrary, they have made me a re- 
ply, of such a nature, that I cannot think fit 
to proceed any further in this matter without 
your advice. J have commanded the Chan- 
cellor to acquaint you with all the transaction, 
wherein you will find both me and yourselves 
highly concerned. I am sensible for what re- 
lates to me; and I assure you, my lords I am 
not less so for your privileges and the honour 
of this house.” 

Debate thercon.] This Speech was taken into 
consideration, and both his maj. and the duke 
chose to continue in the house, in expectation 
of the event.—Of the debate which ensued, 
there ig no regular account remaining, though . 
it was one of the most important in our annals, 
Bishop Burnet has, indeed, made a shift to glean 
up some particulary concerning it, which he 
las favoured the public with, as also of the 
intrigue which followed; and quotes for his 
vouchers, the duke of York, the duke of Lau- 
derdale, and col. Titus.—According to him, 
lord Clifford was the hero for the Declaration, 
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and had not only shewed the heads of his 
Speech to the king, but received hints from 
him. ‘He began the debate with rough 
words. He called the Vote of the commons 
‘ monstrum, horrenduin, ingens’ and ran on in a 
very high strain. [He said all that could be said, 
with great heat, and many indecent expres- 
sions. When he had done, the earl of Shafts- 
bury, to the amazement of the whole house, 
said, He must ditter trom the lord who spoke 
last toto calo.* He said, while those matters 
were debated out of doors, he might think 
with others, that the Supremacy, asserted as it 
was. by law, did warrant the Declaration. 
But pow that such a house of commons, so 
loyal and affectionate to the king, were of ano- 
ther mind, be submitted his reason to them: 
they were the king’s great council: they must 
both advise and support him: they had done 
it, and would do so still, if their laws and re- 
gion were secure to them.”—The bishop 
adds: the king was all in fury to be thus for- 
saken by his chancellor, and told Clifford how 
well he was pleased with his specch, aud how 
highly he was offended with the other. The 
debate went on; and upon a division, the 
court had the majority. But against that 
Vote about 30 of the most considerable of the 
house pretested. So the court saw, they had 
gained nothing io carrying on a Vote that drew 
after it such a protestation. The ‘ssae of all 
was, that, the same day, they waited upon his 
majesty with the following Address : 

“« We the jords spiritual and temporal in par- 
liament assembled, do unaniunously present 
your sacred majesty our hamble thanks, for 
having pleased to communicate unto us, what 
hath passed between your majesty and the h, 
of commons; whereby your maj. hath graci- 
ously offered the means of shewing our duty 
to your majesty, and of asserting the antient, 
just nghts aid privileges of the house of peers.” 

Whereunto the King returned this Answer: 

“ My lords; Itake this Address of yours 
very kindly, and wall always be affectionate to 
you; and [ expect that you shall stand by me, 
as I will always by you.” 

And now trom this alliance offensive and 
defensive, between the king and lords, ag:inst 
the commons, what was not to be feared? No 
doubt, all who were acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of that day dreadcd the next: and yet, 
instead of a storm, which was gathering over- 


night, it produced an unexpected calm, the 
lords voting, ** That the king’s Answer to the: 
house of commons, in referring the points now 
controverted to a parliamentary way, by Bill, 
is good and gracious; that heing a good and 
natural course for satisiactibn therein.” 

“ To account,” says Mr. Ralph,® “ for this 
sudden and surprising reverse, we must have 
recourse ugain to bishup Burnet; for no other 
author pretends to be evough in the secret to 
say any thing to the purpose upon it. Lord 
Arlington possessed Colbert. the French am- 
bassador here, with such an apprehension of 
the madness of violent councils; and that the 
least of the ill effects they might have would be, 
the leaving the war wholly upon the French 
king ; and that it would be impossible to carry 
it on, if the king should run to such extreinie 
ties, as some were driving him to at home; 
that he gained him both to press the king and 
bis brother to comply with the parliaments 
and to send an express to his own master, re» 
presenting the whole matter im the light in 
which lord Arlington had set it before him.— 
In the afternoon of the day, in which the mat. 
ter had been agreed in the house of lords, the 
earls of Shaftsbury and Arlington got all those 
memnbers of the b. of commons on whom they 
had any influence (and who had money from 
the king and were his spies, but had leave te 
vote with the party against the court, fur proe 
curing them the more credit) to go privately to 
him, and to tell bim, that, upon lord Cliffurd’s 
Speech, the house was in such fury, that proe 
bably they would have gone to some high votes 
and impeachments: but the lord Shaftsbury, 
speaking on the other side, restrained them; 
they believed he spoke rhe king’s sense, as the 
other did the duke’s: this calmed them: so 
they made the king apprehend, that the lord . 
Chancellor’s Speech, with which he had been 
eo much offended, was really a great service 
dove tim: and they persuaded him farther, 
that le might now save himself, and obtain an 
indemnity for his ministers, if be would part 
with the Declaration, and pass the bill (fore 
Test), This was so dextrously managed by 
lord Arlington, who got a great number of the 
metnbers, to go, one after another, to the king, 
who, by concert, spoke all the same language, 
that, before night, the king was quite changed, 
and said to his brother, ‘That lord Clitford had 
undove himself, and spoilt their business, by 
his mad speech ; and that though lord Shafts. 
bury had spoke like a rogue, yet that he had 
stopt a fury, which the indiscretion of the other 
had kindled to such a degree, that be could 
serve him no longer. He gave him leave to 
let hin know all this. The duke was struck 
with all this; and imputed at wholly to lord 
Arlington’s management. In the evening, 
he told lord Clifford what the king said. The 
lord Clifford, who was naterally a vehement 
man, went upon that to the king, who scarce 
knew how to look him an the face. Lord 


*** Waile he was speaking, the duke of 
York, enraged at him, whispered the king, 
* What a rogue have you of a lord chancellor !’ 
The king briskly replied, ‘ Cod’s Fish; what a 
fool have vou of a lord-treasurer ” ‘he debate 
ended in a ruffle, and the lord Clifford nar- 
rowly escaped being sent to the Tower; and 
finding hunself thus given up by the king, like 
his new opponent, he declared, ‘be would 
serve no prince in the world who had not cou- 
rage to pie principles and suppurt his 
ministers in the execution of his demands,” 
Echard. 


* Vol. 1. p. 226, 
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Clifford said, he knew how many enemies he | pleased, that the lord chancellor of England 
must needs make to himself, by bis Speech in | shall, on or betore the 25th of March inst. 
the house of lords: but he hoped, that, in it, | issue out commissions of Dedimus Potestatem 
he both served and pleased the king; and was | tothe Judge’ Advocate and Commissaries of 
therefore the Icss concerned in every thing else : | the Musters, and such other persons as he shall 
but he was surprized to find by the duke, that | think fit (not being othcers commanding sol- 
the king was now of another mind. The king | diers, to tender the Oaths of Allegiance and 
was in some confusion: he owned all he said | Supremacy to all officers and soldiers now in 
was right in itself; but he said, that he, who | your majesty’s service and pay; and that such 
had sat so long in the h. of commons, should | as refuse the said oaths may be immediately 
have considered better what they would bear, | disbanded, and not allowed or continued in 
and what the necessity of his attuirs required. { any pay or pension; and that the chancellor 
Lord Clifford, in his first heat, was inclined to | shall require due returns to be made thereof 
have laid down his staff, and to have expostu- | within some convenient time after the Issuing 
Jated roundly with the king: but a cooler! out of the said commissions. 3. That the said 
thought stopped bim. He reckoned he must | Commissaries of the Musters be commanded 
now retire; and, therefore, he had a mind to | and enjoined, by your majesty’s warrant, upon 
take some care of his family in the way of do- | the penalty of losing their places, not to per- 
ing it: so he restrained himself, and said he | mit any oflicer to be mustered in the service 
was sorry, that bis best-meant services were | and pay of your majesty, till he shall have 
so ill understood. Soon after this, letters | taken the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ; 
came from the French king, pressing the king | and received the Sacrament ot the Lord's Supper 
to do all that was necessary to procure money | according to the laws aud usage of the Church 
of the parliament ; since he could not bear the | of England; and that every suldier serving at 
charge of the war alone. He also wrote to | land shall take the said Oaths before his first 
the duke and excused the advice he gave, upon | muster, and receive the Sacrament in such 
the necessity of affairs; but promised faithfully, | manner before his second muster.—And this 
to espouse his concerns, as soon as he got out | we present in all dutifulness to your majesty’s 
of the war; and that he would never be easy, | princely wisdom and consideration, as the best 
till he recovered that which he was now forced }.means for the satisfving and composing the 
to let go.” minds of your loyal subjects; humbly desiring 
Address of both Houses against the Growth , your maj. graciously to accept of this our pe- 
of Popery.|_ March 7. Both houses agreed tilion as proceeding from hearts and affections 
to the following Address to bis majesty : entirely devoted to your majestv’s service, and 
‘‘ Most gracious sovereign; We, your ma- | to give it your royal approbation.” 
jesty’s most loyal subjects, the lords spiritual; Le King's Speech to both Houses.] March 8. 
and temporal, and cummons, in this present | This day the king went to the house of lords, 
parliament assembled, being very sensible of | and, sending for the commons, made the fol- 
the great dangers and mischiefs that may arise | lowing Speech : : 
within this your majesty’s realm, by the in-| ‘ My lords and gentlemen; Yesterday you 
crease of Popish Recusants amongst us; and ; presented me an Address, as the hest means 
considering the great resort of Priests and Je- | for the satisfying and composing the ininds of 
suits into this kingdom, who daily endeavour to | my subjects; to which I freely and readily 
seduce your majesty’s subjects from their reli- | agreed: and I shail take care to see it per- 
vion and allegiance; and how desirous your | formed accordingly. I hope, on the’ other 


loyal subjects are, that no Popish Recusants, side, you, gentlemen of the h. of commons, 
be admitted into employments of trust and | willdo your part; for I must put you in mind, 
profit, and especially into military commands | it is near 5 weeks since I demanded a Supply ; 
over the forces now in your majesty’s service; | und what you voted unanimously upon it, did 
and having a tender rcgard to the preservation ; both give life to my affairs at home, and dis- 
of your majesty’s person, and the peace and , heartened my enemies abroad: but the seeming 
tranquillity of this kingdom, do in all humility ; delay it hath met withal stuce, hath made 
desire: 1. That your maj. would be pleased to; them take new courage; and they are now 
issue out your royal Proclamation, to command | preparing for this next summer a greater fleet 
all Priests and Jesuits (other than such as, not , (as they say) than ever they had yet; so that, 
being natural-born subjects to your majesty, | if the Supply Le not very speedily dispatched, 
are obliged to attend upon your roval consort | it will be altogether inettectual ; and the safety, 
the queen) to depart within 30 da~s out of this honour, and interest of England, must of ne- 
your majesty’s kingdom; and that if a Priest | cessity be exposed. Pray lay this to heart ; 
or Jesuit shall happen to be taken in England | and Jet not the. fears and jealousies of some 
after the expiration of the said time, that the | draw an inevitable ruiu upon us all_—My 
laws be put in due execution against them ; | Lordsand Gentlemen; If there be any Scruplte 
and that your maj. would please, in the said | remain with you concerning the Suspension of 
Proclamation, to command all judges, justices} Penal Laws, I here faithfully promise you, 
ot the peace, mayors, bailiffs, aud other ofb- | that what hath been done in that particular 
cers, to put the said laws in execution accord- | shall not tor the future be drawn either into 
ingly, @. That your maj. would likewise be | consequence or example; and as I daly ex- 
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pect from youa bill for my Supply, so, I as- 

sure you, I shall as willingly receiye and pass 

any other you shall offer me, that may tend to 

the giving you satisfaction in all your just 
rievances.” 

‘The King’s Answer to the Address.} March 8. 
. The lord chancellor reported, That both houses 
waited upon the king yesterday, and presented 
him with the Address against the Growth of 
Popery; and his maj. hath been pleased to re- 
turn this Answer: — 

“My lords and gentlemen; I do heartily 
agree with you in your Address, and shall give 
speedy order to have it put in execution: there 
is one part to which I believe it is not your in- 
tention that it should extend; for I can scarce 
say those are in my pay that are presently to 
be rig ae ke abroad; but as for all the other 
parts, I shall take care it shall be done as you 
desire.” 

The King cancels the Declaration of Indul- 
gence.| ‘* There was another particular,” the 
lord chancellor said, “ he thought fit to acquaint 
them with; which, though it was by his ma- 
jesty’s leave, yet it was not by his command: 
however, he thought it his duty to acquaint the 
house with it (Mr. Secretary Coventry intending 
to acquaint the h. uf commons with the same): 
That his maj. bad the last night, in pursuance 
of what he then intended, and declared this 
morning, concerning the Suspension of Penal 
Laws not being for the future drawn either 
~ Inta consequence or example, caused the ori- 
ginal Declaration under the great seal to be 
cancelled in his presence ; whereof himself 
and several other lords of the council were 
witnesses.” 

All this was so satisfactory to the parliament, 
that both houses joined in the following vote, 
‘Resolved nem. con. That the humble and 
hearty Thanks of these houses be returned to 
his majesty, for his gracious full and satistac- 
tory Answer this day given to their humble 
Petitions and Addresses.’ This was declared 
tothe king in the Banquetting-House, by the 
mouth of the lord chancellor at the head of 
both houses: to which his majesty made this 
Answer, ‘‘ My lords and gentlemen, I hope 
there never will be any diffcrence amongst us ; 
I assure you there shall never be any occasion 
on my part.” 

Debate on the Bill to prevent the Growth of 
Popery ; commonly called the Test Act.] March 
12. A Billto prevent the growth of Popery was 
tread a third time in the house of commons. 

Mr. Harwood tendered a Proviso ‘ tor re- 
nouncing the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, 
for a farther Test to persons bearing office. 

_ Mr. Secretary Coventry. After Consubstan- 
tiation, now Transubstantion. Will you not 
have God there? Will you exclude him? 

Sit John Birkenhead. In queen Mary’s time, 
persons were never put to swear it. Though 
there are distinctions of ‘ realiter, et vere et 
Carporaliter,’ would not have a scholastical 
Qath: we say God is there, and the difference 


Is see great charge on the Synod of 
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Dort, who would impose swearing controversial 
puints: as the words are now penned, people 
are put tu swear they know not what; and for 
the dangerousness thereof, would lay it aside. 

Mr. Harwood has discoursed this point with 
able men. Doubts not, but they must make 
more of the bread and wine in tlre Sacrament, 
than bread and wine; what by faith is one 
thing, and this tends no farther. 

Col. Titus thinks the thing of dangerous 
consequence. If this provisu is to make a Test, 
you have your end. They hold, that, after 
Consecration, the elements are turned into the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ; but we hold, 
that, after Consecration, nothing remains but 
bread and wine; and be would have the Pro- 
viso No more. 

Sir ‘Tho. Higgins. If you intend it as a Test, 
no Papist, after taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, but will swallow this. Why 
dy not you put renouncing all the rest of the 
Romish points ? 

Sir Wm. Coventry. Higgins says, ‘ the Test 
is unnecessary, because evaded.’ Las studied 
controversy little: if he errs in the matter, 
asks pardon: thinks a farther Test requisite. 
The Sacrament ‘they will take, and the Oath of 
Allegiance, but not that of Supremacy ; certain 
bulls forbidding them, and the Pope may dis- 
pense with his own bulls. This doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is part of their faith, and 
the Pope cannot dispense with it; therefore 
there is need of a farther Test, and this the 
Pupe cannot take away: it would be ill re- 
sented abroad to refuse a better and farther 
Test than the Oath of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, and he would have this received. 

Mr. Vaughan. The Church of England holds, 
that our Saviour spoke the words, ‘ This is my 
Body,’ figuratively: no remembrance but of 
things ahsent: the church of Rome says, we 
hold Christ is mystically there; they, that 
Christ is as much present then, as when cruci- 
fied. Cannot but hold, that Christ was but 
once crucified—| He reads the passage in the 
Common Prayer Book, of no corporal pre- 
sence. 35 

Sir Lho. Clarges is afraid of this proviso: 
swearing doctrinal points will give offence to 
the Lutherans: the Papists say, Christ is really 
there after consecration; and therefore adora- 
tion.“ The Lutherans believe Transubstantia- 
tion, but only at the instant when delivered, 
and communicated: you are told, ‘ It is mat- 
ter of faith, and the Pope cannot dispense.’ If 
the Pope can dispense with one thing, he 
may do it with another. He never heard the 
Oath of Supremacy dispensed with: in the 
troops, some few years since here, few soldiers 
would take the Oaths of Supremacy; they 
would rather lose their places: in the late times 
there was an Oath like this Test, which many 
that nosv go to mass would take. | 

Mr. Solicitor North* would have no swearing: 
he was for the Covenant Test, as a seditious 


® Afterwards successively attorney general, 
20 
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thing; but as this is no way tending to it, but 
only as to doctrinal points, is against such an 
oatn. 

Mr. Waller. The word, ‘ merely bread and 
wine,’ in the proviso, he excepts against: be- 
lieves the doctrine uf the Sacraments well ex- 
pressed in the 39 Articles: the thing is of great 
consequence, and no Clergy here present; we 
believe the very body, and therefore the word 
‘ merely’ is not reconcileable: would have the 
subscription in the very words of the Articles, 
which will take off the objection of swearing 
scholastically. 

Sir Rob. Holt. Pope Pius V. offered a dis- 
pensation to the emperor Maxunilian, as well 

‘as to queen Eliz.; yuu are to renounce all the 
Articles of the Council of Trent, as well as 
this: thinks the thing secure enough by the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, but if you 
will go farther, would have the bishops con- 
sulted with. 

Earl of Ancram. The Lutherans opinion, as 
Clarges said, is not ‘Transubstantiation; the 
Papists say, one body gocth, and another 
cometh in the place: consubstantiation, which 
the Lutherans huld, is grammatically ¢ with it,’ 
and not ‘ changed into it.’ 

Sir Rd. Temple. If we so scruple the word- 
ing it here, it will be much more scrupled ia 
the nation: in Henry vin th’s time, the tive Ar- 
ticles were to Le subscribed, under the penalty 
of treasan: knows not that the Pope ever gave 
indulgence for taking the Oath of Supremacy, 
but believes he grants absolution after the 
thing is done: besides this Test, would make 
subscribing the 39 Articles, but pray leave these 
Oaths of Abjuration in matters so mystical. 

Sir Eliab Harcey observes one thing in this 
Fase: we have been told, we have no Test 
upon the Papists; if there be none tor the 
Papists, this is none for the Protestants, in the 
bill of Ease. 

Sir John Duncombe fears it will have this 
effect, that some will let religion and all yo, if 
preferment lies in the way, and so it will make 
wien Atheists. 

Sir John Birkenhead.. Did ever any Church 
impose swearing doctrinal points? No Church, 
either Greek or Latin, ever did it; never was 
such an oath betore. 

Col. Strangways. Though great disputes 
are between‘us and the Papists, yet all Pro- 
testants hold against it: if once we deny our 
senses, we lose our senses; for every new shilt 
of the Pope, would have another shift trom 
us: you are now making distinction betwixt 
Protestant and Papist: a eriteriun -you must 
have; the Pope will never dispense with doc- 


lord chicf justice of the common pleas, and 
Jord keeper, and, in 1683, created lord Guil- 
ford. We arc told by his nephew Mr. North, 
** that he was not an orator, as commonly un- 
derstood, that is, not a flourisher, but all bis 
speech was fluent, easy, and fumiliar, and he 
never used a word for ornament, but for in- 
telligence only.” Life, p. 332. 
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trinal points; with human laws of the Church 


‘he can: thinks that this Test will puzzle all 


Priests and Jesuits. 
The Bill with the Amendments passed; the 
tile was, “ An Act for preventing dangers 
that may happen by Popish Recusants.” * 
Lhe Earl of bristol’s Speech in fuvour of the 


| Test-Act.] March 15. When the Bill came to 


be debated in the house of peers, in the pre- 
sence of the king himself, the eurl of Bristol, 
though a professed Roman Catholic, unex- 
pectedly stood up fur the Bill in general, and 
spoke remarkably upon it; of which some ac- 
count shall be given to shew the temper of the 
times, as well as the ingenuity of the speaker. 
—Towards the beginning of his speech he de- 
clared himself ‘a Catholic of the Church of 
Rome, not a Catholic of the Court of Rome; 
a distinction he thought worthy of memury and 
reflection, whenever any severe procecdings 
against those they called Papists should come 
in question, since those of the ceurt of Rome 
did only deserve that name.’ Therefore he 
insisted, ¢‘Lhat they should not speak here as 
Roman Catholics, but as faithful members of 
a Protestant parliament.’ Comming to the Bill 
itself he procecded thus: “ In the first place, 
my lords, I beseech you to consider, that this bill 


* << The Popish partv had rendered them- 
selves formidable by their obtaining many 
places of honour, profit, and trust; but now a 
Bill was depending that would certainly throw 
them out of all, and securc all places to those 
of the Church of England alone. This was 
called the Test-Act, which was particularly 
promoted, if not invented by the earl of Shafts." 
bary, who resolved to strike directly at the 
duke of York .and his friends; though the act 
reached all sorts of Dissenters, This bill gave 
a great alarm to many persons, who uscd all 
Means to oppose it; but it soon passed the 
house of commons, whose apprehensions of 
Popery daily increased. By this Act, it- was 
provided, * That alt persons bearing any office, 
or place of trust, or protit, should take the 
Vaths of Supremacy and Allegiance in public 
and open Court, and should also receive the 
Sacrament ot the Lord’s-Supper, according to 
the usage of the Church of England, in some 
parish church, on some lord’s day immediately 
after divine service and sermon, and deliver a 
certificate of having so received the Sacrament, 
under the hands of the respective minister and 
church-wardens, proved by two credible wit- 
nesses upon oath, and put upon record in 
court: and that all persons taking the said 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, should 
likewise make and subscribe this following De- 
claration: ‘I, A. B. do declare, that I do be- 
‘ lieve there is not any Transubstantiation in 
‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s-Supper, at, or 
‘ after the Consecration thereof, by any person 
‘whatsoever.’ This Act, and Test therein 
prescribed, has becn generally accounted a 
great Bulwark to the Established Church of 
England.” Echard. 
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for securing of general fears, is brought up to 
you from the house of commons, the great re- 
presentative of the people, and consequently 
the best judges of the true temper of the na- 
tion: A honse of commons surpassing all that 
ever have becn, in the illustrious marks of their 
duty, loyalty and affection to the sovereign, 
both in his person and government; sucha 
house of commons as his majesty onght to con- 
sider, and cherish always, with such a kind of 
love as is due to a wife, never tu be parted 
with unkindly, and not as a mistress to be 
turned off when our turn is served by her. 
My Lords, this casual mention of a wife, suggests 
to my thoughts a pursuance of the comparison. 
I have observed in the course of my life, that men 
who have wives sotnewhat coquets, thatis a little 
subject to gallantries, live easier lives with 
them, and freer from troublesome contentions, 
than those who have wives of exact rigid virtue; 
and the reason is clear: for the more game- 
some ladies being conscious of the failings in 
that essential part, are carelul to disguise, and 
repair them by kind and tender compliances 
with their husband’s humour in all other things; 
whereas wives severely punctual and exact in 
the chief matrimonial duty, expect and even 
exact far greater compliances from their hns- 
bands, and think themselves as it were privi- 
leged by the rigidness of their virtue to be 
sometimes troublesome in domestic affairs; 
especially if there be any jealousy in the 
case. In like manner, my lords, it is not to 
be much wondered at, if this incomparable 
house of commons, transcending all that ever 
were in the grand essentials of duty, loyalty, 
and affection to their king, should at some- 
times be a little troublesome to him io lesser 
occurrences; especially when once fears and 
Jealousies are on wing. My lords, I shall not 
pretend to determine whether there have heen 
any just grounds given by any violent men, or 
by the unseasonable ambition of any Roman 
Catholics for such fears, and jealousies; it 
suffices to exact the necessity of a timely re- 
medy, since thcy have indeed most vinlently 
seized, and distempered the minds of the 
major part of his majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects, which certainly no man conversant in 
the world candeny. Now, my lords, in popu- 
lar fearsand apprehensions, those usually prove 
most dangerous that are raised upon grounds 
not well understood, and may rightly be re- 
sembled to the fatal effects of panic fears in 
armies, where I have seldom seen great dis- 
order arise from intelligences brought in by 
parties and scouts, or by advertisements to 
generals; but from alarms upon groundless 
and capricious fears of danger, taken up we 
know not either how, or why: This no man of 
moderate experience in military affairs but 
hath found the dangerous effects of one time 
or other, in giving a stop to which mischiefs the 
skill of great commanders is best seen. In like 
manner, my lords, this great and judicious as- 
sembly of the h. of commons, rightly sensible 
of the dangerous effects which so general a 
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disturbance of mens minds in the concernments 
of Religion (how groundless soever) might pro- 
duce, have applied their cure to obviute them. 
by this Bill: A bill, in my opinion, as full of 
moderation tewards Catholicks, as of prudence, 
and security towards the religion of the state. 
In this bill, my lords, notwithstanding all the 
alarms of the Encrease of Popery, and De- 
signs of Papists, here is no mention of barring 
them from private, and modest exercise of 
their religion; no banishing them to sucha 
distance from court, no putting in execution 
of penal laws in force against thein; all their 
precautions are reduced to this one intent, na- 
tural to all societies of men, of hindering a 
lesser opposite party from growing too strong 
for the greater and more considerable one: 
And in this just way of prevention, is not the 
moderation of the house of commons to be ad- 
mired, that they have restrained it to this sole 
point, of debarring their adversaries from Off- 
ces and.Places, and from accessions of wealth 
by favour of the sovereign? And after all, my. 
lords, how few do these sharp trials, and Tests 
of this act regard? only a few such Roman Ca-. 
tholics as would fain hold offices, and places at 
the price of hypocrisy, and dissimulation of 
their true sentiments in religion. My lords, [ 
am none of those, none of those wherry men in 
religion, who look one way, and row another. 
Upon the whole matter, my lords, however the 
sentiments of a Catholic of the Church of 
Rome (I still say, not of the Court of Rome) 
may oblige me, upon scruple of conscience, in 
some particulars of this bill to give my nega- 
tive to it, when it comes to passing; yet as a 
member of a Protestant parliament my advice 
prudentially cannot but go aloug with the main 
scope of it; the present circumstances of time, 
and. affairs considered, and the necessity of 
composing the disturbed minds of the people.” 
Debate on ingrossing the Bill for the Supply. ] 
March 15. Mr. Sec. Coventry. Hears that 


the Dutch call in their privateers, and will be 


speedily out: Remember Chatham business: 
Whenever the king neglects execution of the 
laws, he fails of his duty; and when you neglect 
to supply him you do not yourduty ; the king has 
done hig part to the full: moves for a shorter 
day, for reading the ingrossed Bill. 

Captain Legge® gives an account of many 


* Created lord Dartmouth in 1682. Tle was 
afterwards Master of the Horse to James 1), 
Governor of the Tower, &c. and at the time 
of the Revolution, he was Admiral and Com- 
mander in Chief of the English fleet, which 
was detained in the Thames by the same 
wind that brought the Prince of Orange over. 
In 1691, he was committed to the Tower, 
where he died of an apoplexy, three months 
after. Burnet says, “‘ He was one of the wor- — 
thiest men of king James’s court. He loved 
him, and had been long in his service and in 
his confidence: But he was much against all 
the conduct of his affairs; yet he resolved to 
stick to bim at aJl hazards.” + Echard. 
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men deserting his ship, (the Royal Catherine) 
upon the rumour that the parliament would 
give the king no money. 

Sir Tho. Meres, ‘There was such a time as 
seamen's deserting us, (within a fortarght) and 
then there was reason for it; but now, bies-ed be 
God! the reason is removed: ‘The motion is 
good, in relation to the king’s affairs: Remem- 
bers with what unanimous cunsent the money 
was piven, intended for his best service; and 
remembers then who moved for it. The bill 
may have its due execution, within its time, if 
delayed a little: As to the affairs of this house, 
businesses cannot go fairly up to the lords 
house, now upon our hands: As to the lords, 

- he denies not but things do yet go fairly on. 
Would not have this bill sent up to hinder 
them, to make the parenthesis in a business 
there to interrupt them; he offers the lords 
leisure, but imposes nothing on them: If any 
man would have the Money Bull pass in the 
lords house the next week, concludes that the 
rest of the bills cannot go with this. 

Sir Tho. Osborne, is sorry to hear a day 
named so far ‘off, you hear the approach of the 
Holland flect: and is sorry to have occasion so 
often to tell you of the backwardness of ours. 

Mr. Vaughan, The giving this Bill so spee- 
dily out of our hands way call us a kind and 
bountiful parliament, but never a wise one: 
The not passing the other bill will expose us 
to right of conquest again: A greater matter 
than any thing else: When the king has hearts, 
he has purses also, aud can never want seamen: 
‘ There is that scatters and yet increases; and 

“there is that with-boldeth more than ts meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.’ 

Sir Rub. Howard, Atter Chatham business, 
the king had a greater opportunity to impose 
than he has now: It looks hard, that after the 
king has granted so much, you should be jea- 
lous: the king has not left any thing to do to 
us; and must we stop Supply, because other 
persons (the lords) have not done what you 
would have them? This bill cannot be ingross- 
ed suddenly: It would look ugly in any man 
to do it: no man can write the Bill fairly 
till Tuesday: hopes the thing will be as full 
of good intentions as ever; but that those 
intentions, with delay, will be defeated. 

Mr. Garroway, hopes in time we shall have 
an answer from the king, as to the impositions; 
and possibly some persons, that advised that 
with the Declaration, may have apprehensions 
upon them: he forgives them and prays God 
that he would: hopes for a general pardon, that 
they may have the bencft of it. 

Mr. Powle, conceives it the right of parlia- 
ment not to enter into debates, so much as of 
Supply, till redress of grievances ; and it scems 
atacit obligation upon the king, to redress 
the grievances, because it smooths the way 
the better for money: no man can think that 
we have no more grievances than already 
complained of: would not delay the bill cill all 
the gnevances be redressed, but would till 
they are stated to the king: sees by authority, 
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a printed paper of imposition.on commodities, 
not imposed by act of parliament: It is said, 
‘that, by stopping the bill, we shall put a 
violence on the lords;’ but we put none wpon 
them : if this issue with them answers not our 
ends, we may think of something else: all ar- 
guments he hears spoken of, tur the hastening 
this bill, are the tragical fates of necessity ; 
but sull asks, Who occasiuned this necessity: 
when it might have been prevented by the 
parliament’s being called in Oct. last; and 
thinks them guilty of a great crime that were 
the authors of the advice of prolonging it ull 
now ; and hopes to have that, and some other 
grievances, redressed; your clerk, he hears, 
sat up all night to ingross part of the Money 
Bill, and it cannot be retarded by a tew days, 

Mr. Thomas, We have exposed the person 
of the king, by answering our grievances of 
Popery ; and thinks the king not safe without 
removing some persuns; and names lord 
Arundel of Wardour, col. Rd. Talbot, and fa- 
ther Patrick. 

Sir John Duncombe, is much surprized at the 
motions he has heard to day; very unreason- 
able, and untimely brought forth: no prince 
ever made such an. answer as the king has 
made ; he has done what lies in him: is sorry 
to see still new clouds rise: nothing is gone 
from you vet, but the Bill of Popery, and the 
first moment read in the house of lords, and 
they are now sitting upon it: why is this ? 
He never beard a question, that after this bill 
is perfected, it should not be ingrossed: your 
fears are taken away; if ingrossed, you may 
stop it still. Is ashamed to tell you of the 
lowness of the exchequer®; but those argu- 
ments are stopped by money: appeals to 
gentlemen concerned in the revenue and navy- 
office, if things are not at a stop for want of 
money: the thing is not graceful, it has not a 
good countenance ; it is so methodical, so easy 
and decent, the question for ingrossing, that 
he wonders any man can press against it: no 
man can take any thing from us: the bill, 
after being ingrossed, may lie upon the table, 
and you may call for it as you shall see occa- 
sion. , 

Col. Strangways. Consider the nature of 
the thing; we owe the removal of our jealou- 
sies to the king, who has graciously done it; 
was it not a great point, the redressing our 
laws, when attempted to be destroyed at one 
blow? every man knows, that these Money 
Bills are ingrossed to your hands: when we 
follow the steps of our ancestors, we shall do 
as wise things as they did. ‘Let the Bill he 
ingrossed, and lie upon your table,’ say some ; 
but what calling will there be for itthen ’ fears 
nothing but surprizes: would not force the 
lords, but would have them pressed by some 
arguments we use here: is for Friday. 

Sir Tho. Lee. If one great and extraordi- 
nary grievance be, and that redressed, shall 


* Tie was at this time chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 
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that be an argument for the king to redress us 
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passion, done much worsc; ‘ never was doubt 


no more? When no more grievances are men- | of a Bill once voted but passed,’ it is said; 


tioned, it will be thought we have no more: | 
not to mention other things, besides that of 
Ireland, the great growth of Popery, and our | 
neighbour's house on fire : hopes that persons - 
concerned will acquaint you with it farther. 
He loves his ease in the country, and would be , 
there, but would not have the king ignorant of , 
many things: with that of the Order of Coun- 
cil imposing a rate upon coals: hopes, in due 
ume, to have a redress of these things and 
others. 

Col. Birch. Is far from thinking that the 
king has the least jealousy of the Money Bill, 
but that we intend his honour and sufety , any 
thing of great or rich he has came from us; 
when we could not tell who was master when 
we came hither, thanks. God we know now, 
and hopes no more clouds will be stirring. 
al pe against law, the people pressed, 
and that of Ireland, and should be loth that if 
any thing farther should be offered of griev- 
ances, any man should say, Why have you left 
these things unrepresented, and the king so 

cious, in granting what you have asked? 

ills are mucly more slippery in parchment 
than in paper: what he inoves, is for the king’s 
honour and safety: was the enemy here now, 
would say nothing of it; but why were we not 
here in Oct. last?) No man can say there has 
been the least backwardness in this parliament: 
aoe have the paper Bill lie ou the table ull 

riday. 

Sic Trevor Williams. What he has heard 
makes his heart bleed ; and therefore moves 
for Monday, to consider redress of Grievances. 

Sir Edw. Derins. We alltend to the same 
end, and let us go the same way: after Friday 
but a few days to Easter: the Bill of Supply 
willtake up a whole day reading, and some 
unforeseen delays may stop it: therefore moves 
for Friday. 

Sir Wm. Coventry, The clerk is ingrossing 
the Bill without order; and you were told 
another shrewd thing, that a great deal of the 
Bill was slipped in the ingrossing : would not 
have any thing doubted hereafter; you are 
Judges of it here, and others, when you have 
done: would have what is written already, 
cancelled, and not brought to you. 

Mr. Waller. Ingrossing without order! It 
may be copied in parchment for some gentle- 
man’s use, as well as in paper ; sometimes we 
were in such great haste, that the Act of Ob- 
livion, in its confirmation, was not read at all : 
when a question has been of not putting the 
question now, has known that question never 
put at all: if that question should be now, no 
man can speak to the ingrossing the bill after- 
wards: are not necessity and speed acknow- 
ledged by the house? Are not our grievances 
redressed, and have not our forefathers taken 
care to keep Papists out of authority, and we 
greater? Inthe late times, this house had a 
passionate suspicion, and we would have re- 
moved Papists, and it was afterwards, by that 


t 
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but we may remember, but last session, that a . 
dispute with the lords about heightening and 
lowering rates, damned our bill of foreign com- 
modities *; our Votes since have lost their 


| credit: is against Popery, and we have both 


leges et mores against them, law and inclina- 
tiunof the people against them: will you nei- | 
ther trust them, the king, nor God, but trust an 
enemy in retarding this bill? Would you have 
them come out to sea, before our Act comes 
vutin print! If you find out a way, there 
wil] be ‘ viain inveniam aut faciam’ necessity 
stamps all things with a face of justice: would 
have Friday ordered for ingrossing the bill. 

Sir Tho. Littleton, Sir Henry Vane was the 
first that ever proposed putting a question, 
‘“‘ whether the Question should be now put,’} 
and since, it has been always the forerunner of 
putting the thing in question quite out : there-: 
fore would not have that question put now. 

Sir Wm, Coventry. There is yreat difference 
between, ‘ whether the Question shall be put,’ 
and ‘now put.’ It is no new thing to put 
that question in point of adjournment; and if 
it passed in the negative, it never was, but that 
the house was afterwards adjourned. 

Mr. Garrowcy. It is certainly agreed by us 
all, that that question of the Bill shall be put; 
though the question of the day be as is pro- 

osed. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Can any man 
tell that the Hollanders are not strong enough 
to come out, or that they, by their conte- 
derates, may not invade us? An enemy that 
can invade us and will not, no man can say: 
when you shall give it, and the enemy come 
and gather it, you will put the king upon his 
necessity: the shew-hread was caten by 
David; it was not forbid, but told us for 
precedent. 

Col. Strangways is sorry to hear of these ne- 
cessities: bring us the men that have been the 
occasion of these necessiuies, and he will telb 
you what to say to them : he that does the ne- 
cessity is not the judge of it: was not ‘ salus 
populi periclitatur’ the occasion the Ship- 
Money was called for? Knows not what be- 
longs to these little bye tricks :, great necessity 
is to be argued in the lords house, not here : 
those arguments, if used, let them be there; 
let us hear no more of these arguments; and 
let us not be reproached with these argu- 
ments of necessity, that were not the occasion 
of it, but let them be laid on persons that occa- 
sioned it. | 

Mr. Garroway. If those gentlemen will join 
issue on the argument of necessity, let the 
causers of it he accountable for it. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry is not atraid of our’s, 
nor any man’s hearing what counsel he gave 
the king: desires that whoever is faulty, be it 


* See p. 480. 
+ Now usually called ‘ The previous Ques- 


tion.’ 
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any man, he may answer it: when a man has 
been debauched by another, and falls into a 
distemper, your first business is to cure the 
man, and then blame him that debauched 
him: if there be such men, that have been the 
occasion of this advice, let them answer it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. This thing of ‘ necessity’ 
was an ill argument at first, and would not 
have Waller (who proffered to speak again) 
speak twice to it, to inflame it more. 

The Speaker. No man can find any prece- 
dent of sir Henry Vane’s Question: by that 
question we can never come to an end of any 
business: the question in being may be the 
next day put, and so you usher in an impos 
sibility of bringing things to a period. | 

Sir Rub. Howurd. This Ocestan is Ike 
the image of the inventor, a perpetual dis- 
turbance. 

Mr. Garroway. If you can find out an ex- 
pedient, that may carry off the heat, is for it. 

Col. Titus. Some gentlemen believe the 
bill already ingrossed ; if so, it is more haste 
than could be wished ; the desire of some is to 
get a competent time to get grievances re- 
dressed ; others, that the necessity of the king 
and kingdom require a dispatch: a competent 
time is agreed on both sides ; he thinks Friday 
so; and then to bring in our Grievances 
remaining. 

Sir Tho. Osborne would know the cause why 
the rest of our grievances are not alledged : 
as for the Declaration and Religion, he ap- 

eals, whether, when there was a stop of the 

oney bill, those two things were not the 
cause then: all that the king could do, he 
has done: does believe that by Friday we shall 
have an Answer from the lords: it is necessary, 
either io this house or out of it, for subjects to 
give the king time, and a right representation 
of things: should be sorry that any of the 
privy counsellors endeavours should be so 
blasted in this house, that they do not their 
part, till the king give you farther cause to ap- 
prehend so: there needs no jealousy on our 
parts now : how shall we have assurance, that 
the king has satisfaction in our intentions? 
Why should not the marks from this house be 
undeniable ? If this he your case, then to put 
a question that has dangerous construction in 
it: Is not for putting it. 

Mr. Vaughan. The king has no fault, the 
Jaw says he has none, and hopes that none say 
so in this house. Grievances have come be- 
fore Supply, in right course of parliament, 
if now they come after, it is an example of 
great affection, and in few parliaments: if 
-We are content to part with that right, and 
let it be for the present overlooked, hopes 
it shall not for the future be urged as as 
precedent. 

Ordered, ‘ That the Money Bill be ingrossed, 
and brought in on Friday.” 

Further Debate on the Rill for granting 
Ease to Dissenters.) March 17. On the mo- 
tion that the Bill be ingrossed, 

Sir John Duncombe. Is against all the Bill : 
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as far as it is for Union, 1s for it, and the bring- 
ing men into the Church: as to ‘ assent and 
consent,’ would have it taken away; but that 
will give men an impunity for not coming to 
Church ; they will never come to Church: 
offers it to consideration, whether mankind 
will not generally live after this law: the par- 
hament have overcome themselves, and they 
make this law ‘ for a year and to the end of 
the next session of parliament :’ if you should 
read over and examine your reasons to the 
king formerly, against Toleration, they would 
fly upon you: you have provided against Po- 


) pery, and this 1s a great party ; ambitious men 


wlll rise with them, and will support them to 
your posterity : what will the young men say 
at the Universities ? ‘ Let us turn our parts to 
preach sedition and new lights, and return to 
the Church, as to an hospital, when we are 
old ; which, by subscription, they may get into. 
No preferment in dull logic.’ This will be the 
effect ; they will support one another by 
marriages and interests ; it will be past your 
power to revoke it with all the interest you 
have: you are to have an eve over them, 
and watch them: dreads the consequcnce of 
this part of the bill : it will work upon all your 
concerns and interests: leaves it to God 
and you. 

Sir Jvuhn Bramstone supposes you would 
have every man to be of some religion, and to 
be master of his servants; and have the 
teacher and his congregation deliver their 
names to the parson of the parish. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. You are not making a 
bill to destroy the Church, he hopes: you are 
not only doing a new thing in the kingdom, 
but in all the world: here are no limitations 
in it to churches, no limitations to congre- 
gations ; it has been no where so, wherever he 
has been: it is said, ‘they are the wiser and 
richer part of the nation ;’ the more is the 
danger. You do a thing never tried before, 
and you put it out of your power to remedy the 
inconveniences of it: they, in intermission of 
parliament, may put the kingdom in an uproar, 
and in great danger, before you can provide 
any remedy by parliament. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. The severity of the 
Churchmen has driven 80 familics out of 
town ; that has done us irreparable burt in our 
manufactures of wool: since the Declaration 
they have met Pompi Gratia, and yet reduced 
from two to one; restrain them and you in- 
crease them: a bishop, in the northern parts, 
has told him, that, since the Declaration, 
many have come into the Church; this Bill 
is for that end.—The Bill was ordered to be 
ingrossed. 

farch 19. The Bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Waller said, Usury, during the time of 
Popery, was unlawful, as buppesee to be 
against the law of God. We know not the 
will of God but by his two Books, the law of 
God and the law of nature: a man gives away 
all he has, for his liberty, to summa _ potestas : 
he may do and take what he will from his body, 
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but his mind cannot be given or taken; he { them in fiolland, and will do it again : he 
may command me not to speak my mind, and | has had as good advice, and as learned upon it, 
not ta do my mind, and, in a word, to be hy- | as any muncan give him, which held it lawful : 


pecritical: though this be a violence in gene- 
ral, it will be a violence but upon a tew : in 
the inquisition of Spain, a few shall suffer 
rather than many. Tacitus calls it ‘ a good 
government for a man to do what he will, and 
speak what he thinks.” Restraint is against 
the genius and whole complexion of the na- 
tion: lec these Dissenters alone, and people 
will despise them ; punish thein, and the peo- 
pe will have compassion for them: the qua- 
cers suffered bravely, and were the more 
esteemed ; the persecuted party ever gets 
uppermost : in queen Mary’s time those of the 
relormed religion were persecuted, and they 
soon vot uppermost. In queen Eliz.’s time, in 
our tines, ‘ Prelacy and Popery’ were coupled 
together, and people flocked to Mr. Gunning’s 
Convregation: neither sons of cavaliers nor 
cavaliers were adinitted into the Conventiqn, 
and yet they brought in the king, because that 
was then the persecuted party : if you believe 
the king, this liberty has kept peace, and you 
have had proof of it: this Bill is according to 
the law of God, law of nations, and complexion 
of the nation, and he would pass it. 

Sir Juhn Duncombe. Appeals, if ever any 
thing in England of persecution to Dissenters : 
Waller had liberty in his own house, and his 
frends, by former acts: nothing now perse- 
cuted but Popery, and therefore, by his argu- 
Ment, popery must thrive and be upperinost : 
this Bill 1s quite different from the law of God : 
where are t'.> persons that inust visit these 
congregations, and examine and inspect what 
doctrine they teach? This is not according to 
the law of God ; smiths, shoemakers, and cob- 
lers preach. If this be according to the law 
of God, he must read the Bible again : would 
have gentlemen tell him, that are so much for 
this Billin what part of the world the Church 
has no power to enquire what men preach? 
By this consequence, you will leave them to 
say what they will: law after law, reason aftcr 
reason ; has been against them these 12 years, 
and is against the Bill now. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. Josephus, notoriously 
known, tells us, ‘that the two sects of the 
Jews, the Saducees and the Pharisees, held, 
the one spirits, and the other no spirits, nothing 
more contrary ; but they never divided, they 
were all united as to the public government’ — 
A book, lately published, *‘ Of the Rise and 
Progress of the Netherlands,”*® tells you, that 
mighty things have been done there by what 
you intend in this act ; the severity of Spain, 
and their Plantations, have ruined them, and 
will us, if we look not to it: in our maritime 
towns we have not the sixth part of the peo- 
ple: the populous places of Brabant, by this 

rsecution, have been dispeopled, and Hol- 

d has got sufficiently by it, and so did we: 
he confesses that he has communicated with 


* Written by sir William Temple. 


hopes this people that have ease by the bill 
will occasion you to continue it. 

Sie Philip Warwick. You have the genius 
of the nation, God, and the complexion of the 
people, spoken to: as to the genius of the 
nation, till Popery made us all afraid, he has 
endeavoured to make the foundation of the 
Church so full as to abide a good superstruc- 
ture: look upon the Jewish story of the sects, 
and they were never there till the time of 
captivity, and never here till our Rebellion, till 
the Temple was shaken. Morality is not so 
planted in man, but that customs and consti- 
tutions destroy all that ; Cain and Abel owed 
duty to Adam—Libera mens overthrows all 
Christianity. Christians at first were huta 
body of men, and they planted the Church, 
and Excommunication in the Church; and he 
was no Christian that was out of it: never 
were inen, by nature, either Jews or Chris- 
tians, By this liberty you will lose all Regis- 
ters, Marriages, and Genealogies. Let not 
ier words make @ noise ; you give them 
iberty, and not barely indemnity : he is per- 
fectly against the bill. | 

Col. Birch doubts not but the people will be 
sheep, quiet and peaceable; and had it been 
only to mark them in the forehead, he is not 
against it: doubts not but in a short time we 
shall see that the enforcing laws upon these 
people, and crying out against the infallibility 
of the Pope, are not consistent: you would 
not have the Papists govern you, and that is 
not a persecution of them. 

Dr. Burwell. They grow numerous: if you 
pass this act, you give away the peace of the 
natiun: a Puritan was ever a rebel; begin 
with Calvin: these Dissenters made up the 
whole army against the king; the destruction 
of the Church was then aimed at: pray God 
it be not so now ! 

Sir John Birkenhead. There was not a Pha- 
risee till the fall of the Persian monarchy; the 
dispensations then were to the Proselytes of 
the Gate, viz. Strangers; that is the true case 
of the Jews: subscription of the Clergy is 
‘omnibus his articulis ;’ by this Subscription 
in the Bill, they will have 26 of the 39 Articles 
left out, subscribing only the doctrines; you 
have not in the Creed ten Articles of it, nor 
ever thought so. Had you a list of these men 
you ease, the king might have apprized you of 
some ; now you will have preachers that have 
had their hands in his father’s blood: here are 
2000 of these preachers already, and there 
may be 10,000 more: shall the old officers of 
the army count numbers and know persons ? 
They may come like Venner, the Fifth Monar- _ 
chy-man, with their arms.* 

Sir Rob, Howard, Will not trouble you 
with the rabbinical law, nor history; but 
offers to consider, that one time you were 


* See p. 186. 
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against this, and now are changed, thinking it 
more fitted and calculated for the nation : the 
parliament must do something at all tines: 
they are not such enemies as is said; the Act 
of Oblivion has made a grave for that: will 
you now crush the expectation of the nation in 
this thing? Thoughts are active in mens minds, 
when they have hope for something : should 
have thought of making the king’s Decla- 
ration a law for a time ; but that being not to 
be done, will you not compose people’s minds 
at home, when all abroad is in distraction? If 
this bill be too much, or too little; if matters 
betoo short in it you may lengthen them ; if 
inconvenient, you may alter them; you will leave, 
by laying the Bill aside, as much disorder in the 
imaginations of the people, as in the thigg 
itself; therefure would pass the bill. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry. Inthe main, we 
may fling vut this Bill, or keep it, and not 
offend the law of God: there is some incon- 
venience as to toleration ; indifferent without 
limit : does think the honour of the house en- 
gaged by voting and acting he hopes it may be 
mended in the lords house, and with that hope 
sends it up.—The Bill was then passed. 

Debate on the Bill of Supply.) March 21. 
The Bill of Supply was brought in, ingrossed, 
and laid on the table. 

Mr. Garroway desires that the Money-Bill 
may not be read till ‘Tuesday next, because 
you have the Bill of Popery, with Amend- 
ments, * returned from the lords, where he 


hears we have bcen strangely represented : we | 


are all concerned to sce this Bill of Popery 
dispatched, and to clear the reputation of this 
house: therefore would have the Money-Bill 
for the present, laid aside. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. It is very reasonable 
that the fears and jealousies of Popery should 
be removed, but would not defer the Tax-Bill 
so long: would go upon the Bill of Popery to- 
day, and would not have the king think we 
take any thing ill from bim, who has promoted 
this Bill so much in the house of lords, by his 
countenancing it. 

Sir John Coventry hopes in time we may 
make this Bill of Popery a good one: this bill 
has had hard passage hither again: if we be- 
lieve common fame, it nearly miscarried in the 
lords house : many more Grievances may come 
betwixt this and Tuesday, and would have 
that day for the Tax-Bill. 

Sir Tho. Osborne. * Common fame’ came 
never from nobody, but by somebody; the 
gentleman ought to tell you by whom it came : 
we cannot take notice of what.is done in the 
lords house. 

Mr. Powle hopes that our zeal for this Bill is 
not looked upon as an oftence to the king, but 
acceptable to him—‘ Common fame!’ No 
man can nominate on the sudden, who—This 
discourse cunnot be without some fire ; in tine 


* It was returned from the lords, with some 


Amendments and Proyisos, a little before this 
debate. 


it may come out, and those gentlemen will tell 
you, when they can, where they had it: moves 
tor Tuesday, aud hopes no ill intentions can be 
made out of it, 

_Sir John Duncombe would have you look at 
the end you would he at: go upon this Bill 
from the lords ; you are master of your Orders: 
go and ask satisfaction of the king for your 
Grievances, and he is sure you will have it. 

Sir Rob. Carr finds no difference among 
gentlemen in the:thing. ’Till we read the 
Amendments the lords have sent down, we 
cannot tell whether satisfactory or not; we may 
possibly agree at aconference. Why will you 
do things that may look like dislike, when it is 
not? Would not have a blemish on the Supply; 
do the one and not the other. 

Col. Birch hears much said of ¢ common 
fame :’ it seems to be now the lord keeper, bi- 
shop Williams’s case, in 1614, or 1616—* com- 
mon fame from the house of lords!’ Would go 
with safe steps for the king and kingdom; one 
thing is before you, that the king may not think 
we stop his business: would have this fax Bill for 
‘Tuesday, and hopes by that time we shall give 
such advice, as may secure the king and king- 
dom: stands up to remind you that this is a 
parliamentary wav of ‘ common fame.’ 

Sir Courtney Poole thinks we are upon such 
a point that we have reason to think it will 
startle the king: ‘ Common fame’ is not a right 
way for the lords or the king, therefore would 
Not insist upon it. 

Sir Tho. Meres tells the Speaker that he 
turns the question to another thing : he would 
have the question for the Bill of Popery, and 
the other question, for Tuesday, tirsted and 
seconded : demands whether he will be pleased 
to own that to be the question; and demands 
whether he can deny that that question was 
firsted, seconded and thirded? 

Mr. Cheney. There has been something on 
your hands these two or three days, which is 
to be ready with the Tax, ‘ the Grievances :’ 
would not put a certain day for the Tax, and 
doubts not of redress of Grievances in due 
ume. 

Mr. Powle gives an account of the ‘ Address 
about Grievances,’ which cannot be finished 
till the committee can see the inspection into 
the affairs of Ireland, the secretary not having 
been attended, and could not be dispatched— 
This is not for the service of the king, his sa- 
tisfaction, and good of the nation, and there- 
fore we cannot in conscience part with the 
Money-Bill, till that business of Ireland be de- 
termived; but he has reason to take hold of 
things of ‘common fame,’ when some great 
officers have told the king, ¢ that, if the Money 
Bill passed not, the king may be supplied other- 
wise.’ 

Lord Cavendish thinks those Bills now de- 
pending, to quiet the minds of the king’s sub- 
Jects, a5 necessary as any whatsoever: there 
are Grievances of an hizh nature, besides what 
are already depending; some are the root of 
all those grievances, the authors of these dis- 
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turbances, and those are evil counsellors : be- 
cause other grievances are not nained, hopes 
people will not think there are not more, 
therefore moves for Thursday for ‘ Grievan- 
cies. : 

Lord St. John. Should ‘common fame’ 
have weight, you would have much to do; 
therefore would lay it aside: as to the Bill of 
Popery before you, he has so great love and 
tenderness for the king's person, that without 
this bill, neither che king nor we can be sufe: 
would have a little time to consider these 
things, and would have Tuesday. 

Sir Rob. Howurd. Are you afraid of any 
trick being pat by the Money Bill? You are 
aati of every day, and of what is fit tu be 

one, ; 
. Sir Tho. Meres. Does any body imagine no 
other business but this Bill? If there was none, 
it could not be before Monday: would have this 
debate on Monday. | 

The Debate was adjourned to Monday by 
consent. 

The King’s Message respecting a Recess.] 
March 24. Mr. Secretary Coventry deliver- 
ed the following Message trom the king: 

“C. R. Iam commanded by his majesty, 
in pursuance of his late Message, to acquaint 
you that his majesty intends you shall rise be- 
fore Easter, and therefure expects an expedi- 
tion of such Bills as are of most importance; 
the bill of Popery, and that of Supply particu- 
Jarly: and fur such other bills as concern either 
the public or particular, and cannot be so soon 
ready, that they may me) not receive a disap- 
pointment, his maj. resolves to make this an 
Adjournment till the beginning of Oct. when 
you may continue their prosecution; in the 
mean time his maj. will take such care of the 
Protestant Religion, that you shall have no 
cause to complain.” 

Debate onthe Bill of General Naturaliza- 
tion.] March 24, The Bill of General Na- 
turalization was read a second time, 

Sir Rd. Ford. This bill exposes the great 
immunities of Corporations to be prostituted. 

Mr Sec. Coventry supposes you do not in- 
tend, by this Bill, that every gentleman shall 
set up what trade he pleases when he comes 
over: it is said, that Papists may come in by 
this bill; you may, to prevent that, put in 
‘transubstantiation’ for a Test: the king has 
been at great charge this war: it was looked 
upon, at the beginning of the war, to invite 
the Dutch ; and should this bill be thrown out, 
you will discourage them here and send them 
to the French: he shall not by this bill be en- 
tertained in a town as a poor man: a [ollan- 
der told him, ‘ if we were certain of a peace, 
be could bring over 4000 men, much to the 
advantage of your cloth and other manufac- 
tures trade.’ 

Sir George Downing. Most of our manu- 
factures came from Holland : he is against their 
being freemen in corporations : ifa native must 
come through the difficulties of 7 years ap- 
recep) would not have a town filled with 

ox. IV. 


foreigners: but to trades you want would give 
them encouragements by freedoms; as pack- 
ers of fish, gold and silver-workers, dyers and 
copper-makers, and would hve such reserved 
from the penalties of 1 Eliz. of being indicted 
for not serving 7 years to a trade: many Hol- 
landers get themselves naturalized, or deni- 
soned, and trade here all summer, and then 
In winter go to Amsterdam, with what they 
get here: would have great care taken of that 
m the bill. » 

Mr. Boscawen. They that come in will be 
merchants and monied men, who will be willing 
to get an Act for naturalization: you have 
more merchants already than you have trade ; 
you want them not for more shop-kecpers: 
you have so many natives, they eat out one 
another: for artisans, they may be useful to 
you; the greatest want of all is of them,* and 
would have the bill for the encouragement of 
them. 7 

Sir John Duncombe thinks it a good bill, but 
to be committed, with care to be taken, if, 
after naturalization and the oaths, they go not 
away back from you, and stay neither here, 
nor in the Plantations: would have them taken 
care for to stay; if they go away, tu lose their. 
naturalization. - 

Sir Lancelot Lake. Anciently, in matters 
of great weight, we went home to our country 
to advise with them: he would have that now 
done. 

Mr. Attorney Finch. Before commitment 
of the bill, would well consider, whether possi- 
bly a good bill may come out of this: natura- 
lization makes any snan equal in privileve to 
original birth, in the kingdom of England: it 
is not here as in the Roman state, when ad- 
mitted a long time to the first degree, and some 
good distance of time before they were capable 
of offices: you at one blow beget so many fo- 
reigners to be Englishmen: this Bill admits 
any Protestant born under any prince or 
potentate; in this you make all the world 
merchants of England; you grow an opulent 
Nation ; that supplies your industry and luxury: . 
lead, wool, and tin, you give them an oppor- 
tunity to export: by this bill, all your Turkey 
trade is destroyed ina moment: he that brings 
salt, is immediately entitled, by that little com- 
modity, to trade and export your commodity ; 
he may live cheaper than you, and truckle with 
the French consul in Turkey, and you shall be 
but factors, and stay at home: wonders that 
now we are naturalizing all the world, no part 
of the world naturalizes us: you 2iiens every 
where, and they naturalized here: if once they | 
are at home here, where will be’ he distincuion 
between the English and Dutch inanufacture ? 
Your lead, wool, and tin, are your Indies; no 
imposition’ upon them to stvy here witha fa- 
mily ; not one liné to fix them, nenher Oaths 
nor Tests: it makes thew natural subjccts, 
and, unless you otherwise provide, free ot Cor- 
porations: your ancestors, in qucen Elizabeth’s 
time, knew two-thirds of England destroyed 
by the plague, and yet they bad no thaughts of 

2P 
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naturalization: you will find them suck your 
blood: they destruy common and statute law: 
you make them yentry and nobility: you bring 
people not to make you rich, but to starve the 
poor: how comes & to pass, that vou think ft 
now to change your government, and all your 
municipal laws, and all at the charge of your 
estates and understandings? would have many 
years to consider of this bill. : 

Col. Birch. Tt 13 not fulty expressed, but 
intended, in the bill, that they should reside 
here: that which he admires, 33, that many 
Turkey merchants are in the bouse, and the 
say nothing in this business; they cannot speak 
so well as the attorney; but he would take it 
ill, if they should speak in his trade as he does 
in theirs: we had all our arms first from Ger- 
many ; fustrans and silks all came from abroad, 
ninety parts out of an hundred: but if we must 
stick to our forefathers opinion, he is outdone: 
if the Scriptures be true, that ‘a multitude of 
subjects is the glory of a king,’ this is a good 
bill. 

Mr. Waller spoke to their coming in poor 
wpon our poor. King James desired an union 
with Scotland; the parliament denied him no- 
thing, but granted hum not that; but the law- 
yers found out a way of the post nati: they are 
an alterius nos: there was no danger then; 
now they must either come in with stocks, or 
go to the house of correction: we have had 
plague and war, and civil war, and have pceo- 
pled Ireland with 100,000 souls: 40s. a year, 
when he was a boy, was a good servant’s 
wages; now in Buckinghamshire, 8/. a year, 
and are forced to send SO miles tor reapers, and 
fellers of wood: we labour under a paucity of 


‘people certainly : no man was ever denied na- 


turalization here, paying his fees: that which 
was said by the Ancients, of the ‘ vivacity of 
youth and wisdom of age,’ [complimenting the 
Speaker] is in you; you want not the Fees of 

aturalization bills in your fortunes, and would 
have a mark of honour upon you, whilst you 
are Speaker, for doing it.* 

Mr. Vuughan remembers not the reason of 


‘the post nati, but thinks it because under our 


allegiance: is agninst reading the bill again; 
the most destructive thing in the world to yoar 
interest and governincnt. 

The Bill was committed, in the afternvon, 
208 to 61. | 

Lhe Commons’ Address on Grievances in Free 
land.} March 25, p.m. Mr. Powle reported 
from the Committee the Address to the King 
concerning the Irish Grievances, which was 
agreed to, and is as follows: 

“ We your majesty’s must loyal subjects, 
the communsa in this present parliament as- 
sembled, taking into consideration the great 
calamities which have formerly befallen your 
majesty’s kingdom of Ireland, from the Popish 
Recusants there, who, for the most part, are 


* “ Alluding to the Speaker’s giving all his 
Fees of private Bills to the Poor of St. Giles’ 
parish, in which he lived.” Grey. | 
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professed enemies to the Protestant religion 
and the English interest ; and how they, mak- 
ing ill use of your majesty's gracious disposition 
aud clemency, are, at this time, grown more 
insolent and presumptuous than turmerly, to 
the apparent danger of that kingdom and your 
majesty’s Protestant subjects there; the con- 
sequence whereof may likewise prove very fatal 
to this your kingdom of England, if not timely 
prevented; and having seriously weighed what 
remedies may be most properly applied to 
these growing distempers, do, in all humility, 
present your majesty with these our Petitions: 
—That, for establishing and quieting the pos- 
sessions of your majest ee tes in that king- 
dom, your maj. would be pleased to maintaia 
the Act of Settlement, and the explanatory 
Act thereupon; and to recall the Commission 
of Enquiry into Irish affairs, bearing date the 
17th of Jan. last, as containing many new and 
extraordinary powers, not only to the prejudice 
of particular persons, whose estates and titles 
are thereby made liable to be questioned, but 
in a manner to the overthrow of the said Acts 
of Settlement; and, if pursued, may be the 
occasion of great charge and attendance to 
many of your subjects in Ireland, and shake 
the peace and security of the whole kingdoms 
—That your maj. would give order, that no 
Papist be either continued or admitted to be 
a Commander or Soldier in that kingdom; 
and, because the Irish Papists have furnished 
themselves with great quantities of arms, that 
your maj. would please to give directions so to 
disarm thetn, that they may not be dangerous 
to the government there, and that their 
arms be brought into the public magazines :— 
That the like order may be given, that no Pa- 
pist be either continued, or hereafter admitted 
to be judges, justices of the peacc, sheriffs, 
coroners, mayors, sovereigns, or. portreves 1n 
that kingdom :—That the titular popish abps. 
bishops, vicars-general, ubbots, and all others 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by the 
Pope’s authority, and, in particular, Peter 
Valbot, pretended: abp. of Dublin, for bis no- 
teriuus disloyalty to your majesty, and. disobe- 
dience und contempt of your laws, may be 
commanded, by proclamation, forthwith to de- 
part out of telend! and all other your majes- 
ty’s dominions, or otherwise to be prosecuted 
according to law; and that all convents, semi- 
naries, and public Popish schools, may be dis- 
solved and suppressed, and the regular priests 
commanded to depart, under the like penalty: 
—That no Irish Papists he admitted to inhabit 
in any corporation of that kingdom, unless 
duly licensed, according to the aforesaid Acts 
of Settlement; and that your maj. would be 
plensed to recall your Letters of the 96th of 
Feb. 1671, and your Proclamation thereupon, 
whereby general licence is given to such Pa- 
pists to inhabit in Corporations there.—That 
your majesty’s Letter of the 28th of Sept. 1672, 
and the Order of Council thereupon, whereby 
your majesty’s subjects are required not to 
prosccute any actions against the Irish, for any 
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wrongs or injuries committed during the late! subjects, we do humbly present it, as our'Pe- 


Rebellion, may likewise be recalled.—That 
col, R. Talbot, who hath notoriously assumed 
to himself the title of Agent of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, be immediately dismissed 
out of all command, either civil or military, 
and forbid an access to your majesty’s court.— 
That your maj. would be pleased, from time 
to time, out of your princely wisdom, to give 
such farther orders and directions to your lord 
lieutenant, or other chief governor of Ireland 
for the time being, as may best conduce to the 
encouragement of the English Planters, and 
Protestant interest there, aud the suppression 
of theinsolencies and disorders of the Irish Pa- 
pists.—These our humble Desires we present 
to your majesty, as the best means to preserve 
the peace and safety of that your kingdom, 
which hath been so much of late endanvered 
by the practices of the said Irish Papists, and, 
particularly, of the said Rd. and Peter Talbor; 
and we doubt not but your maj. will find the 
happy effects thereof, to the grent satisfaction 
and sccurity of your majesty's person and go- 
vernment, which, of all earthly things, is most 
dear to us, your majesty’s must loyal and obe- 
dient subjects.” 

The ns Address on Grievances in 
England.] Mr. Powle also reported the follow- 
ing Address to the King, about Grievances in 
England ; which was also agreed to: 

“We your majesty’s most loyal subjects, 
the commons in this present parliament assem- 
bled, conceiving ourselves bound in necessary 
duty to your majesty, and in discharge uf the 
trast reposed in us, truly to inform your maj. 
of the estate of this your kingdom ; and, though 
we are abundantly satisfied, that it hath always 
been your royal will and pleasure, that your 
subjects should be governed according to the 
laws and customs of this realm; yet finding, 
that, contrary to your majesty’s gracious in- 
tentions, sone Grievances and abuses are crept 
in; we crave leave hambly to represent to 
your majesty’s knowledye, and to desire,— 
That the imposition of 12d. per chaldron upon 
coals, for the providing of convoys, by virtue 
of ao Order of Council, dated the 15th of May, 
1672, may be recalled, aud all bonds, taken b 
virtue thereof, cancelled.— That your majesty’s 
Proclamation of the 4th of Dec. 1672, for 
prevention of disorders which may be com- 
mitted by soldiers; and whereby the soldiers, 
Row in your majesty’s service, are, In a man- 
ner, exempted from the ordinary course of 
justice, may likewise be recalled. And where- 
as great complaints have been made, out of 
several parts of this kingdom, of divers abuses 
commuttéd in quartering of soldiers, That your 
maj. would be pleased to give order to redress 
those abuses, and, in particular, that no sol- 
diers be hereafter quartered upon any private 
houses ; and that due satisfaction may be given 
to the innkeepers and victuallers where they lie, 
before they remove. And, since the continu- 
ance of soldiers in this realm will necessarily 
produce many incunveniences to your majesty’s 


—_ 


tition and Advice, that, when this present war 
is ended, all the soldiers which have been raised 
since the Jast session of parliament may be 

disbanded.—That your maj. would likewise 

be pleased to consider of the irregularities and 

abuses of pressing soldiers, and to give order 

for the prevention thereof for the future. And 

although it hath been the. cuucse of former 

parliaments to desire redress in their Grievan- 

ces, before they proceeded to give a Supply, 

yet we have so fall assurance of your majesty’s 

tenderness and compassion towards your peo- 

ple, that we humbly prostrate ourselves at 

your majesty’s feet with these our Petitions ; 

desiring your majesty to take them into your 

princely consideration, and to give such order 

for relief of the subjects, and the removing 

these pressures, as shall seem hest to your 

royal wisdom *,.” — 

Resolved, ‘ That the Addresses be present- 
ed to his majesty; and that those members of 
the council that are of the house, be desired’ 
to know his majesty’s pleasure, when this house 
shall attend him with the Addresses concern- 
ing Grievances.” 

Lhe King’s Answer] March 26. His ma- 
jesty’s Answer to the Address of Grievances, 
was reported by the Spenker : | 

‘© That he shed the Address did consist 
of many different parts ; and therefore it could 
not be expected there should be a present 
Answer; but for the several particular things 
contained in it, he would, before the next 
meeting, take such care, that no man should 
have reason to complain.” 

Ordered, “ That the Thanks of this house 
be returned to his majesty, for the often ac- 
cesses they have been admitted to his majes- 
ty’s person, and for his most gracious Answer 
to the several Addresses of this house; and, 


# ‘Jt is worthy observation, that the grand 
points of ‘ the irregular Writs,’ ‘the War,’ 
‘the Alliance with France;’ and ‘ the shut- 
ting up of the Exchequer instead of applying 
for the advice and assistance of parliament," 
are nut so much as mentioned in this Ad- 
dress: and that in the introduction to these 
articles are many tender ob sera Now, 
supposing it was necessary, for decency’s sake, 
to presuine, that the king was ignorant of mea- 
sures transacted in his own name, and well 
disposed to govern as he ought, it could not 
be presumed that these measures had no au- 
thor nor adviser; and that these abuses and 
grievances had crept in by chance: aotwith- 
standing which, instead of tracing the evil to its 
source, und making « wholesome example of 
the wicked ministers, who had so notoriously 
misled his majesty, and aggrieved and endan- 
gered his people, they suffered * An Act of 
Grace,’ (which was so worded, as to contain an 
absolute pardon of every offence agamst the 
state before the 25th of March, 1673) to be 
brought in, and passed; which put them out 
of the reach of justice for ever.” Ralph. 
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particularly, for his last gracious Message, and, | we do no more appeal to the people by this 
fur the care he bath declared he will take of | than by publishing a law: it is to publish his 


the Protestant Religion.” 

Debate on printing the Addresses on Gricv- 
ances.) March 29, Mr, Ziiomus moved to have 
the Addresses concerning Grievances, and the 
king’s Answer, printed. 

Sir Johan Mallet. Divers Grievances have 
been by soldicrs since the Address, and itis fit 
the people should have notice of it. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. 
complaints to the king of Grievances, but not 
his Answer, fur the king has not yet published 
any thing relating to it: you have no power 
to print it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. We will not say you have 
power to print the king’s Speech, but we have 
power to print our own Address; there are 
many instances this parliament, and it may be 
of great use, 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. 
you cannot print. 

Sir Tho, Meres. Since that act, sir Edward 
Turner, late Speaker, has appointed things to 
be printed several times. 

Sir Tho, Clarges will not dispute whether 
we have power or no; it is a kind of appeal to 
the people; but printing this will much heigh- 
ten and increase the love of the people to the 
king : would have the privy counsellurs of the 
house dcsire his maj. to cause them to be 
printed. 

Mr. JIurwood stands up to second the mo- 
tion. Some inconveniences have lately been by 
soldiers: you have had a member lately rob- 
bed (Mr. Wharton) by persons lke soldiers, 
armed and horsed ; his motion is no more than 
to keep the people quict: thinks it a reason- 
able motion, and would have the king moved 
Wn it. 

Sir R. Temple. You would not let your trans- 
actions be printed in news-bouks; you have 
decried this printing, begun in the Long Par- 
liament, as of ill consequence ; let these things, 
like appeals to the people, be avoided. 

Sir Tho. Lec. The motion is far from an 
appeal to the people; this is only, that the 
king having given us a gracious Answer, you 
publish it. ‘Lo what intent ? It will be a means 
to prevent farther mischief; the people may 
address the king for remedy for the future. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. To print this, as if it 
were a statute or a law, will look like remon- 
strating ; the Long Parliament was condemned 
for it. 

Col. Birch. The question is nut your di- 
recting it to be printed, but desiring the king 
to cause it to be printed. If this were printed, 
it would end many disputes in the country 
about quartering a err pees 

Sic Rob. Carr, What can this printing be 
buta mistrust of the king, that he wall not do 
what he has promiscd ? No doubt but the 
king will do it as eficctually as be has pro- 
mised. 

Mr. Vaughan. These are good objections, 
if the house was to order it to be printed; but 


By the act of printing, 


You will show your 


majesty’s pracious favour to his people. 

Mr. Cheney. For the ill consequence that 
hath been made of it, and may be of this, 
would not have it printed. 

Sir Rob. Howard. The first motion is out of 
doors by the Act of printing : as for the next 
notion, printed things are always the best 
speakers to the people : to what end should 
the people think you do this ? 

Nr. Swynfn. It has been debated long, 
and you cannot rise without a question: as he 
cannot think the Address improper, or the 
king’s Answer such as you cannot rest upon as 
satisfactory, therefore he is clear for moving 
the hing tu have it printed : it is said § this is 
but an Address of this house to the king.’ Your 
usual course is, when your Grievances are not 
redressed, to have recourse to the lords fora 
law : in regard you have waved all other ways, 
and taken this, it is most reasenable to bave 
it printed, that a countryman may have some- 
thing to show. | 

Sir Dho. Lee. If you will adjourn now, 
adjourn the debate likewise to the oext ses- 
sion, and let it be upon your books. 

The House divided even upon the Question, 
105 to 105: the Speaker had the casting voice, 
and gave it for adjourning.* 

. Adjournment.| Marci 29. p.m. Sir Tho. 
Meres reported, trom tle Conference had with 
the lords, upon the Amendments of this louse, 
to the amendments and provisoes by them sent 
to the Bill for Ease of his majesty’s subjects 
Dissenters from tiic Church of England ; those 
Amendments which the lurds insist on; of 
those sent from them; and those they do 
agree in; with the Amendments from this 
house: which he read; and delivered in at 
the table.—The Lords insisting on their first 
Amendment, the question being put for can- 
dics, upon division of the house 75 were for 
candles, and 136 against candles. Those that 
were for candles, were for prolonging the de- 
bate, that the black rod might call them up 
to the house of lords before they had voted, 
‘adhere;’ and though divers motions were 
made for adjourning the debate till next ses- 
sion, yet no question could be put, the black 
rod knocking at the door. After passing seve~ 
ral Bills, the king made the following short 
Speech : 

‘© My lords and gentlemen ; I thank you 
very kindly fur the Sup; ly you have given me ; 
and, that you nav see how kindly I take it, I 
have given to my subjects a General Pardon, 
whicli I have made as large as ever was granted 
by any of inv predecessors. What you have 
now lett undone, T hope you will finish at your 
pext meeting ; and s0 you may adjourn your- 
selves to the 20th day of Oct. next.”—The 
house wis then adjourned by bis majesty’s de~ 


* And jestingly sad * He would have his 
reason fur his judgment recorded, viz. because 
he was very hungry.” Grey. 


‘ 
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sire to Oct. 20. Andso ended this session, j 


vn Easter Eve, at 9 of the clock at night. 

The Parliament proragucd.] Oct. 20, 1673. 
The parliamnent met according to adjourninent, 
and immediately voted ** That an Address be 
made to his majcsty, hy such members of the 
house as are of tis majesty’s privy council, to 
acquaint his majesty, that it 18 the humble 
desire of this house, that the intended Mar- 
riage of his royal highness with the princess of 
Modena be not consummated ; and that he 
may not be married to any person but of the 
Protestant Religion.”t—Upon which, the king 
immediately prorogued the parliament to the 
27th. | 


* The king came to the house of lords, be- 
fore the Bill for Ease of Dissenters, and some 
others, could be fixed, and, besides the Money- 
Bilt (which passed under the ttle of § A Sup- 
ply of his majesty’s extraordinary Occasions’) 
and the Popery Bill commonly called ‘ The 
Test Act,’ passed 8 public Acts. ** Titus ended,” 
says Burnet, ‘this memorable Session. Ie 
was, indeed, inuch the best session of that Long 
Parliament. The Church Party showed a 
noble zeal for their religion ; and the dissenters 
got great reputation by their silent deport- 
ment.”—In consequence of the Test Act, the 
duke ot York himself, who was lord high admi- 
rel of England, and the lord treasurer Clifford, 
both laid down their places. The latter is 

said to have been so much disgusted at the 
king’s passing that Bill, and some other conde- 
scensions, that he retired, and died in privacy 
and discontent, in Devonshire. Sir Tho. Os- 
borne succeeded him as Treasurer, being 
created Jord visc. Duamblain and Earl ot 
Danby, &c. 

+ “Io the former session it was known, 
that the duke was treatinga Marriage with the 
archduchess of Inspruck ; but the empress 
happening to die at that time, the emperor 
himself marned her, and yet no Address was 
made tu the king to hinder his marrying a 
Papist. His honour was not then engapyed ; 
so it had been seasonable and to: good purpose, 
to bave moved in it then: but now he was 
married by proxy, and lord Peterburough had 
brought the lady to Paris. Yet the house of 
commons resolved to make an Address to the 
king, to stop the princess uf Modena’s coming 
to England, till she should change her religion. 
Upon this, the duke moved the king to pro- 
rogue the parliament tur a week, and a com- 
migsion was ordered for it. The duke went to 
the house on that day, to press the calling 
up the commons, before they could have time 
to go on to business. Some peers were to be 
brought ia : the duke pressed lord Shaftesbury 
to put that off, and to proroguc the parliament. 
He said coldly to him, ‘ there was no haste:’ 
but the commons made more haste ; fur they 
quickly came to a Vote fur stopping the Mar- 
nage, and by this means they were engaged 
{having put such an affront on the duke) to 
proceed farther.” Burnet. . 2 .. 


ELevENTH SESSION OF THE SrcunD Partia- 
MENT. 


The King’s Speech on opening: the Session.] 
Oct. 29. The king opened the Session with 
the following Speech to both houses : 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen ; I thought this 
day to have welcomed you with an honourable 
Peace ; my preparations for the War and con 
descensions at the Treaty gave me great rea- 
son to believe so: but the Dutch have disap- 
pointed me in that expectation, and have 
treated my ambassadors at Cologne with the 
contempt of conquerors, and not as might be 
expected from men in their condition. They 
have other thoughts than peace.—This oblig- 
eth me to move you again for a Supply, the 
safety and honour of the nation necessarily re- 
quiring it: it must be one proportionable to 
the occasion ; and I must tell you besides, that 
if L have it not speedily, the mischief will be 
irreparable in my preparations for the next 
spring. The great experience I have had of 
you, gentlemen of the h. of commons, will not 
suffer me to believe, that the artifices of our 
enemies can possibly divert you from giving 
me this Supply, or that you can fail of adjusting 
the proportion of 1t.—I hope I necd not use 
many words to persuade you that [ am steady 
in maintaining all the professions and promises 
I have made you concerning Religion and Pro- 
perty; and I shall be very ready to give you fresh 
instances of my zeal for preserving the Esta- 
blished Religion and laws, as often as any 
occasion shall require.—In the last place, I am 
highly concerned to commend to your consider- 
auion and care the Debt I owe the Goldsmiths, 
in which very many other of my good subjects 
are involved. ‘I heartily recommend their con- 
dition to you, and desire your assistance for 
their relicf. There is more that I would 
have you informed of, which I leave to the 
Chancellor.’”* 
~ The Lord Chancellor Shaftsbury’s Speech.] 
Then the Lord Chancellor, going to his majesty, 
received directions from hin, and made the 
Specch following : ) 

‘My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; His 
maj. had reason to expect that he should have 
met you with the olive branch of Peace: his 
naval preparations, greater than to any former 
years, together with the laud forces he had 


* «When the week of the prorogation was 
ended, the session was opened by a Speech of 
the king’s: which had such vartuus strains in 
it, that it was plain it was made by different 
persons. The duke told me, that lord Claren- 
don during his favour had penned all the king’s 
Speeches; but that now, they were composed 
in the cabinet, one minister putting in one 
period, while another made another, so that 
all was not of a piece.’ He told me, ‘ lord 
Arlington was almost dead with fear; but lord 
Shaftesbury reckoned himself gone at court, 


and acted more roundly.” Burnet. 
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ready for any occasion, gave him assurance to 
obtain it before this time; and the rather, be- 
cause his aims were not conquest, unless by 
obstinacy enforced: but his condescensions 
et the Treaty have been so great, that the very 
mediators have declared, they were not reason- 
ably to be refused: he could not be king of 
Great Britain without securing the Dominion 
and Property of his own Seas; the first, by an | 
Article clear, and not elusory, of the Flag; 
- the other, by an Article that preserved the 
Right of the Fishing, but gave the Dutch per- 
mission, as tenants, under a small rent, to en- 
joy and continue that ‘gainful trade upon his 
coasts. The king was obliged, for the secu- 
rity of a lasting peace, as ales by the laws of 
ganas and relation, to see the house of 
range settled, and the Lovesteine* that Car- 
thagenian party+ brought down; neither in 
this did the king insist beyond what: was mo- 
derate and agreeable to their government, and 
what the prince’s ancestors enjoyed amongst 
them. Besides these, there was necessary to 
the trade of England, that there should be a 
fair adjustment of commerce in the East- 
Indies, where the king’s demands were rea- 
sonable, and according to the law of nations; 
and their practice of late vears hath been cx- 
orbitant and oppressive, suitable only to their 
power and interest, and destructive, if conti- 
nued, to our East India Company. These 
were all of any moment the king insisted on, 
as judging aright, that that peace, that was 
reasonable, just and fair to both parties, would 
be sacred anddurable ; and that fy this means 
be should depress the interest and reputation 
of that Lovesteine party { amongst them, who 
sucked in with their mail an inveterate hatred 
to England, and transmit it to their posterity 
as a distinguishing character, wherein they 
place their loyalty to their country. In return 
to this candid and fair proceeding on the king’s 
part, his majesty assures you, he hath received 
nothing but the most scornful and contemptu- 
ous treatment imaginable; papers delivered in 
to the mediators owned by them wo be stuff- 
ed with so unhandsome language that they were 
ashamed and refused to shew them; never 
agreeing to any article about the Flag, that 
was clear or plain; refusing any article of the 
Fishery, but such a one as might sell them the 
right of inheritance for an inconsiderable sum 
of money, though it be royalty so inherent in 
the crown of England, that I may say (with 
his majesty’s pardon for the expression) he 
cannot sell it. The article of the prince of 
Orange, and the adjustment of the East India | 


* The party in Holland against a Stadthol- 
der; so called from the Castle of Lovestein, 
where the father of the prince of Orange had 
imprisoned certain of the States, when he had 
entertained designs on the libertics of his 
country. 

+ “ This e:presssion made the Chancellor as | 
ridiculous as the other had made tim odious,” 
Burnet. 
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trade, had neither of them any better success ; 
and, to make all of a piece, they have this last 
week sent a trumpeter, with an address to lis 
majesty, being a deduction of their several 
offers of peace, as they call them, and their 
desires forit now; but it is, both in the per- 
ning and the timing of it, plamly an appeal to 
his majesty’s people against himsclf. And the 
kiny hath commanded me to tell you, He ts 
resolved to joi issue with them, and priut 
both their Address and his Answer, that 
his people, and the wurld may see how noto- 
nous falshoods and shiglits they endeavour to 
put upon him, In a word, in England, and 
in all other places, and to all other per- 
sons of the world, they declare they offer 
all things to obtain a peace from the king 
of England; but to himself, bis ministers, 
the mediators, or his plenipotentiaries, it may 
with confidence and truth .be affirmed, that to 
this day, nay, even io this last address, they 
have offered nothing. They desire the king's 
subjects would believe they beg for peace ; 
whilst their true request is, only to be permit- 
ted to be once masters of the Seas, which they 
hope, if they can subsist at land, length of 
time may give them, and if once got, is never 
to be lost, nor can it he bought by any stare 
or emperor at too great a rate; and what se- 
curity their agreement with us in religion wall 
afford, when they shall have the power, former 
instances may give demonstration of. Joint 
interests have often secured the peace of differ- 
ing religions; but agreeing professions have 
hardly an example of preserving peace of dit- 
ferent interests. This being the true and na- 
tural state of things, his maj. doth with great 
assurance throw himself into the arms of you 
his parliament, for a Supply suitable to the 
great affairs he isengaged in. When you con- 
sider we are an island, it is not riches nor great- 
ness we contend for, yet those must attend the 
success; but it is our very beings are in ques- 
tion; we fight pro aris et fucis in this war, 
We are no longer freemen, being islanders 
and neighbours, if they master us at sea. 
There is not so lawful or commendable a jea- 
lousy in the world, as an Englishman’s of the 
growing greatness of auy prince at sea. If 
you permit the sea, our British wife, to be ra- 
vished, an eternal mark of infamy will suck up- 
onus: therefore I am commanded earnestly to 
recommend to you, not only the proportion, 
but the time of the Supply; for, unless you 
think of it early, it will not be serviceable to 
the chief end, of setting out a fleet the next 
spring. As for the next part of the king’s 
Speech, I can add nothing to what his majesty 
hath said; for, as to Reltgion and Property, 
his beart is with your heart, perfectly with your 
heart, He hath vot yet learned todeny you any 
thing; and he believes vour wisdom and mo- 
deration is such, he never sball: He asks of 
uto be at peace in him, as he is in you; and 
he shall never deceive you. There is one 
word more I am commanded to say, concern- 
ing the debt that is owing to the Goldsmiths ; 
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the king holds himself in honour and conscience 
obliged to see them satisfied: besides you all 
know, how many widows, urphans, and par- 
ticular persons, the pubhc calamity hath over- 
taken, and how hard it is that so dispropor- 
tionable a burden should fall upon them, even 
to their utter ruin. ‘The whole casc is so well 
and generally known, that I need say 10 more: 
your great wisdoms hath not done it at the 
first, peradventure, that the trade of Bankers 
might be suppressed, which end is now attain- 
ed; so that now your great goodness may 
restore to those poor people, and the many in- 
nocent ones that are concerned with them, 
some life and assurance of payment in a com- 
pereet time.—My Lords and Gentlemen; I 
ave no more in command; and therefore 
shall conclude, with my own hearty prayers, 
that this session may equal, nay exceed, the 
honour of the last; that it may perfect what 
the last begun for the satety of the king and 
kingdom ; that it may be ever famous for hav- 
ing establised upon a durable foundation our 
religion, laws and properties ; that we may not 
be tossed with boisterous winds, nor overtaken 
by asudden dead calm; but that a fair gale 
may carry you, in a steady, even, and resolved 
way, into the ports of wisdom and security.” 
ebate concerning the Speaker.] Oct. 27. 
Sie Tho. Littleton. Many exceptions were 
taken against your service, when you was last 
called to the chair: excepts that yuu are a 
privy counsellor; hardly a  Seatpaioie at least 
not since the Reformation : Speakers, in queen 
Mary’s time, were chosen for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Roman religion: you might be 
made a privy counsellor afterwards, as a re- 
ward of your service, but not whilst you are 
Spenker: other offices you hold inconsistent 
with that chair, and have admittance to the 
Most secret councils, and how improper is that, 
we having no man to present our Grievances 
bat you! You are too big for that Chair, and 
for us; and you, that are une of the governors 
af the world, to be our servant, is incongruous: 
and as Carteret, treasurer of the navy, in that 
place which you hold, took ap the main husi- 
ness of a session ; by way of supposition, if that 
should happen again, were it proper for you to 
_ bein the chair? For who then will be so much 
concerned ?>—-Moves for a Speaker, pro tem- 
pore, and it is very incongruous you should sit 
when so immediately concerned. 

Sir Tho, Claryges thinks what has been said 
20 rational, that he cannot think that any man 
ean be against it: we entrust you with all our 
secrets; and in your predecessors times, no 
Speaker had liberty to go to court, without 
leave: it is the Order, ‘ that when any reflec- 
tion 1s upon ® member, be stands up and speuks 
his defence, and retires,’ and would have it so 
now. ; 

Sir Wm. Portinan. What we say here can 
be no secret among 400 men; persons in the 
Hall know what we do: craves leave, that sme 
precedents, out of Hackwell’s book, vt Speak- 
ers being privy counsellors, may be read. - 


Sir Joseph Tredenham. Former ages have 
known none more fit for Speakers than privy 
counsellors: sir John Bushell, who was favour-_ . 
ite to Rd. n. was Speaker of all the parlia- 
ments in his time: sir Tho More, in 14 Hen. 
vill. In 4 Mary, Cordell, a privy counsellor : 
has it ever been objected that a privy coun- 
sellor cannot be a parliament-man? We have 
often made use of privy counsellors to send 
messages by to the king: the eyes of ali the 
kingdom are upon our actions; it is a mark of 
the king’s favour, that you are in the chair: 
would have it referred to a committee, but not 
you to quit the chair, that being a yielding of 
the question. 

Sir John Birkenhead, Never was it an ex- 
ception agaiast any man before in your chair, 
that he was a privy counsellor; if any prece- 
dent can be of it, then turn me out of the 
house: the making him Speaker, is the king’s 
and your joint act: if any complaint be against 


you, answer it, but for causa inaudita, it was 


never heard of: it is clear that the first Spenk- | 
er, Hungerford, was of the privy council, and 
he was ex concilio Domiai Regis : Froisard, the 
Historian, was another, no gown-man:; sir 
Tho, Gargrave, of the queen’s honourable 


council [many may say of the Council of the 


North] a Speaker, in [Henry viiith’s time, and 
@ great instrument of the Reformation; thia 


will reflect upon the king’s making you a privy 


counsellor: never any Speaker quitted the 
chair upon that account. 

Mr. Powle is not envious at your promo- 
tion, but thinks it an improper thing for you 
to be in the chair, and both inconvenient to 


the king and this house; the king’s welfare 


consists in the freedom of this house. When 
you a privy counsellor, and so near the king, 
your frowns may be a terror to any man that 
shall speak how the council have misled the 
king, and given him counsel to overtop us; you 
are a public accomptant of the king’s revenue, 
and vast sums must go through your hands, 
and can we make complamt to you of your 
own misdemeanors? Or take measures from 
any person but from the intention of this 
house? Believes that the precedents will fail ; 
at this time, most especially, would not have 
it; for, if allowed once, it may be always so by 
precedent: the precedent of the i ee in 
Rd. ii d’s time, an ill one; that Speaker was a 
minion of the king, but no counsellor, as the 
Record says; he was greatly the occasion of 
the misfortunes of those times—/st and 2d of 
Philip and Mary, unprosperous times; in two 

arliaments they could do nothing; but when 
Higheras was Speaker, the obedience to the 
Pope was confirmed: he was not sworn coun- 
sellor till ten months after, and Cordell was 
not counsellor till some time after. 

Mr. Wo. Harbord. You expose the honour 
of the house in resorting to Gaming-houses, with 
foreigners as well as Englishmen, and ill places; 
I take this to be a great misdemeanor: as for 
your being a privy counsellor, I think that no 
exception, but I am sorry to see the honour of 
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the house exposed. I think you to be an unfit 
person to be Speaker, by your. way of living. 

Col. Strangeways. What he has heard to 
day weighs not with him; exceptions against 
the Speaker, as a privy counsellor, will be a 

arbling the house: you are charged here for 
baing a Gamester: wishes men were guilty of 
no greater crime: the judges may as well be 
excepted against. 

The Speaker rose up and complimented the 
house to this effect, “ That he held no employ- 
ment a greater honour to him than that which 
he had in their service,” &c. 

The question being propounded, That Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair, and a Speaker, 
pro tempore, he appointed: The question be- 
ing put, That that Question be now put; it 
passed in the negative. 

Debate on Sir Paul Neale’s sitting in the 
House.| Oct. 30. Mr. Sucheverell. Sees a 
person [sir Paul Neale] sit in the house, whom 
be knows not to be a Member ; desires to know 
by what right he sits there ? 

Sir Paul Neale proffered to sperk, bat was 
not suffered ; “‘ because if admitted to speak in 
his place, you allow him to be a member :”- hy 
divers he was called to tbe bar, and explained, 
‘¢ not as criminal, but only as not being allow- 
ed a member, as lord Bristol, lord chief jus- 
tice Keeling, and others have been, not mem- 


Earl of Ogle. Desired to inform the house 
by what right sir Paul Neale sat there ; viz. as 
being returned a burgess for Newark with Mr. 
Savile, by virtue of the king’s charter granted 
to that borough. 

Mr. Secheverell. He is informed that that 
charter has taken in many towns which were 
not in the former charter, to their great preju- 
dice, and would have it considered. 

Sir Paul Neale did at Jast withdraw, and the 

thing was proceeded no farther in. 
‘The King’s Answer to the Address aguinst the 
Duke’s Match.| Mr. Secretary Coventry de- 
livered the following Message concerning the 
intended Marriage of the Duke with the 
Princess of Modena: 

“C, R. His majesty having received an 
Address from the house of commons present- 
ing thei: humble desire, that the intended Mar- 
riage hetween his royal highness and the 
princess of Modena he not consummated, 
commandeth this Answer to be returned : That 
he perceiveth the h. of commons have wanted 
a full intormation of this matter, the marriage 
being not barely intended, but completed, ac- 
¢ording tothe forms used ainongst princes, and 
by his royal consent and authority : nor could he 
in the least suppose it disagreeable to his h. of 
commons, bis highness having been, in the 
view of the world, for several months, engaged 
Ina treaty of Marriage with another Catho- 
ic princess, and yet a parliament held during 

thac time, and not the least exception taken 
at it.” . : ge 

Upon the Question, “ Whether an Address 
should be prepared to be presented to his ma- 
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Jesty, concerning the Match between his royal 
highness and the princess of Modena,” it 
passed in the athrmative, 184 to 88, and a 
committee was appoiuted to prepare an Address 
accordingly. 

Debate on the Lest tn the Popery Act.] Mr. 
Cheney, moved tor declaring the opinion of the 
house about the Test, in the Act of Popery, 
how fur it does reach to your own members. 

Mr. Garroway. Is against the form of the 
motion, thoush not against the matter: would 
have a Bill, that every member may take the 
Test here; and would have it go higher, into 
the lords house, that those that have a share 
in the law-making, should be of the same re- 
ligion, 

Sir Rob. Howard. Without a thorough care, 
we shall be in a worse condition for Religion 
than befure: the destiny of a heretic deter- 
mines what they will do with ua: would have 
have such a Test fitted for nothing bat what 
the Papists may reject; it is necessary, that 
where any fountain is, itmay be pure; and be 
would have the Protestant Religion pull up 
the very roots of Popery, wherever they grow; 
would have it reach all under the notion of. 
Protestants, and be caculated ‘fur Popery only. 

Mr. Cheney thinks that his motion is well 
improved; he would have former laws for Pu- 
pery inspected. 

Sir Nich. Carew thinks it will be too great a 
clogging the bill, bute would have it so as to 
clear the house of lords, and the court, of Pa- 
pists. : 

Resolved, “ That a Bill be prepared for a 
General Test, to distinguish between Protes- 
tants and Puapists: and those that shall refuse 
to take it, be incapable to enjoy any office, mi- 
litary orcivil; or to sit in either house of par- 
liament; or to come within five miles of the 
court.” 

Debate on refusing a Supply.| Oct. 31. Mr. 
Boscawen. In the king’s Speech there 1s ‘money’ 
in the first place, and ‘ money’ in the last; all 
“money :’ therefore would have it debated in 
a grand committee. 

Mr. Cheney. Has heard that the Dutch 
have some thoughts that we might come into 
the peace immediately ; then there can be no 
necessity for money: moves, that if the Dutch 
do not, in some time, agree to an honourable 
peace, that we may supply the king: it 1s in 
vain to give money, if not applied to the pur-- 
pose we iatend it; before any thing of money 
be, moves that we may come to this vote, ‘that 
if, in two months time, the Dutch coine not to 
an honourable peace, we may assist his majesty 
as becomes us.” . 

Mr. Suchererell has ever understood, that 
giving of money ought to be debated at a cum- 
mittee of the whole house, where we may lay 
open our grievances, which are very many, 
with the more freedom. 

Sir John Duncombe. It has not been usual 
to gu into a committee, without directions from 
the whole hanse: for Religion you have pro- 
ceeded very prudently in: cannot but advise 
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you to make peace at home; people will quiet 
their passions hest with calming all at home, if 
men could be satisfied, and not afraid of their 
own good: would now go into this business of 
Religion : that burns in every man’s heart, and 
he sees every man's face full of it, and that is 
the beginning of the king’s Speech. 

Sir Lho. Meres. Vhere are Orders remain- 
ing upon your books, and practice: says, upon 
search of ancient orders, that the king’s Speech 
was ever fevated in a grand committee : agrees 
with Duncombe, it we may uot be surprized 
with rash votes, that the house may rectify 
what surprize we may have upon us, 

Sir John Monson. In the French Gazette 
the Pope approves of the progress of the 
French arms; the last fight was, as if the Ene- 
lish and Datch had been the gladiators for 
the Krench spectators *: if the prince had 
been well seconded, there had been an end of 
the war, and the Dutch must have begged a 
‘peace of us: we gave two millions to set out 
but part ofa navy for a summer: what greater 
encouragement can be given to the Dutch ? 
Our native commodities give no price ; want of 
coals make us want fire, and floods have de- 
stroyed grass and hay: fire and water against 
us! Wehave want of people; many are sent 
away, and he will say nothing of the end for 
which they are sent; therefure moves against 
a Supply. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. If the king had wasted 
his treasure for magnificent buildings, or pa- 
laces, would be against giving money ; but if, 
for not paying some few taxes the nation may 
be lost, would have gentlemen consider of it; 
avers that the Dutch have not made any pro- 
position, only a picce of one, ‘ for the Flag ;’ 
and ‘ if we will quit the king of France, they 
will chen tell us more, and they are allied with 
the king of Spain, and Lorrain, and cannot 
agree withoyt them.’ You yourself, sir Cha. 
Harbord, have been obliged by the kiollanders ; 
he has served there under them in their army, 
and honours the Orange family before any, 
next to that of his own prince, and loves the 
country ; but consider they have provided a 
great fleet against the summer, and you will 
give no money, and so have no fleet; which 
way will you secure the plantations and Tan- 
gier? If you think they will give peace, it will 
be such a one then as to a people they con- 
temn : if you come upon a vote of ‘ no muney, 
it will be as fatal as that of the Long Parlia- 
ment, of ‘ no farther Addresses to the king. ; 
Were a man jealous of his wife, would he. 
make her poor and naked, and force her to 
pot herself into the arms of another man? Con- 
cludes this vote to be the most fatal blow you 
Can give the nation. 
ae a eae AIR oe eee ere 

* A desperate engagement had happened 
with the Dutch, on the 11th of August, in 
which the brave sir Edw. Spragg lost his life ; 
while the French remained quiet spectators, 
disobeying, or pretending not to uaderstand, 
prince Rupert's orders, 

Vor. IV. 
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Lord Cavendish. Here is money asked-of us 
to carry on a war we were never advised ahout, 
and what we have given is turned to raising of 
families, and not paying the king’s debts: 
there is so little fruit of the Addresses of the 
last session, that we now find greater Griev- 
auces, as articles of war and martial law: the’ 
nation’s interest is laid aside for private inte- 
rest: supposes that what we cave the last ses- 
sion may be a sutticient Supply for the: war, 
and moves fur a negative ‘against Money.’ 

Col. Strangways. It is a sad condition we 
are reduced to, and who have reduced us to 
it is a secret not yet come to his knowledge, 
and in due time may be considered: if you 
shall pass negative votes, what advantage do 
you give your enemies in sucli a vote? Are 
you sure you shall have peace? Would never 
have the king hold his crown of the king of 
France: desires we may not depend for our 
security either upon France or Holland: the 
Hollanders are a trading and a subtle people, 
and would have a fleet set out : he aims at this; 
begin with Grievances and your liberty: France 
has entangled us; the public articles are ill 
enough; what are then the private articles? 
We are to provide 60 ships, and the French 
30: if the house does not assist the king, then 
the French come upon us for breach of arti- 
cles: in a parliamentary way consider first 
‘Grievances,’ and then ‘ Money.’ The house 
of commons keeps the purse; and never put 
the question fur ‘ Money,’ before you know 
what you shall have for it: but is against a 
negative question. 7 

Sit Tho, Lee. When you gave away so° 
much money, then began the alliance with 
France, and no debts paid, though money given 
for it: the Dutch were.not the agvressors in 
the last war, when we were weary of fighting 
alone; now the French are weary of us, and | 
will fight alone; when we gave money for a 
fleet and had peace without it! Now we are 
the support of the crown of France, England 
may be as necessary to France as other coun- 
tries, and so they may conquer us: the king- 
dom is ever safe when money isin our purses ; 
we may have occasion to use it perhaps, to de- 
fend us against France: must we give 5 mil- 
lions more to have what we might have had 
without it? Must money be given both in 
war and peace? Concurrent aids were never 
before heard of, money having been the foun-. 
dation of our Grievances to raise a Standing 
Army ; the marine regiments paid to this day ; 
now, instead of five-pence, they take six-pence 
for their quarters: France once would invade 
us, and now is our frieud. Suill more men are 
raised ; 80 many in a company are, indeed, 
disbanded, but the officers remain. This is 
your Standing Army, and it is Money still that 
maintains this army: 50 per cent. upon our 

oods in France, and yet the war with Hol- 
and upon account of trade: money for league, 
and no league, war and peace: moves to have 
the kingdom once free from taxes. 

Sir Rob. Howard is sorry to hear this ques- 


2Q , ; 
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tion moved for in the negative ; this will utterly 
shiver all our hopes in this Vote: consider the 
arguments; ‘to maintain an ill Alliance :’ 
we have brought about the French alliance to 
us, whilst united to Holland, and both navies 
were against us: religion is not the case, but 
interest: if money be sll managed, any body 
may see it ; he (as Secretary to the Treasury) 
will give an account of it, and ask no ume to 
do it, registers being all in order ; the money 
all gone out to public uses: you must have the 
nation poor if we have peace, if we give no 
monev: what will the Dutch say to this nega- 
tive ? Wall you shake the king in it ? You say 
the Papists have power; by this you give more 
way yet to have it; they have their counsels 
to give the king by such a Vote: we are going 
now to make a purchase, and before we gct 
our religion and properties by this purchase, 
we throw away all by. this vote: he must bea 
God that can say, ‘ there shall be no enemies, 
and we shall have peace ;’ and yet we do so 
by this negative: let not the word of king and 
people be lost now—‘ Seck ye first the king- 
dom of Heaven,’ settle Religion, ‘and all 
things will be added :’ Go in a parhamentary 
way for Grievances and Religion, and thiuk 
of this vote last. 

Mr. Sucheverell. J¥s one of those that think 
piving of Money one of the greatest Griev- 
ances: it seems to him, that those villainous 
counsellors, that persuaded the king to make 
this war, have deceived him in this speech ; do 
hot they know ofthe unpaid taxes granted the 
last session, with the prizes and the customs ? 
It seems to him like the first design : these 
gentlemen would have only a Bank, that they 
may, carry on their design, and use you no mere : 
he abhors it: it was said before, ‘Give money, 
and Grievances shall be redressed :’ this army 
is so insolent, that they may turn you out of 
doors: if redress of Grievances be an argument 
for ‘ Money,’ you will never want ‘ Griev- 
ances :’ will you not heighten France, by giviny 
more inoney, and make him more friends, that 
he may at last have Dominion at Sea, which 
we now contend for? And, by this negative, 
we may deliver ourselves both from France 
aud Rome. ; 

Sir £liab Hurvey. Giving of money now is 
certainly to ruin king and kingdom: give 
money, and you destroy the revenue of the 
nation, wool: you are letting the king of 
France be the merchant of the whole world : 
by falling out with Spain, we spoil the best trade 
we have: he has kept 100 men at work upon 
the woollen manufacture, and now cannot keep 
one: will you set the woollen manufacture up 
in France ? Lose the Straits trade, and you 
must land all your commodities at Marseilles, 
and bring them over land, and so France and 
HJolland will out-trade you, by the great ex- 
pence we must be at by inland carnace. 

Mr. Bennet. Both at home and abroad 
people would be glad of this negative : he has 
miuch to do in the world, and knows the po- 
rerty of the nation; but would not. have it 
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thought that we are unable to ruise the king 
monev. 

Sir Wm. Coventry is as unwilling to give 
moncy for the maintenance of this alliance as - 
any man, it being destructive both to trade and 
religion: what probability is there, 1f we beat 
the Hollander, that we shall get all trade? But 
it is industry and parsimony, and by uoder- 
selling us: suppose we beat them, what think 
you they will be beaten hither ? The last sum- 
mer but one we beat them low enough, but 
with all the invitation that could be given them, 
few of them came hither; you may beat them 
into France, Sweden, or Denmark; any where 
but here : who will come to us, thus divided, 
as we are, in jealousies, and fears of Popery ? 
He that knows least, has most fears: a stranger 
knows not what you have in your heart: we 
all know that we shall not stay if Poperg pre- 
vail: pray God they will let us go away alive, 
considering the Inquisitiun! He has said 
enough to give reason for his negative for 
‘Money.’ The Hollanders, in all reason, had 
better have no quarrels. But upon the king 
of France’s account, if we leave him, his dith- 
culties will increase: it is strange that we and 
Holland should be divided by one, whuse inter- 
est is destructive to us both: when we go by 
ourselves, we may have a fair peace in all pro- 
babihty, going upon a pure national account: 
would not have it out of the house’s power to 
assist the king : he is not so confident of the 
Hollanders good-nature in a peace, but doubts 
not, but upon Mecney granted upon good 
grounds, we may be sure of a peace; yet for 
all this he is not for money. 

Sir Henry Capel.* It this war was for the 
maintenance of the crown and natton, would 
venture all he has, life and fortune, for it: he 
is descended from one that lost his life for 
maintaining of buth: would know how we 
came into this war, before we give money to 
it: isnot for giving money for the war, but 
not fora negative ‘no Money;’ and douhts 
not but the king will redress our Grievances, 

Sir Rob Carr woves to proceed in a parlia- 
mentary way: proceed to your § Grievances,’ 
(if you have any) and the king wall give you 
redress. [Laughed at. | . 

Lord Cornbury. ere is now a question 
proposed, and he agrees with Coventry's ques- 
tion : it will he wondered that he should be 
against money: some men have been under 
proces for giving votes, and that may possibly 

e a Grievance: all he has is from the king, 
and he would willingly give it again, if he calls 
for it; he has begged for the king, and wanted 
for him, and would willingly do so again: 
Carr says ‘if there are any Grievances ;’ he 
wonders at it, when so many have been opened 
to you: the last tax could not be anticipated ; 


* Second son of lord Capel, (who was be- 
headed for his loyalty to Charles I, in 1648) 
and brother to the earl of Essex. He was’ 
created lord Capel, of Tewkesbury, in 1692, 
and died lord lieutenant of Ireland, in 1696. 
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hesides the customs, excise, and the prizes: 
some cannot get their money duc to then, 
glad to be content with haif; those that have 
interest get all: would vete, ‘ that Money be 
not considered till Grievances are redressed.’ 

Mr. Garroway. Ruin of trade, loss of reli- 
gion, no Grievance ! Papists-threatea us in 
the very lobby, to our faces; soldiers raising 
money ; a war; the French king broke the 
Pyrenean league, conquered Lorrain, the king 
of Spain's country, en passant, afd this a good 
Alliance! And now the question, whether 
money or no Money to maintain this League, 
and no enquiry made into what remains of 
what we have already given—Lands turmed 
iato our hands, (a3 it is bis good tortune) and 
no Grievances neither ! As to our sea war, the 
French give us money, and they come to 6ee 
how we fight for it: one clapped up in the 
‘ Bastile for fighting :* where will there be an 
end of the French conquests? If any fleet be 
to be set out, we may do it time enough: 
moves, * That till this tax be expired,’ (which 
will be August first) ‘ we may give no Money ;’ 
and then, if occasion be, would give, but til: 
then, would not. 

Sir Juhn Hothum comes from a place so 
impoverished, [Beverly] that itis inpos-~ible to 
raise money there, and that place is much im- 
poverished by soldiers already; they quarter 
there in private houses, and one person was 
fined, because he would not render his house 
and bed to the soldiers: you have now an 
army, and it is grown a principle amongst 
then, (an ill nursery for young men) that par- 
jiaments are roots of rebellion, and Magna 
Charta sprung out of them: money is the way 
to continue these persons, and no money, to 
disband them ; therefore is against inoney. 


Mr. Attorney Fincd, is ofopinion that there 


are grievances, and never expects such) a health- 
ful constitution in the body puiitic, that shall 
be so equally poised, as to be without them: 
‘pot to give money’ is at this time a griev- 
ance not to be redressed in many ages: this is 
an Enplish war, and no other: they are not 
afraid, in Flanders, of the Protestant religion, 
because joined with a ’rotestant army: would 
treat this matter with more temperament ; 
surely, for the honour of our prince, we must not 
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our power, the king being engaged with a 
prince who has punctually observed articles : 
suppose us weary of the war, yet the king of 
France is actually engaged with us, and has 
remitted many articles that would have oblig~ 
ed the king to much expence: the war we 
canuot get out of with a prince loving his ho- 
nour above his life; you imay make it an un- 
prosperous and a ruinous war, but you canunt 
make it cease to be a war; yuu may dishearzen 
all the soldiers that are to yo over, but if you 
make the chariot wheels drive heavily, yet 
they must drive on, if the king please to com- 
mand it: if that war was now to be made, the 
discourse would be most seasonable; but now 
will be ruinous, and wiser men than he think 
so: the king may engage in a war, but when 
his people shall storm him out of it, the hour 
will come that his enemies wish for; for the 
Dutch will now be upon greater terms, having 
ever desired such a storm as the king could not 
ajlay: itis all one to the king whether his de- 
signs be checked at home or abroad: is this 
agrecable to this house, wherein there is scarce 
a man that has not bled for the crown? moves, 
that whatever is grievous, either in church or 
state, we may go upon, with all calmness and 
temper, and to do the king that honour (if with 
submission he may swy it) that one day may 
be for § Grievances,’ and the osher for « Sup- 
ply,’ hand in hand, that the world may see you 
neither neglect the king nor yourselves. 

Mr. Powle. We see priests daily admitted 
into the king’s presence, and our Address (as 
he is informed) 1s but lately sent into Ireland : 
a Papist major general acting in disguise: has 
not one told you (sir James Smith) that he sat 
in a council of war when the military articles 
were agreed to ? pressing against so many sta- 
tutes, may reach your members, and the peers 
themselves: and this army has done nothing 
but the famous expedition from Blackheath to 
Yarmouth *: shall never think that privilege 
of parliament is not violated as long as a privy 
counseller sits in the Chair+: members repre- 
sented to the king in an ill sense for what they 
have said here: he that was the contriver of 
the Declaration {, made lord privy seal, the 
third office in the kingdom, and another'||, as 
much concerned, made chief governor of Scot~ 
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treat crowned heads here, in alliance with us, as | land: this is to bring in Popery in triumph: 


if they were our enemies: if we have but good 
trade, the Dotch enuy make war with 
that prince, in alhance with us, that we may 


have no trade with their eneiny ; commends. 


much the piety of this, but sees not the policy : 
you are now In war, and you carry the purse: 
supposing it such, and the alliance, as is said, 
yet in the condition we are in, it is absolutely 
necessary to support the war to the utmost of 


.¥* In the sea fight of the 11th of August, the 
French rear admiral Martel, who was not in 
the secret, fought in earnest ; for which, at his 
return to Paris, he was committed to the Bas- 
tile, and the relation of the battle, which he 
had prepared, was suppressed. 3 


would be glad to see promises made in parlia- 
ment, once kept in intermissions of parliament : 
he cannot go so far in the question proposed, as 
not to give any farther Supply till ten months; 
but at this time cannot give his consent tosupply. 


* “« Part of the summer about 6000 troops 
were encamped at Yarmouth, under the com- 
mand of count Schomberg; from whence it 
was understood that they might easily be waft- 
ed over to Zealand, as soon as the allied fleet 
bad cleared the sea of the enemy.” Ralph. 

+ Reflecting again on the Speaker. See the 
Debate on that subject, p. 589. 

{ Earl of Anglesea. 

|| Duke of Lauderdale. 
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Sir Thos Meres. With the length and ex- 
patiating on an argument oftentimes the edge 
of a thing is lust: you will be sure to have 
Grievances, if that be ductrine, that mouey 
must be given when grievances are redressed : 
if that inoney, twice given in a session, be not 
unparliamentary, yet there are 1,200,000/. 
granted in a year: has seen so often Griev- 
auces pressed, and so seldom redressed, that 
he now has little hopes of having it; but it 
may he answered, we will ve redressed first ; 
but have we not seen peoplc’s spirits are a Iit- 
tle wearied with long sitting, and that a few 
redressed pleases us? in short we are the best- 
natured house of communs that ever sat: con- 
sider what we du about Popery, in the lords 
house, by putting out popish lords, a matter of 
inheritance, which will have conference upon 
conference, and we under great disadvantages : 
it was said, that Popery was but the handle for 
the ambitious and covetous, in 1641, to raise 
sedition: when we speak of a Standing Anny, 
we are answered, © cannot the king raise what 
wen he pleases?’ and to the French league, 
“cannot the king make leagues? Yet the 
gentleman said, ‘the king cannot have Money 
without the house of commons: what war can 
the king make, when the house of commons 
shall storm him out of 2?’ To which thus be 
answers: In such great wars as this, and in 
most wars, the kings of England have advised 
with their parliaments; believes that it might 
be the king’s intention to do so, however ad- 
vised to the contrary ; we owned not the war 
in the last tax: the king may make war, bat 
the house of commons may or may not give 
money: other Grievances there are, as Evil 
Counsellors ; to which it will be said, ‘ cannot 
the king chuse bis own servants?” And that 
is plausible. Should these things be amended, 
he would give money. 

Mr. Stockdale. It we were able, as we are 
not, it is not now a time to give at all: the 
question 1s a single question, * Whether money 
or no money, till this tax be out?” 

Sir Tho, Lee, ‘This question is for the king’s 
service vow, more than ever: has great reason 
to believe, that the king needs it not; because 
one has told you (Mr. Attorney) ‘ that the 
king of France has released several chargeable 
articles in the treaty :’ as for the carrying on 
the war, we look upon it as a Grievance. 
“The parliament may talk, say the people, 
but sull you give money: fears not proroguing 
for not giving; but it you show yourselves 
willing to give no money, the king will be re- 
stored to the affections of his people, when 
they shall see that grievances are redressed 
without giving of money. 

Mr. Secretary Corentry. Nothing is so 
wise nor so obligatory to the king, as to re- 
dress Gricvances without giving money; but 
as far as he is master of his own life, he had 
rather lose it, than you should pass this negative 
vote. 

Mr. Garrowuy, Coventry tells you how the 
Frevch have conquered ; but now the case is 


altered, it might have been wished the Tripar- 
tite League * had stood: Is sorry. for the At- 
torney’s expression, of being ‘ stormed out of 
a League:’ The prince of Orange will be a 
good advocate to keep the Hollanders in war 
with the French, that he may be continued ge- 
neral; but would never huve such a peace as 
the French shall assign us: We are nore put 
to the blush about redress of Grievances, than 
for any other thing; those that have been the 
promisers have been the opposers: The pro- 
oguing will do us as much good as it did us a 
prejudice, and, if need be, we may be sudden- 
y sent tor again: Is tor the question. 

Mr. Howe ¢ is dissatisfied with the person 
that is to have the money in his hands, the 
Speaker. 

Sir Tho. Clarges cannot apprehend such an 
imminent necessity of giving, as Solicitor North 
says there is: ‘The remaining taxes, the cus- 
toms, the revenue, and prizes, and for one rea- 
son above all, viz. 400,000/. given away in 
donatives : Does not repine at the king’s 
bounty, but apprehends no necessity of giving 
by it: Thinks that the counsels, now preva- 
lent, design the ruin of the king, the duke, and 
the kinvdom; the Irish Grievances not sent 
away above ten days ago; priests and the lord 
almoner at court; 1500 and 2000 guinens given 
to officers disbanded ; 13, 14, 20 Popish offi- 
cers taken in, and the French regiments filled 
with them, and some ordered not to muster, 
to prevent discovery: Acts of parliament can 
do nothing ; as these men have, notwithstand- 
ing, taken up arms: It looks like treason in 
levying war without commission: When he 
was at Paris, the Holland ambassador told 
him, ** You have broken your faith with the 
‘Bankers; France an absolute monarchy, and 
you a limited one; no help nor advantage by 
your alliance :” The Chancellor is keeper of 
the king's conscicnce, and the treasurer, of his 
word: the Bankers broken, and Exchequer 
shut up, in Jan. and we to meet in March: 
they have persuaded the king to ask to pay the 
Bankers, and they are already paid, by the 
sale of the free-farm rents, 600,000/.—Subsidy, 
excise, law-bill by this—Where shall we find 
treasure to supply these exorbitances: these 
evil counsellors intercept all tlie king’s good- 
ness ; no good is to be hoped for till they he 
removed : it was insinuated that the Jast Supply 
would give us peace in a few months; we 


* « The Triple Alliance between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, was formed in 1668. 
The design of it was to support the Spanish 
monarchy, restrain the exorbitant power of 
France, aud prevent a dreadful war, in which 
all Europe would probably have been involved. 
It was therefore generally applauded, and 
seemed to be, in all respects, the wisest mea-. 
sure that was taken in England during the 
whole reign of Charles ii.” Smollet.’ 

+ Brother to sir Scroope Howe, and Pay- 
master General in the reign of queen Anne. 
He died in 1721. ,- «3 
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then considered met the war, nor the alliance : 
our duty to the king overcame all those enqui- 
ries; and since there appears no want of 
money, put the question at the largest extent, 
as first moved. 

Sir Tho. Littleton cannot imagine that such 
consequences as are alledged will attend the 
putting the question, as penned, with the words 
retained in: is persuaded that, if an effectual 


course be taken, as things change, men’s. 


minds will change, and is not so terribly afraid 
of it: nor so dismal a vote but us happy. 
Sir Edw. Dering. By whose hands are we 

tied bat by our own? Should we be tied by 
any other, we cannot go back with honour, 
nor forward with safety. 

Mr. Boscawen would make no other use of 
the Vote but in order to pence: the great 
grievances have been by pretence of the war, 
the rest but trivial: the war, at the first, was 
against the advice of the whole body of the 
merchants, only some particular men that had 
losses: thinks the peace a good peace, and 
the Triple League much for the satisfaction of 
the nation: some trifling injuries were done 
to the merchants at Surinam; as if a man, 
with a flea on his forehead, would strike it off 
with a beetle: would make use of that Vote, 


that we might have a peace: it is better to 


deny an aid to the war than to meddle with a 
peace: we never deny money when there is a 
Just occasion for it; it were to deny self-pre- 
servation. 

Sir Win. Coventry hears it said, ‘ that the 
king cannot go off with honour from his alliance 
with France ;’? and what then shall we say of 
the Triple Alliance, that the peace of Chirist- 
endom was so much concerned in, so solemn, 
as to be sworn to by the king of France, and 
registered in the parliament of Paris by that 
_ king’s command, but yet renounced by him, 
because not consistent with the good of his 
people: Munster made a war with our money ; 
it was not for the good of his subjects, it 
seeins, and he made peace with Holland: the 
same did Brandénburgh: the king of France, 
by the Pyrenean treaty, was not to assist the 
king of Portugal; it was not for tbe good of 
his people, and he broke that treaty; Princes 
have ever done it for the good of their people, 
and if we live by another rule than they do, we 
shall have the worst of it; Now has the king 
of France kept treaty with us, as is said? 
Knows not what the private articles were, but 
surely they were made unfortunately, that we 
should have no share in this conquest; has he 
kept his word with us? He was to send 30 
ships for our 60; had that conjunction been as 
it should be, they would have fought; has 
heard but of two captains killed in the French 
fleet, and one died of an unfortunate disease 
(the Pox) ;’ thinks we had no advantage by 
their company. One unfortunate gentleman 
did fight (Martel) and becnuse that gentleman 
said, (as he has heard) ‘ That the French did 
not their duty,’ he is clapped up into the 

« ‘His own squadron,’ he said, ‘ de- 
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serted him ;’ his captains said, ‘ upon secret 
orders, which they had*.’ D’Estrees sent posi- 
tive orders uot to fight, unless by wurd of 
mouth, or by writing; and if that man that 
brought them, had been knocked on the head, 
no orders could have been had; ‘ no regard to 
be had to prince Rupert’s signals,’ (which is 
the custom at sea) ‘ D’Estrees must, by a 
council of war, know whether the prince’s or- 
ders were guod orders or no;’ could a ficet 
coming with such orders, ever be serviceable 
tous? Thinks it better we had no fleet; thinks 
net so highly of the Dutch, nor meanly of 
ourselves, but that we may do well witnout 
the king of France: an indifferent casuist will 
say, having been so used, that we are absolved 
from an alliance so ill maintained; the interest 
of the king of England is to keep France 
from being too great on the continent, and 
the French interest 1s to kcep us from being 
masters of the sea; the French have pursued 
tbat interest well; moves to insert in the Ques-: 
tion, ‘untess it shall appear that the obstinacy 
of the Dutch shall make a supply necessary.’ 

Mr. Garroway. Spain says, ‘ have peace 
with England, and war with all the world .’ 
we lost 1600 ships in the last Spanish war, 
great and small: as for Duncombe’s argument 
of building ships futurely, money may be had ; 
the East-India Company had it at 4 per cent. 
for the prizes; you may havea short Bill for 
the remainder of the last Supply, which is not 
at all eneaged to any other usc. 

Sir Tho, Littleton doubts not but redress of 
Grievances will alarm the Dutch more than 
any Supply we can give. 

Lhe Commons refuse a Supply.] 1 was then 
resolved, “ Vhat this house, cuonsidéring the 

resent condition of the nation, will not take 

into any farther debate, or consideration, any 
Aid, or Supply, or Charge upon the subject, 
before the tunes of payment of the 18 mouths 
Assessment, &c. granted last session, be expi- 
red: unless it shall appear, that the obstinacy 
of the Dutch shall render it necessary; nor 
before this kingdom he effectually secured from 
the dangers of Popery, and popish counsels 
and counsellors, and the other present Griev- 
ances be redressed.” 

The Commons Second Address against the 
Duké’s Match.| Mr. Powle reported from the 
Committee the Address to be presented to his 


* Dr. Campbell, in his Lives of the Admi- 
rals, has preserve! the conclusion of Martel’s 
relation of the battle; which, it seems. had -— 
found its way to England, and was published 
in a piece called, ‘ An exact Relation of the 
Actions of the Fleet under Prince Rupert, 
printed anno 1673,’ and was to this ct; 
‘¢ That if count D’Estrees would have fallen in 
with a fair wind upon De Ruyter and Bankert, 
at their first engaging, when in numbers they 
much exceeded the Prince, they must of neces~ 
sity have been inclosed betwecn his Hicbness 
and D’Estrees; and so the enemy would have 
been eptirely defeated.” 
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majesty, concerning the Match between his! 
royal highness the duke of York, and the prin- ' 
cess of Modena; which was agreed to by thie 
house, and 1s as follows : 

“We your majesty’s most humble and loyal 
subjects, the commons, in this present parlia- 
inents assembled, being full of an assurance of 
your majcsty’s gracious intentions to provide 
for the establishment of Religion, and the pre- 

‘servation of your people in peace and security; 
and fureseeing the dangerous consequences 
which may tollow the marriage of his r. h. 
the dyke of York with the princess of Mode- 
na, or any other person of the popish religion, 
do hold ourselves bound in conscience aud 
duty to represent the same to your sacred ma- 

‘jesty ; (not doubting but those constant testi- 
monies that we have given your majesty of our 
true and loyal affections to your sacred per- 
son, will easily gain a belief, that these our 
humble desires proceed from hearts still full of 
the same affections towards your sacred ma- 
jesty, and with intentions to establish your 
royal government upon those true supports of 
the Protestant religion, and the hearts of your 
people) with all humility, desiring your ma- 
jesty to take the same into your princely con- 
sideration, and to relieve your subjects from 

' those fears and apprehensions which: at present 

. they lie under from the progress that has been 

made in that Treaty.x—We do therefore hum- 
bly beseech your maj. to consider, That if this 

Marriage do procecd, it will. be a means to 
disquiet the minds of your Protestant subjccts 
at home, and to fill them with endless jealou- 

sies and discontents, and will bring your ma- 
jesty into such alliances abroad, as may prove 
highly prejudicial, if not destructive, to the in- 
terest of the very Protestant Religion itselt.— 

That we find, by sad experience, that such 
Marriages have increased and encouraged 

Popery in this kingdom, and given opportunity 

to priests and jesuits to propagate their opi- 
nions, and seduce great number ot your Protes- 
tant subjects—And we do already observe, 
how much that party are animated with the 
hopes of this March, which were lately discou- 
reged by your majesty’s gracious concessions 
in the last meeting of this parliament.—That 
we greatly fear, tins may be an occasion to 
lessen the affections of the people to his r. h. 
who is nearly related to the crown, and whose 
honour and estecm we desire may be always 
entirely preserved.—That, for another age, at 
least, this kingdom will be under coutinual 
apprehensions of the growth of Popery, and 
the danger of the Protestant religion.—- Lastly, 
we consider, That this princess, having so near 

a relation and kindred to many eminent per- 
sons of the court of Rome, may give them 
great opportunities to promote their designs, 
and carry on their practices amongst us; and, 
by the same means, penetrate into your ma- 

jesty’s most secret councils, and more easily 
discover the state of the whole kingdom.—And 
finding that, by the opinions of very many 
learned men, it is generally admitted, that 


such treatics and contracts by proxy are dis- 
solvable, of which there are several tustances 
to be produced, we do, in all humbleness, be- 
seech your majesty to put a stop to the con- 
summation of this intended Marriage.-—And 
this we do the morc importunately desire, be- 
cause we have not, as yet, the happiness to 
see any issue of your majesty’s that may suc- 
ceed in the government of these kingdoms ; 
which blessing we inost heartily pray Almighty 
God, in his due time, to bestow upon your 
maj. and these kingdoms, to the unspeakable 
joy and comtort of all your loyal subjects, 
who desire nothing more than to continue 
under the reigns of your majesty, and your 
ruval posterity for ever.” 

Resolved, “ That this Address be presented 
to lis majesty, aud that the lords of the privy 
council, nembers of this house, be desired to 
attend his majesty, to know his pleasure when 
he will be attended therewith.” 

A Standuig Army voted a Grievance.] 
Nov. 3. Ina debate upon Grievanccs, 

Sir T. Meres said, several Grievances were 
enuinerated the other day: the next Grievance 
he thinks fit to propose is that of a ‘ Standing 
Army.’ Some said it was to land to beat the 
Dutch; but it turned off, it seems, to take 
Harwich, as you have been told. He has been 
intormed that they are of no service; the 
king’s treasure is wasted by them, so that aids 
are asked twice in one year: loves not to be 
the first man that moves a thing, but would 
now form you a question, ¢ That this Standing 
Army is a Grievance.’ The reasons for it: it 
brings in the hilletting of sdldiers, against the 
Petition of Right: the last session they took 
5d. trom persons to be exempted from quarter- 
ing soldiers, and now it is raised to 6d. not only 
in inns, and alchouscs, but in private houses 
(a man’s house is his castle) contrary to the 
privileges of the English subjects: you are told 
also of Martial Law, made for the governing 
these men, against all the laws of England. 
Martial law has arbitrary principles and arbi- 
trary power: we like not these arbitrary prin- 
ciplcs in any councils: this army has the youth 
of the nation; it debauches them, and fills 
them with such principles, that towns by them 
are debauched; common violences they com- 
mit. Besides the French League and ‘ Evil 
Counsellors,’ this is still a terror in our fears of 
Popery : if any one of these are left out, it will 
help to sect up the other three: asks, at last, 
That this may be voted ‘ a Grievance;’ the 
others are ‘ grievances,’ but the army is ‘ @ 
Legion :’ and, to follow the metaphorg hopes 
they shall not ‘ be choaked in the sea,’ nor cast 
away beyond sea, to support this alliance, but 
disbanded. ; 

Sir E’iab Harvey knows of abundance of 
petitions that will be presented you against 
these men: if you send them abroad, they must 
be turned Catholics, and so many sent us 
back again: hopes you will vote it ‘ a griev- 
ance.’ 

Mr. Sec. Corentry, would have you agree 
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upon terms, what is ‘an Army,’ and what ‘ a 
Standing Army,’ knows not why they are called 
‘ Legions,’ for among the Romans a levton was 
a band of 2000 men: he is unwilling that his 
country should be exposed; but now you are 
jn a war, thinks not that you intend that the 
king should fall down, and beg a peace of Ifol- 
land: they know what your trained bands are, 
since the business uf Landyuard point: .for the 
king to raise troops is not against law, but fur 
those troops to be disorderly i3 against law ; 
but if such a captain, or company, has done ill 
without order, it is no general grievance : two 
vintners killed two gentlemen; shall vintners 
therefore be a grievance? Some merchants 
robbed upon the highway ; must all merchants 
therefore be a grievance? The gentleman ts 
not well infomned about martial law ; it 1s as it 
ever was: in Jord Strafford’s command, anid 
the earl of Ho!land’s, when he disbanded the 
Northern army, and those of lord Essex’s ariny 
(we may learn of our enemies) these were 
compared with ali articles, and the best were 
extracted, and you will find them no French 
articles: hopes you will not say, it 1s not in 
the king’s power to raise men, but let gentle- 
men show you any disorders owned by autho- 
nity, and itis another case: but how will you 
vote this grievance,’ when there Is no iliega- 
lity in it, only exorbitances of particular per- 
sons? Hopes you will not vote it a Grievance. 

Sir Tho. Lee thought, that, though the practice 
of accomulative treason against lord Strafford 
was condemned, yet his setting up Martial 
Law was justly disapproved then: ‘The oaths 
in the articles, he is sure, are not legal: But you 
are told of vintners and merchants, and that 
these exorbitances are not allowed; but if we 
have no grievances till they are allowed by au- 
thority, we shall never have any: but they are 
to have another sort of trial than other men, 
and that makes them a terror: You have been 
told this morning, ‘that upon their marches 
they have been quartered in private houses 
in Hampshire, and that they made people 
bring vut their provisions, or they would take 
them by force in their marches.’ They are 
taught to believe that they may do it; and 
should you make this Address to the king, he 
would find it ‘a grievance’ as well as you: 
you are now arming the king; nothing dis- 
arms him more than these exorbitances: But 
must these dragoons ride over the sea? We 
have no wooden horses to carry them, and by 
this you give the Dutch great advantage: We 
hed success by the militia in 1588; you had 
no army but them at that time: It has ever 

n the custom, that when men have been 
thus raised they have been complained of as 
@ grievance, especially we wanting hands and 
mouths now in the nation; and would now 
have it voted a grievance. 

Sir Rob. Howard. If there be not an in- 
tention of ‘a standing army,’ which we know 
~ ‘Not, it istoo hasty a vote: would not have any 
distrust betwixt the king and us, aad would 
give no argument to the king to apprehend it: 


Present only, ‘an army now in being and no 
occasion for :’ lay only your duty before 
his majesty, ‘that it may Be a terror to the 
people, as you appreliend,’ and tread in the 
eusier steps to him. 

Sir Henry Capel, You have been told how 
difhcult it is for armies and properties to stand 
together: Is not of that opinion that they are 
a security to us at home; knows nothing of 
affairs abroad: Our sccurity is the militia; 
that will defend us and never conquer us: 
our defence abroad is our ships; the seaman’s 
pay, and peas, and his coarse diet, well given 
him: Moves to vote this army ‘ a grievance.’ 

Lord Sé. John. In the former king’s time, a 
much less thing than this was voted a Griev- 
ance ; and now an army in our bowels all this 
summer and no employment for them, and for 
the county he serves, I Hosupatire} he is par- 
ticularly obliged to represent it as a Griey- 
ance, 

Sir Tho. Clarges will not say it is fit now 
to disband them all; but at the conclusion of 
the last war some were made standing regi- 
ments, and fears now, after the war, it will be 
the same azain: but the king is not minded of 
his promises by those that should do it; he is 
persuaded that the king would do it, but for- 
gets it: but the raising money, and 15 or 16 
to quarter in a poor alchouse, full of children, 
is a Grievance. 

Mr. Hurwood, The king has many things 
laid upon him that he bas not done: the king 
raised not these men but his counsellors, who 
have got by these things: How many Ad- 
dresses against Popery, and yet papists put 
into cominand! He that commands our men 
in chiefis a stranger*, and he next in com- 
mand a Papist¢+: Cannot wonder at. those 
persons that have spoke against these things 
as Grievances. Were he as they, possibly 
he should say so too; but they cannot think 
so. We are come to that pass, that no law 
can restrain these people; houses taken from 
us, our lives in danger; he cannot say ane has 
suffered death by them, but some have been 
soundly swinged : would vote ita Grievance. 

Sir Rob. Curr, No man can say, that a 
Standing Army in a time of peace, was ever 
attempted: most of the forces were about 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Dutch have 
attempted landing; Your Addresses formerly 
were ‘to disband them, when the war should 
he ended,’ and will you now do it ‘ the war in 
being? It is not for your service. 

Sir Rd. Temple. The practice of these men 
is a Grievance. He knows no law that can 
empower -them to raise money; the continu- 
ance of them will be more a grievance, and 
what is an oppression, is a grievance, 

Mr. Powle answers Mr. Sec. Coventry— 
Whatever body of men are raised for no use,’ 


* Count (afterwards duke) Schomberg, killed 
at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690. 

t Earl of Feversham, a Frenchman by birth, 
and nephew to Marshal Turenne. 


= 
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are ‘aGrievance;’ he thinks ‘ the raising them 
a Grievance’—These forces were not raised 
for the war, but the war made for raising these 
people: He is no soldier, but has conversed 
with such as are, and they bold a descent into 
Zealand impossible; for the enemy might, 
at any time, get betwixt them and the land 
with their fleet, and, if landed, hinder recruits : 
. They are glad that the militia may he useless, 
and the gentlemen that serve in it are put up- 
on chargeable employments, but in Chatham 
business were not thought fit tocommand them: 
which has been such a discouragement, that 
many have laid down their commissions: When 
money or honour was to be got, then they 
were put out of commund: As for the fleet, 
we are ina naval war, at least we are told 
so, and hopes it so, but the money is all 
spent upon land soldiers: You know -that 
in your office [the Speaker’s] the seamen are 
not paid; the money being diverted to pay 
those landmen,. Part of those men are drawn 
out of Iceland, and the Papists, last session, 
were grown formidable there: why are they 
not sent back thither? We desire them not 
here, and they want them there: our laws tu 
be thus awed! The law of England will pro- 
tect the king: knows not what these men will 
do; but the veteran bands, at last, chopped, 
and changed, and sold the Roman empire: 
the king himself may be no longer king, but at 
the choice of this army: Iet the soldiers be 
paid, and you ‘may have them again when you 
will: quartering of soldiers, or buying them 
off, is an intolerable oppression: why should 
an ale-house-keeper, a subjcct, buy off his o 
pressions? Soldiers to present their muskets in 
the face of a court! Would have it voted ‘a 
grievance.’ 

Col. Kirby. Hears it said, ‘ that these men 
were raised to no purpose.’ Had you not had 
landmen, you would have had none to man 
your guns, and they would have been much 

ut to it; but for our regiment, you might have 
ad no fleet: before you nove the Ling for 
disbanding, consider how you will maintain the 

war. 
Col. Birch. Kirby has given you the great- 
est reason imaginable for disbanding these 
men; be calls the men aboard a ship, ‘ our 
reciment;’ and he commands none of the new 
raised men: he hasever told you, that this 
war was against the grain of the people, and 
then against their interest, and we were pro- 
rogued on, till the war was so far entered into 
that we could not come out of it: no people 
can be governed but by perfect love, or per- 
fect fear: we are asked, ‘ why this army isa 
pcone naw, and not when we were here 
ast? We saw not then what we see now. He 
saw them at Blackheath with their swords 
drawn; it terrified him then, but, thank God, 
he is pretty. well recovered since he-came into 
the house: If this vote makes the Dutch in- 
solent, ° Bing money’ will be the conse- 
quence, and then all is well: the great river 
of Babylon was: cut into small rivulets, and 


that destroyed the city, when nothing else 
could; so has our money been diverted, he 
fears. Would have the Standing-Army voted 
‘a Grievance.’ 

Rosolved, “ That the Standing-Army is a 
Grievance.” | 

Sir Tho. Meres moved that some gentlemen 
may draw up an Address to the king, showing 
in what manner this ariny is.a Grievance. A 
Committee was appointed accordingly. 

Nov. 3. p.m. Mr. Speaker reported, That 
in pursuance of their commands, he had read, 
and presented to bis majesty, the Address of 
the house, concerning his royal highness’s 
Match with the princess of Modena; and that 
his maj. was pleased to declare, “that it was 
a matter that he would take into his present 
consideration, and return a speedy Answer.” 

The Parliament suddenly prorogued.| Nov. 
4. After the Speaker, who came not to the 
house till 10 o’clock, though the house was the 
day before adjourned to eight, had been called 
to the Chair by a great voice, he at last took 
the chair; and then sir Robert Thomas moved 
to take into consideration the business of ‘ evil 
counsellors,’ as ‘a grievance,’ hinted the other 
day, and would name one, ‘ the duke of Lau- 
derdale*.’, The word was no sooner out of bis 


a See ee eae cae ant, ee eC Oe 
* « The duke of Lauderdale had been for 
many years a zealous Covenanter: but in 1647 
he turned to the king’s interest; and had con- 
tinued a prisoner all the while after Worcester 
fight, where he was taken. He was kept for 
some years in the Tower of London, in Port- 
land Castle, and in other prisons, tll he was 
set at liberty by those who called home the 
king. He was very learned, not only in Latin, 
in which he w&s a master, but in Greek and 
Hebrew. He was a man, (as the duke of 
Buckingham called him to me) of a blundering 
understanding. He was haughty beyond ex- 
pression, abject to those he saw he must stoop 
to, but imperious to all others. He had a vio- 
lence of passion, which carried him often to 
fits like madness, in which he had no temper. 
He was the coldest friend, and the violentest 
enemy I ever knew. He at first seemed to de- 
spise wealth; but be delivered himself up af- 
terwards to luxury and sensuality. He was in 
his principles much against Popery and arbi- 
trary yovernment; and yet, by a fatal train of 
passions and interests, he made way for the 
former, and had almost established the latter ; 
and whereas some, by a smooth deportment, 
made the first beginnings of tyranny less dis- 
cernible and unacceptable: he, by the fury of 
his behaviour, heightened the severity of his 
ministry, which was liker the cruelty of an in- 
quisition than the legality of justice. With all 
this; he was a Presbyterian, and retained bis 
aversion to king Charles i, and his party, to his 
death [which happened in 1682.|" Burnet.— 
Many years after bis death there was published 
a translation by him of Virgil’s Aneid, which 
had been shewn in MS. to Dryden, and from 
which he has borrowed manylines. - 
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mouth but the usher of the black rud knocked 
at the door, and- the serjeant gave notice of it 
to the Speaker, who forbade sir Robert pro- 
ceeding any farther.* 

The King’s Speech.| The king made a short 
Speech to both houses as follows : 

‘¢ My lords and gentlemen; I need not tell 
you how unwillingly I call you hither at this 
ume, being enough sensible what advantage 
my enemies both abroad and at home will 
reap by the least appearance of a difference 
betwixt me and my parliament; nay, being 
assured they expect more success from such a 
breach (could they procure it) than from their 
arms.—This, I say, shall, whilst I live, be my 
chief endeavour to prevent; and for that rea- 
son I think it necessary to muke a short recess, 
that all good men may recollect themselves 
avainst the next meeting, and consider whether 
the present posture of affairs will not rather re- 
quire their applications to matters of Religion, 


* “ The Address (agreed to the day before) 
was to have been presented this aftcrnoon ; 
hut the king disappointed all by coming unex- 
pectedly to the house of lords, and ordering 
the commons to attend him. It happened that 
the Speaker and the usher both met at the 
door of the house of commons, and the Speaker 
being got within the house, some of the mem- 
. bers suddenly shut the door, and cried out 
‘To the Chair! To the Chair!’ while others 
cried, ‘ The Black Rod is at the door.’ The 
Speaker was immediately hurried to the chair, 
and then it was moved, 1.‘ That our Alliance 
with France was a Grievance. 2. That the 
Evil Counsellors about the king were a Griev- 
auce, And 3. That the duke of Lauderdale 
was a Grievance, and not fit to be trusted or 
emploved in any office or place of trust. Upon 
which there was a general cry, ‘ To the Ques- 
tion! To the Question !’ But the Black Rod 
knocking earnestly at the door, the Speaker 
leaped out of the chair, and the house rose in 
great confusion.” Echard. . 

“ What a dreadful picture have we here of 

the disorders of these times! Though there 
was sufficient cause for a close enquiry into the 
state of the nation, and a firm opposition to 
the favourite views of the court: and though 
the alliance with France, and the ruin of Hol- 
land, were equally inconsistent with the inte- 
“rest and safety of England ; yet surely such 
violence and fury, without any previous re- 
monstrances or endeavours to bring the court 
to reason, more resembled the turbulence of a 
faction, than the regularity and decorum of a 
Senate.” Ralph. 

Next day a sermon was to have been preach- 
ed before them by Dr. Stillingfleet. And Old- 
mixon asserts, “ That some time this session, 
@ wooden shoe, such as the peasants wear in 
France, with the arms of England drawn at 
one end of it, and those of France at the other 
with these words in the interval, Utrum horum 

_ Manis accipe, was laid in the house, near the 
Bpeaker’s Chair.” ° 
Vor. IV, 7 
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and support against our only ‘competitors at 
sea than to things of less importance; and 
in the mean while, I will not be wanting to let 
all my subjects see, that no care can be greater 
than my own, in the effectual suppressing of Po- 
pery ; and it shall be your faults it, in your seve- 
ral countries, the Jaws be not effectually execut- 
ed against the growth of it.—I will not be idle 
neither in some otber.things which may add to 
your satisfaction; and then I shall expecta 
suitable return from you. And so I shall give 
order to the Lord Chaneellor to prorogue you 
to the 7th Jan. next.” ® 


* * During the interval, Shaftsbury, whose 
intrigues with the mal-content party were now 
become notorious, was dismissed from the of- 
fice of Chancellor; and the great seal was 
given to sir Heneage Finch, by the title of 
Lord Keeper. The Test had incapacitated 
Clifford, and the white staff was conferred on 
sir Tho. Osborne, soon after created earl of 
Danby, a minister of great abilities, who had 
risen by his parliamentary talents. Clifford 
retired into the country and svon after died.” 
Hume. 

According to archdeacon Echard, Shaftsbury 
was dismissed in the following remarkable 
manner: ‘ The carl was sent for on Sunday 
morning to court, as was also sir Ileneage 
Finch, attorney general, to whom the Seals 
were promised. As soon as the earl came, he 
retired with the king into the closet, while the 
prevailing party waited in triumph to see him 
return without the purse. His lordship being 
alone with the king, said, ‘ Sir, I know you 
‘ intend to give the Seals to the attorney ge 
‘neral; but I am sure your maj. never de- 
‘signed to dismiss me with contempt.’ The 
king, who could not do an ill-natured thing, 
replied, ‘ Cod’s-fish, my lord, I will not do it 
‘ with any circumstance as may look like an 
“affront.” * Then Sir,’ said the earl, ‘I desire 
aed maj. will permit me to cagry the Seals 
‘ before you to chapel, and send tor them af- 
‘ terwards front my own house.” To which his 
maj. readily complied; and the earl entertain- 
ed the king with news, and other diverting 
stories, till the very minute he was to go to 
chapel, purposely to amuse the courtiers and 
his successor, who he believed was upon the 
rack for fear he should prevail upon the king 
to change his mind, The king and the still chan- 
cellor came out of the closet talking together and 
smiling, and went together to chapel, which 
extremely surprized them all, who could have 
have no opportunity to inform themselves what 
was to he expected; and some ran imme- 
diately to tell the duke of York all their mea 
sures were brdéken, and the attorney seneral 
After sermon 
the earl went home with the Seals, and that 
evening the king gave them to the attorney- 
scneral a man of great parts and abilities, 
with the title of Lord-Keeper, And thus end-’ 
ed the reign of the great earl of Shaftsbury, ~ 
the eens of which had continued above 

2 
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TWELFTH SESSION OF THESECONDPARLIAMENT. 


The King’s Speech at the opening of the Ses- 
sion.] Jan. 7, 1673-4, Both houses met ac- 
cording to the prorogation; and’ the session 
was opened with the following Speech from 
the throne : . 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen ; When I part- 
ed with you last, it waS but fora little time, 
and with a resolution of meeting suddenly 
again, That alone was enough to satisfy my 
friends that they need not fear, and iny ene- 
mies that they could not hope for, a breach 
between us. [ then told you, that the time of 
this short recess should be employed in doing 
such things as might add to your satisfaction : 
I hope I have done my part towards it; and 
if there be any thing else which you think 
wanting to secure Religion or Propriety, there 
is nothing which you shall reasonably propose, 
but I shall be ready to receive it. I do now 
expect you should do your parts too; for our 
enemies make vigorous preparations fur war; 
and yet their chiet hopes are to disunite us at 
home: it is their common discourse, and they 
_ reckon upon it as their best reliefi—My Lords 
and Gentlemen; It is not possible for me to 
doubt your affections at any time, much less at 
such a time as this, when the evidences of 
your affection are beco-ne so necessary to us 
all. I desire you to consider that as the war 
cannot be well made without a Supply, so 
neither can a good peace be had witliout bone 
ima posture of war. I am very tar from be- 
ing in love with war for war's sake; but, if I 
saw any hkelihood of peace, without dishonour 
to myself and damage to you, [ would soon 
embrace it: but no proposals of peace have 

et been offered, which can be imagined with, 
intent to cunclude, but only to amuse. ‘There- 
fore the way to a good pence is, to set outa 
good fleet; which we have tme enough to do 
very effectually, if the pubely he uot delayed: 
If, after this, a Peace should follow, yet the 
Supply would be well given; tor whatever re- 
mains of it, Tam willing it should be appropri- 
ated for building more ships.—To conclude : 
A ‘specdy, a proportionabic, and above alla 
chearful Aid, is now more necessary than 
ever; and I rely upon you for it. I lately 
put you in mind of my Debt to the Gold- 
smiths: I hope a fit time will come, to take 
that into consideration.—I cannot conclude 
without shewing the entire confidence I have 
in you. I know you have heard much of my 
alliance with France; and I believe it hath 
been very strangely misrepresented to you, 
as if there were certain secret Articles of 
dangerous consequence; but [ will make no 
dithculty of letting the Treaties and all the 
Articles of them, without any the least reserve, 
to be seen by a small committee of both 
houses, who may report to you the true scope 


$ years, but the grandeur of it, in which he 
had no equal, lasted a few days less than one 
year.” 


of them; and, I assure you, there is no other 
Treaty with France, either belore or since, 
not already printed, which shall not be made 
known, And having thus freely trusted you, 
I do not doubt but you will have a care of my 
honour, and the good of the kingdom.—The 
rest [ refer to my Lord Keeper.” 

The Lord Keeper Finch's Speech.}] Then 
the Lord Keeper came trom his place where 
he stood, and knecling received his majesty’s 
direction; and returning again to his said 
place, made this Speech : | 

“ My lords; and vou the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; The 
king hath already in part told you what he 
hath done for you since the last recess, what 
be is still ready to do, and what it is he doth 
now expect from you; and this in terms so full 
and so obliging, so generous and so satisfactory, 
that he whose affections are not raised by that 
discourse, he who cannot acquiesce in the 
fulness of this assurance, he whose heart is not 
established by it in such a belief as may en- 
tircly dispose him to the service of the crown, 
will hardly he recovered to a better disposition 
hy any other expedient: .for indeed what 
better way can be found to undeceive those 
who have been abuscd? The king refers you 
to the ume past, not to his promises, but to his 
performances; gives men leave to judge by 
what they see of what they hear, by what hath 
been done since the last session of what is of- 
fered you now, and what is likely to be done 
for the time to come, And doth not every 
man sce that the king hath given new life and 
niotion to such laws as were long dead, or fast 
aslecp; that he hath once more repaired the 
hedge about our vineyard, and made it a fence 
indeed, against all those who are enemies to 
the planting of it, who would be glad to see it 
trodden down or rooted up, and study how 
to sap and undermine our very foundations ?— 
Do we not see that the king hath made it his 
care and his business to do all that is possible 
to preserve us in.our civil rights too ; that he 
makes the laws of his kingdom the measures, 
not only of his power, but his prudence; that 
he suffers no man to be wiser than the law ; 
that he thinks he cannot judge of the health or 
sickness of his state by any better indication 
than the current of his laws, and suffers nothing 
to remain that may in the least measure hinder 
Justice from flowing in its due and_ proper 
channels ?—A very few instances, of many that 
might be used, will serve todemonstrate it: If 
the Convicuon of all Recusants, and bringing 
them under the Penal Laws, can suppress 
Popery ; If, without staying for the forms of 
law in points of conviction, the present forbid- 
ding all papists, or reputed papists, to come to 
court, and the extending this prohibition to 
his royal palace at St. James’s, be enough to 
discountenance them; If the not extending 
his prerogative beyond its due limits can secure 
your liberties; If his majesty’s lessening and 
reducing all his land forces, and maintaining 
so few extraordinary, that they will scarce be 
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enouvh to help to man his fleet this summer, 
cunextinguish the fears of a Standing Army ; 
It'a rigorous and severe prosecution at law, of 
all the officers and soldiers in his majesty’s ordi- 
nary guards, when they misbehave theinselves 
towards the meanest subject, can secure your 

roperties ; If the abrogation of all the privi- 
feces trom arrests, which were claimed by bis 
Diajesty’s servants extraordinary, who are very 
humerous, can prevent the delays and obstruc- 
tions of justice: Then surely bis maj. hath 
treason to believe that nothing is wanting which 
can lawfully be done, or modestly be wished, 
either tur your satisfaction ar your security.— 
These are not single and transient acts, but 
such acts as flow from habits; these are not 
leaves and blossoms, bat'true, solid, and last- 
ing fruits. Long! long! may that royal tree 
live and Hourish, upon which these fruits do 
grow !—And yet his inajesty’s Indulgence to 
you rests not here: he gives you leave to 
study and contrive your own assurance ; and if 
you think you want any further security, if any 
thing have escaped his majesty’s care, who 
meditates nothing more than your preservation, 
you sce you have free leave to make any rea- 
sonable proposition, and his gracious promise 
that he wall receive it.—This is a satisfaction 
eyual to all your wishes: now, if ever, your 
joys are full. ‘There wants no more to the im- 
provement of this happiness, but the wisdom of 
the parliament to use these advantages with a 
due moderation.—If, therefore, upon enquiry, 
you shall think it needtul to apply anv other 
Remedies, it is extremely to be wished that 
those remedies may be few, and withal, that 
they may be gentle and easy too: for they that 
are sick perish as often by too many remedies, 
as by none at all; but none fall so fatally and so 
finally, asthey who, being entered into some de- 
grees of convalescence, resolve to recover in an 
instant, and bad rather make some great cffort, 
or try some bold experiment upon themselves, 
than observe the methods, or attend those gra- 
dual progressions, which are necessary to per- 
fect that health, and compleat that recovery. 
—I must not omit one instance more of his 
majesty’s care for you ; and that is, the great 
industry and application of svind which his 
maj. hath used ali along, in hopes to have ob- 
tained by this time, if it had been possible, 
an honourable and a just peace.-—A very 
few words will serve to give you the whole 
deduction of it, from the first original to this 
present moment. Much time was spent in agree- 
ing the place of Treaty, wherein the Dutch 
were graufied in their desires, and the city of 
Cologne is accepted for the place—Whcen.his 
majesty’s ambassadors arrived there, the very 
frst meeting with those from the States General 
made it evident, that their plenipotentiaries 
came not with any intention to enter upon a 
serious Treaty, hut only to draw the matter out 
into length, until their affairs might meet with 
a better and.more -pleasing conjuncture : for 
their very credentials or plenipotencies were so 


penned, that there were no less than four gross 


equivocations in the body uf them; which 
was so manifest, and without all reply, that 
they were fin to.send to their masters at the 
Hague, to get thei amended.—But that which 
gave greatest offence of all, and was purposely 
done fur that end, was te Preamble, wherein 
‘they take upon them to beg the question, to 
decide the justice of the cause, and to affirm 
such matters of fact, as they had reason to be- 
lieve would never be udmitted.— No arguments 
of our ambassadors, no instances of the medi- 
ators, though never so importunate, .could pre- 
vail then, or yet can prevail, to have it altered. 
—The Treaty should naturally have stopt here, 
but that his maj. was resolved to give a begin- 
ning to it, and (which was all that could be 
done) suffered his, ambassadors to enter upon 
it with a protestation, Our demands are no 
sooner given in, but presently two of the Dutch 
ambassadors go away to the Hague on pretence 
to consult their masters, where they staid a 
full month, without any kind of Answer given, 
or exceptions taken to his majesty’s demands, 
or any the least step made in this negotiation. 
—When they came back, their Answer was a 
Remonstrance rather than an answer, and such 
a remonstrance as was fitter for a rupture than 
a treaty : there was scarce one period in it 
which did not rather give occasion of new 
offence, than any satisfaction for what was 
passed.— Their very conversation from that 
tune forward wauted much of its former civi- 
lity. They waited for the conclusion of a 
Treaty with Spain ; wherein one Article was, 
That as soon as Spain had bruke with France, 
they would presently break off the Treaty at 
Cologne. And now this Article is in effect 
performed ; for two of their principal ambas- 
sadors are actually gone away from Cologne, as 
they long threatened they would do, ee 
ouly two other for form sake, who in all pro- 
bahility either must not, or will siot, concluile 
without their .colleagues.—llis majesty, not- 
withstanding, hath not suffered himself to be 
diverted from using all the ways and means 
that were possible, to facilitate a peace. To 
this end, he directed bis ambassadors, from 
time to time, to moderate their demands in 
such particulars as were capable of it; and 
wholly relaxes some points ‘which were of 
highest importance to the Dutch to gain, and. 
very considerable abatements of his majesty’s 
Just satisfaction; a condescension well received 
and esteeased by the mediators, though it have 
not yet found any swtable reception from the 
Dutch ministers, or their superior lords. —By 
this time they began to hope that the subjects 
of England would grow weary of the war, and 
that they should be able to profit themselves 
very much by our impatience. To increase 
this as much as was possible, they prepare a 
Letter, which they send by a trumpeter, sitting 
the parliament, or very near it, and cause it to 
be given out that nothing more could be de- 
sired than they had offered.—His maj. quickly 
made that Letter, and his Answer to it, pub- 

lic; and .for that time defeated the design of 
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this Paper Stratagem.—Their next recourse 
was, to such Proposals as they could procure 
the Spanish ambassador to deliver on their 
behalfs ; wherein, besides the demands of Res- 
titution of Prizes, which was wholly impracti- 
cable, there was a total omission of any regu- 
lation of trade in the Indies ; no mention made 
of releasing his majesty’s subjects at Surinam, 
where they remain in a state of bondage; no 
recompence offered in, or so much as leave 
asked for, the liberty of Fishing updn our coasts: 
and yet the Right of our sole Fishing is so 
clear, that we find in our ancient Rolls of Par- 
liament, in the time of Rd. ii. a Tax laid upon 
all strangers who fish in our seas; and this not 
by way of custom when they come into our 
ports, but by way of Tribute for Fishing in our 
Seas; and this evidence of his majesty’s Domi- 
nion within his own Seas hath been in all ages 
downward preserved in some measure, uutil 
the time of the late Usurper, who for private 
reasons first abandoned it.—As for that satis- 
faction in the Matter of the Flag which the 
Proposals mention, it is but reasonable to un- 
derstand it in that sense wherein they some- 
times used to express themselves at Cologne ; 
that is, the thing shall be done, whole flects 
shall strike their sails to single sbips, and 
they shall do it out of his majesty’s Seas 
too; but that of Right they ought so to do, 
will never be acknowledgcd.—So they de- 
sire to change the ancient inheritance of 
the crown into a new purchase, and to turn 
that purchase into a matter of civility, which 
they may equally pay to all crowned heads, 
and equally resume, according to their good 
pleasure and occasions.—Now, though these 
Proposals bave been backed with some kiod of 
intimation of a war with Spain in case of a 
refusal; yet his majesty, who knows the Arti- 
cles of Peace between himself and that’king, 
and his own care to preserve them, who knows 
the usefulness of his alliance to that king, and 
the many good offices he hath been always 
ready to do for him, and withal considers the 
great wisdom and prudence of that council, 
and how carefully they use to deliberate before 
they come to great and important resolutions, 
will not easily believe it possible for that king 
to proceed to such extremities; the rather, 
because the Dutch themselves have since de- 
parted from those very Proposals which they 
procured the Spanish ambassator so earnestly 
to recominend ; for they afterward sent the 
ambassador 2 Reply to his majesty’s Answer 
to their Letter, wherein they abate much of 
what the ambassador had offered, and seek to 
reduce things to the state they were m at 
Breda. So that it is hard to know by what 
kind of Proposals they intend to be bound ; 
but it is most reasonable to believe they intend 
those made by themselves, rather than those 
made for them.—And yet this Reply, besides 
the disrespect it carned to Spain, whose Pro- 
posals it shrunk from, was so offensive to his 
majesty, that the ambassador, like a wise and 
great minister, that is, like himself, thought it 
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became him to send it back again, without 
offering to present it.—Nevertheless this Paper 
hath since stolen into the press, and is printed 
at the Hague as a Letter delivered, and hath 
been sent hither under covers to several mem- 
bers of the house of commons, of that house of 
commons whom they libeled in the former war 
for their zeal, and now pretend to reverence for 


‘their deliberation ; and all this in hopes you 


will not think them obstinate, who refuse to treat 
at the place of their own appointment, or to be 
well understood any where else.—How is it 
possible to understand these proceedings to be 
real, and with a true desire of peace? and if . 
they should yet send during this session any 
new proposal (for who knows the designs of 
an enemy ’), what form soever those overtures 
may be dressed in, we may justly suspect that 
their end is, if, they cannot divide us, at least 
to amuse us, and lessen our care in providing 
for the war. Perhaps it is more than an ho- 
nourable war doth allow, to go about to raise 
sedition, though in the country of an enemy ; 
but surely the artifice of appealing in a man- 
ner to the people, and making them the judges 
of peace and war, is a little too plain and open 
to take any effect here.—I have done with 
these few instances of his majesty’s Care. 
Those of his Kindness are infinite ; that which 
you have heard this morning is of a transcen- 
dent, and indeed a very surprising nature; it 
is an act of so entire a confidence on his ma- 


Jesty’s part, that it can never be repaid by 


any other tribute on your part, but that of 
a true and humble afhance in him.—I must 
now proceed to put you in mind that there 
are some other things, which his maj. with 
aed Justice and great assurance doth expect 
rom you again.—The first is, a speedy and a 
proportionable Supply ; and this 1s of absolute 
necessity both for war and peace. His maj. 
is well assured, bis fleet is in such a forward- 
ness, that, if the Supply come in any reason- 
able time, you will find no time bath been © 
lost in preparation ; and it was no small mat- 
ter to bring it to that pass, that we may be as 
forward as our enemies if we please, or ver 
nearit. Ifthe Supply be at all delayed, it will 
have as ill effect almost as if it were denied; 
for we may chance to be found, like Archi- 
medes, drawing lines in the dust, while the 
enemy is entering into our ports, And if the 
further progress of this fleet be stopt for want 
of your concurrence, make account all hopes 
of peace are stopt too ; for, though the fruit of 
war be pence, yet i is such a fruit as we must 
not hope to gather without our arms in our 
hands.—It is not the way to have a brave 
eace, to shew ourselves weary of the war. 
‘ho ever trusted to the good-nature of their 
enemies? It is a vigorous assistance of the 
crown, that must ‘make not only your arms 
considerable, but your treaties too.—On the 
other side, if the putting of yourselves into a 
good posture of war should produce a peace, 
as possibly it may do, yet you will have the 
best account of your Supply your hearts can 
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wish ; for his maj. is content it be appropriated 
to the building of more ships. ‘Therefore, if 
the discourse upon this subject be a little more 
pressing than ordinary, you may he sure the 
occasion is so too.—There cannot be a higher 
gratification of your enemies, than to be back- 
ward in this point. The very opinion they 
have that you would be so, hath already done 
us so much harm, that perhaps it is one great 
cause of the continuance of the war. Had the 
enemy despaired of any division here, it is likely 
his proceedings had been more sincere, and our 
had not heen‘so far off as now it seems to 
—There is one thing more the king hath 
mentioned, and only mentioned to you ; that is 
the consideration of the Goldsmiths, which in- 
volves so many persons and families, that the 
concern is little less than national: it is an af- 
fair the king lays very much to heart, and hopes 
a proper time will come when a favourable re- 
gard may be had of it.—My Lords and Gen- 
temen; The king doth not only assure himself 
of your affections to him at this time; but, from 
such affections so known and so tried as yours, 
he doth yet expect far greater things than 
these.—He doth expect that you should do 
your endeavours to restore and improve the 
mutual confidence between him and his peo- 
ple, and that you should do it to such a de- 
gree, that it may recover its full strength, and 
uite extinguish all their Fears and Jealou- 
sies; for the king takes notice, that the malice 
of his enemies hath been very active, in sow- 
ing so many taresas are almost enough to spoil 
that harvest of love and duty which his maj. 
may justly expect to reap from the good seed 
which he himself had sown.—Among the many 
venomous insmuations which have been made 
use of, the Fears and Jealousies of Religion 
and Liberty are of the worst sort, and the most 
dangerous impressions.~ Certainly malice was 
never more: busy than it hath been in these 
reports, and it hath been assisted by a great 
deal of invention. But it is to be ho 
that no man’s judgment or affections will be 
either misled or disturbed by such -reports: 
for calumnies and slanders of this nature are 
hike comets in the air; they may seem per- 
haps, especially to the fearful, to be ill prog- 
Nostics, and the direst forerunners of snachiel: 
but in themselves they are vain apparitions, 
and have no kind of solidity, no permanence 
or duration at all; for after a little while, the 
Vapour spends itself, and then the base exha- 
lation quickly falls back again into that earth 
from whence it came.—Religion and Liberty 
stand secured by the most sacred ties that 
are; nay, the king bath a greater interest in 
the preservation ae both than you yourselves ; 
for, as Religion, the Protestant religion, com- 
mands your indispensable obedience, so it is a 
Jost and lawful Liberty which sweetens that 
command, and endears it to you. Let other 
princes therefore glory in the most resigned 
obedience of their vassals. His maj. values 
himself upon the hearts and affections of his 
people, and thinks his throne, when seated 


there, better established than the most exalted 
sovereignty of those who tread upon the hecks 
of them that rise up against them. Since the 
world stood, never any king had so great a 
Cause to rest upon this security. They were 
your hearts that mourned in secret for the ab- 
sence of the king. They were your hearts 
and affections to the king, which tired out all 
the late usurpations, by your invincible pati- 
ence and fortitude. It was you that taught 
our English world to see and know, that no 
government could he settled here, but upon 
the true foundations of honour and allegiance. 
This, this alone, made way forall the happy 
changes which have followed. And yet pos- 
terity will have cause to doubt, which was the 
greater felicity of the two, that Providence 
which restored the crown, or that which sent us 
such a parliament to preserve it when it was re- 
stored. What may not the king now hope 
from you? what may not you assure yourselves 
from him? Can any thing be difficult to hearts 
so umted, to interests so twisted and inter- 
woven together, as the king’s and yours are? 
Doubtless the king will surpass himself at this 
time, in endeavouring to procure the good of 
the kingdom. Do you but excel yourselves 
too, in the continued evidences of vour affec- 
tions; and then the glory of reviving this 
state will be entirely due to this session. Then 
they who wait for the languishing and the de- 
clination of the present government will be 
amazed to see so happy a crisis, so blest a re- 
volution; and ages to come will find causé 
to celebrate your memories, as the truest phy- 
sicians, the wisest counsellors, the noblest pa- 
triots, and the best session of the best parlia- 
ment, that ever king or kingdom met with.” 
Address of both Houses for a Fast.] Notwith- 
standing these Speeches, both houses soon ma- 
nifested their discontent at the continuance of 
the War with Holland, at the exorbitant power 
of France, the prevalence of Popish Counsels, 
&c. which they took care to signify, by joining 
io-an Address to his majesty fora General Fast, 
using these very words : “* We your majesty’s 
most loyal and obedient subjects, &c. being 
passionately sensible of the calamitous con- 
dition of this kingdoin, not only by reason of 
the war wherein it is at present involved, but 
mapy other intestine ditferences and divisions 
amongst us, which are chiefly occasioned by the 
undermining contrivances of Popish Recusants, 
whose numbers and insvlencies are greatly of 
late increased, and whose restless practices 
threaten a subversion both of Church and 
State; all which our sins have justly deserved ; 
and being now assembled in parliament as the 
great council of this your kingdom to consult 
on such means as we shall think fittest to 
redress the present evils, wherewith we are 
surrounded ; we do, in the first place, humbly 
beseech your majesty, that, by your special 
command, one or more days be solemnly set 
apart, wherein both ourselves and this your 
kingdom may, by Fasting and Prayer, seek a 
reconciliation at the hands of Almighty God ; 
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and with humble and penitent hearts beseech 
him to heal our breaches; to remove the evils 
we lie under; and to avert those miseries 
wherewith we are threatened; to continue the 
mercies we yet enjoy; and that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow his abundant blessing 


_ upon your maj. and this present parhament, 


~~ 


that all our councils and consultations may 
tend to his glory, and che honour, safety, and 
prosperity of your majesty, and all your peo- 


ple.”—To which the king readily replied, and 


the 4th of Feb. was appointed. 

Debate on pressing Men for Soldiers.| Jan. 
22. Mr. Sachererell complains of pressing fur 
soldiers men of quality, ayainst Magna Charta, 
and persons put to death against law: articles 
of war were complained of in the last session, 
to set up martial law: you have made purti- 
cular laws about burning of houses, and yet 
by those articles they may burn houses and 
stacks of corn, and death to any soldier that 
shall disobey : soldiers sent beyond sea, which 
would stay here, for our safety : therefore it is 
to no end to proceed to particular business till 
these things are remedied: he has told you his 
thoughts, and hopes that other gentlemen will 
do thie like. . 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. It will not be found out 
that men have been sent out of England against 
their wills: in queen Fliz.’s time, she succoured 
France,.and sent men into Ireland, and no act 
of parliament for doing it then: aever heard of 
any complaint of injuries done by the soldiers, 


' but it was remedicd; but the complaint should 


be, that such things have been done ‘ by au- 
thority :’ avers that no such things have been 
done by the kiny’s authority: the Articles 
were the same as in lord Esscx's army, and 
lord Strafford’s, the best of them extracted, and 
only to be executed when the army is beyond 
sea’: when you find a tault, then Iny it there: 
let not the disorders of particular men be 
thought general: the king has told you what 
he is willing to do, and pray proceed to the 
king’s Speech. 

Mr. Sacheverell. The. Articles were pub- 
lished by the king’s authority. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. ‘The king’s name may 
be used, but you will find them by prince Ru- 
pert’s authority: they determine with his com- 
mission. 

Sir John Monson. Asto the pressing of men 
in eae Eliz.’s, aud Edw. 6th’s time, the 16th 
of Cha.'1. declared it illegni, and an act was 
then particular for the pressing of men far 
Ireland: itis said, we have had redress, when 
complained of, but we cannot but reflect, with 
what applause the Triple League was enter- 
tained, (that was too great a happiness to 
enjoy) but what we have had since, let every 
man judge: dates the design from the great 
persons going into France, and the consequence, 
shutting up the Exchequer, and the Declara- 


- tion, which struck at all our laws, temporal 


and ecclesiastical, and all to countenance Po- 
ry: the parliament then was by the same 
xad prorogued, that we might not consider 


other things: the forces sent out of Ireland, 
little to be spared there; the joy of the Pa- 
pists; hut an army was the foundation of their 
joy, which they flocked to, and had commands 
in: we have had invasion of property; and 
till grievances are redressed, we cannot pro- 
ceed any farther : hopes we shall have time to 
give those persons thanks who had a hand in 
the prorogation, declaration, &c. and hopes we 
shall be rid of popery and popish counsellors. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry does say he did not ex- 
empt Grievances, when he moved tor the con- 
sideration of the king’s speech. 

Mr. Russel, You have had so exact an ac- 
count, that he has little farther to say of our 
deplorable condition: with an ill prince we 
must pray and suffer, but when God has blessed 
us with so good a king, and yet property, reli- 
gion, and ail invaded, we ought to find out the 
authors of our mistortuues, the ill ministers 
about the king, that prorogued the parliament ; 
stopped the proceedings of the courts of jus- 
tice; broke Articles, in that attack of the 
Smyena fleet; shut up the Exchequer: have 
Pensions from France, and accuse us of being 
Pensioners to Holland: desires not their ruin 
but the security of our lives and fortunes for 
the future. 

Debate on Mr. Mallet’s reading his Speech.] 
Mr. Mallet read a long speech. 

Sir Cha. Harbord takes him down to order. 
The precedent of reading a speech is danger- 
ous: the attorney, now Lord Keeper, repre- 
hended him once only for making use of heads 
ina paper; pray never let speeches be read in 
parliament, 

Sir Tho. Lee. Mallet was irregularly inter- 
rupted: if his memory be not so good as others, 
he may be indulged to make use of his paper, 
and would have people write what they intend 
to speak. ' 

Mr. Garroway. It may be Mr. Mallet can- 
not contract his notions as other men can do, 


-aud he would have him read his speech: you 


may but wink and it is the same thing. 

Sir Rob. Howard. Reading all aud reading 
some is the same thing, and he believes he has 
almost done, as he observes, by the paper ta 
his hand. — . 

Sir Wm. Lewis. The best reason he has yet 
heard for his going on, is ‘ that he has almost 
done :’ 1t may be without doors ill reported, 
pot to Ict him make an end; though he is not 
for reading of entire speeches, yet short notes 
are always commendable; he may go on for 
this time, but hopes you will not admit it for 
the future. . 

Debate on Grievances.] Col. Birch. Is glad 
to see how merrily we begin, and hopes we shall 
continue s0; it isthe great part of an orator to 

ersuade, but hopts, as paper speeches may be 
frid aside here, they may also be in other places 
(the pulpits) :.we have leave to debate our own 
security by the king’s and the lord keeper's 
speech,..and therefore will open .our present 
condition; doubts not but the king will at last 
find, that they who advise him to follow the 
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parliament’s counsel are his best subjects ; the ! 
Grievauces, as to law, have been opened very . 
well, and the remedy, in some part; but thinks | 
all in vain, if, by any means, we are incited to | 
carry on this lengue with France, and war with 

Holland ; and because of the second article of 

the treaty with France, ‘the setting up the 

Catholic religion in every conquered town in 

Holland,’ if we must go on in that union, 

leaves it to every man’s conscience in the con- 

sequence: would not do by day, what he shall 

be ashamed of at night, that his conscience 

shall give him the lie: how we entered into 

this war he remembers: the Triple Alliance 

we thanked the king heartily for; how we 

came out of it, the Instructions will give he 

an account: the. greatest princes have called 

eset to advise in peace and war; but 

se is still doubting that this parliament was 

prorogued by strong persuasion: what is under 

the Great Seal is a man’s freehold. We have 

not had a smile, since the French alliance 

began, and the second article of that alliance 

is to set up the Pope; and now we are invited 

to carry on that war, he cannot consent to it: 

the consequence would have been, if the 

French king had continued in his greatness by 

conquests, we had not been doing here what 

we do now: either France or Holland must 

be bigger: if France, we may purchase what 

we fear; if Holland, they may be too big to 

grant: would be far from doing any thing de- 

rogatory to the king; but when the League is 

not honourable nor safe tor the king, he cannot 

find arguments to part with our Money forthe 

support of it. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry would know what it is he 
should speak to; several thinys relating to the 
war [then he paused—was bid go on.] As to 
the business of the war, be was ordered to tell 
Sweden, where he was ambassador, ‘ that if 
the king of France invaded any of the Spanish 
dominions, our king would defend the Triple 
League: the proposition was, ‘ in every town 
the Freuch should have rendered to them, they 
should have a Papist Church as we would have 
a Protestant.’ Every man must answer in his 
turn for his actions, as he must do for his; but 
would not give an opinion to continue a war 
against the genius of the nation: but you have 
no peace, vor likelihood of any, but what must 
come from the conduct of this house, which a 
good Vote will certainly do, he believes: tell 
the king your Grievances, but so supply him 
that the navy may goon, which, you know, 
needs it: and if you put the king into these 
straits and desperation, what will be the con- 
sequence? Now for the Declaration against 
the French Treaty; being so deserted, Hol- 
land will have no need of you. Can any man 
have the impudence te say, that because you 
have a treaty with France, you are obliged to 
fight to the last man? Secure things in the 
treaty how you please, that the money may 
not be attached, and that it may be for shipping 
(which, under favour, the navy must have): 
moves that you will propose Grievances, and 
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in the mean time that the kingdom may be se- - 


cured. . 

Mr. Garroway. Secretary Coventry desires 
‘that you would not press the king :’? wonders 
at it: when we were prorogued two months, 
those that advised it * pressed the king,’ and 
we must postpone all considerations, without 
consideration of Religion, Property, or Trade: 
nothing, but we must carry on a war we know 
not how long; let those good connyellurs that 
advised it look after it: did our ambassadors 
give Holland no security by the Triple League 
and Breda, that we would not fall on them? 
We are told, ‘ that our war will ruin our plan- 
tations ;’ since March last we have laid out 
300,000/. in freight to strangers ; our corn 
vessels, passing from port to port, taken ; some 
of our great ships swept away by the Dutch; 
our men pressed for sea and land; the gen- 
tleman said, the last session ‘he would war- 
rant a peace with a vote for money,’ but now 
he savs otherwise: Londoners are at a tax 
upon the collier, and in the country we pay 
five and six pounds per chaldron: the plough- 
man finds his wants: it is 300,000/. tax to 
London by proportion, and this is one of the 
benefits you have by the war, and the effects 
are upon the counties about London, decay of 
manufacture! War isa subtle thing; lose a 
correspondence in trade, and you know not 


how to get it again; the making bays, a great 


trade, you have lost by this war; if France 
can supply Spain with commoditics, as they 
left you in the war so they will do in trade; 
we employ all foreigners for shipping, and if 


the war continues, your Act of Navigation will 


will be of no use; pressing of seamen! By 
the last fatal war you saw that the courage of 
your nation, when deserted by the French, 
brought you off; the French may serve you so 
by land; a war at sea will never make an end 


of the war; grass grew in Middlcburgh streets, | 


now grown rich by depredations this war ; is 
one of those that are for peace, and hopes it 
is no crime to offer things with modesty’; 
would not depend upon the Spanish ambas- 
sador, but upon a war upon the English inte- 
rest, and never saw want of money or help; 
cleanse the house at home; know those that 
have intrigued you; he would not sweep awa 

gentlemen by general Votes; would ak 
them according to law, and go upon things : 
the Keeper says in his speech, ‘ the fteet is in 


good readiness ;’ money remains not paid in of | 


the last tax, prizes, and the advance upon the 
excise farm; therefore would have full-enquiry 
into the state of the kingdom, but not like 
empirics, to give a catholicor for all diseases ; 
but Jet gentlemen propose the State of s\ttairs, 
and go upon that. ~ - . 

Sir Tho. Clarges. If we had gone on, the 
last prorogation, things might not have been 
at this pass; but as those evil Counsellors 
about the king persuaded him then, they do still 
exasperate him, that our best counsels will be 
perverted ; this is the great grievance : if it be 
apparent that any sort of men do design the 


~ 
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ruin of the kingdom, so as to prostitute the; king might have sume prospect, through this 
king’s word; and if any new treason be en-/| vote, that, when our Gricvances are redressed, 
acted, would have that made one: it is of; we may take his Supply into consideration : 
consequence never to be recovered : no exam- | we carry on all things for the interest of the 


ple that ever any war of this nature began 
without parliament. Instances Edw. i, Edw. 
i, and Hen. v, the miracle of men, that (un- 
less our king) never any of more honour and 


{ 


nation, and assist him upon the public interest 
of the nation, and no farther. 

Sir Kob. Howard was sorry for the proroga- 
tion when it was, but as the king has now in- 


gallantry since JuliusCzsar’stime. Hen. viii. as !.vited and trusted you, make him not jealous 


ambitious, perhaps, as any, young, and though his 
coffers were full, advised, in the 3d year of his 
reign, with his parliament, about making of 
war: the best thing to rivct the king and his 
people, is mutual confidence. 43 Edw. iii, 
when he was to make peace with Scotland 
with David Bruce, he advised with his parlia- 
ment: Rd. ii. would not make peace without 
subjecting his articles to the parliament: 


hopes, if so now, we shall do it for the king’s | 


honour. We may date a great deal of our 
misfortunes from the Million Act: submits to 
all gentlemens opinions here, the universal ha- 
tred against this French alliance: we were so 
jealous formerly of our ports, that no foreigners 
scarce with a packet-boat were suffered to en- 
ter them without leave, but now whole shoals 
vf them: but it occurs to him, that the alliance 
with France is broken ; all alliances are under- 
stood as to circumstances of things when 
made ; it is strange that we should consent to 
the ‘ Popish Article:’ moves to adjourn the 
house till tomorrow, that we may enumerate 
our Grievances before we enter upon the de- 
bate of Supply: would have the Test law 
against Popery revived, and some things added 
to it, and all to take it that are in the king’s 
counsels, and something for the security of the 
king’s person; and would have Religion, after 
the king’s death, secured, and the Statute of 
Suggestions,. for men to undergo a penalty if 
they make not accusations out; but the first 
thing to enter upon, would have ¢ the Counsel- 
lors ;? we have always gracious Answers from 
the king, but they are still intercepted: Pro- 
clamation oe papists, and yet priests are 
walking in Whitehall in defiance of it; Popish 
commanders at the head of companies; no 
minister sent with our companies into France 
to comfort the sick, and to do other spiritual 
offices, but exposed to Popery: one man has 
had 7 pardons for treason and murder; shall 
we not put such out of the reach of pardon? 
the general pardon would not suffice, but spe- 
cial ones must be obtained since that pardon : 
would go first upon ‘ evil Counsellors.’ 

Lor Cuvendish. When we consider the 
prorogation, and the other misfortunes of the 
nation, fears we shall have the same advice as 
long as such ‘ Counsellors’ are about the king: 
moves in the first place, that we proceed to 
secure the nation by removing them. 

Sir John Monson. When ‘ Counsellors’ have 
pardons in their pockets, from murder to petty 

bit what security can the kingdom have? 
Therefore agrees with the motions made be- 


fore. 
Sir Cha. Wheeler, should be glad that the 


of us: the eyes of all the world are upon us 
now, and should we not do things as amicably 
as peas the censures of the people will he 
as heavy upon us, as in any other thing: winds 
up all in this motion, ‘ To order an Address to 
the king to give him thanks for his trust and invi- 
tation, and to tell him there remains something 
as to our ‘ security :’ no doubt we want many 
things, but shall we slip by the king in his in- 
vitations? Knows it not in your hearts, and if 
‘ Evil Counsellors’ be one sings and all other 
things are considered one by one, then you 
are in a method. 

Sir Tho. Lee. The expression of Howard's 
of ‘ passing by the king,’ is harsh; the war so 
long debated is not a ‘ passing by the king.’ 

Mr. Jones, would always be tender in reflec- 
tive expressions; he has neither preparation, 
nor intention, to offer Grievances, but from the 
greatness of the debate, and the place be 
serves for, (London) something is expected be 
should say about their Grievances; he has 
sufficiently expressed his loyalty in the worst 
times, but being not a man of trade, knows no 
more than those that walk the strects speak 
of: the imposition upon Coals is hard upon 
the rich, but destructive to the poor: thou- 
sands had died for the want of them, but for 
the favourableness of the weather: he has 
known London these 45 years, and never knew 
that impudence in meetings that the Papists 
have now; they are so in most parts about; 
A great aggravation of their insolence and in- 
crease, that they attempt meeting where it ne- 
ver was: protections from the lords house, and 
this, ruin trade, together with shutting up the 
Exchequer; how can we bc secure, that the 
Exchequer be not stopped to-morrow again? 
If ruin were at the door, and the nation ready 
to sink, who will send 100/. thither? Still the 
Goldsmiths are postponed ; was it their A ie 

owe 


sonal concern, would not regard it, but 
sands are concerned in it. 

The Question being propounded, That the 
Thanks of the house be returned to his ma~ 
jesty, for his gracious Speech; and the ques-~ 
tion being put, That the house do now proceed 
in the debate of that question, it p in the 
affirmative, 191 to 139. 

Resolved. “« 1. That this house will pro- 
ceed, in the first place, to have Grievances 
effectually redressed, the Protestant Reli- 
gion, Liberties, and Properties, effectually 
secured, to suppress Popery, and to remove 
persons, and Counsellors, popishly affected, or 
otherwise obnoxious, or dangerous, to the 
overnment.” 2. “ That the humble and 

earty Thanks of this house be returned to hig, 


a 
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majesty for his gracious Promises and Assu- 
rances in his last Speech, and for those Acts 
which he has done since the last prorogation, 
towards the suppressing and discounteoancing 
of Popery; and that he would please to give 
order for the Militia of London, Westminster, 
and Middlesex, to be ready at an hour’s warn- 
ing, and the other Militia of the kingdom at a 
day’s warning, for the suppressing any tumul- 
tuous meeting of Papists, or other malecon- 
tent persons whatsoever; and that the house 
will go with this Address to his majesty in a 
body.” : 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE Duke oF Lat- 

DERDALE. 

Jan. 13. Mr Stockdale. Many Grievances 
have been represented; the way is now, how 
you will redress your grievances? the last ses- 
sion produced many good votes as to that, but 
we were prorogued; and to the intent that 
that may not happen again, consider that the 
same Counsellors are interposing, and inter- 
preting our intentions may procure the same 
prorogation ; therefore moves to begin with 
the last part of the vote first, viz. ‘ Evil Coun- 
sellors.’ You cannot have Grievances effec- 
tually redressed, without removing those that 
have advised these things, and, when that is 


done, he perhaps will name one. 
Sir Rob. Thomas, We have a great many 
Grievances ; hazard of Religion, Counsellors 


advising the king to take away religion and 
properties : must name one; (by the bye, the 
Black Rod being called in by you, Mr. Speak- 
er, the last session, before be knocked *, he 
could not do it then) @ person that has con- 
tributed as much to our misfortunes as any 
mao; the duke of Lauderdale—You will have 
proofs of his advice by four of your members ; 
viz. ‘+ Your majesty is bound in honour to 
Justify your Edicts : I wonder at the confidence 
of any person to deny your majesty’s Edicrs, 
and those persons that do, I think, deserve to 
be most severely punished ¢.’? The act of the 
Militia in Scotland, ‘ which forces are to be in 
a readiness to be called to march into England 
or Ireland, upon any service where the honour, 
authority, or greatness of the king shall be 
concerned.’ Sther gentleinea know more: he 
has great forces in readiness and pay, and 
for no other end, he believes, than to awe us. 
Sir Nich. Carew. We should never have 
bem an pe ae 
* See p. 609. 

The expressions mentioned in the Jour- 
Balare, “ Your majesty’s Edicts ought to be 
se = itr majesty’s Edicts sy equal 
with the laws, and ought to be observed in the 
first place.” i is = 

} “ A gentleman, there present, informed me, 
that the king should say to Mr. Penyston 
Whalley (the person then before the council) 
‘I wonder that you should withstand my De- 
claration. I would have you know, that I will 
be obeyed according to my interpretation of 
the law, and not yours; and if you will not I 
shall put.in,those that sill’” Grey. — : 

Vor. IV, 


Grievances, but by such ‘Counsellors:’ the 
duke is at the head of a great army in Scot- 
land ; desires that we may move the king, that 
he may keep there and return no more into 
England. 

Sir Tho. Littleton. The words are ready, 
and desires you will order the gentlemen that 
beard them, to declare them. 

Sir Rob. Thomas vawes sit Scroope Howe,® 
Mr. Man, and Mr. Rob. Pierpoint +, who 
heard the words, and lord St. John. 

Lord St. Juhn. The last session, Feb. he 
was called to do it, but then refused, becanse 
there was a dispute then betwixt the duke of 
Lauderdale and himself; Mr. Howe, then sick, 
being concerned for Mr. Whalley, desired 
him to go hear the business at the Council, 
where Mr. Whalley (a justice of peace in Nut- 
tinghamshbire) was summoned, who had com- 
mitted a preacher, contrary to the Declaration. 
Whalley was to answer the contempt, the par- 
son had no licence to preach, but entry was 
made of it in the Secretary’s Book; a law 
bound Whalley, and a Declaration did not 
bind him. Lauderdale then spoke the words 
mentioned by sir Reb. Thomas, that he won- 
dered at the words and said, ‘ Lauderdale may 
be questioned in | peepee Some members 
being present, Lauderdale spoke as before, 
none else of the Council spoke, and all were 
bid to withdraw. 

Sir Scroope Howe averred the words as be- 
fore; Mr. Pierpoint, and Mr, Man likewise. 

Sir Tho, Littleton. Now you are possessed 
of this, he shall offer his sense : the last session, 
we were cut off in the beginning: in Scotland, 
an army is raised by this great duke; though hy 
act of parlinment, yet lis power is great, and 
the army under his power: it is in vain to act 
here, without convesting our thoughts to Scot- 
land. Pray God! this be not esewherc: a 
man, so principled and arbitrary! You had 
necd look about you; needs say nothing to 
aggravate, the bare thing aggravates itself: a 
cloud hangs over us, and it is high time it was 
scattered ; it has made Counsellors in England 
so much the bolder: moves ‘ to address the 
king to exclude the duke of Lauderdale from 
his Connsels in England:’ keep him from 
counsels here, and you may shake his autho- 
rity in Scotland; he is in all respects a com- 
moner tf, and so we cannot clash with the. 
lords in point of trial: there are 20,000 fuot, 
and 2000 horse, ready in Scotland, and no 
colour fur it: a man of such principles is not 
fit to be trusted with such an army, nor with 


# © Created lord viscount Howe in 1701. ‘In 
1688 the earl of Devonshire concerted with 
him che means for inviting the prince of ey 
into England.” Kennet’s Memoirs of the fa- 
mily of Cavendish, He died in 1711. 

+ Nephew to the Marquis of Dorchester. 

t The Duke was at this time only a Peer of 
Scotland. But in June following be was 
created an English peer, by the title of earl 
of Guilford. 

28 
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our counsels, and, without any more ceremony, 


would address the king, as he is a commoner. 


Sir Ch. Harbord has a double charge against 
hin, that of the army in Scotland, and _ his 
You may miss of 


words at the Council here. 
trial, but an Act may reach him. 


Mr. Dalmahoy has heard the duke of Lau- 
the words: he was not in Scot- 
land when the Act about the Militia was made: 


derdale den 


he knows not who was then commissioner. 


Mr. Powle supposes that every man is sen- 
sible of a pernicious design to alter the go- 
vernment, aod these Counsellors have brought 
us to the brink of destruction: we have a gra- 
cious prince, but the great design was, first to 
abuse the king, and then tu oppress the people, 
fearing his good disposition to us: the Triple 


League was made to check a preat prince: 
to ruin the Protestant religion was the design, 


and, without Muney, that was not to be car- 
ried on, which money was given for the main- 
taining the Triple Alliance; and then more 


money was got, by stopping the Exchequer, to 
the undoing of many hundreds of persons— 
Then a Declaration for the ease of tender 
consciences, and, under pretence of Tolera- 
tion, suspending by it all ecclesiastical laws, 
and, in consequence, Jaying all laws aside: 
upon the declaration of war against Holland, 
armnies were raised, and popish officers at the 
head of them, and in places of civil authori- 
tics, honours, and dignities; then Popish officers 
ure sent over into Ireland, Papists put into trust 
and office there; then in Scotland, an army 
is raised to march into England, &c. or for any 
other cause wherein ‘the king’s honour or great- 
ness may be concerned ;’ but the ercatness of 
the king consists in governing a frec people: 
the parliament supplied and brought him from 
banishment, and, because the king would 
hearken to their advice, they must be proro- 
gued, the juncture of their time not being tit fur 
the fleet against Holland; they suppose we 
would give, and, if not, the necessity mnst 
justify raising of money: what bene(it had we 
but fruitless battles at sea, and engaging us, by 
the French, with his allies? ‘The king was per- 
suaded that the parliament would not assist 
his interest, but doubts not but time will de- 
monstrate the contrary ;: when we would have 
reached these men, we were prorogued, and 
now there is a necessity of giving money: the 
king’s credit lost, the people puur, jealousies 
great, and all might have been remedied 
by our meeting—Lauderdale asserted § Edicts 
Superior to law,’ and it was spuken in the 
presence of the king and council ; wo grent- 
er argument, though some, he doubts not, 
have done it privately, but he publicly: 
Hamilton's book asserts the king’s autho- 
rity of raising Money without Parliament, 
and it was countenanced by Lauderdale in 
1667. When lord Rothes was coimmis- 
sioner, then was the fuundation of this army, 
but it came not to maturity till 1669, when 
Lauderdale was comunissioner; it was then 
aepton tout, aud boasted of: it is vet unknown 


at what vast greatness this person has lived, 
thereby bringing the king into necessity, and - 
disobliging the house, that we should not sup- 
ply: Tauderdale sued out the king’s pardon; 
a new trick our great men have gotten, fearing 
our enquiry, ae would arm themselves against 
us with the king’s pardon; let this be consi- 
dered and weighed well : less crimes than these 
have brought men to tlie scaffold, but the 
temper of this house is not desirous of blood. 
The 5th Rd. ii. counsellors were removed 
without cause; the people only spoke ill of 
them. 11-Rd. 11. the duke of Ireland, and sir 
John Crosby were impeached; the people 
spoke ill of them. 20 Hen. vi. the lord Dudley, 
for the same cause: It may be the case of 
peers of England, and this upon no other ar- 
ticle but merely the people speaking ill of 
them. 3d Ch. 1. remonstrance against the 
duke of Bucks, bishop Neale, and abp. Laud, 
to be removed, as evil counsellors: moves, 
“‘ That this great person, the duke of Lauder- 
dale, may for ever be removed from the king’s 
presence.” 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. To condemn a man, 
without bearing, he never knew the precedent 
before in this house. 

Mr. Stockdale. If for taking away blood, 
witnesses must be sworn; but to remove this 
man you have testimony sufficient to ground 
an Address to the king; so notorious a man ! 

Sir Rob. Carr. A person was accused, and 
you gave aday: moves tu consider of it.. 

Col, Birch. Iv is true, there was a person 
had a day, but he had no pardon, and he 
would have Lauderdale sent where ‘ Edicts’ 
are in fashion. 

Sir Juhn Duncombe. Itis hard to condemn 
aman without being heard; ‘removed from 
the king's presence’ is as hard a judgment as a 
man can have: thinks it worthy consideration 
to give himaday. ._ 

Sir John ‘Trevor. If you proceed merely to 
suspend him froin the Xingts ‘ Counsels,” you 
may do it, but if from the king’s ‘ presence’ 
where no manner of proof is taken, vou ought 
to give him a day : by way of confiscation, or 
attainder, you give time, but as to ‘ removal 
from counsels,” you need give none. 

Mr. Howe. He was the most active person 
to bring the late king to his murder: he was 
solicitor from Scotland to bring the late king 
to the block, and to destroy this king by giving 
ill advice to him. 

Mr. Garroway has often heard that this 
man brought the Declaration from Scotland to 
bring the late king to the block, and those 
people had a horror for the fact: would have 
him come and answer it here, and all that are 
concerned with him: he has heard of one 
Murray, kept in the Tower, by the instigation 
of Lauderdale, for complaining against him ; 
these are violences, when no writs of Habeas 
Corpus can be had; and would send to the 
Gatehouse, where he now stands committed, 
for the Mittimus: yoa will find it of lis own 
making, and illegal: agrees to the Address 
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for remaving him;’ and would have a Bill to 
make it treason if ever he return hither again. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. If he be guilty of this 
horrid crime alleged, will not defend lim; 
neither will he condemn him without proof. 

Sir Johan Birkenhead. The duke of Ireland, 
Oxford, and Somerset, had a day assigned 
them—No man hus been banished the king’s 
eels on this formality, though you cannot 

ave greater evidence; it may be he may con- 
fess it: many things are law in Scotland, and 
not so here; would not have a precedent to 
teach every body: assign him a day, and you 
will tread more safcly, and do him right, and 
bo mali wrong. 

Sir Tho. Eistteton, has heard a great man 
in the Rump, and a counsellor then, say, 
‘That Lauderdale did solicit that bloody 
Kirk-Declaration against the king ;’ does not 
name the person, because desired not do it: 
would have him removed from the king's per- 
son and counsels for ever. ‘This thing is not so 
hard, he at a great distance, and great affairs 
in Scotland ta attend, and so he may excuse 
himself from coming, and perhaps when come 
we may not be sitting, and if he will comme, at 
any time, he may be tried by parliament. 

Col. Sandys. Since he has heard that Lau- 
derdale had some part in the king’s murder, 
that has raised him; and would have him as 
much sequestered from the world, as from the 
King, and would have ‘a Bill of Attainder 
against him.’ 

Mr. Sacheverell fears that this lord has not 
lost his old evil principles, but improved them ; 
the Scotch Act of Militia plainly shows it: Tt 
puts the king in power plainly to alter any 
thing in Church or State, and so, by thisarmy, 
Popery may be set up: not content to keep 
their law in Scotland, but printed here by au- 
thority: it was done this time twelvemonth, 
when the question was, whether all your laws 
must be set aside; and therefore 1s for se- 
cluding him for ever from the king’s presence, 
and an Act of banishment. . 

Col. Strangways would have the words ‘ ob- 
noxious and dangerous’ retaincd in the Vote : 
our Saviour pardoned them that persecuted 
him, but where a man, by after-actions, has 
done ill, his righteousness shall be forgotten, 
when transgressing de novo: he abhors the 
crime; but consider your case ; ‘ sequestering 
him from the king’s presence and the kingdom: ’ 
common fame from this house is a yreater 
ground for accusation than thought to be. 

Sir R. Temple does not remember that, by 
any of the precedents, men were sent for, and 
tine given them to answer; this vote is with 
that moderation, ‘ to remove’ only: would add 
something, that it may have more streugth, 
viz ‘as a man found by this house to be dan- 
gerous.” Has heard of his being no less arbi- 
trary in Scotland than here; to have made 

mself a perpetual commissioner there. 

Sir John Monson hears it said, ‘ that every 
subject has right to come into the king’s pre- 
sence ;’ therefore to prevent that, when we 


are up, would have a Bill, as well as an Ad- 
dress now, 
Sir Eliab Harvey would have a Bill ordered 
to make it treason tor him to return to England. 
Mr. Weller thinks as bad of this case as any 


man here: If so much had been against lord 
Strafford, would not have then been against 


his Impeachment. 
Sir Wm. Coventry. The bill as proposed, is 


contradictory to what you have spoken of § re- 


moving him from the king’s presence.” The 
king may remove him, by his own power, 


* from his presence,’ at the request of any pri- 
vate man, and when it is done, it is well 
every subject has a right of petitioning the 
king, though he be not of his bed-chamber or 
council; but it is not so easy a thing to cx- 
clude any man out ‘of the kingdom” To 
make a precedent to exclude a man ‘ the king- 
dom,’ without hearing him, cannot agree to it. 


done s 


Mr. Boscawen desires that lord Clarendon’s 


Bill of banishment may not be a precedent: 
that was done somewhat hastily. 


Sir Tho. Clarges would have a Bill‘ to for- 


bid him coming within 12 miles of the court, 
wherever the king shall be:’ will consent to 
that, and no farther. 


Resolved nem. con. “ That an Address be 


presented to his majesty to remove the duke 
of Lauderdale from all his employments, and 
from his presence and councils, for ever; be- 
ing a person obnoxious and dangerous to the 
government.” 

PRocEeDINGs AGAINST THE Duke oF Buck- — 


INGHAM. 
A Letter being brought in to the Speaker, 


signed “ Buckingham,” on his offering to read it, 


Mr. Stockdale said, He would not have the 


Letter now read, he having something to offer 
against the duke of Buckingham.* 


Whatever 


*#« The duke of Buckingham was a man of 
a noble presence. Le had a greut liveliness of 
wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning all things 


into ridicnie with bold figures and natural de- 
scriptions. 


He had no sort of literature ; only 
he was drawn into chemistry; and for some 


years he thought he was very near finding the 


Philosopher’s Stone. He had _ no principles of 
religion, virtue, or friendship ; pleasure, frolic, 
or extravagant diversion, was all that he laid 
to heart. He was true to nothing, for he was 
not true to himself. Ue had no steadiness, 
nor conduct. He could never fix his thoughts, 
nor govern his estate, though then the greatest 
in England. He was bred about the king, and 
for many years he had a great ascendant over 
hin; but he spoke of him to all persons with 
that coutempt, that at last he drew a lasting 
disgrace upon himself; and he at length ned 
both body and mind, fortune and reputation, 
equally. The madness of vice appeared in 
his person in many instances ; since at last he 
became contemptible and poor, sickly, and 
sunk in his parts, as well as in all other re- 
spects; so that his conversation was as much 
avoided as ever it bad been courted. The 
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that Letter contains, he has a charge against 
the person, of as high a nature as the Letter 
can be : says, it is irregular for the Speaker to 
bring us a new business ; the Letter—He was 
interrupted by 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. To Order of proceedings, 
_in reference to your Vote, after what manner ! 
Would have some previous consideration, that 
one man may not prevent another. 

Mr. Stockdale. Would have all men con- 
cerncd, named ; and you are possessed of one 
against whom he has a charge, the duke of 
Buckingham ; that, if encouraging or prac- 
tising, and, he supposes, establishing Popery ; 
if taking money from the subject, and breakiny 
the Triple Alliance, and engaging us io this 
French alliance be a Charge, he has a Charge 
against the duke of Buckingham: the proofs 
are not so ready as thie last, but the particu- 
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saving, ‘that the king was an arrant knave, 
and unfit to govern;’ Dr. Williams can prove 
it: he has defrauded the king’s servants of 
their wages, so disadvantageous to his service ; 
this is public: now, there isa Petition against 
him in the house of lords of a strange nature ; 
killing the ear! of saa OR and living 
scandalously with his widow. Not only that, 
but he has attempted a horrid sin not to be 
named; not to be named at Rome, where 
their other practices are horrid : moves, ‘ That 
@ person so dangerous to the government, 
nnd of so ill a life and conversation, may be 
removed from the king’s presence and from 
all his employments ; and fur ‘an Act of 
Banishment’ against him, as against the duke 
of Lauderdale. 

Sir John Coventry. This man has made it 
his business to sow dissension betwixt the king 


Jars will alt be proved: offers not an Impeach- | and this house, but he is not aman to put 
nient : though the crimes may be proved, im- | things in execution when much danger is in 


pence: take up a long time ; it may be 
onger than we have to sit: his own letters 
pretended archbishop. When Ireland was in 
great danger by Popery, he advised the army 
. to be drawn out of that kingdom, and headed 
his own regiment with Popish officers. At 
Knaresborough, Whitsuntide last (the Standing 
Army was then forming) this duke came into 


Yorkshire to raise men; a poor man, being | 


pressed, came to the overseers of the poor, and 
told them, ‘ You must provide for my wife 
nnd children, I am pressed away and cannot 
maintain them.’ The duke sent for the over- 
seer, and beat him for not doing it, and sent a 
warrant to the marshal of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, to keep him, till farther order from 
him ; the man applied to the duke, and, after 
S days imprisonment, was delivered by the 
marshal (Wainman) who demanded S80. fees, 
and got 5/. for three days: this was done, 
when there was a prospect of arbitrary power, 
and this was the first action of martial law, 
committed by a martial-man. The next is the 
duke’s taking of money, 2s, 6d. upon every 
horse exported at Dover, by virtue of his place 
of Master of the Horse, against law: breaking 
ofthe Triple Alliance: the duke was sent into 
France, and what treaty he made there we 
know by the effect; the Triple Aliiance 
broken: lord Bellasis was sent to Dunkirk, 
and the duke, though he had no business, yet 
would go to see the king of France, and has 
heard what presents he had there, and believes 
it will be proved : his endeavours to take away 
the affections of the king’s good subjects, by 


‘main blame of the king’s ill principles, and bad 


morals, was owing to the duke of Buckingham.” 


Burnet. 

Dryden’s character of him (uader that of 
Aunri) in his Absalom and Achitophel, and 
Pope's description of the last scene of his life, 
which was clused at an alchonse at Helmsley 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1687, are well known 
and justly admired, 


the case: when the king had his ministers 
in France, the duke of B, put many of his ser- 


show corresponding with Peter Talbot, the | vants, incoynito, to treat with the ministers of 


that state, Papists and persons ill affected to 
our government: it is a sad condition we are 
in, to have aman so near the king’s person 
that contemns his person: this duke has given 
night and lanthorn counsels, not to be owned 
by the rest of the counsellors. He corresponds 
with atraytor, Peter Talbot; the letter was 
burned in the king’s bed-chamber, and part | 
remains: some say the duke is not ashamed of 
that profession; it is known to you all, that 
these pcople have been protected by him : it 
may he said, that the officers of his regiment 
are Protestants, but we may thank the com- 
mons of England for it: if these things be 
proved, he desires the duke may be removed 
from the king's person for ever. 

Mr. Howe. Besides all this, when the king 
was at Windsor, because he would not stay so 
long as the duke would have him,t he took the 
bridle from the king’s horse, to the great dan- 
ger of the King’s person, and the duke was 
then Master of lis Horse. 

Sir Winston Churchill. He that would an- 
swer this charge of the duke’s may do himself 


eee RE 
* ‘This was ina duel, March 16, 1667. “ The 


Countess is said to have held the duke’s horse, 
disguised like a page, during the combat ; to 
reward his prowess in which, she went to bed to 
him in the shirt stained with her husband's 
blood. : The loves of this tender pair are re- 
corded by Pope, ) = 

Gallant and gay in Clifden’s proud Alcove, 

The Bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love. 
Walpole’s Noble Authors, vol. ii. p. 82, 3. 

Of this intrigue, Marvell, in one of ‘his Let- 
ters, makes the following mention: “ Buck- 
ingham runs out of all with Lady Shrewsbury ; 
by whom he believes he had a son, to whom 
the king stood godfather : it died young, earl of 
Coventry.” a . 

+ It was whispered “ at a drinking-bout. 
Grey. | 
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more wrong than the duke has. Wishes the 
particulars as easily proved as charged : the 
business of Windsor he knows: the duke is 
not far from you, and supposes, if the letter 
be not of importance, the duke has forfeited 
his understanding, as the charge makes him 
forfeit his reputation : men of his quality will 
not inform you of trifles : the letter may be of 
concernment ; it may discover something you 
know not (as that in the lords house about a 
plot) therefore would read it. 

Lord Cavendish. Should the artifice of the 
man put it out of our power to proceed, it 
would be of ill consequence : would have him 
removed from offices and councils about the 
king and suspended his presence till farther 
procecded against. 

Sir Tho. Clarges would first put the question 
for ‘the Address,’ and then read the letter. 
No great need of particular proof; but all you 
desire, is, that he may not be near the king’s 
iti to pursue these dangerous counsels : in 

otland, did he not correspond with Argyle 
and ransack the king’s close-stool for papers ? 
There were shrewd suspicions of him in the 
rebellion in the north, and soon after he got his 
pardon,- Isit no crime to kill the husband, 
and prostitute the wife ? He accuses bim not, 
for it may be pardoned ; hut for us to counte- 
mance such things, will bring God’s judgments 
upon us: after so great an accusation, to come 
so familiarly amongst the lords, his judges, and 
to do bis offices about the king, argues a strange 
boldness : there are seven persons that have 
hed five Pardons since the Restoration of the 
king; two by act of parliament, and three 
under thre great seal, for murder, treason, &c. 
¥0 that you can never lay hold of bin: since 
March last he has gotanother Pardon, and, es 
the docket says, ‘ for all treasons, insurrections, 
murders, misprisions, manslaughters, &c, com- 
mitted or done before the 14th of Nov. last.’ 
This ts i1 some sort a confession of the guilt of 
80 many crimes as are enumerated in the par- 
don : ‘you must give it, by Vote, for the safety 
of witnesses, and he to be ‘ removed from the 
king’s person.’ Alen are awed; and at the 
Feading of the Petition against him, in the 
house of lords, there was a great silence: he 
hes ‘not common bowels.of mercy ; he beat an 
old gentleman for desiring him not to ride over 
his corn, till the blood ran down his hoary 
bead. At Barnet he beat a poor soldier in 
bonds aboot the unfortunate killing lady 
Shrewsbury’s coachman : moves as before, 

Sir Edm. Jennings. The Letter may he of 
consequence. ‘The paper of discovery was 
read in the lords house, and‘he would have 
the duke’s Letter read.—The duke’s Letter 
was then read, as follows : 

‘ Mr. Speaker ; I desire you to do me the 
* favour to get leave of the hon. house of com- 
‘mons, that I may inform them, in person, of 
“some truths relating to the public ; by which 
‘you will much oblige, &c. Buoxrnomam. 
‘Jan. 13, 1673.’ 

Mr. Secheverell. You onght to hear the 
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Duke, because the matter, he pretends, is 
public, and you may be concerned. 

Mr. Garroway hopes you will do justice to 
allmen, If you pass your vote against him, 
of what validity will any thing be that he can 
say? Moves that that right may be done to 
the duke, which you will nut deny to the mean- 
est commoner : fond chief justice Keeling, and 
the earl of Bristol, had a chair set for them: 
you heard them speak, and Bristol cleared 
your member, sir Hd. Temple *: would now 
bear the duke. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. This man has done his 
impieties in the of the sun ; he prevented 
our meeting in Oct. last. Has he not per- 
verted the king’s word ? Would only now have 
bim removed trom the king’s council. My lord 
of Bristol’s coming hither was a voluntary de- 
sire, and nothing against him here: is not 
against his coming in, but would first remove 
hin from the king’s person. =~ 

Col. Birch. Such things as the duke has 
done, cannot be without company: would 
have him come in, and hear him what he 
can say. 

Mr. Sawyer. Your vote may discou 
him, that he may say little to you, and pos- 
sibly he may reveal something in compensation, 
by way of discovery: would hear him. 

Col. Strangways. ° Hear him what he can 
say: some vices of the man may not take 
Away @ man’s testimony. 

The Duke of Buckingham was ordered to be 
called in,t and a chair was set for bim on the 
left hawd of the bar, the serjeant standing with 
his mace on his right hand. Then the duke 
saluted the house round. 

Ordered, ‘ That the Speaker ask him, Whe- 
ther he owned the Letter he sent him, and’ 
what he has to communicate to the house, of 
concernment ?” 

The Duke sat a short space, covered ; then 
the Speaker asked him, &c. and showed him 
the ter, which the Duke owned. The 
Speaker then said, “ The house is ready to 
hear what your grace bas to say, relating to 
the public service.” 

he Duke's Speech to the House of Commons. } 
The Duke, standing, then said, “‘ Lhave written 
something,” [fumbling a Paper in his rea | 
“ but will trust to my own present: I 
give this hon. house humble thanks for the ho- 
nour done me, in admitting me to come and 
speak here. Ihave always made it my busi- 
ness to get the good opinion of this house ; I 
desire that my actions may be examined, and I 
will stand, or fall, by the censure and judgment 
of this house,: the business against me, I un- 
derstand, is the breaking, of the Triple Abii 
ance ; I had as great a hand in making it as 


* See p. 270. 

+ Burnet says, “ Thet the Duke, the frst 
day of his being before the house, fell.into such 
a disorder, that ‘he pretended ‘he was taken ill, 
and desired to-be admitted agam. But that 
oext day he-was more composed.” 
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any man : my going to Holland was to hinder 
De Witt’s conjunction with France, and I did 
no ill service in it, and the more the thing is 
examined, the more my innocence will appear. 
I was not of the opinion of a war, and France 
to take all, and give us nothing ; if my advice 
had been followed, there would have been bet- 
ter effects : itis not my practice to accuse, but 
itis hard if a man may notclear bimself. I 
have been in as much danger, for my respect 
to this house, as any man; have been turned 
out of all my places at court; proclaimed 
traitor ; witnesses hired to swear against me, 
and confessed so; no man can be exempted 
from malicious accusations, and all for favour- 
ing Bills from this house ; and, after the pro- 
claiming me traitor, [ had a Letter from a 
sister of mine, which was alledged one from Dr. 
Haven, a conjurer, but through his name any 
man might see Richmond and Lenox.* I was 
not afraid of iy enemies in the house of com- 
mons, but afraid of being tricd for my life, 
before you met. There have been great de- 
sires of having me removed from the king. I 
can hunt the bare with a pack of hounds, but 
not with a pack of lobsters.¢ If this house 


* «There was a poor fellow, who had a 
poorer lodging about Tower Hill, to whom 
the duke often repaired; in disguise, in the 
night; and lord Arlington had caused that 
fellow to be apprehended, and his pockets and 
chamber to be searched; where were found 
several letters to the duke of Buckingham, and 
one original letter trom the duke to him, in all 
which there were many unusual expressions, 
which were capable of very ill interpretations, 
and could not bear a good one, This manand 
some others, were sent close prisoners to the 
Tower, and a warrant being issued, under the 
king’s sign manual, to apprehend the duke, he 
at last surrendered himself, and, on his exami- 
nation at the council board, the letter being 
aera as soon as he cast his eyes upon it, 

esaid, ‘ It was not his hand, but his sister’s 
“the dytchess of Richmond’s, with whom, he 
« said, it was known he had no correspondence.’ 
Whereupon the king called for the letter, and 
having looked upon it, he said, ‘ He had been 
mistaken,’ and confessed, ‘ that it was the 
dutchess’s hand ;’ and seemed much out of 
countenance at the mistake: though the letter 
gave still as much cause of suspicion, for it 
was as strange that she should write to such a 
. fellow, in a style very obliging, and in answer 
to aletter ; so that it seemed very reasonable 
still to believe, that she might have written it 
upon his desire and dictating.” Earl of Claren- 
don’s Life, p. 430-434. 

+ ‘“* The duke justified his own designs, laying 
all the ill counsels upon others, chiefly on lord 
Arlington ; intimating plainly, that the root of 
all errors was in the king and the duke of York. 
He said, ‘ Hunting was a good diversion, but 
if a man would hunt with a brace of lobsters, 
he would have but ill sport.’ He had used 
that figure to myself; but had then applied it 


\ 
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desires it, { will remove from the king, and go 
beyond sea; no man ought to serve the king, 
whom the nation hus no good opinion of. I 
have spent an estate in the king's service, 
when others have got thousands. Beggars 
that run away with the bays, when a robbery 
is done, you sD i but a tine genuieman, rid- 
ing upon the highway, you let go. I desire to 
be removed from my place, and to have leave 
to sell it. Persons are vehement upon me, and 
would ruinme. [ submit myself, and actions, 
to the good construction of the hon. house.” 
—He then withdrew. 

Debate thereon.] Mr. Stockdale desires, 
that, secing the duke is of your mind, you 
may join issue with him, and let him go 
beyond sea. 

Lord Buckhurst.* Theduke has informed 
you of nothing concerning ‘ public affairs,’ and 
why will you put him out of all capacity ? 
Though his relation to him were ever so near, 
or obligations ever so great, would have him 
answer his accusations: but hear bim first. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. This duke’s is not the 
same case with the duke of Lauderdale’s. The 
king,may turn any man out of his service, and 
especially on your desires ; but when it shall 
be upon record, that the duke has uttered such 
words against the king, if a man asks whether 
such words are treason, it may be represented, 
that he said the words, ‘ of the king's being u 
knave, and unlit to govern.’ 

Mr. Boscawen has no kindness nor relation 
to the duke, but we ought.to hear him. Your 
judgment will not be thought just, though it is 
so intruth, by persons that understand not 
the reasons: would have him acquainted with 
what is against him, and then you may pro- 
ceed. 

Col. Birch. The duke has not spoken one 
word of ‘ public’ in what he has offered, but 
all‘ private.’ Itseems to bim, that he would 
be drawn to accuse, but in modesty would not 
do it of himself: would adjourn now, and let 
him know, if he has any ‘ public’ thing to say, 
we are ready to hear him. 

Mr. Garroway would make no false steps in 
the business ; would adjourn the debate, but 
would have nothing said to the duke. He 
seemed discomposed, and fumbled with a pa- 


to prince Rupert and lard Arlington. Ie was 
now understood to go higher.” Burnet. 

+ * Son of the earl of Dorset, to which title 
he succeeded in 1677, baving been created earl 
of Middlesex, 1675. He was a volunteer in the 
first Dutch war, in 1665, and the night before 
the engagement, composed the famous Song, 
‘To all you Ladies now at land,’ &c. At the 
Revolution he was early engaged in the ioter- 
est of the prince of Orange, aud was pitched 
upon to convey the princess (afterwards queen) 
Anne, out of the reach of her father’s displea- 
sure. Hic was a great patron of men of 
letters, who have not been ungrateful in trans- 
mitting his name with lustre to posterity, He 
died in 1705.” Biog. Brit. 
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per, and would ¢ sell his place,’ and conld hunt 
‘with hounds and not with lobsters ;’ but ifany 
man desires he may be heard on any ‘ public 
occasion,’ would have hin beard, but not any 
thing ‘ private’ from him. 

Lord Cornbury observes that the duke has 
good intelligence of what we do here; for he 

egan his discourse with the great business of 
France: if you accuse him, he is pardoned, 
and has the king’s pardon ; being so secured, 
there is no justice to proceed upun these 
crimes: but suppose he should acquit himself 
of all the great matters relating to the king, 
yet here is a erime in the face of the sun, a 
murder, and his living with that miserable wo- 
man in that perpetual adultery. He never 
was tried for killing her husband, and would 
be satisfied how you may try him; but how 
will you reach him? He must be tried by the 
lords. Every body knows the great friend- 
ship that you, Mr. Speaker, have for him ; and 
would not have you write or speak to him : 
but if he has any thing more to say, you may 
hear him to-morrow, 

Sir Rob, Howard moves to adjourn the de- 
bate till to-morrow. 

Mr. Powle. In Impeachments, ‘by way 
of justice,’ is another way of proceeding, but, 
‘in point of fame,’ every man must lay his 
hand upon his heart, in his judgment of him. 

Sir John Monson has attended this noble 
lord’s speech, but wonders that he should in- 
terpret the weighty affairs of this house to be 
his own private affairs, and believes, that his 
mind changed from what he had to say at first, 
upon our debate. 

The debate was adjourned till the next day. 

The Speaker reminded the house, That it is 
against Order, that members should salute 
messengers fronr the lord’s house, as if this 
house was the School of Compliments: the 
Speaker only ought to du respect for the 
whole house. | 

The Speaker reported, “ That he had pre- 
sented the Addresses to his majesty, who was 

leased to return Answer to this effect : « That 
e was always realy to preserve them in their 
Liberties and Properties, and to secure the 
Protestant Religion ; and would take care the 
Militia should be in readiness upon all occa- 
sions, to secure the Government,” 

Jan. 14. Sir John Monson would know whe- 


ther the Sroarct has any more letters, or inti-. 


mations, from the duke; and that, if he had, 
he would produce them. 

_ Sir Eliab Harvey moves to state the ques- 
tion, upon the matter of the debate adjourned 
yesterday ; the. question, * to remove the duke 
of Buckingham from his majesty’s person, and 
employments, for ever,’ to be the Address to 
the king. 

Sir Cs. Wheeler would do things so like an 
honest man, that, if informed of any other mat- 
ter, he may not repent him of his vote. The 
debate arises fairly from the first vote, ¢ all 
Papists, and persons obnoxious, to be removed 
from the king.” That he will atick close to. If 
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the house will add ‘all others guilty of murder’ 
&c. and have all scandalous livers removed, he 
ig content: many others may be as perplexed 
in the vote, and entangled as he is; therefore 
would come to a fairdebate. If any person, 
be it who it will, is‘ so obnoxious,’ would fairly 
give his vote to have him removed : would a 
man be content that every duke in England 
that has killed a man, or lived in adultery, 
should be comprehended in your vote as dan- 
gerous tu the government? Whether < seizing 
onmoney,’ ‘ popishly affected’ or ‘has made a 
league,’ let all these come fairly before us : 
How carefully did we proceed in the duke of 
Lauderdale’s vote? The duke said * he was not 
a man to be an accuser, but, if examined, he 
would throw himself upon the judgment of 
the house ;’ if he did not make the League 
(French Alliance) he may know who did it= 
shall we lose such an opportrnity, as this offer 
of the duke’s? Though not expressed, yet it is 
fairly implied, that he can tell you: would set 
the saddle upon the right horse, and send for 
him, if he will come. 

The Speaker. Dr. Williams addressed him- 
self to him thus: * that his name, he has heard, 
was made use of in the house, about what he 
should hear the duke say of the king ; protests 
he never beard the words, nor said he heard 
them *,’ 

Mr, Rob. Philips. Dr. Williams told him, 
‘That the words were not only spoken once, 
but frequently, by the duke.’ 

Sir John Coventry has no malice against the 
duke, but could not be silent when a worthy 


-memher, col. Titus, can tell you as much. 


Col. Titus rises up very unwillingly to speak 
in the matter, for he has been under a misfor- 
tune from this person: will not do a public 
good for a private revenge: he has heard the 
saine things from Dr. Williams. 

Mr. Saeheverell, We are not going to hang 
the duke, nor try him for his life; we only de- 
sire to remove him from the king. The ques- 
tion might have been yesterday, but he being 
ton foul, we would not touch him: Wheeler 
said, ‘ affairs are not mended since lord Cla- 
rendon’s banishment ;’ but the house is a judge 
of that, not he; but if this person 1s not re- 
moved, will never move to have any removed 
more. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. The duke told vou, £ he 
had no hand in the French Alliance,’ and at 
the same time that, ‘ he would have had no 
ships, but towns:’ Averse from the war, and 
yet would have towns and no ships! When he 
told you, ‘ he was not for breaking the Triple 
Alliance,’ a thing of great honour! but ‘ for 
putting most of the towns into the French 
hands,’ it was one of the elegancies of speech 
which men call a Bull: ‘ would have leave to 
sell his place :’ he has, under the signet, 2,4Q0/. 
® year, In compensation of what he has given 
for the place of Master of the Horse; and yet 
he affirins ‘ he has nothing from the crown :’ 


* Sce p. 682, 
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the method we take is by common fame here; 
the wisest parliaments have taken it before us. 
Hen. iv. in the case of the Abbot of his 
Confessor, removed him for no other reason 
but for not being loved by the people, though 
the king knew nothing against him: many 
more have been removed at the instance of 
the commons: would not have a hair of his 
head toached, but a learned judge (Atkins) 
said here, in lord Clarendon’s case (about re- 
moving him) ‘ Was he a young gentleman, 
and came to town with money in his pocket, 
and gave it to a gamester to improve it for 
him by play, and he lost it, believes he should 
not put another bag into such unlucky hands 
to play for him:’ would have the question, 
‘That he is not a man fit to be about the 
king.’ Whom will you impute your Grievances 
to? No man will say, to the king; but if such 
& man’s crimes must be alleviated, he is for 
the king and the common-wealth: would, per- 
haps, move you, that no member for the fu- 
ture, whilst parliaments sit, should have the 
temptation of offices: moves for the single 
question, as before. 

Col. Sandys has met with a servant of the 
duke’s, who informs bim, ‘ that the duke de- 
sires to be heard here again; being under a 
surprize yesterday, he has something farther to 
sa 9 


Sir Joseph Tredenham says the same. 

Mr. Russel/ has no malice against the duke, 
but would have this question * for removing 
him’ passed; fearing the danger the king and 
the nation are in, from a knot of persons that 
meet at the duke’s, who have neither morality 
nor Christianity, who turn our Saviour and par- 
liaments into ridicule, and contrive proroga- 
tions; and would have such persons removed. 

Col, Sandys remembers that my Lord Keeper 
Finch ® desired to be heard, and was heard, 
but ran away; but the duke has no reason to 
do so; you have dealt favourably with bim: 
but would hear him; you cannot, it may be, 
have notice of things without hearing him. 

Sir Tho. Lee kaows nothing of what the 
duke intends, but he has been at the head of 
councils, and knows much: the kingdom is in 
misery, a little knowledge of affairs may bring 
you to more, and you may at last know the 
end: he has no design, nor hopes, but to keep 
his property in the country : pardons, it seems, 
in parliament have not served the turn: would 
call in any man that can inform the house. 

Lord St. John is a friend to no man that 
gives ill counsels: any in the private Cabal 
that advised against the house of commons, 
‘ to force the house of commons to pass Bills, 
and, i€ any refused, to take off their heads+: 


* See vol. 11. p. 693. 

+ Burnet says, “ That sir Ellis Leighton as- 
sured him, that the duke of Buckingham, and 
lord Berkeley, offered to the king, if he would 
bring the army to town, that they would take 
out.of both houses the members that made the 
Opposition to the Declaration.” 
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would have these things enquired into: he has 
been told it by one of the CasaL®. . 

Mr. Sawyer did not expect, yesterday, ex- 
cuses, from the duke, of his own actions, but 
discoveries of matters of concernment to the na- 
tion, relating to the public; but would not call 
him in to do the same thing again, only would 
have light into those causes that have produccd 
such ill effects. He was called in only for disco- 
very: the house proceeds not by fame of vulgar 
persons, but upon things as plain as the sun. 
This new light, a thing called wit, is little less 
than fanaticism, one degree below macness : 
of Democritus’s family, be laughs always at all 
religion and true wisdom: we come here to 
take away examples of such things; such as 
this duke, as great as any. This kind of wit’s 
best ornament is most horrid blasphemy, oaths, 
and imprecations, which have done more hurt, 
in a few years, than all the Convents and Je. 
suits could do in a 100 years: prays, that the 
duke may not be heard to ‘ matters of excuse,’ 
to acquaint you with that which all the world 
is satisfied in; but confined only to matters of 
discovery. 

Mr. Garroway fears not any thing the duke 
can say, in ‘excuse’ of himself; he had little 
advantage upon us by it yesterday. ‘ Scques- 
tering him only from his employments, and the 
king’s presence,’ is a gen:le way, and would 
have it done in as gentle words as possible: it 
is likely he may have been as ill an instrument 
as any; you have Grievances, but will you not 
have the causes discovered? would call him in, 
and hear him at large: would have lord St. 
Jobn’s question asked the duke, or any other 
delivered you. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Lord St. John said, ‘ one 
of the Cabal told him, &c.’ would know what 
the meaning of the Cabal is. 

Mr. Garroway. That is so great a mystery, 
that he would know it above all things, 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. We do things, not vo- 
luntarily, but by Jaw; the king’s privy ooun- 
sellors! and it is perjury for us to reveal: as 
for the committee of foreign affairs (of which 
he is the only man of this house) wishes (be 
protests to God) that you knew what opiniou 
he has ever given of affairs. 

Sir Wm, Lewis. The way is to hear him at 
large, and then propose your questions, and he 
has time by it to ask the king’s leave to answer: 
that has been anciently done in these cases. 

Nr. Powle commends secretary Coventry 
for his secrecy. This house has liberty to cx- 
amine any man, not being a peer, and what he 
discovers is no breach of his oath; but if this 
house must take no notice of things, and per- 
sons are rescued trom punishment, we may be 


® The CaBat (so called from the initial let- 
ters of their titles) consisted originally of Clif- 
ford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, (after 
wards Shaftesbury) and Lauderdale. Of these, 
three only, who were now attacked hy the 
commons, remained ; Cliflurd being dead, and 
Shaftesbury baving made his peace.—See p.4? l. 
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all destroyed. A privy counsellor may do it 
safely, without breach of his oath: in lord 
Strafford’s case, examination was upun oath of 
what was done at the council-table, and no 
exception was then taken against it: Cabal is 
anew word, and what is said there is not said 
in council, any more than in the bed-chamber; 
and those few men uf the Cabal to encroach 
upon royal power, as the duke of Ircland did! 
would have that question * of the Cabal’ pro- 
posed to the duke. : 

Sir Tho. Mcres. ‘ Cabal’ and * Council’ are 
different, but we have power over beth. 

Sir John Birkenhead. In lord Strafford’s 
case, the attorney general, when he was ex- 
amined here, said, ‘ he would answer, when 
he had his master’s leave :’ it is perjury in any 
privy counscllor to answer without it. 

Sir Cha. Harbord, Yo give counsel to the 
king to tnke away privilege of parliament!’ 
no council can protect hun. 

Serj. Maynard. Supposed this ¢ of the par- 
liament-men’s heads’ [said in the king’s council] 
‘to be set upon the house ;’ will not meddle 
with that: knows not how the question pro- 
pounded about the Canat is understood. 

Mr. Sacheverell, The duke said, ‘ 3, 4, or 
5,000/, a year some had got;’ would have him 
asked to every one of them. 

The Speaker. Tie things proposed to be 
asked the duke he will state; ‘the private 
Cabal to destroy the privileges of this house’ 
‘altering the government, where and by whom?’ 
‘What meant by 4, 5, or 6,000/, a year 
gotten f? Who got it? and by what means the 
Triple Alliance was broke? The Smyrna 
fleet set upon ?, ¢ The parliament prorogued ?” 

Sir Rob. Holmes. Ne was commanded to 
fall upon the Sinyrna fleet, and has his orders 
to show from the lord high astmiral to do it®. 

Sie Nich, Carcw. ‘By whose advice a 

renchman was made geucral of nu army, 
when here raised,’ another question. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Count Schomberg is far 
from a Frenchman; his mother was av Eug- 
lishwoman, and bis father a German. He first 
commanded the Scots under the duke; and, 
would he have been a Papist, might long «go 
have beea Marshal of France.f ‘Though Ger- 
age sage oe ee 

* “ This perfidious and piratical attempt on 
the Smyrna ficet, thongh perforined with the 
utmost bravery and resolution by sir Robert 
Holmes, and the earl of Ossory, miscarried, 
Though the Dutch defended theinselves with 
amazing obstinacy, they could not have es- 
caped, (as they did) if sir Rob, Holmes had 
condescended to impart his design to sir Edw. 
Spragge, (whom he met at sea) and desired 
his assistance. But though sir Robert applied 
to him for intelligence concerning the game he 
sourht, he kept the secret, that he might en- 
gross the whole honour and profit to himselt, 
and thereby fell into the disgrace of under- 
taking a bad thing, without having the glitter 
of good success to wild it over.” Ralph. 

t+ He was inade Marshal ia 1676. 

Vor, IV, | 3 
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many be one country, they are net of one 
mind in this war; divers princes are now 
arming in Germany, that will neither obey the 
emperor, nor the king of France: be came 
first to marshal Turenne, when he was a Pro- 
testant. 

Sir I’m. Cocentry. What was said from 
the bar, of M. Schoinberg, needs not his con- 
firmation, This gentleman might be abler 
than another ian, it may be reasonably sup- 

osed, tor the king’s service, having served long 
in Holland, and knows the condition of that 
country: would lay no more weight on this 
than will be borne: I wish this was our great- 
e-t Grievance; the gentleman came only for 
the command of the army, when intended tor 
foreign service, and when that intention was 
laid aside, he went away. 

Sir ho. Lee is for avoiding all things that 
pive any umbrave or jealousy: it may be 
thought as. necessary to have ‘a foreign army,* 
as to have ‘a foreign general ;’ they may 
both give umbrage or jealousy, and therefore 
would avoid them, 

Sir Ch. Wheelkr does not believe that an 
English general would serve for such purposes ; 
Luta © foreigner’ has given us great jealousies 
and wonld have that one of the questions. 

Mr. Love would have it another Question, 
who advised that the army should be appointed 
to draw up towards London, to awe this house, 
to make us vote what they please ?’ 

The Duke's Second Speech to the House af 
Cummons.| The Duke of Buckingham was then 
called in, as before, and spoke thus: 

“ Tu the first place, I return this hon, house 
humble thanks for the honour of twice admit- 
ting me; especially when I consider, how ill I 
expressed myself yesterday : consider the con- 
dition I am in; in danger to pass fur a vicious 
person, and a betraycr of my country, all the 
world over. FE have the misfortune to bear 
the blame of other men’s faults. I know that 
it is laid against me the § revealing the king's 
counsels,’ * correspondency with the enemy, ta 
time of war,’ and ‘having hindered what the 
Council would have done.’ [ hope I shall 
Lave pardon, if I speak truth for myself. I 
told you, that, if the Triple Alliance had ad- 
vantage in it, I had the honour to have as great 
i haad in it (I speak it without vanity) as any 
man: then upon the French ambassador's 
and other intelligence, I had orders to compli- 
ment upon the sad subject of Madame*. [ 
thoughe at for the scrvice of the king, that the 
French ought not to evdeavour to be consider- 
able at sea; we were jealous of them, that the 
Dutch should make their peace with them, he- 
cause they bad power to conquer. When [ 


* King Charles's sister, the dutchess of Or- 
leans, who, in 1671, soon after her return fron 
an interview with her brother at Dover, was 
poisoned at Paris, (as was supposed) by the 
direction of ber husband. The dnke of Buck- 


ingham was sent over, on that occasion, with | - 


compliments of condolence, 
27 : 
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returned, I had all the demonstrations imagin- 
able thatthe French had no such thoughts, 
but that the king of Fng!and should be master 
at sea. I pretend not to judge, whether I, or 
another, was in the right, but leave the house 
to judge. At that time, I, and lord Shaftshury, 
were of opinion not to begin a war, without 
advice of the parliament, and the affections of 
the people, that the parliament might join in 
it; and I believe the king, at the head of his 
parliament, the greatest prince in the world: 
this was Shaftsbury’s opinion and mine, but 
not lord Ariington’s. Then F was of opinion 
not to make use of the French ships? but 
to have half the value of them in moncy, 
for English ships, which would have been of 
more service; the French ships of no use to 
us, because of no experience, and the use of 
our seas, learned by them, of great danger to 
us: lord Arlington was of a contrary opinion. 
T was sent to Dunkirk to the king of France, 
Arlington to Utrecht. I endeavoured to have 
money, instead of ships; at my first audience, 
the French king was silling to comply with it, 
but, after some time, by letters and returns 
from hence, it was altered. I make no reflec- 
tions, but declare matter of fact. Then lord 
Shaftsbury and I were of opinion to order the 
war so, that the French were to dcliver towns 
into our hands; an useful precedent! lord Ar- 
lington was of opinion to have nu towns at all 
delivered, for one year, and here is the cause 
of the condition of atfurs, with chat of the fleet, 
and the French army let go on to conquer ; 
they get all, and we nothing, and agree for 
none neither; consider who it was locked up 
with the French ambassador + ; my spirit moves 
me to tell you. When we are to consider 
what to do we must advise with the French 
ambassador: I wall not trouble you with re- 
ports. Look not upon me asa pecr, but ns 
an honest English gentlemen, who have suf- 
fered much for my-Jove to my country, I had 
a regiment given me, which was sir Fdw, 
Scott’s: and, not knowing the law of Engiand, 
I gave him 1,500/. for it; no Papists, nor 
Irish in the regiment. FE will say nothing of 
iny extraordinary gains. I have lost as much 
estate as some have got, and that is a big word. 
I am honest, and when I shall be found other- 
wise, desire to die. A man that has not gotten 
by all this. I leave it to you. If I ama 
Grievance, [ am the cheapest Grievance, atter 
all this, that ever this house had: and so 
humbly ask pardon of the house tor the trouble 
I have given it.” 

Questions put tothe Duke: with his Answers. ] 


+ Reflecting on lord Arhugton. The French 
ambassador, here mentioned, was M. Rou- 
vigny, a Protestant, whose son was created 
earl of Galway, by king William, and com- 
manded the British furces in Portugul, in the 
reign of queen Anne. Burnet says, “ he had 
the appointment of an ambassador, but would 
not take the character, that he might not have 
a chapel, aud mass said in it.” 
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Then the Speaker told the duke, ¢ That he was 
commanded, by the house, to ask his grace 
some Qucstions, if he pleased to make auswer 
to them.” The duke answered, ‘ he was wil- 
ling.’ 

Question 1. “ Whether ‘any persons have, 
at any time, declared to him any of their ad- 
vices, or ill purposes, against the liberty of this 
house, or propounded any ways to him for al- 
tering our government; and if they did, what 
was that advice, and by whom? Azsw, It is 
an old proverb, { over shoes, over boots.’ This 
reflects upon one now not living [lord Clifford] 
and I would have pardon for not naming him, 
and fear it will be thought a malicious inven- 
tion of mine. I have said nothing yet but 
what I can justify; but this not.—2. What his 
grace meant by this expression yesterday ‘ that 
he had gutten nothing, and that others had 
gotten 3, 4, and 5,000. ;’ who they were that 
had gotten it, and by what means? Answ. 
I cannot acquaint you how they got it, because 
not well acquainted myself with the means of 
getting moncy. What the duke of Ormond 
las got is upon record, Lord Arlington has 
not got so much, but a great deal.—3. By 
whose advice the army was raised, and Papists 
set to officer them, and M. Schomberg to be 
their general? Answ. I cannot say ‘ by whose 
ndvice,’ but, on my honour, not by my advice; 
but was told by a man that is dead, ‘that Jord 
Arlington sent for him,’ and it will be easily 
proved.—4. Whether he knows, that any have 
advised to make use of the army to awe the 
debates and resolutions of this house? Answ. 
This is the same question of a discourse from a 
man that is dead to a man that is living. If I 
had desired it, I might bave had the command 
of the army that M. Schomberg had: bat I 
have Leen told, that lord Arlington would have 
the government by an army.—5. By whose 
counsel and ministry the Triple League was 
made? Answ. Lord Arlington and I were 
only employed to treat, and finding the danger 
that we were in of being cheated, pressed the 
ambassadors to sign before they had power. 
It was an odd request to the ambassadors, yct 
they did sign.—6. Who made the first Treaty 
with France, by which the Triple League was 
broken, and the Articles thereof? Answ. I 
wade no Treaty.—7. Who advised the shutting 
up the Exchequer, whereby the orders of as- 
signment and credit of the exchequer were 
broken and destroved? Answ. I was not the 
adviser. I lost 3,000/. by it.—8. And the De- 
claration about matters of Religion made? 
Answ. Ido not disown that I advised it, but 
no further only than what might be done by 
the Declaration by law.—9, And the Smyrna 
ficet fallen upon, before war was declared? 
Answ, It was lord Arlington’s advice; I was 
against it; so much against it (as careful of the 
honour of the nation) that I incurred some anger 
from the king. Lord Arlington principally 
moved it: and I might say more.—10. And the 
second Treaty with the French king at Utrecht, 
and the Articles thercof? Answ. Lord Ar- 
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lington and I were sent over to Utrecht, and 
found in the common people of Holland, in 
our journey thither, the greatest consternation 
imaginable: hike burning the Rump in Eng- 
land, crying, ‘ God bless the king of England 
and ‘ cursing the States ;’ and had we then gone 
over and landed our men, we might have con- 
quered the country ; the prince of Orange 
would have had peace with France; but what 
share should we have had? Though he was 
the king’s nephew, yet the king must be kind 
to his own country. If peace had been then, 
we had been in worse condition than we were 
before: at last, the priuce of Orange hoped 
for a good peace; but 1 was not for France to 
have all, and England nothing, The conse- 
quence would have becn, Llolland tinust depend 
on France, rf France had conquered near Ger- 
many. I think it a wise Article, that Frauce 
should not make peace without us.—11. By 
whose counsels the war was inade, without ad- 
vice of parliament; and the parliament there- 
upon prorogued? Answ. Lord Shaftsbury and 
I were for ‘the advice of parliament for the 
war. I can say nothing to ‘ the prorogauun’ 
I believe the parliament will never be against 
a war tor the good of England; and so desire 
the pardon of the house: I know not how 
words may have slipp. -! me, and lay myself at 
the feet of the house, as an English gentle- 
man.”—The Duke then: saluted the house, as 
before, and withdrew. 

Debate *1 the Duke's Answers.] Colonel 
Birch. What the duke has told us are perso- 
nal discourses of one that ‘ is dead.’ He may 
inform us, if he pleases, of one of those 
‘ living :? Would have him declare them, and 
have him called in again. 

Mr. Sawyer, What came from a dead man 
ean be of no use imaginable ; but here is no 
answer made to ‘setting upon the Smyrna 
fleet.’ Probably he is less guilty as to state 
affairs, but for public scandal, would bave the 
Question put ‘for his removal,’ 

Sir Nich, Carew hoped for great light froin 
the duke, but he gives no light as te persons of 
a contrary opinion to him. 

Sir Courtney Poole, thinks us not so much in 
the dark: thinks this noble lord will satisfy 
you farther to-morrow: he named but one 
about the army, he may tell you more. 

Sir Tho. Lee. All he has said terminates in 
one man ; but he believes no man so big as he 
represents him: it was in bis power to have 
given larger answers if he would: he cannot 
believe that some one person, without help, 
could carry counsels against two or three ; not 
one evil agaiust two good: by the same right, 
you may send for him, as he came before ; 
and if not, you may send to the house of peers 
for their leave. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry, We have little light 
from the duke without explaining: no oath of 
secrecy does bind aman to promote an ill 
act; but as for promoting, or not promoting a 
league, 18 13 no sin: in one of the Answers, 
the duke makes lord Arlington instrumental in 
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breaking the Triple Alliance ; but it is not the 
duke’s saying it, that makes him so: nor 
lord Arlington’s saying it that makes the duke 
so: otherwise, happy is the first accuser: 
would be equal on both sides, but would ask, 
Whether any man believes that lord Arlington 
would own all this? You are to have farther 
light from the duke. Send to him to come 
again, if he be willing, or, if not, to the house 
ot lords, for leave for him. 

— Col. Birch would send out two gentlemen to 
know, whether the duke has any thing farther 
to say: that is parliamentary. ; 

Sir Rub. Uoward. Some things came from 
the duke that require us to proceed more care- 
fully, than we are are ahout to do; but the 
question tha! is pressed is hke hearmy hun after, 
and condemning him first. Upon the whole, 
you cannot but think che time of the day, and 
the thing, great cnugh to put us upon consi- 
dering it till to-morrow. 

Mr. Russel. If the deLate be adjourned, 
the duke, by his power, may prorogue us again, 
as he has done formerly. 

Mr. Sazyer pities the duke’s condition here, 
and the loss of his estate; but would have you 
procecd in it. : 

Sir Nich. Pedicy. The duke may have pa- 
tents fur life. ‘lhe serjeant of your mace has 
a patent for his place, tor life, and it is a free- 
hold in bim. You cannot take away the 
duke's office without legal proceedings against 
him: by rule of law, there must be a scire 


facias: you cannot put a man from his free- 


hold ; and he would not have the question. 

Sir Tho. Lee sees not such danger io this, as 
is alleged: by impeachments, the lords are 
judges. By the Address we make to the king, 
the king cannot grant against law more than 
is in his power: would clear it to the louse. 
It may full out co have the same case be- 
fore you again, and would not have any person 
out of the power of the house of commons. 

Mr. Waller moves, not for the duke’s sake, 
but fur his own, You take away from him 
more than you leave him: common fame 
against one of the lords is the same thing here: 
you go with an humble desire to the king to 
have our judgment put in execution: because 
you have not liked men, they have been re- 
moved: some say, he never said the word al- 
leged against him; athers say, others sald 
them—no proof—witnesses may be corrupted : 
not many men are hanged for want of their 
pardon, if recorded: never any man was 
haopyed, with his pardon in his hand: thisisa , 
gicat couvulsion of state, a peer to come down 
to your house. If times are so corrupt, I 
must piece out my inogcence with a pardon: 
if this nation be ever preserved, it must be in 
this place; and where so great a power 18, if 
not as exact a justice with it, we are not safe : 
God has given us great power, aud thank God 
for it. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The duke’s office is @ 
patent, and a freehold: the duke may have a 
recomnpence for his office. 
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Sir Cha. Harbord. The duke’s office cost! 


him a great sum of money, and it may be any 
man's case: pray be tender in what you can- 
hut put the king upon, in point of law. 

Sic Tm, Lewis. We have cause to be ten- 
der in the things offered, and § to desife that | 
the king would be pleased to give him Icave to 
sell lis place.’ 

Lord Cavendish, should not be for the latter 
part of the question, iat & took his place’ trom 
him, for the king may * give him leave to sell it.’ 

Lord Cornéury is not tor taking away the 
duke’s hie. Would have things rightly under- 
stood : 1t concerns not his freehold; he holds 
it only during the king’s pleasure. Is not 
against his ‘ leave to sell it: do you intend to 
leave ‘ employment’ wholly out of the ques- 
tion? He hasa patent for gentleman of the 
bedchambcr, and a pension for it, and his 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire; and, on the other 
side, would not recommend hin to the king, 
and not think him fit to be about his person. 

Sir John Duncombe has a yreat compassion 
for this honourable person’s misfortunes: what 
comtort can a man have, after shuch a charge, 
without some compensation for his place: 
which he moves for. “* 

Mr. Harwood has had great honour for this 
person, but now must lay all aside here: with 
what face can you make such an Address to the 
king? you do nothing to take away the king’s 
charity, in compensation of his places, and 
doubts not but the king will do it: it is a bur- 
den greater than he could wish he had, but 
would not put it upon the king by our Address. 

Sir H'm. Corentry. ‘ To remove him’ is the 
general sense, but would not wound other 
inen, by destroying his patent, nor wound his 
freehold, nor take away his blood: would 
have added to the Question, ‘ reserving to him 
the protits of such places, as of right, he has by 
ge is ua had or freehold.’ 

r. Powle would have him removed out of 
offices that are granted hin at his inajesty’s 
leasure. 

Mr. Swynfin. Be the offender ever so great, 
er the offence, you may err in the maoner of 
proceeding: would have you proceed by such 
Tules as agree with justice: in the duke of Lau- 
derdale’s case, persons did prove things against 
him (your incmbers): looks for judicial proof 
before you; information has been but re- 
inembers no proof: it has been, the’ course 
that great ministers of state do take out 
those pardons, sometimes one or two in 
a year: as to impeachment, this way was 
well; for then all evidence on both sides 
is heard: does not think ‘ removal from the 
king’s presence’ a light thing. Put the case, 
you bad this upon: your own members— would 

jou have frecholds taken away without proof? 
Thinks it an ill precedent: let the case be this, | 
lords or whose it will, we have nothing but jus. 
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Col. Strangways. There’ is no freehold in 
a grant § at the king’s pleasure:’ will you make 
‘ Lex et consuctudo parliamenu’ nothing?, We 
do as a grand jury dues, persuaded in consci- 
ence that the thing 1s so—* Neither fornicator, 
nor adulterer, &c. shall enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven’—Hopes that virtue will be coun- 
tenanced here: this vote is only £ to remove 
such a Counsellor,’ to restore the king, and 
honour and integrity unto the kingdom: no 
sanguinary law: not tor taking away his free- 
hold, but only what be holds at the king’s plea- 
sure: hopes that men of sobriety and honesty 
will be near the king, aud would have the duke 
reinoved. | 

Sir Tho. Meres. © Removing from the king’s 
person’ is, in consequence, removing from 
places and employments: it is also said, ‘ we 
are heard as « grand jury, in impeachments ;’ 
but, as you proceed now, there are objections ; 
you now give your last judgment, whatever the 
cing will do, Says another gentleman, * you 
have heard no proofs ;’ but these shall nut go 
without an answer : this house had great power 
in judgment by common fame, as every one 
of us is told without doors, Lex Parhamen- 
taria. Thirty persons, in Mr. Prynne’s books, 
were desired to be removed from former kings, 
because the people spu'.e ill of them; some 
of them, though not all, Were removed: the 
duke is a fine person, and taking with us, and 
we have a tenderness; but it does not become 
this house to countenance selling ‘of places : 
though common tame is the great preroga- 
tive of this house, yet would use it very spa- 
ringly. 

Sir John Berkenhead is against clancular and - 
clandestine procecdings: in the common law, 
if the Christian neighbourhood say, * one keeps 
another man’s wife,’ yet upon his oath he may 
clear himself: lord Bacon calls common fame 
‘a common liar;’ and the precedents cred, of 
removals, were in ill times: is against the latter 
part of the question. 

Mr. Powle. Birkenhead said, ‘ the prece- 
dents, cited, were of ill times, —11 Rd. i a 
great while before his deposing: that was done 
inthe 22d. The effects of those censures then 
kept things quiet, till his deposing: the duke 
of Ireland was then removed, for encroaching 
upon royal power: wishes we might ever use 
this power moderately, and that we had no oc- 
casion of using it now: 

Col. Birch is one of those who desired no 
resolution of this matter till another day; and 
did it then for another reason, not for favour 
to the duke: it is the custom, that the Speaker 
call for aclear account, and wishes it had been 
now from the duke: but cannot a gentleman 
give a clear opinion in the question? Would 
not call for it; when once the debate was, in 
the Conveution, of recommending Counsellors 
to the king, it was answered, ‘ all the awe you 


tice for our own preservation: whoever shall have upon the king’s Council hereafter is, if 
judge aman, and not hear him to the point, | they be such as the peuple have an ill opinion 
though his judgment be just, he is unjust in, of, you may remove them ;’ and it is better for 
Judging. ; us then to ame them, fur we must be respousi- 
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ble for them : shall you depart from this, and call 
for direct proof of persons only, and not 
things? You have great prejudice by it: you 
cannot take his treehold frum him by your vote, 
and he ts thereture for the question. 

Sir Tho. Littleton tears, that you may clash 
with the lords upon another thing: when the 
point was of removal from the king’s presence, 
29 Hen. vi. as now, the king answered, ‘ he is 
content to remove thei from his presence, ex- 
cept they be lords, unless they approve.” Whe- 
ther any clear precedent, the comunons origi- 
nally to go tothe king to remove, in case of 
peers, is not satisfied : it is not the case of the 
duke of Lauderdale, who is no peer. 

Lord Cornbury. Littleton is mistaken in 
the precedent of 29 Hen. vi. The duke of So- 
merset, and the bishop of Winchester, were 
removed: the words of the aceusation were, 
‘the people spake ill of them :’ the king grants 
the request of the commons, unless to some 
few persons that were lords, who are necessary 
about bim: the lords concurrence will beget 
another debate, but the king is still at the same 
freedom. 

Resolution against the Duke.] At length it 
was resolved, ‘* That an Address be presented 
to his majesty, to remove the duke of Buck- 
ingham trom all his Employments that are 
held during his majesty’s pleasure, and from 
his Presence and Councils for ever.” 

The above proceedings induced the lords, 
on tbe 15th, to refer it to the committee of 
pavilcees to search the Journals, what hath 

en furinerly the practice in such cases. On the 
20th the committee reported ‘* That their lord- 
ships have searched and perused several prece- 
dents; and thereupon conceive that it may 
decply intrench into the privileges of this house, 
for any lord of this house to answer an Accu- 
sation in the house of commons, either in per- 
son, or by sending his Answer in writing, or by 
his counsel there.” Upon serious consideration 
had thereof, and perusal of the said Prece- 
dents in this house, it is Ordered, ‘“ That, for 
the future, no lord shall either yo down to the 
house of commons, or send his Answer in writ- 
ing or appear by counsel, to answer any accu- 
sation there, upon tie penalty of being com- 
mitted to the Black Rod, or to the Tower 
during the pleasure of this house.” And it is 
further Ordered, “ That this Order be added 
to the Standing Orders of this house, that the 
lords may the better take notice of the same.” 


ProcEEDINGS aGaAINST THE EaRt oF AR- 
LINGTON,. 

Jan. 15. Sir Gilbert Gerrard. Has a com- 

plaint against a great minister of state, the 

earl of Arlington * all great affairs and trans- 


actions go through his hands: be has been the 
great treasurer; the management of that must 
pass by him: he has no prejudice to him, or: 
disobligation from him, but it is a duty he owes 
the king and nation: if was just upon your 
heels the taking away your libertics, contrary. 
to the laws of the kingd.»m ; and, to back this, ' 
an army was raised of dangerous men, unfit to 
command : nothing has passed for some years 
but through his hands; the army, tke Declara- 
tion; he the great conduit-pipe ; this instance 
inany within these walls know, and abroad he 
i$ reported a Papist, and reconciled to the 
Church of Rome: in the Journal you may find 
the Act for suppressing of Conventicles ; upon 
his miujesty’s power to suspend Laws in the 
Proviso; upon the division of the house, Are 
lington staid in for it with not above 30: every 
thing passed through his hands; all Licences, | 
according to the Declaration. 

Articles sf Inpeachment against him.] The 
Articles he has to exhibit against lord Arlington 
are these: 


‘Arricturs of treasonable and other Crimes 
of High Misdemeanor against the Earl of 
Arlington, principal Secretary of State. 


I. “ That the said earl hath been a con- 
stant, and most vehement promoter of Popery 
and Popish Counsels; I. By procuring Com-- 
missions for all the Papists lately in com- 
mand, and who made their application to him, 
as a known favourer of that faction; there 
being not one commission signed by the other 
secretary; many of which commissions were 
procured and signed by him, since the several 
Addresses of the two houses of parliament to 
his majesty and the passing the late Act 
against Popery : 2. By procuring his majesty’s 
Letter, commanding Irish papists and rebels 
to be let into corporations, and admitted into 
the commissions of the peace, and other offices 
of trust military and civil, contrary to the esta- 
blished laws and constitutions of that realm, 
to the great terror of the king’s protestant 
subjects there: 3. By not only setting up and 
‘supporung the aforcsaid Papists there, but 
bringing the most violent and fiercest of them 
to curumand companies and regiments of the 
king’s English subjects here to the great dis- 
honour and danger of this kingdom: 4. By 
openly and avowedly entertaining and lodging 
in bis family a Popish priest, contrary to the 
known laws of the land ; which said priest was 


He had once professed it, and when he died, 
he again reconciled himself to that church. 
Yet in the whele course of his ministry, he 
seemed to hnve made it a maxim, that the 
king ought to show no favour to Popery, but 
that all his affairs would be spoiled, if ever he 
turned that way; which made the Papists be- 
come his mortal enemies, and accuse him as 
an apostate, and a betrayer of their interests.” 
Burnet.—He died in 1685, leaving an only’ 
daughter, married to king Charles’s favourite 
son, the duke of Grafton. 


* << Bennet, advanced afterwards to be earl 
of Arlington, was made secretary of State, by 
the interest of the Popish party, [in 1662.] He 
was a proud man. His parts were solid, but 
not quick. He had the art of observing the 
king’s temper, and managing it beyond all the 
men of that tine. He was bolieved a Papist. 
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a noted solicitor and& promoter of the Popish 
faction, and bas since fled out of this kingdom : 
5. By procuring pensions, in other mens 
names, for Papist othicers, cuntrary to, and in 
illusion of the late aet of parliament: 6. By 
abtaining several grants of considerable sums 
of money, to be charged upon the revenue of 
Ireland, tor the most violent and pernicious 

apists there; particularly 2000/. for one col. 
Fit Patrick, a notorious Irish rebel, whose 
mother was hanged in the late war, for mur- 
dering several Enyjish, and making candles of 
their tat ; this grant being procured for the 
guid Fitz Patrick at a time when he was ac- 
cused to the lord Arlington of high crimes, by 
the now lord heut. of Ircland: 7. By pro- 
curing his maj. to release several Irish papists 
(some whereuf deeply engaged in the horrid 
rebelliow® of that kingdom) the chiefrios or 
head rents reserved to tbe crown, out of the 
forteited estates of Papists there, being a prin- 
cipal part of his majesty’s revenue in that 
kingdom :—I]. That the said earl hath been 
guilty of many and undue practices to promote 
Ins own grentness; and hath embezzled and 
wasted the treasure of this nation; 1. By 
procuring vast and exorbitant grants for him- 
selt, both in England and Ireland, breaking 
into the Settlement of that kingdom, and dis- 
possessing several English adventurers and Sol- 
diers of their properties and freeholds, in 
which they were duly and legally stated, with- 
out any colour of reason, or suggestion of 
right: 2. By charging excessive and almost in- 
credible sums tor false and deceittyl intelli- 
gence: 3. By procuring his majesty’s band for 
the giving away, between his first entrance 
into his office, the value of 3 millions of ster- 
ling money, at the least; the several grants 
whereof are extant, countersigned by him, and 
by him only. 4.:That the said earl, presum- 
ing to trainple upon all estates and deyrces of 
the subjects of this realw, the better to subdue 
them to his will and pleasure, hath causelessly 
and illegally imprisoned many of his majesty’s 
subjects. 5. That he did procure a principal 
peer of this realm to be unjustly imprisoned, 
and to be proclaimed traytor, without any 
egal proceed or trial; and did maliciously 
‘Suborn false witness, with moncy, to take 
away his life, upon pretence of treasonable 
words.—lII. That the said earl bath falsely 
nud traitcrously betrayed the great trust re- 
posed im him, by his majesty, as counsellor and 
principal secretary of state; 1. By entertain- 
ng a more than usual intimacy with the French 
ambassador; not oaly lodging him in his house, 
but letting him into the king’s most secret 
counsels. 2. By altering in private, and singly 
by himself, several solemn determinations of 
his majesty’s councils. 3. By procuring a 
stranger to have the chief cotnmand of the 
late raised army, for invasion of Holland, to 
the great dishonour and discouragement of all 
the loyal nobility and gentry of this nation. 
4. By advising his maj. to admit of a squadron 
of French ships to be joined with our Knglish 
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fleet; the sad consequence whereof we have 
since felt, notwithstanding the king of France 
had agreed to send a supply of muncy, in or- 
der to the having the fleet wholly English. 
5. Whereas the king was advised by several 
of his council to press the French king tu de- 
sist from making any further progress in his 
conquest of the inland towns of Holland, 
whereot England was to have nu benelit, and 
to turn his arms upon those marntime towns 
tbat were by the Treaty to have been ours, his 
Idp. gave the king counsel to desist; whereby 
that part of our expectation was wholly trus- 
trate. 6. Whereas the king was advised, by 
several of his council, not to enter into this 
war, till his maj. was out of debt, and had ad- 
vised with his parliament, his ldp, was of opin- 
ion to the contrary, and gave his advice ac- 
cordingly. 7. When the French ships were 
dispersed ‘after the- late Fight at sea, and had 
lost all their anchors and cables, by reason of 
the foul weather that then ensued, he per- 
suaded his maj. to send them fourscore cables 
and anchors; although it was then objected, 
and he knew it to be true, ‘That his maj. had 
not, at that present time, any more in his 
stures than would supply his own ships, in case 
of the like necessity. 8. He hath traiterously 
corresponded with the king’s enemies, beyond 
the seas, and contrary to the trust reposed in 
him, hath given intelligence to them.” 

Debate thereon.| Sir Rob, Curr assures the 
house that he does not oppose the bringing in 
the Articles, or any thing objected against lord 
Arlington; bat he has a letter to the Speaker 
to be communicated to the house. : 

Lord Obrien knows not but what has been 
said yesterday may have been the occasion of 
this Letter, and would have it read. 

Lhe Eurl’s Letter to the House of eee 
The Speaker moves that he may read lor 
Arlington's Letter. The Letter was read ac-. 
cordingly, as tollows : 

‘Mr. Speaker; Hearing that the hon. house 
‘ of commons are informing themselves of pub- 
‘lic affairs, wherein, I humbly conceive, what I 
‘ can say may be of use and satisfaction tu them, 
“1 beseech you to do me the favour, by the 
‘means of this house, to obtain leave for me to 
“be heard by the hon. house. ARLINGTON.’ | 

Mr. Lho. Lee moves that lord Arlington 
may be asked the same questions with the 
duke of Buckingham, excepting that of. M. 
Schomberg, being one of the Articles lord Ar- 
lingfon 1s accused of. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry hopes that the house mill 


‘not vote that we shall examine him: no mem- 
' ber of the lords house can answer us. 


Sir Wm, Lewis. He is at his own pleasure 
for answering our Questions: he, by lis Let- 
ter, offers information only. ; 

Sir Lho. Lee. He is judge of bis own dis- 
cretion; you may ask his what you please. 

Siw Rob. Carr believes, that any question 
this house will ask this noble lord, he will an- 


swer. , : 
The Sveeker reminded the house of making 
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a noise vesterday, and that we ought not par- 
Ucularly to salute any man, because the re- 
spects of the house are paid by the Chair ; 
an irregular motion when performed by any 
else. 

Sir Edm, Jennings. If you lose the opportu- 
nity of asking hifi questions here, perhaps you 
will not see him again. 

Col. Birch. Can any thing be more n&tu- 
ral than asking of questions? and the Speaker 
his drawn questions this way aud that way, 
till you have come to the bottom: if he gives 
full Answers, you necd go no farther: it was 
not so managed yesterday. 

Sir Cha. Harbord. If, upon the relation he 
makes, you find no cause, then would have no 
Questions asked : you cannot examine a peer 
nor can you send for him again. 

Mr. Sachcverell would have no questions 
asked him to accuse himself: five of the Ques- 
tions concern him, and he would have all these 
laid aside. _ 

The Earl's Speech to the House of Commons. } 
The Earl of Arlington was admitted into the 
house, in the same manner, in all respects, 
with the duke of Buckingham. fle then spoke 
to this effect: 

“ I acknowledge the honour the house has 
done.me in admitting me to speak here: In 
private conversation, aud at dinners, I have 
met with a paper of Articles against me, in 
the nature of an Impeachment, though upon 
uncertain grounds: had Fas much memory as 
innocence, I assure myself of al! favour from 
this house: I have a bad memory, and so must 
inake use of papers. I reduce the accusations 
to three heads. 1. Matter of Religion. 2. 
Matter of War and Treaties. 3. Particular 
Fortune and Acquisitions I have got since the 
king’s Restoration. 1st, For Religion. I ne- 
ver did one act to derogate from the Protcstant 
religion, neither have I heard mass, nor made 
any reconciliation to the Church of Rome, [ 
hope you will wot rest upon aspcrsions, un- 
less any hon. member will aver it on his 
knowledge, and, if so, [ am content it should 
pass fora conviction. J am accused of ‘ hav- 
mgapart in composing the Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience.’ I was present in 
council when it was resolved, that, in time of 
war, It might be of preat advantage to do any 
temporary thing, till the parliament might 
consider of it; but, as soon as [ was convinc- 
ed that it was contrary to law, I was the first 
man that advised to desist from what was not 
tenable by law: as for what concerns the Pa- 
pists (Roman Catholics) I suppose, that, ac- 
corging to the function of my place, I might 
pen it, but it was brought to me changed to 
what was resolved in council: tu the charge of 
being ‘a favourer of Papists,’ I answer, In 
particular I have favoured those of the Church 
of England; but I have promiscuously obliged 
men of menit, without distinction of religion.— 
To the 2nd. ¢ That [ have promoted Irish Pa- 
pists and Rebels, to be let into corporations 
and commissions of the peace, offices of trust, 
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military and civil, &c.’ This is so ill imputed 
to me, that I was not at London, at the coun-_ 
cil, but at my country house, when the order 
was made. Any gentleman here, that knows 
the forms in this matter, can tell, that these 
letters are by the king’s particular direction. 
—3. § Bringing the most violent Papists into 
command of companies and regiments of the 
king’s English subjects, &c. and though they 
refused the oaths by the act enjoined, procur- 
ing them new commissions.’ It was affirined 
to me, that col. Panton would take the Oaths 
and Test, and by his looks seemed to accept 
his commission accordingly. I dare pronounce 
that not one commission was signed by me, 
but for such as went into foreign parts, and 
were not likely to return.— 4. * That | stopped 
prosecution of the piracy in Ireland, of one Fitz- 
patrick.’ My hand is no way seen in it, but in 
an order for his prosecution. A Ictter was sent 
me from the lord lieutenant of Ireland; but I 
gave no interruption, directly nor indirectly, to 
lis prosecution.—5. ‘ Entertaining and lodg- 
ing in my house a Priest, contrary to the 
known laws, a noted solicitor of the Pupish 
faction, &c.’ I know of none, except father 
Patrick, that ever frequented my house, anless 
by chance, upon some sudden emmergency.— 
6. ¢ That I was the adviser to begia the war, 
without consent of parhament.? Whatever 
others may have done, few had a more posi- 
tive share in hindering it than myself. There 
was no such thing as ‘ constraining the ambass 
sadurs to sign,’ as was alleged *. What was 
done was on the other side of the water, and I 
was sensible of all approaches of violation of 
the league ; in this I can scarce vindicate myself 
without reflection on others: I cannot aftirm, 
but will lay before you my presumptions and 
others in this business. France, to bring the 
duke of Buckingham on their side, contrived his 
going over to Paris, on pretence of some easy 
coaches for the king, which he had Jeave for. 
The king warned him by no means to meddle 
with affairs. The king of France used him 
well, and gave him a jewel. He counselled 
me about it; to requite him, I told him in 
what state matters lay: ‘ I sce you fast to the 
Spanish interest, if you will procure me a 
sion from the Spanish ambassador ;’ the duke 
took the pleasure of telling the tale, and, upon 
my honour, I appeal if many have not heard 
the duke say, with oaths, ¢ Arlington is to be 
turned out, and he would furnish the king with 
a better secretary ;? which he might easily have 
done. The first time the duke discovered 
himself, he desired to go with a compliment 
into France, which might have been done by a 
more ordinary man. He had authority to 
sound that court, and brought word of the 
French resolutions for war, and so magnified 
that king and his mimsters, that all wondered 
at it. Fle brought accounts of resolutions of 
France for our interest, but no particulars ; 
sometimes seriously, sometimes pleasantly. The 


* See the duke of Buckingham’s Speech. 
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king told me the reports. J answered, ‘ Ex- 
ainine the thing, and be not guided by parti- 
cular partiality.’ I bave leave from the king 
for my coming hither, for the purgation of my- 
self. I am taxed with having spoiled the 
treaty with France. Many, that I can name, 


‘present in cuuncil, have beard the duke say, | 


‘I am persuaded, what lord Arlington says is 
with reflection. Father I did, or did not say, 
he changed the Treaty.’ I fear the duke 
has forgot the Treaty. This French treaty 
confirmed the Triple Alliance; the king esta- 


 blisbed it in the treaty. Itis true, the progress 
of the war has begotten some disturbance; as 


the business of Charleroy. If France disturbs, 
this Treaty is violated: France was thus warn- 
ed. The king of France asked leave for some 
forces to pass through Flanders; Monteri 
gave hia a civil denial; which being resented 
by the king, on the behalf of France, diverted 
the French king from marching. As for ‘ the 
delivery of towns to us,’ it is so silly a thing, 
that it deserves not an answer. We have 
ever pressed France for money instead of ships. 
France had stores, but could not spare money. 
The king sent to compliment the king of 
France at Dunkirk; Buckingham offered hin- 
self, and treated of things unknown to me; he 
hoped satistaction to wait upon so great a king, 
so obliging, wheu we approashed so near the 
war, Ambassador Montagu, under the king’s 
own hand, was commanded not to speak to 
the ministers, but to the king of France him- 
self; 6000 men for the king to maintain. I 
pressed the king that Montague might -desist 
trom that proposition. Buckingham was the 
head of thei, and his officers. As to my 
charge of ‘ being privately shut up with the 
French ambassador ;’ my doors were not shut 
to him, nor the Spanish ambassador; but as 
for ‘ pensions,’ those that wrote the paper of 
Articles should have had the good manners to 
have told mine. As for ‘ M. Schomberg’s 
being general of the English;’ his mother was 
an English-woman, ang he commanded. the 
king’s troups in Portugal. If he would have 
changed his religion, he might have heen mar- 
shal of Frauce. 1t was not strange he should 
be sent for to command,: when a descent 
was intended into Holland, in which coun- 
try he had long commanded. Though Buck- 
ingham is a man of wit and parts, yet his 
experience is little or nune at all an mi- 
litary affairs. Buckingham proposed that he 
_ might go to Utrecht, and I be joined with him, 
to remper hin with my slow pace. Hard by, 
- the king of France staid in his camp ten days, 
expecting the Holland Deputies; neither prince 
was to treat without the other. I and Halifax 
were for moderate courses; Buckingham was 
for exorbitant. As to ‘the parliament’s not 
being acquainted with the war by my means ;’ 
it was represented, that the king had money 
to carry 1t on; it was never moved, nor urged, 
by any, that the war should come to the par 
hament. And as for our ‘ having towns,’ 
what should we have done with them, if the 
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king of France had given us half his conquests ? 
To ‘ the falling upon the Smyrna fleet before 
war was declared azainst Holland,” I remember 
that my opinion was not prevalent, for I never 
pretended to inaritime affairs; neither do I 
rewember, that I had more concernment in it 
than others. * That we should be governed 
None in this house, 
nor out of it, abominate it more than J. I[- 
think it impossible to awe it with 29,000 men. 
I never heard the thing said, no, not by the 
duke of Buckingham, {[t was never in debate, 
and we never had it in our mouths. As for 
‘my having had extraordinary Grants from 
the king, &c.’ had I presumed to beg of the 
king, as others have done, 1 might have had 
more; but if I lave to maintain half the dig- 
nity of my employment, I aim the falsest man 
that lives. I never begzed any thing in Eng- 
land, but © I have had 10,0002. out of Ireland.’ 
I have Jord Bense’s estate, in Ireland, given 
me, (which I begged) which he forfeited in the 
Rebeilion, worth 1000/. per ann. I proved I 
was never in rebellion, and so I claimed his 
estates myself.‘ Encrossing all affairs into 
my hands.’ I should think myself the happiese 
man im the world, if I inight retire from the 
management of affairs. Any gentleman of 
honour or parts, that hath had any business 
with the king, I have gone with and assisted. 
I beg pardon for tiring the house with this 
abrupt paper. I doubt not but to be found an 
innocent man. If what I have said is applica- 
ble to any thing the house desires to be ‘in- 
formed of, I will serve the house: I think my- 
self sate in your hands, and lay myself at your 
feet.” 

Questions put to the Earl: with his Answers.] 
Then the Speaker desired to know, ¢ Whether 
he was pleased to make answer to some Ques- 
tions he had in coinmand froin the house to 
ask Ins lordship?” Who answered, ‘he was 
willing.’ 

Question 1. “ Whether any persons have, at 
any tine, declared to him any of their advices 
or il purposes against the liberties of this house, 
or propounded any ways to hin for altering 
the government; and if they did, what was 
that advice, and by whom? clnsw. I cannot 
apply this to any discourse I have heard, either 
public or private.—2. By whose advice the 
army was raised, and Papists set to ofhcer 
them? Answ. On account of the war there was 
a necessity of good officers, and the Papist of- 
ficers, many of them, wert represented more 
skilful; but cannot apply the advice to any 
person,—3. And that army to awe the debates 
of this house? Aasw. I can say nothing to it. 
—4, By whose counsel and ministry the Triple 
League was made? Aasw. It has been sug- 
vested by me. Sir Wm. Temple was the tor- 
tunate man that dispatched it.—5. Who ad- 
vised the first treaty with France? Answ. The 
making that Leaguc was the concurrent opinion 
of us all. I did not expect the Freneh in carn- 
est, if some blots had not happened.—6. By 
whose advice the Exchequer was shut up? Answ. 


t 
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You may easily believe I was passive init. I can 
say but suspicions only: many things were pro- 
posed, but I have nothing to do with the Trea- 
sury.—7. By whose advice the Declaration for 
Liberty was made and published? Ansa. It 
was a concurrent opinion, and, we thoughe, 
upon good grounds, and advisable by law ; but 
when touud contrary to law, I detested it.—8. 
By whose advice the Smyrna flect was fallen 
upon ? Answ. I¢ was a concurrent advice, and 
I cannot apply it to any man’s particular ad- 
vice.—9. By whose advice the war was under- 
taken without advice of parliament? Ausw. 
There was all probability of peace imaginable, 
and it was ill to show our adversaries any ill 
distempers, and it was a concurrent opinion.— 
10. And the parliament prorogued upon it, in 
Nov. laste? Answ. It is a hard-matter to say 
who was the adviser. I protest, I know not 
the author of it. I may wrong persons. I have 
presumpuons, but no evidence.”—Then his 
lordship, after saluting the house, witldrew.* 

Resulution against the Earl.| Alter several 
long debates upon the above Articles, the ques- 
tion. being put, “ That au Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty to remove the earl of 
Arlington from all his employments that are 
held during his majesty’s pleasure, and from 
his majesty’s presence and councils fur ever ;” it 
pessed in the negative, 166 to 127. 

It was then resolved, “ That the Articles be 
referred to u committee, and that they report 
what matter is therein contained, and can be 
proved, that is fic for an Impeachment.” t¢ 


* “ Lord Arliagton spoke much better than 
was expected: he excused himself, but with- 
out blaming the king: and this had so good an 
effect, that though he, as secretafy of state, was 
more exposed than any other, by the many 
warrants and orders he had signed, yet le was 
acquitted, though by a small majority. But 
the care he took to preserve himself, and his 
success in it, lost him his high favour with the 
king, as the duke was out of measure offended 
athim. So he quitted his post, and was madc 
lord chamberlain.” Burnet. 

The Author of his Life, in the Biographia, 
says, “ That it was neither his speech, nor his 
cause, that brought him off, bot the personal 
friendst.ip of a noble person nearly aliied to 
him, viz. rhe earl of Ossory, eldest son to tie 
duke of Ormond, and then the most popular 
man of his quality in England, who steod for 
five days, that the debate lasted, ia the lubby of 
the huuse of commons, and solicited the mem- 
bers in liis favour as they entered the house.” 

¢t Nothing further appears to have been 
done in this Accusation. & No. greater iis- 
take,” says Ralph, “ can be made by the pro- 
secutars of a bad mimister, than to charge hin 
with any one Article which they cannot support 
with undeniable proofs. If he has it in his 

wer to loosen any one hiok of the chain, he 
infallibly makes his escape; and, instead of 
being punished himself, renders odious his ac- 
cusers, ‘This was the circumstance in the case 

Vor. IV, - 
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Debate on Regulating of Elections.) Jan 22. 
Sir R. Howard, ‘Yhe expences of Elections are 
grown so vast, that ic goes beyond all bounds, 
the charges considered in the country and here. 

Mr. Garroway. It is dangerous fur a man 
to be thrown out for his hospitality in the 
country: these charges arise commonly from 
competitors that live in another country : they 
must be undone by out-doing him that comes 
from another country, with indirect intentions. 

Mr. Swynfin. Some carry elections by awe 
and force, and some by ability to expend. 
Unless you do it to some effect, it takes up 
your tine, and the thing will never be practi- 
cable : by the effect he observes of sumptuary 
laws, he believes you will have the same effect 
of this,—none atall, but for an infurmer to get 
by it, and no manelse. The examples of the 
king and court would have more effect than 
any law you can make, and when you find elec- 
tions carried thus, and quash them here, that 
may remedy something. You having as good 
a law now, which does no good, therctore 
would forhear a helpless law as this is. 

Serj. Scys. The penalty of a sheriff, for a 
false rcturn, 1s but 100/. ; and in the spending 
15001. the sheriff mav be well gratufied, by the 
party returned, for his fine. 

Mr. Boscawen, The person elected ought 
to be resident in the borough or county tor 
which he is chosen, by the statute, buc that is 
autiquated and out at pricaces but if you res- 
train it to persons resident in the county, to 
be chosen in boroughs, or that have estates in 
that county, you may do well ; though the old 
statutc is really a law, but out of practice; and 
this may cure all the evils. 

Mr. Waller. Let us mend our proceedings 
here, and we shail mend elections : tumcs nre 
wnuch changed now. Formerly the neighbour- 
hood desired him to scrve; there was a dinner, 
and so an end; but now it is a kind of an 
empire, Some hundred vears ago some bo- 
roughs sent not; they could get none to serve ; 
but, now itisin fashion and a fine thing, they 


before us: these gentlemen had suffered their 
Cliarge to outrun their evidence, by dealing in 
presumptions instead of proofs: lord Arlington 
saw the opening, and iniproved it with all the 
address imaginable: for, beiny admitted to be 
heard by the house, in bis turn, he so far ex- 
ploded, or evaded, all that the duke had said 
the day before, and set so plausible a gloss on 
his own actions, that the Impeachment died 
away, and he escaped, even without the Icast 
censure: he bad been charged in particular 
with corresponding with the king’s enemies be- 
yond the seas: his friends, who had taken 
heart on seeine him come off so triumphantly, 
called upon sir Gilbert Gerrard for his vouche 
ers: he was unprovided, would have withdrawn 
that Article, was not allowed, had recourse to 
the wretched expedient of desiring time; and, 
at last, took refuge in saying, that this treacher- 
ous correspondence was carried on during the. 
last Dutch war.” 
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are revived. Soine bishops and lords for their 
poverty have been excused: it comes by cus- 
ton; there is no appeal from us, and we judge 
elections with lnpunity, and what we should 
take most care of we take least. 

Resolved, “ Thar a committee be appointed 
to bring in one or more Bill or Rijls for the 
Revulating of Elections of members to serve in 
parliament; and for the better ascertaining of 
the reiorns of members to be elected: and 
for the better attendance of such as are 
elected and returned; and upon the other 
debates of the house.” 

Debute on a Bill for restraining Buildings 
near London.) San. 28. Sir Wa. Coventry 
moves that there may be a restraint of Bu:ld- 
ings bere; it will betrer the houses in the city, 
and those here: would have a committec 
appointed to consider what is fit to be done 
in this business, . 

Serj. Vuynard. This buitding is the ruin of 
the gentry, and ruin of religion, having so many 
thousand people without Churches to go to : 
this enlarging of London makes it filled with 
. lacqueys and pages; therefore in the Bill wauld 
prevent the design of enlarging either the etty or 
places adjacent, which else will ruin the nation, 

Sir Win. Coventry would not have a beauty 
anid uniformity in the city, and a deformity in 
the khing’s court. He has no houses, nor in- 
tends to build any; (it is not his interest :) he 
finds that parenthesis sometines very necessary 
in this house. The great houses of the bishops 
and nobility, and all are put into sinall tene- 
ments, That whichis your aim is, tu suppress 
the great number of small houses for private 
profit, there being scarce any new built fora 
nobleman’s or ambassador's use. Such a thing 
may be by restraining the roofs to so many teet 
‘bigh, which will not turn to account fur tradcs- 
men to inhabit, and may be usefal for the no- 
bility and ambassadors. 

Sir Fho, Littleton, An address to the king, 
‘That no Licences be granted,’ may compre- 
hend all gentlemen’s opinions, 

— Sir John Duncombe. At this end of the 
town whole fields yo into buildinys, and are 


turned inte alebouses filled with necessitous | 


people ; aud should a sickness come, all the 
gentry would go away and they would be left a 
burden to the parish: the Council sends for- 
biddances, and the man has laid his foundation, 
and where is the law to restrain it ? The lords 
of the Council cannot remedy it. To stop 
this, confine them to build such an beivht, 12 
teet high, and 4 rooms ona fluor: reter it toa 
Committee, and let them judge what places 
are fit to build in, and so proportioned, and 
-that wil stop the increase of huildings, 

Sir Tho. Clarges. ‘Vhey may build in‘ anci- 
ent boroughs, by the Law.—27 Fltv. itis pro- 
hibited < within ten Mites of the city of kon- 
‘don, and not converting great houses mito tene- 
ments, and for building of great houses ;’ but 
Unat act was to last but 7 years. 


Mr. Garroway. It is worth the honour of Corpus Bil/.] 


the house to have these immense buildings 
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suppressed. The country wants tenants, and 
here are 4100 soldiers that keep alehonses, and 
take them of the brewers, and now they are 
come to be Pretorian suards: that Churches 
have not been proportionable to houses, has 
accasioned the growth of Popery and Atheism, 
and put true religion out of the Jand: the 
city of London would not admit rare artists, as 
painters and carvers, into freedom ; and it is 
their own fault that they have driven trade out 
of London into this end ‘of the town, and filled 
the great houses with shops. 

Mr. Sewyer, Recommend these buildings 
tn the cominittee, and you must make it a 
nuisance. 

{twas then referred to a committee to bring 
ina Bill for restraining any farther new Build- 
ings mall places within the Bills of Mortality, 
except the city of London and liberties thereof. 

Lne King’s Speech concerning certain Pro- 
posals fora Peace.) Jan, 24. The king came 
tothe house of peers, and sendmg for the com- 
inons nade. the following Speech : 

“ My Tords and Gentlemen; At the begin- 
ning of this sesston, I told you, as I thought I 
had reason tu do, that the States General had 
not vet made me any Proposals which could be 
imagined with intent to conclude, but only to 
amuse, ‘Lo avoid this imputation, they have 
now sent ne a Letter by the Spanish ambas- 
sador, offering me some terms of peace, upon 
conditions formally drawn up, and ina more 
decent stile than before. It is upon this that 
I desire your speedy advice ; for, if you shall 
find the terms such ag may be embraced, your 
advice will have great weight with me ; and if 
you find them defective, E bope you will give 
me your advice and assistance how to get 
better terms. Upon the wholematter, I doubt ° 
not but vou will have a care of my honour, and 
the honour and satety of the nation, which are 
now so decply concerned.” 

With this Specch, the king delivered to the 
two houses copies of the Meinorial from the 
Spanish ambassador, together with Proposals 
from the Dutch on order to a Treaty. Upon 


, the reading of which, and the Dutch Proposals 


in the house of commons, they vuted their hum- 
ble and hearty ‘Thanks to te returned to his 
inaj. forhis most gracious Speech ; and imme- 
, diately after they resolved, “That, upon con- 
‘ sideration had upon his majesty’s said gracious 
Speech, and the Proposals of the States-General 
of the United-Provinces, this house is of opin- 
ion, Nhat his may. be humbly advised to pro- 
ceed ina ‘Treaty with the States-General, in 
order to a speedy Peace.” The lords also 
joining in the same Resolution of Advice, it 
; was solemnly presented to his majesty, who re- 
i turned this Answer; “ My lords and gentle- 
/men, I cannot better thank you for your 
Advice than by following it; which I shall 
endeavour, and doubt not of your assistance to 
i ennble ine to perform it.” | 
| Debate on the First Reading of the Habeas 
Jan. 27. A Bill to prevent the 
| Imprisonms of the Subjects im illegal Prisons ; 
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or sending them to Prisons beyond the Scas, 
was read the first time. 

Nr. Attorney North. This bill is of great 
consequence, and would have it read the 
second time in a full house. 

Sic Tho. Lee. Though it is not your method, 
yet, that we may be sure of that zentleman’s 
company (the Attorney) desires a day may be 
appointed for reading the bill.—TVhe 29th was 
appointed. 

Debate on the Second Reading of the Habeas 


~ Corpus Bill.) Jan. 29. The Habeas Corpus 


Bill was read a second time. 

_Mr, Attorney North. he penalties in this 
bill are like those in the Act of Popery ; but 
those are remedied by conformity, but here is 
a perpetual disability of conforming, and loss 
of afice, &c. * Legal and known prisons ;’ no 
Imprisonment in law in order to examiuation 
or paspeinent ts man commits a murder in 
Ireland, or Jersey, &c. by this bill there is no 
law to try him here : ifa man is committed to 
York jail, and lics by the way, that i3 a prison 
where he lies. fnows no need of such a law, 
and mischiefs make a general law. As the 
law is, no man can be imprisoned, Lut ina 
legal prison, nor sent abroad, but in order 
to trial, 

Sir Rd. Temple. Custody, in order to exa- 
mination, is not a prison: if we have value 
for our liberties, we would secure them by law. 
Several have been sent to ‘Iangier, and the 
islands, since the king came in: thinks your 
Provisiuns against it, in this bill, not strony 
enough : reached by actions and indictments ; 
some people may be tov great to be reached by 
acuons, and the king may exter a xoli pros. 
upon an indictment, and hopes, upon comumit- 
ment of the bill, that may be remedied. 

Sir Tho. Lee. No penalty is tuo great or 
heavy for unlawful prisons. For murder com- 
mitted beyond the sea, there is @ remedy ; fur 
treasons, there is a special act of parliament for 
trial in England : tormerly objected avainst 
the Bill: less mischief to the English nation, 
that thuse men should zo unpunished in the 
place where the offence is done (and few es- 
Caping there) than that Englishinen shuuld be 
sent abroad for offences done here. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler, ‘ Legal and known pri- 
sons ° knows not how ‘ legal’ a prison is, 
when there is a garrison, by the king’s commnis- 
sion, where no sheriff can come. 

Sir Nich. Curew hopes you will give power 
or the sheriff, if he has it not already: the 

reen-Cloth messengers imprison in their 
houses; they are ‘ unlawtul prisons,’ and 
would have these considered ut the cuminittee. 

Mr. Powle. Imprisonment to custody is no 
part of pusinment, and so would have eacessive 
Jatlors fees of prisons stinted and settled. __ 

Sir John Duncombe. It often falls out in the 
are men are taken into custody, for 

_fosing the king’s money: smiding a 
man to jail, and he mecting ill company there, 
may ruin him, therefore better for the subject. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The villis tender ia 
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many places ; if not committed close prisoner, 
very Inconvenient in some cases, a Man Infornrs, 


that ships are to be burut at Chatham, or the | 


tuwn to be fired, or a murder ; if the party be 
not kept close, he may be tanipered with by 
bis accomplices. 
done without it: when the bill is committed, 
would have such iegard bad to it, that may 
imake it possible to be practised. | 


- 


Such business cannot be | 


Mr, Wafer. ‘ Counmon prisun’—Sometimes 
the plagae comes into It; sometimes a man is — 


kept in,an house, in favour of the prisoner ; 
the Guards is no prison: tells this story : ia 
the Usurpation, some gentlemen of goud quality 
were sent to the Guards, at St. James's. “They 


would have made their escape, and killed the | 
soldier that guarded them: but they would not | 


hill them again, for tear of retaliation in the 
king's quarters at Oxfurd. When they were 
indicted, some counsel told them, they were iu 
no legal prison, and it was not murder, being 
There was a brave jury 
upon thein, (he speaks it for their honvur) 
who found them not guilty: would take care 
that no courts of guards be prisons. 

Col. Birch. Consider where our mischief in 
this has been, It has been very common to'com- 
mit by the king’s or some great minister's war- 
rant: he has heard in this house, that the king 


cannot commit a man to prison ; it is nut rea- * 


sunahle he should be both party and judge: 
hnows the king is uneasy bvit. A man is first 


committed bya privy counsellor, and 9 day alter * 


the king’s hand to it. Does not like it, that all 


things should resort to the king’s command. If’ 


so, all your provisions against it signify no- 
thing. Knows not by what causes and counsels, 
but put upon the king. The doctrine he has 
always heard here is, ‘the king can do.no 
wrong.’ It was told you, ‘ a person may burn 
the ships.’ Can tell you of many committed, 


but where is any one proceeded against ?- 


When he has nothing left, then turn him out 
of prison, and no man knows what 1s become of 
him (the Herefordshire Priest) no man 1s cum- 
mitted bat cause is shown, and a person found 
by the lord keeper to prosecute, 

Sir L. Bye. A year and a half ago he was 
sent for by a messenger, aud brought to the 


Green-Cloth, with 4 of lis servanis, He de-. 


sired a copy ot bis accusatiun, ‘They threat- 
ened to lay bim by the hecls, rf he sued the 


messenger. * lle paid $/. for Mile-noney. The’ 


tern was vot in being, and he could not have 
his Habeas Corpus, nor any remedy, and he 


fears itagain : sir Wm, Boreman, of the Green-' 


Cloth, told bin, © you must vat tell us of sta- 
tute-law ; neither lawyer nor you understand 
compting-house law, which is vur law.’ So he 
paid his fees for being iu custody. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. More warrants to the 
Tower under the king’s hand vow, thao in 200 
years befure. Would have those that subsign 
these warrants be answerable for thein.—To 
proceed on the 7th of February. 

Debate on an Address for the Remoral of the 
Dukes of Buciingham and Lauderdale] Sur 
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Wn. Cocentry moves for an Address to the}; tells you of what validity it was; would lose 
king for the removal of the dukes of Lauder-! no privilege we have a right to, nor exceed 


dale and Buckingham, 

Lord Cornbury is against an Address, es- 
pecially at this time. If you have no more 
Counsellors to remove, nor other Grievances 
to redress, then you may now do it: concern- 


ing one of these dukes, for removal there is nu. 


reason; would have gentlemen, therefure, to 
consider whether they have any other persons 
‘to remove, and then resolve, &c. 

Sir Nich. Carew diffcrs from Cornbury. Two 
lords in one Address is enough: Like rods, 
too many in a bundle, are not easily broken: 
would take two or tbrec at a time, and hopes 
at last to remove all the iJ] ones. 

Mr. Sucheverell would not have them both 
in an Address ; it is proper for Lauderdale now 
for © maintaining the king’s Edicts,’ &c. 
cannot sit here on these terms: would assign 
that for a cause. 

Sir Tho. Lee would deliver the vote by the 
Speaker, without any variations or alterations. 

Sir Tho. Claryes would have the concurrence 
of the pecrs, either at a conference, with rea- 
sons, or at their bar; appoint a committce to 
consider of the manner to begin a thing of 
this moment. Would not make ill precedents 
now. 

Sir Tho. Meres would have a difference be- 
twixt Lauderdale a commoner, and Bucking- 
bam a peer. A precedent, in case of a com- 

moner, was that of sir John Griflith, who com- 
 manded Gravesend blockhouses ; the cominons 
wentto the king, and he displaced bim. 

Mr. Cheney, You have given yet no reasons 
for your vote. 

Mr. Garreway. To subvert all laws, and to 
say, ‘none shall be, but verbal laws, for the 
future !’—You cannot be tou severe; the king 
may do what he pleases with bim in Scotland ; 
you think him not fit to govern here. 

Sir Winston Churchill, Though we are sa- 
tisfied, yet the king knows none of our reasons, 
and therefore would mention them. 

Col, Strangways. If the king requires you 
hercafter to give reasons, and thinks your 
vote unreasonable, you may then present them. 

Ordered, * ‘That the privy counsellors of the 
house do attend the king, to know when this 
house shall attend him with the vote relating 
to the duke of Luuderdale.” : 

Sir Nich, Carew would go to the king with 

this Vote now, and to the lords with the other 
vote. 
Mr. Stockdale is indifferent whether we go to 
the lords or not, with the Address concerning 
the duke of Buckingham ; you have a great 
privilege to address the king by cominon fame; 
his ill lic, &c. Ave you ever like to carry this 
charge of common fame to reach this man? 

Sir Tho. Lee. Unless you make this as a 
Vote of favour, you may go to the lords with 
Impeachment; you may demand it of justice, 
and not precariously. 

Sir Lho, Meres. In 3d Charles, there was a 
debate about common fame, and yuur book 


You 


that rght; would adjourn the debate fur two 
days. | 

Delate on Members, tuking aiiae Sir 
Nich. Caren, We went not on suddenly after 
the Vote, and in a few days 5000 guincas were 
dispersed to adjourn it longer, It may be, 
so many days mote may cost 30 many guineas, 
und so make guineas dearer yet. 

Col. Sthangways. If Carew knows any 
menibers that have received these guineas, he 
should name them; and would have a Test 
upon us: if any man be suspected of guincas or 
pcusion, let him purge himscl!, 

Sir Tho. Lee was told that one Masters, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, had reported, ¢ That this session 
a Member had said, that he hoped to get 5000 
guineas,’ 

Mr. EHerwoed, Both giver and taker ma- 
nage their business very il that will discover 
giver or taker; if any man’s condition here be 
so that he cannot live without a salary, Ict him 
have it from the place that sends him; here is 
common fame in the case, but since the great 
men were talked of here, many thousand gui- 
neas have been paid out in Tonbard-atrect 
which you may enquire into; would have 
a Tcst to acquit every gentleman of any thing 
50 unworthy. 

Lord Cuvendish. Many are accused of be- 
ing Pensioners to the court, for giving money. 
here, and from the States General, for their in- 
terest... 

Col. Birch has heard such reports, both in 
town and country. Observe the case, and 
what need thereis to bring you off: how will 
this reflect upon the king, that it 1s thought 
by the people that the king should give us 
money to do any thing contrary to the interest 
of the kingdom! You hear one named; if an’ 
extraordinary thing, there is an extraordinary 
occasiun for ways to clear themselves; present 
member by member, and in the presence of 
God and the house let them clear themself, 
as you once did about the Libel: refer it toa 
committee to examine this Masters, for the 
honour of the king, and vindication of the 
kinudom, 

Sir Win. Coventry. So much has been said 
in$t that itis for the honour of the house to 
have it thoroughly examined; let a committee 
consider the way, and let Masters be examined 
nt the committee, and not at the bar; that ad- 
mitting not so thorough a disquisition, the 
mace being vpon the table, and the Speaker 
not quick encuch to ask questions ; as Masters 
may retire, and recollect himself, whilst you 
are preparing new questions, how to evade 
vour qucsticas for discovery ; a Committee is 
more Likely to come to the quick and botiom of 
the niatter. 

It was referred to a Committee to examine 
this matter, and to consider what is fit fartber 
to be done to vindicate the huncur of the 
Members of this house. ‘Tbe Committee soon 
after met, and Masters was examined as to the 
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words, and, after much unwillingness to dis- | 


cover who said the words, at last said, ‘ that 
being at Mr. John Howe's house in Gloucester- 
shire, where he was very civilly entertained se- 
veral days, (and therefore did give this account 
with great unwillingness, begging to be ex- 
cused) he did hear Mr. Howe say, ‘ That he 
hoped this session might be worth 5000 gui- 
neas to him;’ bue whether in relation to the 
Trish Cattle commg in again, or what was pre- 
cedent or subsequent in the discourse does not 
vat all remember, 

The Hubeus Corpus Bill passes the Commons.] 
Feb. 7. ‘The Habeas Corpus Bill was read a 
third time, passed, and was entitled, “* An Act 
to prevent the illegal Imprisonment of the 
Subject.” * | 

Resolved, “ That the continuing of any Stand- 
ing Forces in this nation other than the Militia, 
isa great Grievance and vexation'to the peo- 
pies and that this house do humbly petition 

is majesty to cause immediately’ to be dis- 
banded that part of them that were raised 
since Jan. 1, 1663. 

The Speaker reported, That he had at- 
tended his majesty with the Vote relating to 
the duke of Buckingham, and that his majesty 
had returned this Answer, ‘ That he would 
take it into his consideration.” 

The King’s Speech, on concluding a Peace 
with Holland.] Feb. 11. The king came to 
the louse of peers, and sending for the com- 
mons made the following Speech to botb 
houses ; | . 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; I have pursu- 
ed your advice, and am come hither -to tell: 


you, that, according to your desires, I have. 


wade a speedy, honourable, and, 1 hope, a 
lasting Peace, signed already.—Mr. Speaker, 
and you Gentlemen of the house of commons ; 
I told you yesterday in the Banqueting honse, 
that I would give you a speedy Answer to 


your Address about disbanding the Forces’ 


therein mentioned ; and I do assure you, that 
before you made your Address, I had given 


orders for the doing of it, as soon as I should 


be sure of the peaec ; and I shall reduce them 
toa less number than they were in the year 
1653, and shall give direction for the march of 
those who are to return to Ireland, who were 
brought from theace. Aud as our forces are 
lessened at land, it will be necessary to build 
more great ships; for we shall not be sate, un- 
less we equal the strength of our neighbours at 
sea: therefore [ shall recommend it to your 
care to give me means for the effectual doing 


_* & This gave rise to’ the famous Habcas 
Corpus Bill, which was calculated to sect bounds 
to the arbitrary proceedings of ministers, and 
preserve those who fell under their displeasure 
from being sent into banishment, or otherwise 
IMprisoned, without cause, measure, or relief. 
But thoogh this invaluable Bill was now per- 
fected by the commons, and sent up to the 
lords, it did not receive the royal assent till 
some years after.” Ralpb. 


thereof. And this is all I have to say to you 
at this time.” : : 

This Speech produced on immediate Reso- 
Jution; ‘ That humble and hearty Thanks 
be returned to his maj. for his making a speedy 
Peace, and for his gracious Aaswers to the 
Addresses concerning the Standing Forces,” 

The King’s Speech at the Prorogation.] 
Feb. 24. The king came to the house of pecrs, 
where, sending for the commons, be mede a 
short Speech, te this effect : 

“That when his majesty was here last; he 
told them, that the Peace was signed: he was | 
come now to tell them, that it is ratified ; and 
his majesty hopes it will be a happy and s 
lasting Peace to both nations. ‘This, and the 
Spring coming on so fast, tis may. said, He 
knows ‘they wilt all desire to be at home ia 
their several countries, where they may do 
their own business and his majesty’s also. Hiss 
maj. therefore thinks it fit to make a re- 
ces$ at this time; the winter being more fit for 
business and consultation here. In the tnean 
while, his maj. will do his endeavour to satisfy 
the world of his stedfastness to the Protestant. 
Iteligion as it is now established; and of his 
desire for the’ securing of their properties. 
And so, his maj. said, he hath given order to 
the Lord Keeper to prorogue the parliament 
to the 10th of Nov. next.”’* 

Principat Occurrences during the Recess-~- 
Scheme of the Cabal—Campaign of 1674.]} 
Both houses met on the 10th of Nov. and were 
farther prorocued to the 13th of April 1675. 
For the following brief account of the principal 
Occurrences during this long recess, we are 
indebted to Mr. Hume. “ Four days after the 
parliament was prorogued, the Peace was pro- 
claimed in London, to the great joy of the 
people: Spain had declared that she could no’ 
onver remnin neuter, if hostilities were con- 


* “ We cannot take leave of this remarkahle 
session, without observing, that if the leaders 
of the commons had no other motives for their 
measures, than the necessity of espousing the 
cause of religion, of making an abandoned 
court feel the weight and efficacy of parltia- 
ment, and providing for the security ef the 
subject; it ought to be scknowledged, that 
they had done their best to answer all those 
valuable ends: and if, on the other hand, they 
began to entertain any thoughts of making re- 
prisals on the court, for their ill designs on: 
them, that they had approved themselves to 
be as thorough politicians in the one case, as 
patriots in the other: for, by the separate 
peace with the Dutch, they had reason ¢ 
think they had effectually divided Englan 
from France ; by withholding the Supply, and 
breaking the Army in England, and laying s 
fyundation for doing the same in Scotland, 
they disabled the king from making use of 
force; and the Habeas Corpos Bill was both 
a wise and popular expedient to put the iberty 
of the subject out of the power of the crown. 
Ralph. 
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tinued avaiust Holland; and a sensible decay 
of trade was foreseen, in case a rupture siould 
‘ensue with that kingdom. The pro-pect of 
this loss contributed very tmnuch to increase the 
rational aversion to the present war, and to 
evliven the joy fur its conclusion, There was 
in the French service a great body of Euny- 
lish, to the number of ten thousand men, who 
had acquired bonour in every action, and had 
greatly contributed to the successes ut Lewis. 
‘Phese troups, Charles said, he was bound by 
treaty nut to recal ; but he ubliged himself to 
the States by a secret article not to allow thein 
to be recruited. Ilis partiality to France * 
prevented a strict execution of this cugage- 
incnt.—If we consider the projects of the ta- 
mous Cabal, it will appear hard to determine 
whether the end which thuse ministers pursued 
were more blameable and pernicious, or the 
ineans by which they were to cffect it, inure 
impolitic and imprudent. ‘Though they might 
talk only of recovering or fixing the king's au- 
thority ; their intentiou could be nu other than 
that of making him absolute: since it was not 
possible to regain or maintain, in oppositiun to 
the people, any of those powers of the crown 
abulished by late law or custoin, without sub- 
duing the people, and rendering the royal 
prerogative enurely uncontrollable. Against 
such a scheme, they night foresee, that every 
part of the nation would declare themselves, 
not ouly the old parhamentary faction, which, 
though they kept uot in a budy, were stull nu- 
merous; but even the greatest royalists, who 
were indeed attached tu monarchy, but desired 
to see K limited and restrained by law. Je Lad 
appeared, that the present parliament, though 
elected during the greatest prevalence of the 
‘royal party, was yet tenacious of popular pri- 
vilezes, and retained aconsicerable jealousy 
of the crowa, even before they bad received 
airy just ground of suspicion, The guards, 
thereture, together with a small army, new 
levied, and undisciplined, and composed too of 
Englishmen, were ulinost the ouly domestic re- 
sources which the king could depend on in the 
prosecution of these dangerous counscls.—The 
ussistance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed by the Cabal, a considerable support 
in the schemes which they were forming ; but 
itis not easily conceived, that they should ima- 
gine themseives capable of directing and eim- 
ploying an associate of so domineenng a cha- 
racter, ‘They onght justly to have suspected 
that at would be the sole wiention of Lewis, 
as itevidently was his interest, to raise micura- 
ble jenlousies between the hing and lis people ; 
und that be saw how much a steady unttorar 
government in this island, whether tiee or ab- 
solute, would form iavincible barriers to his 
wnbition, Should his assistance be demanded ; 


* Inthe Appeadix to the present volume, 
No. XT, will be found a cunmuus document, 
taxen trum lord Somers’ Tracis, intitled * A 
Scheme oF the Trade betweco Engiaud and 
Drause,” at dais peried, : 


able tu defend themselves, and could bring the 
| 
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if he sent a small supply, it would serve only 
to enrage the people, and render the breach 
altogether irreparable ; if he furnished a great 
torce, sufficient to subdue the nation, there was 
little reason to trusi bin generosity, with regard 
to the use which he would make of this advau- 
tave.—In all its other parts the plau of the 
Cabal, it must be confessed, appears equally 
absurd and aucongruous. If the war wiih 
) Holland were attended with great success, and’ 
involved the subjectiun of the republic; such 
an accession of turce must fall to Lewis, not 
to Charles: and what hopes atterwards of re- 
sisting by the greatest unanimity so mighty a 
monarch? TfLow dangerous, or rather huw ru- 
| inuus, to depend upon his ussistance against 
domestic discontents? Lf the Dutch by their 
own vigour, and the assistance of allics, were 


war to an cquality, the French arms would Le 
so emploved abroad, that no considerable rein- 
forcement could thence be expected to second 
the king's enterprises in England. And night 
not the project of over-awing or subdaing the 
peuple he esteemed, of itself, sutticiently 
odious, without the aggravation of sacriticug 
that state, which they regarded as their best 
ally, and with which, on many accounts, they 
were desirous of maintaining the greatest con- 
cord aud strictest confederacy? Whatever views 
likewise might be entertained of promoting Ly 
these measures the catholic religion, they 
could only tend to render all the other schemes 
abortive, and make them fall with isevitable 
ruin upon the projectors. ‘Ihe catholic reli- 
gion, indeed, where it is established, is better 
fitted than the protestant for supporting an 
absolute monarchy; but would any wan have 
thought of itas the means of acquiling arhi- 
trary authority in England, where it was more 
detested than even slavery itself?—It must be 
allowed, that the ditficulues, aud even incon- 
siotencies, attending the schemes of the Cabal, 
arc so numerous and obvious, that one feels at 
first an inclination to deny the reality of those 
schemes, and to suppose them entirely the chi- 
meras of calumny and faction, But the utter 
Mnpossibility of accounting, by any other hy- 
pothesis, fur those strange meusurcs embraced 
by the court, as well as for the uumerous cir- 
cuaistances which accumpamied them, obliges 
us to acknowledge (though there remains uo 
direct. cvidence of it) that a formal plan was 
laid for changing the ichgton, and subverting 
the constitunon, of England, and that the hing 
and the ministry were in reality conspirators 
against the people. What is most probable 
1 human affairs, is nut always true; and a 
very Insuute circumstance, overlooked in our 
speculations, serves olten to explain events, 
Which may seein the most surprising and un- 
accountable. ‘Though the king possessed pe- 
betratiun and a sound judyment, his capacity 
was cliefly tittcd for sovaller matters, aud the 
ordinary vccurrcuces oF lite; ner bad he ap- 
pheativn enough tu carry bis vicw to distant 
comeqicnces, or te digest and adjust any plan 


o 
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of political operations. 
thuusht twice on any one subject, every ap- 
pearance of advantage was apt to seduce him; 
and when he found his way obstructed by un- 
looked for difficulties, he readily turned aside 
into the first path, where he expected more to 
gratify the natural indolence of his disposition, 
To this versitality or pliancy of genius, he him- 
self was inclined totrnust; and he thought, that 
atter trying an experiment of enlarging his au- 
thoritv, and altering the national religion, he 
could easily, if it filed, return into the ordi- 
nary channel of government. But the suspi- 
cions of the people, though they burst not 
forth at once, were by this attempt rendered 
altogether incurable; and the more they re- 
flected on the circumstances attending it, the 
more resentinent and jealousy were they apt 
to entertain. They observed, that the king 
never had any favonrite; that he was never 
governed by his ministers, scarcely even by his 
mistresses; and that he himself was the chief 
spring of all public counsels. Whatever ap- 
pearance, theretore, of a change might be as- 
suined, they still suspected, that thé same pro- 
ject was secretly in agitation; and they decmed 
No precaution too great to secure them against 
the pernicious consequences of such measures. 
—The king, seusible of this jealousy, was in- 
clined thenceforth not to trust his people, of 
whom he had even before entertained a great 
dithdence ; and, though obliged to make a se- 
‘parate peace, he still kept up connexions with 
the French tnonarch. Ee apologized fur de- 
‘serting bis ally, by representing to hip all the 
‘real undissembled dithculues under which he 
laboured; and Lewis, with the greatest com- 
ane and good humour, admitted the va- 
idity of his excuses. The duke lhkewise, con- 
écions that his principles and conduct had 
rendered him still more obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, maintained on his own-account a separate 
correspondence with the French court, aud 
entered into particular connexions with Lewis, 
Which these princes dignified with the name of 
freudship, ‘he duke had only in view to se- 
core his succession, and ftiwour the catholics : 
and it must be acknowledged to his praise, 


that, though his schemes were, in some parti- 


culars, dangerous to the people, they gave the 
king no just ground of jealousy. A dutiful 
subject, and an affectionate brother, he knew 
ho other rule of conduct than obedience; and 
the same unlinitted submission which after- 
wards, when king, he exacted of his people, 
he was ever willing, before he ascended the 


throne, to pay to his sovereign.—As the king 


was at peace with all the world, and -almost 
the only prince in Europe placed in that agree- 
able situation, he thought proper to offer his 
Mediation to the contending powers, in order 
to compose their differences. France, willing 
to negotiate under so favourable a mediator, 
‘readily accepted of Charles’s offer; but it was 
apprehended, that, fur a like reason, the allies 
would be inclined to refuse it. In order to 
give a sanction to bis new measures, the king 


As he scarcely ever } invited Temple from his retreat, and appointed 


him ambassador to the States.- ‘hat wise mi- 
nister, reflecting on the unhappy issue of his 
former undertakinus, and the fatal turn of 
counsels which had occasioned it, resolved, 
heture he embarked anew, to acquaint -him- 
sell, as far as possible, with the real intentions 
of the king, in those popular measures which 
he seemed again to have adopted. After 
blaming the dangerous schemes of the Cabal, 
which Charles was desirous to excuse, he told 
his majesty very plainly, that he would find it 
extremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to introduce into England the same systein of 
government and religion which was established 
m France: that the universal bent of the na- 
tion was against both; and it required ages to 
change the genius and sentiments of a people: 
that many, who were at bottom inditferent in 
matters of religion, would yet oppose all altera- 
tions on that head; because they considered, 
that nothing but force of arms could subdue 
the reluctance of the people against Popery ; 
after which, they knew, there could be nu se- 
curity for civil liberty: that im France every 
circumstance had lony been adjusted to that 
system of government, and tended to its esta- 
bishinent and support : that the commonality, 
being poor and dispirited, were of no account ; 
the nobility, engaged by the .prospect or pus- 
session of numcrous uffices, civil and military, 
were entirely attached tu the court; the ec- 
clesiastics, retained by like inotives, added the 
sanction of religion to the principles of civil 
policy: that in England a great part: of the 
landed property belonged either to the-yeo- 
maury or middling gentry; the king had few 
offices to hestow; and could ‘not bunself even 
subsist, much less maintain an army, except by 
the voluntary supplies of bis parhament: that 
if he Lad an army on tout, yet if composed of | 
Englishmen, they wouid never be prevailed on 
to promote ends which the people so much 
feqred and hated: that the Roman Catholics 
in England were not the bundredth part of the 
nation, and in Scotiand not the two hundredth ; 
and it seemed aguinst all common sense tu 
hope, by oue part, to govern oimety-uine, whe 
were ut contrary sentiments and dispositions: 
and that foreign troops, if tew, would tend 
only to intlame hatred and discontent; and 
how to raise and bring over at once, or to 
Maintam many, it was very ditlicult to masine, 
‘To these reasonings Temple added the autho- 
rity of Gourville, a Frenchman, tur whoin he 
knew the king had entertained a great esteem : 
“ A king of England,” said Gourviile, ** who 
will be ¢ the man of his peuple,’ is the yreatest 
king in the world: but uhe will be any hing 
more, he is nothing at ali.” ‘Lhe king heard, 
at first, this discourse with some impatience ; 
but -being a dextrous dissembler, he seemed 
moved at iast, and, laying bis band on ‘lem- 
ple’s, said, with-an appearing cordinlity, ** And 
I will be the man of my people.’”—Temple, 
when he went abroad, sovw tound that the 
scheme. of meditating a peace was likely to. 


a 
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Lewis, in a few weeks, reconquered Franche- 
comté. In Alsace, Turenne displayed, against 
a much superior enemy, all that military skill, 
which had long rendered fim the most re- 
nowned captain of bis age and nation. Bya 
sudden and forced march, he attacked and 
beat at Sintzheinm the duke of Lorrain and 
Caprara, general of the Imperialists. Seveuty 
thousand Germons poured into Alsace, and 
took up their quarters in that province. Tu- 
renne, who had retired in Lorrain, returned 
unexpectedly upon them. He attacked and 
defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhau- 
sen. Ele chased from Colmar the elector of 
Brandenburgb, who commanded the German 
troops. He gamed a new advantage at Turk- 
heim. And having dislodged all the allies, he 
obliged them to repass the Rhine, full of shame 
for their multiplied defeats, and still more, of 
anger and complaints against each other.—In 
England, ail these events were considered by 
the people with great ‘Anxiety and concern ; 
though the king and his ministers affected 
great iudiffercnce with regard to them. Con- 
siderable alterations were about this time made 
in the English ministry. Buckingham was 
dismissed, who had long, by his wit and enter- 
taining humour, possessed the king’s favour. 
Arlington, wow chamberlain, and Danby the 
treasurer, possessed chiefly the king’s coui- 
dence. Great hatred and jealousy took place 
between these ministers; and public affairs 
were somewhat disturbed by their quarrels. 
But Danby daily gained ground with his mas- 
ter: and Athugton declined in the sume pro- 
portion. Danby was a frugal minister; and, 
by his application and mdustry, he Lroughe 
the revenue into tulerable order. He endea- 
vourcd su to cunduct himself as to give offence 
to nu party; and the conscquence was, that he 
was able entirely to please none. Lie was a 
declared cuemy to the French alliance; but 
never possessed authority enough to overcome 
the prepossessions which the duke reiained 
towards it. It must be ascribed to the preva- 
lence of that interest, aided by money reimit- 
ted from Paris, that the parliament was as- 
sembled so late this ycar; lest they should at- 
tempt to cngige the king in measures against 
France, during the ensuing campaign, ‘They 
met not tll the 13th of April 1675.” 


pa abortive. The allies, besides their jea- 
usy of the king’s mediation, expressed a great 
arduur for the continuauce of war. Ilollaod 
had stipulated with Spain never to come to an 
accommodation, till all things in Flanders were 
restored to the condition in which they had 
been left by the Pyrenean treaty. ‘The empe- 
tor had high pretensions in Alsace; aud as the 
greater part uf the empire joined in the alli- 
ance, it was hoped that France, so much over- 
matched in force, would soon be obliged to 
submit to the terms demanded of her. The 
Dutch, indeed, oppressed by heavy taxes, as 
well as checked in their commerce, were desir- 
ous of peace; and had few or no claims of 
their own to retard it: but they could not in 
gratitude, or even in good policy, abandon 
allies, to whose protection they had so lately 
been indebted for their safety. The prince of 
Orange likewise, who had great influence in 
their councils, was all on fire for military fame, 
and was well pleased tu be at the head of ar- 
mites, from which such mighty successes were 
expected. Under various pretences, be elud- 
ed, during the whole campaign, the meeting 
with Temple; and after the troops were sent 
into winter quarters, he told that minister, in his 
first audience, that till greater impression were 
made on Franee, reasonable terms could not 
be hoped for; and it were therefore vain to 
negociate.—The success of the campaign had 
not answered expectation. The prince of 
Orange, with a superior army, was opposed in 
Tianders to the prince of Condé, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quar- 
ter, where the frontier was then very fecble. 
After long. endeavouring, thuugh in vain, to 
bring Condé to a battle, be rashly exposed, at. 
Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active 
prince failed not at ovce to see and tu seize 
the paper Ns But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compensated by 
lis behaviour in that obstinate and bloody 
action which ensued. Tie rallicd lis dismayed ' 
troups; he led them to the charge ; be puslied | 
the veteraa and mactinl troops of France ; and | 
he obliged the prince of Condé, notwithstand- | 
tag. his age and character, to exert greater ef- | 
forts, and to risque his person more than in any. 
action, where, even during the heat of youth, . 
he had ever commanded. After sun-set, the: 
action was continued ly the light of the moon; 
and it was darkuess at last, not the weariness, 
of the combatants, which put an end tw the 
contest, and lett the victory undecided. ‘ The: 
prince of Orange,” said Condé, with candour. 
ond generosity, “has acted, in every tlung,, 
like an old captain, except venturing bis lite’ 
too hke a youag soldier.” Oadenarde was af- 
terwards javested by the prince of Orange; 
but he was obliged, by the Imperial and’ 
Spanish generals, to raise the sicge on the ap 
proach of the enemy. He afterwards besievcd, 
and took Grave; and at the beginning of win- 
ter, the allied armies. broke up, with great dis-! 
contents and complaints on all sides.—The 
allies were not more successful in other places. 


Turrkteentu Sussion oF tue Seconp Par- 
LIAMENT. 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session.] 
April 13, 1075. ‘This day both houses met, 
after a recess af nearly fourteen months ; 
whea the king opencid the sessivn with the 
following Speech to both houses : ae 

6 My Lords and Gentlemen; The princr 
pal end of ny calling you now is, to know what 
you think may be yet wanting to the airs 
of Religion and Property, and to pire ee 
the satisfaction of having used the uttermost 0 
my endeavours to procure and settic o right 
and lasting understanding between us; fF, 
must tell you, I find the contrary su much In- 
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boured, and that the pernicious designs of ill men | consideration of your Liberties and Proper- 


have taken so much place under specious pre- 
tenceS, that it is high time to be watchful in 
preventing their contrivances; of which it is 
not the least, that they would, by all the means 
they can devise, make it unpracticable any 
longer to continue this present parlament : 
for that reason, I confess, I cannot think such 
have any good meaning to me; and therefore, 
when I consider how much the greatest part of 
this parhament has, cither themselves, or fa- 
thers, given me testimony of their affections 
and loyalty, 1 should be extreme loath to 
ablige those enemics, by parting with such 
friends; and they may be assured, that none 
shall be able to recommend themselves to me 
by any other way than their good services.—I 
have done as much as on my part was possible, 
to extinguish the Fears and Jenlousics of Po- 
pery, and will leave nothing undone that may 
shew the world my zeal for the Protestant Re- 
ligion as it is established in the Church of 
England, from which. I will never depart.—I 
must needs recommend to you the condition 
of the Fleet, which I am not able to put into 
that state it ought to be; and which will re- 
quire so much time to repair and build, that I 
should be sorry to see this sumtner(and conse- 
quently a whole year) lost, without providing 
for it.—The season of the vear will not admit 
any long session; nor would I have called you 
now, but in hopes to do something that may 
rive content ta all my subjects, and lay be- 
ore you the consideration of the Fleet; 
for Lintend to meet you again at winter.— 
In the mean time, I earnestly recommend to 
you all such a temper and moderation in your 
Proceedings, as may tend to unite us all in 
counsel and affection, and disappoint the ex- 
pectation of those who hope only by violent 
and irregular motions to prevent the bringing 
of this session to a happy conclusion. The 
rest I leave to the Lord Keeper.” | 

Uhe Lord Keeper Fiuch's Specch.] Then 
the Lord Keeper spake as followeth ; | - 

“ My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; The 
solemnity of this day’s appearance is equal to 
the weight and importance of the occasion. 
The matters to be treated of deserve no less 
than an assembly of the three estates, and a 
full concourse of all the wise and excellent 
. persons who bear a part in this great council, 
and do constitate and complete this high and 
honourable court.—The king hath called you, 
at this time, to examine and concur with him 
in the best expedients for the preservation of 
the Protestant Religion, for securing the estab- 
lishment of it by a due execution of the laws, 
for providing for the safety of the kingdom, and 
for the improvement of its honour and repu- 
tation ; and withal, in order to these ends, and 
above all the rest, to unite the hearts of. his 
parliament and people to himeelf, by all the 
emanations of grace and goodness that from a 
en and generous prince can be expected.— 


? oe pet the king is pleased to add, the 


ties; and while he does so, you may be sure, 
that he who is so careful of. your rights will be . 
mindtul of his own too; for he that does jus- 
tice to all,-can never be wanting to himself.i— 
These points are such, as though they be but 
mentioned by the king, though thev are but 
only touched, as I may say, by his golden 
sceptre, yet this royal declaration of himself, 
Joined to what he hath already done, doth not 
only raise all our hopes, but carries in itself so 
evident an assurance, and is stampt by so sa- 
cred an authority, that there remains no place 
for doubting, nothing can be added to the ef- 
ficacy of it.—Ilis maj. begins with the consi- 
deration of Religion. He secs it_is the first 
thing in all your thoughts; and you cannot 
but see that it hath been, and siillas the first 
and principal part of his care.—His maj. hath 
considercd Religion, first, in general, as it is 
Protestant, and stands in opposition to Poe 
pery; and upon this account it is that he hath 
awakened al the laws against the papists : 
there is not one statute extant in all the vo- 
lume of our laws, but his maj. hath now puti- 
in a way of taking its full course against them; 
and upon this account also it is, that, in a 
League lately renewed with a Protestant crown, 
his maj. hath made it one article of that 
League, That there shall be a mutual defence 
of the Protestant Religien.—His maj. hath 
considered Religion again more particularly, 
as it is the Protestant religion established by 
Jaw in the Church of England: he sees, that 
as such, it is not only best suited to the monar- 
chy, and most likely to defend it, but most 
able to defend itself against-the enemies of all 
refurmation ; and therefore upon this account 
it is, that his majesty, with equal and impar- 
tial justice, hath revived all the laws against 
Dissenters and Non-conformists, but not with 
equal severity ; for the laws against the Papists 
are edged, and the execution of them quick- 
ened, by new rewards proposed ta the infor- 
mers ; those against Dissenters are left to that 
strength which they have already. Both these, 
and all other laws whatsoever, are always un- 
derstood to be subject to the pleasure of a par- 
liament, which may alter, amend, or explain 
themselves, as they see cause, and according 
unto public convenience.—For, when we cone 
sider Religion in Parliament, we are supposed 
to consider it as a parliament should do, and 
as parliaments in all ages have done; that is, 
as it is a part of out laws, a part, and a ne- 
cessary part, of our government: for, as it 
works upon the conscience, as it is an inward 
principle of the Divine Life by which good 
men do govern all their actions, the state hath 
nothing to do with it, jt is a thing which he- 
longs to another kind of commission than that 
by which we sit here.—Now, as it relates to 
avernment, it is somewhat an unpleasant ob- 
servation, to sec haw slow many inferior ma- 
gistrates are in the discharge of this part of 
their duty, which refers to the safety of the 
Church against the enemies on bath sides af 
2X | 
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it, the Papists and the Dissenters : for this is 
that which opens mens mouths to object 
gaainst the laws themselves; this is that which 
encourayes offenders to dispute that authority 
which they should obey, and to judge those 
Jaws by which they oughtto be judged. They 
have found a way to make even justice itself 
criminal, by giving it a hard name, and calling 
it persecution.—lTo what a strange kind of 
perplexity do men !abour to reduce this go- 
vernment: if the law against Recusants be 
not executed, the Church of England is aban- 
doned; if they be, all sorts of recusants com- 
plain of persecution, as if the abandoning of 
the Church of England were not in some sense 
@ persecution too.—Let us suppose that pos- 
sible, which the piety and goodness of the king 
hath made next to impossible: but tet it be 
for once supposed, that the Church of England 
were forsaken, her authority made insignifi- 
cant, her government precarious; suppose her 
disarmed of all those laws by which she is 
guarded, denied all aid from the civil magis- 
trate, and that none were obliged to obey her 
commands but those that have a mind to it! 
Would not this turn a national church into 
nothing else but a tolerated sect or party in 
the nation? would it not take away all ap- 
pearance of Establishment from it? would it 
pot drive the Chusch into the wilderness again, 
where she should be sure to find herself en- 
compassed with all sorts of enemies, if at 
least she could find herself, at all, in the midst 
of so many tolerations ?—Seeing then no way 
can be taken, but one side or other will either 
call or think it persecution, the choice is not 
ditticult ;_ it is better to have a strict rule than 
none at all, better ta make the law that rule 


than to leave every man to be a law and a. 


rule unto himself.—Happy is that government 
when men complain of. the strict execution of 
the laws, especially when a parliament is sit- 
ting which can take the truest mensures, and 
where the wisdom of the nation is to judge of 
the interest of it.—In the next place, the king 
hath thought fit to direct your considerations 
upon the safety and honour of the state; 
‘both which are then best provided for, when 
we keep up the strength and reputation of our 
Fieet.—So the Roman state thought, when (as 
the orator tells us) they decreed, ‘ Non solum 
presidil, sed etiam ornandi imperit causa navi- 
gandum esse.’—It is not altogether the natural 
decay of Shipping, no, nor the accidents of 
war, that have lessened our Flect, though some- 
thing may be attributed tu both these; but 


our flect seems rather to be weakened for the. 


present, by bemg out grown, and out-built b 
our neiyhbours.—Now, as the times of cok 
and health are best employed m providing 
against the incommodities and inconveniences 
of sickness and old age; so there cannot bea 
better use made of tunes of peacc; than to 
provide for umes of war; there cannot bea 
greater security against your cnemies, than to 
be always in a posture ready to receive them.— 
Fleets may secure you abroad, but good laws 


are necessary to preserve you at home. No- 
thing recommends the present age unto pos- 
terity so much as the wisdom and the temper 
of the laws that are made in it; for all suc- 
ceeding ages judge of our laws, as we do of 
our ancestors, by the true and unerring rule 
of experience.—In making of laws, therefore, 
it will impurt us to consider, That too many 
laws are a snare, too few are a weakness ia 
the government; ton gentle are seldom obey- 
ed, tuo severe are as seldom executed; and 
sanguinary laws are, for the most part, either 
the cause or the eficct of a distemper in the 
state.—To establish this state, there seems 
not to necd many new laws: some will always 
be wanting; and though all that is wanting 
should not now be finished, yet whatever shall 
remain unbnished, may be perfected in winter; 
at which time, we have a gracious intimation 
from his majesty, that we shall meet again.— 
But, lest your greater and weightier affairs 
should make you pass by things of lesser mo- 
ment, it may not be amiss to put you in mifid 
to provide against the Excess of new Build- 
ings near London and Westminster: it is a 
growing mischief, which nothing but a new law 
can pat a stop to; a mischief which for a long 
time hath depopulated the country, and now 
begins to depopulate the city too, by leaving a 
great part of it uninhabited.—Yet, that you 
may not only entertain yourselves with careful 
and provident thoughts for the future, be 
pleased a little to consider and rejoice in the 
happiness of our present estate.—If we look 
upon the state of things abroad, we shall find 
ourselves in such circumstances, that it were 
great impiety not to acknowledge those mer- 
cies which, by a rare felicity, have distinguish- 
ed us froin our now miserable neighbours.— 
Wars and confusions cover the face of the 
rest of the Christian world; while we have no 
other part in all these afflictions but that of a 
Christian compassion. We are newly gotten 
out of an expensive war, and gotten out of it 
upon terms, more honourable than éver. The 
whole world is now in peace with us, all ports 
are open to us, and we exercise 8 free and un- 
interrupted trafic through the Ocean; and 
we are reaping the fruits of all this pence, by | 
a daily earorenien of our Trade, and in the 
increase of our Shipping and Navigation. Our 
constitution seems to be so vigorous and so 
strong, that nothing can disorder it but our- 
selves, No influences of the stars, no con- 
figurations of the heavens, are to be feared, 
so long as these two houses stand in a good 
disposition to each other, and both of them 
in a happy conjunction with their lord and 
sovereign. Why should we doubt it? Never 
was discord more unseasonable. A differ- 
ence in matters of the Church would gra- 
tify the enemies of our religion, and do 
them more service than the best of their 
auxiliaries. A difference in matters of state 
would gratify our: enemies too, the enemies of 
our peace, the enemies of this parliament ; even 
all those, both at home and abroad, that bope 
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to sec, and practise to bring about, new changes | when they were in their lowest and most de- 
and revolutions ja the Sp eatsieariee ees un- | plored condition, will surely be able to kee 
} 


derstand well enough t 


at the best health may | them from any relapse. You that were able 


be destroyed by too much care of it; an anxious | to make this government take root again, will 


scrupulous care, a care that is always tamper- 
ing, a care that labours so long to purge ull ill 
humours out of the body, that at last it leaves 
neither good blood nor spirits behind. In like 
manner, there are two symptoms which are 
dangerous in every state, aud of which the 
historian bath long since given us warning. 
One 1s, when men do ‘ Quiet mozvere,’ when 
they stir those things or questions which are 
and ouglit to be in peace; and, like unskilful 
architects, think to mend the building by re- 
moving all the materials which are not placed 
as they would have them.—Another is, ‘ Cam 
res parva magnis motibus aguntur,’ when things 
that are not of the greatest moment are agitated 
with the greatest heat, and as much weight is 
laid upon a new, and not always very aeces- 
sary proposition, as if the whale sum of affairs 
depended upon it.—Who doth not see that 
there are in all governments difficulties more 
than enough, though they meet with no intes- 
tine divisions; diticultics of such a nature, 
that the united ‘endeavours of the state can 
hardly struggle with? But, after all is done that 
can be, they will still remain iosuperable.— 
This is that which makes the crowns of princes, 
when they are s.orn by the clearest and the 
noblest utle, and supported with the mightiest 
aids, yet at the best but wreaths of glorious 
thorns, He that would go about to add tu the 
cares and solicitudes of his prince, does what 
in him lies to make those thorns pierce deeper 
and sit closer to the royal diadem than ever 
they did heftore.—No zeal can excuse it; for, 
as there nay be a religious zeal, a zeal far Gad 
which is not according to knowledge, so there 
may be a state zeal, a zeal for the public which 
is NOt according to. prudence, at least not ac- 
cording to the degrce of prudence which the 
same men have when they are not under the 
transport of such a fervent passion.—Hath it 
not been a strange mistake jn some general 
councils, and a mistake which is fatal at this 
day to the peace of the Christian Church, that 
in must of their canons and sanctions they have 
more considered whom they should oppose, 
than what they should establish? And may. it 
Dot prove a piece of as ill conduct in any se- 
cular assembly, to pursue good ends by violent 
means, and, in the heat of that pursuit, to 
choose rather to lose that good they might have 
ee rose than to fall short of any of those 
good ends which they have once proposed unto 
themselves?—My Lords and Gentlemen; The 
king is far, infinitely far, from fearing any ex+ 
cess of this kind here. He knows too well the 
wisdoin, the honour, and the loyalty, of this 
great assembly, to apprehend any kind of error, 
either in your judgments or your affections. 
He does not only find himself safe, but be 
thinks bimeelf armed too, while he is attended 
with such a nobility, such a gentry, as this. 
You that were able to raise the: kiap’s affairs 


' @ flourishing estate. 


surely be able to preserve it in a growing and 

Such pilots need not fear 
a storm. If you could, this consideration alone 

were enough to support you, * That you carry 

Cesar and his fortunes ;’ you serve a prince, in 

whose preservation miracles are become fami- 

liar ; a prince, in whose style Dei Grutia seems 

not to be written bya vulgar pen, but by the arm 

of Omnipotence itself.— Raise up then, by your 

example, the hearts and hopes of all those whom - 
ill men have wrought upon to such a degree, 

as to cast them junto @ sudness, and ioto a de- 

spondency, which is most unreasunable. What 

the Romans scorned to do after the Buttle of 
Canngy, what the Venetians never did when 

they had fost all their terra firma, that men 

are now taught to think a virtue, and the sign 

of a wise and good man, desperare de Repu» 

ica ; aud all this in a time of as much justice 

and peace at home, us good laws for the secu» 

rity of religion and liberty, as good execution 

of these laws, as great plenty of trade and 

commerce abroad, and as likely a conjuncture 

of affairs for the continuance of these blessings 

to us, as evcr nation prospered.under. Con- 

firm the faith then of those that are made 

weak, by shewing them the stedfastness of your 

helief. Give the king the hearts of all his snb- 

jects, by making him a present of yours, Then 

will the king esteem himself g richer prince 

than if be were possessed of all the treasures 
of the east. Then, though this session should 

close in u few weeks, yet it may be perpetual, 
for the fruit it shall produce, aud for the come 
memoration that will follow it, Then will this 

year be a true year of jubilee; and we shall 
have nothing left to wish or pray for in this 
world, but the blessed continuance of his ma- 

Jesty’s long and happy reign over us,” 

The first step the house took after this, was 
to vote, § Their humble and hearty Thanks to 
his majesty for his gracious promises and assur- 
ances, explained in bis said Speech, to preserve 
and majntain ns in the Established Religion, 
and our Properties according to law, and for 
calling us together at this time for that pur- 
pose.’ Which being presented to the king in 
a full body in the Banquetting-House, his ma- 
jesty returned this graciéus Answer, ‘ That 
be bad a great confidence in his house of com- 
mons; and that the said house may be confi- 
dent that he would always preserve them in the 
Established Religion, and in their Libertiés and 


Properties.’ 

April 19. Resolved, ‘“ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty for the 
speedy re-calling of all his sulyects ‘pee out 
of the French king’s service, aud for hindering 
any more from going. over into that service, for 
the future.” . 

Debate on the Bill for restraint of Building 
near Loadon.| April 20. A Bill for restraint 


of Building, Jommess, and Iaoglesures, near to 
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the cities of London and Westminster, was read ; to an innocent person; your subsequent privi- 


the first time. 
Mr. Waller. 


buildings make poverty.’ We are undone in 


lege cannot do wrong to another, athird person. 


The law favours buildings. If} Should it do so, the inconveniencies were 
you build with another man’s brick ur umber, | great. 
the law gives yoa.damage for it, but not the | 
brick and timber. Acain, itis said ‘ that these | 


In effect, by allowing privilege in this 
case, you make ‘ privileye of prorogation’ 
equal to ¢ privilege of adjournment.’ If you 
deliver a man in execution, it is against what 


the country, without building—aAnd yet not: the law has vested the party in, and he loses 


‘build at all. ‘Phe relief of the poor ruins the 


| also all the charges he has been at. 


There are 


nation—By the late Act they are hunted like: judgments in the Case—31 Hen. vi. The 


foxes out of parishes, and whither must they 
go but where there afte houses? We shill 
shortly have no lands to live upon, to relieve 
them, the charve of many parishes in the cuun- 
try is so great. 

Mr. Suwyer. The Act for settlement of the 
poor, does, indeed, thrust all people out of the 
country tu London. This Bill remedies the 
matter: by this increase of building, in a while 
the people will come into such disorder as.to 
destroy the buildings themselves. 

Mr. CAil1.* Saxty years experience has made 
it evident, in fact, that rents have increased the 
more for building houses. London has more 
inhabitants than before the Fire: the circum- 
ference must be subservient to the center. 

Mr. Jones. Ifincrease of buildings makes 
the houses in London of better value, itis a 
great paradox. Whiere is the demonstration ? 
Ts it because rents fall every day? bat if this 
bill be so much against law as to give right 
away, is against it. 

Sir Nich. Pedley. Tt is said that the build- 
ings are not a nuisance at common law. In 
Q. Eliz.’s time, they were judged a nuisance, 
and in king James’s time. Not by statute. 
But when a thing grows too big and inconve- 

‘nient, it isa nuisance. The builders have been 
pardoned by Act, but for the future would pre- 
vent it. 

Resolved, “ That this Bill be withdrawn, 
and that a Committee be appointed to prepare 
and bring in a new Bill, upon the debates of 
the house, to restrain the farther increase of 
building near the cities of London and West- 
miuster, and to remedy the inconveniencies oc- 
casioned thereby.” 

Debate on sir John Prettyman’s Case: he 
bring a Member and detained Prisoner in the 
King's Bench.} Sir John Prettyman’s Case, he 
being a member, and detained prisoner in the 
Kiny’s Bench, upon execution, was reported by 
sir ‘Thomas Meres. . 

Mr. Sewyer. Whether this case be of the 
nature of privilege, or. upon being outlawed 
before his election, is the question. To the 
law of parliament the case of privileging 
belongs. But as to reason, no prescriptions 
show that ever it was done. Prorogations are 
of the nature of several parliaments, and privi- 
lexe commences as if it were a new parliament, 
13 Hen. viii. And in Plowden’s Commentaries 
79, being of the same nature with those cases 
of judgment and execution in time of proro- 
gations No injury can, by privilege, be done 


© Afterwards Sir Josiah, 


Speaker® was then taken in execution, in time 

of prorogation. It was debated and referred 

to the judges, and reported by them to be ac- 

cording to law of parliament, judged in the 

house of lords. It was then ruled that the 

Speaker should not be discharged ; and the 

commons thereupon chose a ucw Speaker. 

It may be objected, That this was a judgment 

given by the lords: but it is answered ; the 

lords were then the proper judges of it, but the 
judgment was confirmed by the commons. 

Many cases that may be immtanced, were in 

the time of privilege, when wrong was done by 
the aggressor. To what purpose has the house, 

at any time, debated limitation of time of pri- 
vilege, if out of the time you delwer the party? 
Martin’s case 28 Eliz. There was then a case 
when a meniber was taken within ‘ 14 days’ 
on a prorogation, which was then the time of 
privilege. But about ‘ 20 days,’ upun report 
of Ferrer’s case, it divided the house in opi- 
nion, whether a time should be asserted, or 
not, for privilege, or defined. The first question 
was, Whether the house would assert a time? 
It was resolved ‘ No; but a convenient time.’ 
The next question was, Whether Martin was 
taken in that convenient time ? ‘ Yca.’ But 
whether the party should be pumshed, because 
the case was doubtful, was the great objection. 
There is the same reason for the one as the 
other, that the member inight attend the house 
without disturbance. Before any person sits, 
he has privilege. The true reason why the 
person in execution should not be delivered, 
as the case is stated, is that the party should 
not be left remedyless. 1 K. James, sir Robert 
Shirley was in execution in the fleet four days. 
There was a Habeas Corpus granted to bring 
him to the bar. It was then declared there 
should be a bill, for the jailors and sheriff’s 
indemnity. It provides that he may be taken 
again, after the session is over, * after parlia- 
meot.’ No punishment for procuring such an 
arrest as that is. 

Sir John Birkenhead would know whether 
Prettyman is in execution for a debt owing to 
any of your members. That may alter some- 
thing of his case. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. In case of a peer’s eldest 
son arrestcd in execution for debt, if his father 
should die, and he become a peer, he shall not 
come out of prison. And will you set Up your 
privileces higher than where privilege 1s born 
with a man, and yet he cannot he taken out 
of execution? Take heed what ye do. 


* Thorpe. See vol. i. p. $91. 
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Sir Rd. Temple. All the ancient precedents, 
before the statute of Ist. Jdmes, will not be of 
any great use in this business. Formerly the 
house had power of punishing the prosecutor 
that put the party in prison, but had no power 
to release the party. Thorpe’s case-was a dis- 
tinction between a debt to the king, and one 
to the subject, and yet has been over-ruled 
since. All precedents befure 1 k. James, are 
out of the case. The preamble of the act is 
general and universal. Sawyer mistakes the 
case, for by this statute * when privileze shall 
cease, the party shall be in execution aguin, 
all proceedings remaining as they were before,’ 
and so persuns concerned not be put to any 
new trouble of process. Would have one in- 
stance, let a member’s taking be when it will, 
that ever he was detained, the parliament sit- 
ting, It is said, the party has an interest in 
the prisoner; so has the public likewise, and 
before the party had any, and you will not 
send a new writ, to chuse another in his stead. 
The case is of great weight, and he would not 
subject the keepers of prisons to any action 
of escape, but believes that persons taken in 
prorogation have been delivered out. The 
reason is thé same whether the party is at- 
tached, the parliament sitting, or not. 

Col. Strangways. We yrant privilege in 
an adjournment. ‘This case 1s privilege in pro- 
rogation. The privilege continues while he is 
a parliament-man. Upon delivering him, the 
parliament sitting, the sheriff is cleared by the 
statute of 1k. Janes. By suffering him to be 
detained, you deprive a couuty, or a borough, 
of a representative. ‘ 

Sir Wm. Coventry. It is a tender argument 
to speak against the privilcge of this house. 
Parliaments now are of longer continuance 
than formerly: and therefore it is an argu- 
ment not to extend them more than formerly. 
The member’s (Prettyman) council quoted no 
precedents in the case to the committee. But 
something so applicable from the bar of the 
* case of a peer’s son’ that he thinks we have 
no reason to extend our privileges more than 
they do. No man will doube but that there is 
such a sleeping of privilege in prorogation, 
which, if awaked, must have power, not only 
to stop, but to reverse the course of law, or 
the next step to it, if it rises. If a member 
be enlarged by privilege, it is restrained to 
those cases where, by that privilege, he might 
be before the statute. You may say, that 
he may serve the execution again when the 
parliament is dismissed: but can the party 
catch him? He that took him before was inno- 
cent, and he must catch hin. It may be he 
has eee, responsible for the debt, neither 
‘goods, nor lands, and nothing but his person 

to be had, and this privilege_is during the 
whole parliament. What may be the conse- 
planes of this? You would have often ‘reme- 

ied buying of places‘in elections ; this privilege 
will be a temptation to do it still, all debts be- 
Ing aid by privilege. This may tend to send- 
ing hither the most unfit men in England, and 
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to put men upon breaking to be here. Let us 
Not give occasion to people abroad to say we 
are rather extending than straitening our pri- 
vileges, and never explaining them. Consi- 
dering especially, that men, by death of wit- 
nesses, (our privileges being longer now than 
formerly) may lose their lands, as well as-their 
debts, and therefore would not agree with the 
committee to send for Prettyman out of cus- 
tody. ; 

Mr. Suwynftn agrees with the latter part of 
Coventry's 4 tae ‘That titles and estates 
may be lost by death of witnesses, when privi- 
lege continues long,’ and ‘ that it may be an 
invitation to bad men to come into parliament.’ 
So that if any act of compassion to the subject 
could be made, to suspend privilege in some 
cases, would be glad offit : but in this case of 
Prettyman’s, belicves it a right, and that when a 
member is chosen, the town and the house have 
aright to that privilege. It is granted that 
any member, during sitting, bas privilege ; hut 
here isthe question, Whethera member taken 
in execution out of privilege has the Same right 
of being released out of prison, as in privilege? 
Ifit be allowed, how will it be answered upon 
an original writ out of time? If you make pre- 
cedents in one case, you must do it in another, 
The objection of ‘a pcer’s son,’ spoken of, is 
not this case ; his father living when he was in 
execution, he had no title to the peerage, but 
this man has. The lords cannot make him a 
new title. ‘Ihe reason of privilege is the pub- 
lic service of the house and place he serves for, 
But one objection.— Privilege is just such a 
thing as is found by precedent, and we have 
but one precedent that gives light, and that is 
Thorpe’s case, the Speaker.” If this precedent 
had been since that statute of 1 k. James, no 
answer could be given to it; but it was before. 
But how appears it that there were no more 
precedents in the case? The reports are short ; 
It appears not plainly that such as have heen 
imprisoned were in time of privilege, but clear 
that they were delivered, the parliament sitting, 
which then sat not long, and this case before 
us could not then arise. For as to the proviso 
in that act to save the officers harmless, it may 
be out of privilege as well asin. 

Mr, Sucheverell thinks not this case so dif- 
ferent from Thorpe’s case as is imagined, nor 
that of a peer’s son so different: a peer serves 
for himself. If this releasing the person to at- 
tend here were to debar a man of his debt, 
would be against it. If his estate be not ca- 
pable to make restitution, and he have nei- 
ther land nor goods, it seems an act of malice 
to keep him from hence. 

Sir Thos. Meres. If aman must be detained 
upon execution, though not mere process, 10, 
20, 30 useful members may be taken out, to the 
destruction of parliaments. 

Sir Rob. Howard finds that we have nothing 
to resort unto in this business as a clear prece- 
dent. , 

Mr. Serj. Crook. Did he think that this was 
‘lex et consuetudo parliamenti,’ would not. . 
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ak against it. He thougbt this case of | 
_as himself; but what passed between the Duke 


Aborpe a settled and quiet case long. He 
was Speaker, and taken in execution, and a 
new one was chosen, before the statute of 1 k. 
James. If once amember taken in execution, 
were let out, or escaped, he was never to be 
taken again upon the same execution, It is 
se that the kingdom loses a member; you 
will allow breach uf the peace above any privi- 
lege of parliainent: the eepitig the peace, the 
very being of the kingdom; there is no super- 
sedeas agaiust execution, the very life of the 
law. Not ‘ morando, eundo, redeundo, lex 
Parliamenti,’ being the usage of parliament. 
Iu so great w case as this, he doubts hunself, in 
what he delivers, this place being the best 
school, and must learn here. Before 1k. James, 
the person in execution being delivered, the 
sheriff brought his action against the jailor, 
and it was a crime and incapacity to take him 
ain. Would not agree with the committee. 
_ Col. Titus. It is no argument that you should 
take away this privilege, because it is inconve- 
nient. Are there not greater conveniences 
that balance the inconveniences? You may be 
deprived of many members of parliament. 
Men may be clapped up that are against a bill 
to be presented here. Better fara mischief 
a particulars, than an inconvenience in gene- 
ral. 

Resolved, on a division 143 to 67, “ That 
sir Juhn Prettyman be delivered vut of the 
custody of the Marshal of the King’s Bench, 
by sending the Serjeant at Arins attending on 
this house, with the mace, to bring him to the 
service of this house.” ; 

Dr. Burnet’s Eramination respecting the 
Duke of Lauderdale, reported.) April 21. 
Mr. Powle reports Dr. Burnet’s* Examination 
at the Committee appointed for the Address 
about the Duke of Lauderderdale’s removal : 
viz. * Ou the 27th *** last, Dr. Burnet was, 
by Mr. Secretary Coventry, ordered, in the 
king’s name, to go 12 miles out of town, The 
occasion was from some words Burnet should 
say to a peer, which were by him denied ; 
whereupon Burnet petitioned the king, but 
was, by the secretary, ordered 12 miles ¢ out 
of town ; speaking with the secretary again, 
he told him ‘ that the king’s pleasure was 
changed frown the 12 miles, to forbid him the 
Court.’ Since, the duke of Lauderdale, in com- 
pany of the archbishop of St Andrews, and 
the bishop of Salisbury, said ‘he would push 
the punishinent farther.’ That, in 1672, he 
attended the duke of Lauderdale, at Holy-rood 
House, to intercede for some conventiclers, his 
kindred, and told him * he fenred if the secu- 
rity was great against them now in the Dutch 
war, there might be rebellion.? The duke of 
Lauderdale replied ‘he could wish that those 
rogues would rebel, that he might send for 
some Irish Papists to suppress them.’ As to 
the matter of the Scotch army, he is free to 


* Afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
+ Busnet, himself, says it was ‘ twenty.’ 
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speak of what others were present at, as well 


of Lauderdale and himself, desired to be excused 
ull the utmost extremity.” 

Address for the Remuval of the Duke of 
ome April 23. The commons agreed 
upon the following Address to the king, fur the 
removal of the Duke of Lauderdale : 

“© We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the commons in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, do, with humble thanktulness, 
acknowledge your majesty’s care for the satcty 
of your pects: in calling us together at this 
time to consult of the best means for the pre- 
servation of our religion aod properties ; and 
though we have great cause to rest assured of 
the continuance of your majesty’s gracious dis- 
position towards us, yet we find, upon a seriuus 
examination of the state of this kingdom, that 
there are great jealounies risen from some late 
proceedings, in the hearts of your subjects, 
that some persous, in great employment under 
your majesty, have fomented designs contrary 
to the interest both of your ma). and your peo- 
ple, intending to deprive us of our ancient 
rights and liberties, that thereby they mighit 
the more easily introduce the Popish religion, : 


‘and an arbitrary form of government over us, 


to the ruin and destruction of the whole king- 
dom.—Amongst those who are at present em- 
ployed under your majesty, we have just rea- 
son to accuee, for a promoter of such designs, 
the duke of Lauderdale, lately created earl of 
Guilford; because we have had it testified io 
our house, by several of our members, that in 
the hearing before the council, of the case of 
Mr. Peuystone Whalley, who had committed 
Mr. John James, contrary to your majesty’s 
Declaration of the 15th of March, 1671, he, 
the said duke did openly affirm, in the presence 
of your maj. sitting in council, and betore divers 
of your subjects then attending there, ‘ That 
your majesty’s Edicts ought to ‘be obcyed, 
for your majesty’s Edicts are equal with laws, 
and ought to be observed in the first place,’ 
thereby, as much as in him lay, justifying the 
said Declaration, and the proceedings theres 
upon, and declaring his inclination to arbitrary 
counsels in terror of your good people.—And 
we are farther confirmed in this opinion by 


‘two late Acts of parliament, of a very strange 


and dangerous nature, which we have observed 
amongst the printed statutes of the kingdom of 
Scotland ; the first whereof was in the third 
session of the first parliament, held there under 
your majesty, c. 25. And the other in your 
majesty’s 2nd parliament, c. @. The hi 

whereof have never passed since . the union of 
the crowns, and are directly contrary to the 
intention of an Act passed here in the 4th of 
king James, for the better abolition of all me- 
mory of hostility, and the dependencies between 
England and Scotland, and for the repressing 
of occasions of discords and disorders in time 
tocome ; and of alike Act, passed about the 
same time in the kingdom of Scotland, by force 
of which said late acts there isa Militia settled 
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ja that kingdom of 20,000 foet, and 2000 +'rew the Address for Removal of ‘the duke of 
horse, who are obliged to be in readiness to . Lauderdale, which are the occasion of bis being 


march into any part of this kingdom fur any ; sent tor hither. 


service ‘ whereio your majesty’s honour, au 
thority, and greatness, may be concerned, and 
are to obey such orders and directions as they 
_ Shall from time to time receive from the privy 
council there.’ By colour of which general 
words we conceive this realm may be liable to 
be invaded, under any pretence whatsoever. 
And this hath been done, as we apprehend, 
principally by the procurement of the said 
duke, he having, all the time of those trans- 
actions, been prutcipally secretary of the said 
kingdom, and chiefly entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of affairs of state there ; and himself 
commissioner for holding the parliament at the 
time of passing the latter of the said acts, 
whereby the providing of the said horse and 
foot is effectually imposed upon the said king- 
dom, and this extraordinary power vested in 
the privy council there : and we conceive we 
have just reason to apprehend the ill conse- 
quences of so great and unusual a power, es- 
pecially while the affairs of that kingdom are 
managed by the said duke, who hath mant 
fested himself a person of such pernicious prin- 
Ciple.—We do therefore, in all humility, 
_ implore your sacred majesty, considering low 

universal a fame and clamour of the said mis- 
demeanonrs runneth openly through all your 
realm, That for the ease of the hearts of your 
people, who are possessed with extreme grief 
and sorrow to seen your maj. thus abnsed, and 
the kingdom endangered, that your maj. would 
dela he pleased to remove the said duke 

mall his employments, and from your 
Majesty’s presence and councils for ever; as 
being a person obnoxious and dangerous to 
the government.” 

Dr. Burnet’s Examination respecting the 
Duke.] Lord Cavendish informed the house 
of one Hamilton who held a Thesis at Leyden, 
oft'a strange nature, avainst the present govern- 
ment, ‘ De- Erato publica necessitatis, for 
which the duke of Lauderdale procured him to 
be knighted, and be was presented with 5001. 
fur it; and had an office given him of secre- 
tary of the inspections in Ireland: would have 
Dr. Burnet called in, who is at the door, and 
interrogated about it. ; 

Sir Nick. Carew. An arbitrary duke may 
caose Dr. Burnet to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, when we are up, for informing us : 
therefore, as we may punish Dr. Burnet, if be 
refuses to speak his knowledge of what we 
shall ask hin, so desires the house may protect 
him, if he rightly informs them. 

Mr. Vaughan. Dr. Burnet comes under as 


bigh an obligation before us, next an oath, that. 


can be : you cannot indeed extort a question 
from him, but you may punish him for refusing 
to answer what you shall interrogate him. 

Sir Nich. Carew would have him told the 
power you have, 

Sir Iho. Lee moves that you mention the 
Words that fell fram him at the committee who 


| 


their closets, not iu the streets, 


Dr. Burnet was brought to the bar. Then 
the Speaker admonished him, That he was sent 
for to speak his knowledge to what he should 
be in:errogated. He then was asked about the 
words which fell from him at the committee, 
and told the power the huuse had to: punish 
him, it he refused to answer, or prevaricated. - 

Dr. Burnet then said ‘ That when he was 
sent for tothe committee he told them, what 
others knew as well as himself he would declare, 
but humbly begged pardon if he did not inform 
the committee what passed in private discourse 
becwixt himself and the duke ; there having 
been some difference between him and the 
duke, it might be thought done in revenge :’ 
would willingly prevent ill things: but, with all 
humbleness in the world, begs pardon of the 
house for his silence, and submits-it to the 
sense of the house..—Then the Speaker asked 
his knowledge about sir Robert Hamilton’s 
Thesis at Leyden, ‘ De Akrario publice neces- 
sitatis.. Burnet said, ‘he bad not read it till 
within.these eight days.” And withdrew. 

Sir Nich. Carew. You have heard Burnet’s 
answer, and desires the opinion of the house to 
his declaring the discourse betwixt him and the 
duke of Lauderdale : he believes it to be some 
thing of a high nature: would call him in to 
declare what he knows, which, if he refuses, 
would send him to the Tower. 

Sir Juhn Hanmer. It is an ill precedent for 
@ man to be put upon declaring piivate dis- 
course : would not have him sent tur in. 

Sir Wm, Hickman. This is not a private 
matter: it concerns the public, and would have 
him sent tor in. 

Mr. Sacheverell fears that Burnet comes q 
fishing to know whether you will have any from 
him. Ifthe matter he knows be dangerous, 
he ought to reveal it ; if not, he is in no danger, 
and of which you are to judge. 

Mr. Vaughan. The common safety is the 
cause. Counsellors reveal their sccrets in. 
‘ That it is 
not for Burnet’s honour to say what he knows,’ 
is no argument, when he seemed to insinuate 
something more he had to say : for the danger 
of the discourse betwixt him and the duke he 
is no judge of. ! 

Dr. Burnet then was again called in, And 
the Speaker told him, ‘ That the house was 
not at all satisfied with his answer, but believes 
he knows something important that fell from 
this lord, which, ifhe concealed, he must expect 
to he proceeded against accordingly.’ ae 

Dr. Burnet then said, “ He shall always 
pay obedience to the authority of this house, 
as becomes him. He never heard the duke of 
Lauderdale say ‘ That he intended to bring the 
Scotch army into England,’ but the duke once 
asked him, ‘ Whether: he thought Scotland 
would assist the king, it he needed them, — 
about supporting the Declaration ?? To which 
he indefinitely answered, ‘He thought they 
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would not.’ The duke replied, ‘ He thougl | Proceevince RELATIVE TO THE IMPEACHMENT 


they would, and that they would bring a great 
many with them.’ This discourse, passed be- 
twixt them the first Saturday in Sept. 1673, in 
the duke’s dressing room, at the Gatehouse, in 
Whitehall.”—He withdrew. 

~ Sir Tho. Littleton. Burnet tells us, . this 
was the substance of Ins discourse with the 
duke; but would have him called in to inform 
them the circumstances likewise, which will 
much enlivhten the thing. 

* Mr. Vaughan would know whether he came 
casually to the duke, or was sent tor by him. 

Col, Strangways would have him asked, what 
Declaration be means ? 

Sir Eftah Harvey would have him asked, 
what he does know as to other matters ? 

Mr. Garroway. About that time he came 
over out of Scotland, you were about the De- 
claration ; if you have a mind to the thread of 
all the counsellors that adviscd this Decla- 
ration, possibly he may give you some light: 
would know of bim whether he was sent for, or 
whether this was an accidental discourse. 

Sir Rob. Howard would have repeated to 
him what he has already said, that he may 
explain himself farther. 

The Clerk, who was ordered to form what 
Dr. Burnet had given an account of at the 
bar, did read it to him, which Burnet did avow, 
and is as follows: “ That coming into Eng- 
land, out of Scotland, the first Saturday in 
Sept. 1673, he went to visit the duke of Lau- 
derdale, at Ins lodgings over the Gatehouse in 
Whitehall, where the duke and he discoursed 
of the affairs of this nation, and of Scotland, 
and particularly coucerning the proceedings of 
parliament touching the Declaration for sus- 
pending penal laws, in matters ecclesiastical, 
and being afterwards asked, § Whether if Scot- 
land being called in to assist the king in sup- 
porting the said declaration, they would assist 
him or not? he answered * He thought thev 
would not.’ But the duke replied, ‘ He he- 
lheved that they would, and that their coming 
into England would bring a great many.’ That 
the duke asking him of the affairs of Scotland, 
he answered, ‘ The people of Scotland, that 
were at such a distance, could not imagine 
what to think of the king’s Speech, and what 
was afterwards done concerning the Decla- 
ration.” Whereto the duke replied ‘ They 
have all forsaken the king except myself and 
jord Clifford.” * ; 


* The Bishop’s own account of this affair is 
‘as follows: “ The house of commons fell upon 
duke Lauderdale, aud those who knew what 
had passed between him and me, moved that I 
should be examined before a committee. I 
was brought hefore them. I told them how I 
had been commanded out of town. But though 
that was illegal, yet since it had been let fall, 
it was not insisted ou. I was next examined 
concerning his design of arming the Irish Pa- 
pes I said, ‘I, as well as others, had heard 
um say, He wished the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land would rebel, that he might bring over the 


OF THE Lonp Treasurer Dansy. 
April 26. Mr. Russel said, He was vlad to 
hear, on Saturday last, an account that the 


Irish Papists to cut their throats.” I was next 
exainined concerning the design of bringing a 
Scottish army into England, I desired to be 
excused as to what had passed in private dis- 
course, to which J thought [ was not bound to 
answer, unless it were high treason. They 
pressed mre long; and I would give them no 
other answer; so they all concluded that I 
knew great matters; and reported this speci- 
ally to the house. Upon that I was sent for, 
and brought before the house. I stood upon 
it as I had done at the committee, ‘ That I was. 
not bound to answer ; that nothing had passed 
that was high treason, and as to all other 
things, I did not think myself bound to dis- 
cover them.’ I said farther, I knew duke 
Lauderdale was apt to say things ina heat, 
which he did not intend to do; and since he 
had used myself so ill, I thought myself the 
more obliged not to say any thing that looked 
like revenge for what I had met with from him.’ 
I was brought four times to the bar. At last J 
was told, the house thought they had a right 
to examine into every .thing that concerned 
the safety of the nation, as well as into mat- 
ters of treason: and they looked on me as 
bound to satisfy them. Otherwise they woul 
make me feel the weight of their heavy dis- 
pleasure, as one who concealed what they 
thought was necessary to be known.’ Upon 
this I yielded, and gave an account of the dis- 
course formerly mentionedt. They laid great 
weight on this, and renewed their address 
against duke Lauderdale.” - 

t At vol. 1, p. 355 of bis History, where it is 
thus related, “ At my coming to court, duke 
Lauderdale took me into his closet, and asked 
me the state of Scotland. I upon that gave 
a very punctual and true account of it. He 
seemed to think that I aggravated matters, and 
asked me, ‘ If the king should need an army 
from Scotland to tame those ia England, whee 
ther that might be depended on?’ I told him 
‘certainly not.’ The commons in the southern 
parts were all presbyterians, and the nobility 
thought they had been ill used and were ge- 
nerally discontented, and only waited for an 
occasion to show it.’ He said ‘he was of 
another mind: the hope of the spoil of Eng- 
land would fetch them all in.’ I answered, 
‘'The king was ruined if ever he trusted to 
that... And I added, ‘ That with. relation to 
other more indifferent persons, who might be 
otherwise ready enough to push their fortunes 
without any anxious enquiries into the grounds 
they went on, yet even these would not trust 
the king, since he had so lately said, he would 
stick to his Declaration, and yet had sv soon 
after given it up.’ Ile said ‘ Hine illz lachrys 
mz: but the king was forsaken in that matter, 
for none stuck to him but lord Clifford and 
himself’ And then he set himself inate a ft 
of railing at lord Shaftsbury.” 
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Navy was in so good a condition; but thinks 
all we give is too little when the Treasury is 
managed to set up private men and their heirs. 
The earl of Danby has acted in it in a high 
and arbitrary manner, and disposed of the 
treasure as he pleased: and has publicly de- 
elared at the Treasury ‘that a new prociama- 
tion is as good as an old law,’ inoves, ‘ that he 
may be removed from the king and his em- 
ployments,’ and that an Impeachment be 
drawn against him. 

Sir S. Barnardiston has no malice against 
this lord, but if the king be well served, he 
cares not hy whom. He has Articles to pre- 
sent the house against him for his ill manage- 
ment of the treasury, and his arbitrary pro- 
cecdings in it. 

The Speaker. The nature of the Articles 
must be first opened, before delivered by the 
orders of the house. 

Sir S. Barrardiston opens them. 
contain many mscarriages in the management 
of the Treasury. And that he should there 
say, ‘that a new proclamation is better than 
an old law,’ causing a person to be hanished 
that prosecuted, &c. And his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in the marriage of his second son to 
Mrs. Hyde. 

Mr. Powle always had, and still has, an un- 
willingness to accuse great men, it looking like 
faction; they being more exposed in their 
actions than other men, are thereby more 


They 
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by his advice. The taking these two great 
branches of the revenue, is like a steward who 
takes all the domains into his own hands, ard 
leaves the lord of the manor a few tenements: 
by this way of farming, he takes all he can into 
his hands, and disposcs of it how he plenses. 
Here have been extraordinary advances upon 
these farms, besides the ordinary revenue 
spent: but is the fleet repaired, or debts paid, 
or stores laid in? All this spent without ap- 
plying any thing to that use: the patents are — 
on record, and may be seen by any body: the 
punishment of one great officcr of state, in 
such cases as these, 1s better than any laws 
you can make: first, Ict us settle the king at 
vome, and theu let us dook abroad: and be 
will undertake the proof of these Articles him- 
self rather than they shall go without. 

Mr. Gurroway sees the Charge against the 
Lord Treasurer wherein he is concerned in se- 
veral things, viz. ‘The precharging the revenue 
of the customs with sums of mouey,’ but he 
that sees what is transmitted to the I:xchequer 
from thence, wall nut find that Article against 
the Jord Treaturer so considerable: except 
some pensions, does not know any thing charged 
on the Exchequer account, wiz. prince Ru- 
pert’s penston, the bed-cliamber men’s, and the 
allowance to the commissinners of the customs. 
On his cognizance, knows no more: but whe- 
ther the liouse will take cognizance of proceed- 
ings in the Exchequer, where the Lord Trea- 


liable to exception; what he does is out of dis- | surer of England is so trusted, and when he 


charge of his duty here: is nut for removing of ; 
one man to mend the prospect of another : all ' 
things are managed in the Exchequer by hio: : 
by colourable and fictitious practices: the Ex- 
chequer constitutions are very excellent ; all ; 
things managed there must be by persons | 
sworn, and are equally liable to the king’s | 
debts, as if persons that acknowledged a sta- 
tute staple : the checks and controuls there are 
pepece evidence of what is done, no moncy 
being paid or received, but a record is kept of 
it: but this Lord Treasurer has removed the 
money into other hands, that thereby no re- 
cord may be kept of it: by this means the 
money is got into private hands, without re- 
cord for itin the Exchequer: by this means, 
no enquiry, either for the king or the subject, 
can be made, what becomes of the money. 
Formerly the trade crept in by smull sums, 
which made way for greater; but now by 
whole sums, tallies by anticipation entered ; 
but he has gone farther: such a patent he has 
abtaincd for his office as no age yet ever saw, 
and hopes no future age ever will see. There 
isa patent granted for the customs, but lhe. 
passes it to another to keep it in his hands, 
till his order for disposing of it, the better to 
invest hinself in them. The patent for the 
excise makes the account to be passed in the 
Exchequer, or else where. In the preamble of 
that patent it is said to be done by the advice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (sir John 
Dancombe, (who at present is not here) but 


doubts not he wall truly acquaint you whether 
Vor. IV, 


it. 


has consulted with the king’s counsel in the 
drawing his patent; will you let no man sit 
easily in lis employments? When you consider 


| his power, he has a vast one by law: and he 


would see the patents, before you make his 
actions crimes: when you come to sce whe- 
ther this patent was surreptitiously gotten, and 
whether sir John Duncombe knows of this pa- 
tent, then you will be better informed to give 
your judgments. , Vor that charge of the Lord 
Freasurer’s saying, ‘a new proclamation is 
better than an old law,’ remembers the charge 
against lord chief justice Keeling about Magna 
Charta. If interlocutory discourses may be 
wrested, therc is an end of all conversation. 
For the charge about ‘ banishing the man 
mentioned,’ he knows the Lord Treasurer's 
tenderncss so much in his actions, that when 
the commissiogers of the customs had turned 
out a man that had an oftice in the customns, 
for misdemeanour, they were to justify it be- 
fore the Lord Treasurer. For the charge ‘ of 
the marriage of his second sun to Mrs Hyde,’ 
he bas heard discourses, but knows nothing of 
If there be any thing in it, itis cognizable 
at law, and why should we take up the cutgels 
tor another man, without that man’s petitioning 
us about it? If he can have no redress at law, 
let him come hither: would have the patents 
seen here, before you proceed any farther. 

Sir Rd. Lemple. In all cases, he has ob- 
served the ‘Treasurer to take the best advice 
he cuuld, and has made the law_his rule in all 
ee within his obserration. ‘Ibe customs 

ss 
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were never so little charged as in this Lord 
Tregsurer’s tine. For the other charges against 
him, which are not public, we do not the na- 
tion service in charying these little things, 
which have more sound than substance : would 
appomt another day for viewing the patent, 
and farther examination of the matter, 

Sir Nich. Carew. Agrees not with Temple's 
motion for another day, he would nut bave any 
criminal inade innucent here, nor innoceut, 
criminal: would have the Articles read, one 
by one, and so receive them or reject them, as 
the? shall be made out. 

Sir John Coventry has an honour for this 
great lord, but has it forno man that would 
alter the government: tle Articles arc new to 
hins, but doubts not but in due tine they will 
be made good, and that some members will 
make them every one good. If you find mat- 
ter in them, punish him, if nut, clear him. 

Lord Cavendish hears few say that the Ar- 
ticles are nota ground of Impeachment against 
this lord: it may be the first article is doubtful 
in law. 

Mr. Vaughan. At the first sight, these Ar- 
ticles are ot a high nature: he thinks the per- 
sons that have undertaken them, have a hard 
part to manage, and it has been ill fortune to 
accuse men in this house, since to accuse is 
to strengthen court parties: for the Articles 
read, men must give their opinions of them 
with their judgments, and must come with all 
their judgments. 

Mr. King would take time to consider of 
these Articles, and not procced hastily upon 
them: he has known great good the Lord 
Treasurer has done: he has paid off the navy 
and army: these Articles are ligh, and should 
be well considered of. 

Earl of Ogle moves to put off the debate for 
two or three days: is sure that wo such thing 
us is alleged the Lord Treasurer should say 
ubout the proclamation, was ever said in the 
council. 

Sir Tho. Meres, Here are Articles brought 
you, and men undertake to prove them. This 
was thought sufficient to impeach in lord Cla- 
rendon’s case: but now people are disproving 
them before they are proved: at this rate, 
every man will be acquitted that shall he ac- 
cused: joing with Vaughan’s motion, ‘ That 
whoever is next bring the Articies as these are,’ 
and he will go to the lords bar with them: 
putting the thing off to another day, is but a 
bye way to lose time, to destroy it: let the pa- 
tents be brought hither to-morrow. 

Sir Courtney Poole speaks to the method of 
“proceeding. This is a great crime, atid a great 
man: supposes that those yeutlemen that 
brought them in, know how to prove them, 
and are prepared to do it; and that others 
that ure not, may have time to consider of 
them: inoves it, 

Mr. Pow/le. He has no intention to engage 
you in a hasty vote; but be thonght these al- 
leged, great crimes: would have a dav ap- 
paiuted to consider, and the patents Lroughie, 


=~ 


and let the officers of the exchequer comparé 
them with former grants: if they be found 
legal, shall comply as much as any man. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Many things must go 
to the innking a man so criminal as fit for no- 
tice in this house; they ought to he great. 
Sometimes a minister of state, in favour, car- 
ries things higher than other men have done 
in their place: would not have the house eu- 
gaved in that which they may not go fairly off 
from. 

Sir Tho. Ice. There must be divers ques- 
tions before you come to impeachment. He 
would do nothing to draw an ill precedent 
upon this house, for any man’s sake. All agree 
that the impeachinent when passed, must be 
carried to the lords bar, aud you are at your 
liberty for your method of proceeding: mem- 
bers undertake the proof of the Articles, and 
will not you accept them? Then comes the. 
whole question, Whether upon the proofs you 
have matter to proceed to unpeachment? This 
way you must go, and have always done, un- 
less you will lose all method of procecding : 
the man is equal to him, in all respects. 

Sir Cha. Harbord. If there be no such thing 
as these Articles, you give a wrong judgment : 
hie has bad the bonour to serve the king under 
seven or eight Lord Treasurers, and by the. 
duty of his place he is to advise with all things 
relating to the revenue: he has endeavoured 
all his time to save the Treasury, but sees he 
cannot do it: so far as he has been acquainted 
with the Lord Treasurer he has not found his 
understanding defective in it; and has won- 
dered at it, that a young man, and a country 
gentleman, should understand it so soon. In 
this business would go as faithfully and as-truly 
as any man: as he has charity for the gentle- 
man that brought in these Articles, so he knows 
many of these things to be otherwise: would 
have you view the state of the revenue first, 
and, if proper, then would enter into the me- 
rits of the cause: he can disprove many of 
these things alleged. ; 

Mr. Garrowey. He thinks it for the interest 
of the Treasurer that you should proceed in 
the articles: but would wave that article ‘of 
the Treasury,’ till the patents are viewed, and 
would have that done to-morrow. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. You cannot do a 
greater right to the Treasurer and your own 
justice than to procecd: he cannot give his 
judgment that any of the Articles are criminal, 
though proved: the proceedings of the Trea- 
sury must be compared with foriner times: you 
are not ripe for the thing now ; therefore moves 
for Friday. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler doubts not but as common 
fame leads this matter, it will be considered on 
the right hand as well as on the left: he be- 
lieves the Treasury will appear as well to-— 
morrow as the navy did the other day: would 
lose no time: he hears it said * that things 
come to be disproved before they are proved ;’ 
when one side says, ‘ money is paid,’ the other 
‘not paid,’ no wonder: he*believes there x 
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pot one penny paid out of the Exchequer, but 
by order, if commissions have ran, legally. 
and fairly, higher than formerly, if one Lord 
Treasurer by cummission has more power 
given him. by his patent than ordinary, it is 
not illegal. 

Sir Edaund Jennings would have no time 
lost, and is confident‘that if the noble lord 
concerned was here present, he would be of 
that mind: would postpone that first Article, aud 
proceed to the rest, and doubts not but the 
lord, upon examination of the whole matter, 
will rather deserve the thanks of the house for 
his good management of the Treasury, than 
their accusation. 

Col. Titus. {fF the Treasurcr has offended, 
it must be in the male-administration of his 
place in the revenue, and until you inspect that, 
would defer the consideration of the Articles. 

Col. Birch. If any thing had been done 
amiss in the excise, would have been so faith- 
fula servant to the Treasurer as to have tuld 
bim of it before he told the house: that the 
Treasury is gone is certain, but as to the Trea- 
surer’s being in fault, hopes he will come out 
purified like gold: if the Treasurer was here 
present, believes he would not have this busi- 
hess go over: remembers that in lord Cluren- 
don’s case, before he gave his consent to im- 
peach him, he would have the Articles proved; 
and if they are not so now, he will be of the 
same mind he was of then: would have them 
read, head by head, and would have some light 
into them presently. 

Mr. Sacheverell moves, as to the method of 
your proceeding: you must first judge whe- 
ther these Articles are criminal, abstractedly 
proved, and, though so judged, yuu must con- 
sider, whether they are such as you will pro- 
ceed upon. 

Sit Robert Howard. You must consider: 
whether the thing done be that, or no, and 
those, crimes, or no: then your time is to give 
_judgient, whether the things done are these 

Crimes, or no, 

Mr. Attorney Montogu. Strange that he 
should be se conversant in the Exchequer, and 
yet know uot the least.of this charge: tor the 
patents, they must be seen, and tor the charge 
of the proclamation, &c. no man walks by rule 
of law in his place more than this lord Trea- 
surer: would have some short tine appointed 
forthe proof of the Articles.—After further 
debate, the house agreed to proceed in the bu- 
sibess tu-morrow. 

Articles of Impeachment aguinst the Earl of 
Danby. | April 27. The Articles against the 
Lord Treasurer Dauby, were this day delivered, 
more fully drawn up, by sir S. Barnardiston, and 
were as follows : 


A Charge or Impeachment against Thomas 
earl of Danby, Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land ; containing several Offences, Crimes, 
aud Misdemeanors of a very high nature. 


I. ** That the said earl hath overthrown and 
violated the ancient course and constitution of 
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the Exchequer, by perverting the method of 
receipts, payments, and accounts, contrary to 
law; whereby the king’s revenue is put into 
confusion, and a wastetul way of expence; to 
the destruction of his majesty’s credit; and 
exposing his majesty’s treasure and revenue 
to private bargains and corruptions ; and hath 
incrossed into his own hands, the sole power of 
disposing almost all the king’s revenue ; laying 
aside the chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and other officers: whereby the 
usual and safe government of his majesty’s af- 
fairs relating to his revenue, and all checks and 
comptrolls are nvoided.—IF. That, a suit of 
law being intended about the Marriage of the 
daughter of sic Tho. Hyde, the said earl caused 
one Mr. Brandly, a principal witness in the said 
case, to be arrested by an extraordinary war- 
rant from one of the secretaries of state; and 
to be kept for some time in close custody , 
during which tine the agents of the said earl 
did labour the said Mr. B. by threatenings and 
promises of reward, not to declare the tcuth: 
and at midnight lre was brought, and examined. 
before his majesty, upon oath; where the said 
earl was present, and assisting: whereupon 
the said Mr. B. did, by the means aforesaid, 
deliver in a testimony, contrary to his own 
knowledge, and against his conscience; he 
being then in duress: by which illegal practices 
his maj. was highly abused, the parties con- 


cerned in the said law suit greatly prejudiced, 


and the truth suppressed, to the manifest ob- 
struction of justice : and all this was done with 
an inteot to procure the said heiress to be 
married to the second son of the said ear!.— 
IfI. ‘That the earl hath received very great 
sums of muney, besides the ordinary revenuc, 
which have been wastefully spent, and far 
greater sums than ever issucd for secret ser- 
vice, without account; the kiny’s debts re- 
maming unpaid, the stores unfurnished, and 
the navy unrepaired, to the discredit and ha- 
zard of the king and kingdom.— IV. That the 
said earl bath violated the rights and pruper- 
ties uf the people, by stopping without autho- 
rity, their legal payments, due in the exche- 
quer.—V. That though the office of Lord High 
Treasurer of Enyland is always very full of 
great and necessary employments, yet the said 
earl hath also assumed to himself the manage- 
ment of the Irish affairs, which were in prece- 
dent times dispatched always by the secretaries, 
and passed in council; thereby interrupting the 
said secretary’s othce; and neglecting his own ; 
and subtily enabling binself, the better to con- 
vert avery great suin of money out of the lrish 
revenues, to bis own private advantage.—VI. 
That the said earl hath procured great gifts — 
and grants from the crown, whilst under yreat 
debts, by warrants countersigned by himself— 
VIL. That about the 4th of Dec. 1674, at the 
hearing of a cause in the Treasury-Chamber, 
some Acts of parliament, now in force, were 
urged against a Proclamation, and coutrary 
to what his lordship aimed at; whereupon the 
said ews!, in contempt of the law, uttered this 
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arbitrary expression, ‘ That a new Proclama- 
tion is better than an old Act ;’ several of his 
majesty’s subjects being present: and, upon his 
lordsbip’s report to the privy council, the per- 
son in question, being a foreigner, and not 
obcying such proclamation, but pursuing his 
right at law, was banished the kingdom.” 
Resolved, &c. “ ‘That as to the Charge pre- 
sented against Thomas earl of Danby lord 
high treasurer of England, this house will pro- 
cced head by head ; and hear such proofs, in- 
stances, and circumstances relating to cach 
Article, as are requisite to an Impeachment.” 
Lhe Impeachment dropped.} On the 27th 
and Soth of this month, and the 3rd of May, 
the house heard severally Evidence and ex- 
amined Witnessess ; and, upon the question put 
ov each Article, “ Whether any tit matter doth 
appear in the Examination of this Article to 
impeach the Lord Treasurer?” ‘They were all 
passed in the negative, * | 
Debate on the Bill to incapacitate Parlia- 
ment-men fiom taking Places.] April 29. 
A Bill was read the second time to incapacitate 
persons trom taking any Offices of benefit, who 
are Parliament men, during parliament, and if 
any such persons be chosen, that election to 
be void. But the borough, or county, may 
chuse the saine porsun again, and that election 
stand good, 
Sir Cha. Wheeler. Wesupposes 100 persons 
in this house that would lay down their lives 
for their country. Itimay be, some few per- 
sons in this house are prisoners in the King’s 
Bench. But this is an extraordinary case: 
persons that have been with the king in banish- 
ment, and they, at the king’s return, for want, 
could not buy places of advantage, whilst other 
men that staid at home grew rich: would 
have posts come upon purticular men, and let 
it be laid on every man’s door, but rather weuld 
have it got upon honour: this Bill is a great 
reflection upon us all, and, without cause, it 
creates a perfect incapacity in a man to serve 
his prince, and country, at one time. After 
all the inconveniencies he has had these 30 
years, thinks he should be highly tempted if he 
take an office: that gentlemen should have 
aria of 4 or 5,000/. per. ann. and those that 
ave been ruined have none! Why should 
not those have offices that have suffered, as 
well as others? Consider the temptations of 
being disloyal in the late times. ‘The king may 
be willing to give a man an office (and he is a 


*“* Whether the Charge against the Lord 
Treasurer was held frivolous or malicious, whe- 
ther sufficient proof was wanting to makc it 
good, or whether he had more friends in the 

ouse than his royal master, on examining the 
foundation, the whole building fell to the 
ground. It must be owned our lights fail us 
in this matter. Bp. Burnet contents himself 
with saying, ‘The majority were for him.’ 
Marvell is expross, ‘That he got off by high 
bribing.’ Nothing is easier to be said, nothing 
is harder to be proved.” Ralph. 


great man that would refuse it}—A man that 
tras done ill, that the king might not remove 
that office to a Parliament man, that has done 
well, and deserves it: strange that the king 
should be so confined! No age wherein men 
were of greater loyalty than this, and now, for 
a few Parliament men that have offices, to 
cast a reficction upon the whole assembly ! 

Sir Rod. Holt. This Bill is in direct terms, 
that no man that serves the king shall be ca- 
pable of being a Parhament mas. 

Sir Tho. Lee is a great enemy to garbling 
the house, as he has heard some say this Bill is. 
It only leaves it to a man’s choice, to stay 
here, or go home, and that when he has an 
office. There are many changes in 10 or 12 
years, when a parliament sits solong. Men 
are altered in some capacity or other. This 
Bill relates to no man’s office now in being : 
knows not but that Parliament-men me be 
compelled to be sheriffs; though, indeed, in 
tine of privilege it is true we may not go into 
the county to attend, yet knows not when in 
prorogation you may not be compelied to it. 
For the reason he has heard from Wheeler, 
this Bill will make the king look that popular 
names may not be an inducement to chuse 
officers from hence, and so may not be de- 
ceived, 

Sir Courtney Poole. This Bill is a garbling 
the parliament, and a new modelling the go- 
vernment, from & monarchy into a common- 
wealth. 

Col. Strangways observes that few are in 
office, that formerly have served the king: 
neutral persons most. The guards. are merce- 
nary, and therefore dangerous. He that bas 
endured all the heat of the day, would have © 
hin reccive his penny. too, but is for no more. 
Would not have those shut the door after them 
that have offices. Never was poor prince, nor 
kingdom, nbused as ours is. No mariners 
paid, and yet those that bought their deben- 
tures at 4 and 5s. per pound, presently paid. 
For the danger he incurs and his service, he 
deserves an otfice. (For office of profit he de- 
sires none.) As for the office of sheriff, no man 
will desire it, unless for Yorkshire. Would 
have all that have offices leave them, and be 
chosen to them again; and the king have hi- 
berty to remove them, and take them again: 
as that of Parliament-man in this Bill. - 

Mr. See. Coventry would willingly quit his 
office, if it hinders him from serving the king 
and hiscountry here, Justices of the peace, and 
the oflice of deputy-lieutenants require atten- 
dance in the country, though those offices are 
excepted in the Bill, Would not for any 
office, or place whatsoever, but discharge his 
conscience here. Some hardships will arise in 
this Lill upon men: Dimmock, Champion to 
tle king by descent, must not be chosen a 
parliament man. That any thing should force 
a’ man to a new election, that forfeits it not, 
is very hard; whereas, by parity of reason, if 
his office incapacitates @ man once, it should 
incapacitate him again. Any man may enter 
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into a bond to his corporation, of 1,000/. when 
he takes an office, after being chosen Parlia- 
ment-man, to be torfeited. Is not your mace 
frequently sent for the gentlemen of the lon 
robe, into the Hall to attend your service 
You are pleased to make use of the privy 
counsellors to carry your messages to the king. 
Formerly they had cushions to sit on, but 
were thrown out of doors, and must they be 
thrown out of doors too? This Bill is not 
consistent with the government, and he would 
lay it by. 

Mr. Vaughan. Though we are Joyal, yet 
there have been parties in the parliaments, 
court, and country ; and, in many things, have 
desired to advise with their country, before 
they give consent. Men have varied in their 
principles, and it is natural for men to do so. 
Where an office is inconsistent with the service 
ofthe country in the person that has it, it is 
reasonable that place should chuse another 
person, and where that place has no jealousy 
to think they shall not be well served, it is for 
the honour of the person to be chosen again. 
Moves for commitment of the bill. 

Serj. Muynard. If you make a law against 
such bribes as are given to come into a place 
to serve here, you would do full as much as by 
this bill. 

Col. Titus. Never had any place at court, 
but what he has had these 25 years. Weigh- 
ing all circumstances, he is against coinmit- 
ment of the bill: there nre reasons against the 
right uf the subject: no reason why any man, 
but a fool oa knave, should be incapacitated 


to sithere. This is some invasion of the king's, 


prerogative. Ifthe king thinks a man quali- 
hed for an office, that is as much as to say 
* You will not trust him that the country 
trusts.’ You may hereby put the king upon a 
necessity of putting unfit men into offices. Sup- 
pose an admiral at sea, either this man must 
Not goto sea, or you turn him out for serving his 
Country. These splendid and extraordinary 
things never yet did good. After the Long 
Parhament had passed the Self-denying Or- 
mane they never did deny themselves any 
* thing. 

Sic Wm. Coventry differs from sir Thomas 
Meres in his motion for adjourning the debate. 
The hand that did it (hiinself) will stand, with 
all submission, to the judgment of the house 
in Its determination, with the same heart he 
brought it in with. The Bill does not provide 
that great officers shall not serve the king. 
Those that have offices may be the safer in 
them, and those that have no places shall not 
get them from them that have. The old way 
was, men were chosen into parliament, after 
they bad been privy counsellors, and hopes so 
still, to be the better able to serve the country, 
and place they are chosen for. You are told 
‘it 3 hard tor an admiral;’ and ‘that the 
Bill is not large enough for the militia officers," 
which may be answered: and all the others 
are no objections for throwing out the bill. 
We have served here a great while, and, it may 


be, his corporation would not chuse him again 
because he has no ofhice, that another may 
serve them better: consider what may be the 
consequence. If qualifications change—and 
not only absence may make us ignorant of the 
affairs of the place we serve for, but our pre- 
sence here may do it to the office also. Edicts 
may meet with a stop in the parliament of Pa+ 
ris, in their verification, but seldom a defeat, 
This case, without this bill, may be so hete. 
In 13 Edw. iii, a writ was prayed that none of 
that parliament should be viscount, (sheriff) or 
other minister, and so it went oat. Here is no 
injury to the person by this bill; if he have no 
mind to the penalty of being chosen again, it 
he have an oflice, he may chuse what he will 
do. Whatsoever fate you give the bill, he 
does highly acqniesce in your judgment, and 
believes, if the bill dues not pass, it may re- 
vive in future parliaments. 

Sir Henry Ford. We find, by experience, 
that offices may he hurtful in parhiament-time, 
but we find that popularity has done much 
more hurt. 

Mr. Finch. Those, possibly, may speak to 
the sense, though not the acceptation of the 
house: the consequence of this bill is, rhav the 
service of the crown is incompatible with that 
here; when you consider a man so that he has 
betraved one trust, to accept of another, he 
will come to his corporation, to be chosen 
again with an il grace. We are not to pull 
feathers thus fromthe king. There was a timé 
when we had wages for our service in partia- 
ment. If no suspicion upon a man then, why 
must an officer be suspected now that he gets 
by it? Ifthought necessary that he should have 
an estate that is chosen a parliament-man, by 
increasing it he is the better qualified; having 
the better stake, and the more reason to sup- 
port his property. In that writ mentioned of 
Edw. iii. there 1s a clause, ‘ that no lawyer 
should be chosen a parliainent man.’ The 
character of that parliament was, ‘ Indoctum 
Parliamentum.’ And lord Coke observes, 
‘ that not one good law was made in that Be 
liament.’ And if we should now say no law- 
rer, nor officer, should be a parliament-man, 
it is in effect to say, no person that understands 
the business of the nation shall be. For bust- 
ness of the country, gentlemen may have expe- 
rience, but for affairs of state they must be tn- 
formed from officers of state—Self-denial, is 
not so plausible an argument tor this bill, If 
the king knows not able men here, where shall 
he send, hue and cry, after them im the 
country ? The consequence will be, hy must 
have all officers of Statc out of the Lords 
house. = . 

Sir Wm. Coventry sees that the. sense of the 
house is against the Bill; and whether ¢ ré- 
jected’ or not ingrossed’ he the question, is 
indifferent ; but the country would think better 
of it, ifthe question were § not ingrossed’ than 
‘ rejected.’—The Bill on a division was re- 
jected, 145 to 113. jena 

May 5. Resolved, “ That an Address be 


ad 
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presented to his majesty that he would be | 


pleased to issue furth his Proclamation ‘or the 
speedy Recalling those his subjects that are 
now iv the service of the Freach king, and for 
the preventing any more from going over into 
that service.” 

Resolved, ‘‘ That a farther Address be pre- 
sented to his mnajesty concerning the duke of 
Lauderdale:” (the question for adjourning being 
carried in the negative,) 119 to 99. 

The King’s Answer to the Address against 
the Duke of Lauderdale.} May7. Mr. Se- 
cretary Woilliamson* acquainted the louse, 
That, having received their commands, to 
know his inajesty’s pleasure when he would be 
attended with a further Address concerning 
the duke of Lauderdale; that his may. had 
been acquainted with it: but before that he 
received the order of the house to know his 
majesty’s pleasure, his majesty had given di- 
rection for an Answer to the first Address, 
which be delivered in writing, and the same 
was read as follows : 

“ C. R. His maj. bas considered of the 
Address against the duke of Lauderdale, and 
the Reasous accompanying it. As to the acts 
of Pee mentioned to have been passed 
in Scotland, his maj. observes, that the first of 
those acts was in the year 1663; which was 
long before the duke of Lauderdale was his 
Majesty’s commissioner in that kingdom: the 
latter was in pursuance of the furmer. As to 
the words, by the time of Mr. Penistone Wha- 
leye’s case, bis naj. perceives, that if they had 
been spoken, they must have been spoken be- 
fore the last act of General Pardon: and his 
maj. being sensible how great a satisfaction 
and security the inviolable preservation of the 
former act of indemnity and oblivion has 
been to all his subjccts, cannot but apprehend 
the dangerous consequences of inquiring into 
any thing that has been pardoned by an act of 
General Pardon, lest the exainple of that might 
give mep cause to fear their security under the 
rst Act of Oblivion.” 

Lhe King’s Answer to the Address for re- 
calling the English Forces.] May 8. Mr. 
Secretary Coventry delivered the King’s An- 
swer to the Address about recalling the English 
Forces out of France ; which was as follows : 


* «Tn a Jetter froin sir Wm. Temple to his 
father, dated March 27, 1674, notice is taken 
of a bargain, which had been made between 
Jord Arlington and sir Joseph Willianson, for 
the Secretary's place : the latter was tu give 
60001. for it, and the former was tu resign it, 
as svon as lord Sc, Albans should be wiiling to 

art with the Chamberlain’s Staff, for which 
ord Arlington had agreed to pay him 10,000/. 
On the ist of Sept. this bargain was execyted ; 
and on the 14th, the public was informed hy 
the Gazette (No. 420.) that those two removes 
were made ‘im reconipence of the long and 
faithful services of sir Joseph Williamsun, asa 
clerk of the council ; and uf lord Arlingtou, 
as secretary of state.” Ralph. 


“ C. R. His majesty having received an 
Address trom the house of commons, con- 
cerning the Recalling such of his subjects as 
are soldiers in the French king’s service, hath 
thought fit to return this Answer: That such 
troops of his subjects as were in the most 
Christian king’s service, before the last treaty 
made with the States General of the United 
Provinces, and were not, by that, to be re- 
called, as they are at present become incon- 
siderable in their numbers, so his majesty cun- 
ceiveth that they cannot be recalled without 
derogation to his honour and dignity, and pre- 
judice to the peace he now enjoyeth, and hath 
publicly professed to maintain with all his 
neighbours. But as to the prohibiting the 

oing over of any more, his ma). will renew his 
roclamation, and use all other effectual weans 
both to forbid and hinder it.” 

The farther consideration of his majesty’s 
Answer was adjourned to the 10th. 

Debute on the King’s Answer.] May 10. 
The house proceeded to take the above An- 
swer into consideration. 

Sir Tho. Litt/cton. Here is an Answer 
from the king: desires that what is said upon 
it may not be thought to reflect upon the king, 
but onthe authors of this Answer. He thinks 
it a very ill one; so hivbly prejudicial to the 
people, and destructive to the king ! Would 
clear the matter of fact: the Auswer is, ‘ Such 
of his subjects in the most Christian king's 
service. It is no unusual thing to call him 
‘the French king’ in parliament ; but be rests 
not upon that. Would be info:med, whether 
by the late peace we made with Holland, the 
king is left tree, and at full liberty, to keep 
these men actually in that king’s service. How 
contrary would it be to his honour, if against 
no treaty, nor article (fettered) to recal thew? 
Under that Proclamation mentioned, all this 
mischief is grown, The number of English 
focces there is now great; 8600 inen at least. 
The duke of Monmouth’s regiment, and the 
Irish, go a great way in the number, besides 
the Scotch. Great numbers going into France 
is no breach of the treaty; but into Holland, 
isa breach. Would have that cleared. It 
we thank the king for this Message, we do 1t 
for sendivg men over into France. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. That treaty does not 
command the forces to stay; but it is enough 
to tell you, that by that treaty the king 1s not 
obliged to recal those troops. It is no error’ to 
call the k. of France ‘ the most Christian King,’ 
as all the world besides callbim. He tells you, 
ou his reputation, by all he knows, there are 
not above 2000 of these forces in all, The 
king, besides, tells you of his Proclamation, 
and ‘ will use all other effectual means to pre- 
vent more going over.’ Is this such an abuse 
to the nation, and such a horrid thing? ‘This 1s 
an advice to the king, in athing he is entrusted 
with. This is not to be murmured at, but 
thanked for, to give you such an Auswer, 
against his prerogative. Do you believe that 
the king, in making peace with Lollaud, did 
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write no respectful letter to the king of France? 
And just at that hour of the king’s mediation 
of peace, and ambassadors for it, to do such a 
partial act as to recal these men ! Shall he be 
considerable neither un one side, nor the other, 
nor in mediatorship? Suppose the king was 
resolved to do it ; it isnot proper now. Can- 
not he keep a word, or a promise ? What, if 
the king make a promise, and the h. of com- 
mons break it, of what value will it be for the 
future ? If you desire a farther explanation of 
this Answer, you may. But he thinks it a 
great condescension in the king, as it is al- 
ready. 

Mr. Garroway observes many things to be 
debated, peace and war. The thing is lodged 
and he will not break into it, nor meddle with 
it. We are not ready yet for a conclusion of 
our opinions ta this Answer, If we open the 
matter of fact, see how we contribute to 
France’s greatness. The king’s honour, crown, 
and dignity are concerned init. If the Low 
Countries and Flanders should be conquered, 
knows not what our condition will be. We 
know of no obligation to the numbers of men 
in France, and so can say nothing to the recal 
of them. Moves to have the king’s Answer 
debated in a Grand Committee. 

Sir Tho. Littleton seconds the motion, to 
come the better to the right understanding of 
the matter. Coventry has yielded the matter, 
that no treaty does nnpose the staying of these 
forces on the king. Jf any thing falls from 
him, out of zeal to his country, desires pardon; 
but if we let those things go, we give the 
greatest blow both to our country and the can- 
tederates imaginable. 

Mr. Sec. Cuventry. What he said was, 
‘the Treaty of Holland obliged it not.’ 

Sir Thu. Clarges conceives, that where the 
hing is dishonoured, and there isa contempt of 
his Proclamation, and a violation of his ho- 
nour, we are concerned. The Messace tells 
you, that ‘ the king has sent out his Procla- 
mation to forbid all;’ but, by Ictters from the 
ports, we are informed that recruits gu fre- 
quently over into France, 3 James, ch. 31. 
‘No officer can go into any foreign service 
without taking the oaths of allegiance.’ At 
Dover that has nut been done; they go over 
as if they were to be instructed in the Popish 
telizion; to our destruction; and by that law 
Mentioned, ‘ bonds are to be entered into, and 
oaths (and all retarned into the Exchequer) 
to practise nothing against that oath.’ This 
going over iy to the dishonour of the king, and 

danger of religion. ; 

Col. Birch sees many that speak, crave 
grains of allowance : he has most need of any, 
and hopes he shall not be denied them : is for 
a Graud Committee: if this thing be well done 
hardly any thing else can be ill done. He 
fgrees that war and peace are in the king's 
hand; but he thinks that in this business of 
the peace with Holland, the king asked the 
advice of this house. You are embarked in 
it, and the miscarriage will be the fault of this 


“matter of enquiry. 
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house: would not quarrel with any of oug 
neighbours, but especially not with tbe great 
prince on the other side the water; but better | 
now than at anothér time: while the people 
are under dissatisfactions, he knows no otber 
way to satisfy them but in this house, and no 
ws aga but ina Grand Committee. 

r. Sec. Coventry. A peace there was ad- 
vised in this house, but not this peace: the 
terms the king made himself, and he would not. 
have Birch tell you what the articles are, or 
should be. | | 

“Sir Ch. Wheeler observes, that great things 
are brought into this house, and still prove but 
For the term of ‘ the 
French king’ spoken of, when we have wars 
we say so of him, and what have we got by’ 
it? In all foreign affairs they come up to the 
title of the British king’ with us. Of these 
men in the French service, he looks upon the 
Scotch guards as a thing particular to their 
nation, who have been in France sixty years 
at least in that capacity; the rest ure the 
duke of Monmouth’s regiment, and sir George 
Hamilton’s; col. Churctull’s regiment being 
reformed into the duke of Monmvuuth’s (some- 
times we are forced to be quit of the Irish, 
and now we must recal them.) He cannot 
inform himself, any way, of above 1000 horse : 
when you have made all these means to pre- 
vent their guing over, idle fellows will go. 
[He was taken down to Order. ] a 

The Speaker. Itis disorderly to take a man 
down, before you know what he will say, 

Sir Ch. Wheeler goes on. You can stop 
them no more than you can the exportation of 
wool: here came over German and French 
gentlemen of the horse, to buy horses ; and 
there goes over, at least, a man to three 
horses; and so, many men under that pretence 
steal over. If there be not above 8000, how is . 
the honour of the nation exposed! He fears 
the honour of the nation as much as another, 
but would have a reason for his fears. | 

Lord Cevendish. It is said ‘there are not 
above 2000 English and Irish.’ It is strange 
there should be no more. They won two 
battles for the French, the last summer, by 
their own confession, and are a nnmber to do 
the like this summer: would go into a grand 
committee. : 

Sir Edw. Jennings. The king tells you, 
‘he will use all ettectual mcans for preventing 
the going over of more men into France.’ If 
that be so good an Answer, return thanks 
for that part of the Answer; and, when that 
is done, go into a grand committee to consider 
the rest. 

Sir Tho. Meres, Whrat part of the king’s 
Answer will require a farther Address to the 
king, will be the subject-matter of the grand 
committee’s debate. It may be, Thanks to his 
maj. will be a part; we know not: cees it 
contended, ‘ that the forces in France, before 
the Treaty, are not obliged to be recalled ;’ 
but the objection must be thoroughly under- 
stood at the committee. Noman can say that’ 
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there is any thing in our Address covtrary to 
any treaty. 

Mr. Waller, He has formerly seen how 
dear our meddling with peace and war has 
proved to us. We have no light nor measure 
at all in such things. All that comcs to the 
king is from his own and foreign ambassadors. 
These enquiries have been very fatal and costly 
tous. he house, in the last Treaty with 
Holland, gave advice; and the king ten it. 
Now it falls out properly, to sec how that ad- 
vice has been infringed ; followed, or not fol- 
lowed.. It is the nation’s glory to have the 
king the mediator of peace, and Christian 
commisseration requires it. The thing is of 
great weight, and would go into a grand com- 
inittee, 

Sir John Ernly. Since you have had a 
question firsted, and seconded, ‘ for Thanks 
for that part of the king’s Specch, of his etlec- 
tual care to prevent the going over of more 
forces,’ you ought to put it, 

Mr. Sec. Wilhanson. Here are two ques- 
tions; one, the main question, about Thanks, 
&c. and the other, for going into a Grand 
Committee. If the matter be opened, doubts 
not but the whole Answer will require your 
Thanks, Supposes the thing may be done in 
the hodse, as well as in the Grand Committee. 
He is but young in it, and Icaves that question 
@s you please. 

Mr. Donic. To the first part of your Ad- 
dress you have a denial ; to the second you 
have no Answer at all. There are several 
forces gone over since the Address: but men 
being seut away, and the thing depending, 
would therefore have it go to a grand com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. We has heard the king 
aay,‘ Have not the ieee a standing order, to 
stop persons? Must he send them one every 
week ?” 

Mr. Hale. There are few in number, in- 
deed, of these forces left, because they are 
most killed: he knows he saw upon the road 
80 in a company: They land at Boulogne, and 
will not land at Calais, because in view of the 
packet-boats: the duke of Monmouth’s regi- 
ment is recruited by these men, and Turcune’s 
army had been lost without them; and it is 
said in France, ‘ they set the crown upon the 
king of France’s head.’ He has lately had op- 
portunity to know it in Trance. 

Mr, Vaughan. Your vote cannot make 
that to be, which naturally is not, viz. ‘ Thanks 
for the Answer, and that it is satisfuctary.’ 
Possibly there may be a league in the case, 
and the king’s honour concerned; and when 
we come frecly to debate it, in a Grand Com- 
mittee, we lay aside all these considerations. 

‘The House then resolved into a Grand Com- 
mittee ; sir Charles Harbord in the Chair. 

Mr. Gurroway. This is one of the serious- 
est businesses tliat ever was in the house : 
would du nothing in it, to involve the nation 
Ina war; but it staggers him to hear the king’s | 
obhgaton named; but yet what that obliga- 


his itricate. 
| thet is no part of our Address. 


tion is, not spoken of. Whether it be a trea- 
ty, or no; for what time, or on what condi- 
tion, if declared, we may avoid that rock of a 
war. All we have told us is but a penny- 
worth of news in the Gazette every week. 
Sometimes we know things that they do not 
tellus. Let them set us up some marks where- 
by we shall not touch upon the king’s honour, 
and they will be good guides to us for uur de- 
bate. The king of France is ready to uver- 
run us all, if his conquests go on, 

Sir Rd. Temple. If the Proclamation re- 
calls not these forces, he would go as farina 
Bill iv it as nay be. Proposes a farther Ad- 
dress to the king, ‘to recal all persons gone 
over since the Holland peace.’ 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. How difficult is it to 
meddle, or come to any resolutions, in things 
where the facts are not known? He is not to 
answer for the king France's violences and 
oppressions. It is said he took Treves for his 
convenience only, and on intercession of let- 
ters, to break the neutrality of that place, he 
took that town himself into his possession. 
As soon as that spark fell upon the Palatinate, 
the king offered a mediation at Cologne.* 
Some matters are such in these affairs as can- 
not be Jaid open unto you. He thinks that 
the king will do more than he says. It is our 
great interest to balance the matter with Hol- 
land. He is as jealous of the successes of 
France as any man; and if this alliance be 
made with Holland and Denmark, and they 
strengthened by sea and laud, we ought to 
think of that balance. When the peace shall 
be made, it is our ipterest to have it go through 
the king’s hands. You were told of an excep- 
tion, at Vienna, against our mediation ; but he 
hears nosuch thing, Give this matter the best 
end you can, it will hazard our mediation. 
France has paid Sweden, though but a stan- 
der-by, and neutral; aud whilst we show such 
Q partiality as this recalling the forces will be, 
it will put the French king upon providing for 
himself, as not trusting our mediation. He 
fears that declaring ourselves so generally as 
is proposed in the recalling these forces, and 
being not obliged to it by the treaty of Hol- 
land, may be a just exception against our me- 
diation, and may encourage France forsaking 
us in the general treaty ot peace; they disco- 
vcring we are declaring partialities, and so will 
reject us, 

sir Tho. Littleton. The second sort of men 
are gone into France, since the Holland peace: 
the first are wholly omitted in the Answer: 
doubts that the last part of the king’s Auswer 
It is a general prohibition, but 
The king tells 
you, ‘ He will take any farther way to prevent 
their going over.’ If taken in a general sense, 
he is uut satsfied that it is an Answer to our 
Address. As to that of the old men there, he 
says that there was no Arucle to the contrary, 


* Sir Joseph Williamson himself was one of 
the Plenipoteatianies, 


a 
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but that the king might recal them: easy to 
know a secret article—No man to go into 
France or Holland—But the going into France 
is so public, the private article is now as pub- 
lic. How know we what promises have passed 
from the king about these forces? he knows of 
none, nor is willing to believe any ; being only 
spoken of by way of supposition: Williamson 
said, ‘ We, not knowing the intimacy of things, 
might be deceived.’ But it is as certain, that 
the French king has taken Treves for his con- 
venience, as that he has made this war for bis 
glory. And farther, he tells you, ‘ That the 
business of the Palatinate happened through 
the neglect of the interposition of the king of 
England.’ .Is sorry to hear the authority of 
the king of England was employed to hinder 
the elector : he might not have been so over- 
run—It is said, ‘ this recalling, &c. would pre- 
judice our mediation.’ Is one of those who 
understands not how the mediation can stand 
to the good of England. He apprehends that 
the king, without the assistance of the parlia- 
ment, could not carry a war on against Hol- 
Jand: and is afraid that the authority and 
figure the king has in his neutrality would be 
made use of for the French advantage; there- 
fore desires the king may now be put out of 
that capacity of mediation, to make the king 
of France a terror to all Christendom. To 
continue France in all these acquisitions, and 
secured an all, or the greatest part. The con- 
federates wasted, and the French army main- 
tained in the bowels of the confederates coun- 
try, scarce reparable in this age. If the con- 
federacy be dissolved before the French be re- 
duced back to France again, the most ruinous 
thing in the world! when once the conte- 
derates dissolve, and France in this high pos- 
ture, fears that the confederacy is never to be 
renewed to the end of the world. He speaks 
like an ordinary man ;. you have his good will. 
It is a plain thing ; he sees no good we can 
have at the confederates are broken, and 
We strive to put the French king into that for- 
midable condition, that we should be afraid 
to anger him now, what will it be to anger him 
then, when the confederates are broken ? he 
must have Dover, hecause he is angry with us, 
and over-run us at last, as he has done others. 
[Exceptione being taken by Mr. Sec. Coventry 
at what fell from him, thus explains himself. ] 
The king not to be in such a mediation as to 
leave the king of France a terror to all the 
world. 

Mr. Garroway. If we were off from France, 

all the world would put us upon being me- 
diators, 

Col. Birch. Littleton’s words were, ‘ such 
& mediation as may make the king of France 
a terror to all Christendom.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. The words are to be written 
down, that to eternity the world may know 
what the opinion of this house was. 

Col. Titus. It belongs to the gentleman to 
explain himself. ‘ As if the king should be so 


dnconsiderable as not to be mediator.’ If any 
Vor. IV. | 


interpret the words so, the gentleman must 
explain himself; and he has done it, and sees. 
no reason why the words should be set 
down. 

Sir Win. Coventry begs leave to pass by what 
has passed, as a parenthesis, and proceed to. - 
the business. -It is good news to hit that the 
balance of France was so near being made by 
these forces. When France first made an in- 
road into Holland, how long was it before 
there was any thing to luok her in the face! 
France sees, by that, the danger of letting the 
confederates come together. When disunited 
and peace, no such thing as balance. ‘That no 
predominant power be a terror to the rest, is 
our true balance between France and Spain. 
He wishes that the dust was a little shaken 
from the balance in the matter. He has not 
heard that mediations have been of such a 
value as to leave out the aid of a kingdom for 
them. He does not think that this withdraw- 
ing the forces would make us improper for 
being mediator, for some times mediations 
may help tu obstruct peace as well as make 
peace. Many others are admitted fur mcdia- 
tors as well as we. He has heard of the state 
of Venice, and the pope, and respects are sel- 
dom refused when offered as mediation: fears 
that the prevalency of France will spoil our 
markets more than any thing. When she has 
got peace, we are like to have a hard. market. 
We can buy our wines but of one chapman 
then, but if France be brought low, you have 
choice of chapmen for any wares she can carry 
to inarket. Will offer something to the mat- 
ter of recalling these forces. Does not con- 
ccive it possible to have these furces back, or 
prevent others going over, unless it be before 
Holland have peace with France, It was in- 
tended by the king and his ministers, that no | 
more should go over; yet they do. As long 
as regiments and officers are there, it is his in- 
terest to have them recruited, to keep the 
troops up to sucha degree, The root will 
draw nourishment as long as it grows in your 
garden, and to destroy it you must pluck it up. - 
When the thing is rightly considered, hopes 
the king will have other thoughts. There ap- 
pears no treaty between France and Holland, 
and is confident that there is none. We have 
no treaty yet finished with Holland to establish 
commerce, and helieves we would not send 
subjects to assist the king of France, to make 
him greater, until that be settled. It 1s a pro- 
bability, that after France has made peace, 
and ever shall be in a condition to reckon with 
us, they will do it, for making peace without 
them, as well as for withdrawing men away 
now. It is not ordinary for princes to be 
bound up thus; the honour of a prince, at 
home, is the maintenance of his subjects ; 
and, abroad, not mistaking his interest. Did 
the king intimate he was to send no more for- 
ces? ifthe French king has used means to 
draw men over, he has cancelled all obliga- 
tions to the contrary ; therefore he hopes, that 
there is nothing ia the whole matter but what 
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we may have a gracions Answer to; and is | pure matter of edvice, and the king tells you 


for the Address for recall of the forces. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. All the long discour- 
ses here have been, ‘ Whether we shall go to 
war with France, or no.’ As to the com- 
panson of the © plant in a garden,’ the best 
unswer to experience is experience. There is 
not one English pair of colours in Holland, and 
yet more men gone over ito Holland, by 
thrice the number, than into France. These 
are things that cannot be avoided. A man of 
honour breaks not his word with any man, but 
much less where he is most obliged. If there 
should be any such agreement of no more ac- 
ccptance of our troops, ‘the eagles will go 
where the carcass 1s,’ where money is. More 
of our men have come over to Holland from 
the French army than we have sent into France. 
Should the world take notice of any unanimity 
betwixt you and the king, let all men lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and declare, whether 
the king can recal these forces with his honour. 

Col. Birch. Iingland is of that spirit, rather 
to desire to know the worst of a danger, than 
‘stay till to-morrow for it. You are told of 
‘ secret engagements that may prostrate the 
honour of the king.’ In this case here is an 
end of your debate. Either we must debate 
thus, or consider how the interest of the nation 
is. The king cannot miscarry when he goes 
into this battom. There are 90 in a 100 against 
France, all England over. You may make war 
with France with the money he overbalances 

ou in your trade, which you get, like bees, by 
industry : reinembers that if you had not only 
made peace with the Dutch, but told the king 
of France why you did it, you had not now 
debated this matter here. If you will not ad- 
Journ the debate, put the question. 

Mr. Sawyer, Whenever you demand right 
you stick to it. As on the imprisonment of 
one of your members, there is either cause 
shown for it, or else you deliver him. You 
have made Address upon Address for him, 
and if not released you adjourn, as in lord 
Arundel’s case, in the lords house.* Where 
an Address for a thing is matter of advice 
only, and not of right, you have always ac- 
quiesced in the king’s Answer. If it be a de- 
miand of right, he is for adhering ; but it being 


* See vol. il. p. 125. This was in 1626, 
when the earl of Arundel was committed to 
the ‘Tower tor being too severe in language on 


Jord Spencer, concerning the marriage of his. 
eldest son, Henry, lord Makravers, to the lady: 


Eliz. Stuart, eldest daughter to the duke of 


Lenox; which, it was alleged, was done-con-. 


trary ‘to the king’s consent and knowledge, -he 
having designed her for lord Lorn. When the 
parhament met, the lords, being discontented, 
‘presented several petitions to the king, to pre- 
‘serve the privilege of parliament, and, no cause 
‘of his commitment being expressed, at length 
‘refused to sit, until he was restored to them; 
which was ordered accordingly, in about three 
months. Sec Collins’s Peerage, vol. i, p. 139. 


positively, § he cannot do it with bis honour,’ 
where will it end if the king should deny you? 
And you cannot force the matter upon him, 
but leave him at his liberty: he appeals to 


| precedents in this kind. 


Mr. Vanzhan tinds now the whole etress of 
the business to be ‘ the king’s honour.’ ¢ If all 
national contracts are broken, no nation will 
trust us.’ It 9s so amongst common men: but 
atter you find jeacues have been destructive, it 
has been the prudence of princes, (who may 
err like other men) to recall such leagues. 
When a peace shall be made, you expose these 
men to be knocked on the head; and when 
wounded, they have been knocked on the 
head to make room for the French. If you 
allow them to be there, you may be put to 
pay them before long: therefore would recall 
them. . 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Inspect records, and 
you will find whenever ea king has told you, 
“he could not concede g thing with his ho- 
nour,’ that you never have farther pressed him 
to it. 

Sir Edw. Dering would, in this great affair, 
take the deliberation of one whole night to 
consider of it, and would now adjourn the de- 
bate. 

Disorder on the Division.) The question 
being put, “ Whether a farther Address should 
be made to the king for Recall of his subjects 
now in the service of the French king,” the 
grand committee thereupon divided; and che 
tellers, viz. sir Trevor Williams, and sir Joba 
Hanmer, appointed by the chairman, sir 
Charles Harhord, differing in their account of 
the Yeas and Nocs, some called, ‘ Fell again,’ 
others, ‘ Report ;’ on which great disorder 
began ; gentlemen rising from their places and 
mingling in the pit; hot and proveking dis- 
courses and gestures passed on both sides, 
especially betwixt lord Cavendish and 6 John 
Hanmer. Some said, that lord Cavendish’s 
sword was half drawn out, but prevented by 
Mr. Russel, who kept clase tohim. Others said, 
that lord Cavendish epit in sir John Haamer'’s 
face, but that was only eagerness of speech, 
and so some might accidentally fy from bim. 
But it was vistble to all that sir James Smith, 
setting his arms on bis side, did, in a tude mahr 
ner, make through the crowd, and jostled several, 
and came up to the table, where yet more hot 
discourses passed ‘between him and lord Caven- 
dish, Mr. Stockdale, Mr. Sacheverell, and seve- 
ral others ; Mr. Stockdale and.seme others, set- 
ting their feet upon the mace, which lay below 
the table, in the usual place at grand committees. 
This disorder continued near half an hour, the 
standers by, on the upper benches, expecting 
very fatal consequences, especially when the 
young gallants, as Mr. Thynne, Mr. Newport, 
and several others, leaped over the seats to 
join lord Cavendish. But the Speaker, very 
opportanely and prudently, rising from his seat 
near the bar, in a resolute and slow.pace,-made 
his three respects through the-crowd, and took 
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the chair. The mace was still retained by the 
said gentlemen, but, at jast, being forcibly 
laid upon the table, all the disorder ceased, 
and the gentlemen went to their places, The 
Speaker, being sat, spoke to this purpose, 
“‘ That to bring the house into order again, 
he took the Chair, though not according to 
Order.” Some gentlemen, as Mr. Sacheve- 
_ fell, and others, excepted against his coming 
into the Chair, but the doing it ‘was generally 
approved, as the only expedient to suppress 
the disorder ®. Then | 

Sir Tho. Lee, approving of the Speaker’s 
taking the Chair, though vot according to Or- 
der, moved, That there might be an engagement 
passed upon the henour of every member, 
standing up in his place, to proceed no farther 
in any thing that had happened in the unfor- 
tunate disorder at the Grand Committee, fear- 
ing that, as soon as the house had risen, the 
thing might be recriminated, and ill conse- 
quences ensue thereupon.— W hich was second- 
ed by several, and agreed to, So every mem- 
ber, standing op in his place, did consent ac- 
cordingly ; then particularly, 

Col. Somerset For declared that some warm 
expressions had passed between him and sir 
Rob. Thomas, but, upon command of the house, 
he would give his honour to proceed no far- 
ther thereupon.—Sir John Hanmer did the 
same, but named nobody, So the house ad- 
journed to the next day. - 

ee fae The house resumed the farther 
consideration of his majesty’s Auswer. The 
question being propounded, that a further Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, for Recall- 


ing ell his eubjects that are in the service of 


the French king; the question bemg put, that 
the word ‘ all’ da stand im the question: 

The house divided. For the yeas, 172; for 
the noes, 17S. And so it passed in the nega- 
tive.—The question being put, That a further 
Address be presented to his majesty; It vas 
resolved in the affirmative. 

Debate on receiving no more Bills.) May 
17. Mr, Eyre wishes the digestive faculty of 
this house answerable te the hands that feed it, 
that we might dispatch what business now may 
en A TS 


* Grey.—There is no mention of this dis- 
turbance in the Journal; all that is there suid 
is, ‘Mr, Speaker resumed the Chair.’ Buta 
‘wraer, who was, probably, present at it, gives 
as the following account. 
‘dispute of telling the numbers upon a division, 
‘both parties grew so hot, that all order was 
lest; the members ran in confusion wp to the 
_ ‘table, grievously affronted one by the other, 
‘every man’s hand upon his-hit, and ull ready 
‘to decide the question by the sword. But 
“when the tumult was loudest, the Speaker had 
the honour to restore ‘the peace, by maintain- 
ang the dignity of the Chair, after that of the 
‘tease was gone, ‘and ‘obliging every man to 
stand up in his place and engage his honour 
‘fot ‘to resent ary 'thig of that day's proceed- 
angs,” Marvell. 


“One day upon a- 


be brought before us; but because we have 
much upoo our hands, and the time we are to 


‘sit probably not very long, moves ‘ That no 


other- Bills may be received, but what arc al- 
ready before us, or which may come from the 
lords.’ . 

Sir John Coventry. We have yet neither 
removed Privy Counsellor, nor broken the 
French league, since we sat. Would have 
inembers stay here, and attend their duty, and 
not go down these holydays; and seconds 
Eyre’s motion. 

Sir Tho. Lee thirds the motion. 

Sir Joseph Tredenham would never tie up our 
hands frpm other business. He neversknew w 
preccdent of it. He being interrupted by many 
saying ‘ No, No,’ said, He would be answered 
by reason, and not by noise. 

Sir Nich. Curew has known this, that is now 
moved for, done almost every session, and 
would have it so now ; especiully because the 


business of religion may not be interrupted. 


Sir Rob. Carr has kuown when no private 
business might be brought in, to interrupt the 
public ; but he never knew such an order made 
as is moved for. It is very extraordinary to 
exclude public husiness, which may be of dan- 
gerous consequence : would, theretore, exclude 
private business only. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Anciently this motion was 
parliamentary, when parliaments sat a shorter 
time than now: no new petitions were to be 
brought in. You cannot have a more advan- 
taceous thing to the bills before you, Let 
such as will go down see what is before you 
that no new matter may be started. 

Sir Henry Ford is glad to see the house 90 
unanimeus for Bills in your-hauds, but is not 
for this question : will you preclude yourselves 
from taking any more bills? What occasion 
can you tell but you must have more bills? 
You were told, not long siuce, your being de- 
pends on the Address about the French forces ; 
and will you shut up your hands against all pos- 
sible cases whatsoever ? . 

Mr. Vaughan. Weare but passing a vote, 
not making a Jaw for it. If we were, would 
then be of Ford’s opinion : sanstaatly parlia- 
ments have set a time for receiving petitions, 
when parliaments were shortcr than they are 
now. ‘The king has pointed out to us Religion, 
and Property, and Safety. We have let others 
in, and that out, by new business ; and is the 
more for it, by what he has heard abroad of 
our sudden recess. Therefore moves, ¢ that 
all Bills we are not already possessed of, or 
may come from the lords, may be excluded.’ 

Sir Ch. Wheeler should uot have been against 
the motion, had you said, ‘ull the Bills be- 
fore you were finished, no new bills should be 
brought in’ If the king adjourns us not vet, 
or we sit six months, will you sit sull, and do 
nothing? ‘Phe precedents of 1641 and 1648, 
may be brought up an 100 years hence, like the 
19 Propositions: are we not miusters of our 
own sense and resolutions ? The vote is wdto- 
gether needless. 
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Sic Tho, Lee moves to order. After the 
motion firsted, and seconded, to tell you of 
© adjournmg,’ and ‘the 19 Propositions in 
~ 1641 and 1642 ! Would have no resolutions. 

Sir Tho. Meres. We abominate the actions 
of 1641 and 1642, as much as Wheeler ; 
though he is not so old as Wheeler, our an- 
cestors have sutfcred as well as he; abomi- 
nates ‘ the 19 Propositions’ as much as he, qr 
any nan. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. To say, positively, not 
to receive any thing from the king, we kuow 
not how such a thing may be. He has no 
foresight of any thing that may come from the 
king. The thing is too much unprecedented, 


and, whenever done, it ought to be with great 


deliberation. Pray God, our difference with 
the lords may he happily composed ! He should 
hate himself, if he did not desire it. It is not 
easy to sce an accommodation with the lords, 
but by a Bill, and possibly more natural for 
us. Weare not yet prepared for matter for so 
good a bill, but the long robe may adjust your 
. privileges and is sure it would be prejudicial to 
your reputation, should such a bill come from 
the lords. Why should our hands be bound ? 
We are in a profound and safe peace, by God’s 
‘providence : who knows but there may be .a 
necessity of the very safety of the government, 
by loss of battles abroad, and other contin- 
gencies ? Would not presume upon God’s pro- 
vidence, so muchas this vete will. 

Mr, Swynfin. The motion is, € That no 
new Bill be received, other than what shall 
come from the lords.” What is moved hin- 
ders no bills from the lords. If any thing 
should be extraordinary, as the miscarriage of 
a battle, mentioned, you are secured by the 
. Vote not excluding Bills from the lords, and 
you are free: but here is your danger, a 
custom of receiving new bills almost every 
morning. So many bills make your com- 
‘ mittees diverted ; and scarce a new bill, but 
-the committee is called froin the attendance of 
the former bills. He has observed of this 
parliament, that there were never more ex- 
planatory bills. This motion is not to tie up 
aa hands, but not to stretch them so, that 

usiness may fall from you by grasping more ; 
having already several bills, that cannot pass 
this session, of great importance, and like to 
‘have long debates. ‘There may be an emer- 
gency, and it is supposed only. If you take 
more bills upon you, you cannot pass many 
before you. It is a reasonable motion. 

Sir Francis Drake. If this difference be- 
tween the lurds and us be accommodated by 
Bill, Westininster-Hall must judge our privi- 
leges, which, he hopes, he shall never see. 
‘They say abroad, that the king of France will 
not go into the field till this parliament be up, 
and for that reason he would not lengthen the 
session. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. It ig a necessary motion, 
‘not to exclude any thing from the lords, and is 
-for the motion. 


Col. Zilus. It is reason, that the bills before 


you should not be obstructed, till they shall 
have their doom ; possibly something as ne- 
cessary may happen as any thing already be- 
fore you: It is answered, ‘ it may then come 
from the tords.’ Supposing the lords have 
such notice, they may make such a vote like- 
wise. It may be of dangerous consequence. 

Mr. Hale. Considenng the time of the year, 
aud the little yet done, must leave other gen- 
tlemen to tind a reason tor it, he cannot hope 
to do it, how to be dispatched. He fears a 
thin house, this festival calling people out of 
town ; and if a motion should be for a million 
of money, here would be few to maintain the 
battle, 

Sir Juhn Birkenhead. Suppose the king 
should send us an Act of Indemnity, he should 
be loth to lose his share of it: will you tie your 
hands against receiving it? A gentleman said, 
“he heard the king of France will not take the 
field tll we rise;’ therefore he would sit on. 
The thing bas an ill aspect: he would have 
precedents for it. 

Sir John Talbot. You are offered arguments 
for this motion, which are strong reasons 
against it, ‘ Mcmbers going out of town.’ Is, 
therefore, against the motion, because it will 
keep members here: but would have the word 
‘ private’ added to ‘ Bill.’ 

Sir Edw. Dering. This is an unusual vote pro- 
posed; would see-one such vote that ever 
passed: remembcrs only something like it, 
when our days were numbered. He usually 
gives his negative to what he understands not : 
would willingly have some consideration of it. 
If it be a good vote, it is a good one two days 
hence; and would adjourn the debate to 
Wednesday. ee 

Mr. Powle. This vote proposed does not 
so oblige, but, that, af any extraordinary 
thing come to pass, we may revoke it. Had 
we put Popery, Property, and the Fleet, in any 
way, we might have come to such a vote, in 
obedience to the king’s Speech. What can be 
done by bills is already before us; to admit 
nore, is but to incumber those. This seems 
to him to be perfectly the state of the question, 
whether we shall do any thing, or no? There- 
fore he concurs with the motion. 

Mr. Pepys. The little he has to say, 1s, to 
join with Powle about the Navy. How far 
Religion and Property are secured, he knows 
not, because he has nut seen the bills. Iu his 
humble apprehensiuns, the navy is not pro- 
vided for. Ue takes his rise from the bill for 
appropriating the Customs; if what he said 
the other day be true and he can make it out, 
that there is yet no provision made out for it. 
If 400,000/. be no superfluity, to make this 
fleet of yours equal to what it should be with 
your neighbours—plainly, in view, it 1s neces- 
sary, indispensibly: to the value of the bill, 
then, have you complied with the king’s 
Speech? For all this is but necessary to keep 
the fleet as it is. 

Mr. Harwood is sorry the crown of England 
has gone so far backward, as France has gone 
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forward. We hear of the ill condition of the 
navy, but not of the good. If we ought to be 
afraid of the French, by sea, or land, wliy do 
we suffer our men to stay there? As to the 
navy, suv considerable to us, when our wooden 
walls are down, every one may come at us. 
Tke French having so admirable navies, and 
we so poor ones—Which might have been 
otherwise, if all the money given to that pur- 
pe had been so spent. If that which you 

ave appropriated to the navy will not do, you 
may think farther of it, when you meet again. 
He concurs with the motion. 

Mr. Sawyer. Here isa great debate. For 
fear of contusion on one side, and surprize on 
the other, moves to have no more bills brought 
in, after the first day of the next term. It is 
for the interest of the king to finish those be- 
fore you; and he would have a convenient 
time set, for bringing in any more. The sur- 
nize of the passing the bill for the Fee-Farm 

nt—great defect followed. A convenient 
time set to limit the bringing in of Bills would 
salve the doubts on both sides. . 7 

Mr. Finck *. We ought not to put the 
question, to prejudice any other business; we 
have not yet proceeded sufficiently for that. 
‘We are not to exclude Property, by petitions 
from private persons, that cannot have remedy 
in another place. He has received many par- 
ticular papers; he calls them so, because de- 

livered to him by particular men. Trade re- 
spects property. The motion about trade, for 
planting flax in England, is public, because 
it saves 800,000/. a year for coarse cloth, 
brought from beyond the sea. Religion ought 
to have the first place in your thoughts; but 
he moves that last, to rest it in your thoughts 
the better. The last session, you considered 
-of Indulgence; and because we are safe on 
the shore, shall we have no consideration for 
them who struggle with the tide? Whatever 
the case be, it is charity and prudence to think 
on them, so considerable a part of the nation ; 
and would not have them in despair. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry would have this word 
added to the question, not foreseeing what 
great occasions might come ; for extraordinary 
occasions alter all orders; therefore would have 
the words, ‘ unless upon extraordinary occa- 
sion,’ added to the question. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Writing the question is the 


* Son to the Lord Keeper. He succeeded 
to the earldom of Nottingham on his father’s 
death in 1682, as be did to that of Winchel- 
sea in 1729, a few months before he died. In 
the reigns of king William and queen Anne he 
was Secretary of State, and in king George the 
ist’s, Lord President of the Council. Burnet, 

Speaking of his conduct at the Revolution, 
says, ** That he had great credit with the 
whole church party, for he was a man possessed 
with their notions, and was grave and virtuous 
in the course of his life. He had some know- 
ledge of the law, and of the records of parlia- 
ment, and was a copious speaker.” ; 
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best service for the house; they are the very 
words proposed by the first man that moved 
it. 

Mr. Swynfin rises to speak to the words, 
‘ extraordinary occasion,’ proposed to be added 
to the question, ‘If the extraordinary occa- 
sion be from abroad or at home,’ must be 
meant, which this house has no prospect of 
now. It will be private interpretation in this 
case; it will occasion, no man tious how many 
motions and interpretations, a man’s own way, 
and give interruptions to your business, and 
he is therefore against the words being added 
to the question. Of two inconveniences, the 
greatest is to be avoided: if any man thinks 
that, by it, he has excluded all extraordinary 
things, the house is the judge of that only. 

Sir Rd. Temple thinks you sufficiently armed 
against these ‘ extraordinary occasions.” Your 
vote itself will give you liberty sufficient. It is 
Ouly a trial, whetber any man will offer you any 
thing extraordinary, or not. 

Mr. Hopkins remembers that the last tax 
was, ‘ for the king’s extraordinary occasions.” 

Sir Wm. Coventry. He has the less to say, 
because his sense is already expressed: the 
word ‘ extraordinary’ is nut only useless but 
dangerous ; as if the house, without those 
words, was not masters of their own orders. 
Should be loth that it binded us up so as not 
to alter it, either on some great victory obtain- 
ed, or new occurrences. 

Sir Tho. Meres, Whenever a necessity 
comes, that is fur our advantage, or the na- 
tion’s, it will over-rule all orders: believes that 
no-body that urged the question intended those 
words. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The word ‘ necessity’ 
is always avoided in this house; and would 
have it so now. 

The word ‘extraordinary’ in the question, 
was then rcjected, 169 to 121. And tbe main 
question ‘ That no Bill be brought in, or re- 
ceived, but such as are already ordered to be 
brought in, or shall be sent down from the 
lords, until after the recess mentioned in his 
majesty’s Speech,” was passed. 

he fumous Non-Resisting Test brought into 
the House of Lords*.} While the commons 
were thus employed “ the grand push” says Mr. 
Ralph ¢ ‘was made in the house of lords, to 
disarm disaffection and republicanism, accord- 
ing to the royalists ; or, abe to the pa- 
triots, to extinguish the last spark of English 


* After the session broke up, a Pamphlet, 
enutled, ‘A Letter from a person of Quality 
‘to his Fricnd in the Country, giving an ace 
‘ count of the Debates and Resolutions in the 
‘House of Lords, in April and May 1675, 
© concerning a bill entitled, ‘ A Bill to prevent 
“the dangers which may arise from persons 
‘ disaffected to the Government,” was published 
by the celebrated Mr. Locke, who drew it uF 
at the desire of the earl of Shaftsbury. It will ' 
be found at length ia the Appendix to the pre- 
sent volume, No. V. _—¢ ~Vol. 2. p. 170. 
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liberty. The expedient which was to facilitate 
this mighty event, and which was the joint 
product of all the subtilty that the schools, 
the bar, or the court, could furnish, was con- 
tained in the following oath: ‘1 A.B, do de- 
“ clare, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence 
“whatsoever, to take up Arms against the 
Sking; and that I do ablor that traiterous 
* position, of taking up arms, by his authority, 
* against his person, or against those that are 
* commissioned by bim, in pursuance of such 
© commission : and | do swear, that I will not, 
‘ at any time, endeavour the alteration of the 
¥ government, eitherin Church or State. So 
. help the God.’—The person who had the ho- 
hour of being the first mover for the court, 
upon thts great occasion, was the earl of Lind- 
sey, tord great chamberlain. One party, who 
had for their month the Lord Kecper, called 
it ‘a moderate Security to the Church and 
Crown.’ The other declared, ‘ That no con- 
veyance could ever, in more compendious or 
binding terms, have drawn a dissettlement 
of the whole birthright of England.’—The 
penalty winch the peers became liable to, 
‘on refusing this Oath, being incapacity to sit 
and vote in their own house, the first stage 
Of ‘opposition to it arose from the peculiar 
tights of the peerage ; and all objections on 
that ead being over-ruled by the major vote, 
‘24 lords entered their protest; in which they 
gave it as their opinion, that the privilege they 
had of sitting and voting in parliament was an 
honour they had by birth, and a right so in- 
herent in them, and inseparable from them, as 
that nothing could take it away, but what, by 
the law of the land, must, withal, take away 
their lives and corrupt their blood.— After five 
‘days debate, the Bi!l was committed ; but not 
without another Protest ; in which it was urged, 
that the bill struck at the very ‘root of govern- 
tent, since it took away all freedom of votes 
‘and debates: for he that swore never to ‘alter’ 
‘patted with all his fegislative power at once, 
and ‘became perjured ‘by endeavouring to 
* amend.’-The majority were so incensed at 
this second Protest, that some thoughts were 
‘entertained of sending the 12 peers who signed 
it to the Tower: ‘bat the lord Holles desirinv 
‘leave of the house to add his name to it, that 
he might have the honour to suffcr with them, 
‘they ¢chd not think proper to carry their re- 
‘sentment'so far, but contented themselves with 
‘voting, That the Reasons given in the said 
Protest did reflect upon the honour of the 
‘house, and were of dangerous consequence: 
which Vote was also protested against by 21 
of their lordships, as a great discounterancin 

of the very liberty of protesting.—To take off 
‘the edge of so fierce un opposition, the penalty 
‘of a their seats in parliament, by re- 
‘fusing the Oath, was taken off by order of the 
house; and, by another order, a Proviso ‘was 
udded, to secure the freedom of parliamentary 
‘proceedings: but the house still persisting to 
subject eve 


clause of the’ Bill, whereby an oath was to be. 


ry member to the first enacting-: 


6. 


‘him. 


imposed on them, as members of either house, 
and atthe same time refusing to admit of a 
proviso inserted in a late Act for * preventing 
Dangers that miyht happen from Popish Ree 
cusants ;’ whereby the privilege of every peer, 
and all their privileges, would he as fully se- 
cured from this act, as the other; a fourth 
Protestution was entered, which was signed by 
16 peers, who thought these latter proceedings 
of the house incunsistent with their two former 
orders.—During the course of the debate oa 
the privileges of parliainent, the earl of Bo- 
lingbroke observing, that, though the proviso 
left the business within doors free, the Oath 
took away all private converse without, on 
matters of state, even with one another; the 
lord keeper, the lord treasurer, and the duke. 
of Lauderdale, told the committee, in plain 
terms, That they intended to prevent caballing, 
and conspiracies against the government; and 
they knew no reason why any of the king’s 
officers should consult with parlament-men, 
about parliament-business; and particularly 
mentioned those of the army, treasury, and 
navy: and when the marquis of Winchester 
proposed an additional Oath, That every man 
should swear to vote according to his opinion 
and conscience, independent of threats, or 
promises, rewards or expectations, the lord 
keaper made no scruple to declare, in a very 
fine speech, that it was an useless onth; for 
all gitts, places, and offices, were likeliest to 
come from the king: and no member of par- 
Kament, in either house, could do too much tor 
the king, or he too much on his side: and that 
men micht, lawfully and werthily, have in their 
prospect such offices and benefts from him.— 
Procecding to those extravagant words in the 
Oath, ¢ or against those commissioned by hiv,’ 
the house fell inte yet greater heats; the op- 
posing lords making no ‘difficulty to declare, 
That if whatever is by the king’s comnvssion 
be not opposed by the king’s authority, then a 
standing army is law, whenever the king 
pleases. This was itlustrated in the following 
free manner: if, 7 suit with a great favourite, 
a man recovers house and land, and ‘by ceurse 
of law, be put into possession by the sheriff, 
and atterwards a warrant is obtained, by the 
interest of the person, to command some sol- 
dicrs of the standing army to take the posses- 
sion, and deliver it back ; in such case, the man 
in possession may justify the defending hrmsetf, 
and killing those who shall violently endeavour 
to enter the house; yet the party whose hoase 
is invaced takes up arms by the king’s autho- 
rity ‘against those who are commissioned 

And it is the same case, if ‘the soldiers 
had been commissioned to defend the house 
against the sheriff, when he first endeavoured 
to take the possession according te law; nei- 
ther could any order or commission of the king 
puta stop to the sheriff, if te had -done his 
duty, in raising the whole ‘force of that county 
to pat the Inw in exccution; neither can the 
court, from whom that order proceeds, (if they 
observe their oath and ‘duty) put any stop to 
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the execution of the law in such a case, by any 
command or commission trom the king what- 
soever; nay, all the Guards* and Standing- 
Forces in England cannot be securcd by any 
commission from being a direct riot, and un- 
lawful assembly, unless in time of open war 
and rebellion. And it is not out of the way to 
suppose, that if any king hereafter, contrary to 
the Petition of Right, demand and levy money 
by privy seal, or otherwisc, and cause soldiers 
to enter and distrain for such-like illegal laxes, 
that, in such a case, any man may by law de- 
fend his house against them; and yet this ts 
of the same nature with the former, and against 
the words of the Declaration. And these be- 
ing called * remote’ instances by the Lord 
Keeper, the earl of Salisbury replied, That 
they would not hereatter prove so, when this 
Declaration had made the practice of them 
justifiable.—The next thing in course was the 
Oath itself: against which the following ob- 
jection lay so plain and so strong, at the very 
entrance, viz. That there was no care taken 
of the doctrine, but only of the Discipline, of 
the Church; or, in other words, of its power 
and dominion. No papist would scruple to 
take an oath for the maintenance of episco- 
pacy: and though, by the re-establishment of 
the Popish religion, the king would lose his 
supremacy, the bishops would be secure of 
thew mitres, and all the trappings of wealth 
and power they were enricticd and adorned 
with. This consideration, which was urced in 
its full force, compelled the advocates tor the 
Vath to give ita uew bias: and, accordingly, 
the next day, it was introduced again in these 
words: ¢ { do swear, that J will not endeavour 
*toalterthe Protestant religiun, or the govern- 
‘ment of either Church or State.’ By this 
the ministers, and their godsethers the bishops, 
thought they had salved all; and now began 
to call their Gath a secunty for the Pro- 
testant Religion, and the only good preser- 
vative ayainst Poperv, in case the throne 
should be tiled by a Popish prince: in which 
their confidence was not a little wondered at, 
6m<ce it was notorious, that till now they had 
bo such point in view; that they had been 


sham ed into this addition, by the debates of 


the preceding dav; and that some of the 
bishops had nade their’ court to some of the 
Catholic lords + by saying, ‘That care had 
fbeen taken it might be such an Oath as 


® An Army had, as yet, received no sanction 
from che legislature. 

_* These lorde in a body joined the opposi- 
tion on this occasion ; which, according to Mr. 
North, they were induced to do by the earl of 
Shattebury’s dinning in their ears; “ That 
the Test tended to deprive peers of their right 
of siting and voting in the house of lords: 
which was a right so sacrosanct, aud radically 
inberent in the pecrage, as was not to be teme- 
rated on any account whatsoever; and that, 


if this Act passed, the acxt would be to turn 
them -out of the house.” 
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‘ might not bear upon them.’—When the 
Clause relating to the Church came under de- 
liberation, it was observed, That it was not 
agreeable to the king’s crown and diguity to 
have his subjects swurn to the government of 
the Church equally as to himselt: that it was 
necessary to understand thoroughly what this 
ecclesiastic systetn was, which the subject was 
to swear allegiance to: and the bishops alledg- 
ing, That the priesthood, and its powers, were 
derived from Christ, but the licence to exer- 
cise those powers from the civil magistrate, it 
was replied, ‘That it was a dangerous thing to 
secure, by oath or act of parl. those in the ex- 
ercise of an authority and power in the king’s 
country, and over his subjects, which being re- 
ceived, as they urged, from Christ himself, 
could not be altered nor limited by the king's 
laws: that this was directly to set the mitre above 
the crown: and that this Oath was the great- 
est attempt that had been made against the 
king’s Supremacy since the Restoration.—And 
as to swearing not to make any Alterations in 
the state, it was said, That such.an Oath over 
threw ail parliaments, and left them capable of 
nothing but giving money: For the very busi- 
ness of pgrliaments was Alterations, either by 
adding or taking away some part ot the executive 
power in church or state. Besides, it was well 
asked, What kind of government must that be, 
which men must swear not ta endeavonr to alter, 
upon any alteration of times, emergency of af- 
fairs, aor variations of buman things whatever ? 
Would it not he requisite, that such a govern- 
ment should be communicated by God him 
self, visibly appearing, er dcnouncing his im- 
mediate presence, by an exertion of all the 
wonders of omnipotence ?—The f’enalty of the 
Bill was considered in the last place ; and was 
wade differcnt, according to the different 
qualifications of the persons: ali that were, or 
should be, privy counsellors, justices of the 
peace, or possessors of any beneficial office, 
ecclesiastical, civil, or military, were to take 
the Oath when summoned, upon pain of for- 
feiting 500/. and being made incapable of 
bearing othce: and though the members of 
either house were not subject to incapacity, 
they were to the 500/. penalty: nay, it was 
moved, that those who did not come up and 
sitas members should be obliged to take the 
oath, or hable to the penalty til they did so: 
and it was at last carried, that every (sittin 

member sbould either swear, or pay 5001. 
every parliament: the opposing lords bow- 
ever took up several hours in shewing the | 
many hardships of this Clause; especially 
as it affected all the members of the house of 
commons, and all the acting justices in Eng- 
land; she first of whom had it not io their 
power to be unchosen; nor the last, to be left 
out of the commission, before the act came in 
torce (which was to have been the ist of Sept. 
following) and both thereby became subject to 
an imposition that neither of them thought of, 
when they undertook their respective services : 
they likewise remonstrated, that the lords 
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themselves were subjected by it to the meanest 
condition of mankind, if they could not enjoy 
their birthright, without being enforced to 
swear to every fancy of the present times, 
which appeared to be the most variable in our 
story; since, but 3 yenrs before this, all was 
liberty and indulgence; and now nothing would 
serve but rigid conformity. ‘To all this no re- 
ply was made, nor attempted to be made: 
numbers were made to sanctify what reason 
could not be made to countenance ; and, on 
putting the question, it appeared, that Magna 
Charta itself was of no force against a major- 
it Pid : 
The Test carried by the Lords.] ‘ Thus, 
after 16 or 17 days debates, it appeared, that 
it was not the fault of minister or bishop, that 
the people of England were not ‘ declared’ into 
@ new government, more absolute and arbi- 
trary than the Oath of Allegiance, or the old 
law, knew; and then ‘ sworn’ to obey, what 
they had been compelled to set up. In con- 
tracts where both parties are to be gainers, 
there is no fear of nonperformance of either 
side: the king admitted the bishops to share 
with him in the allegiance of his people ; and 
the bishops, by way of consideration, gave 
them up to the will and pleasure of the king. 
Nothing can be urged in excuse of a scheme, 
at once so treacherous and so wicked as this, 
but the apprehensions of the court, that the 
opposite faction were forming designs upon the 
constitutiun, as ruinous in the opposite ex- 
treme : but these were at that time, apprebhen- 
sions only; at least, not one fact had been 

roved to justify them: and if the case had 
kech otherwise, why should the iniquities of 
the fathers be visited on their children? Why 
should a whole nation be enslaved, because a 
few malignants turmoiled the public for their 
own private advantage ?—The laws in being 
were very sufficient to guard the crown against 
any violence from the people, as long as they 
were suffered to operate equally between the 
-people and the crown; but they would not au- 
thorize oppression, which was the thing in pur- 
suit: now, it Is only in case of oppression, 
when law itself is set aside, that the right of 
resistance has been contended for, as the last 
resort of a free people: and we shall find in 
the course of this history, even the very bishops 
themselves refusing to express their Abhorrence 
of an open invasion, when they found their 
own possessions io danger. undaimentals 
ought to be held sacred on both sides: but if 
a government sets aside the laws, the governed 
may do the same: let the subject, however, 
always remember, that if he draws his sword 
under whatever provocations, even at a time 
of day when the doctrine of Passive Obedience 
bas been ever so long and so etfectually explod- 
ed, by deeds as well as words, it must be at his 
own peril; and that he will find the great sta- 
tute of treasons has more power to condemn, 
than Magna Charta to absolve him.—To return: 
We left the court-party in possession of their 
darling Test, though somewhat purged by the 
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fiery trial it had undergone: for now it was 
conceived as fullows: ‘I, A. B. do declare, 
‘that itis not lawful, on any pretence what- 
‘soever, to take up Arms against the king: 
‘and I do abhor the traiterous position of 
-* taking Arms by his authority against his person, 
‘ or against those that are commissioned by him, 
‘ according to law, in time of rebellion and 
‘war, and acting in pursuance of such com- 
‘mission. I, A. B. do swear, that I will not 
‘ endeavour any Alteration of the Protestant 
‘ religion, now established by law in the church 
‘ of England; nor will I endeavour any Altera- 
“tion in the government in church or state, 
‘as itis by law established.’—Nothing there- 
fore remained, but to send it down to the 
commons, and to prepare it a favourable re- 
ception, and speedy passage. * According to 
the seeming temper of that house, the business 
before them, and their manifest distrust of 
the court, this appeared to be no easy task : 
and it might be rather presumed, that they 
would have rejected it at the first reading, 
than inclined to strengthen such a king and 
such aministry, with such a law. But accord- 
ing tosir John Reresby, who toak his + seat as 
a member this session, the two parties were so 
equal, that neither durst stand the issue of a 
question: we have evidence left us, that they 
had their relentings in the case of the lord 
treasurer: and in any affair where the Church 
was concerned, there was great reason to fear 
they would make no dithculty to abandon 
the people. It is therefore reasonable to con- 
clude, that lord Shaftsbury, and those who 
were deepest in the secrets of the Opposition, 


* Andrew Marvell in his “ Growth of Pope- 
ry,” speaking of this remarkable contest, says, 
“ It was, I think, the greatest, which had per- 
haps ever been in palacpent wherein those 
lords that were against this Oath, being as- 
sured of their own loyalty and merit, stood 
up now for the English liberties, with the 
same genius, virtue, and courage, that their 
noble ancestors had formerly defended the 
Great Charter of England, but with so much 
greater commendation, in that they had here 
a fairer field, and the more civil way of deci- 
sion: they fought it out, under all the disad- 
vantages imaginable: they were overlaid by 
numbers: the noise of the house, like the 
wind was against them; and, if not the Sun, 
the Fire-side (the king generally stood there) 
was always in their faces: nor being so few, 
could they, as their adversaries, withdraw to 
refresh themselves in a whole day’s engagc- 
ment: yet never was there a clearer demon- 
stration, bow dull a thing is human eloquence, 
and greatness how little, when the bright 
truth discovers all things in their proper co- 
lours and dimensions, and, shining, shoots its 
beams through all their fallacies.” 

+ On the country interest, it may be pre- 
sumed ; for he gives us to understand, that he 
was introduced by the lords Russel and Ca- 
vendish, 
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thought it more advisable to prevent its find- 
Ing ite way into that house, than to run the 
risque of its passing through.” A quarrel, how- 
ever, which ensued between the two houses, 
prevented the passing of all the. Bills during 
the present session. : 
ProceeDinGs IN THE House or Commons, 
ON aN APPEAL BEING BROUGHT IN THE 
House or Loros, sy Dr. Surecey, 
aGaInstT Str Joun Facc. anD OTHERS 
THEIR Mremsers.* 

Sir John Fagg’s Complaint.] May 4. Sir 
Jobn Fagy, bart. this day informing the house, 
that he was suinmuned to appear to a Petition 
in the house of lords, a Committee was there- 
upon appointed to search for Precedents to 
that purpose. 

May 5. Resolved, ‘ That a Message be 
sent to the lords to acquaint them that this 
bouse hath received information, that there is 
a Petition of Appeal depending betore them, 
at the suit of Thomas Shirley esq. against sir 
John Fagg, a member of this house ; to which 
Petition he is, by order of the house of lords, 
directed to answer on Friday next: and to de- 
sire the lords to have a regard to the privileges 
of this house: and that sir Trevor Williams do 
yo up with the Message to the lurds,” 


* <¢ A quarrel which ensued between the two 
houses, Poe the passing of every bill 
projected during the present session. One Dr. 
Shirley, being cast in a law-suit before chan- 
cery against sir John Fagg, a weinber of the 
house of commons, preferred a petition of 
‘appeal to the house of peers. The logds re- 
ceived it, and summoned Fagg to appear before 
them. He complained to the lower house, 
svho espoused his cause. They not only main- 
tainéd, that no member of their house could be 
summoned before the peers: they also asserted, 
that the upper house could receive no appeals 
from any court of equity ; a pretension which 
extremely retrenched the jurisdiction of the 
peers, and which was contrary to the practice 
that had prevailed during this whole century. 
The commons send Shirley to prison; the 
Iords assert their powers. Conferences are 
tried ; but no accommodation ensues. Four 
lawyers are sent to the Tower by the commons, 
for transgressing the orders of the house, and 
pleading in this cause before the peers, The 

rs denominate this arbitrary commitment a 
reach of the great charter, and order the 
Jieutenant of the Tower to release the pri- 
soners : he declines obedience : they apply to 
the king, and desire him to punish the lieute- 
nant for his contempt, The king summons 
both houses ; exhorts them to unammity : and 
informs them, that the present quarrel had 
arisen from the contrivance of his and their 
erremies, who expected by that means to force 
a dissolution of the parliament. His advice 
has noeffect: the commons continue as violent 
as ever; and the king, finding that no business 


could be finished, at last prorogued the par- 
Jiament.” Hume, ere — 


Vor. IV. . 


Sir Trevor Williams reports, That he had 
attended the lords with the Message of this 
house, concerning sir John Fagg ; and the lords 
will return an Answer by messengers of their 


own. 


May 7. A Message from the lords by sir 


Win. Beversham and sir Samuel Clarke.— 
“Mr. Speaker, the lords have considered of 
the Message received ftom the house of com- 
mons, concerning Privilege in the Case of sir 
Juhu Fagy, and do return this Answer, That 
the house uf commons need not doubt, but that 
the lords will have a regard to the privilege 
of the house of commons, as they have of 
their own,” 


May 8. A Committee was appointed to in- 


spect the Lords Journals, to see what Entries 
are therein made against sir John Fagg, a meme 
ber of this house, and to report the saime. 


May 12. Resolved, ‘That Dr. Tho. Shirley 


be sent for in custody, to answer his Breach 
of the Privileges of this house, in prosecut- 
ing a suit by Petition of Appeal in the lords 
house, against sir John Fagg, a member of 
this house, during the session and privilege 
of parliament.—-And a Committee is also to 
inspect the Lords Journals, to see what hath 
been done in like cases ;-and the said sir John 
Fagg is ordered not to proceed, or make any 
Answer to the said Appeal, without the liceuce 
of this house. 


Sir 1. Lee’s Report from the Lords Journals. | 


May 14. Sir Tho. Lee reports from the Com- 
mittee appointed to inspect the Journals of the 


house of lords, and the Entries therein, in the 


Case between Dr. Tho. Shirley and sir Joba | 


Fagg, a member of this. house, that the com- 


mittee had perused the Journals of the lords 


house, and tound the Entries to be as follow : 


‘© April, the 30th. Tho. Shirley, esq. pre- 
sented a Petition to the lords.’ Ordered, ‘ That 
the said sir John Fagg may have a copy of the 
said Petition and put in his Answer thereunto 
in writing, on the 7th of May next, if he 
thinks fit.’—May, the 5th. ‘ The Commons send 
a Message by sir Trevor Williams : The knights, 
citizens, and burgesses of the house of com- 
mons, in parliament assembled, have been | 


informed, that there is a Petition of Appeal 
depending before their lordships, at the suit of 
Tho. Shirley esq. against sir John Fagg amem- 
ber of their house ; to which Petition he is, by 
their lordships order, directed to answer, on 
Friday next, and desire their lordsbips to take 
care of their privileges.’—Answer. ‘ That this 
house have considered of their Messape, aud 
will send an Answer by messengers of their 
own.’—Ordered, ‘ That the Committee for 
Privileges do meet this afternoon to consider of 
the Messages received from the house of come 
mons this day, concerving Tho. Shirley esq. 
and sir John Fagg, a member of the house, 
and search precedents in the case, and report 
to the house to-morrow morning.’—May 6th. 
The earl of Berks reported, ‘ That the Com- 
mittee of Privileges baving met and considered 
of what was referred to them, in the Case be- 
3A 
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tween Tho. Shirley esq. and sir John Fagg, a 
member of the house of commons, and a Mes- 
sage from the house of commons thereupon ; 
have ordered him to report, that the Committee 
have found that the house did refer the busi- 
ness of Mr. Hale and Mr. Slingsby, upon the 
like Message of the house of commons, to the 
Committee of Privileges; who did report to 
the house, that it is the undoubted Right of 
the lords in judicatnre, to receive and deter- 
mine in time of parliament, Appeuls from infe- 
rior courts, though a member of either house 
be concerned, that there may be no failure of 
justice in the land ; and the house did agree 
with the committee therein: and thereupon 
the Committee do humbly offer to their lord- 
ships, upon this occasion, to take the same 
course, and to insist upon their just Rights in 
this particular, which their lordships will be 
pleased to signify to the house of commons, in 
such manner as they shall think fit..—The 
house agreed with the Committee in this De- 
claration, and ordered the same to be entered 
into the Journal-Book of this house as their 
Declaration, viz. ‘ That it is the undoubted 
Right of the lords in judicature, to receive and 
determine in time of parliament, Appeals from 
inferior courts, though a member of either 
house be concerned, that there may be no fai- 
lure of justice in the land.’—Then it was 
moved that the former Answer sent to the 
house of commons in the Case of Mr. Slingsby 
and Mr. Hale, might be given now to the 
house of commons, in this Case of sir John 
Fagg ; and that the Declaration and Report, 
agreed to this day, might be added to it.—The 


Dectaration aforesaid was read, and the ques- 


tion being put, Whether this shall be as a part 
of the Auswer to be given to the house of com- 
mons? It was resolved in the negative.—The 
Answer returned formerly to the house of 
commons, in the Case ot Mr. Slingsby, and 
Mr. Hale, was in these words: ‘ ‘That the 
house of commons need not doubt but that: 
their lordships will have a regard to the Privi- 
deges of the house of conimons, as they have of 
their own,’—The question being put, Whether 
this Answer shall be now returned to the Mes- 
sage trom the house of commons? It was re- 
, Solved in the nffirmative—May 7th, it was 
sent accordingly—May 7. ‘ Whereas this 
day was appointed for sir John Fagg to put 
mo an Answer ‘to the Petition and Appeal 
of Tho. Shirley, esq. depending in this house, if 
he thought fit; the said sir John Fagg appear- 
ing personally this day at the bar, and desiring 
longer time to put in an Answer thereunto: It 
is thereupon ordered that the said sir John 
Fagg hath hereby further time given him for 
putting in his Answer, till the 12th day of this 
instant May.”~—Sir John Fagg put in his Answer 
to the Petition of Mr. Shirley. 
" Resolution thercon.| A debate arising there- 
upon, touching the Privilege of their house, 
Resolved, &c. “That the Appeal, brought by 
Dr. Shirley in the house of lords against sir 


John Fagg, a member of this house, and the | 


proceedings thereupon, is a Breach of the un- 
doubted Rights and Privileges of this house.” 

The house being informed, thatthe Warrant - 
of this house for taking of the said Dr. Shirley 
into custody, ‘was forcibly taken away and de- 
tained from the serjeant at arms his deputy, 
attending this house, by the lord Mohun : and 
the serjeant’s deputy being called in and exa- 
mined as to the matter of fact, gave this testi- 
mony: “ That he found Dr. Shirley in the 
inner lobby of the house of lords, and that he 
came to him and desired to speak with him, 
and acquainted bim, that he had a Warrant 
from the house of commons to apprehend him, 
and desired to know whether he could shew 
him any reason to excuse him, that he might 
not serve the warrant on him: and that he 
likewise told him, that he would not execute 
the warrant on bim in that place, but desired 
of him that he would go along with him freely ; 
and that ia case he would not, he would take 
his opportunity in another place. And that 
the said lord Mohun. coming in, in the mean 
time, required him to shew his warrant ; which 
he producing, the lord Mohun laid hands on it, 
ane held it so fast, that it was in danger of 
being torn ; and that therefore he was forced 
to part with it, and desiring to have it again, 
the lord Mohun refused it, but carried the war- 
rant into the house of lords, That Dr. Shirley 
afterwards refused to go along with him, 
saying, that he was not then his prisoner ; and 
that, several persons interposing, the doctor 
escaped from him ;” and a debate arising 
thereupon, 

Resolved, “ That a Message be sent to the 
lords to complain of lord Mohun, for. forcibly 
taking away and detaining the Warrant of this 
house, from the deputy serjeant at arma, for 
taking of Dr. Shirley in custody; and to de- 
mand the justice of the lords house against the 
said lord Mohun. And that the lord Antram 
do go up to the lords with the Message.” 

Dr. Shirley ordered into Custody.} Ordered, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue forth a new war- 
rant to the serjeant gt arms attending this 


house, for apprehending Dr. Tho. Shirley, to 


answer his Breach of Privilege, for Ce 
a suit by Petition of Appeal in the lords house 
against sir John Fagg, a member of this house, 
during the session and privilege of parliament. 
Lord Antram's Report from the Lords.] 
May 15. The Lord Antram reports from the 
lords, that he had, in obedience to the com- 
mands of this house, attended the lords, and 
delivered the Message concerning the lord 
Mobun’s taking away, and detaining the War- 
rant for apprehending Dr. Shirley, and that the — 
lords had returned this Answer: “ Gentlemen 
of the house of commons, The lords have con- 
sidered of your Message, and of the Complaint 
therein ; and they return ie this Answer, 
that they find the lord Mohun hath done no- 
thing but what is according to bis duty. : 
Dr. Shirley’s Appeal voted a Breach of Pri- 
vilege.] The house then resumed the debate - 
of the matter concerning the Privilcges of this — 
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house ; and the matter being debated ; Re-. 


solved, “ That the Appeal, brought. by Dr. 
Shirley in the house of lords against sir Joho | 
Fagg, a member of this house, and the pro- : 
ceedings thereupon, is a breach of the un- | 
doubted rights and privileges of the house of | 
commons; and therefore the commons desire, ' 
that there be no farther proceedings in that 
cause before their lordships,” 

Ordered, That a conference be desired with 
the lords concerning the Privileges of this 
house, in the Case of sir Jobn Fagg ; and that 
sir Tho. Lee do go upto the Lords to desire a 
Conference. . 

A Message from the lords by sir Mondeford 
Bramston, and sir Wm. Gluascock. ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, We are commanded to Jet this house 
know that the lords spiritual and teiwporal, 
assembled in parliament, having received a 
warrant, signed Edw. Seymour, which they 
have appoiaoted us to shew you aud desire to 
know whether it be a Warrant ordered by 
this house.”—-The matter of the Message 
being debated, the question being put, -that 
the word ‘ unparliamentary’ be part of the An- 
swer to the lords Message, it passed in the 
negative. 

Resolved, That the messengers be called in, 
and that this answer be returned, ‘ that -this 
house will consider of the message.’ The mes- 
sengers being called in, Mr. Speaker does ac- 
quaint them, that the bouse will consider of 
the Messaye. Te 

Resolved, “‘ That the Message last received 
faom the house of lords, is ao unparliamentary 
message. That a Conference be desired to 
be bad with the lords, upon the subject matcer 
of the last Message: That it be referred to 
Mr. Garraway, &c. to draw up Reasons to be 
offered at the said Conference.” - 

Then the house being informed that there is 
a cause wpon an Appeal brought up by sir 


Nich. Stoughton, against Mr. Onslow, a mem- 
ber of this house, appointed to be beard at the 
bar af the ibrde Rouse: Resolved, ‘‘ That a 


Message be sent to the lords to acquaint them, 
that this house has received information, that 
there is a Cause upon an Appeal brought by 
sir Nich. Stoughton against Mr. Onslow a 
memaber of this house, appointed to be heard 
at the bar of the house, on Monday next; and 
to desire their lordships to bave regard to the 
privileges ef this house, and that sir Rd. Tem- 

le do go up with the Message te the,lords.”— 

rdered, ‘‘ That Mr. Onslow do not appear 
soy farther in the prosecution of 'the Appeal 
bsought against him by sir Nich. Stoughton, ia 
the house of lords: That sir Nich. Stoughton 
be sent fur ia custody of the serjeant at arms 
attending this house, to answer his Breach of 
Privilege in prosecuting a suit in the house of 
lords egaiast Arthur Onslow, e8q; a membet 
= pri names during she session and privilege 


hiament,” 
the bar of the house of lords, to 


ved, “ That whosoever shall appear at 
presecute any 
ant agesnst any member of this house, shall be 


deeined a breaker and infringer of the Rights 
and Privileges of this house.” 

Sir Tho. Lee's report from the Committee.] 
May 17. Sir Tho. Lee reports, from the 
Committee appointed to draw up Reasuns for 
the Conference to be had with the lords, Rea- 
sons agreed by the cumnmittee; which are. as 
follow, viz. ** For that the Message is hy way 
of interrngatory upon the proceedings of the 
house of commons in a Case concerning the 
Privilege of a member of that house, of which 
they are proper judges. For that the matter 
of the Message carries in it an undue reflec- 
tion upon the Spesker of the house of com- 
mons, For that the matter uf the Message 
doth bighly reflect upon the whole house of 
commons, in their lordships questioning that 
house concerning their -own orders; which 
they have the more reason to apprehend, be- 
cause, the day before this Message was brought 
to then, the warrant was owned by the com- 
plaint of the house of commons to their lord- 
ships that the same was taken and detained 
froma servant of theirs, by a peer; which im- 
ports, that the yuestion in that Message could 
not be for information only, and so tends to 
interrupt that mutual good correspondency, 
which ouglit to be preserved inviolably be- 
tween the two houses of parliament.” 

May 18. Sir Rd. Temple reports from the 
lords, that he had attended their lordships, 
according to the command of this house, with 
the Message in the Case of Mr. Onslow, to 
which the lords returned an Answer, which 
being in writing, was delivered at the clerks 
table, and read, as followeth: ** The lords do 
declare, That it is the undoubted Right of the 
lords in judicature, to receive and determine 
in time of parliament, Appeals from interior 
courts, though a member of either house be 
concerned, that there may be no failure of 
justice in the land: and from this Right, and 
the exercise thereof, their lordships will not 
depart.” 

The matter of the lords Answer being de- 
bated, Resolved, “ That it is the undoubted 
privilege of this house, that none of their mem- 
bers be summoned to attend the house of lords, 
during the sitting or privilege of parliament. 
That a Conference be desired with.the lords, 
upon the privileges of this house, contained in 
the lords Answer to the message of this house, 
in the Case of Mr. Onslow. | 

Reasons to be offer’d te the Lords at the Con- 
Serence.| May 20. 8ir Tho, Lee reports, from 
the committee appointed to draw up Reasons — 
to be offered at the Conference to be had with 
the lords upon the Privileges of this house, 
contained in the lords Answer toethe last 
Message of this house, in the case of Mr. On- 
slow; which Reasons were twice read, and, — 


with some alterations at the clerk’s table, . 


agreed to, as follow: 1. ‘* That, by the laws 
and usage of parliament, Privilege of Parlia- 
ment belotigs to every member of the house of 
commons, 10 all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace; which bath often 
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been declared in parliament, without any cx-! the least to reflect upon the h. of commons, 
ception uf Appeals before the lords. 2, That} for the h. of peers, upon a Paper produced to 
the reason ut that Privilege is, that the mem-, their lordships, in form of a Warrant of that 
bers of the house of cominons may freely at- | house, whereof doubt was made among the 
tend the public affairs of that house, without | lords, whether any such thing had been or- 
disturbance or interruption, which doth ex- | dered by that house, to enquite of the com- 
tend as well to Appeals before the house of | mons whether such warrant was ordered there 
aaa as to proceedinys in other caurts, 3. | or no? And, without such liberty used by the 
‘hat, by the constant course and usage of par- | lords, it will be very hard for their lordships 
liament, no member of the house of com-| to he rightly informed, so as to preserve a 
tnons can attend the house of lords, without | good correspondence between the two houses, 
the especial leave of that house first ubtained, | which their lordsbips shall endeavour; or tu 
spuch less be sumnmoned or compelled so to do. | know when warrants, in the name of that 
4. If the lords shall proceed to hear and de- | house, are true or pretended: and it is so un- 
termine any Appeal, where the party neither | grounded an apprehension, that their lordships 
_ can, nor ought 10 attend, such proceedings | intended any reflection in asking that question, 
would be contrary to the rules of justice. 5. | and not taking notice in their Message of the 
That the not determining of an Appeal aguinst | Complaint of the h. of commons owning that 
a member of the house of commons, is not a | warrant, that the lords had sent their Message 
failure of justice, but only a suspension of pro- | concerning that Paper, to the h. of communs, 
ceedings in a particular cage, during the con- | before the lords had received the said com- 
tinuance of that parliament which is but tem- | mons complaint.—But their lordships have 
porary, 6. That in case it were a failure of | great cause to except against the unjust and 
Justice, it is not to be remedied by the house | strained reflection of tbat house upon their 
of lords ‘alone, but it may be by act of par- | lordships, in asserting that the question in the 
liament.” lords Message could not be for information, as 
The Lords Reasons.]| Mr. Powle reports, | we attirm, but tending to interrupt the mutual 
from the Conference had with the lords upon | correspondence between the two houses; which 
the subject matter of the former Conference, | we deny, and had not the least thought of, —The 
concerning the Warrant for apprehending Dr. | lords have further commanded us to say, that 
Shirley, That the lords had returned an An- | they doubt not but the h. of commons, when 
swer to the Reasons of this house, delivered | they have received what we have delivered at 
at the former Conference, nod are as follows : | this conference, will be sensible of their error, 
* The lords have appointed this Conference, | in calling our Message strange, unusual, or un- 
upon the subject matter of the last conference, | parliamentary. Though we cannot but take 
and have commanded us to give these Answers | notice, that their Answer to our Message, that 
to the Reasons and other matters then deli- | they would consider it, was the first of that 
vered by the house of commons. To the first | kind that we can find to have come from that 
question, the lords conceive that the most na- | house.” 
tural way of being informed, is by way of ques-| J'he Lords Reasons voted unsatisfactory.| The 
tion; and seeing a Paper‘here, wiich did re-| question being put, Whether the house be sa- 
fiect upon the privileges of the lords house, } tistied with the Reasons delivered by the lords 
their lordships would not proceed upon it, till | at the last Conference? it passed in the nega- 
they were assured it was owned by the house | tive.—Resolved, That a free conference be de~ 
of commons: but the lords had no occasiun | sired with the lords upon the matter delivered 
at that time, vor do they now think fit, to enter | at the last Conference; and that the former 
into the debate of the house of commons being, | managers do attend, and manage the free con- 
or not being proper judges in the case con- | fereuce. 
cerning the Privilege of a member of that Sir T. Lee’s Report from the Committee.} 
house ; their lordships necessary consideration, | May 28. Sir Tho. Lee reports, from the com- 
upon sight of that paper, being only how far | mittee to whom it was referred to draw up 
the h. of commons ordering (if that paper were | Reasons to be offered at a Conference to be 
theirs) the apprehension of Dr. Shirley, for | had with the lords, upon the subject matter of 
prosecuting his Appeal before the lords, did | their Answer to the last Message of this house, 
entrench upon their lordships both privilege | in the Case of Mr. Onslow, several Reasons 
and undoubted right of judicature, inthe con- | agreed by the said committee: which were se- 
sequence of it, excepting all the members of | verally agreed unto, and are as follow; “ For 
both houses from the judicature of this the | that the commons desired a Conference upon 
Jighest @ourt of the kingdom ; which would | their Privileges concerned by the lords Answer 
cause a failure of that supreme justice, not ad- | to a Message sent to the lords the 18th of May, 
wninistrable in any other court, and which their | in the Case of Mr. Onslow; their lordships 
Jordships will never admit. As to the 2nd | have not agreed to any conference in the case 
Reason, the lords answer, That they do not| of Mr. Onslow, but have only agreed to.a 
apprehend. how the matter of this Message is | conference concerning their Privileges in gene- 
any reflection upon the Speaker of the house | ral; without reference to the Case of the said 
of commons. ‘To the 3d Reason, The lords | Mr: Onslow; which was the only subject mat- 
canuot imagine how it can be apprehended in | terof the desired conference.—The limitation in 
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the lords agreement to a conference, with pro- 
viso that nothing be offered at the conference 
thac may any way concern their lordships judi- 
cature, isin effect a denial of any conterence 
at all, upon the subject on which it was de- 
sired : which ought not to be; the judicature 
which their lordships claim in Appeals against 
a member of the h. of commons, and the pri- 
vileye of that house, being in that case so in- 
volved, that there can be no conference upon 
the latter, without some way touching upon 
the former. That this manner of agreeing to 
a conference with any limitation or proviso, is 
against the course of proceedings betwixt the 
two houses of parliament, in coming to confer- 
ence, and doth seem to place a power in the 
managers of such conferences to judge whe- 
ther such provisos be broken or not, and ac- 
cordingly to proceed, or break off the confer- 
ence upon their own judgments.” 

May 31. A Messuge from the lords by sir 
Mondeford Brampston, and sir Wm. Bevers- 
ham: ‘6 Mr. Speaker, The lords have com- 
manded us to acquaint you, that they desire a 
Conference presently in the Painted-Chamber, 
with the h. of commons, upon their not coming 
to the Conference desired by them, on Thurs- 
day last, and by the lords appointed to be at 
ten o'clock in the Painted-Chamber, on Friday 
the 28th inst.”—The messengers being with- 
drawn, and the Message debated, a present 
conference upon the question was agreed, __ 

Sir Joho Trevor reports, from the Confer- 
ence, that the lords had declared the intent 
of this conference, to the effect following, viz. 
“ That the lords have appointed this confer- 
ence, out of that constant desire and resolution 
they-have to continue a’ fair correspondence 
between the two houses; which is of the es- 
sence of parliamentary proceedings. For this 
end their lordships have commanded us to tell 
you, that they cannot but take notice of the h. 
of commons failing to be, on Friday last, at a 
conference desired by themselves and appoint- 
‘ed by the lords at 10 o’clock in the Painted- 
Chamber. That they conceive it tends to an 
interruption of all parliamentary Proceedings, 
and to evade the right of the lords to appoint 
time and place for a conference.” 

Ordered, That it be referred to the former 
committee, who ate ‘appointed to draw up 
Reasons, to be offered at a Conference to be 
bad with the lords upon the subject matter of 
their Answer, to the Message of this house, in 
the Case of Mr. Onslow, to consider of the 
matter delivered by the lords at the last con- 
ference; and to prepare and draw up farther 
Reasons, to be offered at another conference. 
And Mr. Serjeant Maynard, and Mr. Sawyer, 
are to take notice to.attend the same.. 

June 1. Sir Tho. Lee reports, from the Com- 
mittee appointed to inspect the Journals of the 
house of lords, and to see what proceedings 
have been entered, in the Case of Mr. Dalma- 
hoy, and Mr. Onslow, that they had inspected 
the Lords Journals as to the Case of Mr. Dal- 
smahoy, and collected what proceedings bad 


been in that Case ; but had no opportunity or 
tume yet to do it in the Case of Mr. Onslow: 
which proceedings being pal ie were read, 
and delivered in at the Clerk’s-table; and are 
as follow, viz. “ April 19, 1675; 

‘“‘ The Appeal brought by Crispe and Crispe, 
complaining against a decree in chancery made, 
wherein Mr. Dalmahoy is recited to be one of 
the petitioners; Cranbourne and Bowyer are 
ordered to put in ap Answer, and Dalmahoy 
if he please.—May 12. Ordered, That this 
house will hear counsel at the bar, upon the 
Petition and Appeal of sir Nich. Crispe, and 
others, against the lady viscuuntess Cran- 
bourne, the lady Anne Bowyer, and Thomas 
Dalmahoy, esq. and their Answer thereunto, 
depending in this house on Wednesday the 19th 
inst. whereof the petitioners are to cause timely 
notice to be given to the said defendants, or 
their agents in the said case, for that purpose.— 
May 19. Whereas sir Nich. Crispe, bart. hav- 
ing an Appeal depending in this house, against 
the lady Cranbourne, lady Bowyer, and Tho. 
Dalmahoy, esq. a member of the house of com- 
mons; hath prayed that counsel may be as- 
signed him to plead his cause upon the said Ap- 
peal, and hath named counsel for that pur- 
pose: it is ordered that sir Joho Churchill, 
ser}. Peck, ser}. Pemberton, and Mr. Porter, 
named by the said sir Nich. Cripse, be, and 
are hereby appointed to open, and manage the 
said cause, on the part and behalf ofthe said 
sir Nich. Crispe; on the 27th of this instant 
May; and at such other times, as it shall be 
depending in this house.—Upon reading the 
Petition of sir Nich, Crispe, bart. Tho. Crispe, 
and John Crispe, esqrs. shewing; that having 
an Appeal depending in this house against Tho. 
Dalmahoy, esq. a member of the house of com- 
mons, and others; they are in danger of being 
arrested by an Order of the h. of commons ; 


and therefore pray the protection of this house, =~ 


that they may have liberty to prosecute their 
said Appeal with freedom: it is thereupon or- 
dered, that sir Nicholas Crispe, &c. or any of 
them, their or any of their counsel, agents or 
solicitors, or such other person or persons as 
they shall employ, in prosecuting the said Ap- 
peal before this house, be, and are hereby pri- 
vileged, and protected accordingly by this, 
house, until the matter upon the Appeal be 
determined by their lordships. And ail per- 
sons whatsoever are hereby prolubited from 
arresting, imprisoning, or otherwise molesting, 
the said sir Nich, Crispe, &c. upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, during the time pretixed, as 
they or such of them will answer the contrary 
to this house.—May 26. The Cause between 
sir Nich. Crispe, &c. plaintiffs, and Tho. Dal- 
mahoy, esq. defendant, appointed to be heard 
the 27th, was ordered to be heard the 28th— 
May 27. Upon reading the Petition of sir 
Nich. Cripse, complaining, that the counsel 
assigned him by this house, to plead his cause 
at the bar, wherein Mr. Daimahoy is one of - 
the defendants, do refuse to plead for him in 
this case, in regard of a Vote of the house of 
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commons ; sir Nich. Crispe was called in, and being served on them to attend at their peril, 
testified, that he shewed the Order of this house | and that then attending, and Mr. Dalmahoy 
to serjeant Peck, serjeant Pemberton, sir Jobn | having put in his Answer jn the lords house, 
Churchill, and Mr. Porter. Whereupon it is | and uot insisting of his privilege aftcrwards, 
Ordered, That, whereas sir. John Churchill, | and the council for lady Bowyer, who was the 
ser). Peck, ser). Pemberton, and Mr. Porter, ' principal party concerned, denying to be of 


were, by order of this house, dated on the 19th 
inst. assigned to he of counsel for sir Nicholas 
Crispe, John Crispe, and Tho. Crispe, in their 
Cause depending in this house, against Tho. 
Dalmahvy, esq. a member of the h, of com- 
mons, and other defendants, at such time as 
the said Cause shall be appointed to be pleaded 
at the bar of tins house; and having appointed 
to hear the said -oause, by counsel on both 
sides, to-morrow at three im the afternoon; It 
ts this day Ordered, That the said sir John 
Churchill, serj. Peck, serj. Pemberton, and 
Mr. Porter, he, and are hereby required, to 
appear at the bar of this house, to-morrow, at 
three in the afternoon, as counsel to plead in 
said Cause, on the behalf of the said sir Nich. 
Crispe, John Crispe, and Tho. Crispe, as they 
will answer the contrary te this house. —May 
98. Counsel heard at the bar on both parts, 
upon the Pctition and Appeal of sir Nicholas 
Crispe, &c. and the Answer of Diana vis- 
countess Cranhourne, &c. and Tho. Dalma- 

hoy, esq. put in thereunto concerning a decree 
"an chancery: Resolved, That the Petition and 
~ Decree be dismissed.” - 

“‘ The same day, the house heard the counsel 
of sir Nich, Crispe, John Crispe, and Thomas 
Crispe, upon their Petition and Appeal de- 


pending tn this house; and also the counsel of 


_ the lady Bowyer, and Mr. Dalmahoy, upon 
their Answer thereuntu; and, after a serious 
consideration thereof, the question being put, 
whether this Petition and Appeal shall be dis- 
missed this house? It was resolved in the affir- 
mative. . 
Proceedings agatnst several Barristers for 
my before the Lords in Breach of an Or- 
der of the Commons.| June 1. Mr. serj. 
Pemberton, sir Joho Churchill, Mr. Serj. Peck, 
and Mr. Porter, attending at the door, in obe- 
dience to the order of the house of commons; 
and being severally called in, Mr. Speaker did 


severally acquaint them, that they were sum- 
moned to give an account to the house, of their 


appearing as Council at the bar of the house 


of lords, in the prosecution of a Cause depend- 


ing upon an Appeal, wherein Mr. Dalmahoy, 
_ amember of this bouse, is concerned, in the 

manifest Breach of the Order of this house; 
and giving up, as ‘much as m them lies, the 
rights and privileges of the commons of Eng- 
land: and they baving answered and made 
their excuses to the effect following: “ That 
they had no notice of the Order or Vote of tis 
house, but what they hed heard in common 
discourse abroad; and because they conceiv- 
ed Mr. Dalmahoy, a member of this house, 
might be concerned, they refused several times 
to appear as council, or to accept their fees ; 
but being assigned of council for sir Nicholas 
Crispe, and an Order of the bouse of lords 


| council for Mr. Dalmahoy, they cenceived they 


might safely appear as couneil without breach 


.of the Order, or invading the rights and pri- 


vileges of this house, which was nut intended 
by them; and sir John Churchill, by way of 
farther excuse for himself, said, that he had 
witnesses ready to prove that Mr. Dalmahoy 
was willing aud desirous to have the business 
go forward. 

They are ordered into Custody.] And the 
said Mr. serj. Pemberton, sir John Churchill, 
Mr. serj. Peck, and Mr. Porter, did all of them 
humbly submit themsclves to the pleasure of 
the house, if they had in any thing misbe- 
haved themselves; and being withdrawn, 
and the matter debated, the question being 
put, That ser). Pemberton be taken into cus- 
tody of the serjeant at arins attending this 
house. It was resolved in the athrmative. 
Ordered, That serjy. Pemberton, sir ‘Joba 
Churchill, Mr. ses). Peck, and Cha. Porter, 
esq. be taken into custody of the serjeant at 
arms attending this house*. 

Other Reasons to be offered to the Lords.] 
June 2. Ordered, That sir Rd. Temple, Mr. 
Vaughan, and sir Thomas Lee do withdraw, 
and attend the Reasons ‘upon the debates of 
the house: which was done and the Reasons 
agreed tu are us follow: ‘* The house of cum- 
mons do agree with the lords, that conferences 
between the two houses, are essential to par- 
liamentary proceedings, when they are agreed 
inthe asual and parliamentary way; but the 
manner of the lords agreement to the Confer- 
rence, to have been on Friday the 28th of 
May, in the Painted-Chamber, with limitatioa 
and proviso, did necessitate the house of com- 
mons to forbear to meet at that conference, 
and gave the first interruption to parlia- 
mentary procecnee in conferences between 
the two houses.—For that the Conference de- 
sired by the commons, was upon their Privi- 
leges, concerned in the Answer of the lords 
to a Message of the house of commons, sent 
to the lords the 17th of May, in the Case of 
Mr. Onslow; to the which the lords did net 
agree, but did only agree to a conference con- 
cerning their Privileges in general, without re- 
ference to the case of the said Mr. Onslow; 


* <« Turing the debate upon this Resolw- 
tion, some ladies were in the gallery, peeping 
over the gentlemen’s shoulders, The Speaker 
spying them, called out, ‘What Berough do 
those ladies serve for?” to which Mr. Wm. 
Coventry replied, ‘ They serve for the Speak- 
er’s Chamber !’ Sir Tho. Littleton said, ‘ The 
Speaker might mistake them for gentlemen 
with fine sleeves, dressed like lacies:’ Says 
the Speaker, ‘1 am sure I saw petticoats.’ ” 
Grey. , 
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which was the only subject matter of the de- 
sired conference, The limitation in the lords 
agreement to a conference, with proviso that 
nothing be offered at the conference that may 
any ways concern the lords judicature, is in 
effect a denial of any conference at all, upon 
the subject upon which it was desired ; whicb 
ought not to be. The judicature which the 
lords claim in appeals against a member of 
the house of commons, and the privilege of 
that house in that case, is so involved, that no 
copference ean be upon the matter, without 
sone way touching the former. That this 
manner of agreeing to a conference, with any 
limitation or proviso, is against the course of 
proceedings between the two houses, in coming 
to conferences; and both seem to place a 
power in the managers of such conferences, 
to judge whether such provisos be broken or 
not, and accordingly to proceed or break off 
the conference upon their own judgments.— 
The house of commons doubt not, but that, 
when the lords have considered of what is de- 
livered at this Conference, the good correspon- 
dence which the lords express they desire to 
continue between the two houses (which: the 
commons are also no less careful to maintain) 
will induce them to remove the present inter- 
ruption of coming to conferences; and there- 
fore to agree to the conference, as it was de- 
sired by the house of commons, upon the pri- 
vileges of their house, concerned in the lords 
Answer to the Message of the house of com- 
mons, in the Case of Mr. Onslow: That the 
particular limitation, that nothing be offered at 
the Conference, that may any way concern 
the judicature of the lords, appears unreason- 
able; for that their lordships judicature in 
parliament is circumscribed by the laws of 
the land, as to their proceedings and judg- 
ments; and is, as well as all other courts, sub- 
jected to parliament.” 

The Lords Replies.}| June 3. Mr. Vaughan 
reports, That the lord privy seal did manage 
the Conference, and had delivered the intent 
and occasion of the Conference; which Mr. 
Vaughan did report to the house, to the effect 
following: ‘* The lords to take notice of the 
house of commons their ordering into custody 
of their serjeant, Mr, serj. Peck, sir John 
Churchill, Mr. serj. Pemberton, and Mr. ser. 
Porter, counsellors at law; assigned by their 
lordships to be of counsel in an Appeal heard 
at their lordsbips bar, in the case of sir Nich. 
Crispe, against the lady Bowyer, Mr. Dalmahoy, 
and others ; the lords in parliament, where his 
majesty is highest in his royal estate, and where 
the last resort of judging upon writs of error, 
and appeals in equity, in all causes and over 

tsons, 18 undoubtedly fixed, and perma- 
nently lodged. It is an unexampled usurpa- 
tion and breach of privilege against the house 
of peers, that their orders or judgments should 
be ‘disputed, or endeavoured to be controlled, 
or the execution thereof obstructed by the 
lower house of parliament; who are no court, 
nor have authority to administer an oath, or 
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give any judgment.—lIt is a transcendent invae 
sion on the right and’ liberty of the subject, — 
and against Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Right, and many other laws, which have pro- 
vided, that no freeman sball be imprisoned or 
otherwise restrained of his liberty, but by due 
process of Jaw.—This tends to the subversion 
of the government of the kingdom, and to the 
introducing of arbitrariness and disorder.— 
Because it is the nature of an injunction from 
the lower house, (who have no authority or 
power of judicature over inferior subjects, 
much less over the king and lords) against the 
orders and judgments uf the supreme court.— 
We are farther commanded to acquaint you, 
that the lords have, therefore, out of that justice 
which they are dispensers uf against oppression 
and breach of laws, by judgment of this court, 
set at liberty, by the gentleman usher of the 
black rod, all the said serjeants and counsellors; 
and probibited the lieutenant of the tower, 
and all other keepers of prisons and goalers, 
and all persons whatsoever, from arresting and 
imprisoning, detaining, or otherwise molesting, 
or charging the said gentlemen, or any of them 
in this case: and if any person, of what degree 
soever, shall presume to the contrary, their 
lordships will exercise the authority with them 
entrusted for putting the laws in execution. 
And we are farther commanded toread to you 
a roll of parliament in the 1st year of the reign 
of king Hen. ivth, whereof we have brought 
the original with us.” 

And a debate arising thereupon ; resolved, 
That a Conference be desired with the lords 
upon the subject matter of the last Confer- 
rence; and that these members following be 
appointed to prepare and draw up Reasons 
upon the debates of the house, to be offered at 
the conference.—Ordered, That the officer, in 
whose custody is the Record of the 1st of Hen. 
ivth, mentioned at the conference with the 
lords, do attend the committee appointed to 
draw up Reasons for another conference this 
afternoon. | 

Ordered, That no member ‘of this house 
do attend the lords house, upon any summons 
from the lords, without leave of the house. 

The Thanks of the House given to the Speaker 
for causing serj. Pemberton to be seized in 
Westminster-hall.] June 4. Ordered, “ That 
the Thanks of the house be returned to Mr, 
Speaker, for causing Mr. Serj. Pemberton, for- 
merly committed by order of this house to the 
custody of the serjeant at arms attending this 
house, for Breach of Privilege, to he seized and 
taken into custody in Westminster-hall, for his 
breach of privilege.” 

The four Barristers seized and sent to the 
Tower.| The house being informed, that 
sir John Churchill, Mr. Serjeant Peck, and 
Mr. C. Porter, who were ordered to be taken 
into custody of the ser. at arms attending 
this house, are now in Westminster-hall; 
Ordered, That the serjeant at arms now ate 
tending this house, do go with his mace into 
Westminster-hall, and do execute the Order of 
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this house and the Warrant of Mr. Speaker 
thereupon, for seizing and bringing in custody 
Mr. ser). Peck, sir Joho Churchill and Mr. Ch. 
Porter, fur their breach of the privilege of this 
house.—The serjeant returning, gave an ac- 
count, that he had executed the Order of this 
bouse and Mr, Speaker’s Warrant thereupon, 
and had brought the said Mr. serj. Peck, sir 
Joha Churchill and Mr. Ch. Porter, in custody, 
into the Speaker’s Chamber.—The question 
being put that sir Jobn Churchill, Mr, sery. 
Peck, Mr. serj. Pemberton, and Mr, Ch. Por 
ter be sent to the Tower, for their breach of 
rivilege and contempt of the authority of this 
house It was resolved in the affirmative. 
Ordered, That John Popham, esq. the aow 
serjeant at arms attending this house, be pro- 
tected against all persons that shall any ways 
wolest or hinder him from executing his office. 
Other Reusons to be offered the Lords.| Sir 
Tho. Lee reports from the Committee, the 
Reasons agreed to be offered at the Confer- 
ence to be had with the lords, upon the mat- 
ters delivered at the last conference, which 
were twice read, and agreed to, as follows: 
“ Your lordships having desired the last Con- 
ference, upon matters of high importance, con- 
cerning the dignity of the king, and the safety 
of the governinent, the communs did not ex- 
ect to hear frum your lordships at that con- 
erence, things so contrary to, and inconsistent 
with, the matter upon which the said con- 
ference was desired, as were then delivered 
by your lordships. It was much below the 
expectation of the commons, that, after a re- 
presentation of your lordships Mcssage, of mat- 
ters of so high importance, the particular upon 
which the conference was grounded, should be 
only the commitment of four lawyers to the 


’ + custody of their own serjeant at arms, for a 


manifest violation of the privileges of their 
house. But the cominons were much more 
surprized, wheo your lurdships had introduced 
the conference with an assurance, that it was 
in order to a good correspondency between the 
two houses, that your lordships should imme- 
diately assume a power to judge the orders of 
the h. of commons for imprisonment of Mr. 
ser}. Pemberton, Mr. ser). Peck, sir John 
Churchill, and Mr. Ch. Porter to be illegal and 
arbitrary: and the execution thereof a great 
indignity to the king’s majesty; with many 
other high reflections upon the h. of commons, 
throughout the whole conference: whereby 
your lurdships have condemned the whole h. 
of commons as cryninal, which is without pre- 
cedent or example, or any ground or reason 
so to do.—It is not against the king’s dignity 
for the h. of commons to punish by imprison- 
ment, 8 commoner that is guilty of violating 
their privileges, that being according to the 
known laws and customs of parliament, and 
the right of their privileges declared by the 
king’s royal predecessors in former parliaments, 
and by hinself in this.—But your Idps. claim- 


' ing to be the supreme court, and that his maj. 


is highest ia his royal estate in the court of 


Judicature there, is a diminution of the dignity 
of the king, who is highest in his royal estate 
in full parhament; and is derogatory to the 
authority of the whole parliament, by appro- 
priating it to yourselves. The commons did not 
by this imprisonment infringe any privileges of 
the h. of peers, but only defend and maintain 
their own: on the other side, your lordships 
do highly intrench upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the h. of commons, by denying them 
to be a cuurt or to have any authority or power 
of judicature; which, if adinitted, will leave 
them without any power or ‘authority to pre- 
serve themselves—As to what your lordships 
call a transcendent invasion of the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and against Magna 
Charta, the Petition of Right, and many other 
laws; the b. of commons presume that your 
lordships know that neither the Great Charta, 
Petition of Right, or any other laws, do take 
away the law and custoin of parliament, or of 
either house of parliament, or else your lord- 
ships have very much forgotten the Great 
Charter, and those other laws, in the several 
Judgments your lordships have passed upon the 
king’s subjects in cases of privilege. Bat the 
commons cannot find by Magna Charta, or by 
any law or ancient custom of parliament, that 
your lordships have any jurisdiction in cases 
of Appeal from the courts uf equity.—We are 
farther commanded to acquaint: you, that the 
enlargment of those persons in prison by or- 
der of the h. of commons, by the gendeinan- 
usher of the black rod, and the prohibition 
which threatens all officers and othes persons 
whatsoever, not to receive or detain them; isan 
apparent breach of the rights and privileges of 
the h. of commons: aud they have, therefore, 
caused them to be retaken into the custody of 
the serjeant at arms attending this house, and 
have cominitted them to the Tower.—As for 
the Parliament-Roll of the 1st Hen. ivth, 
caused to be read by your lordships at the last 
Conference, but not applied ; the commons 
apprehend it doth not concern the case in ques- 
tion: for that this record was made upon oc- 
casion of judgments given by the lords, to de- 
pose and imprison their Jawful king ; to which 
the commons were not willing to be made par- 
ties. And therefore the commons conceive it 
will not be for the honour of your lordships to 
make farther use of that Record.—But we are 
commanded to read your lordships the Parlia- 
inent-Roll of 4 Edw. iii. N. 6. which if your 
lordships please to consider, they doubt not 
but your lordships will find occasion to apply i 
to the present purpose.” 

Ordered, That the Thanks of the house be 
given to the Speaker, for his care in issuing the 
Warrant for retaking the persons committed 
yesterday into custody. | 

The Serjeant at Arms was then ordered to 
be sent tothe Tower; and the other serjeant - 
at arms attending, was ordered to apprehend 
him for betraying his trust, in not executing 
his office, in, bringing the persons committed 
yesterday to his custody, to the bar of the 


¢ 


Ad 
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house.—An address was ordered to be pre- 
pared to be presented to his majesty, to de- 
sire a new Serjeant at Arms tou attend the 
house. 

June 5. Mr. Sec. Coventry acquainted the 
house, that it was his majesty’s desire, that the 
house would adjourn till 4 in the afternoon, 
aod that both houses should at that tine at- 
tend him in the banqueting-house at White- 
hall.—A debate arising touching the Removal 
of John Popham esq. serjeant at arms in or- 
dinary, attending the house yesterday, the 
farther debate thereof was adjourned ull 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, and then the house 
adjourned till 4 in the afternoon, 

The King’s Speech to both Houses at the Ban- 
gueting House} June 5.p.m. The commons 
met, and went in a body to his majesty at 
Wiite-ball ; and she house of lords heing also 
present, his majesty made the following Speech: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; You may re- 
member, that, at the meeting of this session, I 
told you no endeavour would be wanting to 
make the continuance of this parliament un- 
practicable. I am sorry that experience hath 
so quickly shewed you the truth of what I then 
said ; -but I hope you are well convinced, that 
the intent of all these contrivances is only to 
procure a Dissolution. I confess, I look upon 
it as a most malicious design of those who are 
enemies to me and the Church of England; 
and, were the contrivers known, I should not 
doubt but the dislike of their practices would 
alone be a means of bringing the houses to a 
good understanding ; * but, since I cannot pre- 
scribe any way how to arrive to the discovery 
of it, I must tell you plainly my opinion, that 
the means to come to any composure between 
yourselves, cannot be without admitting of 
such free Conferences, as may convince one 
another by the Reasons then offered; or ena- 
ble me to judge-rightly of the differences, when 
all hath been said on both sides which the 
matter will afford: for Iam not to sulter 
these differenccs to grow to disorders in the 
whole kingdom, if I can prevent it; and Iam 
sure my judgment shall always be impartial 

tween my two houses of parliament. But I 
must let you know, that whilst you are in de- 
bate about your Privileges, I will not suffer my 
own to be invaded. Ihave nothing more to 
Say to you at this timc, but to desire, as I did 
when we met first, that you would yet cou- 
sider, and not suffer ill men’s designs to hin- 

“der the sessions from a bappy conclusion.” 
_ The house of lords presented an Address to 
his majesty, to remove the lieutenant of the 
geet ee ee dt 
* Burnet affirms, “ That lord Shaftsbury ac- 
knowledged himself to be the  contriver,’ but 
_that others assured him, the thing happened of 
course.” Marvell acknowledging, very candidly, 
the lords supremacy, in point of judicature, 
gives it as his opinion, “ That the coimmons did 
not erobark in earnest in that affair, but that 
some crafty members blew the coals, to pre- 


vent the Test’s coming amongst them.” 
Vor. IV. . $ 
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Tower; whereupon the lord treasurer reported 
bis majesty’s Answer, viz. “ ‘That his majesty 
hath considered the circumstances of the mat- 
ter, and is not satisfied how with justice he 
can remove him.” 

The commons then took into consideration his 
majesty’s Speech, and resolved, nem con, That 
the humble Thanks of this house be rcturned 
to his majesty, for the gracious expressions in 
his Speech this day made to both bouses of 
parliament; and such members of this house 
as are of his majesty’s privy council are de- 
sired to present the humble thanks of this 
house to his majesty. 

Resolved, That it doth not appear to this 
house, that any member thereof hath either 
contrived or promoted the Ditierence between 
the two houses of parliament ; or, in asserting 
the Rights of the commous of England, and 
the Privileszes of this house, hath dune any 
thing inconsistent with his duty, or the trust 
reposed in him.” And then adjoorned to 
June 7. 

June 7. The house resolved, That what 
ser}. Popham did in retaking the four lawyers 
into his custody, and conducting them to the 
‘Tower of London, was iv pursuance of his duty, 
and by the order of the house ; aud the farther 
debate concerning the said serjeant at arms 
was adjourned till Wednesday. 7. 

A copy of an Order from the house of lords 
for the hearing counsel in the Case of sir John 
Fagg, a member of this house, to-morrow 


morning, was then read and debated: and re- 


solved, That as to the Case of Appeal brouclit 
against sir Jobn Fagg in the house of lords, he 
shall have the protection and assistance of this 
house. 

Resolved, nem con, “ That 1f any person or 
persons shall be aiding or assisting in putting 
in execution any Sentence or Judginent that 
shall be given by the house of lords, upon the 
Appeal brought by Dr. Shirley against sir John 
Favgy, a member of this house, such person or 
persons suall be adjudged and taken to be be- 
trayers of the rights and liberties of the com- 
mous of England, and the privileges of this 
house, aud shali be procceded against accord- 
ingly.” 

Ordered, That these Votes be made public, 
by setting them up in Westminster-hall, and 
in the lobby of this house, aud the clerk of 
the buuse to take care to see it done. 

June 7,p.m. ‘The commons proceeded in 
the farther consideration of eflectual means for 
the preservation of their Rights and Privileges, 
and resolved, 1. That no person, committed 
hy Order or Warrant of ts house, for breach 
of the Privileges or contempt of the authority 
of the huuse, ought to be discharged during 
this session of parliament, without the Order 
or Warrant of tlis house. 2. That the 
Licutenant of the Tower of London, in 
receiving and detaining in custody sir John 
Churchill, serj. Peck, serj. Pemberton, and 
Mr. Porter, hath performed his duty according 
to law ; and for his so doing he shall have the 

3B 
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~ assistance and protection of this house. $3. 
That the Lieutenant of the ‘Tower, in case he 
hath, or shall receive any writ, warrant, order, 
or command, to remove or deliver any pero 
or persons committed to his charge, for breach 
of the privileges, or contempt of .the autho- 
rity of the b. of commons, by order or warrant 
of the house, shall not make any return thereof, 
or yield any obcdience thereto, before he hath 
first acquainted the house therewith, and re- 
ceived their order and direction how to proceed 
therein.”—Ordered, That these Resolutions be 
immediately sent to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and then the house adjourned. 
June 8. A Message was sent to the lords 
_to remind them of the last conference ; upon 
the subject matter delivered by the lords at the 
last conference. 

Sir John Robinson informing the house, that 
he had received the four lawyers committed to 
his custody by this house, and denied to deliver 
them to the gentleman-usher of the black-rod ; 
and that he was served last night with four 

-writs of Habeas Corpus, to bring the said four 
lawyers before the king and his parliament at 
Westminster this morning, and craved the 
advice of the house what to do therein: 
Ordered, That the Thanks of the house do be 
given to the said sir John Robinson for his be- 
haviour therein, and Mr. Speaker intimated to 
him, that he should forbear to return the said 


Writs of Habeas Corpus, which were read and. 


debated ; and the farther debate thereof was 
adjourned tll to-morrow morning, and a com- 
mittee appointed to search the Lords Journals, 
to sec what hath been done in the case of the 
four lawyers, the Writs of Habeas Corpus, and 
Mr. serjeant Popham, and to search for Prece- 
dents on the Writs of Habeas Corpus; and 
adjourned. 

June9, Sir Tho. Clarges reports, from the 
Committee to whom it was referred to search 
for Precedents touching Writs of Habeas Cor- 
pus, returnable in parliament; That the com- 
mittce had found several precedents of Writs 
of Habeas Corpus returnable in parliament, 
and had considered of them: and that the 
Committee thereupon had agreed upon four 
Rosolves to be presented to the house, which 
were seycrally agreed to, as follow : Resolved, 
nem. con. 1. ‘¢ That no commoners of Eng- 
Jand committed by the Order or Warrant of 
- the house of commons, for Breach of Privilege 

or apna of the authority of the said house, 
ought, without order of the house, to be, by 
any Writ of Habeas Corpus, “or any other 
authority whatsoever, made to appear and 
answer, or receive any determination in the 
house of peers, during that session of parlia- 
ment wherein such persons were so committed. 
2. That the Order of the house of peers, for 
the issuing out the Writs of Habeas Corpus 
concerning Mr. serj. Pemberton, Mr. serj. 
Peck, sir John Churchill, and Mr. Ch. Porter, 
is insufficient and illegal; for that itis general, 
sind expresses no particular cause of privilege, 
and commands the king’s great seal to be put 


to writs not returnable before the said house of 
peers. 3. That the Lord-Keeper be acquainted 
with these Resolutions, to the end that the 
said Writs of Ilabeas Corpus be superseded, 
as contrary to law and the privileges of this 
house. 4. That a Message be sent to the 
lords, to acquaint their lordsbips, that Mr. 
ser}. Peck, sir Jobn Churchill, Mr. serj. Pem- 
berton, and Mr. Ch. Porter, were committed 
by order and warrant of this house, for mani- 
fest breach of privilege, and contempt of the 
authority of this house.” 

Ordered, That col. Birch do go up to the 
lords with a message,.that a Conference is 
desired upon the subject matter of the last 
Conference. 

he King’s Speech at the Prorogation.] June 
9. The king came to the house of peers, and 
made the following Speech to both houses : 

“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; I think I have 
given sufficient evidence to the world, that I 
have not been wanting on my part, in my en- 
deavours to procure the full satisfaction of all 
my subjects, in the matters both of Religion 
and Property: I have not only invited you to 
those considerations at our first meeting, but I 
have been careful through this whole session, 
that no concern of my own should divert you 
from them.—Besidcs, as I had only designed 
the matter of it to be the procuring of good 
laws, so for the gaining of them, I have al- 
ready waited much longer than I intended; 
and should have been contented still to bave 
continued my expectation, had there an 
hopes remained of a good conclusion. But 
must confess, the ill designs of our enemies 
have been too prevalent against those good 
ones I had proposed to myself, in behalf of my 
people ; and those unhappy differences be- 
tween my two houses are grown to sucha 
height, that I find no possible means of putting 
anend tothem but by a prorogation. It is 
with great unwillingness that I make use of this 
expedient, having always intended an adjourn- 
ment, for the preservation of such Hills as 
were unfinished. But my hopes are, that, by 
this means, the present occasion of differences 
being taken away, you will be so careful bere- 
after of the public as not to seek new ones, 
nor to revive the old. Iintend to meet you 
here again in winter, and have directed my 
Lord-Keeper to prorogue you till the 15th day 
of Octuber next.” 


FourTEen1u SEssIoN OF TUE SECOND Par- 
LIAMENT, 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session.]} 
Oct. 13. Both houses met, according to pro- . 
rogation®;-and the king opened the session 
with the following Speech : 


* In the Appenprx to the present volume, 
No. VI. will be found a Tract intitled “ A Let- 
‘ ter from a Parliament-man to his Fnend, con- 
‘cerning the Proceedings of the House of 
‘ Commons, this last Session, begun the 13th of 
© Oct. 1675,” written by the earl of Shaftsbary. 
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« My lords and gentlemen; I meet you now 
with more than usual concern for the event of 
this session; and I know it is but what may 
reasonably be expected from that care I owe 
to the preservation of the government. The 
causes of the last prorogation, as I, for my 
part, do not desire to remember, so I hope no 
man else will, unless it be to learn from thence, 
how to avoid the like occasions for the future : 
and I pray consider how fatal the consequence 
may be, and how little benefit is like to re- 
dound to the people by it. However, if any 
thing of that kind shall arise, I desire you 
would defer those debates, till you have 
- brought such public Bills to perfection as 
may conduce to the good and safety of the 
kingdom ; and particularly I recommend to 

ou, whatever may tend to the security of the 
Pistestane Religion, as it is now established in 
the Church of England.—I must likewise de- 
sire your assistance in some Supplics, as well 
to take off the anticipations which are upon 
my Revenue, as for building of ships; and 
though the war has been the great cause of 
these anticipations, yet [ find, by a late ac- 
count I have taken of my expences, that I 
have not been altogether so good a husband, 
as I might have been, and as I resolve to be 
for the future: although, at the same time, 
T have had the satisfaction to find, that I have 
been far from such an extravagancy in my own 
expence, as some would have the world be- 
lieve. I am not ignorant, that there are many 
who would prevent the kindness of my parlia- 
ment tn me at this time; but I as well know 
that your affections have never failed me: and 
you may remember, it is now above thrce 
years since I have asked you any thing for my 
own use. The rest [ refer tomy Lord Keeper.” 

The Lord Keeper Finch’s Speech.] Then 
the Lord Keeper made the following Speech : 

“ My lords, and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons, The 
causes of this present assembly, and the rea- 
sons which have moved his majesty to com- 
mand your attendance upon him at this time, 
are of the highest importance. The king re- 
solves to enter into terms of the strictest cor- 
respondence and endearment with his parlia- 
ment, to take your counsel in his most weighty 
affairs: to impart all his cares to you; to ac- 
quaint you with all his wants and necessities : 
to offer you all that can be yet wanting to 
make you enjoy yourselves; to establish a right 
. understanding between himself and his three 
estates, and between the estates themselves ; 
to redress all your just complaints, and to put 
all his subjects at ease, as far as in him lies, 
and can consist with the honour and safety of 
the government. And, having made all these 
advances, he doubts not but you will behave 
yourselves like those that deserve to be called 
the king’s friends, and that you will put him at 
ease too. There is no cause why any fears of 
religion or liberty should divert you: for his 
maj. hath so often recommended to you the 
considerations of Religign, 90 very often de- 


sired you to assist him in his care and protec- 
tion of it, That the Detender of the Faith is 
become the advocate of it too, and hath left 
all those without excuse who still remain under 
any kind of doubts or fears. Again, the care 
of your Civil Rights and Liberties hath been 
so much his majesty’s, that the more you re- 
flect upon these concerns, the more you will 
find yourselves obliged to acknowledge his ma- 
Jesty’s tenderness of you, and indulgence to 
you. Search your own annals, the annals of 
those times you account most happy, you will 
scarce find one year without an example of 
something more severe, and more extraordi- 
nary, than a whole reign hath yet produced. 
Peruse the histories of foreign nations, and 
you shall find statues and altars to have becn 
erected to the memories of those princes, 
whose best virtues never arrived to half that 
moderation, which we live to see and enjoy. 
No king did ever meet a parliament with juster 
cause of confidence in their affections: and 
therefore his maj. will not suffer himself to 
doubt, but relies tirmly upon it, that you never 
will forsake him, when he is under any kind of 
difficulties. He doth assure himself that you 
will now think fit to provide for his honour 
and your own safety, by helpiug him to pay 
some part of his Debts, and to make his Navy 
as great and as considerable, as it ought to be. 
For the greatness of the king, is the greatness 
and safety of his people. The.springs and ri- 
vers which pay tribute to the ocean, do not. 
lessen, but preserve themselves by that contri- 
bution. It is impossible that those affections 
that piety and allegiance first planted, which 
persecution could not abate, which the gra- 
cious influences of his majesty’s happy govern- 
ment have hitherto increased, should now ap- 
pear to wither and decay: but then the best 
indication of the heart is by the hand. And 
because it is of infinite moment to the king's 
affairs that there should be a chearful concur- 
rence to his Supplies, there let hand and heart 
both join in the oblation, for that will make it 
a sacrifice well pleasing indeed.—My Lords 
and Gentlemen; The happiness of this pre- 
sent age, and the fate and erate of the next 
too, is very much in your hands, and at this 
time ; all that you would desire to settle and 
improve; all that you would wish to secure 
and transmit to your Pouce may now be 
accomplished. Would you raise the due esti- 
mation and reverence of the Church of Eng- 
land to its just height? Would you provido 
for the safety and establishment of it? Do 
there want any Jaws to secure the peace and 
quiet of the state? Would you enrich and 
adorn this kingdom, by praviding fur the ex- 
tent and improvement of Trade, by introducing 
new and useful Manufactures, and by encou- 
raging those we have already ? Would you pre- 
vent all frauds and perjuries, all delays and 
abuses in the administration uf justice? Would 
you preserve a fainous aa iy being depo- 
pulated by the suburbs? Would you restrain 
the excess of those new Buildings which begin 
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to swarm with inhabitants unknown? All your 
Petitions of this kind wall be grateful to the 
king ; and you may with ease efiect all these 
and much more which your great wisdoms will 
suggest to you. <A little time will serve to 
make many excellent laws, and to give you the 
honour to be the Repairers of all our Breaches ; 
so as that time be wholly employed upon the 
public, and not taken up by such considera- 
tions as are less meritorious, If therefore 
there be any, without doors, that labour tu dis- 
unite your cuunsels, or to render them ineffec- 
tual; if they can hope that the occasions for 
this may arise from some Dittcrences within 
yourselves, or hope by those ditterences to dis- 
guise their own dissatisfactions to your good 
proceedings; it is in your power to dcfeat 
those hopes, to pull off this disguise, and to 
secure a happy conclusion of this meeting, by 
studying to preserve a good correspondence, 
and by a careful avoiding all such questions as 
nre apt to cngender strife. And, if ever there 
were atime, when the gravity of the council, 
the wisdom, and good temper of a parliament, 
were necessary to support that governinent 
which only can support these assemblies, cer- 
tainly this is the hour. You see with what 
acal the king hath recommended to you a good 
Agreement betwecn yourselves, and that he 
doth ic with all the care and compassion, all 
‘the earnestness and importunity, fit tur so great 
a prince to express, who would be very sorry 
that any such misfortune as vour disagree- 
ment should either deprive him of your advice 
and assistance, or his people of those good laws 
which he is ready to grant vou. There is no 
other way our enemes can think of, by which 
it is possible for this session to miscarry 5 for 
Fears and Jcalousics cannot enter here, calum- 
nies and slanders will find no place amongst 
wise and good men, ‘They that use these arts 
abroad, will quickly be discredited, when the 
world shall see the generous effects of your 
confidence. Men will despair of attempting 
any disturbance in the state, when they see 
every step that tends that wav, serves only to 
pire you fresh occasions to testify your loyalty 
and your zeal, You have all the reason in the 
world to make men see this; for you have the 
same monarchy to assert, the same church to 
defend, the same interests of nobility and gen- 
trv to maintain, the same excellent king to 
contend for, and the same enemics to contend 
acainst.—And now, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
since the whole session of parliament is, in the 
judgment and construction of our law, but as 
one day, let us all endeavour that the morning 
of it, the first entrance upon it, may be with 
such fair avd auspious circumstances as may 
give the whole kingdom an assurance ofa bright 
and chearful day. Let no all humours gather 
into cluuds to darken or obscure it, for this 
day is a critical day, and more depends upon 
that judgment of our affairs which will be made 
by it, than cau easily be imagined. It imports 
us therefore to take cure that no part ot this 
time be lost; let every precivus minute of this 
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day be spent in receiving such acts of grace 
and goodness as are ready to fluw from the 
king, and in making such retributions for them 
as may become the grateful hearts of the best 
of subjects to the best of kings. So shall this 
day become a day of disappointment and dis- 
comfort to our enemies, but to us and all good 
men a glorious day, a day of triumph and de- 
liverance, a memorable and joyful day to this 
present, and to all future generations.” 

Debate on the King’s Speech.| The king’s 
and lord kecper’s Speeches being ended, the 
house of commons came down, and sat sume 
time, loohing on one another in a profound 
silence, till at length sir Thomas Meres broke 
silence and said, ‘ He was sorry to see the 
house, aS it were, In an amazement, and was 
afraid it might prove ominous, and therefore 
prayed the Speaker to acquaint the house with 
the substance of the king’s speech.’—The 
Speaker excused himself tor that, not daring 
to rely so much upon his memory. It was 
then moved, that some Bill might be read, and 
sir Tho. Litdeton desired it might be that of 
the last session, ‘ for appropriating the Customs 
to the use of the ficet.’ But the Speaker ob- 
Jected against that, because it was indorsed on 
the backside, and not fair written, and he had 
no brief of it. Upon which sir Nich. Carew 
told bim, he had a Bill which was not indorsed, 
but fair written, of which he hada brief. It 
was a Bill, to incapacitate any Papist to sit in 
either house of parliament, without taking the 
Test in the late Act against Popery, &c.’ ‘It 
was read accordingly, and ordered a 2nd read- 
ing sine die. After this, Mr. Sec. Williamson 
brought in the king’s Speech, which was read, 
and thereupon a motion was made, § That 
Thanks mizht be given to his majesty for his 
gracious cure of the Protestant religion.’ To 
which Mr. Secretary Coventry answered, ‘That 
it would uot be decent to separate one part of 
the king’s Speech from the other.’ Upon which 
sume disputes did arise for a time, till it was 
moved, that the cousideration of the Speech 
might be adjourned till Monday, which was 
agreed to, provided the house might be ad-. 
Journed till that tame, which was accorded ; 
each party hoping for strong recruits.* 

Mr, Heward’s Letter found in St, James's 
Park.] Beture the house adiourned, there 
happened a passaye, which requires something 
to be said antecedently to make it the better 
understuod.—In one of the actions between 
the Germans and the French, after Turenne’s 
death, col. Jolin Howard, brother to the earl 
of Carlisle, amongst many Englishmen, was 
killed, which being told fur news in St. James’s 
Park, it was reported, that lord Cavendish, and 
sir T. Meres, being together, when they heard 
it, should say, ‘ That they were well enougli 
served, and that they wished that never any 
Enghshman might fare better, who was to 
serve abroad aguinst a vote of parliament.’ 
Upon which, a paper, that called lord Caven- 
LS ee easier 


* Grey. 
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dish and sir Tho. Meres, ‘ incendiaries,’ with 
other such language, was given about, sub- 
scribed * Thomas Howard, of Richmond and 
Carlisle’ This paper was brought into the 
house by sir Trevor Williams, who informed 
the house, § that it was found the night before 
in St. James's Park, by his servant, and given 
unto uim, who finding two honourable mem- 
bers shaimetully traduced in it, could not but 
acquaint them with it,’ and having no oppor- 
tunity before this morning, showed it to the 
members concerned in the house. Upon which 
lord Cavendish, seeming much surprized at it, 
went out of the house in heat, which was the 
beginning of the thing. Mr. Russel then ac- 
quainted the house, ‘ that he saw some disorder 
in that lord, and, being afraid of the conse- 
quence, desired he might be commanded not 
to goout.’ Sir Trevor then told the aforesaid 
story, and the paper was read, viz. : 

“Sir; The last severity upon oman Catho- 
lics having forbid me the ambition to any place 
or pretension at court, and the severe usage of 
the gout making me unfit to appear in any 
company, but where Iam well acquainted ; 
besides a most sensible loss of iny poor brother 
John, killed at Strasbourg, I resolved not only 
to retire in person, but thought, trom all temp- 
tations this world could give me, and to spend 
the rest of my days with such domestic and 
private content, as a man of those pritciples, 
and some sense, might hope for, in an hcnour- 
able retreat. But it happens by a certain, 
thouyl: unjust and malicious accident, that I 
am awakened from the quict and repose I 
hoped for, and find myself engaged by the 
Nearest tics of friendship and honour, (obliga- 
tions [ have always esteemed dearer than my 
life) to let some unworthy and base people see 
that Iam’ yet alive. Not Jong since, in St. 
James's Park, lord Cavendish and sir ‘Thomas 
Meres, two bold and busy members, upon the 
news of the French retreat over the Rhine, 
where many Enylish were reported to be killed, 
(which, amongst all honest men, was much re- 
gretted) these barbarous incendiaries, with a 
most plausible temper of such worthy patriots, 
openly declared, ‘ that it was but a just end 
for such as went against any vote of parlia- 
ment.’ With all respect to that hon. house, 
that cankered and malicious saying will neither 
deserve the thanks of that house, (it being false 
as to my brother, who went by his majesty’s 
cominand, at the head of his company, before 
that vote was in force) nor the approbation of 
any man out of it. 1 will not trouble myself, 
nor others, to let you sec, by any exact cha- 
racter, how these two worthy and unbtassed 
Senators ought to be credited. Next October 
will prodace such effects of their care and ca- 
pacities of securing property and religion in a 
Christian and humane way, that I believe I 
shall be called to the bar, to answer their 
slanders, as I presume theg will call them; yet 
I doubt they will not, for though an ill orator, 
I shall most certainly prove what I write. As 

for any otber way of revenge, I do not any way 
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apprehend it; for men that are given to spit 
blood, seldoin drawit. Sir, I have troubled 
you too long with my just resentments, but 
knowing the share you have always taken in 
my concerns, I must beg of you, that you will 
in St. Jaines’s Park, at the Mall, disperse these 
copies, it being all the way that is left to do 
right to the dead; and, to assure you, that I 
will not do you the ill ottice of dispersing a li- 
bel, I will sign the copies with all my titles. 
T. Howanp, of Richmond and Carlisle.” From 
Ashtead in Surry, Aug. 30, 1675. 

Lord Cavendish and sir Tho. Meres were 
enjoined not to prosecute any quarrel against 
Mr, Howard, or to send or accept any chal- 
lenge in order thereto, without acquainting the 
house, 

Oct. 18. Resolved, ‘‘ That sir Trevor Wil- 
liams, sir Anth. Irby, sir Tho. Littleton, sir 
Ch. Harbord, and Me. Crouch, be appvinted 
to goto Mr. Howard, who, by reason of his 
indisposition of the gout, could not attend the 
house, to know of him whether he will own 
the aforesaid paper.” 

Debate on the King’s Debts; Anticipations 
of the Revenue, and Supply.| Sir Philip Mus- 
ee moves tu procecd in the matter of 

upply and Religion, mentioned in the king’s 
Speech, and to appoint a day for each of them. 

Sir Edw, Dering seconds the motion, and 
hopes for as full a concurrence from every 
gentleman, as from him. Religion is the ho- 
nour of the nation, and has always been the 
care of this house. Little progress was made 
the last session, by reason of the Difference 
with the lords ; but would begin now early, 
that we may ripen thiigs to perfection before 
we rise. Another thing, as properly under our 
cognizance as Popery, is, regulating mens man- 


“ners, very worthy of our consideration. Under 


that notion of religion, it may be done. We 
want censores morum, as well as inquisitors of 
faith: thinks, that else we cannot see Religion 
prosper, Our dominion of the sea is magni 
nominis umbra, without strength there—It is 
not prudent to trust the nation long to the 
French army’s going into winter quarters. 

Sir John Hollund, The king is pleased to 
desire a Supply; we are all here to speak our 
minds freely, and hopes we shall with that mo- 
desty which becomes us, and desires to be 
heard out with patience and favour. He is no 
honest man, that loves not the king, the yovern- 
ment, and the nation. Ifwe consider, that, 
after such supplies, never given before, (Edw. 
ii, who reigned above 50 years, never had 
near this king’s Supply,) now to have every 
branch of the Revcnue anticipated ; and not 
only that, hut Debts so great, to the ruin of 
the people ; and, besides,-the king’s wants so 
great, as to be forced to break the credit of the | 
Exchequer, to the ruin of widows, orphans, 
and numerous saa ae, as it puts so great 
a damage upon our English manufactures : he 
will go no farther, for instance, than his own 
county, the city of Norwich—These are neces- 
sary to the king’s sovereignty, and preservation 
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of trade—Thie fleet neglected, and his nearest 
and most powerful neighbours so.armed—The 
French, by over-balance of our trade—When 
-you were told, the last meeting, that the French 
commodities imported, over-balance to the 
value of 900,0004. and though London is not 
very sensible of this, yet the country, from 
whence supply must come, is impoverished hy 
it. The Chimney-money and Excise, brought 
hither, and the nobility’s expences, increase the 
consumption here, and hither the money will 
come. 
places, is drained of money, and, by reason of 
the cheapness of all commodiues, farms are 
cast into gentlemens bands, and no hopes of 
remedy on their parts; and the farmers come 
here, and set up taverns, and alehouses, and 
keep lodgings, and there are no hopes of their 
return back into the country. The humour of 
the yeomanry is changed ; the youth are not 
bred up as they used to be. This, in short, is 
our condition ; and yet, fur the king’s necessity, 
as well as our safety, the king must have 
supply ; else the people cannot be protected ; 
but, if the charge of the government be greater 
than the people can bear, the government 
cannot stand, though supported by arms. But, 
should it be so endeavoured, it cannot be long 
endured by the temper of-the English nation. 
Would to God he could say, this was not our 
condition ! There is a necessity that it must be 
said. He cannot but think himself bound in 
conscience to take this opportunity to say, 
that the charge of the government is greater 
than the nation can bear—-Cannot but say, the 
expences of the Court may be reduced ; espe- 
cially the matters of the Treasury may be better 
managed. The truth is, the prodigal and ex- 
cessive way of living now, was unknown to our 
forefathers, who kept hospitality, It is a 
leprosy that has almost overspread the nation. 
Hears an unusual discontent, and want will put 
men upon desperate resolutions, and from that 
- arouse those unhappy times we had.—This may 
bring us again juto the unhappy hands we were 


in; and we shall be an easy prey and conquest ! 


to whoever will over-run us—Was, am, and 
ever will be, for the due rights of this house, 
and against the peers encroachments ; would 
not give, and, he hopes, the house will not be 
ready to take, new occasion of difference. 
Upon the whole, moves to enter into a present 
consideration of an humble Petition to the 
king, with the lords councurrence, in which, in 
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a Grand Committee ; therefore moves for it 
to-morrow. | 

Sir Rob. Carr ‘seconds the motion for to- 
morrow, tocousider Anticipations and Supply. 

Sir Tho. Meres would have that ancient 
Order, which Lee mentioned, read. When 
that Order is lost, the house of commons is lost. 
If there be occasion for Supply, let us see it at 
a grand committee. 

Mr. Neale has heard, that the Lord Trea- 
surer bas brought the State of the Revenue 
into the Council.* Would see that here, to be 
your guide the better, in what you are to do; 
and moves, that all the money may be employed 
to the use we give it, on penalty of treason. 

The Order mentioned was read, viz. * That 
a motion being made fur a Supply, is not pre- 
sently to be entered upon, in the house, but the 
consideration referred to a committee of the 
whole house.” 

Mr. Sacheverell is willing to take Auntici- 
ae upon the Customs, and the King’s 

ebts, into consideration, as suon as may be: 
to be plain, he believes there is no need of a 
Supply, when things shall be well considered. 

Sir Lho, Meres secs there is no occasion of 
a Supply as plain as the sun that shines, and 
believes he can make it out: no man has yet 
made a direct motion but Holland, which is a 
conditional one, and a very good one; so that 
A committee cannot go upon it, without being 
first moved by some-body. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry moved it. 

Sir John Ernly must inform the house, that 
we want a squadron of ships, and 30 at least, 
of 1st, 2nd, and Srd_ rates ; therefore seconds 
Coventry, for Supply for building of Ships. 


* * All this time, the principal business. at 
Whitehall bad been to inspect the Revenue, 
and to put the Disbursements on such a foot- 
ing, that the growing frugality of the house of 
commons might the less atfect both king and 
minister for the time to come. By a Paper of 
the Lord Treasurer’s dated Sept. 29, 1675, 
and presented tojthe Council Oct. 8, it appears, 
that the aanual Disbursements amounted to 
1,387,770/. the Revenue to 1,358,000/. which 
was clogged with Anticipations, to the value 
of 866,954/.; and yet by a general Account 
of all the Receipts and Issues in the Exche- 
quer, it farther appears, that between the 20th 
of June 1673, and the 25th of June 1675, 
4,529,649/, &c. had been received, and 


all dutiful, modest, and loyal manner we may | 4,526,945/. 3s. 3d. discharged. ‘This scrutiny 
represent to him ‘ the present poverty of the | gave rise to a Scheme of Retrenchments, by 
nation, together with the mischiefs of unsea- | which an annual saving was to be made of 
sonable prorogations ; and that we be conti- ; 250,000/. On the other hand, all imaginable 
nued without prorogation, until we have dis- | cxpedients were put in practice, to make the 


peers Bills for the security of Religion and | Exchequer rise higher than ever; insomuch, 


roperty ; and then declare, that we will give 
Supply to provide shipping and stores, to be 
equal, if not stronger than our neighbours.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. When he considers the old 
course of parliament, what has been moveidl is 
not the usual way ; upon your books, a motion 
being made for a Supply, the house went into 


that even the smallest branches were not for- 
gotten: and particular orders were sent from 
the Lord Treasurer to the several officers, to 
know exactly what their yearly value was ; 
how the same arose ; how charged ; how ac- 
countcd for; and how far it was improveable.™ 
Ralph, 
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Resolved, “‘ That this house will to-morrow, 
resolve into a Grand Committee, to take into 
consideration that part of bis majesty’s Speech, 
which relates to a Supply for taking off Anti- 
cipations upon his majesty’s Revenue, and 
building more ships.” : 

Mr. Howard's Answer to the Committee re- 
potted.| Oct. 19. Sir T. Littleton, and the rest 
of the gentlemen mentioned, who were sent to 
Mr. Howard, reported, That, in obedience 
to the order of the house, they went to Mr. 
Howard, to demand of him, whether he signed, 
or owned, the Paper then produced to him?’ 
Who replied, ‘ Gentlemen, being informed of 
some displeasure of the hquse of commons (for 
whom I always had, and ever shall have, a 
most dutiful regard) I doubt, that, if I should 
give any Answer to your Message, being a 
person unexperienced in such affairs, [ might 
give occasion of their displeasure; and there- 
fore I must beg your pardon ; and I must an- 
swer only to what can be proved against me ; 
and, in the mean time, I do now again, as I[ 
did, before Mr. Collingwood, to the Speaker, 
promise, upon my word and honour, not to 
question any person for any thing relating 
thereunto.” 3 

Debate thereon.] Mr. Sacheverell moves to 
have him committed to the Tower. 

Mr. Powle. For a private gentleman to 
vilify your members with the terms of ‘ unwor- 
. thy, biassed senators, barbarous incendiaries, 
busy members !’ If men without doors may do 
this it takes away liberty of speech. Former 
times have had nothing like it; only in queen 
Eliz.’s time, Arthur Hall, who was a member, 
(this gentleman none) for publishing a Jibellous 
book, called ‘ Opera Tenebrarum,’ was called 
to the bar, and giving no satisfactory answer, 
was committed to the Tower, and fined 5001. 
and not to return thence until he had given sa- 
tisfaction ; and hopes this gentleman will be so 
punished. vs 
~ Mr. Mallet would put the thing in a way of 
proof, since Howard puts it upon you: there 
is another precedent, of Withers the poet, 
which, if true, does us justice : he requires it, 
aod would vindicate the members reflected on. 

The Speaker knows nat when you have sent 
for a man in. custody, upon no other ground 
than what is before you. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. If the gentleman re- 
fused to appear, and you had the proofs before 
you, then it would be proper to send for him 
in custody. He would have a better answer 
than is yet given; but scnding for in custody 
is a kind of punishment before proof. 

Sir Ch. Harbord, The offence is yet neither 
proved nor confessed: would have a day’s 
time; and if he cannot come, he may be 
brought hither, before you commit him. 

Sir Tho, Littleton.: Knows the gentleman, 
and has a value for him; but nobody will de- 
ny this to be a breach of privilege. To the 
_ purpose: @ man, you suppose, has broken your 
privilege, and he keeps his bed, and you send 


to him, and he will not tell you whether he has 


broken your privilege or no. You send for 
men, upon presumption of breach of privilege. 
If the gentleman cannot come to attend you, 
he may remain in custody of the serjeant. It 
has been a hundred times donc in breach of 
privilege only. 

Sir John Ernly ‘looks upon ‘committing 
Howard as a pre-judging him, it not appearing 
to be his act: sending for him in custody is a 
punishing him: would you have a man confess 
a thing against himself? Go in the common ‘ 
ma send for him, but not in custody. 

ir Rob. Howard is as much for the honour 
of the house as any man, although related to 
this gentleman. When you send for him, and 
he appears, and you censure him, he will abide 
by. that censure. 

Sir John Birkenhead. You send for people 
in custody, when afraid ofan escape. He isa 
prisoner before you send for him, by his lame- 
ness of the gout: when a felon is upon his trial, 
he must speak with his shackles off, at as much 
ease as may be. " The loss of his brother, whorn 
he loved more than his own life, might make 
him utter, it may be, something he should 
not. 

Lord Cavendish. The words, the paper says, 
he should say of col. John Howard (whom he 
knew not) are, ‘ That it was a just judgment 
he was killed ;’ which was a foolish thing; and 
he will not own saying of a foolish thing. But 
possibly he might say, ‘ He was sorry this gen- 
tleman should die fighting against the interest 
of his country.’ If he said it not then, he does 
now say it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. As to saying, ‘ he was sorry 
that an Englishman should die in that cause,’ 
he is sorry for it; and it was always the thouglit 
of bis heart, and is still so. 

Sir Tho. Lee had always a respect for this 
gentleman ; but it is not what respect you show 
the gentleman, but how this matter will stand 
upon your Journal to posterity. Every paper, 
read by order in the house, must be entered ; 
and for sending an answer not direct toa paper 
of so great reflection, what will appear upon 
your books but sending a committee of yours? 
(which, by the way, was a mistake to a man 
that has offended you.) For your honour, you 
must send for him; and nothing else moves 
him to speak in it. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. Whenever a mistake 
arises amongst persons of honour, all quarrels 
cease, This here arises upon such a thing; 
and no question but Howard will retract what 
is grounded upon a mistake. If this be so, an - 
end may he put to this matter. He is per- 
suaded that Howard had not the least intent 
to reflect on the house; bqcause, when gentle- 
men fall out, they invent and take up names 
and words provoking, though not true; there- 
fore would have Howard asked, whether he 
had the least thought of reflection on the 
house. 

Mr. Stockdale would not have Howard fore- 
judged, but let him have a day for notice to 
appear, 
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Sir Nich. Carew is sensible of the gentleman's 
infirmity, the gout; it is his own. Has kuown 
him Jong to be an honourable person; and 
hopes, as to this matter, he will be innocent: 
would have a day appointed for his appear- 
ance, 

Ordered, “ That Mr. Howard be sent to, 
to atteud this house on this day seven-night.” 

Sir Nich. Carew. Be the Paper whose it 
will, it is a scandalous paper; aud moves to 
have it burnt. ee 

Sir Tho. Littleton. If the Paper be burnt, 
we shall not have it here to prove it. Would 
not have it burnt till the whole thing be over. 

Mr. Garroway. Until youdeclare ita breach 
of privilege, what will you send for Howard 
for? Therefore moves to have it voted ascan- 
dalous paper, and a breach of privilege. 

Col. Birch. The Paper might be read, be- 
fore you pt the question ; but not upon an 
adjourned debate. : 

The Speaker. The Paper was once read, 
and needs not be read again.—The Letter 
was then read as above. 

Sir Tho Meres. If he speaks not, he may be 
thought to yield to the report of the letter. He 
has had papers, long before this, thrown into 
his house, and has been so far from giving 
you the trouble, that he has not so much as 
spoken of them.; but, as to this Paper, it was 
handed to him in the house, and he showed it 
to lord Cavendish. 

Further Debate on the King’s Debts, Antici- 
pations of the Revenue, and Supply.] The 
house went into a grand committee on the 
king’s Speech: sir Cha. Harbord in the chair. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Your tirst business is, tak- 
ing the Anticipations upon the Customs into 
consideration, Pray let us see what they are. 

Mr. Sacheverell, It there be such Antici- 
pations, they are either occasioned by the war, 
or voluntarily, If voluntarily, he believes, no- 
body will take them off. Birch faid once, ‘ 42. 
per head, per month, might defray the navy 
charge ;’ and Pepys said, ¢ it cost not so much.’ 
Supose the fleet consisted ot 100 sail, and 49 
ships of attendance, and, according to Pepy’s 
list, 30,000 men, it will not come, for 4 months, 
to 800,000/. We all know the tax-prices, &c. 
and we in pcace, 1,700,000 or 1,800,000/. 
And if this cannot defray the charge of 
1,200,000/. leaves youto judge. Now, let the 
managers of the Navy show how they bave 
expended 1,700,000. and they say something. 

Mr. Waller. Hears something said, that 
makes him stand up, tor the honour of king 
aud people. There is no other trust in ae a 
vernment than where the law makes it. The 
king has it; and if-we supply, or not supply, 
we have our trust. Sees there is much stress 
laid upon that part of the king’s Speech relating 
to Anticipations. The king says, “ There has 
been ill husbandry, besides what fell out in the 
war.’ And the king must take it upon him. But 
Bracton says, ‘ the king cannot err’— Ill ma- 
_ nagement !’ between the wisdom of the king, 

and direction of the law, you may know where 


the fault is. We believed, when the king was 
called back, that the law was come again. 
Pray let not the Standing Army be brought 
under that consideration of Anticipations, 
The king speaks of the government; he owns 
his care of it; and no government can be 
more advantageous to him than this. Itisa 
monarchy. The king governs by law. Let 
us look back to the evils we had, in order to 
prevent more. There was Loan, and Ship- 
money, and extremes begat oxtremes. The 
house would then give no money. Let the 
king rely upon the parliament ; we have settled 
the;crown andthe government. Itis strange that 
we have sat so many years, and given so much 
money, and are still called upon for Supply. 
The lords may give Supply with their own mo- 
ney, but we give the peoples; we are their 
proxics, ‘Ihe king takes his measures, by the 
parhament, and he doubt not but that all the 
commons will supply for the government; but 
giving at this rate that we have done: we shall 
be ‘a branch of the revenue.’ ‘They will ‘ au- 
ticipate’ us too. But, let the otiicers say 
what they will, we will not make these mis- 
managements the king’s error. It is better it 
Should fall upon us than the king. We give 
public money, and must see that it goes to 
public use. Tell your money, fix it to public 
ends, and take order against occasivus of this 
nature for the future. We cannot live at the 
expence of Spain, that has the Indies; or 
France, who bas so many millions of revenue. 
Let us look to our government, flect, and 
trade. It is the advice that the oldest parlia- 
mient-man among you can give you; and so, 
God bless you! 

Sir Tho, Lee expected to have known what 
occasion there is for asking mouey for these 
Anticipations, or what they would ask. If 
gentlemen knew, they would have told us be- 
lore now. Ile expects it. 

‘Sir Rob. Howard. If it be expected that he 
should give you an account uf what belongs to 
his otfice, he is ready to do it. As to former 
Antcipations, he shall wave them, but shall 
tell you how late Anticipations bave been 
struck upon moncy growing out of the revenue. 
If you please to know this, you shall. He be- 
lieves, in tallies, not satisfied, there is not 
much exceeding, 800,000/. value; some of this - 
charge, about 80,000/. is growing out. Tal- 
hes, not satished, 800,000/. vulue; some other 
charges to the bankers, as a year’s interest; with 
that prospect, the whole may be a million; by 
which charge the Excise is wholly taken up ; 
not above 5 or 6,000/. will remain, at the 
most. He has nothing to tell yeu, but the 
king’s condition, and will make all this appear 
indisputably, if you please, in writing; and if 
he does not now explain himself, he will do it 
fully. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Expences, we see, are 
more and more, and things worse and worse ; 
and no occasion of Supply. There is no end in 
giving, to take off these Anticipations, and we 
cannot in conscience do it. Our ancestors 
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gave not their money so away, because they 
would be bounuful. The people give us no such 
authority. The defray of all public charges, 
and the king's living, may be made out sutii- 
ciently by the revenue. But the charge of the 
government is not supportable, at this rate. 

Lord Cuvendish. If this be admitted a sup- 
position, then we must satisfy all debts. The 

ple have trusted us with their inoncy, and 
agne Charta is not to be given up, with their 
money, and Jiberty, into a bottomless pit. 
Moves for the question, * Whether an Aid shall 
be granted for taking off these Anticipations 
from the king’s revenue.’ 

Sir Juhn Duncomle. Ti is hard to calculate 
the charge of ao expensive war, Ull the end of 
wt. Leward has told you all the particulars of 
Anticipations, clearly and faithfully, and with 
the must, he believes the sum to be between 7 
and 800,000/,. You know the constitution uf 
the government; when it has war, it comes to 
you for aid. ‘he king-tells you he was en- 
gaged in a war, and over-run his measures in 
it: he is so much in debt, that he knows not 
whither to go but to you; he knows it is 
hard to come by, and you have been often 
asked; but if the king be at ease, you are all 
atease. Ifthe crown be in debt, it is a mis- 
fortune to the creditors, and many people be- 
sides. It has not cost so much moncy, in any 
three kings reigns, as this war has becn: this 1s 
the king’s condition, as it appears to him: 
would not put extremities to work, as it js 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. Sacheverell would have Duncombe ex- 
plain what he means by ‘ putting extremities 

to work.’ 

Sir John Duncombe. Means, by * putting 
extremities ty work,’ making the crown, and 
them that depend upon it, uneasy. 

Mr. Powle is sorry to hear any thing laid 
upon the king in this business; he thinks him 
to have the least part in it. Had he those 
counsellors and officers constantly to represent 
‘to him the srate of his Revenne, it would not 
be thus. But some officers may find private 
advantages out of public necessities, ‘Ihe war 
was carried on before without any Anticipa- 
tions ; and, since that, many great suns have 
been received; as the prize-money, French 
and Dutch inoney, and advances un the excise, 
and hearth-tnoney, and now two years of peace, 
and then three fourths of this tax to come in. 
No fleet, and hardly necessary repairs upon 
the ships in harbour, and the debt yet more, 
not less. Is not this a sum to astonish every 
body, in time of peace? What will become of 
us ina foreign war, if this expeuce be in peace? 
fears that the Church-revenue may go 1n time 
ot war. He believes the Revenue so great 
already, that, in a short time, these Anticipa- 
tions may wear off. Supply is, in this case, 
but to increase ‘ ill husbandry.’ As to the 
Navy, believes that due consideration, in time, 
may be had of it; and, when we are free of 
these Anticipations, we may go ou more chear- 
fully with the other. 

Vet. IV. 
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Mr. Sec. Coventry. <A considerable charge 
of the Revenue is Ictt out; the toot army, the 
ten regiments. Ile, as in a double capacity, 
as servant to the king, and member of -the 
house, has informed himself, as well as he can, 
in these things. Medressing of Grievances, and 
giving Supply, is the business both of court and 
country. ‘The point before us is, whether we 
shall first go upon Supply, or enquire into Mis- 
managements. Itis easier for the king to re- 
dress a Grievance, than fur the people to give 
atax. It is necessary now to lay open tlie 
state of the kingdom; it will be too late to 
think on it on Monday, if you pass your vote 
against taking off the Aaticipations to-day. 
By the Jast intelligence, the Prench had 55 
sail of slips at sea, und we 7, and so tar out of 
repair, as not in 2 or 3 months to be reparable. 
‘The trade and peace of Europe is ours now ; 
and a short time may show that we are upon 
the precipice of the most inevitable ruin that 
ever was. It isan unsafe condition we are in, 
when no longer safe than whilst our neizhbour 
pleases. Suppose Articles concluded at Ni- 
meszucn,—that hour peace is nade with France 
there, marshal Montmorency, an old, and con- 
siderably experienced oticer, may land 30,000 
menin Eneland, He may draw them out of 
Maestricht, and the rest of the garrisons of 
Flanders, being all full, and may march with’ 
what ariny he pleases, 40,000 men hither, of 
he pleases. If you cannot oppose him at sea, 
our condition 1s desperate.- if men be faulty, 
Jet them answer it that manage it, and consi- 
der, whether time else will not be lost, for con- 
sideration of the Navy. When you have done 
this, for the present, agree with the king fur a 
certain revenue for the Navy, for the future. 
Let us not make our faith so much upon what 
may he showed us, as trpon what is already 
showed us, If it be not meant to maintain 
ships, when you have them, and whenever 
God shall bless vou and the king with a right 
understandivg, aud leave all you would have, 
withont a navw—Your vote can furnish the 
king with credit; but, without it, neither your 
hearts nor your prayers can build ships, Sup- 
pose a town on fire, and a ian steal the 
buckets, be deserves to be hanged, but be- 
lieves the magistrates will not resolve, there- 
fore, never to buy more buckets. 

Sir Tho. Meres.. Be the Auticipations what 
they will, he shall give Ins vote to pay none, 
Has observed, that if once we begin to tumble 
papers over, we are wearied out, and give 
money, and leave the question. It is said,‘ de 
not make councils desperate ; thereture give 
money; but, he says, thercfore give no money. 
At Christmas 1671, such desperate councils 
followed giving money, that he has no mind to 
mention them, asa of ao less than 30 laws 
by the Declaration, a standing Army, the Ex- 
chequer stopped up, and a War without ad- 
vice of parliament, and the Triple League 
broken, and a League with France made; aud, 
if you give no more seanrd you will have ae 
more desperate councils; for these were upun 
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your giving moncy ; therefore now would give 
bone. 

Mr. Suwyer. When we gave formerly, our 
judgments governed our wills, As for the 
desperate counsellors, they were those who 
were protected by your pardons, Some were 
Jaid asite, and some are laid in the dust. 
Shall we say, desperate counsellors contracted 
these debts? and shall we leave things despe- 
rate? now, whether the king, by his good hus- 
bandry, can pay vif these debts? if the go- 
vernment be not maintained, it must drop, one 
time or another. Would farther enquire, whe- 
ther possibly there is a way to take these An- 
ticipations off. Would have these matters first 
inspected, before the question. 

Sir Win. Coventry will apply bimself singly to 
matters of Anticipation, This is the first time 
any thing has been asked for this matter, The 
last time we met, it was not big enough for an 
aid. It must be nursed up to be big enough 
to be paid; but itis free for us all to speak 
here. He can never concur, that this debt, 
coutracted by a war, against the opinion of 
this house, should be preterred betore that 
which widows and orphans call for. We passed 
once assignments, especially to pay debts ; 
and were there nothing but this in it, can 
never preter this of Anticipations, unul the 
house think themselves rich cnough. These nen 
that lent upon the customs, &c. bad warning 
enough, by the Bankers precaution, and let 
them take it, ia God’s name. This has had 
the provision of the house already, but it is 
diverted and gone. Remembers what Clifford 
said; § you shall have a fleet; you shall have no 
snore ot debts.” Nothing was said then, that 
- the revenue was not able to bear the charge of 
the yovernment, But it was improper to call 


for the account; and had it been proper for 


you, it would have been brought, and they 
would have been armed for it, over and over. 
"There is something inentioned, as tu the peace 
abroad (Cod preserve our own!) which would 
be the greatest misfortune that could befal us. 
It is happy for us, that they abroad spend 
their strenyth upon one another, if it be so 
yreatas is said, But this should not make 
him give up the game: believes that our neigh- 
hours are not so stupid as to give France 
leave to uver-run us. But when we compare 
hingdom with kingdom, and nation with na- 
tion, they have no bowels, and are to have no 
vowels. Fricndship has failed, and always 
will fail: and itis not the 1uterest of Holland 
to let France be master of England. Fiance, 
who has lone made love to Ilanders, comes 
only to sce Dunkirk, and to forufy it. That 
king sees that the Dutch have a great ficet, 
and, believes, not to detend the Hague: but 
then itis the interest of Holland to support 
Flanders: suys France, ‘ England is engaved, 
I will break the Triple League ;’ and for this 
they have hazarded their all. This digression 
is only to show you, that, if peace was made, 


we uccd not give up the game; and the rest’ 


of the princes would think it their interest: to 


hinder such an accession as Fngland to the 
crown of France. But this business of Anti- 
cipations seems to have influence on that vere 
thing: if apprehensions that the Confederates 
are weak, it may induce a peace. What we 
do here can be no secret; they know our votes, 
and see we incline mure to them than the 
French; but the Confederates apprehend the 
king’s ministers more inchned to the French. 
Does England judge amiss of this? The Con- 
federates will so; they hear the king 1s clearing 
his revenue, and we fear be will declare against 
us, having more men, in the armies against us, 
than for us. Therefore he is against taking 
off the Anticipations by a Supply. 

Sir John Duncombe proffers‘a state of the 
expences, and the incomes of the revenue. 
—But they would not be received. 

Col. Birch. Whenever the house has been 
upon matters of money, he has been thought 
to be too forward. It may be, he thinks so too. 
Could never have believed to have heard that 
these Anticipations have risen from a war, 
which this house had no opinion of. Not only 
without the consent of the house begun at first, 
but even against the opinion of our ancestors, 
We are now not only out of the Triple League, 
but out of all league. Jn one session, Thanks 
were given to the king for this League ; and, 
1) another, we were to give money to pay for 
the breaking it. If90 of a 100, nay, 99, should 
hear him say, that, to pay these Anticipations, 
is forthe interest of the country (and he is 
acquainted in three or four counties) they 
would call him he knows not what. There- 
fore is against Supply. 

Mr, Vaughan. When you have passed your 
Vote, the cuunsel will prove yood counsel, and 
the war a good war, When so many milliuns 
have been given, be lies in amazement how 
money can be called for: and now that we 
are forced to pay Subsidies, at our doors, to 
poor families ruined by the Exchequer, stands 
in amazement at the motion, 

Sir Tho, Meres will not say, at the rate of 
vain expences, how to make the revenue good, 
notwithstanding the payment of these Ant- 
cipations, but believes it may be done. 

Sir Edw. Dering takes the Anticipations, at 
least, to be 700,000/. and yet finds we are 
going into a Vote against taking them off. Is 
of opiuion there were dangerous counsels; he 
never stood up to defend any of thém, nor 
ever will. ‘Lhose counsels and counsellors are 
Jaid aside. As for danger of Popery, the Pro- 
testant Religion was uever more protected. 
Let us shut our hands until we open our cyes. 
A voluntary engagement of the Revenue may 
be justifiable ; the officers will subject the Re- 
venue to enquiry. Would have the paper that 
Duncombe offered, received and adjourn the 
farther debate to Thursday. 

Sir Lho. Littleton, We arc not told how 
much of these Anticipations is for service to 
come, or what is already paid; so believes it 
not such a bug-bear as it 1s represented. As 
for the great stop of the Exchequer, though 
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done in time of war, no reason why in time of 
peace. Now the continuation is without privy 
seal, or order of the privy co:mcil; thuugh 
formerly it was otherwise. As for Popery, 
there was a Proclamation, but sees not that 
matter at all mended. At this time, few men 
doubt the intention to make peace, to fetch 
off the French with flying colours, and to dis- 
solve the present contederacy. ‘These are the 
present copnsels, and if they be desperate, 
would not make the last counsels worse than 
the first. 

The Commons refuse a Supply for the taking 
off the Anticipations upon the Revenue.] The 
house having resumed, sir Ch. Harbord re- 

rted from the.committee of the whole house, 

hat they had taken that part of his majesty’s 
Speech into consideration, which relates to a 
Supply for taking off the Anticipations upon 
his Revenue ; and had agreed (172 to 165) 
a Vote to be reported to the house; and hum- 
bly moved from the said committee, that the 
house would again resolve into a committee of 
the whole house on Friday next, to consider 
the other part of bis maj.’s Speech relating to 
a Supply for building more ships. Which Vote 
of the committec was as followeth ; viz. ** That 
it is the opinion of the committee, not to grant 
his majesty any Supply for the taking off the 
Anticipations upon his majesty’s Revenue.”— 
Resolved, “ ‘That this house doth agree with 
the committee, that it is the opinion of this 
house, not to grant his majesty any Supply for 
the taking off the Anticipations upon his ma- 
jJesty’s Revenue.”* 


* “ When the king’s Speech came under 
consideration, a demand was made on one 
side, and allowed as reasonable on the other, 
of a scrutiny into those Debts and Charges, 
which the people were called upon to make 
good : the result of which was, tbat it appear- 
ed, the expence of the late two years war 
with the Dutch amounted, in the whole, to 
2,040,000/. and that the money given by par- 
liament; what arose from the Customs, which 
ought to have been appropriated; what was 
gamed by prizes; and the 800,000 Patacoons 
given by the Dutch; at least amounted to 
3,040,0002. Whence it was inferred, that, in- 
stead of the king’s being run almost a million in 
debt by the war, as those who took upon them 
to answer for the court alledged, he might 
have been a million in pocket. It was, upon 
these principles, farther observed, that, by the 
illegal stop of the Exchequer payments, the 
whole of the Revenue, as well as the Customs 
befure-mentioned, came clear into the exche- 
quer, and was more than sufficient to answer 
all the reasonable expences of the crown; 
those of the government not much exceeding 
700,000/. per ann. whereas the clear income 
of the Revenue amounted to at least 1,600,000. 
From the whole it was more than insinuated, 
that the Debts of the crown arose rather from 
the extravagancies of the court, than the ne- 
.cessities of the government; and some under- 
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Debate on Lord Cavendish’s posting Mr. 
Howard.| Oct. 20. Information was given 
the house, that Jord Cavendish had caused a 
Paper to be posted up at Whitehall-Gate, and 
Westminster-hall, by his footman, to this effect 
“That Thomas Howard who subscribed the 
Letter, was a coward.” It was said, that the 
occasion of this was from some reports that 
lord Cavendish had heard, that Mr. Howard 
should say, ‘“ That his lordship knew of the 
Letter some time before the parliament met, 
and did not call Mr. Howard to an account 
for it.” : | 

Mr. Sacheverell complained on lord Caven- 
dish’s behalf, but the compiler* could not well 
hear him. | 

Mr. Secretary Williamson gave this account. 
He was commanded by the king to cause the 
earl marshal to enquire into the business. Mr. 
Frowde, son to sir Philip Frowde, was said to 
have taken down the said posted-up Paper, 
who was not to he found. He came to him, 
and he asked him, whether he bad any quarrel 
with lord Cavendish? He confessed the taking 
down the paper, but denied the words he 
should say of lord Cavendish, &c. Then Wil- 
liamson told him, he was commanded by tha 
king, not to farther engayve lord Cavendish. 
Frowde said, ‘he had no quarrel with lord 
Cavendish, and what he did was out of respect 
to him.’ | | 

Sir Tho. Lee. If this gentleman had no quar- 
rel with lord Cavendish, perhaps that lord may 
have with him, In this kind of paper-war, he 
fears family quarrels ; therefore would have 
some gentlemen propose a way to extricate 
you out of the thing. 

Mr. Swynfin. The honour of the house is 
to be preferred before any particular member. 


took to demonstrate, that, by an honest and 
careful management, both his majesty’s Ex- 
pences might be sufficiently supplied, and his 
Debts discharged, out of his present Revenue, 
in the course of a few years: adding, that no 
pee was obliged to pay the king’s debts, 
y taxing the subject: that such precedents 
were dangerous, and might’ be fatal: for if 
once a house of commons grew over-prudigal, 
and a court but moderately tragal, the parlia- 
meuts of England would become as insiyniti- 
cant as those of France. Either these facts 
and considerations bad such weight with the 
house, or the inajurity, contrary to the opinion 
that is generally entertained of them, were so 
little under the influence of the court, that 
they resulved not to grant any Snpply to his 
majesty for the taking off the Antcipations of 
his Revenue. In comparison with the lavish- 
ness and extravagancies of later times, these 
things have all the air of patriotism and public 
spirit; but if Mr. North, and all the other 
writers on. the side of the prerogative deserve 
any credit, we are to conclude, that this ex- 
cess of many do not arise from any tenderness 
to the public, but a settled resolution to dis- 
tress the king.” Ralph. * Mr. Grey. 
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When quarrels may arise from persons to 
families, knows no way to preveut it, but by 
laying bands on them both. In the mean 
tine, would have-an engagement of no farther 
proceeding in the matter from this noble lord. 
Mr. Faughan, In this case, it is regular. to 
send to the lord kecper, to take security of 
them both for quict deportment. 

Mr. Gaarroway. You have declared the 
Paper to be scandalous, and fears it a little too 
hasty to put the thing to another way of deci- 
sion. loves, that, though you have appointed 
a dav for Mr. Howard's appearance, it may be 
a shorter day, lest it should reflect, in conse- 
quence, on every individual man in the house, 
and the whole house. 

Sie Ch. Harbord thinks that what Frowde 
did was a very safe thing, and-he not to blame. 
Belicves that no man dares attack a member : 
Frowde has engaged, and Howard also, who 
will be here to-morrow. If you will have him 
come, he will, though he should die at the 
door. 

The Speaker. All will bear him witness 
how tender he is of the honour of the house. 
The best way to sccure your members is, not 
tu sutlur them to do injuries; and he must 
acquaint you with what he knows, He knows 
that lord Cavendish posted Mr. Howard for 
a coward. 

Col. Birch. By how much the more tord 
Cavendish is esteemed here, you cannot do a 
Letter thing than showing justice. To come 
rightly to the bottom, the house must know 
what the Paper contains. Do right within 
doors, and you will stop wrong the better with- 
out doors. 

Sir, Philip Warwick, notwithstanding his 
grcat respect to lord Cavendish, yet would not 
have you adjourn, till some order be taken 
an it. é 

Mr. Cheney. Would confine lord Cavendish, 
ja the mean tine. 

Mr. Bertue would send for Frowde, to sec 
the Paper, and then would know whether Jord 
Cavendish owns it, before you proceed ; as you 
did with Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Stockdale. Perhaps neither Howard 
aor Cavendish owns the Papers. 

Mr. Swynfin.s It is as plain as any thing can 
be; you need not put the question to lord 
Cavendish; but the matter is, what you 
should do for your own honour to prevent 
quarrels. 

Col. Birch.. Ts of opinion that Jord C. has 
doue a great fault, being enjomed by the 
house to do nothing of tendency to farther 
quarrel, . 

Sir Edw. Baynton. Lord Cavendish . has 
heard the debate. Would have the Speaker 
ask him, whether he has any thing to say to it, 
and then withdraw, 

Mr. Garroway would preserve your privilege 
to the loss of hishand. Would have it under- 
stood that this commitment is not in order to 
lurd C.’s coming to the bar on his knees. 

Mr. Powle, ‘The commitment of your mem- 
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ber is not for his confinement, but ‘security, 
therefore would have him confined till farther 
order. ,; 

Mr. Vanghun. Commitment is not for his 
security, but punishinent. 

Mr. Garroway, Hiscommitment then must 
be solely for breach of Privilege, and ou no 
other account. ; 

Mr. Boscawen. You may proceed withont 
asking lord Cavendish, whether he has any 
thing to say. He may possibly say something 
to his own prejudice. 

Col. ‘Putxs. Any man that knows his conver- 
sation, knows his obligations to lord C.’s family. 
He belicves if lord C. bad any thing to say, he 
would have done it before now, being present 
at the debate. Having said nothing 1n_ his 
own justification, and having proceeded in 
what he did after your order, therefore would 
have him committed., 

Sir Tho. Lee. The foundations of the house 
you arc not masters of, to dispense with, as 
reading of a bill three tunes. You must ask 
lord C. what he has to say for Inmself. 

Mr. Garroway. Ue is not obliged to make 
any answer, if you ask him, But, in voting 
him to commitment, without asking him, you 
take away the greatest liberty you have. 

Sir Rob. Carr. Since lord C. has been pre- 
sent at the debate, you have broken your 
order, as much as you can already ; therefare 
wonld not ask him any quetions. : 

Mr. Sawyer. In all this debate, you are 
upon matter of enquiry only, and then the 
member may be present to give you tnfor- 
mation of fact, but when you give an opinion, 
he must withdraw. Some members have 
told you of a Paper, but none that lord C. 
wrote it. 

Sir John Ernly, Your member is at liberty 
to answer, or not. Possibly his answer may be 
as much as his lite may be worth. 

The Speaker then said to lord Cavendish, 
“The house has been intormed that you have 
broken the privilege of the house, and would 
know what you have to say before you with- 
draw.” 

Lord Catendish. He shall ever have great 
respect to the privilege of this house, and shall 
be satisticd with what ‘the house shall deter- 
mine concermng him.— And withdrew. 

Col. Birch, If any man bas any thing to 
say, why this lord showd not be secured, let 
him speak : and, in the next place, Where ? 
Ile moves for the Tower. : 

Mr. Garroway. In tfoward’s case you sent 
to him, to know wherher he owned the paper, 
or no; who returned you a dissatistactory 
answer ; in the mean time, you obliged this 
lord not to proceed in the business. You are 
informed that he has set upa Paper; you have 
usked him what he has to say; he has given 
you no answer ; therefure tor that would send 
him to the Tower. 

Mr. Sawyer, Sir John Fagg was sent to the 
Tower, for proceeding in the lords house, after 
this house had possessed themselves of ne basi- 
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ness. And for lord C. to proceed, whilst the 
matter was depending in this honse, is a breach 
of Privilege. 

Sir Eliab Harvey. Lord C. has not broken 
promise, for that lasted not tll Monday, but 
the matter being ander the house’s cognizance 
isthe thing. - , 

Sir Tho. Meres. Breach of order is of large 
sense in privilege, but it is less word than 
breach of privilege, and would havgit run so 
in the commitment. 

Mr. Sucheverell, Would have the commit- 
ment ‘ tor being charged with the Paper, and 
giving the house no satisfactory answer." 

The Order was read, viz. ** That lord Ca- 
vendish and sir Tho. Meres be enjoined not to 
prosecute any quarrel against Mr. Howard, or 
to send, or accept, any challenge in order 
thereto, without acquainting the house.” 

Col. Titus. Lord C. in having said nothing 
for himself, satisfies him, that he put up the 
Paper, and in that he has broken the Order of 
the house, and for that would have him com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

Ordered, ‘« That lord Cavendish be sent to 
the Tower, for his breach of the privilege of 
this house in prosecuting a quarrel against Mr. 
Howard, whilst the matter was depending be- 
fore the house ; and that the Speaker do issue 
out his warrant to the serjeant to convey lord 
Cavendish to the Tower, and deliver him to 
the lieutenant, there to remain till farther 
orders.” : 

Oct. 2%. In a grand committee on the 
building more Ships; sir Ch. Harboard in the 
chair. Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of 
the committec, that 20 Ships of the 1st, @nd 
and Srd Rate, shall be built with all convenient 
specd,” which was wreed to by the house. 

This day, Lord Cavendish having sent a 
Petition to the house, acknowledging his Breach 
of Privilege, and craving pardon, was ordered 
to be discharged from his imprisonment in the 
Tower. 

Oct. 23. Resolved, 1. “‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of the committee, that all the Forces that 
are, or shall be, in the service of the French 
king, contrary to his majesty’s late Proclama- 
tion, shall be taken to be contemners of lis 
majesty’s royal authority, and apposers of the 
Interest of their country 2. That the lords 
concurrence be desired to this Vote. 3. That 
a Bill be brought in to enforce the Procla- 
mation with penalties,” 

Debate on lord Cavendish’s being challenged. 
Oct. 25. Mr. Howe complains, that whilst 
we are about the nation’s business, we should 
be subjected to Challenges. Ile hears thit 
lord Cavendish has been challenged. 

Mr. Russel gives an account of his suspicion 
of'some such thing, by Mr. Francis Newport’s 
comung to lord Cavendish’s house, on Sunday 
morning last; which occasioned him to find 
out lord C. and not to leave him till he had 
acquainted the duke of Ormond witb it, who 


told the king of it, and Mr. Newport was 
securod, , 
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Sir John Coventry. It seems, there is great 
encourageinent from great persons to affront 
this lord. The quarrel is not against lord C. 
but the whole house. Some coursé must be 
taken, or we shall be hectored by every life- 
guard-man, and be obliged to fight him. Is 
informed that a lawyer of the Temple should 
say, ‘It is a pretty story this of lord C. and 
Mr. Howard ; the lord had the Paper 8 weeks 
before the sitting of the parliament, and com- 
plained only at the opening of the parliament, 
to hinder the king’s business.’ (And named 
hiin,) Mr. Sawyer, of this house, who said it, in 
a cotiee house, to sir Tho. Eastcourt, a mem- 
ber, in-the hearing of one Mr. Bradbury, a 
nyc and Philips, a stationer near Temple. 

ar. . 

Mr. Sawyer finds that he is the person that, 
you are informed, should have said some- 
thing of lord C. He was asked by lord C. about 
it, and told him he said no such words: but 
some accidental discourse, he said, was ru-: 
moured about town, that the Paper was 
abroad a month before the parliament sat. He 
never said the words alleged : but will tell you 
something : since that some persons have been 
abroad, to enquire and raise an accusation 
against him. <As for that ‘ of hindering the 
king’s business,’ he never said it; nor could 
it be the consequence of any thing he said. : 

Sic Philip Hareourt desires that Mr. Brad+ 
bury may be summoned, to hear what he can 


‘Sir Tho. Lee would not have you enquire 
into coftee-house discourse. Your member 
plainly denies it, and you can have no ad- 
vantage by farther enquiry. But rf any such 
thing as a Challenge be, itis fit for your en- 
quiry, and the person that did it should be 
made a severe oxample of. The king and you 
have made:enquiry, and any body that cares 
to concern himselt is worthy your farther en- 
quiry. Yourselves are more concerned thaa 
lord C. and would have severe enquiry into it. 

The Speuker, Has not Jet heard that the 
house has been informed that there was a chal- 
lenge. Mr. Russel only told you of the pre- 
sumption of a quarrel. 

Lord Cavendish. Mr. Newport was with him 
on Sunday morning, but cannot say be brought 
him a challenge. | 

Mr. Hove. The king sent to secure Mr. 
Newport, and no question but there was a 
challenge. 

Mr. Hale. Lord C. is not forward, nor wil- 
ling, to tell you ofa challenge. His own in- 
clination possibly may induce him that way. 

The Speaker would have it referred to the 
committee of privileges. 

Sir Rd, Temple. Itis hard to put it upor 
lord C. whether he had:a challenge sent him, 
or not. | 

Sir Tho. Littleton moves that, by reason Mr, 
Howard is to be here to-morrow, you’ would 
have Mr. Newport here also. 

Sir Nich. Carew is not for delays. More 
challenges may be sent us at this rate. 
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- Sir Scroope Howe would have Mr. Atkins 
sent for also, who is concerned in the chal- 
lenge. 

Ordered, “That Mr. Newport and Mr. 
Atkins be summoned forthwith to attend the 
house.” 

Col. Birch. Calling any thing in question 
that tlre house has dune, is calling the honour 
and dignity of the house in question. When 
the house punished lord Cavendish—and any 
man to question what you have done, is bigh 
presumption, and would consider it. 

Sir Lho. Lee expected that Birch would 
have concluded his premiscs, with some re- 
medy for these things. Desires be would tell 


you. 
: Col. Birch. Though some body else is 
more fit for it than he, yet he shall move, 
‘That whoever shall call in question what 
this house does, shall be punished as disturbers 
of the peace of the nation, and privilege of 
parliament.’ 

Mr. Garroway. The iaws already are se- 
vere, and be would be upon even terms with 
such kind of men as life-guard-men, that if we 
defend ourselves against such as have no es- 
tates, we may not forfeit ours that have. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. As it is proposed, it is 
too general. Lord C. having done something 
in breach of privilege of this house, and been 
punished for it, we ought to do equally with 
the rest. We are trustees forthe people of 
England ; their honour and fortune are in our 
bands ; and for persons tu undertake to censure 
us, would have their punishment more parti- 
cular. 

Mr. Waller. They that will fight against 
king, lords, and commons, (against Jaw) will 
fight with any of us, In France there are 
edicts against Duels, but that will stand with 
arb.,ary government only, Would have a 
ae ea named to pyeveut this present mis- 
chief, 

Mr. Se What the Speaker repeated 
was not to the question proposed. It is a vain 
thing to put a question, that any man without 
doors shull not speak against what we do. 
It is out of question. No man doubts it. 
But what you are to do in the matter before 
you, betwixt lord C. and Mr. Howard, to pre- 
vent farther quarrels, in this business, highly 
Fellective upon the house. As yet you have 
had no answer from Mr. Howard, and in the 
interval you hear every day of Challenges, 
You are to do all you can to put astop to these 
things., 

Mr. Williums. There being an assault made 
Upon a member, it is necessary that some pro- 
vision should be made against promotion of 
such assaults. Sees no law mure for inembers 
than other men. In such provocations as these, 
would have one. 

Some meunbers retired to draw up an Order 
according to the debate, which was posted up 
at Westminster-hall gate, and the Inns of Court. 
and was as follows: “ Forasmuch as this 
house, being informed of certain Papers, cun- 


taining provoking language, posted up by the 
lord Cavendish, a member of this house. did 
inflict a punishment upon him, by commitung 
bim to the Tower; and whereas they are in- 
furmed, that, notwithstanding such their care 
and justice, some persons have presumed to 
call the said business in question; and, from 
occasion or pretence of those papers, to give 
out threatening words, or send Challenges, or 
provoking, papers, to the said inembers ot this 
house, or others, to be communicated to him; 
this house doth declare, that if any person 
whatsoever shall begin or prosecute any quar- 
rel upon that account, or upon any matter or 
thing any way relating thereunto, he shall be 
esteemed a disturber of the public peace, and 
a contemner of the justice and privilege of this 
house ; and shall be proceeded against accurd- 
ingly.” 

r. Williums proposes, that if any person 
fight a Duel, be be reckoned incupable of par- 
don. 

Sir Win. Coventry. A gentleman. said, 
‘That the king had taken notice of it, and the 
persons were under confinement.’ Finds lord 
C. here: would know what engagement be has 
made to the king. 

Mr. Howe. The message from the king to 
lord C. was, ‘ That he should not send nor re- 
ceive any challenge fram Mr, Howard, nor any 
man else.’ 

Sir Wm. Conentry. If this came from the 
king, believes it will not fail of its success. 
What he rises for, was to prevent what he 
hopes is prevented, and if so, tle king to have 
thanks from you for his care of our member, 
and to implore his farther protection. 

Sir Rd. Temple. The great occasion of 
Duels is, that the law gives not remedy pro- 
portionable to injuries received. In France a 
strict course istaken to repair men in their 
honour, wherein the law is defective: as it is 
in some things men highly esteem, as affrontuve 
words. 

Ordered, “ That a Bill be brought in to pres 
vent Duels, and provocations to Duels.” 

Debate on the State of the Nation—A Dis- 
solution proposed.] Tn a grand committee on 
the State of the Nation, sir John Trevor io 
the chair: 

Sir Tho. Meres would have you consider the 
impiety and corruption of manners, and the 
protestant religion established by law. Next, 
rents falling, ‘his is nut new matter, but re- 
cords extant; it is a parliamentary way. The 
poverty of the nation, and how to increase its 
riches, is always one head, in considering the 
State of the Nauon: prevent a consumpuon 
and general fears of the nation: wounds are 
not to be cured without being searched: jf 
they are skinned over only, and not searched, 
they break out into blotches and boils. God 
vive a blessing to what you are about ! 

Sir Harbuttle Grimstone knows not how he 
shall please other men, but would have one 10- 
gredient: an application to the king to set & 
period to this parliament, acd to allow us some 
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time to pass bills now on the anvil, for the 
good of the nation. But would not bound the 
king. There is a great mischiet in the length 
uf this parliament, as if there were no parlia- 
ment. ‘A Standing Parliament 1s as incon- 
venient as a Standing Army. Would address 
wthe king, &c, 

Sir John Birkenhead. God Almighty has 
put a period to half of the first wen of this 
parliament, by removes and death. Hopes he 
shall never see x» Rump again. But when he 
sees sons and brothers of those, whu were un- 
done by the Rebellion, and&paid so dear for 
loyalty, put and thrust out to have a new set, 
he declaves he is afraid of a Dissolution, be- 
cause God is his witness, he is afraid the next 
will be worse. [Laughed at.] Would have 
gentlemen consider the new and the old The 
kingdom so weak, is it time to make it weaker 
by dissolution of this parliament? Cannot but 
think that the end of this parliament will be 
the beginning of confusion. 

Sir Lho. Lre cannot think the matter moved 
proper at this ume. Is one of those that think 
this parliament may have good effect. Per- 
haps he is one of those that hope better of this 
parliament than, it may be, of the rest that 
come after. Would have one gentleman from 
our side of the house that can say, rents are 
improved, that has no other way of support. 
Sces no other cause that wool sells not, though 
after the rot, unless that money is crept into a 
few hands, and then you must expect rents to 
fall every day. And imoney is a commodity, 
as well as other things, and the engrossment of 
it into one band governs trade. Would make 
some representation of your poverty, and why 
_ you comply not now, and likewise the sums we 
have given the king this parhament: tells the 
story of Jord treasurer Salisbury’s showing king 
James a great heap of money he had given 
away, &c. By his skill a great deal of inoney 
was saved. If you show the king what you 
have given (he fears the remembrance of it 1s 
out of mind) as a reason why money runs not 
round, hopes that will give full satisfaction in 
our non-compliance with his desires. Hopes 
the effect may be, that trade may be bettered, 
and money circulate, that we mav be better 
able to give for the future, Is afraid, by the 
suins that are asked, that the king sees not 
how poor we are in the country, but how rich 
in other places. Would have him advised by 
the poor as weil as the rich. 

Mr. Williams looks into titles of Acts under 
that of ‘aid.’ Finds the preambles and argu- 
nents still to be ‘ necessity.’ The same thing, 
though in other phrases. But what is become 
of all this money? Possibly accounts may have 
been kept, but he has seen none. Werc it 
possible to give as much as has been piven, 
may we not be told still ‘ that the king 1s not 
at ease, and there isa necessity, and if the 
king be not supplied, extremities must be used ?” 
This frightcns him. So he would be gladly 
told, when there will be an end of Anticipa- 
uons; when, of giving, What account can 
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be given to the country? It is said that rivers 
run into the sea, but that ebbs and flows, but 


this of giving money flows and never ebbs. Ig 
his country, they are se'ling bread to buy 
bacon, but fears that, at this:rate, we shall be 
reduced to water. As we have given without 
ineasure, so we have without method. In the 
rolls of H. iv. Grievances precede Aid, but at 
the opening a session now, Moncy is the thing 
asked, and we have done it without computa- 
tion. 1st James, there was a solemn protesta- 
tion in parliament, ‘ that they could not give 


Supply, till a commutation for Grievances, and 


to go home and consult théir electors whether 
they deserved Supply ;’ but now we give with- 
out that. Itissaid, ‘ prepare your grievances.’ 
But it is not a commutation; by that protcs- 
tation the king 1s obliged by his coronation 
oath. We are not obliged to give money for 


it. Observes it was said the other day, ‘ We 


are not to give moncy of courtesy ; it is matter 
of right.’ At this rate, the commons will be 
in the condition of deans and chapters; a 
congeé d’elire their bishop, for forin’s sake only, 
sent for and asked. Finds not, in all this par- 
linmeut, money denied when asked, and now, 
in 14 years time, it may he a precedent upon 
us for futurity and posterity; therefore let us 
deny it now, for precedent’s sake. ‘The king 
is willing to enter into a strict correspondence 
with us, and will relieve our necessities; as he 
tells us his wants, so we are to tell lim the 
necessity of the country. Our duty to the king 
is to remove the country’s fears and jealousies. 
Let us leave some records behind us, that we 
are true representatives of the pcople. 

Sir Lionel Jenkins. To the representation 
spoken of, 1st James. It was after the ancient 
manner. Lega} and illegal grievances. There 
were two rises for it. The one was wardship, 
the other purveyance, which were both ground- 
ed inlaw. <A representation is tu move and 
persuade, and why should the king be moved 
and persuaded to what he tells us he will do? 
Had bills been denied, and unfrequency of 
parliaments: but when the king can say, the 
parliament is continued, and no public bills, to 
which the king has said, le roi s’avisera, knows 
not any need of such representation, when the 
king is before hand with us. Would have 
Williams show what decay of trade, or religion, 
has been represented to the king, and not re- 
dressed. The parliament never did it, but 
when there was a clear obstruction; thereforg 
would wave representation. 

Mr. Sacheverell. The question is, whether 
you will make a representation cf the present 
State of the Nation to-the king, or no. Would 
now know what you will debate this matter 
for, if not to represent it to the king. It is 
said no such thing bas been done before, but 
takes it plainly to lay before the king, the rea- 
son of impiety and atheism, and leave it with 
him, and how poor the nation is, and how we 
came into it, and leave it with him to amend 
#. Wall tell you precedents that have been. 
50 E, it. Where the commons tell the king ; 


4 
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‘They had given him su much, and, if well 
managed, he had been the richest king ia the 
world, 25. E.a. © By reason of such imposi- 
tions they were brought to that poverty, that 
they could give #0 more.’ And cunclude, 
© These have brought poverty on the king,’ and 
then left it to the king, as he would do now. 
If any gentleman thinks there is no such thing 
as prophaneness and impiety in the govern- 
ment, and if be thinks not se much money is 
drawn into France from us, let him give his 
negative, and he will give his affirmative. 

The Speaker is of opinion, that what is pre- 
ferred deserves your consideration. When he 
considers the bills provided for Meligion and 
Trade, ready to be reported, he cannot but 
think them worth consideration. To bills for 
Religion he concurs, but to make Religion by 
remonstranccs is of most dangerous conse- 
quence. Could not believe that, after so lony 
sitting 1n parliament and no public bills returu- 
ed with le roi s’avisera: thinks there is no ne- 
cessity of a remonstrance, which. is in the 
nature of appeal to the people. Whoever will 
tell the people they are not well governed, he 
fears that people will give them too favourable 
an audience. The reformed, meek, humble 
men were the disturbers of the nation, in the 
last age, and he fears are so now. Low low, 
how humbly, how dutifully they represented ! 
it was they that acted all the villainies of the 
former age, ‘and fears they are active for the 
disturbance of this. If the subject was violat- 
ed of his right, and justice was but an empty 
name, then there was some countenance for 
such a thing. Could wish that the prudence 
of those geutlemen that had indemnity, would 
pardon the slips and failings of the government, 
and those occasioned by the necessity of the 
times. If all this while we had represented 
the undoing men for their loyalty, if we bad so 
represented this. But since it is our misfor- 
tune to have omitted it, let us not now con- 
clude that all was well done before the Act of 
Indemnity. That being shit, let us not take 
this representation up at such a time, when it 
will be fatal, and tend to our destruction. 
There is a strict conjunction between the Fa- 
natic and Papist, to dissolve this parliament, 
and wonders at that motion from a person whe 
has had so little a share in the attendance of 
the house *. But when this parliament shall 
be dissolved, he fears the shaking both of 
church aud state. Thinks a representation 
destructive to us and the government, and 
‘would have it laid aside. 

Sir Tho. Meres looks upon Grimstone’s mo- 
tion, as from an ancient man, with Sr. Paul’s 
“cupio dissolzt,’ and believes many abroad 
gape after it. The question urged ot a repre- 
sentation of the state of the kingdom, he thinks 
to be the sense of the house: bills are prepar- 
ing, but to some points there cannot be any ; 
but it bills could be in every one, vet would 


* Sit Harhottle Grinstone, who bad bcen 
Speaker. ile was at this ime 73. 


f 


rather have this rep:esentation. He slights all 

harsh expressions, i comparison of doing good, 

Five or six times bills have been cut to pieces 
by prorogations. We are tired with hearing 

them read. In this representation he ty conti- 
dent of the king’s grace and favour. These 
frequent prorogations destroy all we can do by, 
bill. This way of representation will remedy 
it. Tle has read that of 1. James, seven, eight, 
or nine material subjects that concern the 

State of the Nation—As privilege was mixed 

with them, excellent lessons for Englishmen to 
learn! if that method had been taken and fol- 

lowed, it was impossible to have made a re- 
bellion. But it was the breaking parliaments : 

would not lose the word—calm we arc now, 

and in good temper, but if let alone till some 

grow angry, it may be much worse. That of 
1 James is a good precedent, and would follow 

it. This parliament has an instance of it; on 
this very head of religion, 5 ycars ago, you dis- 
courscd the danger of Popery, the cause and 

remedies: remedies are, where the cause is 
not, in the king: we are the eyes of the king, 
and present to him were the canker is, and he 
remedies it. 

Sir Wm. Corentry wonders at this debate, 
and thinks it out of theway. It is not yet the 
subject matter of debate. Thinks, that, as 
Grimstone is not seconded in his motiun, so 
the thing will go of—Meres quoted St. Paul 
tor it, and so it may pass. He was not so very 
youny, but oat remember the calamities of 
the late times, and is nota little troubled at 
what fell from the Speaker, ‘ That if this par- 
liament be scolved, it will be the ruin of the 
nation.” The king’s government sure siands 
on better foundations, the laws and loyalty of 
his subjects: and the miseries of the late 
times, for a man’s own sake, as well as I:is loy- 
alty, he would prevent. Itis wholly unna- 
tural now to make a representation, because it 
is not the matter before you. If you were 
upon Grievances, and if the matters arise 
where there is no law, then it would be proper — 
for a Bill. ‘ But where bills are already, we 
send messages to quicken them, as those of 
Popery, and Trade, and another thing not by 
bill, hut we represent by Declaration. We 
represented to the king what the law was, and 
desired it should be so no more. If slips be 
in the government, would not do it merely to 
represent them, but to remedy them. If ad- 
ministration has not followed the Iaw, we 
should represent it to the king. But would 
first consider the inatter, before you think of a 
representation. 

Sir Tho, Lee is one of those who would re- 
present to the king the present condition of 
the kingdum, but was none of those ‘meek 
and humble reformers ;’ though he is one of 
those that would not shut the doors to such a 
representation. Did never think that all ad- 
vices from hence were appeals to the people. 
Knows not Low else the ill management of his 
counsellors shail be represented tohim. Though 
things have been made an ill use of, yet an- 
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ciently they have been good. A fine way to 
shut up ail the yates of the court, and the 
king never to know when he is ill advised ! 
Would not have every little slip of the govern- 
ment represented, but only when the king 
cannot know the mismanagements of his go- 
vernment by any other way, but represeuta- 
tion: and therefore would have it now. 

Sir John Duncombe tears that the defect of 
supporting the Church is in oursclves; not in 
this house, but among themselves. Some of 
them, he will not say, have too much, Lut 
many have nothing atall. Many places are so 
unprovided, that the parson must work for his 
living, and, at this rate, the Church will fall of 
itself, Ill use is made even of the power of 
the Church ; it does the Church no good. Not 
for the ends intended by the ecclesiastical 
courts ; speaks not to oppose them, or to lessen 
the authority of the Church: thinks it worthy 
yout thoughts to open the doors to some men. 

hese are his humble thoughts. 

Mr. Gerroway thinks that we run out of me- 
thod. The order of the house is ‘ tor the 
committee to consider the State of the Nation ;’ 
desires that, in this case, we may go on clearly 
and not kindle it up. If all can be remedicd 
by Bill, let it go; what cannot, let us in all 
humble daty represent to the king. Let us 
hear what all these motions are, and then you 
may consider whether provided for already, 
and. recommend it to the committee to have 
bills in hand. | 

Sir Rd. Temple. This motion will bring all 
into confusion, Under the general head of 
Religion descend to particulars: insist not 
upon what the law has already provided for, 
but what it has not. Scandalous livings will 
make scandalous ministers. Would consider 
Pluralities, and such Churchmen as are above 
their callings, and come only to collect their 
duties. The king of France has wounded the 
Protestants more by this way than any: and 
especially moves to consider’ the scandal of 
Pluralities. | 

Sir Philip Mulgrave would not have ‘ de- 
bauchery and prophaneness’ represented iv 
the State of the Nation. 

Sir Tho. Meres. If we are ashamed to re- 
present it, let us say so, and try it by a ques- 
tion. Thinks the thing is recommended to the 
committee, by order, to be the first head of 
the matter under consideration. 

Sir’ Tho. Clarges. How can we see sucha 
profusion of treasure as we have had, and 
not tell the king of it? (called to Order) Is 
Representation such a terrible word not to be 
méntioned? Knows no way of acquainting the 
king, but by representation. 

Mr. Mallet, ‘The promiscuous use of wo- 
men’—would have that considered, fur they 
betray the counsels of the nation. 

Mr. Vaughan. Some sort of men have had 
the confidence to represent the State of the 
Nation to the king, and very wrongly. We 
complained, in the late times, of decimations, 


and have not we had the Bank violated, and 


Vor. IV. 


persons against oaths brought up to the Coun- 
cil-table? Nothing has been wantiny, except 
taking the king’s head off. Not ‘ the humble’ 
but ‘ the proud,’ reformed the government, to 
usurp it, And thinks that these are causes of 
Representation, and can say more hereafter. 

Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of the 
committee, that Atheism and Debauchery be 
one branch of the consideration of this com- 
mittee to be redressed.” 

Mr, Howard committed to the Tower.] Oct. 
26. Mr. Howard, according to Order, at- 
tended at the doorof the house. Being called 
in, he was allowed a chair, without the bar, 
bacause of his lameness of the gout. Then the 
Speaker delivered himself thas. The occa- 
sion of your coming hither is a scandalous 
Paper, which the house has more than a com= 
mon presumption was dispersed by your 
order, and subscribed by you. The house. 
would know, whether the paper was signed by. 
you, ordispersed by your order?” The Paper 
was brought to Mr. Howard by the clerk. 
Then Mr. Howard thus spoke ; 7 

“« My respect always has been to this hon. 
house, and [ hope you will excuse me from 
giving any answer to a thing of this nature, 
not knowing who charges me with the writing 
it. As to the resentment of my dead brother, 
I believe any man who had lost s0 deara 
friend, as well as a brother, might be provoked 
to some passion. I will not excuse myself: I 
cannot equally bear sucha loss. I am the 
more concerned, because I knew my brother 
so much an Englishman, as to go with the sense 
of the Votes of this house, so far as he under-_ 
stood them. [have met with a Paper very 
extraordinary, but, because it doth not imme- 
diately touch me, shall offer it to your better 
consideration. I shall always owe respect to 
this hon, house, as becomes me, and hope I 
have not done any thing to incur your displea- 
sure; but if so unhappy as to rest under it, 
shall humbly submit to any punishment. I tind - 
the Paper so extraordinary a one, that [ think 
fit to olfer it to the house.’’ : 

The Speaker. Wave you any thing farther 
to say concerning the Paper? 

Mr. Howard. Let any man prove that it is. 
my hand.—He withdrew. 

Mr. Stockdale. He has so far owned the 
the Paper, as to submit to your justice. They 
are words of high nature, and dangerous ; 
would have him sent to the Tower, but, being 
a worthy gentleman, not to. come upon his 
knees. 

Mr. Williams. Woward has been askcd, if. 
concerned in the Paper: he has had as fair 
proceedings as may be. He was examined 
first by a committee, and did not answer the 
thing at all, Has had a long time to consider. 
of an answer. An express confession could 
not be expected. He has behaved himself 
modestly. He, in a manner, owned the pro- 
vocation that might make a man so express 
himself. The other day, when the Paper that 
was posted up was debated, your member, 
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(lord Cavendish) was present and sat mute ; 
he denied not the thing: and now it is the 
same thing in this gentleman. He has, in a 
manner, stood mute: would have him com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

Mr. Streete. Before you proceed to sen- 
tence, would read Mr. Howard’s Paper. Pos- 
sibly it may guide your judgment in the Paper. 

Mr. Mullet. He has as inuch as confessed 
the matter, and it concerns not only these per- 
sons, but the Protestants in senétal. 

Sir John Knight. Itis fit you should read 
the Paper. 

Col. Birch. Somewhat like ‘ Did you do 
this, or not,’ was asked him. He answered. 
Knows not how to reconcile this Paper, he 
offers, and that he is accused of: the Paper 
may be part of his defence. 

ir Tho, Lee. Consider what the flames 
are, and what water you have thrown on thein. 
He fears that the Paper may be yet worse. 
Had the Paper bcen his own, you might have 
read it; and now you ask him about the scan- 
dalous paper, he tells you ‘ he bas met with a 
Paper of an extraordinary nature.’ Now the 
question is, whether such a Paper shall be read, 
before he opens what it is. 

Serj. Maynard. The Paper he offers you is 
not relating to his offence. Knows not what 
you may imagine 1a reading it, unless to hear 
news. 

Mr. Sawyer. If the gentleman had opened 
the contents of the Vaper, then the house 
might have judged whether concerned or not : 
we may have a ballad read else. | 

Mr. Sawyer. You must, upon sentence, 
pronounce guilty, or not. He was called in to 
know, whether he owned the Paper or not. 
At common law he isa mute. If the person 
denies it, then go to proofs; if he dues not 
deny it, it is fair to put the question, whether 
he be the author of the scandalous Paper, and 
he must give his affirmative to it. 

Sir Itd. Lemple has much respect to this gen- 
tleman, but seeing he cannot excuse himself, 
neither will he do so. There is a suspicion 
that ie was the promoter of the Paper, but 
since he las neither denied nor confessed it, 
but in a manner excuses it, neither can he ex- 
cuse him: would have him sent to the Tower. 

Col. Birck agrees with. Sawyer, that, if 
Howard deny it, we are put upon proving it ; 
if not, it is taken pro confesso,. a constant 
Order—It is contrary to Order for the Speaker 
to discourse with any person. If the house 
thinks him worthy to be heard, so must the 
Speaker. Could not the Speaker require him 
to oper the Paper, for then vou had oppor- 
tunity to let him know the justice of the house 
in condemning the Paper? The least that can 
be done for the honour of the kingdom is to 
send him to the Tower. 

Mr. Sawyer. The house is to judge of their 
own evidence. It is of dangerous consequence 
for people without docrs to be judges. There- 
fore he believes Howard to be the promoter and 
disperser of the Paper. 
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this as if all the world beard your evidence. 
Now, whether Howard he the author, is the 
matter of fact. But to say ‘ The thing ap- 
pears, because a man denies it not,’ is not for 
your honour. 

Resolved, ‘“‘ That it is the judgment of this 
house, that Mr. Howard is the author, pro- 
moter, and disperser of the scandalous Paper.” 
Ordered, That he be committed to the Tower. 

Debate on lodging the Money for the Ships 
in the Chamber of London, instead of the Ex- 
chequer.] Sir Nich. Carew moves that the 
money to be raised for building the Ships you 
have voted, be put into the Chamber of 
London, and not be issued out thence without 
an order from the lord mayor, and common 
council, to be the more certainly applied to the 
use of the fleet. 

Mr. Sachevereld is the rather for the motion, 
because the money formerly was not to put 
to the use of the Fleet, which it was given for. 

Sir Tho. Meres. We canvot trust the Ex- 
chequer, and therefore would have the money 
put into the Chamber of London. 

Mr. Garroway. Thisis not the first time of 
his jealousy, because not the first time obli- 
gations have not been made good. If this 
inoney 1s to go for ships, is as {ree as any mao 
to appropriate it. 

Sir Wm. Coventry would have satisfaction 
how this money shall be used; which may 
make gentlemen more satisfied in giving. The 
new ltnposition upon wines were given only to 
pay the hing’s debts, and here we had not 
only general assurance, but the particular un- 
dertaking of lord Clifford, and yet that mone 
was turned to a revenue, anid ‘no debt ad 
Notwithstanding all the engagements to the 
contrary, yet the Exchequer was stopped, and 
there is a more easy pretence of stopping the 
money there by the king’s ministers, which 
cannot be in the Chamber of London. And 
therefore would obviate one objection, that 
the stop of the Exchequer was only for the 
king’s revenue. Has heard it said, that, at the 
time sir John Bank’s money was lent to the 
exchequer, upon the act of parliament, it was 
refused him, when he called for it, by sir Robert 
Long. Banks desired bis friends he brought 
witb him to witness that, his money was de- 
manded and stopped, against law. Long per- 
sisted in not paying him, but, upon conside- 
ration, found it not fit to break the act, upon 
so small asum. This shows you that money 
lent, upon the security of the act of parliament, 
has been near stopping in the exchequer. 
Theretore would have the committee consider 
this with liberty, if they have it not already. 

Sir John Duncombe. What can there be of 
jealousy that ships should not be built ? It is 
impossible for any man to think it. The money 
raust build ships, 

Col. Birch. Ll use may be made hereafter 
of what vou have already done. Would have 
the people believe that this money is lodged 
securely, Few cons of timber are yet ready, 
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and what you do mnst be specdy. Is sorry the 

roverb, ‘ sure as Exchequer’ is gone. Hopes 
it may come again. Ifany man emploved in 
building these ships ask for his money, and it is 
in the exchequer, who will meddle ? The king 
has told you, ‘ He will be a better husband.’ 
It is for us to chalk him out the way. 

Mr. Secretary Williamson. Moves to enter 
into the matter, without umbrage, The thing 
weare doing is to bring a question, whether we 
shall do it, or not. Enter not here into parti- 
cwars, but you may give general instructions 
to the committee. 

Mr. Vaughan. Though not jealous of his 
wife’s honour, yet should you, or any one, 
come out of her chamber in drawers, he must 
bejealous. The Exchequer has done no good 
in this ; by experience we l|-ave found it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Will any man place his 
money where he has been so often deceived ? 
The law was prefaced for it, and trusted the 
Exchequer with it. Some say, * punish the 
officers ;’ but we have not hearts to punish, we 
are too good natured. He foresees they will 
not be punished by the house, and knows of 
no where else, where they will be punished. ~ 

Mr. Love. If you expect this money to be 
well employed, you must put it into the city’s, 
or some secure hands, or you are never like to 
have it rightly employed. / 

Sir -Ch. Harboard. The Exchequer has 
failed, and there is nothing worse for the go- 
vernment than the failure of it. The morning 
after the stop of the Exchequer was made, sir 
Robert Long told him of it. He believed it 
not. He told Long, was it his case, he would 
rather lose his life, or office, than suffer it ; for 
an action of the case might be brought against 
him for the money. Thinks the Chamber of 
London the .best security. You must have 
ae or private, security. The Chamber 

as great helps to make good what they do, 
and you are safe in their hands, and the act 
will bind them beyond all seals they can make. 

Sir Wm. Bucknall. It is not what I know, 
but what the people think. Ifthe people be- 
lieve not the money will be paid, the people 
will not trust where they think they shall not 
be paid. The Chamber of London is good 
credit. 

Sir George Downing. You are the restorers 
of the government, but this about the Chamber 
- of London, is setting up a new government. 
What was done to stop the Exchequer, was 
by order of council, and by the great seal, not 
orders of the Exchequer. That place that 

ives accounts most sure and constantly, is the 

est place. Money was paid into London at 
the beginning of the rebellion, and dreads 
every thing that may have its likeness. Would 
devise from Hell to say, ‘ destroy the Exche- 
quer, and take this way,’ which 1s one of the 
best securities—With it you destroy property. 
The Exchequer is one of the fundamental 
pillars of monarchy, the easiest and the 
cheapest. In 1660, money was paid into the 
Chamber of London, not yet accounted for, 
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for disbanding the army, and no man caf ever 
find out how it can be accounted for, nor 
ever will. Had it been in the Exceequer, 1t 
might. Shall it be said, we put it into such 
hands, nay vote it into such hands? Some 
are hot enough that the Exchequer is not to 
be trusted ; when that trust is gone, the go- 
vernment is gone. Has any thing been mis- 
placed in the Exchequer? Mend it. Kesolve 
that the money be appropriated, and refer ig 
to the committee to make 11 effectual. 

Sir Nich. Curew. He is concerned because 
he made the motion. Would have it known 
that he is no gainer by the wars. He is the 
poorer, and some others within these walls the 
richer, but sees we are now all Cavaliers. 
eee : 

Sir Tho. Meres. One rcflection begets ano- 
ther. The Speaker should have taken Down- 
ing down for reflection. If he (the Speaker) 
will not give us leave to answer reflections we 
will take it. " 

Mr. Sec. Coventry will not decide which of 
the offices, the Exchequer or the Chamber, 
may be the most easily governed. As to the 
Chamber, the placing of the money there im- 
ports a treasurer. Ilopes never to see that 
day, for the parliament to have one treasurer, 
and the king another. He knows what will 
follow. Weigh it well, whether you cannot 
have as good security from the Exchequer as 
trom the Chamber of London. 

Sir Henry Capel has a favourable opinion of 
the City of London, but sees no need of so great - 
caution in placing this money. It looks like 
some mistrust, for this one time to trust this 
one sum in the city’s hands. The better Lon- 
don performs this trust, the more danger there 
will be for future sums to be lodged there. 
Fears it will come to this, Who will trust the 
city, and who will trust the king, here, whom 
we ought to trust? 

_ Mr. Waller. If he had his own natural in- 

clination and desire, he would have taken this 
occasion to reform the Exchequer, which for 
ought he sees, breaks loose from all acts of 
parliament, when the king, lords, and com- 
mons made orders assignable, and they are 
worth nothing, which would make farthings 
current money. 

Mr. Pepys would have been silent, if what 
he intends to say in this business was ‘not en- 
tirely new, or if so proper for any body to say 
as himself. Of all hands, he knows this mone 
will be most properly in the king’s single i 
and none else; but bonds may be put upon the 
lord treasurer’s hands, and otber officers, and. 
the king’s hand is the safest on this occasion. 
A retrospection of the ill management you 
have found in the navy, gives this jealousy 
now. Is the state of the fleet worse than |. 
when the king came in? No. In quality, rate, 
burthens, and force, men, and guns, it is in 
better. Let any man offer a contradiction, 
that it is not the best fleet the kingdom ever 
knew. There are 83 sail, great and small, 
more than in all his royal predecessors; aud 
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he has built more ships in 14 years, in burthen 
and value, of that fleet, notwithstanding the 
war—The most beautiful are the |:ing’s own 
growth and building. It 1s said ‘ of late they 
have been neglected ;’ tut there have been 
more ships built since 1670, than in any 5 years 
from any time backward, Another justice, 
next to the king, he must do the lord treasurer. 
More ships have been built in this lord treasu- 
ters’s time, than in any ten of his predecessors. 
All this sald, why will you not trust the king? 
He has the honour of a near attendance upon 
the king, by his ofhce; none of his subjects 
have so many thoughts, or take more pains in 
the navy, thao this master of ours, 

The question being put, “ Whether the 
Money to be raised fur the Ships should be 
lodged in the Chamber ef London,” it passed 
in the negative, 171 to 160. 

Debate on a new Test against Members re- 
ceiving Bribes for their Votes.) Oct. 27. Ex- 
ceptions being taken at some words which fell 
fiom sir John Hotham, by sir Philip Musgrave, 

Sir Tho, Clarges said, He would not have 
the authority of the Chair degraded. .The 
words are to be set down and agreed. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. Ue has his liberty to 
take his exceptions at what was spoken by 
Hfotham, as other gentlemen have theirs, viz. 
© That Members have been drawn from us, and 
the sums we have given have been employed 
to that purpose.’ . 

Sir Nich. Carew would have a committee 
appointed to enquire into these things, and 
clear your members from aspersions. 

Sir John Hotham explained himself, ¢ That 
the revenue ts collected by several of the mem- 
bers, and by it they are withdrawn from their 
- service here.’ . 

Sir Juin Knight would know ‘ what mem- 
bers’ are drawn away from us. 

Mr. Gurroway knows no-body reflected upon, 
(Knight saying * we’ and ‘ ys’) unless he be 
the number, and has employment. 

Mr. Stockdale. tis an excellent motion, to 
purge ourselves by a Test; and'would have a 
committee to consider of it. 

Sir John Cortentry. Possibly, though the 
nation be poor, yet there may be talk of gui- 
neas: would have us purged of it. Members 
have had letters sent them from officers of the 
court, some time before this session, to has- 
ten their coming up: swould have that enquired 
into. ; 

Sir John Hotham would know who has re- 

ceived such letters. 
"Sir Cha, Wheeler. Tt is hard for us to re- 
cover surmises, and suspicions, without doors : 
telling the Yeas and Nocs, who they are, may 
be of ill consequence abroad; and whenever 
you are pleased to appoint such a Test shall 
be very willing. 

Sir Tho. Mueres. © We? and ‘us’ are very 
good English words. We are agreed, as to 
appropriation of this money, Why should we 
lose the first persou plural! But where it is 
applicd to parties, there we may have excep- 
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tion. Your question is, for suc a Test as is 
proposed. The thing is talked of without 
dvors, and some such Test would be very sea- 
sonable. The last session, there was some 
such thing, and was proceeded on, very for- 
ward. Now is ready to think, that guineas are 
raised in their price: knows nothing, but be- 
licves these to be idle things; but would take 
off the report. 

Mr. Williams has not seen these Letters 
spoken of. Perhaps they were sent by the 
king’s command. They are illegal, and not 
justifiable : would have these letters produced, 
and you may then judge, whether they are 
jusufiable or no, 

Sir John Coventry. If letters are not justi- 
ficd, they ought to be corrected; and would 
have the letters produced. 

Sir Winston Churchill, There can be no 
greater infamy than this Test, in casting re- 
flection, suspicion, and self-condemnation : 
would rather pass a vote, that such reporters 
without doors, if taken, shall be severely pu- 
nished. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. Jt is said, ‘ there could 
he no greater reflection upon the house, than 
this Test. He knows one greater reflection; 
that is, refusing sucha test. The last time we 
met, enquiry was made into 5000 guineas, but 
no report of it was made from the committee, 
It is impossible to silence men’s reports, or to 
keep secret what 1s said in this house ; and all 
such reports are cqually disadvantageous to us 
all, The thing being cut off by prorogation, if 
not revived now, the people will think the ma- 
jority of the house afraid of that Test. Grim- 
stonc’s motion * was not thought seasonable, 
but nothing can tend ta a Dissolution of this 
parliament, like the people’s ill opinion of us, 
and then to he no more useful to the govern- 


/ment, is an obloquy upon us, and we become 


ubominable in the eyes of the people, though 
not parliaments in general—An berb, Jobo, 19 
the pottage. But when this Test comes thus 
far into debate and is rejected, what may be 
the consequence of it? Therefore is for the 
Test. : , 

Sir Tho. Lee. Reports of guineas come up 
and down so generally, that he cannot tell who 
here heard it reported, that he is one of those 
who las had them, If he had any, he bas 
taken pains for them; be has attended the ser- 
vice very closely. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. If any have bad, they 
have ill deserved them. 

Lord Cavendish. If we lose the opinion of 
the people, we can neither serve the king, nor 
the cuuntry: would have one word added to 
the question: ¢ Fur the committee to enquire 
both after Letters and Money :’ and letters 
have been received. 

Sir Juhn Coventry seconds the Motion ; for 
he believes that both letters and money have. 
been received. 

Sir John Hanmer would haye the committee 


* See p. 70% 


177] 
enquire as well who baye Imad manors, as let- 
ters and money. 

Col. Birch. We say in the country, that if 
a@ man intends to. pay well, when he borrows 
~money, he gives a hill, or a bond, or any thing 
else. Is mighty glad to find this debate. 
Thinks we are not ia a capacity to give money 
to build these ships, unless this Test be done. 
He finds no reason in the world against it, 
therefore would direct the committee in it. 

Sir Edm. Jennings would have every man 
declare what he has by offices, or any other 
way, and refund. The king las bad much 
money of his, and if he bas any of the king’s, 
shall willingly refund it. 

Sir Heary Puckering. Whatdoes that look 
like? Impeaching. Peliaps you may find 
half the house concerned in the giving motion. 
This neither becomes your prudence nor gra- 
titude: these little things, to rip up into little 
ofices! ‘The king is a liberal prince, who re- 
wards services. 

Sir Henry Capel is sorry to differ from him, 

having served the crown: but is there any 
~ thing so dear in the world as the honour of 
this parliament? Wonders, when things are 
so spoken of abroad: moves, of all things in 
the world, to put this question. 

Sir John Hotham differs from Jennings. 
Yourself, Mr. Speaker, have had gvod things 
from the king, and have deserved them. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire; and he would 
not have the question of refunding. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. He that has betrayed 
his trust, and his honour, in taking money, 
will be so wise as to deny it, for his honour. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. As you put the ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, it is taken for granted that 
the house has swallowed it. But he would 
have the Test, for members to purge them- 
selves fram having received. 

Col. Titus supposes it is the intention of 
the enquiry, ‘ That ifany man, &c.’ upon report 
that several members were corrupted. The 
last session you made an Order, and he would 
do the same thing now. 

Sir Tho. Eee. The last session, there was 
particular complaint of a lawyer. 

The paper of the ‘Fest the last session was 
read, and referred to » committee. The com- 
mittee was instructed ta enquire what Mem- 
bers have had Guineas, Promises, Rewards, or 
Letters, to corrupt their Votes ®. 


Tn rr ne RS 
* “A suspicion prevailing in the house of 
commons, that a party could not uniformly and 
steadily oppase every vote and every. motion 
thar leaned to the popular side, and as uni- 
formly and steadily forward and support every 
Motion and vote that was calculated te favour 
court, unless they were under some influ- 


ence, which was inconsistent with their trust, the | 


owing Test was introduced and entered in 
their Books, though it does not appear to have 
n administered to ‘this day: ‘ I 4. B. do 
* peotest before God and this house of parlia- 
* ment, that, directly nos indirectly, neither I, 
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Debate on Letters sent to particular Mem- 
bersin order to secure their Votes.) The house 
was informed of certain Letters sent to parti- 
cular metnbers, to summon them to give their 
attendance upon the service of this house: 

Sir Hen. Goodrick thinks that his family has 
served the king faithfully, and wonders that he 
has not received a letter, as well as his neigh- 
bours. He thinks himelf slighted in not being 
thought so well worthy. Would have the se- 
cretaries of state inform you, who they sent let- 
ters to, and by whose direction. 


Mr. Sec. Coventry. The secretaries may - 


reveal or not reveal it, as they have orders 
from their master. If they are unlawful, igno- 
rance has led them into a fault, tor obeying 
the kiny’s particular command. His igno- 
rance, if so, has betrayed him and his brother 
secretary. ‘These Letters are not guilty of the 
inconvenience, mentioned, of making faction. 
Goodrick would have the committee to know, . 
why nat to one man as well as to another ? 
Shall any man ask the king, why not to one 
man as well as to another? If for any such ill 
intention, as is mentioned, the style would be 
accordingly. Is sure from his conscience there 
is uo reason to imagine surprize by it. A 
Cambridge scholar was asked, why he wore 
but one spur? He replied, ¢ That if lis horse 
went on one side, he would be hanved if the 
other side would be left behind.’ In case of 
surprizal, private orders might have gone, not- - 
thus publicly sending to gentlemen’s houses, 
Mr. Sec. Wilhamson. Neither he nor his 
brother are ashamed, nor ought to be, of these 
letters. They came from no ill intention nor 
distinguishing end. There was a report that 
the house would not meet; several came to 
him to know. The king commanded him te 


‘ nor any for my use, to my knowledge, have, 
‘ since the 1st day of Jan. 1672, had, or re- 
‘ ceived any sum or suins of money, by ways 
‘ of imprest, gift, loan, or otherwise, from 
‘ the king’s majesty, or any other person, by 
‘ his majesty’s order, direction or knowledge, or 
¢ by authority derived trom his said majesty, or 
‘ any pardon, discharge or respite of any mo~ 
« ney due to his said majcsty, upon account of 
‘ any grant, pension, gratuity, or reward, ov 
‘ any promise of any such office, place or com- 
¢ mand, of or from his majesty, or out of any 
‘ money, treasure or estate of or belonging to 
‘ his majesty, or of, from, or by, any foreign 
©‘ embassador or minister, or of, or from, or 
‘ by any appointment, or with the knowledgo 
‘of his majesty, or any of them, otherwise 
‘ than what FE have now io writing faithfully 
‘ discovered, and delivered to this house, 
‘which I have subscribed wah my name; 
‘ neither do I know of any such gift, grant, 
‘ or promise so given or made since the said 
‘ time to any other member of this house, bus 
‘ what I have also iserted in the said writ- 
‘ ings; nor have I given my Vote 10 parlia- 
‘ ment for any reward or promise whatever. 
‘ So help me Gop,’” Ralpb. . 


- 
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assure all his friends and acquaintance, that 
they should meet, and so discouritenance this 
report. There was no distinction in these 
Letters amongst such as were of his conversa- 
tion. Believes generally that these gentlemen 
might promiscuously acquaint their neighbours, 
that there might be a full house. 

Sir Tho. Meres. There being a report that 
these Letters were sent, he cannot believe 


the king in the least concerned in this matter, | 


nor the worthy secretaries, He has heard of 
an order of council; but reminds you that the 
council cannot meddle with meum and tuum: 
Iie heard they bave done it, by reference, 
thereby terrifying causes fit for Westminster- 
hall: but much more they are not to meddle 
with matters of parhament. If then they have 
so mistaken the common law of parliaments, 
itis good law for the country. Not good to 
engage a fourth part, and leave the othcr three 
disengaged ; and for the story, ‘ the horse and 
one spur’ spoken of, if the literate and illite- 
rate had been upon one horse, they would 
have come together. 

Col. Birch. It is absolutely necessary to 
sit here on an equal foot. Never knew any 
thing of this nature nut gone to the bottom of, 
that had good effect. Until this matter ap- 

ears bare and naked, there will be jealousies., 

hercfore moves ‘ that the king may be mov- 
ed to give leave that the Secretaries may pro- 
duce these Letters, to see wherein they differ,’ 
and believes this would give satisfaction. 

Sir Wm. Coventry thinks there is a difference 
in the nature of the Letters, by the authority 
of the king, and that of the secretaries. There 
is a difference betwixt a private man’s letter to 
a judge, and a privy seal or great seal sent him 
about a cause. Thinks these Letters strange 
and unequal. The ancient way was to give 
such notifications by proclamation, When 
parlianents have been assembled, and not 
many members come up, and not full, they 
have adjourned for some time. But if any 
man was declared governor of a town, or a 
captain, these employments were a dispensa- 
to his attendance here. If other differences 
be made, it is a great reflection upon the 
house. These people principally reter to us 
for their liberty and money, and the king re- 
commends Religion and Money to us in his 
speech, and he remembers not but when any 
bill has been depending concerning religion, 
against popery, that he has been as forward 
and zealous 1s any man —possibly not so for- 
ward in money. He 1s at a stand, having had 
no Letters as well as other men, but for the 
motion of ‘ sending to the king to have leave 
to inspect the secretaries books,’ he is against 
it. You may attain your end another way, hy 
representing the inconveniences of such Let- 
ters, from the inequality of it, for his majesty’s 
service, and to prevent it for the future. 

Mr. Waller. If to find a fault in this mat- 
ter, a committee is very good for it. But there 
is a fault some-where, in not giving advice to 
the kmg about these letters, Privy seals are 
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forbidden to walk abroad for money, as they 
have done formerly: they should not meddle 
with the private purse, nor the public purse. 
Writs call us hither ad consulendum, but he 
perceives these letters are ad dandum. 

Col. Titus perceives by this, and many 
other experiments, that many things are tou 
fine and subtle for his gross apprehension. 
Just before this session of parliament, the 
king seemed to be wonderfully enamoured with 
a parliament. man; and would see them here 
with the first. There may be an inconve- 
nience in sending these Letters to country 
juries; tley may be imposed upon and fright- 
ed; but persons here having too much inteyrity 
to he imposed upon, it is not to be imagined, 

Resolved, “* That his majesty be humbly 
moved, that the Members of this house may 
be summoned to give their attendance on the 
service of the house hy Proclamation only.” 

Debate on St.Germain’s Assault on Luzancu. | 
Nov. 8 Mr. Russe/. Coming through the 
Hall to day, he heard of a priest, one St. Ger- 
main, who forced one Mr. Luzancy (in com- 
pany with an English jesuit, who spoke broken 
French,) a minister of the French Church, with 
a dagger in his hand, (threatening to stab him 
on refusal) to sign a Paper of recantation, con- 
taining many seditious things, and that the 
nation would turn to Popery, &c. * 


* « About this time, an accident happened, 
which not only renewed she cry against Po- 
pery, but raised it louder than ever. One Lu- . 
zancy, who from a French Jesuit became a 
convert to the Church of England, preaching 
in the French Church in the Savoy, took oc- 
casion to inveigh with great bitterness ayainst 
the errors of the Church of Rome; and af- 
terwards printed his ‘sermon. This alarmed 
the Papists, and particularly one Dr. Burnet, 
otherwise called Father St. Germain, a Jesuit 
and confessor to the duchess of York, who 
finding him alone in his chamber, and having 
posted three men at his door, threatened to 
murder him if he did not make satisfaction for 
the injury, and speedily return to France. The 
nan thus awed and terrified, not only proe 
mised faithfully whatever was required ot him, 
but signed a formal retraction, in order to get 
his hberty. But no sooner was he safe and 
free, than he went to Dr. Brevall, another con- 
verted Jesuist, and told him the whole story: 
the doctor communicated it to sir John Reresby, 
and sir John to the house of commons, who 
immediately took fire upon it, appointed a 
committee to examine the matter, and ordered 
Reresby to produce Luzancy the next day; 
who confirmed all; adding, moreover, the fol- 
lowing particulars: That the said St. Germain, 
in several conferences with him, had attested, 
that the king was a Roman Catholic in his 
heart, that the court was endeavouring to get 
a Liberty of Conscience for the Roman Catho- 
lics; and, that granted, in two years, most of 
the English would acknowledge the Pope ; that 
he knew the king’s intention concerning reli- 
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Sir Henry Goodrick has little to add, but Thursday the king sent for him, to the lords 


matter of fact, the thing has been so well rela- , house; the king 


ted by Russel. 


care that no discouragement be put upon per- | 


sons that turn from Popery to our religion. 
M. Luzancy, is as learned a man, as any that 
has turned to our religion. The priest, St. Ger- 
main, belongs to the dutchess of York, and so 
gives an account of the matter. He had the 
account from Dr. Brevall. 

Sir Rob. Sunthweil, That night the council 
met, and lord Holles was summoned to attend, 
and be believes the king has the matter under 
his particular cognizance. 

Sic Philip Musgrave. This is so great an 
affront to the Church, that, if nothing be done 
in it, the Church will grow low in esteem. 
Pray proceed with all expedition in it. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. This goes beyond all pre- 
eedents, to persuade, not only with argaments, 
but poignards! he never heard the like way 
before. Moves that the chief justice may 
issue out a general warrant to take him § uln- 
eumque fuerit in Anglia,’ to be indicted for 
the king’s honour, justice, and safety. 

Sir John Birkenhead. He values the thing 
the more, because Luzancy, by coming over to 
our Church, has done great hurt to the Church 
of Rome. He has written against it. But 
this St. Germain isa Frenchman, and not within 
the statute of 3 James—Insinuando by poig- 
nards, and daggers, as the story goes, to re- 
nounce God, and then stab him, to be re- 
venged both of body and soul! these .trangers 
to come in this manner to the king’s subjects ! 
The king has taken cognizance of it, you are 
told, and believes you will have an effect of it 
suddenly. Ifnot, do what you please. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. The fact is a violence 
Offered to this convert, M. Luzancy. On 


gion, and that he was sure his majesty would 
approve of all he should do in that matter ; 
that he laughed at the parliament, as being 
only a wave, that had but a little time; and 
said, that nobody was more welcome at court, 
or had greater intrigues with the nobility than 
he; that it was good, sometiines, to force peo- 
ple to Heaven ; and that there were an infinite 
number of Priests and Jesuits in London, who 
did God a very great service.—When all these 
particulars, which Luzancy offered to attest 
upon oath, -had been reported to the house, 
lord Cavendish called upon sir John Reresby 
to give an account of some other things which 
he had heard from Luzancy: one was, that 
two French Protestants, being merchants of 
great substance and credit, had been threatened 

y certain papists, that if they were not less 
severe upon the Romanists, they would ere 
long see the Protestant blood flow in London 
streets. A committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the truth of this matter; and Lu- 
zancy being summoned, gave evidence to the 
very self same effect, and gave it under his 
own hand. The parties he had his information 
from, being sent for, appeared also, and de- 


had a Paper ino his hand, 


But thinks it his duty to take | given him by lord Holles, relating the violence 
offered this Luzancy, on the fourth of Oct. 
last, (and so gives an account of the Paper.) 
‘The king sent to have Luzancy examined, and 
the parties were warned to be at the Council 
at five uf the clock. Atseven Luzancy comes, 
and was examined upon oath: the next day 
he promised to bring his witnesses. 
was examined upon oath, the bishop of Ox- . 
ford went to hear the examination. 
was presented with the examiners in the af- 


When he 
The king 


ternoon, and, if it could be, he gave order for 
a special council, but it sat not, and this day 
there is a coancil extraordinary for the thing. 

Sir Tho. Clurges. For ought he perceives, 
here is a failure of justice. Would know whe- 
ther the Secretary, when he had this informa- 
tion, did send a warrant to attach St. Germain. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. He sent a messenger 
to attach this St. Germain, but he was not to 
be found. He gave his Papers to the king: 
he had his direction, and obeyed it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. There is a motion made 


to apprehend these two priests, and he se- 


conds it, 

Mr. Attorney Montagu. The king, as you 
are informed, has taken early notice of it, and 
as much as can be done. But it will be very 
ill if we do not something in it. Moves that 
two of our members may go to the Lord Chief 
Justice for a warrant to apprehend them 
forthwith. 

Col. Sundys. The Priest has done you a 
kindness, ‘he nation is full of them, and 
would have a warrant to search for all Priests 
and Jesuits in‘general. 

Resolved, “ That the Lord Chief Justice be 
desired forthwith to issue his warrant in par- 


clared such threats to have been used towards 
them by some French Papists; but, to what 
cause it was owing, 1s uncertain; they gave in 
only such names as were of persons either 
absent, or of no estimation; so that little 
came of this business. But these and other 
such informations, concerning the height and 
insolence of the Papists, did so exaspcrate the 
house, that many motions were made to hum- 
ble them. Some were for a speedy confiue- 
ment of them to the country, others for banish- 
ment, and some again for disarming them, and 
the like. His majesty also was pleased to issue 
his royal Proclamation, Nov. 10, signifying, that 
he had taken Luzancy into bis royal protec- 
tion; setting forth St. Germain’s offence ; of- 
fering 200/. reward for the apprehending of 
him; commanding all constables, &c. to use 
their best endeavours to that end; and de- 
claring, that whoever harboured him should be 
proceeded against with severity. This affair 
shewed the necessity of an Union among Pro- 
testants; and, accordingly a door of hope was 
once more opened to the Dissenters; leave 
having been given, in both houses, for the in- 
troduction of a Billan their favour.” Ralph. 


~ 
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_ ticular to apprehend those Jesuits, and ano-{ salesmen, scotters and lotters, but such only 

ther to search for and apprehend all Priests ; had voice as were able to maintain the charge 
and Jesuits whatsoever. of their burgesses. Would tie up elections to 

Debute on the reguluting the Election of | such as have estates to answer their actions to 
Members to serve in Parliument.| Nov. 12. | the place they serve for. Would not have one 
Sir Henry Ford. In the Long Parliament the | chosen that has not an estate of 500/. per ann. 
Court ot Stannaries was taken away, because | And restrain all charges, and expences, that 


if the plaintiff brought a vexatious suit, and | elections:inay be free. 
was cast, he paid no costs. | 

Mr. Garroway. There is a short way to 
remedy these excesses, without taking away 
civil: hospitality, via, ‘ that the person to be 
chosen shall have an estate in the proper 
county.’ 

Ser). Muynard. By law, every man that 
serves here, must have his wages from the 
county or borough he serves for, but now, ge- 
nerally, there are none taken. This bribing 
men by drink is a lay simony : ‘ electiones fiant 
libere.” What do men give hogs drmk for? 
To be carricd on the shoulders ot drunken 
fellows? Thinks it a good limitation, ‘ that 
none be capacitated to be chosen, but such as 
have estates, or reside, in the county.’ Ex- 
clude them that have no estates from being 
trusted in what they give; who, to serve a 
turn, will be made free of the borough, and it 
may he, never live nur trade in the borough 
hereafter. 

Sir John Bramstone. Betore you give direc- 
tions to the committee fora Bill to regulate 
Elections, you will, in the first place, not ex- 
clude so great a county as Essex, if you alter 
the Jaw: but three boroughs and two knights 
in the county: before you give a restraint, 
make us even with other counties. In Oliver’s 
time there were 16. Betore you alter the law, 
would make the distribution more equal. 

Sir Rob. Carr, There are but 12 for the 
county of Lincoln, Would have no man a 
knight of the shire, that has not an estate in 
the county he serves for; but for a burgess, if 
his estate be in another county, would have 
him serve for a borough. 

Mr. Boscawen. Itis looked on as a privi- 
lege of ther county (Cornwall) to have so 
many to serve in parliament, but strangers are 
chosen that leok not after the county. It may 
be, Yorkshire has as many as Devon and 
Cornwall, and anciently the boroughs peti- 
tioned to be discharged from sending bur- 
esses, for the charge it put them to for wages ; 
bat the world is so altered now, that some 
forget tor what place they serve. 

Mr. Vaughan. <A man is obliged, in justice 
and gratitude, to serve the intcrest of the place 
and county he serves for, It is the same thing 
as if ainan had no estate at all, if he have 
none in the county or borough. 

Sir Edw, Dering. If they hate cstates in 
any other county, as in law thev may be chosen, 
so they may in reason also. Would leave-both 
the expenee and the qualitication to the com- 
imittee, ‘ 

Sir Rd. Templé, Ancienthy there was no 
vete inn boreugh, but by burgage tenure, bo- 
rough-houses:.we- come now to freemen, and 


elected also. 
elections shall be freely and indifferently made, 
notwithstanding letters, &c.’ which he has felt 


Mr. Williams. By statute of Hen. vi. the 


county ts to chuse by freeholders, and the ci- 


ties by citizens and burgesses: electors, and 
There is another statute, * that 


to his cost. 
Mr. Swynfin, 
and it deserves consideration. 


You are ona good subject, 
You have had 


several things moved, almost impossible to 
come to effect. It was never before thought 
of to make rules for boroughs, but to leave 
men to stand upon their ancient privileges. 
Some boroughs, by prescription, have a settled 


right by law. In some there is no burgage 
tenure: would therefore avoid these large con- 
siderations. If you make a general Vote, there 
will be as much doubt on the interpretation, 
and be as full of dispute when it comes to be 
applied, as now. If you go about it, it is as 
much as to say you will have a bill chat shall: 
never come to effect. But there is one thing: 
that exorbitant corruption, amounting to no 


‘less than bribery: and it is better to allow to 


give 1000/. than to expend it so disorderly. 
It makesthe very parlinment have reflections’ 


-upon it; therefore would have a Bill to restrain: 


this giving or spending money before the elec 
tion be made. 

Tho. Meres. As good make a coat for the 
moon, as alter the manner of elections; we 
have one burgess sits here'upon one point, and’ 
another upon another. Doubts that what we 
are about to do is impracticable. Those who 
wish not the parliament well, impute these 
things as a scandal tous. Therefore something 
should be done against drinking and bribery, 
and would have the Committee directed in it. 

The following form of a Vote or Order of the 
house was then read, and referred to.—N. B. 
The Committee of Privileges passed it, with 
a few alterations, the day before the session 
ended.* Statute of 7 Hen. iv. was read, at the 
committee, viz. “¢ The Election of Members to 
serve in Parliament, shall be freely and indif- 
ferently made, notwithstanding any prayer or 
commandment to the contrary.” 

Resolved, “ That if any person, of persons, 
herenfter to be elected, in a ptace for to sit and 
serve in the house of commons, for any county, 
city, town, port, or borough, after the test, or’ 
issuing out the writ of election, upon the calling: 
or summoning of any parlrament hereafter, or 
after any such place becomes vacant hereaftef, 
in the time of parliament, shall by himself, or 
any other in bis hehalf, or, at his charge, at‘ 
any time, before the day of his election, give’ 


* Grey; 
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any person or persons, having voice in any ; are not liable to make account. A sheriff shall 


such elections, any meat or drink, exceeding 
in their true value 5/. in the whole, in any 
place or places, but in his own dwelling-house 
or habitation, being the usual place of his abode 
for twelve inonths last past, or shall, before 
such election be made and declared, make any 
other present, pitt, or reward, or any promise, 
obligation, or engagement, to do the same, 
either to any such person or persons in parti- 
cular, or to any such county, city, town, port, 
or borough, in general, or to, or for, the use of 
them, or any of them, every such entertain- 
ment, present, gitt, reward, promise, obliga- 
tion, or engagement, being truly proved, is and 
shall be a sufficient ground, cause, and matter 
to make every such election void, as to the 
person so offending, and to render the person 
so elected incapable to sit in parliament, by 
such election, and hereof the committee of 
elections and privileges is appointed to take 
especial notice and care, and to act and de- 
termine matters coming betore them accord- 
ingly.” 

Debate on Sir E. Jennings, a Member, being 
made High Sheriff of tie County of York.] 
Nov. 16. The house being informed, That sir 
Edmund Jennings, a Member of this house, is 
made High Sheriff of the County of York, a 
debate arose thereupon ; 

Sir Nich. Curew. If a Sheriff of a County 
plead privilege, he may obstruct the justice of 
that whole county, and no man can have re- 
‘medy against him. Would have you vote, that 
it is a breach of privilege to be made a Sheriff, 
&c. thereby withdrawing his attendance froin 
his service here. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler. If there be a voluntary 
acceptance of the office, what breach of privi- 
lege is it? You have never exercised your au- 
thority against absent members. A hundred 
roen of the house are away, and why you should 
fall upon one member, and not all the rest 
that are absent, knows no reason. 

Mr. Waller: It is something to want half 
our knights of the shire. About 40 years ago 
there was made sheriff a great father of the 
law, sir Edw. Coke, because he should not help 
us here. One was made Sheriff,® and sat here, 
and was fined in the Star-Chamber for going 
out of his county: they cannot sit here be- 
cause they cannot come out of their county. 
They may make the Speaker sheriff. 

Sir Rob. Curr. He thinks the king has not 
broken your privilege, though possibly it is 
construed so without doors. Sheriffs have sat 
in parliament. If you make an address to the 
king for prevention of it for the future, he gives 

1s consent. 

Mr. Sacheverell. The law stands expressly, 
that the Sheriff is to be nominated, at such a 
time, in the exchequer. In the next place, all 
actions brought against a sheritf are personal, 
fur the money he reccives, and his executors 


* Mr. Walter Long, fined (5 Charles) bur- 


gess for Bath, and sheriff for Wilts. 
Vor. LV, 


receive all monies upon executions, &c. and 
the parhament sits, he pleads his privilege, and 
cannot be brought to account. Would there- 
fore address the king to supersede this writ, 
and vote this a breach of Privilege. 

Mr. Wilde. There are three names sent to 
the king from the Exchequer, and he sets aside, 
and chuses, whom he pleases. Put the case 
that there should be a new parliament; a 
sheriff in one county may be chosen in ano- 
ther. But is seems, when it serves one turn, 
It is one thing, and then another: because this 
parliament has lasted 15 years, shall it continue 
15 more ? This parliament is made such a pre- 
cedent, that we are like to have no more so 
longagain, —* 

Sir H’m. Corentry speaks out of no prejudice 
to this gentleman that is appointed sheriF for 
Yorkshire. Hears it said, ‘ that precedents, if 
there have been any, not taken notice of, do 
not fortify the right ;’ but, ifat any time, would 
now make an end of thein. Would now ad- 
dress only toclaimour right, and no more. Jt 
is said, * the gentleman is willing to accept the 
ofge,’ and must we therefore give away our 
privilege ? Fagg’s case, he thought good in the 
lords house, and therefore he appeared there, 
but you sent him to the Tower for breach of 
your privilege. It is said often here, that we 
cannot give away the privilege ofany man ; the 
reason given, ‘about executions &c.’ con- 
vinces him. The king enters not into a nice 
disquisition of their being parliament men : if 
one be made, 50 nay be made, and so 50 
settled in the country, and he need not tell 
you how 50 votes would have carried things as 
they are not now carried. This of pricking 
members Sheritfs, and the letters ‘sent to gen- 
tlemen, may tend all to the same end. So it 
concerns the parliament, that you leave not the 
gap open, to root up all your privileges. Whe- 
ther the parliament be longer or shorter, there 
will be so many absent, Sheriffs—And when 
the parliament set to work about any thing, it 
is quickly done. Trom these considerations, 
moves that you will prevent this forthe tuture, 
not barely by a petition, but your nght annexed 
to it. If you address the king only by petition, 
it may possibly not be granted, and so your 
right be precluded for ever. 

Mr. Sawyer.-: It is strange, at this time of the 
day, to declare this a breach of privilege ; 1¢ 
has been practised in all times. Must all your 
members be turned off that are in such offices ? 
Though they are bound to attend their otlices, 
yet they are bound to attend the kingdom in 
the first place. 

Mr. Vaushaw: Sawyer argues very well, but 
his reasons must be well fortificd to argue 
against privilege of parhament. But by being 
sheriff, a man must bein two places at one 
time, and you fine bim here for his absence. 


Sir Ch. Harbord, It is no breach of pri- 


vilege at all, the thing has been usually done, 


and alwayssedone. He thinks it true that no 
member can be absent without leave of the 
38 E 
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house. Suppose the sheriff should put the 
king’s money intu his own purse, the conse- 
quence is, the king indicts the party. The 
king makes a man sheriff, and he is then cho- 
sen a parliament-man, and he cannot attend 
the business of the county to pay the moncy 
according to his writs—And persons escape— 
He thinks it a wise and a good counsel, that for 
the time to come this be not drawn into pre- 
cedent, and to move the king so. 

Mr. Sirecte. It is the resolution of the 
Judges, that this law mentioned does not de- 
prive the king of his sovereign power, but only 
eases him of the trouble and labour, ‘The day 
after All-souls, the king may prick sheriffs with- 
out them. Queen Eliz. king James, and the 
late king, have pricked sheritls. It was not the 
opinion of the house in the case of sir Edw. 
Coke. Lovk on your own books, and you 
will find, in that case, the opinion of the 
house ‘ that a Sheriff of one county may be 


elected to serve for another, and the sheriff of 


his county may be returned for a boruugh in 
the same county,’ and some now sit so. It 
was never thought but a sheriff may be here, 
and it disables him not to attend his service. 
There are 4 of your members that have served, 
this parliament, for that county we now debate. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Coke’s case was nothing 
to this now in debate, and to clear that repeats 
the question—‘ Care of our Privileges.’ The 
making a member of this house sheriff is a 
breach of the privilege of this house. ‘I'his case 
comes not up to the other. This case is, the 
house sitting, to make a member sheriff of a 
county; and all that is said against it is, 
‘ That we have some sit here that have been 
sherifis of that covaty.’ But if the thing has 
been once or twice done, and therefore must 
be a precedent, then, by the same reason, the 
lords may try your inembers, because it has 
been once or twice done. It is said, ‘ That it 
is as fit members should he sheriffs, as justices 
of the peace.’ If that be the case, we may all 
be made sheriffs. It it be as equal to make us 
sherifis as justices, perhaps 40 or 50 may be 
made sherifls hereafter. 

Sir Winston Churchill agrees to the incon- 


venience of it, but thinks it vot a breach of 


privilege. Put the case that another man’s 
cattle make a trespass upon him, and eat up 
his grass, but if the gaps or gates be left open, 
itis his fault. This is no trespass, but our 
fault. Befure you vote it a breach of privilege, 
would be satisfied whether the king taking 
somewhat that is not his right—To prick a 
sheriff—If that be uot the point, it has respect 
to your member only. In his case, he should 
think it hard and reflective that he only should 
be the man excepted. Not a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman has vet offered any thing against it. 
Col. Birch is afraid to speak to you in this 
matter, lest, if any gentleman should say here 
we flv in the king’s face, be may tell the king 
so. He can never believe that the same men 
were called up in three parhaments in Edw. 
liid’s time, (lu H. iv’s time lawyers were ex- 


el 


cluded.) Butit is said, Why a breach of pri- 
vilege at this time, and in tls case, and never 
so before? He is apt to think that things have 


been done here that will never be done again. 


Such suns, he believes, any man would be 
laughed at, that should move for them again. 


Would do the thing easily : it cannot reflect 
upon the king, and is far from thinking on a@ 


minister of state. Ban 
Sir George Downing. This is a breach of 
privilege, and the party concerned makes no 


complaint. It is taken up by other gentlemen, 


and not the party concerned. You are going 
to vote, That making a member sheriff is a 
breach of privilege, and you never saw any 
thing to the contrary, but that he might, &c. 
There is no question yet stated. Some say, 
‘The king bas broken the privilege,’ without 
any farther ceremony. Shall not a committee 
first examine it? In far less things than this we 
go by steps. Let records be searched first. 
He will’ else never vote it. He will have his 
tongue out of his head before he will do it. 

Sir Henry Capel rather would not have this. 
gentleman made a precedent, but he thinks 
himself beholden to him fer being the occasion 
of this debate, If the question be of privilege, 
he must give his vote for it. 

Mr. Bennet. As to trespass spoken of, it is 
time now to mend the hedge, and shut up the 
gate. He hopes Jennings will not suffer so 
niuch by it, there will be found somebody to 
otliciate it, and he to have the best share of 
the profits: and that we are so fond of hin, we 
will not part with him, 

Sir Edward Dering. Let the gentleman 
concerned Jook to that, before he takes the 
office upon him. The. danger of making 
one sherifi that is a member, and the con- 
sequence of making many, Is but a remote rea- 
son, and weighs not with him, We have had 
three or four members sherifis of that county, 
and no complaint made of it. The deputy- 
sheriffs do give security for performance of the 
othce, In all cases, would have the king treated 
with all reverence, and in this most ten- 
derly : would, therefore, only address the king, 
‘ That, for the future, no Member of the house 
be made Sheriff.” 

Sir Tho. Littleton, By this means we strike 
off half our privileges; for writs of privilege @ 
man can only have when the suit is begun. It 
is moved to temper the business : is sorry for 
the member concerned, for whom he has a 
respect ; but, if you proceed no farther than 
an Address to the king, ‘ That it shall be so 
no more for the future,’ you give up the cause. 
For he has observed, that when a thing has 
been voted to be no precedent, for the future, 
it proves olten to be a precedent to do the 
same thing again. 

Sir Henry Goodrick hears it said, ‘ that few, 
or none, of Jennings’s countrymen are con- 
cerned in this matter.’ Though he has been 
silent in the thing out of modesty, 1s concerned 
as a reflection on his person, and reputation, 
which he would have so saved, as that the 
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house may attain their end—We ali conclude 
for proceeding, by way ot Address to the king, 
and would have it in as hone terms as you can 
invent. Pricking of members sheriffs, you find 
an encroachment on privilege: moves tberefure 
that the Address to the king be ‘ not to prick 
any Member that serves for county, city, or 
borough.’ | 

The Speaker, upon some disorder said, If 
any man bave a privilege to be disorderly, let 
me know it. Then he proposed the ques- 
tion, viz. “ That itis a breach of Privilege for 
any Member to be made Sheriff, &c. during 
continuance of parliament.” 

Mr. Sackeverell moves that the lord keeper 
be sent to, to supersede Jennings’s commission 
of sheriff. 

The main question was then put, and passed, 
157to 101. And a Committee was appointed 
to consider of a proper way of superseding the 
Commission, and discharging tbe Sheritf trom 
his ofiice. 

The Duke of Buckingham's Speech for a 
Loleration.} About this time the unusual ac- 
tivity of the Papists, and the discoveries which 
had been made by Coleman’s Letters, gave the 
hint ta both houses to be more moderate in 
their proceedings with respect to Protestant 
Dissenters.—In that of the Lords, especially, 

The Duke of Buckingham thus expressed 
himself in favour of a Toleration: ‘ My lords; 
There is. a thing called liberty, which (what- 
soever some men inay think) 1s, that the people 
of England are fondest of; it is that they will 
never part with; and is that his -majesty in 
his Speech has promised us to take a particular 
care of. This, my lords, in my opinion, can 
never be done without giving an Indulgence to 
all Protestant Dissenters. It is certainly a 
very uneasy kind of life to any man, that bas 
either Christian charity, humanity, or good- 
nature, to see his fellow-subjects daily abused, 
divested of their liberties and birth-rights, and 
miserably thrown out of their possessions and 
freeholds, only because they cannot agree with 
others in some opinions and niceties of reli- 
gion, which their consciences will not give 
them leave to consent to; and which, even by 
the confession of those who would impose up- 
on them, are no ways necessary to salvation. 
But, my lords, besides this, and all that may be 
said upon it, in order to the improvement of 
our trade, and increase of the wealth, strength, 
and greatness of this nation, (which, with your 
leave, I shall presuine to discourse of some 
other time) there is, methinks, in this notion of 
persecution a very gross mistake, both as to 
the point of government, and the point of Re- 
ligion. There is 60 as to the point of Govern- 
ment, because it makes every man’s safety de- 
pend on the wrong place ; not upon governors, 
or a man’s living well towards the civil govern- 
ment established by law, but upon his being 
transported with zeal for every opinion, that is 
held i those that have power in the Church 
that is in fashion; and I conceive it is a mis- 
take in Religion, because it is positively against 
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the express doctrine and example of Jesus 
Christ. Nay, my lords, as to our Protestant 
Religion, there is something in it yet worse; 
for we protestants muintain, that none of those 
Opinions, which Christians ditler about, are ine 
fallible; and therefore it is in us somewhat an 
inexcusable conception, that men ought to be 
deprived of their inheritance, and all the cer- 
tuin conveniences ahd advantages of life, be- 
cause they will not agree with us in our un- 
certain opinions of religion. My humble mo- 
tion therefore to your lordships, is, that you 
would give leave to bring in a bill of Indal- 
gence to all Protestant Dissenters. I know 
very well that every peer of this realm hath a 
right to bring into parliament any bill he con- 
ceives to be useful to this nation: but I thought 
it more respectful to your lordships to ask your 
leave before; but I cannot think the doing of 
it will be any prejudice to the bill, because I 
am confident the reason, the prudence, and 
the charitableness of it, will be able to justify 
it to this house, and the whole world.” <Ac- 
cordingly, the house gave his grace leave to 
bring in a Bill to that purpose. 

Dispute between the two Houses on Dr. 
Shirley’s Appeal, revived.] But while this, and 
several other Bills were depending, the unfor- 
tunate Contest was revived between the two 
houses, concerning Dr. Shirley and sir John 
Fagg, * the former having continued his pro- 
cess against the latter; and the lords themselves 
adhered to their first hearing of his appeal, 
Upon which the commons proceeded as follows: 

Nov. 18. An Order from the lords to hear 
sir John Fagg’s Cause to-murrow morning, was 
this day read in the commons and debated, 
and the farther debate thereof adjourned till 
Monday. | 

Nov. 15. The house resolved, That the 
prosecuting Appeals in the lords house, by Dr. 
Shirley against sir John Fagg, a member of this 
house, is a Breach of the Privileges of this 
house ; and that the said sir John Fagg do not 
make any defence at the lords bar, in the said 
Appeal ; and the farther debate thereof was ad- 
journed till to-morrow morning. 

Nov. 18. Sir John Fagy’s business was re- 
sumed, and it was resolved that a Conference 
be desired of the lords for avoiding Ditferences 
between the two houses. 


* <‘ Some thought that the king had consent- 
ed to the renewal of this Appeal-dispute, as dis- 
liking the warm. proceedings of both houses ; of 
which opinion was Marvell. Others believed 
that the lords of the country interest had per- 
suaded the doctor thereto, with a view thereby 
to kindle such a flame between the two houses, 
as should oblige the king either to prorogue or 
dissolve them ; the snid lords apprehending that 
if this parliament should sit much longer, the 
majority might be gained over by places and 
money, so as to become quite obsequious to 
the court; and this, Savile lord Halitax, then 
in the interest of lord Shattsbury, his uncle, 
told sir John Reresby was his opinion.” Ralph. 


” 
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Nov. 19. Sir Wm. Coventry reports from 
the Committee, te whom it was reterred, to 
prepare and draw up Reasons to be offered at 
the conference to be desired with the lords, for 
avoiding the occasions of reviving the Ditter- 
ences between the two houses; and a Paper 
of Reasons agreed by the said committee to be 
reported to the house, being rcad, and the 
same agreed to, Is as fulloweth:—“ Lis majesty 


having recommended to us, at the openmg of 


this session, the avuiding this Difference, if pos- 
sible; and if it could not be prevented, that 
thea we should deter these debates till we had 
brought such public Bills to perfection, as may 
conduce tothe good and safety of the king- 
dom: the commons esteem it a great misfor- 
tune, that, contrary to that inost excelleut ad- 
vice, the proccedings in the Appeal, brought 
the last session against sir John Fagg, by Mr. 
Shirley, have beeu renewed, and a day set for 
hearing the Cause ; and theretore the commons 
have judged it the best way, before they enter 
juto the argument of defence of their rights in 
this matter, to propose to your lordships, the 
putting off the proccedings in that matter for 
some short time; that so they may according 
to his majesty’s advice, give a dispatch to some 
Bills now betore them, of great Importance to 
the king and kingdom; whicn being finished, 
the commons will be ready to give your lord- 
ships such Reasons against those proceedings, 
and in defence of their rights, as we hope may 
satisfy your lordships, that no such proceedings 
ought to have been.” 

Resolved, “* That a Message be sent to the 
lords, to desire a Conference, to preserve the 
good correspondence between the two houses.” 

Resolved ‘ That whosoever shall prosecute 
any Appeal before the lords, against any com- 
anoner of England, from any court of equity, 
shall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
privileges of the commons of England; and 
shall be proceeded against accordingly: and 
the Resolution ordered to be affixed in the 
lobby, Westminster-Hall-gate, and all Inns of 
Court and Chancery.” 

Nov. 20. Ordered, ‘ That Dr. Shirley be 
taken into custody by the serjeant at arms at- 
tending this house, as also sir Nich. Stanton, 
for serving Mr, Onslow with an Order to at- 
tend the lords ;” and then the house adjourned 
to the 22nd. 

Lord Shuftshury’s remarkable Speech thereon. | 
The proceedings of the commons on this oc- 
casion threw the lords intoa flame. Upon the 
debate for appointing a day for the hearing Dr. 
Shirley’s Cause, amung many other warm 
speeches, 

The Earl of Shaftsbury expressed himself as 
follows: “ My lords; Our all is at stake, and 
therefore you must give me.leave to speak 
freely before we part with it. My lord bishop 
of Salisbury is of opinion, ¢ That we should ra- 
ther appoint a day to consider what to do up- 
on the petition, than to appuint a day of hear- 
ing ;’ aud my lord keeper, for I may naine 
them at a committce of the whole house, tells 
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us in very eloquent and studied language, 
‘That he will propose us a way, far less lable 
to exception, and much less offensive and in- 
Jurious to our own privileges, than that of ap- 
puinting a d&y of hearing.’ And I beseech 
your lordships, did vou not, after all these fine 
words, expect some admiratle proposal ? but 
it ended av this, § That your lordships should 
appoint a day, nay, avery long day, to consi- 
der what you would do in it:’ and my Jord 
hath undertaken to convince you, that this is 
your only course by several undeniable rea- 
sons; the first of which is, ¢ That it is against 
your Judicature to have this Cause, which is 
not proper, before us, nor ought to be relieved 
by us.’ To this, my tords, give me leave to an- 
swer, that I did not expect from a man pro- 
fessing the law, that after an Answer by order 
of the court was put in, anda day had been 
appointed for hearing, which by some accident 
was set aside; and the plaintiff moving fora 
second day to be assigned, that ever, without 
hearing council on both sides, the court did 
enter into the merits of the cause, And if 
your lordships should do it here, in a case at- 
tended with the circumstances this is, it would 
not only be an apparent injustice, but a plain 
subterfuge, to avoid a point you durst not 
maintain.—But my lord’s second reason speaks 
the matter more clearly ; for that is, ‘ Because 
it is a doubtful case, whether the commons 
have not privilege,’ and theretore my lord 
would have you ‘ to appoint a farther, arid very 
long day to consider of it :’ which in plain Eeng- 
lish is, that you conceive it on second thoughts 
a doubtful case ; for so your appointing a day 
te consider will do; and that for no other rea- 
son, but because my lord keeper thinks it so ; 
which, I hope, will not be a reason to prevail 
with your lordships; since we cannot yet, by 
experience, tell that his lordship is capable of 
thinking your lordships in the right, in any 
manner against the judgment of the house of 
commons, it is so hard a thing, even for the 
ablest of men, to change ill habits.——But my 
lord’s third reason is the most admirable of all, 
which he stiles unanswerable ; viz. ‘ That your 
lordships are all convinced in your own con- 
sciences, that this (if prosecuted) will cause a 
breach.’ I beseech your lordships, consider 
whether this argument, thus applied, would 
not overthrow the law of nature, and all the 
laws of property and right in the world; for it . 
is an argument, and a very good one, that you 
should not stand or insist on claims, where you 
have not a clear right, or where the question 1s 
not of consequence and moment, in a matter 
that may produce a dangerous, and pernicious 
breach, between relations, persons, or bodies 
politic, joined in interest and high concerns 
together. So, on the other hand, if the ob- 
stinacy of the party in the wrong shall be made 
an unanswerable argument for the other party 
to recede, and give up his just rights, how long 
shall the people keep their liberties or the 
princes or governors of the world their prero- 
gatives? How long shall the husband maintain 
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his dominion, or any man his property, from 
his friends or his neighhours obstinacy ? But, 
my lords, when I hear my lord keeper open so 
eloquently the fatal consequences of a breach, 
I cannot forbear to tall into some adnnration 
how it comes to pass, that (if the consequences 
be so fatal) the king’s ministers in the house of 
coinmons, of which there are several that are 
of the Cabinet, and have daily resort to his 
majesty, and have the direction and trust of 
his attairs; I say, that none of these should 
press these consequences there, or give the least 
stop to the career ot that house im this busi- 
ness; but that all the Votes concerning this 
affair, may, even that very Vote, ‘ ‘That no 
Appeal from any court of equity is cognizable 
by the house of lords,’ should pass nem. con. 
And yet all the great ministers with us here, 
the bishops and other lords of greatest depen- 
dance on the court, contend this point, as if it 
were pro aris &§ fucis. I hear his maj. in Scot- 
land hath been pleased to declare against Ap- 
peals in parhament: [ cannot much blame the 
court, if they think (the lord-keeper and the 
judges being of the king’s naming, and in bis 
power to change) that the justice of the nation 
1g safe enough; and I, my lords, may think so 
too, during this kiny’s time, though I hear 
Scotland, not without reason, complains al- 
ready. Yet how tuture princes may use this 
power, and how judges may be made out of 
men of ability or integrity, but men of rcla- 
tion and dependance, and who will do what 
they are commanded; and all men’s causes 
come to be judged, and estates disposed on, as 
great men at court please.—My Lords, the 
constitution of our government hath provided 
better fur us; and I can never believe so wise 
a body as the house of commons will prove 
that tuolish woman, who plucks down her house 
with her hands.—My Lords, I must presume 
inthe next place to sav something to what 
was otfered by my lord bishop of Salisbury, a 
man of great Icarning and abilities, and always 
versed in a stronger and closer way of rea- 
soning, than the business of that noble lord 
I answered betore did accustom him to; and 
that rev. prelate had stated the matter very 
fair upon two heads. The 1st, § Whether the 
hearing of Causes and Appeals, and, especi- 
ally in this point where the members have pri- 
vilege, be so material to us, that it ought not 
to give way to the reason of state, of greater 
affairs that pressed us at that time ?”? ‘The 2nd 
was, ‘ If this business be of that moment, yet 
whether the appointing a day to consider of 
this petition would prove of that consequence 
and prejudice to your cause?’—My Lords, to 
these give me leave in the first place to say, 
that this matter is no less than your whole ju- 
dicature ; and your judicature is the life and 
soul of the dignity of the peerage in England ; 
you will quickly grow burthensome, if you 
grow useless; you have now the greatest and 
most useful end of parliaments principally in 
you, which is not to make new laws, but to 
sedress grievances, and to maintain the old 
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land marks. The h. of commons business is to 
complain, your lordships to redress, not only 
the complaints from them, that are the eyes of 
the nation, but all other particular persons that 
address to you. A land may groan under a 
multitude of laws, and I believe ours does; 
and when Jaws grow so multiplied, they prove 
oftener snares than directions and security to 
the people. 1 look upon it as the ignorance 
and weakness of the latter age, if not worse, 
the etfect of the designs of ill men, that itis 
grown a general opinion, that where there is 
not a particular direction in some act of par- 
liament, the law is defective ; as if the common 
law had not provided much better, shorter, and 
plainer fur the peace and quiet of the nation, 
than intricate, long, perplexed statutes do; 
which has made work for the lawyers, given 
power to the judges, lessened your lordship’s 
power, and in a good measure unhinged the 
security of the people.—My lord bishop tells 
us, ‘That your whole judicature is not in ques- 
tion, but only the privilege of the house of com- 
mons, of their members not appearing at your 
bar :’ My lords, were it no more, yet that, for 
justice and the people’s sake, you ought not to 
part with : how far a privilege of the house of 
commons, their.servants, and those they own, 
doth extend, Westminster-Hall may with grief 
tell your lordships. And the same privilege of 
their members being not sued, must be allowed 
by your lordships as well; and what a failure 
of justice this would prove, whilst they are 
lords for life, and you for inheritance, let the 
world judge: for my part, I am willing to come 
toa Conterence, whenever the dispute shall 
begin again; and dare undertake to your 
lordslups, that they have neither precedent, 
reason, nor any justifiable pretence to shew 
against us; and therefore, my lords, if you 
part with this undoubtcd right merely for 
asking, where will the asking stop? And, my 
lords, we are sure it doth not stop here, for they 
have already, nem. con. voted against your lord- 
ships power of Appeals from any court of equity : 
so that you may plainly see where this caution 
and reason of state means to stop; not one 
jot short of laying your whole judicature aside ; 
for the same reason of passing the king’s mo- 
ney, of not interrupting good laws, and what- 
ever else, must of necessity avoid all breach 
upon what score svever: thus your lordsbips 
plainly see the Breach will be as well made 
upon your judicature in general, as upon this; 
so that when your lerdships have appointed a 
day, a very long day, for to consider whether 
Dr. Shirley’s Cause be not too hot to handle; 
and when you have done the same for sir Nich, 
Stanton, whose Petition I hear is coming in, 
your lordships must proceed to a Vote, to lay 
all private business aside for 6 weeks ; for that 
phrase of private bnsiness hath obtained upon 
this last age, upon that which is your most 
public duty and business, namely, the admi- 
nistration of justice. And I can tell your lord- 
ships, besides the reason that leads to it, that 
I have some intelligence of the designing such 
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a Vote; for on the second day of your sitting, 
at the rising of the lords house, there came a 
gentleman into the lobby, belonging to a very 
great person, and asked in very great haste, 
‘ Are taelords up? Have they passed the Vote?’ 
And being asked, ‘ What Vote ?’ He answered, 
The Vote of no private business fur 6 weeks.’ 
—My Lords, if this be your business, see where 
you are ; if we are to postpone our judicature, 
for fear of offendiug the h. of commons, for 6 
weeks, that they, 10 the interim, may pass the 
Money, and other acceptable Bills that his 
maj. thinks of importance. Are so many wise 
men inthe b. of commons to be laid asleep, 
and to pass all these acceptable things; and 
when they have done, to let as be let loose 
upon them?—Will they not remember this, 
next time therc is want of Money? Or may 
not they rather be assured by those ministers 
that are ainongst them, and goon so unani- 
mously with them, that the king is on their 
side in this controversy? And when the public 
businesses are over, our time will be too short 
to make a breach, or vindicate ourselves in the 
matter. Andthen I beg your lordships, where 
are you, if after you have asserted but the last 
session your Right of Judicature, so highly, 
even in this point; and atter the h. of com- 
-mons had gone so high against you on the other 
hand, as to post up their Declaration aud Re- 
monstrances on Westininster-Hall doors; the 
very next session after you postpone the very 
same causes; and not only those, but all judi- 
catures whatsoever? I beseech your lordships, 
will not this prove a fatal precedent and con- 
fession against yourselves? Itis a maxim, and 
a rational one amongst the lawyers, “That one 

recedent where the case hath been contested, 
is worth a thousand where therc hath been no 
contest.’ My lords, in saying this, I humbly 
suppose [ have given a suthcient answer to my 
lord bishop’s second question; § Whether the 
appointing a day to consider what you will do 
with this Petition, be of that consequence to 
our night?’ For itis a plain confession, that it 
js a doubtful case, and that infinitely stronger 
than if it were a new thing to you, never heard 
of before ; for it is the very same case, and the 
very same thing desired in that cage, that you 
formerly oidered, and so stronyly asserted ; so 
that, upon time, and all the deliberation imayi- 
nable, you declare yourselves to becoine doubt- 
ful, and you put yourselves out of your own 
hands, into that power that you have no reason 
to believe on your side in this question. —My 
Lords, I have all the duty imaginable to his 
majesty, and shall with all submission, give 
way to any thing he should think of imnportance 
to his affairs: but in this point it is to alter the 
constitution of the government, if you are asked 
to lay this aside; and there is no reason of 
state can be an argument to your lordships to 
turn yourselves out of that interest you have in 
the eonstitution of the government; it is not 
only your concern that you maintain yourselves 
in it, but it is the concern of the poorest man 
in England, that you keep your station; it is 
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your lordships concern, and that so highly, 
that I will be bold to say, the king can give 
none of you a requital or recompence for it. 
What are empty utles?) What is present pow- 
er, or riches, and a great estate, wherein I have 
no firm or fixed property? It is the constitu- 
tion of the government, and maintaining it, 
that secures your lurdships and every man else 
in what he hath; the poorest lord, if birth- 
nght of the peerage be maintained, has a fair 
prospect before him for himself or his poste- 
rity; but the greatest title, with the greatest 
present powcr and riches, 1s but a meau crea 
ture, and inaintains those iu absolute monar- 
chies no otherwise than by servile and low 
flatteries, and upyun uncertain terms.—My 
Lords, it is not only your interest, but the 
interest of the aation, that you maintain 
your rights; for Ict the h. of commons and 
gentry of England think what they please, 
there is no prince that ever governed without 
nobility or an army ; if you will not have one, 
you must have the other, or the monarchy can- 
not long support, or keep itself from tumbling 
into a democratical republic. Your lordships 
and the people have the same cause, and the 
same enemies. My lords, would you be in 
favour with the king ? it isa very ill way to it, 
to put yourselves out of a future capacity, to 
be considerable in his service: I do not find in 
story, or in modern experience, but that it is 
better,and a man ismuch more regarded, that is 
stillin a capacity and opportunity to serve, than 
he that hath wholly deprived Ininself of all for 
his prince’s service. And I therefore declare, 
that I will serve my prince as a peer, but will 
not destroy the peerage to serve him.—My 
Lords, I have heard of twenty foolish models 
and expedients to secure the justice of the na- 
tion, and vet to take this nght from your lord- 
ships, as the king by his commission appointing ° 
commoners to hear Appeals; or that the 12 


judges should be the persons, or that persons 


should be appointed by act of parhament, 
which are all not only to take away your lord- 
ships just right, that ought not to be altered 
any more than any other part of the govern- 
inent,but are in theinselves, when well weighed, 
ridiculous: I must deal freely with your lord- 
ships, these things could never have risen in 
men’s minds, but that there has been some 
kind of provocation that has given the first | 
rise to it. Pray, my lords, forgive me, tf on 
this occasion I put you in mind of Committee 
Dinners, and the scandal of it, those droves of 
ladies that attended all causes; it was come to 
that pass, that men even hired, or borrowed of 
their friends, handsome sisters or daughters to 
deliver their Petitions: but yet for all this, I 
must say, that your judgments have been sa- 
cred unless in one or two Causes; and those 
we owe most to that bench from whence we 
now apprehend the most danger.—There is one 
thing 1 had almost forgot to speak to, ‘ which 
is the conjecture of time, the hinge oe 
which our reason of state turns ;’ and to that, 
my lords, give me leave to say, if this be not a 
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time of leisure for you to vindicate your privi- 
leges, you must never expect one. I could al- 
most say, that the harmony, good agreement, 
and accord that is to be prayed for at most 
other times, may be fatal to us now ; we owe 
the pence of these last two years, and the dis- 
cngagem “it from the French interest, to the 
two houses ditfering from the sense and opi- 
nion of Whitehall, so at this ime the thing m 
the world this nation hath most reason to 
apprehend is a general peace, which cannot 
now happen without vey advantageous terms 
to’ the French, and disadvantageous to the 
house of Austria. We are the king’s great 
counsellors, and if so, have right to differ, and 
give contrary counsels to those few that are 
nearest about him: I fear they would ad- 
vance a general peace, I am sure I would ad- 
vise against it, and hinder it at this time by all 
the ways imaginable. I heartily wish, no- 
thing from you may add weight and reputation 
to those councils, which would assist the French. 
No money for Ships, nor preparations you can 
make, nor personal assurances onr prince can 
have, can secure us from the French, if they 
are at leisure. He is grown the most potent 
of us all at sea: he has built 24 ships this last 
year, and has 30 more in number than we; 
besides the advantage, that our ships are all 
out of order, and his so exquisitely provided 
for, that evcry ship has its particular store- 
house. It is incredible the money he hath, 
and i3 bestowing in making harbours; he 
makes nature itself give way to the vastness of 
his expence; and, after all this, shall a prince 
80 wise, so intent upun his affairs, be thought 
to make all these preparations to sail over 
land, and fall on the back of Huugary, and 
batter the walls of Kaminitz ? or is it possible 
he should oversee his interest in seizing of Ire- 
land, a thing so feasible to him, if he he mas- 
ter of the seas, as he certainly now is; and 
which, when attained, gives him all the South- 
ern, Mediterranean, East and West India trade, 
and renders him, both by situation, and excel- 
lent harbours, perpetual master of the seas, 
without dispute My Lords, to conclude this 
point, I fear the court of England is greatly 
mistaken in it, and I do not wish them the re- 
Patation of the concurrence of the kingdom ; 
aad this out of the most sincere loyalty to his 
Majesty, and love to my nation.— My Lords, I 
have but one thing more to trouble you with, 
and that, peradventure, is a consideration of 
the greatest weight and concern, both to your 
Ordships, and the whole nation. I have often 
seenin this house, that the arguments with 
strongest reason, and most convincing to the 
lay-lords in general, have not had the same 
effect upon the bishop’s bench; but that they 
ave unanimously gone against as in matters, 
that many of us have thought essential and 
Undoubted rights: and I consider, that it is 
Not possible, that men of great learning, picty, 
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and reason, as their lordships are, should not | 


ave the same care of doing right, and the same 
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offered, that other your lordships have. And 
therefore, my lords, I must necessarily think 
we differ in principles, and then it is very easy 
to apprehend, what is the clearest sense to 
men of my principles, may not at all persuade 
or affect the conscience of the best men of a 
different one. I put your lordships the case 
lainly as it is now before us. My principle 
is, ‘ That the king is king by law, and by thesame 
law that the poor man enjoys his cottage ;’ and 
so it becomes the concern of every man in Eng- 
land, that has but his liberty, to maintain and 
defend, to his utmost, the king in all his rights 
and prerogatives. My principle is also, ‘That 
the lords house, and the judicature and rights 
belonging tu it, are an essential part of the 
government, and established by the same law :’ 
the king governing and administering justice by 
his house of lords, and advising with both his 
houses of parliament in all important matters, 
is the government I own, am ieee under, and 
am obliged to. If ever there should happen 
in future ages (which, God forbid) a king go- 
verning by an army, without his parliament, it 
is a government I own not, am not obliged to, 
nor was born under. According to this prin- 
ciple, every honest man that holds it, must en- 
deavour equally to preserve the frame of the’ 
government, in all the parts of it, and cannot 
satisfy his conscience to give up the lords 
house for the service of the crown, or to take 
away the just rights and privileges of the house 
of commons, to please the lords. But there is 
another principle got into the world, my lords 
that hath not been long there; for abp. Laud 
was the first author that 1 remember of it; 
and I cannot find that the Jesuits, or indeed 
the Popish clergy have ever owned it, but 
some of the episcopal clergy of our British 
Isles; and withal, as it is new, so it is the 
most dangerous, destructive doctrine to our 
government and law, that ever was. It is the 
first of the Canons published by the Convo- 
cation, 1640, ‘That Monarchy is of divine 
Right.’ This doctrine was then preached up, 
and maintained by Sibthorp, Manwaring, and 
others, and of later years, by a Book published 
by Dr. Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, under 
the name of abp. Usher ; and how much it is 
spread amongst our dignified clergy, is very 
easily known. We all agree, that the king and 
his government is to be obeyed for conscience 
sake ; and that the divine precepts require, 
not only here, but in all parts of the world, 
obedience to lawtul governors. But that this 
family are our kings, and this particular frame 
of government is our lawful constitution, and 
obliges us, is owing only to the particular laws 
of oar country. This Laudean doctrine was the 
root that produced the Bill of Test, last session ; 
and some very perplexed Oaths, that are of the 
same nature with that, and yet imposed b 
several acts this parliament.—lIn a word, if this 
doctrine be true, our Magna Charta is of no 
use, our laws are but rules amongst ourselves 


| during the king’s pleasure. Monarchy, if of 


Conviction of what is right, upon clear reason | Divine Right, cannot be bounded or limired 


s 
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by human laws; nay, what is more, cannot 
bind itself: and all our claims of Right by the | 


law, or constitution of the government, all the» 


\ 


jurisdiction and privilege of this house, all the | 


rights and privileges of the house of commons, | 
all the properties and liberties of the people, 
are to give way not only to the interest, but the 


will and pleasure of the crown. And the best ! 


and worthiest of men, holding this principle, 
Must vote to deliver up all we have, not unly 
when reasons of state and the separate in- 
terest of the crown require it, but when the 
will and pleasure of the king is known, and 
would have itso. For that must be, to a man 
of that principle, the only rule and measure of 
right and justice. Therefore, my lords, you 
see low necessary it is, that all our prin- 
ciples be known; and how fatal to us all itis, 
that tlis principle should be suffered to 
spread any farther.—My Lords, to conclude, 
your lordships have seen of what conse- 
quence this matteris to you, and that the 
appointing a day to consider, is no less than 
declaring yourselves doubtful, upon second 
and deliberate thoughts, that you put yourselves 
out of your own hands, into more than a moral 
probability of having this session made a pre- 
cedent against you. You see your duty to 
yourselves and the people ; and that it is really 
not the interest of the house of commons, but 
may be the inclination of the court, that you 
lose the power of Appeals: but I beg our house 
may not be felo de se, but that your lordships 
would take in this affair, the only course to 
preserve yourselves, and appoint a day, this 
day three weeks, for the hearing Dr. Shirley’s 
Cause, which is my humble motion.” 

Protest on appointing a day for hearing Dr. 
Shirley's Cause.| The debate being over, and 
the house being resumed, the question was put, 
Whether the 20th of Nov. shall be the day 
appointed for the hearing of the Cause between 
Dr. Shirley and sir John Fagg ? It was resolved 
in the Affirmative.—Befure the putting the 
said question, leave being demanded and piven 
to such lords as thought tit (if- the same were 
carried in the affirmative) to enter their Pro- 
testation and Dissent; accordingly this Protes- 
tation is entered against the said Vote, for the 
Reasons following : 

1. *“ Because it seems contrary to the use 
and practice of this Ingh court (which gives 
example to all other courts) upon a bare Peti- 
tion of the plaintiff Dr. Shirley, in a cause de- 
pending last session, and discontinued by pro- 
rogation, to appoint a day for hearing of the 
cause betore the defendant is so much as sum- 
moned, or appears in Court, or to be alive. 
2. The defendant, by the rules of this court, 
having hberty upon summons to make a new 
Answer, as sir Jeremy Whluitchcott was ad- 
mitted, after summons, tu do last session in 
Darrel’s Cause against him, discontinued by 
prorogation, or to mend his Answer, or to | 
plead, as he shall see cause, is deprived of | 
this and other benefits of law, by appointing 
a day of hearing without these essential | 
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forms. 3. It appears, by the plaintiff’s own 
shewing in his Petition, that his case against 
a pe is not relievable in cquity; 
and therefore ought to be dismissed without 
putting the partics to a further charge. 
4. It appears, by his own shewing, and the 
defendant sir John Fagy’s Plea, that £e comes 
hither per saltum, and ought to attend judg- 
ment in the inferior courts, if bis case js 
relievable, and not to appeal to the highest 
court, till either injustice is dove him below, or 
erroneous judgment given against him, and 
relief denied him upon review. 5. The danger 
of this precedent is so universal, that it shakes 
all the purchasers of England. ANGLESFA.” 

Nov. 20. Dr. Shirley appeared at the bar 
of the house of lords, and his council, Mr. 
Wallop, appearing, who would have excused 
himself, but was ordered to appear again on 
Monday morning next, to plead the Cause ; 
and the other two council (one being in the 
country, and the other sick) were excused : 
and the said Dr. Shirley, sir Nich. Stanton, 
and Mr. Wallop, were ordere@ to have the 
protection of the house: and upon debate of 
the commons Vote made yesterday, it was 
Ordered, “‘ That the Paper posted up in se- 
veral places, signed by William Goldsbro, Cler. 
Dom. Com. against the Judicature of the 
house of peers, in Cases of Appeals from 
Courts of Equity, is illegal, unparhamentary, 
and tending to the dissolution of the govern- 
ment.” 


Debate in the House of Lords on a Motion 


for an Address to the King to dessolve the Pur- 


iament.} Upon consideration of the said 
Vote of the commons, it was proposed by lord 
Mohup, to Address his matesty to dissolve the 
Parhament. This gave rise to a vehement 
debate,* “in the course of which,” says Mr. 
Ralph, “ all imaginable arguments, that could 
either influence court or country, were made 
use of to procure an atlirmative: the king was 
flattered with the hopes, or rather bribed with 
the promise, of a large sum to pay his Debts: 
and the Church received the warmest assur- 
ances, that, though Protestant Dissenters 
should find some tavour and ease, her lands 
and dignitics would be safe: and, on the popu- 
lar side of the question, the conduct of the | 
present house of commons was exposed with 
as much severity, as if the nation had not one 
true representative. From the length of time 
which the purse of the people had been in 
their hands, and the free use they had made 
of it, it was urged, that they were become 
‘more than lords.’ They were charged with 
having violated the ancient rules of parliament, 
by not admitting the right of the lords to 


* In the Apprnxpix to the present volume, 
No. VIT, will be found a curious Tract written 
by the Earl of Shaftsbury, entitled “ The De~ 
“bate or Arguments for Dissolving this pre= 
“ sent Parliament and the calling frequent and 
“new Parliaments. As they were delivered 
“in the House of Lords, Nov. 20, 1675.” 
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reduce their grants. They were reproached 
for having several tines rejected, with scorn, 
a Bill for the more fair and equal Trial of the 
Peers. It was said, seriously, that they had 
never met without exciting the greatest appre- 
hensions in all sober and wise men, and ironi- 
cally, that it was owing to the goodness of the 

rince, and the virtue of the incmbers, that 

onours, offices, pensions, money, employments 
and gifts, had not been bestowed and accepted 
as a consideration for reducing the government 
to the model of France, Denmark, &c. where 
the will and pleasure of the prince had taken 
place of the laws. It was added, ‘ How easily 
this may be done in future ages, under such 
parc and such an house of commons as may 

appen, if ‘long and continued parliatnents,’ 
be allowed for law, may be made some mea- 
sure of judging by this; where, though the 
a had uo design, and the members of. the 

ouse of commons have shewed so great can- 
dour and self-denial, yet the best observers are 
apt to think, that we owe it to the strong and 
opposite factions at court, that many things of 
great alterations have not passed.—It was also 
observed, that in former times when parlia- 
ments were short and frequent, the members 
constantly received their Wages, both from 
their counties and boroughs; many of the 
poorer boroughs petitioned to be excused from 
seuding members, as not being able to bear 
their charge, and were so: Jaws were made in 
favour of the gentry, that corporations should 
compel none but the freemen of their own 
town to serve for them; nay, that in all the 
ancient returns of writs for knights of the 
shires, their sureties for their appearance were 
returned with them, But that now the case 
was -so altered, that 1500/. and 2000/. and 
lately 7000/, was a price that men paid to be 
entrusted, That it was to be hoped the cha- 
rity of those worthy persons, and their zeal for 
the public interest, had induced them to be at 
this expence : but that it were better to be 
otherwise, there being a scurvy English Pro- 
verb, ‘ That men that buy dear, cannot live 
by selling cheap.”—The debate continucd till 
8 o'clock, when it passed in the negative by 
two voices, Content, 48; not content, 50. 
Atthe head of the lords who were fur- the 
Address, appeared the duke of York, who by 
bis conduct on this occasion has given much 


credit to the Politics in Mr. Coleman’s IListo-. 


rical Letter to Father Ie Chaise. His royal 
highness, howeves, was not followed by the 
whole body of Catholic peers; for some of 
them divided against him, and in particular, 
the celebrated ear! of Bristol, so often men- 
tioned in the beginning of this reign. The Lists 
on this division were remarkable in several 
respects, but in nothing more, than to see the 
names of Buckingham, Shaftsbury, Fssex, 
Wharton, Holles, Townsend, &c. follow in 
train, after that of the presumptive heir, whom 
they so soon after, with so much violence, en- 
deavoured to set aside.—But though they 


joined in the measure, it was with very different 
Vor. IV. | 
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views: the Duke wanted to get rid of this 
house of commons, because of their zcal against 
the catholics ; and in hope, that, by a conte- 
deracy with the other noncontormists, such a 
change might be made in the representative 
part of the legislature, as might pave the way 
for a general toleration : the rest, because the 
two parties approached too near an equality ; 
because the condescensiuns of the king, or the 
practices of his ministers, might, in a day’s 
time, take the game out of their hands, and 
put the lurch upon them. 

Protest against rejecting the Address for dis 
solving the Parliamcut.] Upon the rejection 
of this Address, the following Protest was 
entered : 

‘‘ We whose namcs are underwritten, peers 
of this realm, having proposed that an humble 
Address might be made to ‘his majesty from 
this house, ‘That he would be graciously pleased 
to dissolve this parliament; and the house 
having carried the Vote in the negative: for 
the justification of our loyal intentions towards 
his majesty’s service, and of our true respect 
and deference to this bon. house, and to shew 
that we have no sinister or indirect ends in this 
our humble proposal, do with all humility 
herein set forth the Grounds and Reasons 
why we were of opinion that the said humble 
Address should have been made: 1. We do 
humbly conceive, that it is according to the 
ancient laws and statutes of this realm, that 
there should be frequent and new parliaments ; 
and that the practice of several hundred years 
hath been accordingly. 2. Tt scems not rea- 
sonable, that any particular number of men 
should for many years enyross so great a trust 
of the people, as to be their representatives in 
the house of commons; and that all other the 
gentry and the members of corporations of the 
same decree and quality with them should be 
so long excluded : neither, as we hambly con- 
ceive, is it advantageous to the government, 
that the counties, cities, and boroughs, should 
be confined for so long atime to such mem- 
bers as they have once chosen to serve for 
them ; the mutual correspondence and interest 
of those who choose and are chosen admitting 
great variations in length of time, 3. The 
long continuance of any such as are intrusted 
for others, and who have so great a power over 
the purse of the nation, must, in our humble 
opinion, naturally endanger the producing of 
Factions and Parties, aud the carrying on of 
particular interests and designs, rather than 
the public good.—And we are the more con- 
firmed in our desires for the said humble 
Address, by reason of this unhappy Breach 
fallen out betwixt the two houses, of which the 
house of peers hath not given the least occas 
sion; they having done nothing but what their 
ancestors and predecessors have in all times 
done, and what is according to their duty, and 
for the interest of the people, that they should 
do; which notwithstanding, the house of com- 
mons have proceeded in such an_ unprece- 
dented and extraordivary way, that it is 

3F 
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in our humble opinion become altogether im- 
practicable for the two houses, as the case 
stands, jointly to pursue those great and good 
ends for which they were called. For these 
Reasons, we do enter this our Protestation 
avainst, and Dissent unto, the said Vote: 
Buckingham, Shaftsbury, Dorset, Newport, 
Westinoreland, P. Wharton, Delamer, Grey 
de Rollestone, Salisbury, Mohun, Stamford, 
MH. Sandys, Howard E. of Berks, Clarendon, 
Townshend, J. Bridgewater, F. Fauconberg, 
Halifax, Winchester, Yarmouth, Chesterfield, 
William Petre.” 

The Parliament prorogued for 15 Months.] 
The above were all the lords who were in 
the house early enough to sct. their names, 
before the king came to prorogue the par- 
lament; which he did to the 15th of February 
twelvemonth. 

_ Principal Occurrences during the long Re- 
cess—Coffee Houses suppressed by Proclama- 


tron—Congress of Nuneguen—Campaign of 


1676— Uncertain Conduct of the Kiny.] “* Soon 
atter the prorogation,” says Mr. Hume, * there 
pee an incident, which 1n itself is trivial, 

ut tends strongly to mark the genius of the 
English government, and of Chailes'’s adminis- 
tration, during this period. The liberty of the 
constitution, and the variety as well as vio- 
lence of the parties, had begotten a propensity 
for political conversation; and as the Coffee- 
Houses in particular werc the scenes, where the 
conduct of the king and the ministry was can- 
vassed with great frecdom, a proclamation was 
issued to suppress these places of rendezvous. 
Such an act of power, during former reigns, 
would have heen grounded entirely on the pre- 
rogative; and before the accession of the 
house of Stuart, no scruple would have been 
entertained with regard to that-cxercise of au- 
thority. But Charles, fiuding doubts to arise 
upon this proclamatiun, had recourse to the 
judges, who supplied him with a chicane, and 
that too a feivolous one, by which he might 
justify his proceedings. The law, which set- 
tled the excise, enacted, that licenses for re- 
tailing liquors might be refused to such as could 
not hnd security for payment of the duties. 
But coffee was not a liquor subjected to ex- 
cise; and even this power of refusing licenses 
was very limited, and could not reasonably be 
extended beyond the intention of the act. 
The king therefore, observing the people to be 
much dissatisfied, yielded to a petition of the 
cotfee-men, who promised for the future to 
restrain all seditious discourse in their houses; 
and the proclamation was recalled.—This 
Campaign proved more fortunate to the conte- 
derates than any other during the whole war. 
The French took the field in Flanders with a 
mumcrous army ; and Lewis himself served as a 
- volunteer under the prince of Condé. But not- 
withstanding his great preparations, he could 
fn no advantages but the taking of Iluy and 

imbourg, places of small consequence. The 
prince of Orange, with a considerable army, 
opposed him in all his motions; and neither 
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side was willing, without a visible advantage, 
to hazard a general action, which might be at- 
tended either with the entire loss of Flanders 
on one hand, or the invasion of France on the 
other, Lewis, tired of so unactive a camprign, 
returned to Versailles; and the whole suin- 
mer passed in the Low Countries without any 
inemorable event.—The French, who, twelve 
years before, had scarcely a ship of war in any 
of their harbours, had raised themselves, by 
means of perseverance and policy, to be, in 
their present furce, though not in their re- 
sources, the first maritiine power in Europe. 
The Dutch, while in alliance with them ey 
England, had supplied them with several ves- 
sels, and had taught them the rudiments of the 
dificult art of ship-building. The English 
next, when in alliance with them against Hol- 
land, instructed them in the method of fighting 
their ships, and of preserving order in av 
engagements. Lewis availed himself of every 
opportunity to aggrandize his people, while 
Charles, sunk in indolence and pleasure, neg- 
lected all the noble arts of government; or 1 
at any time he roused himself from his lethar- 
gy, that industry, by reason of the unhappy 
projects which he embraced, was often more 
pernicious to the public than his inactivity it- 
self. Ile was as anxious to promote the naval 
power of France, as if the safety of his crown 
had depended on it; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, were first, it is said, 
digested and corrected by him.—The suc- 
cesses of the allies had been considerable the 
last campaign; but the Spaniards and Impe- 
rialists well knew, that France was not yet 
sufficiently broken, nor willing to submit to 
the terms which they resolved to impose upon 
her. Though they could not refuse the king’s 
mediation, and Nimeguen, after. many diff- 
culties, was at last fixed on as the place of 
congress; yet, under one pretence or other, 
they still delayed sending their ambasadors, 
and no progress was made in the negotiation. 
Lord Berkely, sir Wm. Temple, and sir Lionel 
Jenkins, were the English ministers at Nime- 
guen. The Dutch, who were impatient for 
peace, soon appeared: Lewis, who hoped to 
divide the allies, and who knew that he him- 
self could neither be seduced nor forced into a 
disadvantageous peace, sent ambassadors: the 
Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty what 
they had lost by arms, were also forward to 
negotiate. But as these powers could not 
roceed of themselves to settle terms, the con- 
gress, hitherto, served merely as an amuse- 
ment to the public.—It was by the events of 
the campaign, not the conferences among the 
névotiators, that the articles of peace were to 
be determined. The Spanish towns, ill forti- 
fied and worse defended, made but a feeble re- 
sistance to Lewis; who, by laying up maga- — 
zines during the winter, was able to take the 
ficld early in the spring, before the forage 
could be found in the open country. In the 
month of April he laid siege to Condé, and 
took it by storm in four days, Having sent 
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the duke of Orleans to besicge Bouchaine, a 
small but important fortress, he posted him- 
self go advantageously with his main army, as 
to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or 
fighting without disadvantage. The prince of 
Orange, in spite of the difficulties of the sea- 
son, and the want of provisions, came in sight 
of the French army ; but his industry served to 
no other purpose than to render him spectator 
of the surrender of Bouchaine. Both armies 
stood in awe of each other, and were unvwillin 

to hazard an action, which might be attende 

with the most important consequences. Lewis, 
though he wanted not personal couraye, was 
little enterprising in the field; and being re- 
solved this campaign to rest contented with 
the advantages which he had so early obtained, 
he thought proper to intrust his army to mares- 
chal Schomberg, and retired himself to Ver- 
sailles. After his departure, the prince of 
Orange laid siege to Maestricht ; but meeting 
with an‘obstinate resistance, he was obliged, on 
the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean 
time ted taken Aire, to raise the siege. He 
was incapaple of yielding to adrersity, or bend- 
ing under misfortunes: but he began to fore- 
see, that, by the ‘negligence and errors of his 
allies, the war in Flanders must necessarily 
bave a very unfortunate issue—Ou the Upper 
Rhine, Phiipsbourg was taken by the Impe- 
rtalists. In Pomerania, the Swedes were so 
unsuccessful against the Danes and Branden- 
burghers, that they seemed to be losing apace 
all those possessions, which, with so much va- 
four and good fortune, they had acquired in 
Germany.—About the beginning of. winter, 
the Congress of Nimeguen was pretty full, and 
the plenipotentiarjes of the sy anti and Spain, 
two powers strictly con-joined by blood and 
Alliance, at last appeared. The Dutch had 
threatened, if they absented themselves an 

longer, to proceed to a separate treaty mith 
France. In the conferences and negotiations, 
ithe dispositions of the parties hecume every 
day more apparent.—The Hollanders, luaded 
with debts and harrassed with taxes, were de- 
Sirous of putting an end to a war; in which, 
besides the disadvantages attending all leagues, 
-the weakness of the Spaniards, the divisions 
‘ and delays of the Germans, prognosticated no- 
thing but disgrace and misfortune. Their 
commerce languished; and what gave them 
still greater anxjety, the commerce of England, 
.by reason of her neutrality, flourished ex- 
tremely ; and they were apprehensive, lest ad- 
vantages, once Inst, would never thorouglily 
be regained. They had themselves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, than to secure 
.& good frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to 
‘Aber allies still engaged them to try whe- 
ther gnother campaign might procure a peuce, 
which would give general satisfaction. The 
prince of Orange," urged by motives ef ho- 
‘nau, of ambition, and of animosity against 
France, endeavoured to. keep them steady to 
this resolutian.—The Spaniards, not to men- 
Hoa. the other incurable weakacsses into which 
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their monarchy was fallen, were distracted 
with domestic dissensions between the parties 


of the queen regent and don Join, natural 


brother to their young sovereign. Though ua- 


able of themselves to defend Flanders, th 


were resolute not to*conclude a peace, whi 
would leave it exposed to every assault or in- 
road ; and while this made the most magnifi- 


cent promises to the States, their real trust was 


in the protection of England. They saw that, 
if that small but important territory were once 
subdned by France, the Hollanders, exposed to. 
so terrible a power, would fall into depen- 
dance, and would endeavour, by submissions, 
to ward off that destruction to which a war, in 
the heart of their state, must necessarily ex- 
pose them. They believed that Lewis, sensi- 
ble how much greater advantages he anght 
reap from the alliance than from the subjection 
of the republic, which must scatter its people 
and depress its commerce, would be satished 
with very moderate conditions, and would 
turn his enterprises against his other neigh- 
bours., They thought it impossible but the peu- 
ple and the parliament of England, toreseeing 
these obvious consequences, must at last force 
the king to take part in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, in which their interests were so deeply 
concerned. And they trustcd, that even the 
king himself, oy the approach of so great a 
danger, must open his eyes, and sacrifice his 
rejudices in favour af France, to the safety of 
bis own dominions.—But Charles here found 
himself entangled in such opposite motives 
and engagements, as he had not. regolution 
enough to break, or patience to unravel. On 
the one hand, he uwlways regarded his alliance 
with France as a sure resource in case of any 
coinmotions among his awn subjects; and 
whatever. schemes he might still retain for 
enlarging his authority, or altering the es- 
tablished religion, it was from that quarter 
alone he could expect assistance. He had 


actually in secret sold his neutrality to France, 


and he received remittances of a milliou 
of livres a-year, which was afterwards in- 
creascd to two millions; a considerable sup- 
ply in the present embarrassed state of his re- 
venuc. And he dreaded lest the parliament 
should treat hin as they. had formerly done his 
father; and after they had engaged him in a 
war on the continent, should take advantage 
of his necessities, and make him purchase sup- 
plies by sacrificing his prerogative and aban- 
doning his mjuisters.—On the other hand, the 
cries of his people and parliament, seconded 
by Danby, Arlington, and most of his minis- 
ters, incited him to take part with the allies, 
and to correct the unequal balance of power 
in Europe. He might apprehend danger from 
opposing such earnest desires: he might hope 
for large supplies if he concurred with them: 
And however inylorious and indolent his 
disposition, the renown of acting as arbiter of 
Europe would probably at intervals rouse bim 
from his lethargy, and moye him to support 
the high character with which he stood invest- 
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ed —Itis worthy of observation, that, during | who have no hopes to prevent your good reso- 
this period, the fing was, by every onc, abroad lutions, will hope, by this reserve, to hinder 
and at home, by France and by the allies, al- | them from taking any effect. And let all men 
lowed to be the undisputed arhiter of Europe ; | judge.who is most for arbitrary government, 
and no terms of peace, which he would have | they that foment such Differences as tend to 
prescribed,. could have been retused by | dissolve all parliaments; or I, that would pre- 
either party. Though France afterwards found serve this and all parliaments from being made 
means ta resist the same alliance, joined with | useless by such dissentions. In the next place, 
England, yet was she then obliged to make | I desire you to consider the necessity of build- 
such viulent effurts as quite exhausted her; | ing more Ships, and how much all our safeties 
and it was the utmost necessity which pushed | are concerned in it. And since the additional 
her to find resources, far surpussing her own ex- Revenue of Excise will shortly expire, you that 
pecsiions: Charles was sensible, that so | know me to be under a great burden of Debts, 
ong as the war continued abruad, he should | and how bard a shift I am making to pay them 
never enjuy ease at home, from the impatience | off as fast as I can, I hope, will never deny me 
and importunity of his subjects; yct could he | the continuance of this revenue, and some rea- 
not resolve to impose a peace by openly join- | sonable Supply to make my condition more 
ing himself with either party. Terms advan- | easy.—And that you may be satisfied how im- 
tageous to the allies must lose him the friend- Possible it is (ahatever some men think) to 
ship of France: the contrary would enrage his support the government with less than the pre- 
parliament. Between these views, he perpe- | sent Revenue, you may at any time see the 
tually fluctuated ; and from his Conduct, it is yearly establislied Charge; by which it will 
observable, that a careless, remiss disposition, | a pear, that the constant and unavoidable 
agitated by Opposite motives, is capable of as | charge being paid, there will remain no over- 
Zreat inconsistencies as are incident even to plus towards the discharging those contingen- 
the greatest imbecility and folly.” cies which may happen in all kingdoms, and 
which have been a considerable c arge to me 
this last year. To conclude: I do récommend 
to you the peace of the kingdom, in the care- 
ful prevention of all differences ; the safety of 
the kingdom, in providing for some greater 
Strength at sea; and the prosperity of the 
kingdom, in assisting the necessary charge and 
support of the government. And if any of these 
ood ends should happen to be disappointed ; 
i coll God and men to witness this day, that 
the misfortune of that disappointment shall not 
lie at my doors. The rest I refer to the Chan- 
cellor.” 

Lke Lord Chancellor Finch’s Speech.] Then 
the Lord Chancellor spake as followeth : | 

“ My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; By 
the most gracious pou of the king, you are 
here again assembled to hold another session 
of this parliament, wherein the king expects 
your advice and your assistance ; your advice 
in matters of the highest deliberation, your as- 
sistance in matters of extreme and pressing 
difficulty. Your deliberations will chiefly be 
exercised about those things which do nee. 
unto your peace, the peace of the Church an 
the peace of the State; two considerations of 
so closé a connection between themselves, that 
in the very original writ of summons, by vit- 
tue of which you still sit here, they are jointly 
recommended to your counsel and your care, 
The peace of the Church is harder to preserve 
and as can consist with the safety of the co- | than the peace of the State; for they that de- 
verninent ; without which, there wil! Neither | sire innovations in the State most commonly 
be liberty nor property left to any man.— begin the attempt upon the Church. And by 
ue thus plainly told you what I am ready | this means it comes to pass that the peace’ of 
to do for you, I shall deal as plainly with you | the Church is so often disturbed, not only by 
again, and tell you what it is I do expect from | those poor mistaken souls who deserve to be 
You, First, Ido expect and require trom you, | pitied, but by malicious and designing men 
that all occasions of Difference between the | who deserve to be punished. And while things 
“two houses be carefully avoided ; for else, they | continue in this estate, i¢ cannot be avoided, 


FIrreenty SESSION OF THE Seconp Par- 
. LIAMENT, 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session] 
Feb. 15, 1676-7. The Parliament met ac- 
cording to prorogation, after a recess of nearly 
15 months, when the king opened the session 
with the following Speech to both houses : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; I have called 
you together again, after a long prorogation, 
that you might have an Opportunity to repair 
the misfurtunes of the last session, and to re- 
cover and restore the right use and end of par- 
jiaments. The time I have given you to re- 
collect yourselves in, and to consider whither. 
those diterences tend which have been so un- 
happily managed and improved between you, 
as enough to leave you without all excuse, if 
ever you fall into the like again. I am now 

“resolved to let the world see, that it shall not 
“be my faule, if they be not made happy by the 
Consultations in parliament,’ For | declare 
myself very plainly to you, that I come pre- 
pared to give you all the satisfaction and secu- 
‘rity th the great concerns of the Protestant 
Religion, as it is established in the Church of 
~ England, that shall reasonably be asked, or 
" €an consist with Christian prudence. And I 
“declare myself as freely, that I am ready to 
gratify you in a further securing of your Li- 
berty and Property (if you can think you want 
" it) by as many good laws as you shall propose, 
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but that the ‘laws which are necessary to re- 
strain the malicious must and will sumetimes 
disquiet and wound those that are weak. What 
Remedies are fit for this disease; whether the 
fault be in the laws or in the men, in the men 
that should obey, or in the men that should 
execute; whether the cure be a work of time 
and patience, or of zeal and diligence; or 
iether any new expedient can be found, to 
secure the ship from that storm which the swell- 
ing of two contrary tides seems to threaten ; is 
wholly left to your advice. The king hath 
ealled: you for that end, and doubts not but 
your counsels will be such as shall tend to safety 
and to establishment. The peace of the State 
requires as much of your care and vigilance 
too, our peace at home, and our peace abroad. 
As for that abroad, we are at this time, blessed 
be God for his mercy to us, and blessed be 
the king for his care of us, in pertect peace 


with all the nations upon earth ; such a peace - 


as makes us the envy of the Christian world, 
and hath enabled us to do ourselves right against 
the Infidels; such a peace as brings with it all 
the fruits of peace, and deserves not only our 
prayers for the continuance of it, but our best 
and most watchful care that nothing may be 
done on our part to give it an interruption. 
But then we must consider again, that our 
peace abroad will not subsist any longer than 
while we do maintain our peace at home; for, 
without this, no kingdom can be able to act in 
its full strength; and without that, the friend- 
ship or enmity or any nation ceases to be con- 
siderable to its neighbours.—Now it is a great 


and a dangerous mistake in those who think: 


the peace at home is well enough preserved, 
so long as the sword is not drawn; whereas, 
in truth, nothing deserves the name of peace, 
but unity; such an unity as flows from an un- 
shaken trust and confidence between the king 
and his people; from a due reverence and 
obedience to his laws and to his government ; 
from a religious and an aweful care, not to re- 
move the ancient landmarks, not to disturb 
those constitutions which time and public con- 
venience hath settled ; from a zeal to preserve 
the whole frame and order of thé government 
upon the old foundations ; and from a perfect 
detestation and abhorrency of all such as are 
given to change: whatever falls short of this, 
falls short of peace too.—If therctore there 
be any endeavours to renew, nay, if there be 
not all the endeavours that can be to extinguish, 
the memory of all former provocations and of- 
fences, and the occasions ofthe like for the 
future ; if there be such divisions as begets 
great thoughts of heart; shall we call this 

peace, because it is not war, or because men 
do nat yet take the field? As well we may 
call it health, when there is a dangerous fer- 
mentation in the blood and spirits, because the 
patient hath not yet taken his bed. And yet, 
26 evident as it is that all we have or hope for 
depends upon the preservation of our peace 
and unity at home, as certain it is that no care 
to preserve it will be wanting: here.—Never- 


theless it remains still to be wished, that even 
this very point were no part of those dithcul- 
ties we are now to struvgle with ; for there are 
many more, which without your aid and your 
assistance can never be overcome. One is, 
the weakness of our Fleet: for strength and 
weakness can no otherwise be judged of than 
by comparison; and by this measure we may 
truly judge our fleet to be less considerable 
than it was, because ours stands at a stay, 
while our neighbours round about us are im- 
proved. This is an affair wherem no time 
would be lost ; because, whenever we set about 
it, it will take up some considcrable time be- 
fure it can be finished.—Another weight there 
is, which lies very heavy upon the Revenue ; 
and that is, the Debts which incumber it, 
Justice and honour oblige the king not to fore 
sake those who have assisted with their estates - 
in the defence of the public. And although 
the necessary issues of his revenue, in the many 
new and chargeable emergencies of state, did 
for a while postpone their satisfaction, yet his 
maj. hath now gone very far in it, and hath 

rovided for the security and payment of an 
immense sum, with such difficulties as none 
but a just and generous prince would ever 
have undergone.—And now, should the rest of 
his revenue fail, or fail to be unloaden in some 
degree, the inconvenience to, the public and 
the insecunty of all our affairs would quickly 
be too manifest.—One difficulty more there 
is, without which all the rest were none; and 
that is, the strange difidence and distrust, 
which, like a general infection, begins to spread 
itself into almost all the corners of the land. 
Much of this arises from the artifice of ill men, 
who create and nourish all the suspicions 
which they can devise ; but the cure of it lies 
perfectly in your hands: for all this will pre- 
sently vanish, as soon as men shall sce your 
acquiescence, and the fruits of it, in a chear- 
ful concurrence with his maj. to all those good 
and public ends which he hath now so ear- 
nestly. recommended to you. It would be 
somewhat strange, and without all example in 
story, that a nation should be twice ruined, 
twice undone, by the self-same way and means 
the same Fears and Jealousies. Would any 
nan, that doth but give himself leave to think, 
refuse to enjoy and take comfort in the bles- 
sings that are present, only for fear of future 
changes and alterations? Svrely it is enough 
for any kingdom, and more than most king 
doms in the world can boast of, to have their 
affairs brought into such a condition, that they 
may in all human probability, and unless it be 
their own default, continue for along time 
safe and happy. Future contingencies are not 
capable of any certain prospect; a security 
beyand that of human probability no nation 
ever did, or ever shall, attainto. Ifa kingdom 
be guarded by nature against.qlJ dangers from 
without, and then will rely too much upon what 
nature hath done for them; if a kingdom be 
warned and cautioned against all dangers from 
within. by former experiences, and then will 
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either forget or make no use of those expe- 
riences; if a kingdom be powerful in shipping 
and navigation, aud then see their neighbours 
endeavouring to overpower them that way, 
without being solicitous enough to augment 
and reinforce their own gavel strength; ifa 
kingdom be happy in the frequent assemblies 
of their great councils, where all that is griev- 
ous may be redressed, and all that is wanting 
may be enacted, and then will render those 
councils useless and impracticable, by conti- 
muing endless distractions: who can wonder 
if their affairs should begin to be less pros- 
perous ; when otherwise, humanly at a 
end in all common probability, their condition 
would have been out of the reach of fortune, 
and their security in ® manner impregnable? 
~My Lords and Gentlemen ; If the presaging 
_ malice of our enemies should pretend to fure- 
tel any such fate as this to befal us, the wisdom 
and the magnanimity of this great council will 
quickly be too hard for all their auguries. The 
honoor and the loyalty of this august and ve- 
nerable assembly will leave no kind of room 
for any such divinations. You that have the 
happiness to live under 60 excellent a mo- 
marchy, so admirable a constitution, and temper 
‘of government; you that remember what the 
‘want of this government cost us, and the miser- 
able desolations which attended it; have all the 
motives, and are under all the obligations, that 
an be, to secure and advance the interest of 
‘it.—The king on his part meets you with so 
‘open and so full a heart, and is so absolutely 
‘resolved and determined to do all that in him 
‘lies to glad the hearts of his people, that it 
aust be the strangest infelicity in the world, if 
either he or his subjects should meet with any 
‘disappointinents here. For the king hath no 
desires but what are public; no ends or aims 
which terminate in himself. All his endea- 
‘vours are so entirely bent upon the welfare of 
aif his dominions, that he doth nut think any 
" nan a goed subject, who doth not heartily love 
‘his country ; and therefure let no man pass for 
‘a good patriot, who doth not as heartily love 
and serve his prince. Private men, indeed, 
‘are subject to be misled by private interests, 
and may entertain some vain and slender 
chopes of surviving the misfortunes of the pub- 
lic: but a prince ts sure to fall ‘with it; and 
therefore can never have any interest divided 
from it. To live and die with the king, is the 
“highest profession'a subject can make; and 
‘sometimes it is a profession only, and no more: 
but in a king it is an absolute necessity, it isa 
‘fate inevitable, that he must live and die with 
his people. Away then with all the vain ima- 
ginations of those who labour to infuse a mis- 
‘behef of the government! away with those ill- 
‘meant distinctions between the Court and the 
‘Country, between the watural and the politic 
~capacity ! and let all-who go about to persuade 
others that these are two several interests, have 
va care of that precipice to which sucb princi- 
‘ples may lead them: for the first men that 
ever began to distinguish of their duty never 


left off, till they had quite distinguished them- 
selves out of all their allegiance. My Lords 
and Gentlemen; The king hath so long had, 
and stil] retains, such hovourable thoughts of 
these assemblies, that we ought to make it one 
great part of our bus:ness to deserve the cog. 
tinuance of his majesty’s grace and guod opin- 
ion, Let no contention then come near this 
place but that uf a noble emulation, who shall 
serve his country best, by well serving of the 
king : let no passion enter here, but that of a 
pious zeal to lay hold upon all opportunities of 
promoting the honour aud service of the crown, 
ull our enemies despair of ever profiting by 
avy disorders amongst us. And let all who 
pray for the long life apd prosperity of the 
king add their endeavours to their prayers; 
and study to prolong bis sacred life, by giving 
him all the joys of heart which can arise from 
the demunstrations of the lively and the warm 
affections of his people.” * 


eee renee ne es eee ee 
*«¢What the king had said so well, the Lord 
Chancellor, as usual, spoiled by straining to do 
it better; and, had oot the Lord Treasurer 
used a far more effectual way of persuasion 
with the commons, there had been the same 
danger of the ill success of this meeting, as of 
those before. Concerning his lordship’s Ap- 
lications to Members, sir John Reresby has 
eft us the following Memorial; which, whe- 
ther it contains the whole truth, or pot, let the 
understanding and impartial reader judge : 
Having kept my Chrisumas in the country, I 
no sooner returned to London, than my Lord 
Treasurer sent to speak with me. I waited on 
him therefore, and found him very open in his 
discourse upon several subjects, but for the 
most part lamenting that his countrymen would . 
not allow him an apportunity to be of service 
to them with the king, and making many -pro- 
testations that the jealousies of those who cal- 
led themselves of the Country Party, weve.en- 
tirely groundless and without foundgtion : that 
to his certain knowledge, the king meant no 
utber than to preserve tbe religion and govern- 


ment by law established ; and, upon the whole, 


wished that neither himself or bis posterity 
might: prosper, if he did not speak what jhe 
really believed : that if the government wes in 
any danger, it was most from-those who :pre- 
tended such a mighty zeal for it; but who un- 
der that pretence were:emleavouring to create 
such discontents between the king and the na- 
tion, as might produce confusion in the end; 
and intreated meto be careful how I embark- 
ed myself with that sort of people. .My reply 
was, That I hoped I was aut one to be wilfully 
misled: that I should have no -rule to go by in 
that house but my season and. conscience, and 
that so.I could. be of no particular faction or 
party: that as much as:I yet understood of the 
duty of a member of the house of commons at 


‘this time, supgested to me a moderation be- 


tween the two extremes, and to have an equal 
regard for the prerogative of the kiog and the 
liberty of the subject. True it #, Gil now, that 
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Debute in the House of Lords on the Ques- 
tion, Whether the Parliament was not dissolved 
by the Prorogalion of 15 Months ¥*}| Instead 
of entering upon business, as usual, a Question 
was started in each house, Whether they had 
any Rivht to enter upon business at all? in 
short, Whether they were a Parliament? 


the Treasurer used such solemn asseverations, 
with regard to the king's good intention, and 
pretty clearly convinced me that some of the 
chiefs of the Country Party had most at heart 
their own private interest, whatever they as- 
serted in favoar and defence of the public, 
that I had great notiuns of the trath and sin- 
cerity of the Country Party.” p. 36.37. And 
again, p. 48. “ The session had gone on 
smoothly and sedately enough in doth houses ; 
ty Lord Treasurer having so ordered it, that 
the King’s Party encreas’d rather than the 
other; but it was mach feared, that some 
Votes were obtained more by purchase than 
affection.” Ralph. : 

* This long Prorogation of fifteen months 
occasioned at that time much disquiet, and 
oie the following Arguments, which it 

been thought proper to annex. It dves 
hot appear who was the author. 

The Question is, Whether a Prorogation‘of 
the Parliament extended beyond twelve 
months, be not, in construction of law, 
dissolution ? 

“ It secms evidently that the law cannot in- 
tend one thing, and, at the same time, perimit 
another to be legal, which destroys its own 
pipes and intent. Wherefore if ‘there be 

ws in ‘force which intend and require the 
yearly sitting of parliament, the law cannot ad- 
mit of Prorogation exceeding the compass of 9 
year, for that were to make the law felo de se 
and to divest itself of capacity to take effect, 
or to be executed, since during a prorogation, 
which is l, no other parliament can be 
called. The law cannot contradict itself, and 
if it requires the sitting of a parliament within 
& year, then the not sitting of a parliament 
within a year, must be contrary to law; and soa 
prorogation above a year, must be illegal. But 
ifa prorogation beyond a year be illegal, it 
follows that it is no prorogation, but a discon- 
Gnuance, or dissolution, of such parliament, so 
prorogued, in the same manner as an illegal 
commission is no commission, For since par- 
Haments sit by the king’s writ, and since the 
force and power of those writs must have a 
legal continuance, to keep and preserve the 
parliament in being, (as appears in the case of 
adjournments) therefore when a prorogation 
ceases to be legal, the legal continuance of 
the parlimmrent also ceases, and so there 
isa discontinuance, viz. a dissolution. ‘I 
think that we may take it for granted, that 
if these ‘laws of Edw. iii. which require 
* the annaal ‘calling of parliaments, be still 
in force, then a prorogation ‘exceeding the 
Compass is a discontinuance, or dissolution. 
Ie remains, therefore, to see whether those 
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The Duke of Buckingham’s Speech on that 
Occasion.) As soon as the commons were 
withdrawn, arfd a Bill offered to be read, the 
duke of Buckingham rose up and desired to be 
heard first ; which request’ being complied. 
with, he moved “ That this house would con- 
sider, whether this Parliament be not dissolved, 


laws of Edw. tii. be still ia force, and that they 
are 80, appears, because they have not yet 
been repealed by awy subsequent act of pare 
liament.—We need not much insist upon the 
act 16 Cha. 1. for trrenmral pari , because 
that act # repealed by Cha. i. but we may 
affirm that that act of Cha. i. does no way res 
al the laws of Edw. iii. but it rather puts the 
king wpon a necessity of executing that trust 
in & resonable time, which was incumbent 
upon him by the laws of Edw. iii. And this, 
perhaps was done {though in a way indecent 
to the crown) ‘bocause former kings had not 
well execated their trust, in calling parliaments 
accordingly ; amd here, by the way, we may 
observe the different manner of the law, to- 
wards the king, and towards the subject, for 
when the law requires any thing to be done, 
by the subject, it commonly annexes a penalty 
for the not doing of it, but when the law re. 
quires the king to do any thing, (in respect to 
his majesty) it is without a penalty, and in the 
nature of a trust; bitt yet the law requires the 
performance of the thing enacted equally from 
them both.—The act then in force concerning 
this matter of calling parliaments is the 16th 
Cha. 11. which, in the first place, repeals that 
of Cha. 1. and, by the way, gives us a very 
good precedent, showing how an act of parlia- 
ment ought to be repealed. Inthe next place 
It recites, and (we may say) confirms the laws 
of E. ii, in these words. ‘ And, because, by 
the ancient laws and statutes of this realm, 
made in the reign of K. Edw. iii. parliaments 
are tu be held very often, &c.’ Here we are’ 
to observe that by the present tense ‘ are’ 
these laws of Edw. iti. are aftirmed still to be 
laws, for had the parliament intended or un- 
derstood those laws to be repealed, they would 
certainly have said ‘ were,’ anc not ‘ are to-be 
held’ &c. This seems to bea judgment in the 
case, and a judgment of the highest nature; 
for who can presume to say those are no laws, 
which the parliaurent calls ‘ the ancient laws 
and statutes of this realm ?—This alone is evi- 
dent against all that can be said to prove that 
K. Edward’s kaws, by a long disuse, were ob. 
solete, and antiquated; but, for farther satis~ 
faction, it rs answered, that a law, or trust ime 
posed by a law, ts not therefore abrogated, be- 
cause it is not broken, or not executed. How 
often has Magra Charta been broken since it 
was made, yet that does not at all invalidate 
the force of it, no more than the not affixing a 
enalty to a law does make the law less bind- 
ing; since no penalty, nor constraint neither, 


.ts athxed to Magna Charta; besides, it may be 


said, that no prescription lies against the whole 
kingdom, apy more than against the king, and 
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' because the Prorogation of this parliament for 


15 Months is contrary to the statutes of 4 Ed. 
iti. and 36 Ed. ini.” After which the duke of 
Buckingham made the following extraordinary 
Specch :* ; 

“« My lords; I have often troubled your 
lordships with my discourse in this house; but 
I confess I never did it with more trouble to 
myself, than I do at this time, for I scarce know 
where I should begin, or what I have to any to 
your lordships: on the one side, I am afraid 
of being thought an unquiet and pragmatical 


that in the general maxims, ‘ Nullum tempus 
occurrit regi nec ecclesia,’ and under the word 
¢ regi, respublica’ is also included. Since in a 
government, especially monarchical, and essen- 
tially free, the head is never to be taken with- 
out the body, nor the body without the head; 
because that either, separately taken, would be 
a monster. ‘So that prescription only lies 
against particular persons, or communities. 
And, lastly, against the plea of prescription it 
is answered, that although these laws of E. iii. 
have not been duly executed to save a pre- 
scription against them, yet parliaments have 
ever since been sitting much within the com- 


pass of 60 years, and every sitting of parliament 


is ap executing in part that trust which the 
law of E. iii. imposed upon the king. Else, 
in the case of a yearly rent, demanded upon 
an ancient deed produced in cuurt,if it be 
proved, that the rent has been often paid with- 
in memory, though not duly and yearly, the 
rent will be still due in law, and no prescrip- 
tion will lie against it.—It may be objected, 
that, according to.the maxims, ‘ Leges poste- 
riores priores contrarias abrogant,’ the last 
part of this act of Cha. {i, wherein it is enact- 
ed, ‘ that parliaments shall be held at least 
every three years,’ 1s contrary to those of E. 
iii. which say ‘ that parliaments shall be called 
yearly,’ and therefore repeals them. Now to 
this the answer is plain; that there is no con- 
trariety in all those laws, because all of thern, 
at once, may be executed. For if the king 
shall call parliaments yearly, the act of Cha. 
ii. is no less exempted than the acts of E. iii. 


. Besides, this last part of the act of Cha. ii. is 


not exemptable, nor does it take effect till af- 
ter the expiration of this present parliament, 


- which clearly appears in the very letter of the 


act, wherein the word ‘ hereafter,’ in the enact- 
ing part of that law, has a reference to the 
subsequent: words, ‘ within three years from 
and after the determination of this present 
parliament.’—We shall close tbis discourse 
with these three short observations. 1. That 
no parliament, that is not antecedently so, can 
make itself a parliament by. vote, for every 
thing must be before it can act, and nothing 
can be the cause of itself. @ That nothing 
can be more prejudicial to the king and king- 
dom than to have a convention under the name 
of a parliament. 3. That a matter of such 
high importunce ought not to be left dubious 
when it may be made certain.” 


man; for, in this age, every man that cannot 
bear évery thing, is called unquiet; and he that 
dues ask questions, for which we ought to be 
concerned, is looked upon as pragmatical. On 
the other side, I am more afraid of being 
thought a dishonest man ; and of all men, I am 
most afraid of being thought so by myself; 
for every one is the best judge of the integrity 
of bis own intentions; and though it does not 
always follow, that he is pragmatical whom 
others take to be so, yet this uever fails to be 


Reasons to prove the last lrorogation of the 
Parliament to be illegal. 

“Tt is a fundamental and unquestionable 
maxiin in the law of England, that the kings 
of England are so bound by all statates made 
for the public good, that every command, or- 
der, or direction of them, contrary to the sub- 
stance, scope, or intent of any such statute, is 
void and null in law.—But the last proroga- 
tion of parliament is an order, or direction, of 
the king’s, contrary to two statutes, the one in 
the 4th, the other in the 36th of Ed. iii. made 
for the greatest and chiefest common good ; 
namely, the maintenance of our laws, and the 
redress of mischiefs and grievances which daily 
happen; for they both do positively appoint 
the meeting of parliament once within a year, 
and the king, by this last prorogation of par- 
hament, has, contrary to both these statutes, 
ordered the parliament not to meet within a 

car, but some months after.—Wherefore this 
ast proragation of parliament is void and null 
in law, and, consequently the parliament is at 
an end, because the parliament cannot meet 
by virtue of a prorogation, which is void and 
null in law, and because that by the essential 
forms of parliamentary proceedings, the par- 
lament having been dismissed without any le- 
gal prorogation, or adjournment, there is an 
impossibility of its meeting at any other time. 
—This ought to be seriously considered of by 
every Englishman, and whether, if any of the 
members of the parliament, begun the 8th day 
of May, 1661, should act by virtue of this Or- 
der of the king’s, or prorogation, they do not 
admit and justify that particular Order of the 
king, though contrary to an act of parliament, 
of what importance soever, is yet, notwith- 
standing, good in law, and thereby allow of 
what would at once subvert the whole ancient 
governinent of England by law. For if a par- 
ticular Order of tle king’s, upon this present 
occasion, about the assembly of a parliament, 
contrary to the intent of two laws, enacted 
for the maintenance of all the statutes of 
this realm, can be in force against those two 
laws; then a particular Order of the King’s, 
upon sgme other occasion, about the raising of 
moneys, contrary to the intent of the act de 
tallasio non concederdo, and another against the 
taking away of any man’s liberty, estate, or 
life, contrary to the intent of Magna Charta, 
must also be in force against those two other 
laws.” 

* State Tracts, vol. i. p. 237. 
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true, that he is most certainly a knave who 
takes himself to be su. Nobody is answer- 
able for more understanding than God AIl- 
mighty has given him; and therefore, though 
I should be in the wrong, if I tell your lord- 
ships truly and plainly what I am really con- 
vinced of, I shall behave myself like an honest 
man: for it is my duty, as long as I have the 
honour to sit in this house, to hide nothing 
from your lordships, which I think may cen- 
cern his majesty’s service, your lordships inte- 
rest, or the good and quiet of the people of 
England.—The question, in my opinion, which 
now lies before your lordships, is not what we 
are todo, but whether at this time we can do 
any thing as a parliament; it being very clear 
to me that the parliament is dissolved: and if, 
in this opinion, I have the misfortune to be 
mistaken, I have another misfortune joined to 
it; for I desire to maintain the argument with 
all the judges and lawyers in England, and 
leave it afterwards to your lordships to decide 
whether Iam in the right or no. This, imy 
lords, I speak not out of arrogance, but in my 
own justitication, because if I were not tho- 
roughly convinced that what I have now to 
urge, is grounded upon the fundamental laws 
of England, and that the not pressing it at this 
time might prove to be of a most dangerous 
consequence, both to his maj. and the whole 
nation, I should have been loth to start a no- 
tion, which perhaps may not be very agreeable 
to some people. And yet, my lords, when I 
consider where I am, whom I now speak to, 
and what was spoken in this place about the 
time of the Prorogation, I can hardly be- 
lieve what I have to say will be distasteful 
to your lordships.—-I remember very well, how 


your lordships were then displeased with the 


ouse of commons; and I remember too as 
well, what reasons they gave to you to be so. 
It is not so long since, but that I suppose your 
lordships may call to mind, that, after several 
odd passages between us, your lordships were 
so incensed, that a motion was made here for 
an Address to his majesty, about the Dissolu- 
tion of this Parliament (p. 802.); and though 
it failed of being carried in the affirmative by 
two or three voices, yet this in the debate was 
remarkable, that it prevailed with much the 
major part of your lordships that were here 
eal ; and was only overpowered by the 

roxies of those lords who never heard the 
arguments, What change there has been 
since, either in their behaviour, or in the state 
of our affairs, that should make your lordships 
_ change your opinion, I have not yet heard. 
And therefore if Ican make it appear (as I 
presume I shall) that by law the parhament is 
dissolved, I presume your lordships ought not 
to be offended at me fur it.—I have often won- 
dered, how it should come to pass that this 
house of commons, in which there are so many 
honest, and so many worthy gentlemen, should 
yet be less respecttul to your lordships, as cer- 
tainly they lave been, than any house of com- 


mons that were ever chosen iu England ; and 
Vor. IV, | 
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yet if the matter be a little enquired mto, the 
reason of it will plainly appear. For, my 
lords, the very nature of the house of commons 
is changed; they do not think now that they 
are an assembly that are to return to their own 
homes and become private men again (as by 
the laws of the land, and the antient constitu- 
tion of parliaments they ought to be) but they 
look upon themselves as a standing senate, and 
as a number of men picked out to be legisla- 
tors fur the rest of their lives. And if that be 
the case, my lords, they have reason to believe 
themselves our equals. But, my lords, it isa 
dangerous thing to try ew experiments in a 
government: men do not foresee the ill conse- 
quences that must happen, when they go about 
to alter those essential parts of it upon which 
the whole frame depends, as now in our case, 
the customs and constitutions of parliament: 
for all governments are artificial things, and 
every part of them has a dependence one upon 
another. And with them, as with clocks and 
watches, if you should put great wheels in 
the place of little oncs, and little ones in the 
place of great ones, all the movements would 
stand still: so that we cannot alter any one 
part of a government without prejudicing the 
motions of the whole.—If this, my lords, were 
well considered, people would be more cau- 
tious how théy went out of the old, honest, 
English way and method of proceeding. But 
it is not my business to find fault, and there- 
fore, if your lordships will give me leave, I 
shall go on to shew you why, in my opinion, 
we are at this time no parliament. The 
ground of this opinion of mine is taken from 
the antient and unquestionable statutes of 
this realm; and give me leave to tell your 
lordsbips, by the way, tliat statutes are not hike 
women, for they are not one jot the worse for 
being old. ‘The first statute that I shall take 
notice of, is that in the 4th of Edw, ni. c. 14. 
thus set down in the printed book : item, ¢ It 
‘is accorded that a Parliament shall be holden 
‘every year once, and more often, if need be.’ 
Now, though these words are as plain asa pike 
staff, and no man living, that is not a scholar, 
could possibly mistake the meaning of them, 
yet the grammarians of those days did make a 
shift to explain, that the words, ‘if need be’ 
did relate as well to the words ‘evcry year 
once,’ as to the words ‘ more often ;’ aud so by 
this grammatical whimsey of :theirs have made 
this statute to signify just nothing at all. For . 
this reason, my lords, in the 30th of the same 


king's reign, a new act of parliainent was made, — 


in which those unfortunate words, ‘ if need be,’ 
are left out, and that act of parliament rela- 
ting to Magna Charta, and other statutes, 
made for the public good. Item,‘ For main- 
‘ tenance of these Articles and Statutes,and the 
¢ Redress of divers Mischiefs and Grievances, 
‘ which daily happen, a Parliament shall be hol- 
‘ den every year,’ as at other time was ordained 
by another statute. Here now, my lords, there 
is not left the least colour ur shadow for mis- 
take, for it is plainly declared, that the kings 
3G 
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of England must call a parliament once within 
a year; and the reasons why they are bound to 
do so, are as plainly set down, namely, ¢ for 
‘the maintenance of Magna Charta, and other 
‘ statutes of the saine importance, and for pre- 
‘venting the mischiefs and grievances which 
‘daily happen.’—The question then remainetls, 
Whether these statutes have been since repeal- 
ed by any other statutes or nof The only sta- 
tutes I ever heard mentioned for that, are the 
two Triennial Bills, the one made in the last 
king’s, and the other in this king’s reign. The 
Triennial bill, in the last king’s reign, was 
made for the confirmation of the two above- 
mentioned statutes of Edw. iii. for parliaments 
having been omitted to be called every year 
according to those statutes, a statute was made 
in the last king’s reign to this purpose, ‘ That 
if the king should fail of calling a parhament, 
according to the statutes of Edw. i.’ then the 
third year the people should meet of them- 
selves, without any writs at all, and chuse their 
parhament-men. This he of the people’s 
chusing their parliament of themselves, being 
thought disrespectful to the king, a statute was 
made in this last parliament, which repealed 
the Triennial bill;:and after the repealing 
Clause(which took notice only of the Triennial 
bill made in the last king’s reign) there was in 
this statute a paragraph to this purpose: § That 

* because, by the antient statutes of the realm, 
© made in the reign of Edw. iii. parliaments 
‘ are to be held very often, it should be enacted, 


¢ that within 3 years after the determination of 


‘that present parlian:ent, parliaments should 
‘not be discontinued above 3 years at most, 
“and be holden ofiener if need required.’ 
There have been sevcral half kind of argu- 
ments drawn out of these Triennial bills, against 
the statutes of Edw. 1. which I confess I could 
never remember, nor indeed those that urged 
them to me ever durst own: for they always 
laid their faults upon some body else, like ugly, 
foolish children, whom, because of their defor- 
mity and want of wit, the parents are ashamed 
of, and so turn them out on the parishb.— But, 
my lords, let the arguments be what they will, 
Ihave this short Answer to all that can be 
wrested out of these Triennial bills, * That the 
first ‘Triennial bill was repealed, before the 
Matter now disputed of was in question; and 
the last Tricnnial bill will not be in force till 
the question be decided, that is, till the parlia- 
ment is dissolved.’ The whole matter, my 
lords, 1s reduced to this short dilemma; either 
the kings of England are bound by the acts 
above-mentioned of Edw, 111, or else the whole 
government of England by parliaments, and by 


the laws above, is absolutely at an end : for if 


the kings of England have power, by an order 
of theirs, to invalidate an Act made for the 
maintenance of Magna Charta, they have also 
poe by an order of theirs, to invalidate 

lagna Charta itself; and if they have power, 
by an order of theirs, to invalidate the statute 
itself, de Tullagiv non concedendo, then they 
may not only, without the help ofa parliament, 


raise money when they please, but also take 
away any man’s estate when they please, and 
deprive every one of his liberty, or life, as they 


please.—This, my lords, I think, is a power 


that no judge or lawyer will pretend the kings 


of England to have; and yet this power must 


be allowed them, or else we that are met here 


this day cannot act as a parliament: for we 
are now met by virtue of the last Prorogation, 
and that proroyation is an order of the king’s, 
point-blank contrary to the two acts of Fdw, 
lit. for the acts say, ‘ That a parliament shall 
‘be holden orice within a year,’ and the proro- 
gation saith, ‘A parliament shall not be held 
within a year, but some months after ;’ and 
this (I conceive) is a plain contradiction, and 
consequently that the prorogation is void. 
Now, if we cannot act as a parliament, by vir- 
tue of the Jast prorogation, [ beseech your 
lordships, by virtue of what else can we act? 
shall we act by virtue of the king’s proclama- 
tion? pray, my lords, how so? is a Proclama- 
tion of tnore turce than a Prorogation ? or ifa 
thing that hath been ordcred the first time be 
not valid, doth the ordering it the second time 
make it good in law? I have heard, indeed, 
That two negatives make an affirmative;’ but 
I never heard before, ‘ that two nothings ever 
made any thing.’—Well, but how then are we 
met? is it by our own adjournment? I suppose 
no body has the confidence to say that: which 
way then is it? do we meet by accident? 
That, I think, may be granted, but an acciden- 
tal mceting can no more make a parliament, 
than accidental clapping a crown upon a man’s 
head can make a king. There is a great deal 
of ceremony required to give a matter of that 
momenta legal sanction. The laws have re- 
posed so great a trust, and so great a power in 
the hands of a parliament, that every circum- 
stance relating to the manuer of their electing, 
meeting, and procceding, is looked after with 
the nicest circumspection imaginable. For 
this renson the king’s writs about the summons 
of parliament are to be issued out verbatim, 
according to the form prescribed by the law, 
or else that parliament is void and null. For 
the same reason, if a parliament summoned by 
the king’s writ, do not meet the very same day 
that it is summoned to mect upon, that parlia- 
ment is void and null. And, by the same rea- 


son, if parliaments be not legally adjourned, de- 


die in diem, those parliaments must be also void 
and null.—Oh ! but some say, There is nothing 
in the two acts of Edw. iii. totake away the king’s 
power of prorogation, and therefore the proro- 
gation is good, My lords, under favour, this 
1S N very gross mistake ; for, pray examine the 


a 


words of the act: the act says, ‘ A parliament — 


shall be holden once a year ;’ now to whom 
can these words be directed, but to them who 
are to call a parliament? And who are they 
but the kings of England ? It is very true, this 
does not take away the king’s power of proro- 
guing parliaments, but it most certainly limits 
it to be within a year. Well, then; but it is 
said again, if that prorogation be null and void, 


« 
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then things are just as they were before, and 
therefore the parliament is still in being. My 
lords, I contess, there would be some weight 
in this, but for one thing, which is, that not 
one word of it is true: for if, when the king 
had prorogued us, we had taken no-notice of 
the prorogation, there is an impossibility of 
our meeting and acting any other way. One 
may as properly say, that a man that is killed 
by assault is still alive, because he was killed 
unlawfully, as that the parliament is still alive, 
because the prorogation was unlawful. The 
next argument that those are reduced to, who 
would maintain this to be yet a parliament, is, 
that the parliament is prorogued sine die, and 
therefore the king may call them again by pro- 
clamation. In the first part of this proposition 
I shall not only agree with them, but also do 
then the favour to prove, that it is so in the 
eye of the law, which I never heard they have 
yet done ; for the statutes say, ‘ That a parli- 
ament shall be holden once in a year ;’ and the 
prorogation having put them off till a day with- 
out the year, and consequently excepted against 
by the law, that day, in the eye of the law, is 
no day at all, that is, sine die; and the proro- 
gation might as well have put them off till so 
many months after dooms-day; and then, I 
think, no body would have doubted, but that 
had been a very sufficient dissolution.—Be- 
sides, my lords, I shall desire your lurdships to 
take notice, that, mm former times, the usual 
way of dissolving parliaments was to disiniss 
them sine die; fur the king, when he dissolved 
them, used to say no more, but that he de- 
sired them to go home, till he sent for them 
again, which is a dismission sine die. Now if 
there were 40 ways of dissolving parliaments, 
if I can prove this parliament has been dis- 
solved by any one of them, I suppose there is 
no great need of the other 39. Another thing, 
which they much insist upon, is, that they have 
found out a precedent in queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when a parliament was once prorogued 
three days beyond a year: in which I cannot 
chuse but observe, that it is a very: great con- 
firmation of the value and esteem all people 
ever had of the forementioned acts of Edw. 
li, since from that time to this, there can 
‘but one precedent be found for the pro- 
rogaing a parliament above a year,’ and that 
was but for 3 days neither. Besides, my lords, 
this precedent is not of a very odd kind of 
nature; for i¢ was in time of a very great 
plague, when every body, of a sudden, was 
forced to run away one from another; and 
so being in haste, had not leisure to calculate 
well the time of the prorogation, though the ap- 
pointing it co be within 3 days of the year is 
an argument to me, that their design was to 
keep within the bounds of the acts of parlia- 
ment. And if the mistake had been taken 
notice of in queen Elizabeth's time, I make no 
question but slie would have given a lawful re- 
snedy.—Now, I beseech your lordships, what 
more can be drawn from the shewing this pre- 


time a thing was done illegally, therefore your 
lordships should do so again now; though my 
lords, under favour, ours is a very diferent 
case froin theirs; for this precedent they men- 
tion was never taken notice of, and all lawyers 
will tell you, that a precedent that passes sub 
silentio, is of no validity at all, and will never 
be admitted in any judicial court where it is 
pleaded. Nay, judge Vaughan says, in his 
reports, ‘ That in cases which depend upon 
‘ fundamental principles, for which demonstra- 
‘tions may be drawn, millions of precedents 
‘are to no purpose.’ Oh! but, say they, you 
must think prudentially of thé inconveniencies 
which will follow upon it: for if this be allow- 
ed, all those acts which were made in that ses- 
sion of parliament will be then void. Whe- 


ther that be soorno, I shall not now exa- 


mine; but this I will pretend to say, that no 
man ought to pass for a prudential person, who 
only takes notice of the inconveniencies of 
one side. Itis the part of a wise man to exa- 
mine the inconveniencies of both sides, to 
weigh which are the greatest, and to be sure 
to avoid them: and, my lords, to that kind of 
examination I willingly submit this cause, for 
I presume it will be easy for your lordships to 
Judge which of these two will be of the most 
dangerous consequence to the nation; either 
to allow that the statutes made in thut parti- 


cular session, in queen Eliz.’s time, are void, . 


(which may easily be confirmed by a lawful 
parliament) or to lay it down for maxim, ‘ That 
“the kings of England, by a particular Order 
‘ of theirs, have power to break all the laws of 
‘England when they please.’—And, my lords, 
with all che duty we owe to his majesty, itis no 
disrespect to him to say, that his maj. is bound 
up by the Jaws of England; for the great king 
of Heaven and Earth, God Almighty himself, 
is buund by his own decrees: and what is an 


act of parliament, but a decree of the king, 


made in the most solemn manner it is -possible 
for him to make it, that is, with the consent 
of the lords and commons? It is plain then, 
in my opinion, that we are no more a pariia- 
meat; and I humbly conceive, your lordships 
ought to give God thanks for it, since it has thus 
pleased him, by his providence, to take you 
out of acondition wherein you must havé been 
entirely useless to his majesty, to yourselves, 
and the whole nation: fur, I do beseech your 
lordships, if nothing of this I have urged were 
true, what honourable excuse could we find 
for our acting again with the h. of commons? 
Except we could pretend such an exqus- ‘te art 
of forgetfulness, as to avoid calling to mind all 
that passed between us the last session; and 
unless we could have also a faculty of teache 
ing the same art to the whole nation. What 
opinion could they have of us, if it should hap- 
pen, that the very same men, who were so ear- 
nest the last session for having the house of com- 
mons dissolved; when there was no quesiion of 
their lawful sitting, should be now willing to 
join with them again, when without question 


cedent, but only that because once upon a | they are dissolved? Nothing can be more 
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dangerous to a king or a people, than that the 


[824 
duke’s Speech was thought so bold and shock- 


laws should be made by an assembly, of which | ing, by the lords in the ministry, that one of 


there can be a doubt, whether they have a 
power to make laws or no; and it would be in 
us inexcusable, if we should overlook this dan- 
ger, since there is for it so easy a reinedy, which 
the law requires, and which all the nation longs 
for.—The calling a new parliament it is, that 
only can pe his majesty into a possibility of 
receiving Supplies; that can secure your lord- 
ships the honour of sitting in this house like 
peers, and your being serviceable to your king 
and country; and that can restore to all the 
people of England, their undoubted rights of 
chusing nen frequently to represent their griev- 
ances in parliament ; without this, all we can 
do would be in vain; the nation may languish 
- a while, but mast perish at last: we should be- 
come a burthen to ourselves, and a prey to our 
neighbuurs.—My motion therefore to your 
lordships shall be, That we humbly address 
ourselves to his majesty, and beg of him, for 
his own sake, as well as for the people’s sake, 
to give us speedily a New Parliament ; that so 
we may unanimously, before it is too late, use 
our utmost endeavours for his majesty’s service, 
and for the safety, the welfare, and the glory 
of the English Nation.” 

The Answers to this extraordinary Speech * 
were, * That those Acts have not been so un- 
derstood, nor hath the usage been to regulate 
the holding of parliaments upon that foot, ever 
since the laws were made; and it isa rule of 
law that ancient statutes are to be construed by 
the general usage. That the words, ‘ if need 
be,’ go as well to the ‘ holding every year,’ as to 
the * more often ;’ and, repeating them accord- 
ingly, it runs thus: ‘ a parliament shall be hol- 
den every year, if need be, or more often, if 
need be;’ and the king is judge of the need. 
That it is ridiculous to say the parliament is 
. sine die, whena day stands appointed by the 
pe veericn: And, if the king were by law ob- 
liged to hold a parliament every year, and doth 
it not, but seldomer; it may be construed a 
Misgovernment, or grievance, to be redressed 
in the ordinary way, by petition, but not to 
vacate future parliaments, and their acts. 
And, farther (what is not argumentative, but 
express) the time of parliamentary vacation is 
altered by later laws; as the before-quoted 
Triennial Act Car. i. and 16 Car. ii, which re- 
peals the other, It is thereby enacted, * That, 
hereafter, the sitting and holding of parlia- 
ments shall not be intermitted, or deferred, 
above 3 years;’ which amounts to an allow- 
ance of a Vacation not exceeding 3 years. 
That parliament had then been continued above 
4 years: and this question, if it should turn 
upon the reasoning on the other side, would 
avoid all the acts of parliament made after 
the year expired; which would make stranyve 
work with the laws of this and other parlia- 
ments. : 

Lhe Duke’s Speech supported by the Lords 
Shaftsbury, Salisbury, and Wharton.] - The 
SS Ra 


* North's Examen. p. 65, 


them moved that the duke might be called to 
the bar: bat the earl of Shaftsbury, who was 
fully prepared, opposed this mution, as impro- 
per and extravagant; and did with great cou- 
rage and sharpness of application, second and 
enforce the duke of Buckingham’s argument; 
and the earl of Salisbury and the lord Warton 
fell in briskly on the saine side. While one of 
them was speaking, the duke took a pen and 
wrote the following Syllogisin “ Itis a maxim 
in the law of England, that the kings of Eng- 
land are bound up by all the statutes made 
pro bono publico; that every order or direc- 


‘tion of theirs, contrary to the scope and tull 


intent of any such statute, is void and null io 
law: but the last prorogation of the parlia- 
ment was an order of the king’s, contrary to 
an act of king Edw. ii. nade for the sees 
cummon good, viz. the maintenance of all the 
statutes of England, and for the prevention of 
the mischiefs and grievances which daily hap- 
peo : Ergo, the last Prorogation of parliament 
s void and null in law,” after which he ap- 
pealed to the eae whether it was not a 
true Syllogism; and to the Judges, whether 
the propositions were not true in law. 

The four Lords ordered to the Tower,]| The 
debates arose to that height, that all the four 
lords were ordered to be sent to the Tower, 
for contempt of the authority and being of the 
present parliament, there to remain during the 

leasure of his majesty and the house of peers. 
fn the mean time the duke of Buckingham 
took the opportunity of slipping out of the 
house, while the lord Anglesey was arguing 
against the committing them. The house 
finding he had withdrawn himself, were in a 
rage, and designed to address the king for a 
Proclamation against him; but the duke fore- 
seeing the event, would not give them so much 
trouble, and appearing the next day in his 
place, the court lords immediately cried out, 
‘To the Bar!’ But his grace, who could rea- 
dily turn any thing serious into jest, and extri- 
cate himself out of any difficulties, rose up, 
and said, ‘ He begged their lordships pardon 
for retiring the night before: that they very 
well knew the exact oeconomy he kept in his 
family, and perceiving their lordships intended 
he should be some time in another place, he 
only went home to set his house in order, and 
was now come to submit to their lordships 
pleasure,’ which was to send him to the Tower, 
after the earls of Shaftsbury and Salisbury, and 
the lord Wharton *. 


* “The duke desired he might have his 
servants to wait on him, and the first be nam- 
ed was his cook; which the king resented 
highly, as carrying in it an insinuation of the 
worst sort. The earl of Sbaftsbury made the 
same demand. Butlord Wharton did not ask 
for his cook. Three of the lords lay in the 
Tower for some months; but they were set at 
liberty on their petitioning the king. Lord 
Shaftsbury would not petition.” Burnet. 
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~The lords, further to shew their resentment, 
ordered one Dr. Cary to he brought to the bar 
of the house, and to be questioned, concern- 
ing a Book he had carried to the press, treat- 
ing of the Illegality of the Prorogation; and 
because he would not satisfy them in some 
interrogatories, they fined him 1,000/. for his 
contempt, and kept him close prisoner till the 
payment of the money.—Nor did they stop 

ere, but made an order, ‘“ That the serjeant 
at arms attending that, house should take 
into his custody Aaron Smith, and bring him 
to the bar of the house, there to answer for 
speaking certajn dangerous and _ seditious 
words against the being of this present Parlia- 
ment.” And Mr. Smith having upon this ab- 
sconded, they immediately presented their 
humble desires to his majesty, “ That he would 
by his royal proclamation strictly charge and 
command, that the utmost and most effectual 
endeavours should be used for apprehending 
the person of the said Aaron Smith, and bring 
him before the said house of peers (if the par- 
liament should be sitting at the time of his ap- 
prehension) or in case the parliament should 
not be then sitting, before one of his majesty’s 
principal secretanies ef state, to the intent that 
the said Aaron Smith might be secured, in or- 
der to his appearance before the house of 
peers, to answer for his said offence.” To 
which his majesty complied by a proclamation 
issued out two or three days after the parliament 
broke up. And it is believed, the more effec- 
tually to chastise him and other like offenders, 
that the parliainent was this year continued by 
adjournments rather than by prorogation, as 
was most commonly practised. 

Debate in the Commons on the long Pro- 
rosation.| Feb. 15. Mr. Sec. Williamson 
said, When the king’s Speech has been read, it 
has usually some place given it; and would 
have it considered the first thing after reading 
a Bill. 

Sir Tho. Lee cares not how soon the king’s 
Speech is taken into consideration, but would 
not lose the method and order of parliament. 
You always begin with reading a Bill. The 
king’s Speech is usually about Supply, and 
that ought to be the last thing considered here. 
He takes this occasion to put in a claim to 
method. He is transported with the king’s 
Speech as much any man; but would keep 
method. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Nobody opposes the 
consideration of the king’s Speech, but because 
of custom of respect. As the king speaks to 
us, so we to him, without compliment. There 
are all things in the king’s Speech that can be 
spoken of in this house, Religion and Pro- 
perty, &c. Would look upon the genus 
before the species: supposes thanks to the 
king, with due consideration of his Speech, 
vey proper. 

it John Mallet. Mr. Speaker; since we 
were last io this place, there having been much 


‘discourse abroad, and some considerable doubts | 


concerning our coming hither again, it is my 


' duty (having always had as true loyalty and 
affection to his majesty’s service, as any within 
these walls, or nation, hath or can have) hum- 
bly to offer my advice in this matter of so great 
weight and moment. That I conceive, before 
we enter upon any other business, it will be 
the best way for removing the doubts, which 
are, or may hereafter, arise, concerning this 
last prerogation ; without letting so tender a 
matter remain under any doubt or question, 
and also that it will be the safest and speediest 
way for satisfying his majesty, with satisfaction 
to all his people, and that they may be assured 
of such good laws as ‘shall be made (for his 
ma). 1s so gracious, as he accounts as great 
satisfaction to himself, to give us the good laws 
we desire of him, as to receive the Supply we 
shall give him) humbly to present our desires 
to his majesty, ‘that he will be pleased to 
dissolve this, and very quickly call another 

arliament.’ For I verily helieve, whatsoever 

e would have in this, may more conveniently, 
in a very short time, be had and done in ano- 
ther parliament. Sir, I could present you with 
several reasons for it, but I humbly crave 
leave to forbear mentioning them till you 
please to admit of this my humble motion.* 

Sir Philip Monckton, No mans more re- - 
Joiced to see you here, than he is. It would 
be a preat satisfaction to the uation to have 
the two Acts of Edw. ii. about annual Parliae 
ments, cleared ; and moves it. 

Sir Jukn Morton. Would do all things re- 
gularly. Would first read a bill, and then con- 
sider the king’s Speech. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Though forms seem but 
little things, yet they are of great consequence. 
He will thank the king as much as any man, 
When a Billis read, ‘then we are fit for any 
motion. 

Lord Cavendish. The motion is of no light 
nature, since we are told it is a doubt, all over 
the nation, whether the Prorogation be legal: 
thinks it not for our credit to pass it over 
without a question. Though the doubt may 
easily be removed, yet it is fit to be removed. 
We are told of two Acts of Edw. iit, and this 
Prorogation is contrary to them. Desires, 
that, since these acts are known, we may see. 
how far these acts limit the king in his Proro~ 
gation. Moves for a question, Whether the 
two Acts mentioned be repealed, or not. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry moves to order. If you 
adinit that question, you-may lay down your 
mace, you are no more a parliament. Who 
shall dissolve it ? Who shall end it? We have 
nothing to do here. 

Lord Cavendish desires to explain himself. 
Moves to order; toclear a doubt. There are 
books printed of an odd nature. Moves only 
to know, Whether those two Acts, mentioned, 
are in force against the king’s prerogative. | 

Serj. Maynard. The question determines 
what you cannot deteemine, viz. That you are 


* The above Speech was given to the Com- 


piler (Mr. Grey) by sir John Mallet lumself. 
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an unlawful assembly. The question will be, | 


Whether, as a parliament, you cannot dissolve 
yourselves. No question, Whether those laws 
are in force, or not, can be put; for you read 
the very question as a parliament. 

Sir Vaile Grunstone, (Master of the 
Rolls.*) If we appear here in either capacity, 
by the proclamation, or by the king’s writ, it 
does not theretore follow, that because we a 
pear, we are a parliament. [Being called upon 
to lovk towards the Chair, when be spoke, he 
said, ‘He had almost forget the Chair, it 
was so long since he saw it.’) If by freedom 
of debate we may obviate doubts, which have 
troubled worthy and learned men, why should 
we not? He denies Maynard’s logic, * That 
the king’s proclamation will justify our assem- 
bly,’ though we had no more to show for it on 
the table. This may be a question somewhere 
else, as well’ as here, and would remove 
moot points and doubts in succeeding par- 
laments. 

Mr. Sacheverell doubts not but we are as 
much a parliament, as at our last prorogation, 
and believes that gentlemen, upon debate of it, 
will be as fully satisfied in the matter as he is. 
He looks upon this prorogation as illegal, but 
yet that it is a good parliament still, and that 
we properly stand upon an adjournment. 
Would look back to the time those statutes 
mentioned were made in, and you shall see 
then Prorogations and Adjournments were all 
one, and for hundreds of years they went on 
to the same business they left, without begin- 
ning again as we have done in adjournments in 
later times. There have been prorogations 
before the parliament had once met, and for 
Some reasons, asthe king being detained by 
business, that he could not in person open this 


parliament, or Tor want of a full appearance of 


meinbers, put off to a longer day. In E.i. E. 
lil, E. iv. it runs thus. ¢ Sic Dom. Rex adjour- 
. navit et prorogavit,’ &c. Aud he takes this to 
be an adjournment. Adjournment is the act 
of the two houses, prorogation of the king only ; 
and so by adjournment, your business remains 
where it did. 

Sir Rob. Howard. You are upon the most 
dangerous debate that may be, and from which 
no good consequence can arise. If we meet 
upon an adjournment now, then all privileges 
of members stand good, and you lay all people 
by the heels that have arrested any of your 
members. If you debate upon deducible ar- 
guments, you set the town at work, and enter 
the lists, at the coffee-houses. If you run 
once to countenance great things by deducible 
arguments, you shake laws and mivhty things. 
Moves to lay aside this dangerous debate. 

Mr. Sawyer. You ought to begin the session 
with reading a Bill, and you meet in no capa- 
city but as a parliament, not as a Convention. 

our vote will not mar nor mend the matter. 
There have been books written about this 
cn ee RRS eT LETS 


: Speaker of the parliament that restored 
the King, He died in 1684, aged 82, 
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question, He hopes you will not give counte- 
nance to such libels, that say, ‘ we are traitors 
in meeting, and acting as a parliament’.® 
SESE Eee SO ie ae ie see ER Ie 
* “Tt is remarkable” says Mr. Marvell, 
“ that shortly after, upon occasion of a dis- 
course among the commons concerning Libels 
and Pamphlets, first one member of them stood 
up, and, in the face of their house, said, ‘ ‘That 
* it was athrmed to him, by a person that might 
‘be spoke with, that there were among them 
‘ 30, 40, 50, God knows how many, outlawed.’ 
Another thereupon rose, and told them, ¢ It 
‘ was reported too, that there were divers of 
‘ the members Papists:’ a third, ‘ That a mul- 
‘ titude of them were bribed, and Pensioners.’ 
And yet all this was patiently hushed up by 
their house, and digested, being, it seems, a 
thing of that nature which there was no reply 
to.” 
Under the head of Brirnery, the same. Auw- 
thor gives us the following dreadiul particulars : 
‘It is too notorious to be concealed, that 
near a third part of the house have beneficial 
Offices under his majesty, in the privy council, 
the army, the navy, the law, the -household, 
the revenue both in England and Ireland, or 
in attendance on his majesty’s person. These 
are all of them indeed to be esteemed gentle- 
men of honour, but more or less according 
to the quality of their several employments 
under his majesty; and it is to be presumed 
that they brought along with them some he- 
nour of their own into his service at first, to 
setup with. Nor is it fit that such an assem- 
bly should be destitute of them to inform the 
commons of his majesty’s affairs, and comimu- 
municate his counsels, so that they do not by 
irregular procuring of elections in places where 
they have no proper interest, thrust out the 
geutlemen that have, and thereby disturb the 
several counties; nor that they crowd into the 
house in numbers beyond modesty, and which 
instead of giving a temper to their delibera- 
tions, may seem to affect the predominance. 
—Yet common discretion would teach them 
not to seck after, and ingross such different 
trusts in those bordering iterests of the king 
and country, where froin the people they have 
no legal advantage, but so much may be 
gained by betraying them. How improper 
would it seem for a privy counsellor, if in the 
house of commons he should not justify the 
most arbitrary proceedings of the Council Table, 
represent affairs of state with another face, 
detend any misgovernment, patronize the 
greatest offenders against the kingdom, even 
though they were too his own particular ene- 
mies, and extend the supposed prerogative on 
all occasions, to the detriment of the subject’s 
certain and due liberties? What self-denial 
were it in the learned council at Jaw, did the 
not vindicate the misdemeanours of the Judges, 
perplex all remedies against the currupuons 
and encroachment of Courts of Judicature, 
word all acts tawards the advantage of their 
own profession, pailiate unlawful elections, ex- 


$29) 


The Speaker. The session is not begun till 
a bill be read; it is the ancient Order, and if 
so, your question is, Whether you will break 
that Order, or not. 

Mr. Gurroway thinks we may safely read the 
Bill, and yet the debate may be reserved. He 


tenuate and advocate public crimes, where the 
criminal may prove considerable, step into the 
Chair of a Money bill, and pen the Clauses so 
dubiously, that they may be interpretable in 
Westminster-hall beyond the house’s intention, 
mislead the house, not only in point of law, but 
even in matter of fact, without any respect to 
veracity but all to his own further promotion ? 
What Soldier in pay but might think himself 
fit to be cashiered, should he oppose the in- 
crease of Standing Forces, the depression of 
Civil Authority, or the levying of Money by 
whatsoever means, or in what quantity? Or 
who of them ought not to ‘abhor that traiter- 
“ous position, ot taking Arms by the kiny’s au- 
‘thority against those that are commissionated 
‘by him im pursuance of such commission ?” 
What Officer of the Navy, but takes himself 
under obligation to magnify the expence, extol 
the management, conceal the neglect, increase 
the debts, and press the necessity of rigging 
and unrigging it to the house in the same mo- 
nent, and representing it all at once in a good 
and a bad condition? Should any member of 
parliament and of the exchequer omit to trans- 
form the Accounts, conceal the Issues, heichten 
the Anticipations, and in despight of himself 
oblige whosoever chance to be the lord trea- 
surer; might not his Reorrsioner (sir Robert 
Howard) justly expect to be put into present 
possession of the office? Who, that is either 
concerned in the Customs, or of their brethren 
of the Excise, can with any decency refuse, 
if they do not invent all further impositions 
upon merchandize, navigation, or our own do- 
mestic prowth and consumption: and if the 
charge be but temporary, to perpetuate it? 
Hence it came, that, instead of relieving the 
crown by the good old and certain way of Sub- 
sidies, wherein nothing was to be got by the 
house of commons, they devised this foreign 
course of Revenue, to the great grievance and 
double charge of the peeps: that so many of 
the members might be gratified in the farms 
or commissions.—But to conclude this digres- 
sion: Whatsoever other Offices have been set 
up for the use of the members, or have been 
extinguished upon occasion, should they have 
failed at a question, did not they deserve to be 
turned out? Were not ull the Votes, as it were 
in fee farm, of those that were intrusted with 
the sale? Must not Surinam be a sufficient 
Cause of quarrel with Holland, to any Cummis- 
Sioner of the Plantations? Or who would 
have denied money to continue the War with 
Holland, when he were a Commissioner of 
Prizes, of Sick and Wounded, or transporting 
the English, or of starving the Dutch, prison- 
ers? How much greater then would the hard- 
ship be for those of his majesty’s houshold, or 
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is one who believes this as good a parliament 
as when we first sat. Though yet he is not 
on fond of it neither. 

ol. Birch does not see you can go on in 
safety under a prorogation, One gentleman 
tells you, ‘ of books and pamphlets abroad on 


who attend upon his royal person, to forget by 
any chance vote, or in being absent from the 
house, that they are his domestic servants? 
Or that all those of the capacity abovemen- 
tioned are to be looked upon as a distinct body 
under another discipline ; and whatsoever sin 
they may commit in the house of commons 
against the national interest, they take them- 
selves to be justified by their circumstances; 
their hearts indeed are, they say, with the coun- 
try; and one of them (Hervey, vice chamber- 
lain) had the boldness to tell his majesty, 
‘That he was come from voting in the house 
against his Conscience.’—And yet these gentle- 
men being full, and already in employment, 
are more good-natured and less dangerous to 
the public, than those that are bungry and out 
of office, who may by probable computation 
make another third part of this house of com- 
mons. Those are such as having observed by_ 
what steps, or rather leaps and strides, others 
of their house have ascended into the highest 
places of the kingdom, do, upon measuring 
their own birth, estates, parts, and merit, think 
themselves as well and better qualified in all 
respects as their former companions. They 
are generally men, who by speaking against 
the French, inveighing against the debauches 
of court, talking of the ill management of the 
Revenue, and such popular flourishes, have 
cheated the countries into electing them; and 
when they come up, if they can speak in the 
house, they make a faint attack or two upon 
sume great minister of state, and perhaps re- 
lieve some other that is in danger of parlia- 
ment, to make themselves either way consider- 
able.—In matters of Money they seem at first 
ditheult, but Aaving been discoursed with in 
private, they are set right, and begin to undere 
stand it better themselves, and to convert their 
brethren ; for they are ull of them to be bought 
and sold; only their number makes them 
cheaper, and each of them doth so overvalue 
himself, that sometimes they outstand or let 
slip their own market.—It is not to be imae 
gined, how small things in this case, even mem- 
bers of great estates, will stoop at ; and most of 
them will do as much for hopes, as others for 
fruition ; but if their patience be tired out, 
they grow at last mutinous and revolt to the 
country, till some better occasion offer. Among 
these are some men of the best understanding, 
were they of equal integrity, who aifect to ine 
gross all business, to be able to quash any good 
motion by parliamentary skill, unless themselves 
be the authors, and to he the leading men of 
the house, and for their natural lives to conti- 
nue so. But these are men that have been 
once fooled, most of them, and discovered, and 
slighted at court ; so that till some turn of state 
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this subject. It may be, he is of that courage, 
as not to heed them; but he does. Those in 
the Long Parliament were willing to keep their 
places, and he never yet met with any that 
were willing to part with theirs. But be would 
prevent dogs barking, ‘ that we do contrary to 


oe ee eee ee OE 
shall set them in their adversaries place, they 
look sullen, make big motions, and contrive 
specious Bills for the subject; yet only svait 
the opportunity to be the instruments of the 
same counsels, which they oppose in others. 
—There is a third part still remaining, but 
as contrary in themselves as light and dark- 
mess; those are either the worst, or the. 
best of men ; the first are most profligate per- 
sons that have neither estates, consciences, 
nor goud manners, yet are therefore picked out 
as the necessary men, and whose votes will go 
furthest: the Charges of their Elections are de- 
frayed, whatever they amount to; tables are 
kept for them at Whitehall, and through West- 
minster, that they may be ready at hand, 
within call of a question: all of them are re- 
ceived into pension, and know their pay-day 
which they never fail of : insomuch thata great 
oficer (the Lord Treasurer) was pleased to say, 
© That they came about him like so many jack- 
‘duws for cheese, at the end of every session.’ 
If they be not in parliament, they must be in 

rison ; and as they are protected themselves, 
ty privilege, so they sell their protections to 
others, to the obstruction so many years toge~ 
ther of the law of the land, and the public jus- 
tice; for these it is that the long and frequent 
Adjourninents are calculated; but all, whe- 
ther the Court or the monopolizers of the 
Country party, or those that profane the title 
of Old Cavaliers, do equally, though upon dif- 
fering reasons, like death, apprebend a Disso- 
lution. But notwithstanding these, there is an 
handful of salt, a sparkle of soul, that hath hi- 
therto preserved this gross body from putrefac- 
tion ; some gentlemen that are constant, inva- 
nable, indeed Englishmen, such as are above 
hopesor tears, or dissimulation, that can neither 
flatter nor betray their king or country; but 
being consious of their own loyalty and inte- 
grity, proceed through good and bad report, 
to acquit themselves in their duty to God, their 
prince, and their nation; although sé small a 
scanting in number, that men can scarce 
reckon of them more than a quorum; inso- 
much that it is less dificult to conceive how 
fire was first brought to light in the world, than 
bow any good thing could ever be produced 
out of an house of commons so constituted ; 
unless, as that is imagined to have come ,from 
the rushing of trees, or battering of rocks. to- 
gether, by accident, so these by their clashing 
with one another, liave struck out an usetul ef- 
fect from so unlikely causes. But > whatso- 
ever casual goud ‘hath been wrought at any 
time by the assiunilanion of ambitious, factious, 
and disappointed members, to the little, but 
solid, and unbiassed, party, the mure frequent 
ill effects and consequences of so unequal a 
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law by sitting as in a prorogation,’ and would 
be provided against this, not knowing what this 
may overturn hereafter. 

Mr. Harwood. Discourse of people abroad 
is a great thing, and not to be slighted: we 
are not safe from the law taking hold upon us. 


mixture, so long continued, are demonstrable 
and apparent. For while scarce any man 
comes thither with respect to the public service, 
but in design to make and raise his fortune, it is 
not to be exprest the debauchery and lewdness, 
which upon occasion of Elections to parlia- 
ment, are now grown habitual throughout the _ 
nation. So that the vice and the expence are 
risen to such a prodigious height, that few sober 
men can endure to stand to be chosen on such 
conditions. From whence also arise feuds and 
perpetual animosities, over most of the counties 
and; corporations, while gentlemen of worth, 
spirit, and ancient estates and dependances, see 
themselves overpowered in their own neighbour- 
hood, by the drunkenness and bribery of their 
competitors. But if, nevertheless, any worthy 
person chance to carry the election, some mer- 
cenary or corrupt sheriff makes a double re- 
turn; and so the cause is handed to the Com- 
mittee of Elections, who ask no better, but 
are ready to adopt his adversary into the 
house if he be not legitimate: and if the gen- 
tleman aggrieved seek his remedy agsinst the 
sheriff, in Westminster-hall, and the proofs be 
so palpable that the King’s Bench cannot in- 
vent how todo him injustice, yet the major 
part of the twelve judges, shall, upon better 
consideration, vacate the Sheriffs Fine, and 
reverse the judgment; but those of them that 
dare dissent from their brethren are in danger 
to be turned off the bench, without any cause 
assigned. While men therefore care not thus 
how they get into the h. of commons, neither 
can it be expected that they should make any 
conscience of what they do there; but they 
are only intent how to reimburse themselves 
(if their elections were at their own charge) or 
how to bargain their Votes for a Place or a 
Pension. ‘They list themselves straightways 
into some Court-faction; and it is as well 
known among them, to what lord each of them 
retains, as when formerly they wore coats and 
badges. By this long haunting su together 
they are grown too so familiar amung them- 
selves, that all reverence of their own assem- 
bly is lost; that they live together, not like 
parliament-men, but like so many yoodtellows, 
met together in a public house, to make mer- 
ry. .And, which is yet worse, being so tho- 
roughly acquainted, they understand their Num- 
ber and Party; so tbat the use of so public a 
council is frustrated ; there is no place for de- 
liberation, no persuading by reason ; but they 
can see one another's votes through both 
throats and cravats, before they hear them.— 
Where the cards are so well knowa, they are. 
only fit tor a cheat, and no fair gamester but 
would throw them under the table. Hereby it 
is, that their house hath lost all the ancient 
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No inan has the impudence to break the king’s 
prorugation, and yet he would not part with 
the people’s liberty. 

Sir Chk. Harbord, All parliaments are in 
being till dissolved by death of the king, or by 
word of his mouth. There have been several 
prorogations of 15 months. 

Mr. Russel is no great reader of statutes, 
and therefore is no competent judge of those 
mentioned, but since it is a question, whether 
they bein force, or nu, men must be satisfied. 
Therefore he moves for an Address to the king, 
That we may (to put all things out of doubt) 
be dissolved. 

Sir Rd. Temple. Because the legality of our 
meeting is questioned by libels without doors, 
must we therefore make it a question within 
doors? Heretofore, at the opening a session, 
the Speaker chose some Bill to be read, that 
would probably take up least debate; and 
would punish those who have dispersed these 
libels, 

Sir John Coventry would have the house, in 
the least of our actions, express our loyalty. 
He believes this to be a parlinment, and as 
good as ever it was, but Ropes we sit not by 
proclamation-law. He plainly sees we have 
sat so long that the people are weary of us; 
and seconds the motion for an Address tc the 
king to dissolve us. 

Mr. Williams'is of opinion, that the parlia- 
ment isin being, but whether by prorogation 
or adjournment, is the question. He is ayainst 
reading that Bill, because it will stop the 
mouths of gentlemen in the debate, and by it 
we must admit ourselves to mect now under a 
prorogation, and, for the like reason, is for 
reading the other bill, and reserving the farther 
debate. He hears discourses abroad that we 
are dissolved by this long prorogation. We 
Cannot constitute ourselves a parliament, if we 
be none; but by our solemn debates, with 
ei ca en ee ee 
weight and authority ; and, being conscious of 
their own guilt and weakness, dare not adven- 
ture, as heretofore, the impeaching of any 
man before the lords, for the most heinous 
Crimes of state, and the most public misde- 
meanors; upon which confidence it is that 
the conspirators have so long presumed, 
and gone unpunished. For although the 
conspirators have sometimes (that this house 
might appear still necessary to the people, 
and to make the money more glib) yield- 
ed, that even their own names should be 
tossed among them, and grievances be talked 
of, yet, at the same time, they have been so 
prevaene, 8s to hinder any effect ; and, if the 
jouse has emancipated itself beyond instruc- 
tions, then by chastizing them with Proroga- 
tions, frighting them with Dissolution, comfort- 
ing them with long, frequent, and seasonable 
Adjournments; now by suspending or dimi- 
nishing their Pensions, theu again by increns- 
ing them; sometimes by a-scorn, otherwhiles 
bya favour, there hath a way been found to 


reduce them again under disci line.” 
Voz. IV. ie ae 
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reason, we may, in some measure, satisfy the 
world. Therefore moves fur the Bill to be 
read a 2nd time. 

Sir George Reeves offers a bill ‘ for regulat- 
ing Elections of Members of Parliament,’ or- 
dered to be brought in the last session.— 
Which was read accordingly, and ordered a 
2nd reading. 

Sir Tho. Meres. A Bill is now read, and, 
hefore it, the king’s Speech was read; doubts 
not of hearts full of thanks for the king’s gra- 
cious expressions in his Speech: no man 
doubts but the matters of it are of great 
weight, and we should have, at least, two or 
three davs time to consider it; therefore moves 
for Vuesday to take it into consideration. 

Mr. Neale thinks Tuesday a great wille to 
defer the consideration of the king’s Speech, 
considering you give him no thanks for it in 
the mean time. Moves for Monday, and no 
business to intervene, no, not privilege, tll the 
safety of the nation be provided for. 

Resolved, ‘ That the king’s Speech be taken 
into consideration on Tuesday.” | 

Feb. 17. The debate was resumed, and the 
question being propounded, That the hoyse do 
proceed to name their Grand Committee, it 
was carried 193 to 142. . 

Debate on Sir T. Strickland’s Conviction of 
eae Feb. 19. The house baving been 
informed of sir Tho. Strickland’s conviction of 
Recusancy, ‘and been moved for a writ to be 
issned out to chuse a knight for Westmorland, 
in his stead, Ordered the record of his Con- 
viction to be brought in by the clerk of the 
crown: and | 

The Speaker informed the house, That, by 
the record, it appears that he stuod convicted 
of Recusancy,: according to the form of the 
statute, but whether he be the same sir Tho. 
Strickland, member of the house, appears not. 

Sir Wm. Coventry has known this gentleman 
many years before he sat here. For common 
respect, especially for one who has sat so Jong 
wmnongst us, would give him some time, though 
not hy way of summons. It may else possibly 
be an inconvenience to his fortune; but if he 
come not, in sume reasonable time, to give an 
account of himself, would send out a new writ, 
tu chuse another member in his stead; but 
would do it without summons to him. 

Mr. Pewle. Wecannot be too careful, when 
we are about to expel a member, especially 
when we remember that a minor part has once 
expelled a major in the Long Parliament. This 
gentleman may be convicted, and possibly 
know nothing of it. As for summoning of him, 
and that attested here at the bar, there can be 
no inconvenience; for he may absent himself, 
and you may take it pro confesso ; and go so- 
lemnly to summoning him, and, if he appear 
not, then send anew writ ta elect a member 
in his stead. 

Sir Tho, Meres. It is properly no‘ sum- 
mons,’ but ‘ notice,” to give the thing a more 
easy word. 

Mr. Whorwood is as tender as any man far 

3H 
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this gentleman, but thinks such scruples strange. 
He is fortunate that he has escaped this en- 
quirv so long, and sat here without expulsion: 
woald therefure bave a summons plainly sent 
to him, and if thereupon he cumes not, he 
wishes him gone. 

Sir John Birkenhead, Strickland has taken 


the oath of Allegiance and Supremacy bere, at: 


his first admission, and the former he will take, 
and the lords are not obliged to the other. 

Sir Tho. Lee. It is strange that Birkenhead 
should protier you any thug against law, Both 
oaths are to be taken here. 

The Speaker was ordered to give sir Tho. 
Strickland notice by Ictter accordingly. 

A Supply of 600,000/, voted.] Feb. 21. 
Sir Rd. ‘lemple repurted from the Committce 
of the whole house, That it 1s the opinion of 
the committee, that a Supply be given to his 
majesty for the Building of Ships not exceed- 
ing 600,000/. ; to which the house agreed. 

Debate on the Bill tv encourage the planting 
of Hempand Flax.) March 1. A Bill to en- 
courage the planung and sowing of Liemp and 
Flax was read the 2nd time. 

Sir Tho. Mompesson. ‘he bill is not pracu- 
cable. Some lands cannot bear hemp. 

Mr. Sucheverell would have the committee 
eonsider what countries the bill will be proper 
for. It is for ours, and would commit it. 

Col. Birch. We broucht the Bill in. Ina 
body natural, if all the blood be brought up 
into the head, thcre will follow a dissolution, 
All the money is brougbe to London, and little 
left in the country but clipt and worn money. 
If it be so in fact, what will England come to 10 
a short time? The country is ulmost depopu- 
Jated for want of employment, aud the peopie 
will tollow employment. Employment is eci- 
ther from husbandry ortrade. Want of people 
has forced the farmer to thrash bimself, He 
canoot keep servants, corn is so cheap; and 
when it is got, there 1s nabody to eat it, and 
vet when we reap it, there is 18d. or 2s. a day 
for workmen, so few are there to be got. 
is far from thinking this bill to be a present 
advantage to the nation this yew: but where 
land is proper for it, in most towns some is 
sown, This is the end of this bill; if 1t pass, 
vot one puor person will be in England that 
willbut work. This balfacre (cnjoimed in the 
Bill) is as much as most of the poor of a parish 
can dress. A poor woman that can get 34d. 
a day will work, but you have not work for 
them without such a bill, not for one m ten: 
20s. worth of linen takes up more hands to 
roake it, than ten pounds-werth of wooilen. 
Though there is a statute to set the poor to 
work, it rather increases the peor, than tends 
to a diminution, They allow them money 
weekly. If wool should fail, this would set the 
poor to work. You pay 150,000/, per ann. 
tor foreign linnens: possibly, you may clap 
some of the moncy to be raised uponit. Pos- 
sibly, you may employ all the poor, and whe- 
ther you will continue this expensive trade of 
Linen, and be pestered with poor for a year or 


He 


two’s inconvenience on gentlemen’s lands, till 
this be settled, leaves it to you. : 

Mr, Saynfin thinks it a great confidence 
in Birch to teach all gentlemen and farmers in 
England how to husband their land. If there 
be any profit in planting hemp and flax, there 
needs no law to compel inen to it, but that of 
necessity, all ways else failing. Flax and hemp 
are no strangers here. The sowing of it goes 
out, beeause people make no profit of it. fit 
were for their advantage, meo would turn all 
their lands to it. Birch tells you, ‘ he has 
suwn none these 7 years, though he has land fit 
for it.” He believes he can make no profit of 
it. Is it imaginable this can take any effect ? 
By experience, we find, fax is at so low a rate 
that they sow it no more, and persons will pay 
a penalty rather than do it, and so the act may 
be an universal penalty. It may possibly 
breed some surveyors, and make othcers break 
their oaths. How can he swear to so many 
acres? Can this then help the poor, or the 
farmers, who, by this law, must groan under 
the penalties ? This bill is, upon a supposition 
only, to put all husbandmen upon new expe- 
riments, Let us have no more trouble with 
this bill, to hinder us from greater affairs. 

Sir George Downing believes that for French 
linen tbere goes alone 500,000/. per ann. 
besides other linen. Ile is for the bill, 
but utterly against the imposing the half acre 
in a 100 acres to be planted with hemp and 
flax under a penalty. He knows a hundred 
parishes that have not one acre fit for it.. 
Would move for planting olives, oranges, or 
pomegranates, as practicable as this. Hemp 
and flax can only he planted on mellow ground. 
You may as well plant Canary wine, under as 
specious pretences, as hemp and flax. By this 
bill, we bring in a Jaw to wipe away ail cove- 
nants and jointures, &c. nay, to plough up old 
pasture, and meadows, and perhaps in 20 years 
no grass will come up again, Consider what 
this charitable pretence of reheving the poor 
has been. But so much tax upon your lands. 

Sir Wim. Coventry desires that encourage- 
ment may be given to the planting hemp 
and flax. But the only material objection ts, 
the compulsatory parts of the bill. They are 
not usually well executed ; mens hearts go not 
along with it. Ile would have the committee 
think of ap inducement and encouragement-to 
do it, as well as compulsion.—The Bill was or- 
dered to be committed, 

Complaimt against the Clerk.] Sir Tho. Lee 
finds no Order tor the business of the day, for 
the house to go into-a Grand Committee for 
Grievances ; and, be believes, no Order will be 
entered tor the future, but what shall be ac- 
ceptable to the Clerk. 

r. Garroway moves for a new:Clerk, this 
clerk having several times abused us; and 
would have him removed. 

Sir Wm. Hickman. The clerk has served 
you so very often, und at this ume he puts gen- 
tlemen into committees whom he knows to be 
in Lancashire. 
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Mr. Sacheverell thinks, if you let: this pass, 
— toay as well burn all your Journals. Fle 

s been one of the Committee for inspecting 
the Journals, and has had a Report ready in 
his hand these 4 sessions. In the session of 1672, 
the sense of the louse was declared so, and en- 
tered otherwise. He moves for a new clerk, 
and that the king may be desired it. The two 
first pages of that session may much call io 
question the privilege and right of this house. 

Col. Birch is for a new clerk. He has 
heard complaints of him these 7 years, of 
these miscarriages. When Birkenhead says, 
* Rolls and Records,’ he tells you they are so 
of his knowledge, and not one print agrees with 
the Rolls in matter and form. He takes thus 
the law to be. If any printed Act agrees not 
with the Record, a person tried may appeal 
to the Record, whether the law be so or not. 
Judge then the danger of false entering things 
m oar books. 

The Order for the day not being entered 
into the Journal by the Clerk, the consider- 
ation of Grievances was adjoarned to Saturday 
next; and a Committee was appointed to in- 
spect the Journal of the year 1672, and to 
examine and report the matter of the entry. 

Debate on Dr. Cary’s Commitment by the 
Lords.| March 2. Lord Cavendish moved 
to considér of the manatr of Dr. Cary’s Com- 
mitment to the Tower by the lords, &c.* And 
prodaced a copy of the lords Order of com- 
anthent. 

Sir Tho, Clarges moves that a Committee 
may be appointed to search the Lords Journal, 
to state the matter of fact; the king having 
‘particalarly recommended it to the lords care, 
hot to occasion any difference between them 
and the commons. 

Mr. Sec, Coventry. Dr. Cary is committed 
for bringing & libel to the press, which main- 
tains ‘ that you sit wrongfully and have no right 
to sit as a parliament.’ Whether this be not 
cognizable by the lords, as well as you, is the 

uestion. He has refused to give any satis- 
action to the lovds from who he had the 
libel, and so they Kave committed him for 
Fibelling them, as you would have had cogni- 
zance, if he had violated or struck any lord 
or mertiber. | 
Sir Tho. Lee fears that the Fords will en- 


* “One Dr. Cary was brought to the bar of 
the house of fords, and questioned concerning 
a MS. tresting of the illegality of the Proro- 
gation, whith he had ca¥ried to the press; and 
because lie declined answeritig such questions 
&s were put to him, and took sanctuary in the 
laws, which oblige no man to accase himself, 
they fined hit 2000/. and sent him close pri- 
donér to the Tower ail it was paid. That the 
Nitds, who Buf minde so free with their own 
privileges, by submittiig the liberty of four of 
their body dt orice te the pleasure of his ma- 
1 should make thus with both the 
ibetty and propetty of a commoner, is per- 
Haps scarct to bd wondered at/’ Ralph. 


croach precedents upon you; possibly the 
thing moved for is too early. But crimes 
against the government are not to be imme- 
diately punished in parliament for the law is 
open. | 

Mr. Sacheverell. For the seasonableness of . 
the motion he will not speak, but the thing 
being come before you, the matter is, how to 
get off from it. 21 and 22 R. ii. a statute was 
made to rule that power, just as the lords do 


“now exercise it, to prevent taking off com- 


moners heads at their pleasure. This was the 
ground of all your first difference with the 
lords; they. taking a cause originally before 


them. If the power of tbe lords be to-examine 


a commoner against himself, and to condemn 
him for not answering, he knows not what 
condition we all are in. He would therefore 
have the matter looked into, and if it appear 
to be as it is represented, would proceed in it 5 
and nfoves for some persons to be appointed to 
search the lords Journal. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. If this house, and the 
lords house, can find no way to punish such 
seditious libellers, you may be pulled out of 

our Chair; and as they brought the late 
Ling to the block, at this rate they may do this 
also. And moves to proceed no farther in 
this thing, and the lords punishment of Dr. 
Cary is just. aks 

Mr. Williams. We hears this thing of the 
lords commitment of Cary justified trom the 
bar, before we know what it is. Moves to 
have Ernly’s paper read. 

Sir Wm. Coventry was ever before for a 
moderate course avith the lords. We are told 
how terrible the meddling with this matter 
might be, but he knows not the terror. of it 10 
the enquiry. Would have you proceed to the 
business of the day, and inform yourselves 
better in this matter. . ; 

Mr. Powle has seen a copy: of this Order - 
from the lords, for the commitment of Dr. . 
Cary. It seems a matter of that weight, that, 
at least, as it is put, it deserves mature Consi- 
deration. If this be so, no commoner of Eng- 
land but is at the lords mercy. This came not 
criminally yet before the lords ; but they take 
it originally. Whether Dr. Cary be criminal | 
is not the question; but the manner of his 
condemnation. What a man says against the 
government in particular is not cognizable in 
the lords house, any more than in another 
place. This isa crime no more particularly 
affixed to the lords than to this house. The 
lords examine him, and require him to accuse 
himself, or somebody else. By this means, any 
thing in the king’s bench may be proceeded 
upon in the lords house. In this he would 
show that we are only upon the defensive part, 
and that we seek no occasion of difference with 
the lords. It is our desire that the precedent 
of 31 R. ii. may be prevented. This 1s 0 
ténder a point, that he would not let it go 
without a day to consider it farther; and 
would not have the world think the house sv 
cold in so great a matter. 
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~~ Mr. Sawyer, Shall any member here undei- 
take to kuow what the lords do? You have 
only the bare information of this matter before 
of one member of this house, and no ore. 
eis much afraid togive countenance to things 
of this nature. One book now abroad con- 
cerns us. It calls us ‘ traytors and rebels for 
meeting as a parliament,’ and either house 
may enquire imto such incendiaries, You 
passed the same sentence upon Mr. Howard, 
the last session; he would not say he did or 
did not write the letter, and you took it, pro 
confesso, and committed him to the ‘Tower.* 
‘Lord Cavendish. If this be a crime against 
the government, as is alledged, he would know 
whether the lords can judge it without a jury. 

Mr. Sawyer. Invading our privileges, is in- 
vading the government, and such matters may 
be tried in either house, and this matter more 
especially in the lords house. Other courts 
may be timorous. In point of law you punish 
no man but as he offends against the govern- 
ment, 

Sir Wm, Coventry will not contend matter 
of law with Sawyer, but would enter his claim, 
that we do not take ourselves to be part of 
the government, for then the government is no 
monarchy. We are only a part of the legisla- 
ture; and would enter his claim against any 
such doctrine to be delivered bere. 
~ Mr. Sawyer. Explains himself. He acknow- 

Sere ude and legislature, &c. 

Sir Wm. Coventry takes the government to 
be as much, and more the ministerial part, as 
the legislature. 

The Speaker. No cognizance can be taken 
of the lords proceedings unless they come re- 
gularly before you. It is the first instance of 
this kind. You judge them in their judica- 
ture of what is not before you. You may do 
it to any part of their judicature, as well as 
this. You may else raise what you cannot lay. 
But he is always for the privilege of this house. 

Sir Tho. Lee remembers one man (Fitton) 
punished by the lords for making application 
to this house. It is a proper and regular way, 
and this matter may be brought before you by 
information of a member, as well as by petition 
from the party grieved. The question is not 
about the crime, but whether Dr. Cary be re- 
gularly brought to punishment. Here a man is 
committed without impeachment; you are the 
jury, and all men ought to be tried per pares. 
He thinks this properly represented to you, and 
would farther consider of it. 

Sit H. Goodrick. In this matter we are 
under so great a restraint, that he knows not 
how we shall deliver ourselves. The eyes and 
prayers of the country gre that we may have 
no ditterence with the lords. But when he 
considers the cries of the people, and the king’s 
advice to us, in his Speech, not to entertain 
differences with the lords, and that it is not a 
time of day to do it, they that press this, he 
declares, are no friends to the good of the na- 
carn 

* See p. 770,. 


tion : explains what he has said, and will make 
it good. But submits it to the judgment of 
the house, and farther, whoever proceeds so is 
no friend to the nation. He has thought of it, 
and hopes to make it good. 

Lord Cavendish. Is sorry to hear so great a 
reflection from Goodrick upon all gentlemen 
concerned in this debate, and upon himself 
who brought the debate in. No gentlemen 
that debated this but are as good * triends to 
the nation,’ aad would not proceed, as little 
as Goodrick, to a difference with the lords; 
and must say, That from Goodrick was an n- 
discreet expressiun. He was taken down to 
Order.. 

Col. Birch. By order of the house, the 
words whereby lord Cavendish was offended 
must be written down, and asserted. ‘Thinks 
that Goodrick said, ‘ they that press this busi- 
ness are no friends to the nation.’ 

Sir Philip Harcourt. The business is of a 
great nature, and he would have you, Mr. 
Speaker, declare, by order, whether the words 
are not to be asserted, and written down, be- 
fore any explanation be admitted of them. 

Mr. Gerroway. Goodrick owned his words, 
and brought them to his own explanation. 
Your order is, ‘ those words that gave excep- 
tion ought to be written down,’ and you de- 
bate whether those words were said, or not. 
He helieves Goodrick will so explain himself 
as to give you satisfaction. 

Ser). Maynard apprehends the words were 
very bad, but let them be what they will, if 
you go to censure the person for the words, 
they must be written down. It was his own 
case twice, long ago, but he had liberty first to 
explain himself: for a man may sometimes 
outgo himself, and it may be every man’s 
case. . 

Sir H. Goodrick. He is ready to give satis- 
faction to the house, and every particular mem- 
bcr. He intended no reflection upon any gen- 
tleman. His words were: ‘ He that promoted 
this difference betwixt the lords and us was an 
enemy to the nation.’ That was his inten- 
tion, whatever were his words. 

Sir Tho. Meres doubts that the words were 
otherwise, but would have them accepted as 
the gentlemen says: he intended them. He 
would have us all bear with one another. We 
have always borne with the interpretation of 
the man that spoke the words, and - without 
doubt, ‘ he is no friend to tbe nation, that 
promotes differences between the lords, and 
us.’ But to go on, he believes that lord Ca- 
vendish brings the Order for Dr. Cary’s com~- 
mitment, by the lords, regularly before you; it 
is by the very same method as you went Jn sir 
John Fagg’s case. You were informed of it 
by a member then, and no otherwise, and the 
farther consideration thereof was adjourned ull 
Monday. To-morrow is the day appointed to 
consider of grievances ; and thisis the greatest. 
No man here, he believes, values Dr. Cary in 
prison, neither the man nor the punishment; 
but the manner of laying the punishment is 
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what we have reason to except against. This 
is not the privilege of a particular lord. 

Lord Cavendish culled Meres to Order, viz. 
That Goodrick meant particularly what he 
said to reflect upon himself, and not generally 
speaking. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. What he heard Good- 
rick speak was, ‘ That they are no friends to 
the nation that promote a difference between 
the lords and us.’ We have great reason, in 
these cases, to give grains of allowance to one 
another. In ancient times but a few persons 
spoke in the house, and their speeches were 
ready penned, The powder and shot was 
ready made up in cartridges; ready cut and 
dried, and a man had then time to think; but 
now we speak on a sudden, and therefore 
would have some grains of allowance given. 

Lord Burleigh* thinks that Goodrick’s words 
particularly reflected upon lord Cavendish,t 
and would have them set down. 

Sir Henry Goodrick, He should speak much 
against both his obligations and judgment, if 
be intended lord Cavendish, in what he said, 
or any other gentleman, in particular, 

Sir Tho. Meres is glad that an end is made 
of this matter, as to Jord Cavendish, who, be 
thinks, has satisfaction from Goodrick. But 
he would consider the manner of this judg- 
ment (upon Dr. Cary) of the lords, on a com- 
‘Moner. We ought to have as great and as 
good a privilege us the lords, but would not go 
on this, without being extremely clear, and 
perhaps we may find out more privilege than 
we know of already. Will press no question, 
but that the matter stands fair for another cun- 
sideration. 

Serj. Muynard. If there be public breaches 
on the liberty of the people, it is not strange 
to enquire into them. He fears this commit- 
ment of Dr. Cary has raised more dust than 
can be laid. He must come into a court 
where he may be indicted, and no man must 
be accused but by writ ‘ from some of the 
king’s courts.’ It will be one question, Whe- 
ther Dr. Cary has offended before the parlia- 
ment sat, or since ; in or out of parliament? 
if aman be ‘brought here for words spoken 
agaiost this house, will not you commit him? 
ifa man contemns any court, that court nay 
fine any man. If the matter will hold you 
May go on, else it is a very ill thing to contend 
in this matter. If he be committed for con- 
tempt of an order, see what it is; and then 
consider whether you will go through or not. 

Mr. Garroway. If Dr. Cary be committed 
for contempt indcfinite, and we desire to know 
the cause from the lords, and they tell you it is 
for.a breach of their privilege, then there is 
an end of it. The king, in what he said of 
avoiding controversy with the lords, never in- 
tended thereby to cut you off from your just 


* Son of the earl of Exeter, to which title 
he succeeded, on his father’s death, in 1687. 
He died in France in 1700 ; 

+ He married lord Cavendish’s sister. 


privileges. No man will think so irreverently 
of the king. And you, Mr. Speaker, may go 
out of the chair without any question, in this 
matter, and he will move it again when we are 
better. informed.* | 

Debate ona Bill to repeal the Statute of 
Wages to Members of Parliament.) March 3. 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, (Master of the Rolls) 
moved, that he might have leave to bring in a 
Bill for the Indemnifying the Counties, Cities 
and Boroughs from paying any Wages now 
due to Members that serve in Parliament, 
and desired it might be in particular for 
Colchester, the place he serves for. For a 
writ had gone down from sir John Shaw, (his 
fellow burgess) to receive his wages for ser- 
vice done in parliament.t 

Mr. Williams. The statute of limitations 
will cut off all the Wages, but of the last six 
years. Heis against removing old land marks: 
what is an evidence betwixt man and man, 
electors and elected, he would not remove. 
He is not for imposing any thing upon corpora- 
tions; he will trust his own corporation, but 
not every little borough. The Wages will not 
be due for a whole year, but for the days only 
that we sit here. He would trust the zenero- 
sity of the members, in this of their. Wages, 
and not have a bill for it. He has already re- 
leased his wages. 

Mr. Powle. The statute of limitations cuts 
not off a debt, but from six years aftec it is 
due; and this is not due till the parliament is 
ended, and therefore not cut off by that sta- 
tute. Williams says, ‘ That wages are not 
due but for the days you sit here.’ But tor 
those that come from Cumberland, and such 
remote places, they have had sometimes 14 days 
allowed them, and to all the members, mo- 
rando, redeundo, eundo. And it wayes be 
demanded accordingly, it will ruin many poor 
boroughs. We are now estimated to have sat 
in this parliament 3000 days, which will be 
600/, and the question is, whether Wages are 
not due. in prorogations, as well as adjourn- 
ments. For the ill use that may be made of 
this, when this parliament is at an end, he 
would have wages cut off. For debts, when 
they are grown old, are very heavy when 
paid, and consider how we load them now by 
this tax we have granted. But he would 
have this discharge of Wages for no more 
than what is already incurred, and not for- 
ward. 

Mr. Sawyer. You havé been offered the 
statute of limitations. That of Wages is not an 
action, but in the nature of a judicial writ, un- 
to which the statute of limitation is not to be 
phate being matter of record. Somé wages 

ave been already paid, and some persons are 
but lately come in. But he looks upon it for 


* There is no mention of this debate in the 
Journal. | 

+ Andrew Marvell, who was member for 
Kingston upon Hull, is said to have been the 
last who received these wages. 
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the honour of the house, that, where wages 
have not been received, we may imitate the 
statute of limitations; excepting the two last 
years. 

Mr. Boscawen knows not why Sawyer, that 
has been here but two yenrs, strould give away 
bis wages that has been here 16 years. It is 
generally promised at elections, in boroughs, 
to serve freely, and why an act should not be 
to confirm those promises, he knows not. He 
thinks it worthy vour consideration to put the 
boroughs out of fear. Four hereafter they will 
chuse their own burgesses, blue aprons, and 
gentlemen no more. 

Mr, Finch is not for this bill, though thus 
magnified to you. All Wages are limited to 
eundo, morando, redeundo, aud expressly li- 
mited by the writ to levy it. By 6 H. viit. 
‘No person that departs from parliament 
without leave of the Speaker and house, cn- 
tered first into the Journal, shall have his 
Wages.’ And Prynne’s Register of Writs goes 
so far as to prove attendance here every day— 
but by this bill you take nway from every gen- 
tleman an opportunity of obliging his corpora- 
u0n. 

Sir Wm. Thompson intimated, that the city 
of London paid Wages formerly. He has re- 
ceived no wages, though the city is able to pay 
them. 

Mr. Tove. He never received any Wages 
from the city, nor demanded any, because he 
thinks he never deserved any at their hands.— 
A Bill was ordcred to be brought in accord- 
ingly. 

Sir Tho, Strickland expelled.} March 6. 
Sir ‘Tho. Strickland sent a Letter to the Speak- 
er, in answer to the notice which the Speaker 
had sent hirn by Order of the house, (p. 835) 
by way of excuse fur his non-attendance in 
parliament, &c. 

Resolved, ‘“ That whereas it doth appear to 
this house, that sir Tho. Strickland, a member 
of this house, is convicted upon record of Po- 
pish Recusancy, that be be from henceforth 
disabled from being any honger a member of 
this house.” And a new writ was ordered for 
Westmoreland. 

Debate on the Bill to repeal the Statute of 
Wages to Members of Parliament, resumed. | 
March 13. The Biil for releasing the Counties, 
&c. from all Wages due to Members, &c. was 
read the first me. 

Mr. Powle. Now there is so great an arrear 
run mto by boroughs to their burgesses, that 
the payment will be inconvenient to many, and 
will ruin some; and may bave such an influ 
ence that if the borough wii not make such a 
men an otiicer, or chuse sech a man member, 
&c. they will sue them for Wages, and so they 
may be subjected to particuler ns. 

Sir John Birkenhead, 1 is dishonourable in 
the house to do this, when flo petition is sent 
from any borough to desire it, representing it 
as prejudicial to them. Let them that desire 
have that selédenying ordinance, boroughs 
complaining not of it. Tbe best remedy for 


the fears of the boroughs is, for every man to 
forgive the Wages they owe bim. The loss of 
wages is the only punishinent the law has made 
for the absence of parliament-men from their 
attendance. He fears there is a worse end in 
it, that men should be posted who are against 
the Lill. We may, by the next post, oblige our 
boroughs, by a letter, to release wages, without 
this bill, and, he supposes that unless we de- 
mand wages by a writ, after the session is 
over, we cannot have it. 

Sir Tho. .Meres, There is a jeulousy that 
you will take wages, if you throw the bill out, 
and it will be very ill taken by those you re- 
present. 

Mr. Crouch. We never received wages for 
the place he serves for, and never will: but the 
bill 1s not fit to pass. Will you take away any 
man’s land? Why will you take away his 
wages? 

Sir Philip Warwick moves that as many gen- 
tlemen as will may releaye their wages. 

Sir Rd. Temple. It is a reflection on the 
house, to discharge the wages by law; but he 
would have it a free-will offering. 

Mr. Swynfin. If you think of casting this 
bill out, then he would have a bill brought in 
to make a law that Wages shall be taken. He 
is sure, now the thing is here in question, it 
will put such an awe upon corporations, fur 
fear of having wages called for, who never . 
thought of it before, that he thinks it a point 
of honesty in the house to declare they will 
not call for wages from the corporations, who 
else would be so aniversally deceived in so 
much expectation they should not pay wages. 
If we should now lay aside this bill, it would 
be scarce honourable, or honest. These 80 or 
100 years wages have been scarce received, 
and now, that, for 14 years and upwards, 
members have not called for any, this is an in- 
timation between man and man that they will 
never call for it. Asif no rent has been paid 
for 80 years, and now we will fall on with all 
that weight. It is an implied promise, that 
they will not be called for, and that they aré 
forgiven; and the throwing out the bill will 
revive a jealousy that they will be demanded, 
That which obliges corporations, in this, must 
oblige as the king’s act, by act of grace, by 
taking away the punishment of penal laws, 
You would take it as a danger, it asked and 
denied. 

Sit Tho. Lee knows not how long the parlia- 
ment will last, eid he knows not how his exe- 
cutors will deal with the borough he serves for, 
when be is dead; and therefore he is for thé 
bill. 

Mr. Watler, By this bill, we ask the lords 
leave to be bountiful to the people; by making 
it a law, we do it. We have ordered money 
for the servants here that attend us: Ke hed 
rather forty times give it to the boroughs, than 
ask the lords leave. Some in the house are so 
poor, and somie of the boroughs, so rich, that 
to force men not to take Wages would not be 
equal justice. 
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Address to the King on the Growth of the 
power of France.] March 15, Both houses 
presented the following Address to his majesty : 

‘¢ May it please your majesty ; we your ma- 
jesty most luyal subjects, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, in parliament assewbled, find our- 
selves obliged, in duty and faithfulness to your 
majesty, aud in discharge of the trust reposed 
in us by those whom we represent, most humbly 
to otter co your majesty’s serious Consideration, 
That the minds of your majesty’s people are 
much disquicted, with the manifest danger 
arising to your majesty’s kingdoms by the 
Growth and Power of the French king, espe- 
cially by the acquisitions already made, and 
the further progress likely to be made by him, 
in the Spanish Netherlands ; in the preserva- 
tion and security whereof, we humbly conceive, 
the interest of your maj. and the salety of your 
people are highly concerned. And therefore 
we inost humbly Leseech your maj. to take the 
same into your royal care and to strengthen 
yourself with such stricter alliances as may se- 
cure your majesty’s kingdoms, and preserve 
and secure the said Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the minds of your wajesty’s people.” 

The King’s Answer.] Tothe above Address 
the king gave the following Answer : “ That he 
is of the same opinion with his two houses of 
parliameut, that the conservation of Flanders 
18 of great importance to England ; and that 
therefore he assured them, that he will take 
all the care for the preservation of Flanders 
that can possibly consist with the peace and 
safety of the kingdom. 

Debate on Mr. Harrington's Commitment by 
the Council.] March 16. Mr. Sacheverell 
presented a Petition, subscribed ‘ John Har- 
rington’*, The warrant of Commitment on 


* “ One Mr. Harrington, the son of a Cava- 
lier who bad suffered much in the royal cause, 
while the house was sitting, happened to 
meet with two Scotchmen, returned from 
abroad, who complained, that they had been 
pressed out of Scotland into the I'rench king’s 
service; and that there were several hundreds 
of their countrymen, as well as themselves, 
who had been forced from their houses, wives 
and families, bound together; and so, like 
galley-slaves, secured in the public gaols; their 
friends and relations not being suffered to 
Come near them; and from thence put on 
shipboard, and transported ito the service of 
France, contrary to the Addresses of parlia- 
ment, his majesty’s Answers thereunto, pro- 
clamation thereupon, and, what is of more 
authority than all, the privilege of nature it- 
self; that exempts every man alike, from 
being forced into a danger, in which he has no 
Coacern.—Mr. Harrington was touched with 
their case, and thinking himself happy in an 
Opportunity that bid fair to put a stop to those 
Supplies which were sent almost daily to 

rance,brought these Scotsmen to several mem- 

ts of parhament, to whom they evidenced 


the back side of tbe Petition was read, via. 
‘Yuu are to take into your custody Joba Har- 
rington, for suspicious practices, &c.’ 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. The ground of this 


the same things: his view was to have them 
examined at the bar of the house, when time 
should serve ; and, in the mean while, fearing 
that endeavours might be used to corrupt them, 
he carried them to a master in Chancery, who 
took their depositions upon oath.—This was 
scarce dune, before he was seized by a mes- 
senger, carried before the king and council, 
and accused of suborning those Scotsmen to 
disturb bis majesty’s government. While un- 
der examination, be was not well treated by 
the lord chancellor (these are bis own words 
and extremely ill by the lord treasurer; and, 
upon the issue, was committed close prisoner 
to the Tower (the cause assigned in the war- 
rant being for Subornation of Perjury, tending 
to the defamation of his maj. and his govern- 
ment; aod for contemptuously declaring, he 
would not answer his majesty any question, 
which his majesty, ‘or his privy council, should 
ask him); debarred the use of pen and ink, 
the access of his friends, confined in sucha 
place over the Tower ditch, as threw him into 
a dangerous sickness; and denied the assis- 
tance of either physician or divine: after all 
this, he made a bard shift to get a Petition 
presented to the house of commons; which 
produced an order for his being brought be- 
fore the house; before whom he gave a clear 
account of the whole matter, and of his beba- 
-viour at the council-board.—But of the two 
Scots soldiers, the one made himself perjured, 
without being suborned by Harrington; deny- 
ing, OF misrepresenting to the house, what he 
had sworn formerly: and the other, the ho- 
nester fellow it seems of the two, only absent- 
ed. However, divers members of that house 
attested voluntarily, that the soldiers had af- 
firmed the same thing to them: and indeed 
the truth of that matter became notorious, by 
several other soldiers that came over after- 
wards, and by further account from Scotland. 
Mr, Harrington also carried himself towards 
the house with so much modesty, that it seem- 
ed inseparable from him; 80 that a disposition 
appeared in the members to have concerned 
themselves for his liberty ; when Mr. Secretary 
Williamson stood up, having been a principal 
instrument in committing him, and, because 
the other crimes rather deserved thanks and 
commendation, and the warrant would not 
justify itself, he insisted upon his strange de- 
meanour towards his majesty ; deciphered his 
very looks, says Mr. Marvell; and but that 
his majesty and the house remained still living 
flesh and blood, it might have been imagined, 
by bis discourse, that Mr. Harrington had the 
head of a Gorgon. But this story so wrought 
with, and amazed the commons, that the prrk 
soner found no redress, but might thank Gnd 


that he escaped aguin into close prison.” 
Ralph. | 
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roceeding against Harrington was, an Oath 
i one Harriot, Lemmon, and Murray, Scotch- 
men, at the instivation of Fonseca, (the Spanish 
ainbassador’s secretary) who had engaged Ha- 
riot, &c. to the utmost disturbance of the go- 
vernment, to create jealousy between the king 
and this house, clandestinely seeking out in- 
formations from Scotland. Harriot he found 
out, and examined him upon oath. The pur- 
port was this: Harriot was one of the 500 men 
carried into Ostend, by one of their frigates, 
where he was not willing to serve, but was put 
in mind, that if he would pass into England, 
he should have his liberty. He got an address 
to Fonseca, and this Harrington was to have 
the care of hin, and gave him money; but took 
care to ask fun: about men pressed in Scot- 
and, and other transactions there, and took 
notes; which tiarrington transcribed fair, and 
took him to a master in chancery, where he 
swore to that pauper, though he never read it. 
But he said to the master in chancery ‘ he had 
read it,’ but to hun (Williamson) he deposed 
otherwise. . This fellow said, “he swore not 
conjointly what the other deposed, but for him- 
self only, and not to the cutting off ears.’ Says 
Harrington, ‘I will get money for you to yo 
thither: that will be good news to duke Ha- 
milton.” This practice was so indirect, and by 
Harrington’s carriaye at the council, he ap- 

eared to be the most grown young man in 
fe impudence, and he believes, in his loyalty : 
he stands committed for contempt: he used 
that style, that air, and mien to the king, as 
‘it may be so:’ ‘I will answer you no more’ 
and the king said, I will ask you no more.’ 
and for this he was committed by the lords of 
the Council’s order. 

Mr. Garroway rises not up to justify Har- 
rington’s deportment to the king, but he has 
heard that the last day the committee of griev- 
ances sat, these people waited at the door to 
tell you what they petition: now, and, he be- 
lieves, Williamson will tell you what is become 
of Harriot, &c. now not to be found; taken 
- out of his lodgings: would ask Williamson 
about the commitment being bronght hither to 
give evidence. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. He never saw him, 
since the deposition in his house. Harrington 
said to Harriot, ‘ go off; what you have said 
May cost you your own ears.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. Williamson tells you of 
‘oath made of seditious practices.’ Harrington 
brought them to be examined about men 
pressed, contrary to the king’s proclamation. 
Harriot informed a master in chancery of it 
upon oath, and was not committed tor con- 
tempt of the king. See now, the crime Is to 
go toa master in chancery, before the king, 
and he is committed to a messenger before he 
was brought tu the king, and there as a crimi- 
nal, and asked questions, and be would not in- 
form against himself, This, it seems, is ‘ un- 
mannerly’ and ‘ sedition.” No wonder we have 
so little account of Miscarniages, when things 
are thus managed in Council, : 


Mr. Sec. Williamson. His commitment was 
for going where he ought not to go, in matters 
of state, to give information, which belongs 
notto a master in chancery to examine. He 
should have come to those whom he ought. 
He wants breeding indeed, the best part of 
breeding, that ot the mind, but for the other, 
he is a well fashioned man, 

Lord Cavendish is far from excusing any 
man that has failed in good manners to the 
king ; but he hears nothing alledged against 
his deportment at the lords of the Council 
* but his looks, air, and mien.” Nothing appa- 
rent against him, but that he is unwilling to 
answer against himself. Williamson said, ¢ he 
was committed for carrying men to depose 
before a master in chancery, in matters of 
state, before he came to the king’s council;’ 
which he might justity, the parliament sitting 3 
especially appreheuding that some of the king’s 
council are highly guilty of what we are about 
to remedy. 

Sir Francis Winnington. He attended the 
Council when Harrington was brought. He 
observes, that the weight of exception is put 


‘upon it; that he was committed that so he 


might be prevented coming here to inform 
you. If he knows the matter of fact, it is his 
duty to acquaint you with it. Harrington, with 
another, was summoned to attend the Council, 
and came. Harrington was fairly asked ques- 
tions about disturbances of the government, 
and what he knew of sucha man. That no 
man is brought thither to accuse himself, is 
their rule; but to ask if he knew such a man, 
and what is become of him. Any man that 
owes allegiance to the king, ought not to 
refuse answering there. He looked not like an 
uneducated rustic man. No man behaves 
himself with more humanity than the king. 
But he never saw any gentleman more rude to 
another; throwing his head about—These 
were only questions concerning other persons, 
asked fairly by my lord chancellor. And he 
answered, ‘ Ask what questions you will, I will 
answer you none. Those common questions 
that he was asked, no man will deny to ano- 
ther. The Privy-Council may do what a 
court-leet may, guia male se gessit. Itis a 
common thing to commit upon rude deport- 
ment; and his commitment was, because he 
was of an ill behaviour before his prince—the 
law allows reverence tothe king. He being 
present when thus passed, he thought it his duty 
to acquaint you with it, 

Mr. Williams stands not up to vindicate ill 
behaviour, but the rights of our liberties. He 
expected some particular certain cause from 
the great minister (Williamson) of this man’s 
commitment : he finds only suspicion of sedi- 
tions practices: so general an allowance 1s not 
to be admitted. Men are not to be impri- 
soned upon notions. If he were committed 
on the account of seditious practices, this 1s 
not the manner. No man is imprisoned but 
by ‘lex terre et judicium parium suorum ;’ by 
the king’s writ, not by verbal commandment 
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from the king’s ministers. Te does complain, 
and is in great fear of arbitrary proceedings. 
This way of commitment has been usual, but 
no authority for it by statute or common law : 
but many complaints of it. ‘ The King’s pre- 
sence !’ How far that may intrench upon the 
liberty of the subject, ought to be examined. 
He doubts. It is said, ‘ He was judged by his 
eye and mien.’ Every man has not bonne 
mine, Persons ought not to be committed for 
that in that place. 

Sir Wm. Coventry fears that the business 
before you, the more you handle ie, will run 
the more into your fingers. He could heartily 
wish the respecting part to the king declined, 
as it is not to be handled without pricking your 
fingers. Liberty is a tender thing, and may 
concern himself as well as another man. A 
secretary of state may call a man before bim, 
and if be refuses to answer, he may put him in 
custody ; and when he has him, the king may 
have notice of it ; but the crime of the Chan- 
cery-Affidavit, and the disrespect to the king 
intervening, he is committed for that. It 
seems, Harrington is in custody, and if he be 
of any use to you he will not be refused, if 

ou send for him to know what is become of 
arriot; but as to the. disrespect-part, he 
would leave that. 

Sir Henry Capel. This isan unhappy de- 
bate, and he desires we may be rid of it as soon 
as we ean. He would preserve a good corres- 
. pondence with the king, and seconds the 
motion, to be tender to meddle with this 
persuo. Ifa common justice of the peace may 
commit him in this case, much more the 
council board. We are gone and lost for ever, 
if we pay not respect to our prince, and if 
ever to any prince, to this. We hnow the 
tenderness of his nature: he would send for 
Harrington, and interrogate him what you 
please, as to the other busincss. 

Mr. Vaughan, No man that understands his 
duty to bis prince, but will say that Harring- 
ton’s gesture deserves censure. Remember 
your own stations: when your laws are con- 
temned, justice is violated, and expected to 
be relieved at a committee of grievances ; and 
if a person be so used that comes hither, you 
must enquire into it. He would adjourn the 
business to to-morrow, and Ict the Petitioner 
_ Come then to the bar to give you an account of 
the grievance. 

Col. Birch. If we slumber over this day’s 
work, we shall never remedy it again. Such 
things as these come bye ways : but this shali 
not fright him: but the warrant of commit- 
ment must tell you what this is. 
ought to have secured the person that gave in- 
formation, as well as have committed Har- 
rington, | 


Mr. Sacheverell loves plain English, and 
hopes other gentlemen do so too. As this case 


seems to him, if this be allowed, there needs 

neither Star-chamber, nor oath, ex officio— 

Not only the Council table but the lords 

se ae for ‘ Contempt,’ (A very brave 
op. IV, 
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word !) He asks whether any commitment can 
be without specifying special matter of crime, 
and not mere contempt ? Would know, how 
Harrington stands committed ? Whether upon 
the ist, 2nd, or 39rd Commitment? In the ist, 
the lords of the Council! charge crime—aggra- 
vate that to misbehaviour, and that holds 
water, and they commit him to the Tower. 
Suppose all the case be true of misdemeanor, 
he asks, Whether for misdemeanor a man 
may be committed close prisoner? And whe- . 
ther they are not to take bail, if 1t be tendered ? 
Ile would have then speak out, and then he 
will tell you more what he has to say. 

Serj). Maynard. Hartington may be brought 
to the bar, if jie desires it. He may be in- 
dicted or bailed. The countess of Shrewsbury 
complained to the Council-table, that the lady 
Arabella was treating with foreign ministers. 
The lady Arabella refused to answer. By the 
advice of the judges (at common law) she was 
committed, and it was no new thing. Ed. 1. 
A clerk forged a fine; the Jord chancellor 
examined him; he was convicted, but removed 
to the exchequer, and there tried, and was 
convicted. Some matters of state must be 
looked after, in another manner than the 
common way: he cannot but justify the 
Secretary’s warrant-general, ‘ for misbehaviour.’ 
But that about ‘ pressing the men in Scot- 
land, he does not. . 

Lord Cuvendish moves for this other person, 
Marriot, to be brought likewise. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson said, on his honour and 
sincerity, he knew not where he was, nor 
where to find him. 

Mr. Harrington was ordered 
the bar to-murrow. 

March 17. The debate was resumed. 

Sir F. Winnington humbly conceives the 
jurisdiction of the council to be this: the case 
may happen, that they may commit a person 
tu custudy: if he be not bailable, he may be 
committed till delivered by due course of law : 
the magistrate cannot force bail. 17 Cha. 1. 
reports it not as to this man, but to all: the 
council cannot punish the estate, or the per- 
son, in giving bail. He is to have an indict- 
ment, or information, preferred against him, 
and he pleads to it. 

Sir Tho. Lee. Winnington tells you plainly, 
«That the Lords of the Council nay commit a. 
man ;’ but it must be io order to trial, not pu- 
nishment, The matter stands now avowed by 
the deputy constable of the Tower, that Har- 
rington stands comunitted close prisoner in the 
‘Tower: what greater hardship can he have ? 
it takes away preparation for his defence, if oa 
suggestion only ; and that it is so close, no 
man can come to him. He may be sent be 
yond the sea, or put to torture, and if the war- . 
der of the tower keeps counsel, the man can 
have naremedy. He- moves, therefore, that 
complaint may be made to the king, for keep- 
ing $bis person a close prisoner, and desire re- 


dress. et 7 2 ot 
Tliicmson, The king (and for 


to be brouglit to 


Mr, See: 
31 


_ «be so now, nor for the future. 
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weighty considerations) commanded verbally 
‘the constable of the Towver to keep Harrington 
close prisoner. This young fellow, for many 
‘months, and some years, has held correspon- 
dence with persons, (and there 1s reason to 
commit him to the lower) and goes deep to 
subvert the whole government. . The thing is 
‘laid on this side the sea, and beyond foreign 
sministers are concerned. This is one of their 
‘instruments who meddled with public matters. 
die questions, ‘ whether this be a parliament, 
‘or to parliament? he holds, ¢ That rebellion 
must be against the three states, and not 
against any one of them.’ This has been said 
dy this man, and good witness of it. He said, 
‘That those hanged at Charing-Cross were 
hanged by the opinion of 12 men only.’ The 
servants of these lords, now in the Tower, en- 
quired for this mah, and whether they might 
have ‘access to him? he leaves you to judge, 
af that be our interest and contern, when he 
medd'ed with foreign ministers, which every 
man abominates. 

Sir Tho. Lee never saw the man, nor knows 
any relation of his. But he moves not for his 
sake, but for those we represent. He shall po 
‘as far as any man to impeach him, if accused ; 
‘but would not punish the worst of men (that 
may concern the innocentcst most) without ac- 
cusation, Let not the nature of the man take 
you off from that which may cuncern any man. 

Sir John Ernly. If the king cannot do this, 
(imprison, &c.) bis governinent is a straw. 
Every nan then may talk, or preach any thing. 
He would be a king of clouts, if this cannot be. 

The Speaker. He stands committed for 
‘contempt, &c. and by the king’s verbal order 
to the constable, he is kept close prisoner. 
The warrant runs thus: ‘ To take into your 
‘custody Mr. Harrington for subornation of 
perjury, and stirring sedition in the govern- 
ment, and contempt of the king in council.’ 

Sir Was. Coventry thinks it against law to 
restrain the persoh close prisoner, without war- 
rant for so doing; and he thinks the constable 
‘to blame in it, and ‘not the king: else how 
‘shail he come to have his Habeas Corpus ?. He 
‘desires you would declare that it ought not to 
Certainly the 
observation of our law deserves a sheet of paper 
‘for a warrant ; if tt be not worth that, it is very 
dittle worth. If the constable had desired it, 
‘the king would not have denied it; and it is 
‘Dis fault. For the future, if such commitments 


_ be, in God's name, let them be in writing; and 


‘he hopes you will discountenance this. 
Mr. Harrington was then call ia to the bar, 


_ where he spoke thus: “ I am sensible of the 
..: ‘honour the house has done me on this occa- 


sion, in receiving my Petition, and permitting 


- - ‘Mme to come to make st out. It is my opinion, 
- and Thope J am not in an error, that the li- 
berty of beitig tried * per judicium parium 

‘ -. Sy¥orumMm 


’ is the undoubted right of the subjects 


of England. Parliaments are called for urgent 
and weighty affairs, concerning the king and- 
Wefence of the state, 


and against thie mischiefs 
oe i 


which daily happen. These are the proper 
subjects of debate; and it is proper for the 
members of this house to appty themselves to 
subjects, and they to you, on occasions of this 
nature, I am come to fling myself ‘upon the 
protection of this house, and I hope fork. I 


met sith some Scotchmen, who came from 


Ostend, taken by the Spaniards, | ae out of 
Scotland, &c. and I did what I thought was 
my duty. I acquainted several members of 
the house, that they could make it appear, how 
they were pressed for the French service in 
Scotland, after the king’s Proclamation, &c. 
They did agree that I had reason and justice 
in such an application: one of them, Red- 
castle, a preacher, and a favourite of the duke 
of Lauderdale, was offered 20/. (it was an in- 
considerable sum for a man of bis quality) ta 
forbear giving in evidence, &c. I took in 
writing what the Scotchman informed me, and 
carried it to sir Jolin Coell, a master in chan- 
cery, where the Scotchman made afiidavit of 
what I had written. The next day, 1 was com- 
titted to a messencer, for dangerous and sedi- 
tious practices, where 1 was kept in durance, 
with one Lemmon, and Mr. Murray. When 


Twas brought before the king and council, the 


lord treasurer acquainted the king, ‘ That this 
was a whipster, and a dangerous fellow to the 
king and government.” The chancellor asked 
me several questions, ‘ Whether | knew Har- | 
riot” The treasurer said, ‘ I told you what he 
was; he will give you no direct answer.’ [ 
was asked, ‘ Whether I went with Harrivt to 
a master in chancery, and who that master 
was? I said, ‘ Possibly his name nnght be 
Coell.” The chancellor was studying more 
questions; but I desired him ‘ to think of no 
more questions, for I was resolved to give no 
answer; but, being come thither accused, f 
would answer according to law.’ But this was 
construed a contempt, and, though for nothing 
else, I suffered imprisonment. My father 
and grandfather were particular servants to 
the king, and I owe obedience to the king, 
and hope, for the particular actions I am ac- 
cused of, to be justified by the parliament, 
and submit myself to his majesty. I have 
given you as just an account of the matter as I 
can. From the Council I wassent close pri- 
soner to the Tower, and forhid pen, ink, and 
paper. I was locked up, and no person at- 
mitted to me, but the person of the house 
where I was kept was civil tome. I had what 
meat I would, but was not suffered to walk 
upoh the leads. I do not desire bail, but the 
benefit of the law.”—-He then withdrew. 

Col. Birch. Harrington tells you, ‘ That 
for doing his duty as a commoner of England, 
and for privilege of this house, gomg to ® 
master in chancery, &c. he was clapped 
close prisoner.’ He would ‘fmve the Afhdavit 
made before the master in chancery, annexed 
to the Petition, read. . 

The Speaker. There was no affidavit an- 
nexed to the Petition, and ‘ydu (Birch) cannot 
make affidavit of it. é 
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Col. Birch. He would not make affidavit, 
Jest be mistake, as the Speaker did in declara- 
tion of the law about Petitions. 

The Speaker. He mistook only the fore part 
ef the law for the latter; and he hopes bis 
mistake will never cost the house so much as 
Burch’s has done [in something relating to a 
Tax-bill. | 

Col. Birch, Whatever his mistake has cost 
the house, he is sure the marks were not upon 
the eee enning that the Speaker had lost 
money at play, aod the king’s marks were upon 
the bags he sent the money in, being the 
Nary-bags. 

Harriot the Seotchmaa, and Murray, were 
neat called to the bar and cxamined. After 
which, Mr. Harrington was dismissed, and the 

farther debate of the thing was left, sine die.* 
: Debate on o Bill for securing the Pro 
testant Religion, by educating the Children 
of the Royal Family therein.] March 20. 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone. He bas heard of 
this bill,t. and Lked the report of u weil, bat 
pever read it. He finds, that it intends ‘ se- 
curing the Protestaas: Religion, &c.’ but he 
would not, uader preteace of providing against 
Pepery, do things against the legal mo- 
narchical power of the kings of England. He 
woaders that it passed tho lords house, and 
made 80 more noise than it has done. He 
thinks there is a vizard upon the face of this 


* «¢ Thas the commons, who are the express 
guerdians of the people, and who bad so lately 
taken arbitrary commitments, by bis majesty 
and the privy council, into their consideration, 
ia order to make a better provision for their 
security, should all at once grow so negligent 
of their trust, as to suffer any one individual to 
apply te them ia vain for protection and deli- 
verance, can never be wondered at enough; 
and yet the session before us produces an in- 
stance | the ater) remarkable enyugh, on all 
accounts, to challenge a place ia the EListory 
ef Eagland.” Ralpb. 

+ ** This bill was catled by one party, ‘ A 
Bill against Popery;’ and, by the other, ‘A 
Popish Bill.” Ie was of the Janus kiad; for 
wador the pretence of educating the Children 
of the Crowa ia the Protestant Religion, it ad- 
mitted the kings of England to be successively 
Papists. They wore, indeed, required to make 
a Declaration upon Oath, ‘ That they did not 

ve in transubstantiation ;’ bat if they ree 
fused it, they might: And all they were to pay 
for this licence was, the parting with so much 
of their power as regarded the filling all eccle- 
Siastical vacancies, (but such as were in the 
gilt of the lord chancellor) which were then to 
devolve to the bisl ops, under certain limita- 
tions, as expressed w the bill itself; (to be 
found in Marvell’s Growth of Popery) so that, 
ta effect, this bill was no better than a com- 
omise between the Church aad the Duke, 
which the latter passed a sort of five to the 
Shed for being of what religion ke pleased.” 
po. 


bill; and he hopes every geatleman bere will 
give his helping hand to pull it off; and then 
we shall see the spots gn the face of this fair 
bill. In the last session, the lords were very 
busy in framing a Test for people to take, to 
secure the government, &c. which miscarried ; 
now here is a Test provided for the king, and 
no man bas less cause to be suspected. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. This is the first time 
of reading this bill, and it is of an extraordina- 
ry nature; and because the case is extraordi- 
nary, thercfore it is an argument for a 2nd 
reading. The purport of it is this: ‘ That 
should the misfortune befall the kingdom of a 
prince of the Romish religion, that then you 
may endeavour to preserve the Protestant re- 
ligion as one man. By what meuns, to have 
a Protestant clergy, three are to be presented - 
to the king, hy the bishops, to fill up vacan- 
cies; and the king is to take one.” If that obs 
jection be valid, ‘ That this is out of aur power 
to do,’ it is no purpose to make any laws, 
Though this bill comes not up to the whole of 
the cure, yet this house and the lords may make 
itup. Though the Church of England be ing 
body of protessors of the Protestant religion, 
yet to be taught they must be sent; and whilst 
we have Protestaut teachers, he hopes we shall 
be so ourselves. It is said, ‘ this Bill is to 
raise a faction between the laity and the cler- 
fy: He thinks this Test proper to be given 

y such persons as may be suppused yucor- 
rupt and untainted in religion. 

Mr. Kuughan. We owe a natural allegi- 
asce to the king, as well as a political. He 
thinks this bill will be an unfortunate stain upr — 
on the nation. The-king was once deprived 
of this kingdam by arms, and that was by the 
pewer of some few persons. But now this bill 
will da it by law, which is the sense of the 
whole nation. The laws since H. viii. cone 
tended to settle the supremacy on the crown, 
that you would now take away. Shall the 
xing give this power away, and lodge it in the 
ecclesiastics? When the king once passes this 
into a law, he divests himselt of his right, and 
puts it into the bishops. 

Mr. Finch. This bill ig for the security of 
the Protestant religion, and though this will nu¢ 
totally do it, yet it will go @ good way towards 
it. The popish lords and papists abroad are 
against it, and therefore he isfor it. He thinks 


‘it strange, that so many gentlemen, eminent 


for the profession 9f the Protestant religion, 
should concur with the Papiats against this 
bill; but they apprehend encroachments on 
roysl prerogative. This is nat a total deprie 
vation of the king's disposing of ecclesiastical 
promotions; but what he may take of when 
he pleases. 

Ser). Maynard. The general end of the 
bill is, to keep us a Protestant clergy. No 
man can withstand that. But, to throw eut 
the bill for what he has heard, amazes him tq 
hear it. We must not think ourselves secured 
against all accidents of Popery, if we may not 
suppose a change, There is ao mention is 
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scripture, but where a true king, true religion. 
It is said, * This changes the king's preroga- 
uve.’ If it should fall out to manacle the king’s 
prerogative, we shall not, and the king may 
not, be short-sightcd in that, before he passes 
it.—The Bill was ordered to be read a second 
time. | 

Mr. Hatcher's Petition was, upon the Ques- 
tion, rejected. | 

March 27. The Bill from the lords for edu- 
cating the Children of the Royal Family in the 
Protestant Religion, &c. was read the second 
time. The house sat some time very silent, 
whereupon, 

Mr. Sec. Wilhamson said, this bill is of 
great weight, by the silence in the house. He 
remembers, at the first reading, a remark upon 
one part of it: fur the education of the chil- 
dren, it was thought the time was too narrow, 
* from 7 to 14 years of age.’ He thinks it rea- 
sonable to enlarge.it, and moves that it may go 
. a committee for amendment, at least for 
thar, 

Mr. Mallet. In this bill there are interlinea- 
tions, and figures, which is unpsrliamentary. 
He is against the eommitment of the bill: it 
will blow up the government, it states an inter- 
regnum and an oligarchy. It is now a thesis 
amongst soine churchmen, that the king is not 
king but by their magical unction. He knows 
not what the bill is—no interregnum can be by 
Jaw—it sets up nine mitres above the crown 
—Monstrum horrendum ! . 

Mr Vaughan. The king by this bill is made 
capable of error; and if once an offence be 
sheltercd under error of the king, you may 
seek impeaciiments elsewhere than in the 
house of commons. He finds not the great 
rights amongst the bishops, which the Roman- 
ists say—If Popery come in, they and their 
books must burn together. Itis said, ‘ The 
king’s children are to be taught the Lord's 
Prayer, &c. and the rudiments of religion ;’ 
but as parrots, &c. § Liberavi animam meam.’ 
The bill is fatal to the crown, and so little in it 
tu be retained, and so much to be rejected that 
he would throw it out. 

Mr. Marvell wonders to see this bill so rea- 
dy to he committed, that the consequence may 
ve no likehhood of the king’s consent. But it 1s 
an iil thing, and let us be rid of it as soon as 
wecan. He could have wislicd it had perished 
nt the first reading rather than have been revived 
by asecond. He is sorry the matter has occa- 
sioned so much mirth. He thinks there was 
never so solemn and sad an occasion, as this 
bill before you; but he is glad the house is re- 
turned into that temper, which the gravity of 
the matter reguires. The bill seems very un- 
seasonable ; the beginning is of two things not 
of mature consideration. First, it supposes 
* the death’ of the king. It might have had a 
more modest word to have disguised it from 
the imagination (‘ Demise.’) Secandly, it sup- 
poses * that possibly the crown may devolve on 
a Popish government ;’ which ought not to be 
supposcd easily and readity. God be thanked 
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for the king’s age and constitution of body ! 
The king is not ina declining age; and if we 
intermeddle in things 0: this consequence, we 
are not to look into it so early, as if it was the 
king’s last will and testament. The law makes 
it treason, ‘ to imagine the death of the king 
that is——A word more in it—The true and 
proper sense is not to imagine the king’s death 
—His age may confirm you in no danger sud- 
denly of the consequences of the bill, but as 
for that of * a Popish Successor,’ he hopes it is 
a matter remote in the event, and would not 
precipitate that evil, no, not in a supposition. 
For some reason, without doubt, this matter 
has been thought of in the house of lords, and 
next to the king living, he would cast as little 
umbrazge on the successor, as might be. There 
is none yet in sight, but whose minds are in the 
hands of God, ‘ who turns them like the rivers 
“of water.’ Whilst there is time there is life, 
and whilst life, time for information, and the 
nearer the prospect is to the crown, information 
of judgment will be much easier. When God 
‘ takes him on high and shows him the glory of 
the world, and tells him, ‘ All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt. fall down and 
worship me,’ he.thinks these will be no tem 
tation. Those who change for conscience-sake 
will have so much self-denial, that the crown 
will not make them alter the thing. It is un- 
seasonable ; it may be proper some other time, 
but not now. This bill is a great invasion on 
prerogative: to whom ever God shall dispose 
the kingdom, it is entire to the oak He does 
not love to reflect on’the persons of those who 
represent the Protestant religion—(the bishops.) 
But it is said, ‘ This invasion is not made by 
the prelates; they were but passive in it.’ But 
he will not speak of such reverend persons, 
with any thing of severe reflection, but will 
only suppose this power of the bishops given to 
any other order of men; to nine physicians, 
and they administer the Test to the king. 
Having altered the property of the persons, to 
speak with a little more freedom, he knows no 
body of men, if the parliament please, but may 
do it as well as they. The College of Physi- 
cians have a charter from the king, and are 
his sworn servants; let these come to the king 
to administer the Oath. It is a pretty experi- 
inent. Just a trial, whether the loadstone will 
attract the iron, or the irov the loadstone. 
Who can think that any body of men, that 
must depend upon the king, &c.? Which way, 
think you, it draws? We have seen (and he 
hopes we shall never see it again) in Henry viii.’ 
Edw. vi.’s, queen Mary’s, and queen Eliz.’s 
time, all sorts ready to turn, one, one way, 
another, another. It is appointed by the bill, 
‘that the bishops should wait upon the king at 
Whitehall, &c.’ He thinks not but physicians | 
may be thought by a Popish King, as proper a 
cure for his soul, as bishops. The chevalier 
de Menevicette, physician to the Great Turk, 
was by him made Patriarch of Antioch. He 
thinks this power not fit to be lodged in any 
sort of persons whatsoever. Whatever prince 
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God gives us, we must trust him. Let us not, 
In prevention of future things so remote, take 
that immoderate care in this bill. Sufficient 
to the day 1s the evil thereof. Here is prick- 
ing of bishops, as if pricking sheriffs. If the 
king does not, they must. Here bishops make 
bishops ; (as inherent a right to the crown as 
any think possible.) LIfe desires, that, during 
this king’s reign, we may apply ourselves to 
preserve the people in the Protestant Religion, 
not only in the profession of it, but that men 
may live up to it, in morality and virtue of re- 
ligion, and then you establish men against the 
temptution of Popery, and a prince that may 
be popishly affected. If we do not practise 
upon ourselves, all these Oaths and Tests are 
of no use; they are but phantoms. The bill 
has a very good title, and a good intention, 
bute nothing but the title is urged to be of the 
lease validity. This puts him in mind of a 
private bill: you would not countenance the 
pretence of ‘no people to make compact for 
themselves.’ It is said, ‘ the bishops promoted 
not the bill, but they were under fear, in the 
lords house*.” Promotions make some men much 
better, and itis power that makes Popery : 
So great a power assembled upon such a body 
of men! The bill he spoke of, pretended, that 
the dean and chapter of Durham would have 
benefit by a ballast shore to be erected at 
Yarrow-Sleake, on Newcastle side. Says one, 
‘it will narrow the river.’ Says another, ¢ it 
will widen it.” It was then said, ‘that gen- 
tlemen love not to play tricks with navigation’ 
much less should the nation play tricks with 
religion. But whether this bill will prevent 
Popery, or not, this will secure the promotions 
of the bishops; it will makethem certain. He 
is not used to speak here, and therefore speaks 
with abruptness. Closes all with his motion 
that the bil may have the same fate others 
have moved for, ‘ not to be committed.’ 

Ser). Maynard. Nothing is more desirable 
than the end of this bill, but to the means to 
attain that end, he knows not how far he can 
consent, or whether at all. But he is not for 
desperate remedies. He would not have any 
thing propounded prejudicial to the crown. 
He has some difficulties upon him, but would 
commit the bill—The Bill was then com- 
mitted, 127 to 88.¢ | 


* This gentleman, in his Growth of Popery, 
expresses himself thus: ‘ That the bishops 
were either the contrivers or promoters of this 
bill, is a scandalous falschood, and devised by 
the authors to throw the odium off from them- 
selves upon the clergy, and (the bills that 
aimed at the ruin of the Church of England 
having miscarried) to compass the same end 
by this defamation. A sufficient warning to 
the Clergy how to be intrigued with the states- 
men for the future !” 

+. ** This notorious Bill,’ as Marvell calls it, 
after being committed, died of neglect, the 
committee either disdaining, or not daring 
publicly, to enter upon it.” Ralph, 
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Debate on Mr, Andrew Marveil's striking 
Sir Philip Harcourt.] March29. Mr. Mar- 
vell, coming up the house to his place, stumb- 


‘ling at sir Philip Harcourt’s foot, in recuvering 


himself, seemed to give sir Philip a box on the 
ear, The Speaker acquainting the house, 
‘That he saw a box on the ear given, and it 
was his duty to inform the house of it,’ this de- 
bate ensued.* 

Mr. Marvell. What passed was through 
great acquaintance and faimiliarity betwixt us. 
He neither gave him an alfront, nor intended 
him any. But the Speaker cast a severe re- 
flection upon him yesterday, when he was out 
of the louse, and he hopes that, as the Speaker 
keeps us in order, he will keep himself in order 
for the future. 

Sir Jukn Ernly. What the Speaker said 
yesterday, was in Marvell’s vindication. If 
these two gentlemen are friends already, he 
would not make them friends, and would let 
the matter go no farther. 

Sir Job. Charlton is sorry a thing of this na- 
ture has happened, and no more sense of it. 
You in the Chair, and a stroke struck! Mar- 
vell deserves fur his reflection on you, Mr. 
Speaker, ta be called in question. You cannot 
do right to the house, unless you question it ; 
and moves to have Marvell sent to the Tower. 

The Speaker. I saw a blow on one side, 
and a stroke on the other. 

Sir Philip Harcourt. Marvell had some 
kind of a stumble, and mine was only a thrust ; 
and the thing was accidental. 

Sir H. Goodrick, The persons have de- 
clared the thing to be accidental, but if done 
in jest, not fit to be done here. He believes 
it an accident, and hopes the house thinks so 


too. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. This does appear, 
that the action for that time was in somc heat. 
He cannot excuse Marvell who made a very 
severe reflection on the Speaker, and since it 
is so enquired, whether you have done your 
duty, he would have Marvell withdraw,’ that 
you may consider of it. or 

Col. Sandys. Marvell has given you trouble, 
and instead of excusing himself, reflects upon 
the Speaker: a strange cunfidence, if not an 
impudence ! 

Mr. Marvell. Was so great a respect to the 
privilege, order, and decency, of the house, 
that he is content to be a sacrifice for it. As 
to the casualty that happened, he saw a seat 
empty, and going to sit in it, his friend put 
him by, in a jocular manner, and what he did 
was of the same nature. So much familiarity 
has ever been between them, that there was 
no heat in the thing. He is sorry he gave an 
offence tothe house. He seldom speaks to 
the house, and if he commit an error, in the 
manner of his speech, being not so well tuned, 
he hopes it is not an offence. Whether out, 
or in the house, he has a respect to the Speak- 
er. But he has been informed, that the 


Henne anathema ease en aaa? aaa aaa ea ee 
* There is no mention of this in the Journal. 
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Speaker resumed something he had said, with 
reflection. He did not think fit: w& complain 
of Mr, Seymour to Mr. are He believes, 
that is not reflective. 

himself with all respect to the house. 
passage with Harcoust was a 
and if you think fit, be will withdraw, and sa- 
crifice himself to the censure of the house. 

Sir Henry Capel. The blow given Harcourt 
was with his bat; the Speaker case his eye 
upon both of them, and both respected him. 
He would not aggravate the thing. Marvell 
submits, and he would have you leave the thing 
as it is. 

Sir Robert Hulmes saw the whole action. 
Marvell fuag about three or fous times with 
his hat, and tben gave Harcourt a bex on the 
ear 


This 


Sir Henry Capel desires, now that his bo- 
nour is concerned, that Holmes may explain, 
whether he saw not Masvell with his bat only 
give Harcourt the stroke ‘ at that time.’ Pos- 
sibly, ‘at another time’ it might be. 

The Speaker. Both Holmes and Capel are 
in the right. But Marvell struck Harcourt so 
home, that his fist, as well as his hat, hit bim. 

Sir R. Howard bopes the house will not have 
Harcourt say, he received a blow, when he has 
not. He thinks what has been said by them 
both sufficient. : 

Mr. Garroway bopes, that, by the debate, 
we shall not make the thing greater than it is. 
Would have them hotb reprimanded for it. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson submits the honour of 
the house to the house. Would have them 
made friends, and give that necessary assur- 
ance to the house, and he, for his part, re- 
mains satished. 

Sir Tho. Meres. By our long sitting toge- 
ther, we lose, by our fomilianity snd acquaint- 
ance, the decencies of the house. has seen 
500 in the house, and people very orderly; 
not so much as to read a letter, or set up a 
foot. One could scarce know any body in the 
house, but him that spoke. He would have 
the Speaker declare that order ought to be 
kept; but as to that gentiewnan (Marvell) to 
rest satisfied. 

Address to the King concerning Alliances. } 
Sir John Trevor reported the Address to his ma- 
Jesty, which is as follows: 

“ We your majesty'’s most loyal subjects, the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, in parliament 
assembled, do, with unspeakable joy aad com- 
fort, present our humble thanks to your majesty, 
for your majesty’s gracious acceptance of our 
late Address, and that your maj. was pleased, 
in your princely wisdom, to express vour con- 
currence in opinion with your two houses, in 
reference to the preservation of the Spanish 
Netherlands: and we do, with most earnest 
and repeated desires, implore your majesty, 
that you would be pleased to take timely care 
to prevent those dangers that may arise to 
these kingdoms, by the great power of the 
French king, and the progress he daily makes 
wm those Netherlands, and other places: and 


desires to comport: 
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therefore that your maj. would not defer the 
entering into. such Alliances as may attain 
thuse ends. And in case it shall happen that 
in pursuance of such alliances, your ma). shall 
be engaged ia a war with the Freach king, we 
hold ourselves obliged, and do, with all bumili- 
ty and chearfulness, assure your majesty, that 
your moss loyal subjects shall always be ready, 
upon the signification thereof in parliament, 
fully, and froma time to time, to assist your maj. 
with such Aids and Supplies, as, by the diving 
assistance, may enable your majesty to prose- 
cute the same with success. All which we do 
most buinbly offer your majesty as the unani- 
niwus sense and desire of the whole nation.” 

Debute on the Address.) Sir John Eraly. 
You are already in Alliances defensive, and 
farther alliances must be war, and so you will 
expose yourselves to depredarions of the French 
at ses, upom your merchant-ships, and give 
the French a million by putting the king upon 
this Address. He declares, that the king’s 
entering into farther Alliances is a war. 

Mr. Sec. Williamsun. The question is, whe- 
ther this addition of ‘ farther Alliances’ in this 
Address be a repetition, or to make the former 
address more eficctual? the widdle period of 
he paper is quite other matter, which was 

id by, aud set aside by the house. ‘ To 
preserve the Netherlands from the growing 
power of France, and to enter into stricter 
Alliances for that purpose.’: He begs leave 
only to observe that exception for a question, 
and to leave it vut. 

Sir Tho. Meres. This Address is not good 
sense if it has not reference to the former, and 
the king cannot but think of the former. We 
are told, ‘ That stricter Alliances import war Dy 
but if any thing saves Flanders, it will be 
‘ stricter Alliances ;’ and be doubts not but 
that the parliament having resolved it, it wall 
be of weight. He will not say what alliances 
the king should enter into, but doubts not but 
they will be good when made. oo, 

Mr. Vaughan. Is not our men going into 
France as much a declaration of war, as the 
motion of sending money into Germany? He 
would agree to the Address. 

Mr. Powle expects no farther Answer from 
the king. The design of the house is to give 
the king thanks for what he thinks 90. This 
goes no farther than the other Address, and ex- 
tends not the thing at all. It is said, tbat this 
will incense the French king into a present war 
with us; but this only enables the king for a 
present war, if there shall be occasion. When 
the world knows that the king and his people 
are together, he is as formidable as any king; 
and he would agree to the Address. j 

Col. Birch was not at the drawing up of this 
address, and therefore it is not a brat of his 
own, to be fond of it. He takes the Address 
to be good. The king said,‘ He agreed with 
the opinion of the house of commons,’ and you 
thank the king for agreeing with your opinion, 
and you desire him ‘ not to defer entering into 


Alliances, &c.’ It has been said, ‘ This puts 
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a force upon the king, presently to do it.’ Bat 
this shows the opinion ef the house, and their 
zeal in it. ‘ From time to time’ we will stand 
by the kmg. He never sew, but when things 
came on unitedly, it was the likeliest way to 
be quiet. What hes this great men on the 
other side of the water done? the jealousies he 
has sown between the king and ‘his people ‘have 
given brim that confidence. Its said, « That 
ships are not ready, aud therefore such @ de- 
claration of the king, as we desire in the Ad- 
dress, is improper.’ But he believes that the 
danger was as much for want of ships 18 
months since, as now, when we would have 
re money for ships, and it was not accepted. 
ow, or never, is the time to let the king of 
Franoe see, that breaches are made up between 
the king and his people. 

The Address was agreed to by the house ; 
the question for its being recommitted being 
carried in the negative, 131 to 122. 

Debate on the Bill for preserving the Protes- 
tant Religion.) April-4. A Bill fromthe lords 
was read, entitled,‘ An Act for preserving of 
the Protestant Religion, and the ‘more effectual 
conviction and prosecution of Popish Recu- 
sants,’* : 

Mr. Sacheverell. This bill from the lords is a 
toleration of Popery, and puts but 12d. a Sun- 
day difference betwixt the best Protestant, 
and severest Papmst. The lords:sent us a Bill 
lately, wherein they thought fit to transfer the 
king’s Supremacy into other hands ;+ to take 
it away, unless the king undergo a: Test, &c. 
By this bill, the parliament may be chosen 


Papists, for the sheriffs and mayors: may be so 


too: though Catholics may not, and are 
under an incapacity, ‘yet another person, their 
deputy, may, who may set aside all but 
| anists. It sets aside all the laws against 
Popery, but the Act for the Fest; and 
any man may act three months without a test ; 
_ end your work may be done in that time. 
The bil: intends to put Protestant Recusants 
into a worse condition than the Popish: b 
express words in the bill, he is subject to all 
the penalties the Popish are. The laws have 
declared Priests and Jesnits dangerous to the 
government, and yet they shall not suffer 
death, &c. He fears not the danger of this bill, 
in this king’s time, but, hereafter, one inctin- 
able to Popery will not execute the Priests 
and Jesuits. This bill is a bare toleration of 
Popery, and he would throw it out.’ 


a ee 

* “ This bill, with a most plausible title, had 
B most icious tendency. Et had an -easy 
and undisputed passage through the house of 
lords, but from the commons it met with very 
different treatment.” Ralph. | 

+ The Bill. for edueating the children of the 
Royal Family, &c. See p. 858. 

t “ Nosooner was it read, than-a Member 
rose up, and, in a short speech, anmasked it so 
effectually, that a second mowed, ‘ that it 
might not only be thrown out; but with some 
particular mark of infamy.’ The question be- 


Mr. Gurrowcy 16 glad to see, that the zeal of 
the house will embrace nothing of this natere. 
We may, by it, see the influence of the Popish 
lords in their heuse. He rises to second the 
motion. 

Mr. Walltems desires that the question upon 
the bill may net be ne suddenly. He would 
see any gentleman, that will speak for the bill. 

Lord Obrien desires that something of rhe 
bill may be retamed, which is the title of the 
bill only: something, as a mark, that you 
throw not owt barely ‘ a Bill of Popery.’ 

Sir Tho. Meres. If you throw peng bill, 
then read your own Bill of Popery: would ob- 
serve, two years, and above, to pass most 
things in this bill. Your bill is firm, and 
strong, and good, These in the lords bill are 
sigit, and good for nothing : to destroy all 
your laws against Popery, in one dill ! What- 
ever 18 good in this bill, is in yoers ; and this is 
te choak all you did gued in that. Posterity 
will be fully satisfied of it. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry would not, by too quick 
a severity, lay aside this bill. Te throw this 
bill out, and immediately to send up your own 
to the lords, is ‘not the way to have it pass ; 
the Popish lords sitting in that house. He 
hopes that, in time, so preat jealousies may 
pass over; but it is a great encouragement to 
the Catholies, for such a ‘body to standby 
them, and the king of France’s provocation ; 
therefore ‘would not throw the bill out. 

Sir Tho. Lee has reason to believe, that our 
sharp bill against Popery will'‘be reyected ‘by 
the fords, because we have rejected theirs 
of Tdleration. Lord Clarendon’s bill of ba- 
nishment passed in two or three days, and yet 
was laid by, as thisis moved to be. He fears 
that this may have the same fate, end would 
throw it-ont. 

‘Sir John Mallet hopes gentlemen will not 
wonder, ?f his zeal against this-bill be not equal 
to others, in throwing it out. This bill has a 
disarming the Recusauts in it. He likes the 
clause of educating their children; but, as 
for repealing the Statute of Mortmain, he 
likes not that. 

‘Sir Harbottle Grimstone. On the bill from 
the lords for establishing of Protestant Minis- 
ters in England, lately sent us down, when he 
differed ‘from the lords judgment, he suspected 
bis own. -He believes gentlemen design mend- 
ing this bill, to attain the end; but when it 
comes back, it will prove an unsavoury thing, 
stuck with a primrose. He would lay it aside. 
We are told of ‘ the danger that we may iri 
it in a'thin house, as-we did the Sale of the 
Fee-farm Rents.’ It is not possible to -bé 
rmagined, that a bill of this natare could come 
from the lords, to repeal all the Jaws against 
Popery. Tf our laws were executed, there 


ing called for, -a‘third demanded, ‘ That they 
would ‘stay a while, to see whether there was 
any man to be found hardy enough to speak 
one word for it.” Which no man presumed to 
do.” Ralph. - - 3 
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would not have been this growth of Popery ; 
and he fears the danger will be greater. As 
tor ‘breeding the children of Papists,’ we 
have laws in force for that; they ought not to 
have the education of them ; that 1s already 
provided for. He wishes a law would be sent 
us from the lords, that the good laws we have 
already may be put in execution. Is this the 
way to prevent Popery? We may as soon 
make a good tan out of a pig's tail, as a good 
bill out of this. 

Sir John Hanmer. Our David against this 
Goliath ; our bill against the lords bill, Ours 
will go up to the lords triumphant in throwing 
out this, and warm your party in the lords 
house. 

Sir 1m. Coventry will only say this one little 
thing, that the readiness of the house of com- 
mops to throw a bill out, without debate, is not 
usual : this bill being, seemingly, only to feel 
vur pulse for a Toleration. He is not afraid 
of the success of our bill with the lords. 
When the nation sees the zeal of this house 
against Popery, it will put courage into magis- 
trates, to put the laws in execution. Would 
Nor give it the countenance of a debate but 
throw it out. 

Mr. Sacheverell would have something on 
our books, not only of the title of the Bill; 
but something that it meant a Tolerution of 
Popery. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. The bill has so good a 
title, that it would be a reflection upon us to 
cast it out, upon our books: but he would 
cause some entry to be made, ‘ That finding, 
upon reading the bill, that je repealed many 
laws against Popery,: we have thrown it out.” 

The Speaker proposes this to be upon your 
books, viz. ‘ That a bill coming from the lords, 
so entitled, was rejected at the first reading.’ 
That is the ordinary way of entry. But if you 
please to let it be thus, viz. ‘ The house, upon 
reading and opening the bill, sent from the 
lords, entitled, &c. Roding it much otherwise, 
have rejected it.’ 

Mr. Waller. If we enter it so, this will teach 
the lords to make notes upon our bills. If we 
do this, it will remain upon record. Would 
have you content yourselves with a nem. con. 
in throwing out the bill, and have it so entered. 

Sir Juin Trevor. When we send such a bill 
up to the lords, he would have the lords do so 

us. 

Resolved, ‘‘ That the Entry be made as the 
Speaker proposed, viz. Upon reading the said 
bill, and opening the substance thereof to the 
house, it appeared to be much different from 
the title; and thereupon the house, nem. con. 
rejected the same.*—The house then read, the 


* “ It was rejected, with this censure added 
inthe Journal; ‘ Because the body of the Bill 
was contrary to the Title.’ A method of pro- 
ccecding so totally different from the stated rules 
of intercourse between the two houses, that 
nothing but the crimes of the bill could have 
rendered it excusable.” Ralph. 


Srd time, their own Bill for suppressing the 
Growth of Popery; aad sent it up to the lords 
for their concurrence. 

Lhe King’s Message for an Adjournment. | 
April 11. Mr. Sec. Williamson delivered to 
the house the following Message from his ma- 
jesty: , 

“C, R. His majesty, having considered your 
last Address, and finding some late alteration 
in the affairs abroad, thinks it necessary to put 
you in mind, that the only way to prevent the 
danger which may arise to these kingdoms, 
must be, by putting his majesty timely in con- 
dition to make such fitting preparations, as 
may enable him to do what may be most for 
the security of them. And if, fur this reason, 
you shall desire to sit any longer time, the 
king is content you adjourn now, before Easter, 
and mect again suddenly after, to ripen this 
matter, and to perfcct some of the most neces- 
sary Bills now depending.” . 

Debate thereon.}. Mr. Sec. Williamson. He 
said, ‘ adjourn ;’ but the king means, by short 
adjournments, to Oct. to have the parlament 
within call, upon emergencies. 

Lord Cavendish. The king, in his Message, 
does siguify * an alteration in aftairs ;’ but not 
what, nor what influence it bas had, or change 
upon his council, When he does, we shall do 
what the king can desire of us, upon this oc- 
casion, Till then, we arc not ripe fur the 
matter. 

Mr, Stockdale. ‘ To sit after Easter to ripen 
things ;’ that is, in plain English, to grant 
Money. 

Mr. Stanhope, It is not possible that any 
reasonable time can dispatch the bills depend- 
ing before us; and the bing may suffer, by the 
Commissioners not putting the act for the Tax 
in execution, by their stay here, and 500 of us 
being reduced to 140. It 1s not parliamentary, 
nor safe, to sit with so few; and he would 
move the king for a recess for some longer 
time. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson knows not whether he 
did express himself clear enough. He said, 
‘ The king intended a recess by adjourament;’ 
and though the king means not so as to sit till 
Qct. yet, by short adjournments, to meet as 
occasion should require. 

Mr. Powle cannot concur with the motion, 
to meet again atter Easter. The session al- 
ready has been a great labour to us, and our 
Occasions require our présence ; and he desires 
to have no other meeting, for few will attend 
it, being gone into the country. On the other 
side, this Message from the hing respects our 
Address, concerning the French king’s Great- 
ness. If the king has entered into Alliances, 
and if he declared them, he would assist the 
king to support them. As for the other bills, 
they may keep till Oct, by adjourament. He 
wwould not have the house make an Address to 
the king, as if we affect sitting, But he be- 
licves, 1f there be occasion for us to meet, men 
will be ready to come up, upon reasanabie 
Summons. 
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son, It puts him to a stand. 


bers. 
plained. 


Col. Birch cannot make the Messages agree 
He remembers our Ad- 
dress; and, to be clear, would have this Mes- 
sage, by word of mouth by the secretary, en- 
tered, with that on paper, into our books, as 
Adjournment must be 
with a house; and the Message says, we are 
If it be cleared, that no 
business 1s to be done, then we may sit more 


with one another. 


an explanation of it. 
to do no business. 


quietly at home. 2 
- Sir John Ernly. There was not an appre- 
hension of the loss of Flanders, till this repulse 
of the prince of Orange at the battle of Mont- 
cassel. Reparation now will not be season- 
ably asked. The king has neither stores, nor 
money, nor ships: 20 or 30 privateers may 
easily burn all our ships, and master the 
Channel. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The Message does not 
speak to press you to any thing; but it lays 
before you the king’s condition, and that he 
will take his measures according to the pro- 
portion that you will help him. Your Ad- 
dress is, § That you will stand by him in such 
Alliances as he shall make, &c.’ 
the king make alliances with one hand, and 
offend with the other, and be not provided with 
defence ! a man would have his servant go a 
journey, but will not have him engage in it, 
till he be provided with boots and horses, &c. 
Make what use of it you please. 

Sir Edm, Jennings would request from the 
king an adjournment, for some short time, to 
perfect: the bills depending; that the world 
pee not say, we have passed the Money-Bills, 
and no more. He would have something en- 
tered on the Journal, that there may be nothing 
reflecting upon us, as passing Money-Bills, and 
no more. 

Mr. Hopkins, Are we assured that that 
servant whom Coventry spoke of would go that 
journey, when he has boots and horse provided 

im? 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Would it be wisdom in 
the king to tell you what journey he would go, 
or that he would go a journey, without being 
provided for it? 

_Mr. Boscawen would not have us address the 
king to_meet soon again, upon account of the 
bills. Et seems, it is not a fit time, or place, to 
tell you ifany thing be done, as to your Ad- 
dress, here. If the king intends to give an 
Answer to the Address, then we may meet, but 
not as to the Bills; and he would address the 
king accordingly. . 

Sir Philip Warwick. It is the king’s great 
wisdom, that he gives you no more light, in his 
Answer to your Address, It looks like a 
night-piece, under that shade which is fitting 


for it. If we will give no Supplies, till the king 


Vor. IV, 
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Sir Tho. Lee. What with the writing, and 
the verbal Message delivered by sec. William- 
If there be a ne- 
cessity for taking arms immediately, then there 
may he a proclamation to call up your mem- 
Hle would have the Message farther ex- 


But what if 
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make such engagements, &c. we put him upon 
hardships; and if we vote farther engagements 
to supply him, he knows not how the country 
will take ic. 

Sir Henry Capel. When the king sends us 
word ‘ that there is an Alteration of affairs,’ 
he would take some notice of it in our buoks, 
with some Resolution upon it. He would pass 
a vote, ‘ That, because the king is convinced, 
by the defeat of the prince of Orange, that he 
should make Alliances, &c.’ And therefore 
this Vote is pursuant to our former Addresses. 

Sir Henry Ford kuows not what farther se- 
curity we can give the king, in this case, than 
we have dune. He would address, ‘ That we 
humbly accept of the king’s intimation of a 
short Adjournment.’ For our preservation, if 
our house was on fire, we would give some, to 
save all. 

Sir Juhn Hotham knows it his duty never 
to suspect the king; but has reason to suspect 
elsewhere. The Address before was, * That 
we hold ourselves obliged in prosecuting such 
Alliances, &c."to assist the king.’ If gentle- 
men would speak clear out, neither his estate 
nor person should be spared, whilst he has a 
drop of blood, or a penny in his purse, to sup- 
port them. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The king doubts not 
the constancy of thishouse. The king of Spain 
has good Alliances. The Hollander is firm to 
him, and he has great engagements. Valen- 
ciennes and St. Omers are taken, and were 
not provided for, and yet no failing in the Alli- 
ances. You will come too late, ‘ with lives 
and fortunes,’ if you engage the king in a war, 
before he be provided for it. The thing is, let 
us consider, whether we be safe at home, be- 
fore we go abroad: that we be provided with 
stores and neccysaries, 

Sir Wm. Coventry. The matter is, the king 
seems to think that affairs are so altered abroad, 
that it is necessary we should be stricter in the 
matter we desired of hitn. He seems to inti- 
mate, that he is not in a condition to do what 
we desire of hin, and expects something from 
us, according to our promise, in the Addresses, 
‘to aid and assist him.’ Now the question is, 
How far we should go forwarder? If we were 
not at the end of a session, he would never 
stick at it. But moving for a tax, now gentle- 
men are gone down, and after an intimation 
from the king, ‘ that we should mse suddenly,’ 
there is so much consequence in such a sur- 
prize, that he will never move you to it. We 
hear abroad, with both ears, of the prince of 
Orange’s ill success; but he hopes your Ad- 
dress has heartened the confederates; and, 
the king complying, he would be loth the thing 
should fall flat in our hands, Hie would be 
loth the French counsellors should s:y to the 
king, ‘ They that advised you, shrink and 
slacken their hands.’ He would not therefore 
strengthen those French counsellors—Would 
not be thought so pusillanimous a nation, that, 
when, three weeks ayo, we addressed the king, 
on this success of the French, we should shrink 
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from it. The more the danger is, it is ten times 
more unecessary that you should do something ; 
and it is never too late, till all be gone. He is 
raw and imperfect in what to move; but wishes, 
from his soul, this Message had been sent 3 
daysago. You have giventthe king Money for 
$0 Ships, and that cannot be laid out for that 
purpose under 3 years. He hears it talked of, 
* that Oct. may be soun enough to meet again.’ 
But the day before to-morruw is not soon 
enough, You are in danger ot being lost be- 
fore Oct. If it concur with the le of the 
house, he would make no scruple to move, 
«That the king may have power to make use 
of soine part of that Money, with our promise 
to reimburse it again, upon this occasion.’ 
The king seems to be willing we should sit 
after Easter, that we may be witnesses, in a 
sbort ume, how far he has gone in our Ad- 
dresses; and hopes he meant to ripen that 
matter, that you may be witnesses he has 
done his utmost. He desires we may adjourn 
before Easter, with this reservation, ‘ That, if 
the king see cause sooner than Oct. he may 
call us by proclamation, at 20 days notice, te 
give him farther aid.’ A little of that already 
given may help him and the confederates. A 
little money may go a great way: but he will 
not go farther than 200,000/. 

Sir Tho. Lee. As for the motion of 200,000/, 
it is not possible to be done; for you must 
* have a prorogation for altering the day in the 
Tax-bill; as it may be of dangerous conse- 
quence, for the lords to do it. The king may 
destroy your Adjournment by proclamatiun. 
He is informed there must be a special act of 

arliament for doing it, viz. for calling that par- 

lament in the interval of adjournment, 
Sir Eliub Harvey. Is our Fleet, that we have 
given money to let out, and the Excise, a se- 
cret tothe king of France? And is not that 
making war? Can the Ficet go incognito? He 
would bave nothing said of secrecy. If occasion 
be, we may meet particularly on that account. 
and none else. 

Sir The. Lee. Tt is said, ‘ We should meet 
after Easter, in relation to Public Bills ;’ but he 
1s against it, unless, withal, the Money-Bills 
may lie on the table. We speaks against the 
offer of any Public Bills whatever. We are 
embarrassed in foreign business, and all for 
want of confidence, lest the money should be 
for some ill intent, and’ not have the direct 
fruit of it. If, on the other hand, we show 
coldness or tergiversation in the house, it is 
the ruin of us all, He is in suspense what to 
do, and how. Ile could have wished the pa- 

_per from the king had been sent sooner. He 
shall, for the present, move, ‘ to consider the 
thing farther to-morrow morning.’ The Pa- 
per has been considered, and well weighed, by 
the king’s council; he would do so too here: 
and hopes we shall do like Englishmen.—The 
farther debate was adjourned till to-morrow. 

_ April 12. After having resumed the ad- 
journed debate on the king’s Alessage, it was 
resolved, ‘ That a Clause be added to the Bill 
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for continuing the additional Duty of Excise, 
to enable his majesty to borrow 200,000/. at 
7 per cent. 

Resolved also, * That the Thanks of this 
house be presented to his majesty, for laying 
before them his majesty’s sense of the posture 
of affairs abroad ; and to let his majesty know, 
that, in order to his majesty’s Preparations, in 
pursuance of the Address of this house, for the 
Safety of the Kingdom, they have provided a 
security of 200,000/. And that whatsoever of 
that sum shall be expended according!y, shall 
be by them reimbursed: and whensoever the 
posture of his majesty’s affairs shall require 
their attendance in parliament, they will be 
ready to aid and assist him, as the nature of 
his majesty’s Affairs shall require.” And a@ 
Committee was appointed to draw up an Ad- 
dress, pursuant to the said Vote.” 

The Commons’ further Address respecting Al- 
liances.| April 13. Sir John Trevor reported 
the Address, which was read, and agreed to 
by the house, and is as follows : 

«© May it please your most excellent majesty ; 
We, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the commons in this present parhament 
assembled, do, with great satisfaction of inind, 
observe the regard your majesty is pleased to 
express to our former Addresses, by intimating 
to us the late Alteration in Affairs abroad ; 
and do return our most humble Thanks for 
your majesty’s gracious offer made to us there- 
upon, in your last Message. And having taken 
a serious deliberation of the same, and of the 
Preparations your majesty hath therein inti- 
mated to us, were fitting to be made, in order 
to these public ends, we have, for the present, 
provided a security in a Bill for an additional 
Duty of Excise, upon which your majesty may 
raise the sum of 200,000/. And if your maj. 
shall think fit to call us together again, for 
this purpose, in some short time after Easter, 
by anv public signification of your majesty’s 
pleasure commanding our attendance, we shall, 
HL Our next meeting, not only be ready to re- 
imburse your majesty what sums of money shall 
be expended upon such extraordinary Prepa- 
rations, as shall be made in pursuance of oar 
tormer Addresses; but shall likewise, with 
most chearful hearts, proceed both then, and 
at all other times, to furnish your maj. with so 
large proportions of Assistances and Supplies, 
upon this occasion, as may give your majesty, 
and the whole world, an ample testimony of 
our loyalty and affection to your majesty’s ser- 
vice; and may enable your majesty, by the 
help of Almighty God, to maintain such stricter 
Alliances, as you shall have entered into, 
against all opposition whatsoever.” 

The King’s Answer.] April 16. Mr. Sec. 
Williamson delivered the following Message 
from his majesty : 

“C, R, Lis majesty, having considered the 
Answer of this house to his last Message, about 
enabling him to make fitting Preparations for 
the security of these kingdoms, finds by it, 


That they have only enabled him to borrow 


~ 
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200,000/. upon a Fund given him for other 
uses: his majesty desires, therefore, the house 
should know, and hopes they will always be- 


for attaining those great ends we hare formerly 


represented to your majesty®. 
Lhe Parliament adjourned.| The king had 


lieve of him, that not only that Fund, but any! no sooner reccived this Address, but finding 


other within his power, shall be engaged to the 
utmost for preservation of his kingdoms.—But 
as his majesty’s concition is, (which, he doubts 
not, but 1s as well known to this house as to 
himself) he must tell them plainly, that, with- 
out a sum of 600,000/. or credit for such a 
sum upon new Funds, it will not be possible 
for him to speak or act those things which 
should answer the ends of their several Ad- 
dresses, without exposing the kingdoms to 
much greater dangers.—His majesty does far- 
ther acquaint them, that, having done his part, 
and laid the true state of things before them, 
he will not be wanting to use the best means 
for the safety of his people, which his present 
condition is capable of.” 

Another Address from the Commons.] The 
Commons fell into an immediate consideration 
or an Anewer to the above Message, and after 
ashort debate, acrecd to the fulluwing Ad- 
dress : 

_ “ May it please your “najesty; Your ma- 
Jesty’s most loyal and dutina subjects, the 
comimous, in this present partiamen: acsembled, 
having considered your majesty’s last Mecsage, 
and the gracious expressions therein containes, 
for employing your who:e Revenue, at any 
time to raise Money for the preservation of 
your majesty’s kingdoms, do find great cause 
to return our most humble Thanks for the 
same; and to desire your my)j. to rest assured, 
that you shall find as much duty and affection 
in us, as can he expressed by a most loyal 
people to a most gracious sovereign. And 
whereas your maj. is pleased to signify to us, 
‘That the sum ot 200,000/. is not sufficient, 
without farther Supplies, to enable your maj. 
to speak and act those things which are desired 
by your people,’ we humbly take leave to ac- 
quaint your majesty, that, many of our mem- 
bers being (upon an expectation of Adjourn- 
ment before Easter) gone into their several 
countries, we cannot think it parliamentary, 
in their absence, to take upon us the granting 
of Money; but do therefore desire your maj. 
to be pleased, that this house may adjourn it- 
self for such short sime (before the sum of 
200,0002. can be expended) as your maj. shall 
think fit; and, by your royal proclamation, 
command the attendance of all our members 
at the day of meeting: by which time, we 
hope your maj. may have so formed your af- 
fairs, and fixed your Alliances, in pursuance of 
our former Addresses, that your maj. may be 
graciously pleased to impart them to us in 
parliament.—And we no ways doubt, but, at 
our next assembling, your maj. will not only 
meet with a compliance in the Supply your 
maj. desires, but with all such assistances, as 
the posture of your affairs shall require: in 
confidence whereof, we hope your maj. will be 
encouraged in the mean time to speak and act 


the Money Bills ready, the same evening, he 
came suddenly to the house of peers, and being 
seated on his throne with the usual solemnity, 
he sent for the commons, and gave his royal 
assent to the several Bills presented to him. 
Atter which the Lord Chancellor, by his ma- 


jesty’s command, acquainted the two houses, 


that they had leave to adjourn themselves tll 
the 2ist of May next. : 

The Parliament meet.] May 21. The par- 
liament met, according to his majesty’s procla- 
mation. The king made no Speech, but or- 
dered one of the Secretaries to acquaint the 
house of commons, ** That he would have thein 
consider the substance of his last Message as 
soon as they could; for that he intended a re- 
cess very suddenly.” 

Debate on the King’s Message respecting Al- 

Lances.} It was then moved, that the king's 
last Message be read. 
’ Mr. Sucheverell, We has not heard the 
Message, for he was not here when the Ad- 
dress was made; but, if he understands it 
night, the Message seems to be, and he hopes 
itis, ‘for Alliances, Mc.’ that when we came 
back, we might see our Money laid out; be- 
tore we came hither again. Before we come 
to A Qvestion, several things are to be takeu 
Into Consideration; as, whether the nation may 
a by peace, before we think of war; 
and how far either is for England's interest ? 
And, if gentlemen enter into debate, what our 
interest is, then it is time to speak, whether to 
give, or not; and how much. He would know, 
what Alliances we have made since we met 
last, and whether the Money be laid out ac- 
cording to your intention. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. If Alliances are made, or 
not made, they are not to be talked of in public. 
The king has Alliances with Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden, and many others. He would know 
what Sacheverell means. 

Mr. Sacheverell. If the case stands there, 
he would know what new Alliances have been 
made. He thinks the nation may be pre- 
served without expence of btood, or treasure. 
He proposes, fairly and calmly, that the thing 
may be opened, and that we may take the 
safest and securest way for the nation, either 
by peace or war. Unless such Alliances are 
made as we addressed for, it is in vain to make 
war, and run into hazard with potent neigh- 


* « Tf Don Bernard de Solinae, the Spanish 
minister at London is to be depended on, the 
king was so angry with these Addresses against 
France, that he called the authors of them, 
‘A Company of Rogues.’ It appears in sir 
Win. Temple’s Memoirs, that Don Bernard 
made no secret of this story to his friends in 
the house of commons; winch his majesty so 
highly resented, that he ordered him to depart 


such things, as your maj, shall judge necessary | the kingdom within certain days.” Ralph. 
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bours, as we did before, when we wanted alli- 
ances. He moves, that we may vo into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, for the more free 
and full debate of the thing ; and that it may 
be scanned where our interest lies. As to 
France’s growing greatness, it being greater 
than is consistent with the interest of England, 
he would know how he came by that power, 
that, as he has it, he may be reduced back 
again. As to his number of shipping, his 
purse is too big for us; and if an Alliance 
with Holland be not secured, we can never 
combat both their fleets. It-is the interest of 
Holland to be ready to jor with us, and we with 
them ; and, if joined, France can never come 
up to us, in nuinber or furce; and so we may 
aah the Netherlands. He would have the 

ouse go into a grand committee, fairly and 
calmly to debate of Alliances; and if that 
way will not do, he will go what way you please. 
_ Mr. Sec, Williamson. He is not against the 
motion, if the thing were not already done. 
We are off of that ‘ of Alliances.’ It has been 
already debated, and addressed to the king, 
and a return of Answer upon it; and the mat- 
ter is gone beyond debating. The last return 
from the king to your Address, was, ‘ He would 
do what you advised him; and without such a 
sum of money, or credit for it, he could not 
speak nor act the request of your Addresses.’ 
This being a continuation of parliament, Sache 
verell’s motion is over entirely. The quesaon 
is, plainly and nakedly, What will yea do? in 
matter of Alliances, the king tells you, ‘ He 
cannot act nor speak of it, without being far- 
ther in a condition of owning it abroad.’ And 
the thing can adinit of no other Answer than 
is already given by the king. 

Sir Win. Coventry hopes no time has been 
lost, since we met last; and hopes that what 
we then desired is done, though not told us in 
what manner. He ‘tinds himself to have the 
same inclinations he had before, and has ever 
since persisted in them, and hopes he shall 
hever waver. The thingis rightly stated. To 
enquire what Alliances we have entered into, 
since we met last, is nut our question; or whe- 
ther peace be properly Alliances; but our pre- 
sent purpose is, whether the Alliances, that 
require the assistance of the house to maintain 
them, are proportionable to our ends in our 
Address; and if they appear to be so, he will 
then not be wanting to support them. It has 
been said, ‘ The matter requires more time to 
finish, than this intermission of 5 weeks.’ But 
our first Address was a longer time before than 
since the recess. He has heard, that the Triple 
Alliance was inade in 5 days, when Holland 
had peace, and no more necd of our alliance 
than France had. Can any man think that 
Mfolland requires your Alliance less now, than 
when they were in peace? he cannot imagine 
it hard, in time of war, to admit of a confe- 
derate, the Triple Alliance being done in 5 
days. The king’s ministers know their time 
best; therefore we mentioned no time for our 

recess; and, by the time we met, we expected 
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Alliances to be made; and we needed not 
have met, if Alliances were not fit to be de- 
clared, nur ripe to be told us; being not fit to 
alarm our neighbours, but so that all may 
enter into the war together; for it is feared it 
should alarm France. It it were in his choice, 
he would rather have him alarmed tn summer 
than ain winter, when his armies are in the 
field, and employed. In winter, the French 
king has no other employment. Is it a less 
alarm to give money to support Alhiances, than 
to declare war ? if Alliances are not made, we 
are come too soon, Perhaps a post or two 
may ripen Alliances fit for inparting; and 
moves to adjourn to Thursday. 

Sir John Ernly hears it said, ‘ If we are en- 
tered into war, we know what to give.’ The 
king tells you, ¢ he cannot stir one step farther 
without 600,000/.’ He wishes that Alliances 
might be made without blood; but he under- 
stands them not. With Spain you cannot 
make one step farther thanis upon you a! 
ready, but what must produce blood. that 
step is a war. He coines not 4ere to ask 
moncy, but we cannot be insensible of our 


own weakness. We “ant ships and stores, 
and the king has weed all his credit, but cannot 


get any thing !rom the city, but doubtful an- 
swers fem the lord mayor. There are 42 
shigs ready, and there are 30 more preparing ; 
and if all you have given had been in ready 
money, there could not have bcen taken a 
better course: all 30 ready in 12 weeks; and 
stores, as far as credit will go, are taken care 
for; and if, in this case you are in at this 
present time, you will go farther, you must 
assist the king.—Whereas gentlemen say, 
You are, as to ships, in as pood a posture as 
you were a year ago, he knows that Pe are 
forced to beg press-warrants, by reason of many 
seamen being gonc out, having no other em- 
ployinent than in merchant-ships. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The king says, ‘ without 
a Fund of 600,000/. he cannot act nor speak, 
&c.’ And we cannot farther urge the thing, 
unless we give the king a reason for what we 
advise. Jtis the happiness of the kingdom, 
that the king either by reason brings us to his 
opinion, or we bring him to ours in this thing. 
Mr, Mallet. All we dois insignificant, if we 
know not what Alliances are made. The 
king may ‘ act and speak” out, if he pleases; 
and we may have assurance mutual, that it 3s 
to support the Protestant cause. 

Sir Tho. Littleton remembers, Grotius says, 
in bis book ‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,’ on the 
causes of making war, ‘ If a prince makes ex- 
traordinary preparations, or any thing tending 
to it, it is not only a just cause for bis nee 
bouring prince to arm, for jealousy of his 
safety, but, unless he desists that preparation, 
to make war upon him.’ The use he makes 
of it is this; that the king of France has a vigi- 
lant council, and a watchful eye upe the king, 
and our Messages to bim, and his Answers, 
and on the king’s demand of 600,000/. When 
this was on foot, it is not to be imagined but 
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that this expostulation being made, either the 
French ministers are told, that this is not 
agninst France, or are lett doubtful where it is 
intended. Why, then, is this darkness to the 
king’s subjects, when the matter is clear to the 
king of France one way or the other?—The 
further debate was then adjourned to the 23d. 

The King’s Speech to the Commons at White- 
hall, respecting Alliances.) May 23. The 
king sent for the commons to Whitehall, and 
made the following Speech: 

« Gentlemen ; i have seat for you hither, 
that I might prevent those mistakes and dis- 
trusts which f fact some are ready to make, 
us if I baa called you together only to get 
Morcy from you for other uses than you wauld 
have it employed.—I do assure you, upon the 
word of a king, that you shall not repent any 
trust you repose in me, for the safety of my 
kingdoms; and I desire you to believe, 1 would 
not break my credit with you.—But as I have 
already told you, That it will not be possible 
forme to speak or act those things, which 
should answer the ends of your several Ad- 
dresses, without exposing my kingdoms to 
much greater dangers; so I declare to you 
again, that I will neither hazard my own safety, 
nor yours, until I be in a better condition than 
Iam able to put myself, both to defend my 
subjects, and offend my enemics.—I do farther 
assure you, that I have not lust one day since 
your last meeting, in doing all I can tor our 
defence; and I fell you plainly, it shall be your 
fault, and not mine, if our security be not suth- 
ciently provided fur.”* 

Debute on the King’s Speech.] As soon as 
the commons returned to their house they pro- 
ceeded to: take the king's Speech into con- 
deration. 

Sir Edw. Bainion. Were are two things 
before you, Money and Alliances. He is so 
much dissatisfied that we did precipitately 
enter into Money, that, he believes, if it had 
not been done, you would bave had Alliances 
before now. He is for Alliances, but not upon 
implicit faith. No one man is certain of every 
thing. The French ambassadors were civilly 
treated ; and, they say, had a gond desert at 
parting, when they were lately here. There is 
& truce proposed at Nimeguen; and we have 
@ potent neighbour upon us. He would have 
US go into a grand committee ; not because 
one, two, or three may speak twice, but not 


* “ Had the word of a king never been for- 
éited, it is reasonable to suppose, that, upon 
this great occasion, it would have been taken : 
or, if all appearances had not been utterly 
irreconcileable with these professions, those 
who contended so warmly for the end, must 
have granted the means, But, as the case was, 
hana was bot only countenanced but ap- 
plauded ; and the majority, both of the parlia- 
ment and people, acted as if there was more 
reason to. dread the designs of their own mo- 
narch, than even of his brother of France.” 
Ralph. ad S 
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precipitately to jump into Money. He would 
be informed by freedom of debate, which, by 
order of parliament, isnot to be restrained in 
@ committee to speak but once. For Alliances, 
in the first place ; and what Alliances are to 
be entered into, that the whole kingdom, as 
one man, may be against him that shall advise 
the contrary. He means ¢ this house.’ 

[ Exception was taken at his words, “ rise as 
One man, &c.” | 

Sir Tho. Mcres, Bainton said not a word 
of war, in what he said. ‘If any single man 
dare advise Alliances, contrary to this house, 
the whole body of the nation, * as one man,’ 
may be against him.’ As they are against you, 
you must be against them ; and if we may not 
say 80, farewell all ! But he will give words to 
the question: he would have it be, ‘to go 
into a grand committee, to consider of an An- 
swer to the king’s Speech.’ 

Sic Philip Warwick. Let us make Alliances 
among ourselves. When we are debating 
them abroad, let us not quarrel with ourselves, 
He would rather quench the flame, than in- 
crease it. Baiuton’s words were, ‘ rise, as one 
man, against him that should advise the con- 
‘trary.’ The words are sounding a trumpet of 
war; words not fit to be said here. What 
will the world think of us, to fall so particularly 
into a diffident Answer to the king’s Speech ? 
Though we are his great council, we are not 
his directors. He has been at his master’s 
elbow (the late king) when the hatchet was 
almost at his head. He would leave off these 
heats, and would have that caution, that the 
committee may proceed with confidence in 
the king. ; 

Sir Tho. Littleton observes some exception 
taken at what fell from Bainton. He would 
therefore yo into a grand coinmittee, for more 
freedom of debate. But since Warwick called 
it ‘a trumpet of sedition in Bainton’s mouth,” 
which words can have no other explanation 
than ‘ Rebcllion,’ (which wurds Bainton did 
not say) he desires an explanation from War- 
wick: he would therefore, for more freedom 
of debate, go into a grand committee. —_ 

The house then resolved into a Grand Com- 
mittee, on the king’s Speech. Sir John Trevor 
took the chair. | 

Sir Eliab Harvey moves, ‘That we may 
enter into an Alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the States of Holland.’ 

Sir Robert Howard, War is not a necessary 
consequence of Alliances. Trusting the king, 
or not trusting the king, is a word of a strange 
nature: will not be put to it, trust or not trust. 
No man can bring it upso strictly. He speaks 
this upon grounds that are dcep, and not 
strange. Some, he hears, say, ‘ Alliances may 
produce a war;’ and some say, ‘ must produce 
awar. To put the king upon Alliances with 
the Dutch—TIs that all? One is slow-paced 
necessity, and another a quick suspicion. Con- 
sideration is best for every body; and he 
would adjourn to Friday. 

Sir John Hotham ever thought it fit for us to 
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‘abate the pridé, assuage the malice, and 
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Mr. Sacheverell would gladly bave shown 


contound the device:’ of the king of Frauce. | him how they can employ 600,000/. in making 
Plainly, he desires, as Harvey has moved, ! such Alliances. Whilst this Alliance is mak- 


‘That we may make an Address to the king, ; 


to make a league, offensive and defensive, 
with the States of Holland, against the king of 
France.’ 

Mr. Sec. Coventry hears a proposition made, 
that he never heard of before, « To enter into 
a league, offensive and defensive, without any 
treaty ever made; and another gentleman 
moves ‘for a leneve to be made with the 
confederates,’ Yuu will never see a precedent 
of any such vote. 

Mr. Sec. Wedléamson. 
uv the king does call for Money for other ends 
than you desire. ‘The king tells you, ‘ That, 
in the interim of your parting, he has not lost 
one day in duing what you have desired.’ He 
takes notice of one motion ‘ tor a league with 
Holland, offensive and defensive,’ and another 
‘with the Confederates, &c.’ He knows not 
how this can be made any part of the king's 
Speech. It 1s a great goodness, that the king 
has so graciously answered us; and let us not 
go farther than becomes this loyal house of 
commons ; that we may expect to be gratified 
ina thing we strain not too much, Under 
600,000/. the king can do nothing ; and that is 
the naked thing before you, and proper for your 
consideration. 

Mr, Sucheverell. The honour of the house 
is always to be preserved, and the good opivion 
of the king and people ; and it will be so, to go 
by the same steps as when you were here last: 
tv tell the king what Alliances you mean, In 
deiay there will be danger, and the season of 
the year will be spent. When the king im- 
parts those Alliances to us, then we may assist 
him in the support of them. 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. Can the king make 
you any other Answer than what he has done 
already? There is no proper question before 
you, but, bow to enable the king to enter into 
Alliances. 

Sir Tho. Meres is not for a negative. The 
house hus already declared bow Money may 
» be had; ‘ by declaring Alliances.’ But it has 
been answered twice, ‘ No; Alliances cannot 
be declared till we give Money.’ He would 
know what we are called together for now, by 
proclamation. He conceives we are now here 
to give an Answer to the king’s Speech when 
we were here last. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. When you rose last, 
you were not a suflicient number to answer 
for the whole kingdom ; therefore you then were 
adjourned. So that you are ata stand, till 
you enable the king ‘ to act and speak,’ as he 
tells you. : _ 

Sir Tho. Meres believes, the king will be 
convinced by our reascns. We were, when 
we met last, willing to give the king credit, till 
200,000/, was expended, in maintaining the 
Alliances we desired. And by this time we 
expected Alliances should be told us. But he 
finds not one step of Alliances made. 


Some are jealous, as ! 


ing, do they think to be ready by winter, and 
fight in the spring, and let Flanders be lost, 
and then be put to get it again? Is this the 
meaning? Give 600,000/. to be in the hands 
of that Council, which broke the Trip'e League, 
and greatened France! What mstance can 
be given, that those gentlemen have changed 
their principles? Men are still sent out of 
Ireland and Scotland, and arms out of the 
stores in England; and they persuade the king, 
that nothing can be done withont 600,0004, 
Let them vot dally with us, and pur ys off 
thus with fair promises, as they have diye, 
When peace was made with Holland, we de- 
sired it exclusive to France. Jt was said then, 
‘trust the king ;’ and you were deceived then: 
will you be deceived twice? Let them own 
Alliances, and we are for them. If not, he 
would not give them a penny. 

Mr. Williams. What has been said to us 
iu speech, discourse, or message, 1s not to be 
looked upon as the king’s. Ile gives them 
their true weight; they are the product of 
councils. Therefore he would begin where we 
ought, from whence it comes, We agree, in 
the main, for the safety of the kingdom, In 
some measure, the king is of our opinion. The 
thing we are to do, is to stop the power of 
France, which intimidates every man. We 
have addressed, but, it seems, too generally 
about Alliances. But let us be against the 
Growth and Power of France, this day, or 
vever. And he will give all he has to detetd 
us, expressly in opposition to the French great- 
ness; either for an Alliance with Holland, or 
the Confederates. ‘Till then, he will not give 
@ penny. 

Mr. Mallet. King James was said to be 
‘the Solomon of his age.’ Our king is heir. 
to his virtues. There is something more re- 
corded of Solomon; he fell to strange Coun-. 
sels by strange women. And we cannot repose 
any confidence in the king, if he puts his coun- 
sel into ‘strange women.’ If they be left, 
God will bless his Counsels. | 

Sir Tho. Meres, There are but two ways, 
either to defend ourselves from France, or 
comply with him. When we are afraid of a 
man, we either get his good-will, or take away 
his power, There are but these two ways. He 
would fain let bis good-will alone a year or two 
longer. 

Lord Cavendish hears it called * the king’s 
Speech,’ though he thinks it rather the product 
of ill counsel: 600,000/. 1s demanded to enter 
into and declare Alliances, because the king, 
by chance, may be engaged into a war. It 1s 
an ill precedent to charge the people, because 
the king may have a war; they may be s0 
charged for the future. Ifthe consequence of 
such Alliances must be a war, it is better now 
the French hands are full, and no danger of 
invasion, if the king makes those Alliances that 
we would now make. He hears ‘ great dilft- 


'~ knows no such persons, 
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culty in making these Alliances ;’ and ‘ not to 
be done without a great sum of money.’ The 
parhament said, § they will support alliances’ 
and siice we met, nothing has been done in 
pursuance of our Address, for stopping the 
growing Greatness of France. ‘There is a 
great deal of Money asked ; and how it may 
influence our counsels, he examines not; but he 
expected Alliances against we met. Le moves 
now, § That we may make Alliances with Hol- 
land and Spain.’ 

Mr. Sec. |ildeamson is ylad to see us come 
towards some end. We have had many pauses. 
If the king’s hands are not to be trusted 
with the Money, clear that. But that ques- 
tion carried, that is. moved for, viz. ¢ An ad- 
dress to the king,’ is but calling for another 
question, and is uot to the point in question 
betore you. If you distrust putting the Money 
into the hands of those who have so little satis- 
fied yoo already, then it is proper to remove 
those who have had it in management, before 
you can go into any Alliance. It has been 
said, ‘ That there are some who would be as 
giad ofa refusal, as of our giving money :’ he 
would have no such reflections here. He 
But hitherto this mo- 
tion is an untrodden path; and he would not 
come by precipitation tu that first, but have it 
well thought of first. 

Sir Tho, Meres. Can it be imagined but 
that the question of Money will have a nega- 
tive? therefore press it not. 

Col. Birch. It has been said,‘ We have 
had several pauses.’ But he will set the cart 
on wheels, if he can, whilst he is here. But if 
‘there have been pauses,’ it is because you 
find no Alliances made. Is any thing clearer, 
than that, if the king would but make the Alli- 
ances we desire, we would not only give that 
sum, but more? he would have us adjourn 
from 3 days to 3 days, till it be done; and 
he will move is. Chuse whether you will take 
his counsel, or not. Your safety depends 
upon this question, What to be done, and 
when? every gentleman says, ‘ be would have 


Alliances made against the king of France.’ 


If ever, the time is now to declare. If gentle- 
mren can show bim that we are in inevitable 
danger, and cannot resist the king of France, 
then they say something. But, in six weeks 
time, he will find a way to raise a million of 
Money, upon occasion of these Alliances. He 
thinks that nothing under heaven can hinder 
raising the Money, if these Alliances were en- 
tered into; and what can hinder the alliances? 
in short, there is no money to he had without 
alliances; and, till then, we have no security 
of our lives or religion. He is for ready money, 
and this may easily be done. Your extrava- 
Bances will raise this money. He mistrusts 
not the king’s ministers, and would have this 
Breat action wipe away their miscarriages. 
He hopes they will over-strive and over-do one 
another, as we shall do ; and would appoint a 
Committee, ‘ to draw up Reasons for an Alli- 
@nce with Holland and Spain.’ 
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Mr. Sawyer. As long as that door of France 
is open, our wealth will creep out at it, and 
their religion will come in. War and peacc 
are in the king’s breast ; but he never found it 
successful but when with the concurrence of 
the parliament. The king has told you, ‘ That, 
till something be done to enable him to enter 
into Alliances, he cannot move farther than he 
has done already.’ But he admits your advice. 
In the Palatinate war, in king James’ time, 
the commons advice was not taken in time, 
and their hearts were dead, when afterwards 
their advice was called fur. But he sees not 
why there should be a competition between 
the king end this house. Whilst we go on in 
preparing your money, Alliances may be pre- 
paring and finished. But he hearg it said, 
‘This is a hardship put upon the king; the 
Hollanders and Spaniards will stand more upon 
terms, by our forwardness:’ but you may be 
ready to alter your opinion, upon occasion. 
He would have the thing to be doing, whilst 
you are sitting, and would have them go hand 
in hand. 

Sir Win. Coventry. Our interest is to keep 
Holland fast to us, upon whom the danger is 
great, and our assistance from them may be 
great also. It is our good furtune that the 
house is not all of one opinion, so that truth 
may come better out by argument. Eruly 
said, our declaring to desire union will make 
Holland and France readier to agree.’ But if 
any thing make them agree, the being tired 
out, and not seeing those, who are equally con- 
cerned, give them help, he is afraid, will make 
them agree. It may cause a despondency in 
them. If he was of the states of Holland, he 
could not find one word to say of safety for 
them, to continue the greatness of the king of 
France. ‘ We have tried the people of Eng- 
land,’ they may justly say,‘ but they do no- 
thing.’ But if they think themselves unable to 
help themselves, and persons concerned do it 
not, they must shift as well asthey can. When 
the danger had not pressed them so near, and 
Flanders was u better bulwark to them than 
now, the consideration of this made De Wit, 
who loved not England, join with- us against 
the greatness of France. Shall we think that 
the prince of Orange, at the head of their af- 
fairs, will have less success than De Wit had ? 
and can we expect but that, if we give them 
help, considering all circumstances, France’s 
progress in his conquests may be stopped? if 
we continue to neglect this, what can secure 
Holland? is it dangerous to provoke France, 
now Holland is his enemy ? will it not be much 
more when they are both friends? France gave 
warrants for fishing to Holland, and that joined 
them. As fur preparations, there need not six 
millions to keep the French out, by fortifica- 
tions. He found Papers and Lists in sir 
Robert Lony’s office, of Fleets and estimates, 
in the Scotch war, in the late king’s time; ig 
seemed to him, as if things were managed then 
on purpose to ruin that good king. He was 
advised to set out second rate ships against Scot- 
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land, and the king had got a good sum of money 
by the lord treasurer Juxon’s means; some of 
it was spent onthe Army, but much on a great 
Fleet: great ships to catch small Scotch ves- 
sels; hag tu catch hares, If therefore we 
go about to stop France’s progress by a war, 
600,000/. would not make necessary prepara- 
tions. In our mutual league with Holland, we 
wish them to bearthe brunt. A provision of 
40 ships of a side, he thinks, would keep 
France pretty well in order; and for these 
40 ships being kept out a whole year, 600,00U/. 
will do that whole year’s business, There 
needs little charge in embassies; a govd-will 
will do that cheap. He would clear that sus- 
picion out of the way, of falling upea ministers ; 
we know, there has been little effect of that. 
But he hopes, whether there be faults or er- 
rors (he knows none unless that to subvert our 
religion) the king has passed a general pardon, 
and he hopes every geutleman will give them 
oblivion in his own heart, if they will redeem 
what is past, by their good deportment in this 
great business. 

Mr. Vaughan has heard, that the lords of 
the council have sent to the body of the City 
to borrow Money. 

Sir Nich. Carew, It is said, that the lord 
mayor and the city would not lend the king 
any money, because they could not do it upon 
a security that was already another's; for the 
Excise was anticipated, and farmed out. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. As for Money borrowed 
of the city, the aldermen say, that it is the 
usual and ordinary way to be done by the com- 
mon-council, and not by 20 particular men, 
(the aldermen ;) but he believes there is no 
anticipation upon the additional duty of ex- 
cise; fur nobody would take tallies of antici- 
pation upon a security not yet begun. 

After further debate, it was resolved, 1. 
«That an humble Address be made to the 
king, that his majesty would be pleased to 
enter into a League, offensive and defensive, 
with the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces; and to make such other Alliances with 
such other of the Confederates as his majesty 
shall think fit, against the Growth and Power 
of the French king, and for the preservation 
of the Spanish Netherlands.” [To which there 
was not a negative but Mr. Secretary William- 
son.} 2. That a Committee be appointed 
to draw up the Address, with Reasons why 
this house cannot comply with his majesty’s 
Speech, until such Alliances be entcred into; 
and farther showing the necessity of the speedy 
making of such Alhances; and when such Al- 
lances are made, giving his majesty assurances 
of speedy and chearful Supplies, from time to 
time, for the supporting and maintaining those 
Alliances.” 

Lhe Commons’ Address to the King, declining 
a further Supply till his Majesty's Alliances 
are made known.]| May 25. Sir John Trevor 
reported the said Address, which was read as 
follows : 


“« May it please your most excellent majesty ; 


1677.—The Commons refuse a Supply 
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Your majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the ccmmons, in parliament assembled, having 
takes into their serious consideration your ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech, do beseech your 
naj. to believe it is a great affliction to them, 
to find themselves obliged, at present, to de- 
cline the granting your majesty the Supply 
that your maj. 1s pleased to demand; con- 
ceiving it is not agreeable to the usage of par-— 
liament, to grant Supplies for the maintenance 
of Wars and Alliances, before they are sig- 
nified in parliament; which the twa wars 
against the States of the United Provinces, 
since your majesty’s happy Réstoration, and the 
League made with them in Jan. 1668, for Pre- 
servation of the Spanish Netherlands, suffici- 
ently prove, without troubling your maj. with 
instances of greater antiquity. From which 
usage if we should depart, the precedent might 
be of dangerous consequence in future times; 
though your majesty’s goodness gives us great 
security during your majesty’s reign; which we 
beseech God long to continue.—This consi- 
deration prompted us, in our last Address to 
your maj. before our late recess, humbly to 
mention to yuur maj. our hopes, that, betore 
our meeting again, your majesty’s Alliances 
might be so fixed, as that your maj. might be 
graciously pleased to impart them to us In par- 
liament; that so our earnest desires of sup- — 
plying your maj. for prosecuting those great 
ends we had humbly laid before your majesty, 
might meet with no impediment or obstruc- 
tion; being highly sensible of the necessity of 
supporting as well as making the Alliances 
humbly desired in our former Addresses ; and 
which we still conceive so important to the 
safety of your maj.and your kingdoms, that 
we cannot, without unfaithfulness to your ma- 
jesty, and those we represent, omit, upon all 
occasions, humbly to beseech your majesty, as 
we now do, to enter into a League, offensive 
and defensive, with the States General of the 
United Provinces, against the Growth and 
Power of the French king, and for the Preser- 
vation of the Spanish Netherlands; and to 
make such other Alliances with such other of 
the Coniederates as your maj. shall think fit 
and usetul to that end. In doing which, that 
no time may be lost, we humbly offer to your 
majesty these Reasons for the expediting it: 
1. That, if the entering into such Alliances 
should draw ona War with the French king, 
it would be least detrimental to your majesty’s 
subjects at this time of the year; they having, 
now, fewcst effects within the dominions of the 
French king, 2. That though we have great 
reason to believe the power of the French 
king to be dangerous to your maj. and your 
kingdoms, when he shall be at more leisure to 
molest us; yct, we conceive, the many ene- 
mies he hath to deal with at present, together 
with the situation of your ma).’s kingdoms, the 
unanimity of your people in this cause, the care 
your maj. bath been pleased to take of your 
ordinary Guard for the Sea, together with the 
credit provided by the late Act, entitled * Au 
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Act for an additional ‘Excise for three years,’ 
make the entering into and declaring Alliances 
very safe; until we may, ina regular way, give 
your maj. such farther Supplies, as may enable 
your maj. to support your Alliances, and de- 
fend your kingdoms. 3. Because of the great 
danger and charge which must of necessity 
tall upon your majesty’s kingdoins, if through 
want of that timely encouragement and assist- 
ance (which your majesty’s joining with the 
States of the United Provinces, and other the 
Confederates, would give them) the said states, 
or any other considerable part of the Confe- 
derates, should this next winter, or sooner, 
make a peace or truce with the French king 
(the prevention whereof hitherto must be ack- 
nowledged to be a singular etfect of God's 
goodness to us;) which if it should happen, 
your maj. must afterwards be necessitated with 
fewer, perhaps with no alliances or assistances, 
to withstand the power of the French king, 
which hath so long and so successfully con- 
tended with so many and potent adversaries ; 
and, whilst he continues his over-balancing 
‘greatness, must always be dangerous to his 
neighbours, since he would be able to oppress 
any one confederate before the rest could get 
together and be in so good a posture of offend- 
ing bim as they now are, being jointly engaged 
inawar. Andif he should be so successful as 
to make a peace, or disunite the present con- 
federation against him, it is wnuch to be seared 
whether it would be possible ever to re-unite 
it; at least, it would be a work of so much 
time and difficulty, as would leave your ma- 
jesty’s kingdoms exposed to much misery and 
danger.—Having thus discharged our duty, in 
laying before your maj. the dangers threatening 
your majesty, and your kingdoms, and the only 
remedy we can think of for preventing it, and 
securing and quieting the minds of your ma- 
jesty’s people, with some few of those Reasons 
which have moved us to this, and our former 
Addresses, on this subject; we most humbly 
beseech your maj. to take this matter into your 
most serious consideration; and to take such 
resolutions, as may not leave it in the power 
of any neighbouring price to rob your people 
of that happiness which they enjoy under your 
majesty’s gracious government; beseeching 
your maj. to rest confident and assured, that, 
when your maj. shall be pleased to declare 
such Alliances in parliament, we shall hold 
ourselves obliged, not only by our promises 
nad assurances given, and now with great una- 
nimity renewed in a full house, but by the 
zeal and desires of those whom we represent, 
and by the interest of all our safeties, most 
cheartully to give your maj. from time to time 
such speedy asthe and assistances, as may 
fully and plentifully answer the occasions ; and, 
by God's blessing, preserve your majesty’s ho- 
nour, aod the safety of your people. All 
which is most humbly submitted to your ma- 
jesty’s great wisdom. 
_ Debate on the Address.) Mr. Sec. Coventry. 
oh fa hi is to the king, to stop the great 
yoL, IV 


and over-balancing power of the French king, 
&c. He hopes it will not be interpreted ill- 
will to this Address, when the means desired 
may uttain your end. The king has returned 
you an Answer, declaring consent to the sub- 
stance of the thing you desire, * but cannot 
speak nor act a step farther till you enable 
him.’ This is the main question upon which 
the whole depends. Unless you come to the 
king, or the king to you, the danger that you 
apprehend may remain, and the people lose 
their remedy against their fears and appre- 
hensions of the power of the king of France. 
Enquire what the reason is, why we should 
persuade the king to desert: he finds but one; 
it is, you will grant no Money till Alliances be 
declared. He asks then, whether you have 
not given 200,000/, upon the Excise, towards 
this alliance? And he thinks this a precedent; 
and that is the only argument; which does de- 
stroy itself. The king is furnished with another 
argument, if by way of precedent—‘ To tell the 
king the manner of his Alliances, offcasive and 
defensive, &c.’ The king may tell you, ‘ there 
was never such a precedent, as to tell the king 
terns of Leagues, offensive and defensive, 

Very iittle is wanting, but sending the king a 
Treaty ready-mtde; the king made the Triple 
Alliance, not from any motion of this house ; 
it was his own, This 1s another thing, you tell 
the king, “Whether he be iv a condition or 
not, you will have him do it.” He knows it 
may be answered from the nature of the writ 
of summons of parliament; but that is ‘ ad 


‘ consulendum et deliberanduin de quibusdain 


“arduis regni negotiis,’ not ‘ ommbus, &c.’ 
The nation is concerned in this; but when 
formerly the house of commons desired queen 
Eliz. to marry, you know what she said; ‘ If 
ou name the person whom I am to marry, it 
is unsutferable.’ But, in your case, to nummi- 
nate terms to the king, he thinks not proper 
tor you. Does any man think that the king 
will go about to make Alliances against the 
growth and over-balancing power of France, 
and leave out Hollaud? It cannot be imagined. 
Consider another thing in this Aduress, in point 
of decorum; he has all the apprehensions of 
the greatness of France that you have, to the 
utmost, but you come and declare the house 
of Austria averse to a peace; but they never 
vet published it at Nimeguen, What kind of 
figure will you have of your sovereign, wha 
sends ‘to mediate, and has the secret depos 
situins of all princes, and you put him upon 
this overt declaration, * For preservation of 
Flanders from the king of France, &c? The 
king, and all the world, cannot but understand 
our meaning, and it is needlcss tu particu- 
bigs either. He would have you therefore 
comply with the king, or give him stronger 
Reasons why you will not. 

Sir John Birkenhead. Here are precedents 
in this Address, that he never saw before; he 
would have the points of it read, one by one.— 
Several called out, ‘ Agree! agree !’ 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. Weare called upon, he 

3. 
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hears, ‘ to agree,’ but would be sorry, without 
some farther consideration, to agree. ‘Lhe 
paper reported, bas three parts, 1. The Ad- 
dress, &c. 2%. The Reasons why we cannot 
comply with the king, &c. $. Assurances ot 
Supply, if the king will make Alliances, &c. 
The Reasons which are short, he expected 
longer, for they are no more than what we 
ave before ; they ought to arise from the de- 
ate of Wednesday. Few were given in the 
Jast debate, and he expected some more at the 
private committee. Of that kind, there is one 
short one: ‘A precedent of the Palatinate 
war.’ Those of late time, not troubled with 
ancient. * That of the Dutch war tormerly.’ 
He would bave it derived from history, ancient 
and prophane, how the people can be enutled 
to the consideration of war and peace: it 
never belonged to the commons of England. 
When the king engages us in a war, he knows 
how we are to pray and petition, but this Ad- 
dress seems to extend farther than our province 
extends to. By this Address, the war is de- 
clared. Perhaps you may come into a war, 
and then he shall declare himself farther; but 
he is not tor an Alliance with the Dutehmen. 
We are the greatest people at arms in the 


world, and we must trust all to the conduct of 


a Dutch army! Ife Jooks for popular argu- 
ments: we have soundly paid for a Dutch war. 
As to the last point of * Assurances of Supply, 
&c.’ he takes that to be the short of what we 
have said already. We say, * We will do it 
iberally and largely.” But what is that? Some 
gentlemen say, ‘some privatecrs and a squa- 
dron of ships for the present ;’ and some are 
of another opinion. But this Address, as it is 
penned, is not large enough, or else we take 
the conduct vf the war upon us, from the be- 
ginning to the end.—There was a great cry, 
* Agree! agree’ 

Mr. Sec. Williamson says, he ‘ agrees’ as far 
tn the end of the Address as any gentleman 
does, but he fears that the success will show, 
that this way will not do it. He cannot but 
think this a new thing, and that it wall be far 
from acknowledging the kiny’s condescension ; 
and that we encruach upon his prerogative. 
Let men be ever so hasty, yet if this Paper- 
Address must go to the king, he yet thinks 
some parts of it must be mended. ‘The kiug 
tells you, ‘ He must have preparatives ;’ and 
ee must show precedents why preparations 
hare not becn grantcd, before particular Alli- 
ances have been declared. Why must Allian- 


ces, offensive and defensive, be the matter of 


the Address? ‘lhe people cannet consider it ; 
that is proper only fur the royal breast. ‘ De- 
Fensive’ consideration is more proper for the 
ed a He never knew an ¢ offensive’ lengue 
declared here before. You are told, ‘That 
the parlament advised the Palatinate War.’ 
There is nothing too great for this house, but 
he never knew any thing done of this nature, 
but the house was first called up to it. They 
were called to consult of the Palatinate war, 
and of tle Jate Dutch war. If there be no 
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precedent of it, and if but one, he begs of 
gentlemen to consider what reception this Ad- 
dress will bave, though. from the best and kind- 
est of princes, from such a house of commons. 
You desire treedom of speech and-privilege of 
parliament. ‘The king 
tives, as coining money, and making peace 
and war, and they are as land marks, and are 

known ; ‘they are but few, and a curse is opon 

him that removes them. You are told of the 

Alliances that saved Holland, &c. 
not compare those with the fears upon you at 
present; but in queen Eliz.’s time, before she 
could be brought to a league offensive and de- 


as but few preroga- 


He will 


fensive with them, we had two cautionary 
towns, and a fort, put intu our hands. You, 
by this hasty Address, are cut off from all 
hopes of any such caution from them. He has 
acquitted himself, as his allegiance and duty 
to this house obliges him, and be knows not 
what to advise you. But would have Reasons 
as strong in the thing as may be, before you 
gu to the king with this Address. 

Mr. Neale is for these Alliances, and there- 
fore would not put the king upon hardships : 
he would know whether this is not an 1ntrench- 
ment upon the king’s prerogative, to advise 
him where to make leagues offensive and de- 
fensive—There was another great cry, ‘ Agree, 
agree.” 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney. To cry ‘ agree, 
avree,’ savours to bim like Club-Law. You 
will never offer at precedents that the worst 
of tines did never attempt. 

Sir The. Meres. What has been said comes 
not home to this Address. Whea there is 
occasion, he shall answer those points alleged, 
‘of the anprecedentness of it.’ But as for 
‘ naming the States of the United Provinces,’ 
in this Address, it was the Vote of the house, 
spoken to seventeen times, and but few nega- 
tives to it, and he wonders that it should be 
called ‘ Club-Law.’ 

Sir John Ernly agrees to the end of the Ad- 
dress, but he cannot fully to the means. He 
must put you in mind, that 1% does so clash 
with the prerogative of the crown, that he can- 
not agree to it. If he thinks there is no more 
difference than the word ‘ Holland,’ and say- 
ing only * such Alliances against France,’ he 
hopes the king will agree to it. If the people 
desired a parliament, if they asked a day and 
place for its meetiny, be believes it would nos 
bc granted. Refers it to your consideration, 
if the thing be asked in a way not fit to be 
granted, whether it is not probable it will be 
denied. Itis directing the crown to make this 
league. 

Sic Rob. Carr would not have any intrench- 
ing on the king’s prerogative, in this Address. 
lie would leave out ‘ a league with Holland, 
offensive and defensive.’ Those words may 
give offence; and he would not give his Vote 
to that which may retard the thing, and would 
have it so amended as to be acceptable to the 


king, 


Sir Tho. Lee. To the Ordera of the house. 
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He appeals whether ever, when any cominittee 
was ordered expressly to bring in a thing, that 
thing, being voted to be part of the Address, 
shall again be put to the question? 

The Speaker. You read a Bill thrice, and 
Bothing is brought into the committee, but 
must be debated again. 

Sic Wm. Coventry. The good intention and 
necessity of this Address will carry so much 
weight with it, that he hopes it will have ac- 
ceptance from the king. The committée you 
appointed to draw it had not done their duty, 
if they had not gone‘according to the sense of 


the house. We have made many and many } 


Addresses to the king, and there has been 
some renson fur it: because we have not been 
rightly understood. There seemed to be ge- 
neral moderation, moved by some gentlemen 
in the Address, without naming particular Al- 
lances ;: but that being not acceptable to the 
house, this is made more particular, to clear 
our meaning. A reason was given why we 
should supply the king, without naming Allian- 
ces, that we urge not usually in parliament; 
our own set was quoted against our affirma- 
tion, viz. ‘ The credit we gave the king upon 
the Excise, at our last meeting, before Allian- 
ces were spoken of.’ But yet there is no prece- 
dent spoken of, when Money has been given for 
awar or alliances before they have been declared 
0 parliament. It bas been the constant usage 
of the crown to signify it in parliament, which 
gave such confidence in the commons, that it 
Hever doubted of the commons supply. He 
then read a passace of the king’s Speech for- 
merly about the Triple Alliance, viz. ‘The 
Fleet had: began somethiry, but if not speedily 
supported by Alliances, he should want means 
to goon ;’ which shows that the constant me- 
thod of parliament is, tha: Alliances have al- 
ways been declared in parliament, and then 
Sapply has been granted to support those Allli- 
ances, There was more said then for the first 
Dutch war; the second -was signified in par. 
kament, and owned by them so far, that they 
Bare Money to maintain it. If methods of 
parliament be an obstacle to this Address, he 
thinks that is cleared. He would be ‘ fortiter 
0 re, et suaviter in modo,’ and he thinks the 
irese is so, and would agree to it. 
Sie Rd, Temple. This of pressing the king 
to declare Alliances, and advising them by 
nt, is no rule of parliament, and a dan- 
‘fous precedent. He agrees to move the 
‘ng “To make farther Alliances ;’ and then 
Jou will have attained your end. It is not for 
© interest of the nation, for the king to:name 
Allianees, which will give them opportunity to 
ask higher terms. 
_ Col. Bireh thinks the Paper is penned with 
vist n modesty aad duty as can be: If-there 
other Reasons to make the Alliances. more 
Particular, he would have them forborn. Our 
Pina is, that the Religion and the in- 
M of the nation be supported. 
r di. The question is now, Whe- 


WS shall again pus these Alliances into the 
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same hands, to keep you off from such Alli- 
ances as you address for; and whether the 
king shall be advised by his privy council, 
and not by parliament. You give him advice, 
and submit it to him ; and the privy council 
daily practise the contrary. It is said, ‘ That 
this isa breach of the king’s prerogative.’ We 
move him to a League with Holland, &. and 
it is no breach at all of his prerogative, it seems, 
in the Council, to move him to @ war, Our 
whole security depends upon a League witl: 
Holland against France, without whom we aré 
never able to contend with him. All Counsel 
tends to make Alliances. And you are left 
wholly single to contend agatnst that powerfut 
prince. 

Mr. Sec. Cuventry is not afraid of any 
counsel he has ever given the king ; as a privy 
counsellor he has taken his oath, and as a par 
liament-man, he has his opinion ; and he i 
of opinion, that the king is not obliged to follow 
either his privy coundéil, or parliament, if hig 
opinion and reason be against it. [len. tv. 
sent to his parliament for their advice con- 
cerning peace and war : they referred it to the 
king, and his council, and declared, ¢ They haf 
nothing to do with it.” He hopesyou will notdo - 
a thing to prejudice the thing yuu intend to do. 
He may probably be let into this prince’s doo? 
when he scrapes,” but not when he kaocks. 
Perhaps he shall be kept out. To deal in the 
rougher way with our prince is tut: the méans 
to make him incline to your opinion. If any 
man is persuaded that he is wanting in hi¢ 
duty, if he name not ‘ Bolland’ in the Address, 
then it cannot be left out. The general way ig 
more reguinr and decent, and he moves to 
leave out ‘ Holland.’ 

Sir Fho: Lee. Tf there be trregularity or in- 
decency in this expression of * Holland,’ he’ ig 
far from its being in'the A'ddréess. But this 
is far from ‘a knock at the Prince’s door,! 
and cannot be gathered from the expressions 
in the Address. Itis but advice’ and persua- 
sion only, I¢is hard that the house shall not 
declare their opinion. The first occasion, 

erhaps, to get out of oar misery, ts to know 
how we came into it. The first step to it 
was our conjunction with France, against Hol- 
land ; the first step we got out of it by was to 
make a separate Peace with Holland; but we 
find that the bare going out of it had not the 
effect we desired. What next? Is it not rea- 
sonable, that, if we still had kept that Alliance, | 
we had sujipressed Ifolland' totally? Is it nut 
the same thing now? Perhaps some greater 
advice is requisite: If it be 2 single question, 
he knows not what the consequence may be, 
in leaving’ it-out, now itis pat m. It 1s but 
plainly and barely showing’ your opinion, that 
you are not safe’ without an’ universal agree- 
ment with the Confederates. Flanders could 
not be preserved by a’ déefensivé Allidnce 
in the Triple League, and therefore it is dati- 


word 


Ly 


* The custom-of the Court: 
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Lord Cavendish. There is the greatest mis- 
chief that can be, for Holland to make a sepa- 
rate peace with Trance. ‘The dunger is not 
great with Spain, thereture to prevent that, we 
specify an Alliance with Holland. 

Mr. Porwle. ‘Vhe sum of the debate is leav- 
ing Holland out of the Address. ‘Though he 
did not expect to meet with this opposition, 
yet, upon recollection, he can show precedents 
wherein the king has been advised to parucular 
Alhances, Jn the 18th of k. James, the par- 
hiament advised him to break the Match with 
Spain, and to make a war, and they. then ad- 
vised stricter Alhances with the States of Ifol- 
land. Jo Bom, R.in, Hv, the parhament ad- 
vised to make a League with the emperor, and 
at was signed and ratified in parliament. He 
will not wave these precedents, but he speaks 
these a little timorously, having not lately pe- 
rused them. As for tie argument of * these 
Addresses being against the prerogative,’ kings 
have always lnboured to invite this house to 
peace and war, because their judgment did mn- 
port Supplv, and they could not excuse giving 
money to support it, where they had advised it. 
Our necessity of affairs brought us once to ano- 
ther course, but if there were new precedents, 
new dangers must create new precedents, and 
anew way. But let anytsan show him a pre- 
cedent, that we ever assisted a neighbour too 
potent tor us already. Would have a prece- 
dent shown hiin, where, after a representation 
in parliament of the greatness of the French 
king, still sending men to bis assistance has 
been contmued, and they were not iil received 
at court, when they returned home. He 
knows nut what reason we have to leave Hol- 
land out of the Address, unless we have no in- 
tention to have Alliance with them atall. It 
is for the crown’s advantage, and this is far 
from intrenching upon the prerogative. Carew 
told you, ‘ There were more reasons for this 
Address than were expressed ;” and they were, 
why should we not trust the king ? [¢ is not fit 
to givethem ; but if they be pressed too much, 
he must give them. ‘Though he will not say, 
‘We are not to trust the king,’ yet he will say, 
* We are not to trust counsellors.’ 

Mr. Widdiams. When the king and council 
shall see the opinion of the house for an Alli- 
ance with Holland, he believes it will remove 
counsellors, or stop the mouths of them. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. King James called 
for an opinion, in his Speech, trom the house. 
He invited them to it, and che lords, tiat 
- opened that parliament, said, ‘ The Temple of 
Janus must be opened, which has been long 
shut.’ Ifthat be the case, he has reason to 
doubt that the obstacle in the manner may 
hinder the matter of the Address, ‘The king 
asked your advice in the separate peace with 
Holland mentioned, but that is not the case 
You are told, ‘ We would have it, because pe- 
eral Alliances may do no good, and not pro- 
duce change of counsellors.’ But what effect, 
do you think, this will have, when such excep- 
tons are taken at it, as are likely to frustrate 


the end? Do you mean to treat so as not to 
leave your prince any latitude, but that he 
niust grant, or not grant? 

Mr. Harbord would ask a question: Is there 
no danger of our religion and property, but 
trom France? And then when France is in 
peace, this startics him, that these Alliances 
may not be pursued. Enyland 1s not safe, but 
by Alliance with Holland. Suppose there 
should be peace, the government of Flanders 
cannot support itself. To suppose the Spanish 
Netherlauds, and Lorrain restored ; Brisac de- 
stroyed; Alsace and Slaestrich restored ; 
would you then be safe? No more than now ; 
because the French hands are full bands, and 
money makes power. The French hath both. 
But suppose all these places lost by the French, 
yet they abstract one million sterling from us 
yearly, in trade, and he will govern your coun- 
cils every where, There is nothing to keep 
him from hence, but making him poor, and 
who can help you to do it, but the datch? 
Make a law to prohibit French crade ; you 
need no wine, and few of his commodities; 
and France will grow poor, and we shall grow 
nch, and if you send no forces into France, 
and support Holland, the first hour you do this, 
your money will increase ; atd then we can 
put the king at ease, and psy his debts; and 
never till then. 

Mr, Mullet, When the king is here, he is 
in his imperial seat; but when in his othor 
council, he isin his ministerial. 

On a division, 182 were for the Address, and 
142 against it. About forty or fifty members 
were in the Speaker's chamber, and Court ot 
Requests, &c. who gave no voices at all. The 
Question was, for leaving out the words ‘ offen- 
sive and detensive, with the States of the 
United Provinces.’ 

Ordered, That the Secretaries of State, 
and Privy Counsellors of the house, be desired 
to know his majesty’s pleasure, when he will 
be pleased to be attended with the Address. 

May 26. His majesty appointed the house 
to attend him with their Address, at 3 in the 
afternoon, and the house heing acquainted with 
the king’s commands, they only passed the Bill 
for recalling his mayen subjects out of the 
French king's Service, and ordered it to be car- 
ried up to the lords, with an express Order to 
their messengers to put the lords in mind of 
their Bill of Popery, which lay before their 
lordships. And so adjourned presently atter 
ten o’cluck till two in the afternoon, and then 
met and attended the king in the Banqueting 
House with their Address. To which his 
majesty, after hearing it read by the Speaker, 
said, “ That the contents of it were long, and 
the matter of importance ; and that he would 
take it into his consideration, and, with all con- 
venient speed, return an Answer to it.” 

The King’s Answer to the Address.]| May 
28. The house being met, the Speaker ac- 
quainted them with what the king had said 
to them, upon their Address, on Saturday ; 
and immediately Mr. Secretary Coventry told 
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the Speaker, That the king commanded the 
house to attend him presently in the Banquet- 
ing House at Whitehall, Upon which the house 
went accordingly. 

Some membcrs rising from their seats, and 
going to the dour, betore the Speaker had_re- 
ported the king’s command, viz. Mr. John 
Grey, member for Leicester, and sir Wm. 
Blacket, member for Newcastle upou Tyne, 
the Speaker reprimanded them in this man- 
ner: ** The burgesses of Newcastle and Lei- 
cester are in great haste to be gone, before the 
king’s Message is reported, as if they went to 
get places at a show, or a play.” * 

The King spoke as follows. ‘ Gentlemen ; 
Could I have been silent, I would rather bave 
chosen to be so, than to call to mind things so 
unfit for you to meddle with, as are contained 
in some part of your Address; whercin you 
have intrenched upon so undoubted a right of 
the crown, that Iam confident it will appear 
in no age (when the sword was not drawn) that 
the prerogative of making peace and war hath 
been so dangerously invaded. You do not 
content yourselves with desizing me to enter 
into sach Leagues, as may be for the safety of 
the kingdom, but you tell me what sort of 
Leagues they must he, and with whom: and, 
as your Address is worded, it is more liable to 
be understood to be by your Jeave, than your 
request, that I should make such other Alliances 
as [ please with other of the Confederates.— 
Should I suffer this fundamental power of mak- 
ing peace and war to be so far invaded (though 
but once) as to have the manner and circum- 
stances of Leagues prescribed to me by parlia- 
ment, it is plain, that no prince, or state, 
would any longer believe, that the sovercignty 
of England rests inthe crown; nor could [ 
think myself to signify any more to foreign | 
princes than the empty sound of a king. | 
Wherefore you way rest assured, that no con- 
dition shall make me depart from, or lessen, so | 
essential a part of the monarchy: and I am 
willing to believe so well of this house of com- 
mons, that I am confident these ill consequences 
are not intended by you.—These are, in short, 
the reasons why I can by no means approve of 
your Address. And yet, though you have ‘de- | 
clined to grant me that Supply, which is so ne- 
Cessary to the ends of it, I do again declare to 
you, that, as 1 have done all that lay in my 
power, since your last meeting, so I will still 
apply myself, by ali means I can, to let the 
world see my care both for the security and | 
satisfaction of my peuple ; although it may not 
be with those advantages to them, which, b 
your assistance, I might have procured.—t I ' 
would have you return to your house, and I 
require that you immediately adjourn to the 
16th of July next; but Ido notintend you shall 
sit trl winter, uniess there should happen any 


* Grey. 
_ t This last raph is not in the Speech, as 
‘ inserted in the Journal, but only ‘ his majes- 
ty’s t sohmiie for adjournment was afterwards 
Signihed by the Spcaker.’ 
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urgent occasions, in which case you shall have 
notice by proclamation.” 

The Parliament adjourned.| The commons 
then returned to their own house, where the 
Speaker reported the King’s Speech as above. 

Mr. Powle standing up to speak, the Speak- 
er interrupted him, and said, ‘ I must hear no 
man speak, now the king’s pleasure of adjourn- 
ing the house is signified.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. The act of adjourning the 
house cannot be yours, Mr. Speaker, but the 
act of the house ; and no question can be put, 
when a gentleman stands up to speak. Pray, 
let us keep methods, however. 

The Speaker. When there 1s a command 
from the crown to adjourn, we are not to dis- 
pute about it, but to obey, and adjourn, Af- 
ter a command of this kind, there remains no- 
thing for you to do but to execute it. Unless 
any man can show me a precedent to the con- 
trary, you will put a hardship upon me to do 
otherwise. 

And so the Speaker adjourned the bouse to 
the 10th of July next, without naming place, 
or hour, and suddenly sprung out of the chair. 
Many called him again to the Chair, some 
cried * stop the Mace upon the table.’ Others 
would have put him again into the chair, or 
some body else. But the Speaker was soon 
surrounded by several of his party, and the 
Mace secured, and he went away with it be- 
fore him, but not without reproachful speeches; 
as bidding him ‘ remember Lord Finch’'s case, 
of the like nature.’—And That he should be 
called to an account for it*#. Upon the in- 


* ‘© The members returned to the house, 
several of them rose up probably to express 
their sense of this cavalier treatment, but were, 
overborne by the Speaker, who took upon him 
to play the dictator too, by insisting vehement- 
ly, that, after the king had required the house 
to edjourn, there was no more liberty of speech: 
this being, however, contested, and those who 
had stood up, demanding still to be heard, the 
Speaker had the confidence, without any ques- 
tion put, and of his own motion, to pronounce 
the house adjourned ; and therewithal stepped 
down on the middle of the floor, leaving the 
members astonished at so flagrant a violation 
of their inherent privileges.” Marvell. 

“ They had also the additional mortifica- 
tion to see this chiding Speech of the king's - 
made public in the Gazette ¢ of the next day, 
being the first which had ever appeared in that 
paper, to point them out, both to their own, 
apd all other nations, as refractory, disobedi- 
ent subjects, who had lost all respect to ma- 
jesty: care being at the same time taken to 
suppress even the written copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the house, that nothing might ap- 
pear in their justification.” Ralph 

t Upon this occasion, Marvell adds : “ Thus 
were they well rewarded for their itch of per- 

tual sitting and of acting; the parliament 
boitig grown to that height of contempt, as to 

be gazetied among ran-away-servants, lap-dogs, 
| strayed horses, and highway-robbers.” 
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stant of the Speaker’s going out of the Chair, 
lord Cavendish prolfered to show some prece- 
dents of debates after the king’s signification of 
Adjournment; as at that meeting soon after 
Chatham business, when an Address was vot- 
ed to the king for disbanding the new raised 
forces.® : 

The Parliament adjourned a second time.} 
July 16. ‘The parliament met in pursuance of 
the late adjournment, and were again ad- 
journed by the king’s command, till the 3rd of 
December ; though some of them seemed dis- 
satisfied with the manner of this, as much as 
they were with the late adjournoient. In par- 
ticular, 

Lord Cavendish moved, that the house might 
gee the Journal.by what order, and in what 
method, they were adjourned last. 

Mr. Williams seconded the motion. 

But some cried out ‘ Adjourn, Adjourn,’ 
others called for the question. But the Speak- 
er told them, ‘ That he had received Orders 
from the king, by Mr. Secretary Coventry, to 
adjourn the house till the 3rd of Dec.’ and 
pronounccd the house adjourned accordingly. 

Principal Occurrences during the Recess— 
Marriege of the Prince of Orange with the 
lady Mary—Plan of Peace— Negotiations. | 
“ ft is certain,” says Mr. Hume, ‘“ that this 
was the critical moment, when the king both 
might with ease have preserved the balance of 

wer in Europe, which it has since cost this 

island great expence of blood and treusure te 
restore, and might by perseverance have at last 
reguined, in some tolerable measure, after al 
past errors, the confidence of his people. This 
opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 
came incurable; and notwithstanding his mo- 
tnentary appearances of vigour against France 
and popery, and their momentary inclinations 
to rely on his faith; he was still believed to be 
at bottom engaged in the same interests, and 
they soon elapsed into distrust and jealousy. 
The secret memoirs of this reign, which have 
since been published, prove beyond a doubt, 
that the king had at this time concerted mea- 
sures with France, and had no intention to en- 
ter into a war in favour of the allies. He had 
entertained no view, therefore, even when he 
pawned his ‘ royal word’ to his people, than to 
procure a grant of money; and he trusted, 
that, while he eluded their expectations, he 
could not afterwards want pretences for prl- 
hating bis conduct.—Negotiations meanwhile 
were carried en between France and Holland, 
and an eventual treaty was concluded ; that’ 
is, all their differences were adjusted, provided 
they could afterwards satisfy their allies on 
both sides. This work, though in appearance 


difficult, seemed to be extremely forwarded, |, 
‘fairs, that his allies were likely to: have hard 
‘terms; and Ite never would ¢ 
‘the reproach of having sacri 

‘to promote his own purposes. Charles. still 
believed, notwithstanding the cold, savene man- 


en ner of.the I 


by farther bad successes on the part of the 
confederates, and by the great impatience of. 
the Hollanders; when a new event happened, 
which promised a more prosperous issue’ to 
the quarrel with France, and revived the hopes: 


of all the English, who understood the interests 
of their coantry.—The king saw, with regret, 
the violent discontents which prevailed in the 
nation, and which seemed every day to aug- 
ment upon bim. Desirous by his natural tem- 
per to be easy himself, and to make evcry 
body elsc easy, he sought expedients to ap- 
pease those murmurs, which, as they were 
very disagrecable tor the present, might in 
their consequences prove extremcly dangerous. 
He knew that, during the Jate war with Hols 
Jand, the malcontents at home had made ap- 
plications to the prince of Orange; and if he 
continued sull to n<-glect the prince’s interests, 
and to thwart the incliuations of bis owa peo- 
ple, he apprehended lest their common com- 
plaints should cement a lastmg union between 
them. He saw that the religion of the duke 
inspired the nation with dismal apprehensions ; 
and though he had obliged his brother to alow 
the young princesses to be educated in the 
protestant faith, something farther, he thought, 
was necessary, in order to satisfy the nation. 
He entertained, therefore, proposals for marry- 
ing the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, 
the elder princess, and heir apparent to the 
crown (for the duke had no male issue), and 
he hoped, by so:tempting an offer, to engage 
him entirely in his interests. A peace he pro- 
posed to make; such as would satisfy France, 
and still preserve his- connections with that 
crown: and he intended to sanctify it by the 
approbation of the prince, whom he found te 
be extremely revered in England, and re- 
spected throughout Europe. All the reasons 
for this alliance were seconded by the solicita~ 
tions of Danby, and also of ‘Temple, who was 
at that time in England: and Charles at last 
granted permission to the prince, when the 
campaign should be over, to pay him a visit.— 
The king very graciously received his nepbew 
ut Newmarket. He would bave entered 1m- 
mediately upon business; but the price de-~ 
sired first to be acquamted: with the lady Mary: 
and be declared, that, contrary to the usual 
sentiments of persons of his rank, be placed a 
great part of happiness in. domestic satisfac- 
tion, and would not, upun any consideration of 
interest or politics, match himself with a per 
son disagreeable to him. He was introduced 
to the princess, whom he found in the bloom 
of youth, and extremely amiable both in her 
person and her behaviour. The king now 
thought that he had a double tie upon him, 
and.might safely: expect his eompliance with 
every proposal: he was surprised to find the 
prince decline all discourse of business, and 
refuse to concert any terms for the general. 
peace till his marriage should be finished. 

e foresaw, he said, from the situation of af- 


ose. bimself to 
their interests 


. that. he would abate of this 


rigid punctilio of beapur; aad he protracted 
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the time, hoping, by his own insinuation and 
address, as well as by the allurements of love 
and ambition, to win him to compliance. One 
day, Temple found the prince in very bad ho- 
mour, repenting that he had ever cone to En- 
land, and resolute in a few days to leave it: 
t before he went, the king, he said, must 
chuse the terms on which they should hereafter 
live together: he was sure it must be like the 
reatest friends or the greatest enemies: and 
desired Temple to inform bis master next 
morning of these intcntions. Charles was 
struck with this menace, and foresaw how the 
prince’s departure would be interpreted by the 
people. He resolved, therefore, immediately 
to yield with a good grace; and having paid a 
compliment to his nephew's honesty, he told 
Temple, that the marriage was concluded, and 
desired bim‘to inform the duke of it, as of an 
affair already resolved on. The duke seemed 
surprised ; but yielded a prompt obedience : 
which, besaid, was his constant maxim to 
whatever he found to be the king's pleasure. 
(23d Oct.) No measure, during this reign, gave 
such general satisfaction. All parties strove 
who should most applaud it. And even Ar- 
lington, who hed been kept out of the secret, 
told the prince, ‘ That some things, good in 
themselves, were spoiled by the mauner of 
doing them, as some things bad were mended 
by it; but he would contess, that this was a 
thing so good in itself, that the manner of doing 
it could not spoil it.—This marriage was a 
great surprise to Lewis, who, accustomed to 
govern every thing io the English court, now 
found so important a step taken, not only 
without his consent, but without his know- 
ledge or participation. A conjunction of Eng- 
land with the allies, and a vigorous war in 
Opposition to French ambition, were the con- 
sequences immediately expected, both abroad 
and at home: but to check these sanguine 
hopes, the king, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adjournment of the parliament 
from the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting 
supplies, or making preparations fur war; and 
could be chosen by the king for no other rea- 
son, than as an atonement to France for his 
consent to the marriage. It appears also, that 
Charles secretly received from Lewis the sum 
of 2,000,000 of livres on account of this im~ 
rtant service.—The king, however, entered 
nto cousultations with the prince, together 
with Danby and Temple, concerning the terms 
which it would be proper to require of France. 
After some debate, it was agreed, that France 
should restore Lorrain to the duke; with 
Tournay, Valenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charle- 
roi, Courtray, Oudenarde, and Binche, to Spain, 
in order to form a good frontier for the Low 
Countries, The priace insisted: Frache- 
comté should likewise be restored ; and Charles 
thought, that, because he bad patrimoniat 
estates of great value in that province, and 
deemed his property more secure in the hands 
of Spaic, he was engaged by such views to be 


obstinate in that point: but the prince de- 
clared, that to procure but one good town to 
the Spaniards in Flanders, he would willingly 
relinquish all those possessions. As the king 
sull insisted on the impossibility of wresting 
Franchecomté from Lewis, the prince was 
obliged to acquiesce.—Notwithstanding this 
concession to France, the projected peace was 
favourable to the allies; and it was a sufficient 
indication of vigour in the king, tbat he bad 
given his assent to it. He farther agreed to 
send over a minister instantly to Paris, in order 
to propose these terms. This minister was to 
enter into no treaty: he was to allow but two 
days for the acceptance or refusal of the terms: 
upon the expiration of these, he was presently 
to retura: and in case of refusal, the king pro- 
mised to enter immediately into the confede- 
racy. To carry so imperious a message, and 
so little expected from the English court, Tem- 
ple was the person pitched on, whose declared 
aversion to the French interest was not likely 
to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in 
the execution of his commission.—But Charles 
next day felt a relenting in this assumed vigour. 
Instead of Temple he dispatched the earl of 
Feversbam, a creature of the duke’s and a 
Frenchman by birth: and he said, that the 
message being harsh in itself, it was needless 
to aggravate it by a disagrceable messenger. 
The prince left London ; and the king, at his 
departure, assured him that be never would 
abate in the least point of the scheme concert- 
ed, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he 
rejected it.—Lewis received the message with 
seeming gentleness and complacency. He 
told Feversham, that the king of England well 
knew that he might always be master of the 
peace; but some of the towns in Flanders it 
seemed very hard to demand, especially ‘Tour- 
nay, upon whose fortifications such immense 
sums bad been expended: he would therefore 
take some short time to consider of an answer. 
Feversham said, that he was limited to twa 
days stay: but when that time was elapsed, 
he was prevailed on to remain soine few days 
longer ; and he came away at last without any 
positive answer. Lewis said, that he hoped 
us brother would not break with him for one 
or two towns; and with regard to them too, 
he would send orders to his ambassador at 
London to treat with the king hiuwself. Charles 
was softened by the softuess of France; and 
the blow was thus artfully eluded. The French 
ambassador, Barillon, owned at last, that he 
had orders to yield all except Tournay, and 
even to treat about some equivalent for that 
fortress, if the king absulutely insisted upon it. 
The prince was gone, who had given spirit to 
the English court; and the ee began 
to draw out into messages and returns from 
J'aris.—By mtervals, however, the king could 
rouse himself, and show still some firmness 
and resolutiug. Finding that affairs were nat 
likely to come ta any conclusion with France, 
he summoned, notwithstanding the long ad- 
jovrament, the parliainent on the 15th of Jan. 
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now, for weighty considerations, thought fit to 
meet with both houses sooner; and therefure 
his pleasure is, that this house be adjourned to 
the 15th day of Jan. next.”—The house ad- 
journed accordingly. 

Jan. 15. 1677-8. The house being met, his 
majesty sent the followiug Message by Mr. 
Secretary Coventry, which was read by the 
Speaker : 

“C. R. His majesty hath matters of ver 
zreat importance to communicate to bot 

ouses, in order to the satisfaction of their late 
Addresses, for the preservation of Flanders. 
But it so happening that matters are not yet 
sO ripe, as within a few days they will be, 
therefore his majesty’s pleasure is, that this 
house be immediately adjourned till Monday, 
the 28th of this instant January.” # | 

Several members proffered to speak, but the 
Speaker would not suffer them, but -adjourned 
the house. 

The King’s Speech to both Houses.] Jan. 28. 
This day his majesty came to the house of peers, 
and sending for the commons, made this re- 
markable Speech : 

“« My lords and gentlemen ; When we parted 
last, I told you, that before we met again, I 
would do that which should be to your satis- 
faction: I have accordingly made such Alli- 
ances with Holland, as are for the preservation 
of Flanders; and which cannot fail of that end, 
unless prevented either by the want of due ’ 


an unusual measure, and capable of giving 
alarm to the French court. Temple was sent 
for to the council, and the king told him, that 
he intended he should go to Holland, in order 
to form a treaty of alliance with the States; 
and that the purpose of it should be, like the 
triple league, to force both France and Spain 
to accept of the terins porposed. Temple was 
sorry to find this act of vigour qualified by 
such a regard to France, and by such an ap- 
pearance of indifference and neutrality between 
the parties. He told the king, that the reso- 
lution agreed on, was to begin the war in con- 
juoction with all the confederates, in case of 
no direct and immediate answer from France; 
that this measure would satisfy the prince, the 
allics, and the people of England ; advantages 
which could not be expected from such an al- 
liance with Holland alone; that France would 
be disobliged, and Spain likewise; nor would 
_ the Dutch be satisfied with such a faint imita- 

ton of the triple league, a measure concerted 
when they were equally at peace with both 
parties. For these reasons, ‘lemple declined 
the employment; and Lawrence Hyde, second 
son of chancellor Clarendon, was sent in his 
place.—(1678.) The prince of Orange could 
not regard without contempt such symptoms 
of weakness and vigour conjoined in the Eng- 
lish counsels. Ie was resolved, however, to 
_ make the best of a measure which he did nut 
approve; and as Spain secretly consented that 
her ally should form a league, which was seem- 
ingly directed against her as well as France, 
but which was tu fall only on the latter, the 
States concluded the treaty in the terms pro- 
posed by the king.” 

Dec. 3. The house met, when Mr. Sccretary 
Coventry delivered the following Message from 
his majesty, which was read by the Speaker: 

“C. R. His majesty, having giving notice by 
his Proclamation, that he intended the houses 
should be adjourned till the 4th-of April,* hath 


Finch, fur once doing so, (3 Ch.) was accused 
of high treason, This only can be said per- 
haps in his excuse, That whereas that in 3 Ch, 
was a parliament legally constituted, Mr. Sey- 
mour did here do as a sheriff that disperses a 
riotous assembly. In this manner they were 
kicked from adjournment to adjournment, es 
from one stair down to another; and when 
they were at the bottom, kicked up again, 
having no mind yet to go out of duors.” Mar- 
vell. | 

* One reason for this adjournment was, to 
know if the Spaniards would comply with a de- 
mand that the king had made of Ostend, and 
Portmahon, for the accommodation of his ships 
and troops, and which Mr. Godolphin was in 
this interval soliciting at Brussels: and ane- 
ther is given by the lord treasurer Danby in a 
Letter to Mr. Montagu ambassador at Paris 
dated Jan. 17, viz. ‘ Tosee if any expedient 
for the peace could be found out in that time.” 
Ralph. 

“‘ It appears however from sir Wm. Temple, 
that the true reason of this Adjournment was 
to have time to receive the news of a League 
with Holland, which was signed Jan. 16, but 
being properly defensive, to prevent the king 
of France from pursuing his conquests in the 
Netherlands, it was very far from answerin 
the desires of the parliament. The king be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that this league would be 
capable to impose upon them; and therefore 
deferred their meeting to receive the news of 
its conclusion.” Rapin, vos 


* ‘ Before the meeting appointed for the 3d 
of Dec. his majesty’s Proclamatiun was issued, 
signifying § that he expected not the members 
attendance, but that those of them about town 
should adjourn themselves till the ath of April, 
1678.’ These words, ‘ that the house may ad- 
Journ themselves’ were very well received by 
those of the commons who imagined themselves 
thereby restored to their right, alter Mr. Speaker 
Seymour's invasion: when, in reversal of this, 
(he probably desiring to retain a jurisdiction 
that he had twice usurped, and to add this 
flower to the crown, of his own plauting) Mr. 
Secretary Coventry delivered a written Mes- 
sage from his majesty, on the 3d of Dec. of a 
contrary effect, though not of the same validity 
with the Proclamation, viz. ‘ That the houses 
should be udjourned only to the 15th of Jan. 
1677 ;’ which as soon as read, Mr. Seymour 
would not give leave to a worthy inember, of- 
fering, to speak; but abruptly, now the third 
time, of his own authority, adjourned them 
without putting the question ; though sir John 
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assistances to support those ‘Alliances, or by 
the small regard the Spaniards themselves 
must have to their own preservation.—Lhe 
first of these I cannot suspect, by reason of 
your repeated engagements to maintain them; | 
and [know you are so wise as to consider, | 
that a war, which must be the necessary con- 
sequence of them, ought neither to be prose- ' 
cuted by halves, nor to want such assurances | 
of perseverance as may vive me encourage- | 
ment to pursue it. Besides, it will not be less | 
necessary to let our enemies have such a pros- | 
pect of our resolutions, as may let them see | 
certainly that we shall not be weary of our | 
arms, ull Christendom be restored to sucha 
peace as shall not be in the power of any prince | 
alone to disturb.—I do acknowledge to you, | 
that I have used all the means possible, by a 
mediation, to have procured an honourable 
and safe peace for Christendom; knowing how 
preferable such a peace would have been *to 
any war, and especially to this kingdom, which 
must necessarily own the vast benefits it has 
received by peace, whilst its neighbours only 
have yet smarted by the war: but, finding it 
no longer to be hoped for by fair means, it 
shall not be my fault, if that be not obtained 
by force, which cannot be had otherwise.—For 
this reason I have recalled my troops from 
France; and have considered; that although 
the Dutch shall do their parts, we cannot have 
less on ours than 90 sail of capital ships con- 
stantly maintained, nor less than 30 or 40,000 
land men (with their dependencies) to be em- 
ployed upun our Fleets and elsewhere. And 
because there shall be no tear of misemploying 
what you shall give to these uses, [ am con- 
tented that such Money be appropriated to 
those ends as strictly as you can desire. Ihave! 
given testimony cnough of my care in that 
kind, by the progress I have made in building 
the new ships; wherein, for the making them 
more useful, I have directed such larger di- 
Mensions, as will cost me above 100,000/. 
more than the act allows. I have gone as far | 
as I could, in repairing the old Flcet, and in 
buying of necessary Stores for the Navy and 
Ordnance; and in this, and other provisions 
for better securing both my foreign alantauods 
and the islands nearer home, I have expended 
a great deal more than the 200,000/. you ena- 
bled me to borrow upon the Excise, although 
I have not found sucha credit as I expected 
upon that security. I have borne the Charge 
both of a rebellion in Virginia, and a new war 
with Algiers. ‘I stand engaged to the prince of 
Orange for my niece’s portion *: and I shall 
not be able to maintain my constant necessary 
Fstablishments, unless the new Impost ra 
{ 


—_ 


—_ ae 


* “The Prince of Orange arrived: in Eng- 
land Oct. 9, 1677. On the 24th, the match 
between his highness, and lady Mary, the duke 
of York’s daughter, was declared at the com- 
mittee, on the morrow to the council, which 
was, upon that occasion, extraordinarily as- 


scmbled, and in the next Gazette to the whole , 
Vor, IV, 


Wines, &c. be continued to me, which would 
otherwise turn only to their protft to whom we 
least intend it.—l hope these things will need 
little recommendation to you, when you consi- 
der your promises in some and the necessity of 
the rest. And to let you see that [ have not 
only employed my time and treasure for 
your safety, but done all I could to remove all 
sorts of jealousies, | have married my mice to 
the prince of Orange, by which I hope I have 
given full satisfaction that I shall never sutler 
his interest to be ruined, if I can be assisted as 
I ought to be to preserve them.—Having done 
all this, I expect from you a plentiful Supply,: 
suitable to such great occasions ; whereon de- 
pends not only the honour, but (for aught [ 
know) the being of an English nation, which 
will not be saved by finding faults afterwards, 
but may be prevented by avoiding the chief 
tault of doing weakly and by halves what can 
only be hoped from a vigorous and thorough 
prosecution of what we undertake.—These 
considerations are of the greatest importance 
that ever concerned this kingdom; and there- 
tore I would have you enter immediately upon 
them, without sutfering any other business 
whatsoever to divert you from bringing them 
to good resolutions.” 

Resolved, nem. con, “That the king’s Speech 
be tuken into consideration to-morrow.” 

Debate on the irregular Adjournments of the 
House by the Speaker.) Mr. Sacheverell, I 
was unwilling to give interruption to this busi- 
ness, as long as I see the way before me, and 
now we have done the king right, it is time to 
right oursclves upon you, Mr. Speaker. Iwas 
present when you adjourned the house twice,® 
and you would not suffer any gentleman to 
speak. Becanse I would reduce things to a 
certainty, and leave no umbrage: betwixt the 
king and us, of his majesty’s power of adjourn- 
ing us, I will state the case betwixt the house 
and you, Mr. Speaker. It seems you will un- 
dertake to be bigger than the house, and, con- 
trary to four known rights of the house, will 


| undertake to violate them upon your own au- 


thority. I have drawn up the heads of them, 
and I offer them, not as an impeachment, but a 
charge, and I offerthem to be read, the substance 
whereof is, ¢ That it is the standing Order and 
undoubted right of the house, that the house 
be not adjourned by the Speaker, but by con- 
sent of the house, and not by the Speaker 
only.’ And ‘that when any gentleman stands 
up to speak, the person is not to be silenced, 
unless the house over-rule him.’ But you, Mr. 
Speaker, contrary to your duty, after several 
members stood up to speak, would not sutter 
them to go on, and, though you acknowledged 


kingdom. Wherever the news spread, joy ac- 
companied it. It was looked upon as a deliver 
ance from the French, and no man, at that 
time, dreaded any other slavery.” Ralph. 

It was celebrated November the fourth, the 
prince’s birth day. ‘The prince's portion was 
40,0001. * See p. 890. 
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the right of Adjournment to be in the house, 


Mr. Sec. Coventry. I am sorry forthis de- 


‘et you hindered the house from procceding | bate, without making a compliment to you, 


in their debates. 

Sir John Ernly. If T thought that the crown 
was not concerned in these Adjournments, 
and bad a right to command it, and the only 
business was chastising the Speaker tor not 
doing his duty, I should be for maintaining my 
right as much as any man. But if there be a 
Message from the king, sent by one of the 
secretaries, to adjourn, or the king sends for 
the house by the black rod, and signifies his 
pleasure of adjournment, it 1s the-undoubted 
right of the king, and you are, according to his 

leasure signified, to adjourn immediately. 

Ir. Sacheverell stood up to speak, and you 
obeyed the king’s Order, and the house um- 
versally called out ‘ Adjourn! adjourn!’ and it 
was done accordingly. Though it is the un- 
doubted right of every member to speak, yet 
if the universal cry be to adjourn, you do it 
every day, ‘ ull to-morrow 8 o'clock,’ though 
gentlemen stand up to speak, 

Sir Rob. Carr. It has been the gencral sense 
of the house to-day, that no interruption be 

iven to the consideration of the king’s Speech, 
f move that a time may be taken for the con- 
sideration of this matter of adjourning the 
house by the Speaker, &c. and 1 believe the 
Speaker will submit to the house, if he cannot 
satisfy the house therein. 

Lord Cavendish. It did not appear to me, 
that, in the adjournment of the house, in May 
last, it was the opinion of the house to adjourn, 
Here is a charge against the Speaker, and, ac- 
cording to order of the house, if a charge be 
brought against a member, it ought to be read. 
It is a business of so great importance, that 
you are not fit to sit in the chair whilst it is 
debating, it concerning yoursclf. The gentle- 
man that brought it in, has laid it upon the 
table, and I would have it read. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler. Ave we not imposed.upon 
to have that Paper thrown upon the table, 
without the consent of the house by a vote? 
The charge is, Wheiher you can adjourn the 
house? But the adjournment was the king’s 
adjournment, and I desire to have it fairly 
stated, and the king’s Message for adjourn- 
ment read. But supposing it was not the king’s 
adjournment, the thing is done every day, and 
you take the sense of the house by the noise of 
the house calling ‘ adjourn! adjourn!’ Three 
parts in four uf the house, in May last, were 
fur adjourning, and your declaration of it was 
good, till excepted against. When the king 
sends to adjourn, the question is between the 
king aud us, and not between the Speaker and 
us. Therefore I move that a day may be set 
apart to debate this thing, that gentlemen may 
be ready to speak to it. The whole world will 
know this debate to-day, and will be apt to 
say, Why did not the house debate the great 
business in the king’s Speech? They put that 
oiF always for weigiity considerations, and now 
(they wall say) § The commons fall into other 
matters,’ 
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Mr, Speaker, or any other. The matter in 
question is concerning the charge delivered in 
by Sacheverell, and [ will speak only to what 
can be the issue of the debate of it in this 
house. The king’s power of adjourning the 
house is denied by no man, The question is 
then, de mudo only. If you put the king upon 
other ways of adjournment of the house, than 
by the Speaker, there is disadvantage on the 
other side. ‘The consequence will be delay of 
your proceedings; aud the French king’s ad- 
vantuges are so great in this conjuncture, that 
if we should be Icft alone, we are no equal 
match for hin. He is now upon his campaign, 
and if the Confederates hearts fail, by our de- 
lay, and the king of France takes two or three 
more important places, he may quickly end his 
campaign, beture the Spaniards begin theirs. 
TRis debate will draw many circumstances 
along with it. And, whilst we come to our 
poncecs we shall, 1 hope, be tender of the 
<ing’s prerogative. In the 19th of king James, 
there was a jealousy, in the parliament, of the 
power of the Spanish ambassador, Gondamar, 
at court, concernihg the Spanish Match, then 
depending. ‘The house of commons sent a very 
rough Message then to the king, and the king 
did adjourn the parliament by writ. The com- 
mons sent to the lords, § that they could not 
adjourn unless the writ was read in their house,’ 
and they entered a protestation into their 
books accordingly. King James was offended 
at it, and sent for the Journal, and in the privy 
council tore out the protestation with his own 
hands. I desire only to show you, by this, 
how great jealousy and discontent it occasioned 
betwixt the king and the commons, A year 
and a half after, the king called a parliament, 
and altered his councils about the Spanish 
Match, and told the parliament how he was 
abused by Spain, and made other complaints 
about breaking the Treaty of the Match, and 
of war in the Palatinate. Did the commons 
then go back to all those things of privilege 
about their adjournment of their house? No; 
they went on to the matter of the Palatinate 
war. They were not a body of men too easy 
to give up their privileges and the liberties of 
their country, but they laid them aside for that 
time, and entertained themselves about the 
Palatinate. At the Diet of Ratisbon, the 
electors themselves met. The elector of Mentz 
was their Speaker. The duke of Lunenburgh 
sent his credentials to the bishop of wang 
by his secretaries; but being no elector, 

was not received by his deputation; for the 
Diet said, ‘ he must come himself, for they 
would not receive them.’ Upon which, Lunen- 
burgh made his protest, that nothing should 
stand good to oblige him in that Diet, which 
occasioned a great disorder and delay in the 
proceedings of that Diet. I speak this so much 
trom the bottom of my heart, that I think these 
delays, which this debate will occasion, ex- 
tremely dangerous; and, I vow to God, though 


¢ 
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I hate murder, yet I had rather be guilty of 20; twixt the king and the house. The giving in 
murders than hinder our proccedings now; * | the Paper is not regular; and no person can 


and I would be guilty of all the cruelties of 
Alsace rather than hinder our progress in this 
yreat conjuncture. Theretore [ humbly move 
that this debate be laid aside. 

Sir Henry Capel. There is nothing of so 
great importance as to keep ourselves, in a 
body, of one sense. What will be the end of 
this, if you enter into the debate to-day of this 
diiference? What will the consequence be? 
Naturally it will be to see precedents of ad- 
jourameuts of the house, and a committee 
must sit, and you have tacitly implied, that no 
committee shall sit, because yuu have ordered 
to-morrow for the consideration of the king’s 
Speech, and some time must be to think of it. 
I am for the setting this thing of Adjournment 
rght, and believe it will corroborate us in what 
we shall do, When we parted last, we ad- 
dressed the king to enter into Alliances with 
the Dutch, &c. to prevent the growth of the 

ower of France. When we were adjourned, 
if the king had sent for us, und told us his 
pleasure, I believe nothing else would have in 
tervened. 

Mr. Garroway. Tam sorry to hear some 
honourable persons put so great stress upon 
two days time. We have been 14 days in 
town; and when our liberties are concerned, 
and this matter of money must go abroad, for 
reputation’s sake, I would willingly have had 
time to consider, whether we shall be undone 
by peace or war. If this great attair had been 
taken io time, according to our reiterated ad- 
vices, something miglit have been done. But 
still we are put off tothe last moment. A 
Paper is now offered, and I am sorry it is a 
Charge against yourself, Mr. Speaker. I mean 
clearly, as the gentleman said who brought in 
the Paper, the point of adjourninent is aot be- 
twixt the king and us, but betwixt you and us, 
Therefore put a question to lodge it tairly, be- 
fore we adjourn the debate. I think, that, if 
it appear to be your encroaching upon the 
house, it may be of as ill consequence as the 
war with France; if your power encroach upon 
us more than ever was intended you. If you 
will put the question, Whether the Paper shall 
be read, and adjourn the consideration of it to 
Thursday, I am well contented. 

Sir Rd. Temple. For order sake, I would 
not have the question put fur the reading the 
Paper given in by Sacheverell. It is a Charge 
and no Impeacl:nent, against the Speaker. I 
never saw any thing o? this nature before. If 
the gentleman that brought it in will recall it, 
and give it in as an Impeachment, it is another 
thing. The question about this matter of ad- 
Journing the house will necessarily arise be- 


* « Coventry in some heat suid, ‘ The king 
was engaged, and he would rather be guilty of 
the murder of 40 men than do any thing to 
retard the progress of the war.’ The oddness 
of the expression made it often to be objected 
afterwards to him.” Burnet. 


go about to make that the Speaker's case, 
which is wholly the king’s. 

Mr. Powle. He that delivered this Paper 
in, did well to make a ditference in the case 
betwixt the king’s and the Speaker’s adjour- 
ment of the house. Jn the king’s Speech, in 
the Gazette of the 28th of May, 1677, his 
majesty directed himself to the ‘ Gentlemen 
of the House,’ and not to ‘ Mr. Speaker.’ 
How has the Speaker then the authority of ad- 
journing the house? If this be admitted, I 
need not tell you how dangerous the conse- 
quence would be. The former practice of ad- 
journment was, that the king did do it in 
the lords house, and we were called up to that 
bar. ‘The king may grant away a manor under 
his signet, but Westininster-hall will void that 
grant, being not under the great seal. If we 
do not preserve form, we shall lose substance. 
The question is plainly, by what authority you 
assume to yourself to do what the king come 
mands us to do? Iam sorry to have seen us 
on a precipice, and that that should be an ar- 
gument against us of losing uo time in prevent- 
the growing greatness of the French king, 
which might have becn prevented, in a gceat 
measure, had our advice been taken in time. 
The fault is somewhere. I never yet saw a 
pocket-order of adjourning the house admitted, 
and the whole liberty of the house is concerned, 
By the same reason that you edjourned the 
house, you may put by any question. It is in 
vain to think of conquests abroad, when we 
lose our liberty at home. Suppose to-morrow 
we come to a question in this great affair we 
have adjourned, you may adjourn the house to 
Friday, and prevent the question. The gen- 
tleman that brought in the Paper, does not 
cajlit an Impeachment, because it is not to 
be sent up to the lords. He calls it a Charge, 
because we have liberty to judge of the mis- 
demeanors of our own members. By word of 
mouth, or in writing, the Charge may be given. 
in, Letthe Paper be read, and admitted, and 
then adjourn the debate of it, if you please. 

The Spesker. What is charged within doors, 
by word of mouth, against any member, or 
what is charged without doors, is at the clec- 
tion of the gentleman that brings it, to take 
his own method. I assure you, I sit uneasily 
ull I answer to any thing relating to this 
Charge. As many artifices have been used as 
may be, to report me to have spoken what I 
never did, and to have done what I never did. 
But, I hope, no discourses will make impres- 
sion upon the house, of things neither said 
nor done. I have received many undescrved 
favours from the house, which I acknowledge 
with all thankfulness. My coming to this place 
at first was as unexpected as your displeasure 
in what I did. Whatever my proceedings 
were in adjourning the house, when duly con- 
sidered, the house, I believe, wiil see nothing 
in them inconsistent with the Order of the 
house. That power, which is lodged in the 
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Chair, is not to be dislodged until the house 
dislodge it. When the king commands an 
Adjournment, it is the house’s right to adjourn 
themselves. But, I say, the house has always 
exercised adjournment in that method I did 
it. ‘The reason is, because, in executing the 
king’s commands, the house goes out of the or- 
dinary method. ‘The king scems not to doubt 
any obedience in the house; which, putting a 
questiun for adjournment, alter the king’s com- 
mand signified, will do. Ul desire to have your 
Order for what I shall do. ‘There was never 
any debate, but once, of Adjournment, and 
then it was about executing a commission of 
adjourninent not directed to the house; and I 
Ought to continue in the practice of what I 
have done, ull you have altered it; else I 
should commit a greater offence than [ am 
now charged with. Matter of form is only 
the case. If I have the honour to serve you, I 
must observe the same mcthod I have done, 
tall you order it otherwise. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. You state not the case 
right. When anv doubt, or question, arises 
about a thing, it is otherwise than when the 
thing goes off fairly by conseut. This adjourn- 
ing the house has been usurped by you, more 
than by any Speaker beture you; and gentle- 
men stand up to speak, and you adjourn the 
’ house, and will not hear them; and you ad- 
journ. He who was Speaker betore you, would 
not patter out of the Chair with that precipi- 
tancy. He would sit ull eight or nine o'clock at 
night, as long as any yentleman would speak. 
If the opinion of the Speaker must be the sense 
of the house, the ships and men the king speaks 
of may be doubled. It is our birth-right to 
speak ; and we are not so much as a part of a 
parliament, if that be lost. Many worthy men, 
who are the king’s servants, went on: fast for 
Money; but when Privilege was but men- 
tioned, all was laid aside. The then Attor- 
ney General, (Finch) now lord chancellor, 
when the king’s Declaration, &c. was excepted 
against here, and the king told us, ‘ he would 
not have the Declaration touched upon,’ did 
worthily give his opinion of it. Though his 
zeal, at that time, was great tor money ; yet he 
Jaid all that aside, and did bravely detend it at 
a conference. It it had been so in the De- 
claration, &c. freedom of speech had gone off ; 
and if we cannot debate things with freedom, 
all is gone. The black rod knocked the last 
session, and then we must go to attend the 
king. ‘ But hold, (said you, Mr. Sie we 
cannot stir without the Money-Bill:’ and the 
Money-Bill was sent down to you from the 
lords, betore you would go up. The king 
may adjourn us in person, or by his com- 
mission, 1 Ch. i. there was a commission 
of adtournment sent to the lords house, and 
it was signified to the commons; but the 
commons answered, ‘if the commission be 
sent down to their house, they would con- 
sider of it.’ It was then debated, though 
under the broad seal; which is above all 
Paper commands. And the house was set 


in order first. And must you assume to your- 
self to adjourn without debate? ‘to adjourn 
immediately’ is with a sa/ro jure, that we may 
sit that day to set the house in order. 19 
James, there was a kind uf Protestation before 
the house adjourned; and when the king razed 
the Protestation out of the Journal, there was 
no privilege lost. The Adjournment is only 
obeyed here, where we have freedom of 
speech. When any exception is taken at 
words that fall from a gentleman, they are to 
be put into writing, and you snapped us off by 
your usurpation; so that there was no time to 
debate the exception we had against it. I 
move it, because it lies hard upou my heart; 
for, without this freedotn, we are no house of 
commons; and I would have the Paper read. 

The Speaker. I sent up for the Tax-bill, 
and the bill was actually brought down hbetore 
the black rod knocked at the door, The 11th 
of July, 1 Ch. i. the house desiced the lords to 
join with them in an Address to the king fora 
Recess ; a commissivn accordingly was sent to 
the lords house by the king. ‘The lords sent 
to the commons, to come up to their house to 
hear the comuinission read; the commons re- 
turned, § That they would send Answer by 
messengers of their own.” ‘The commission 
was sent down to the commons, and they did 
adjourn themselves to Oxford. Their ad- 
journment was by the king’s command; and 
so is this complained of now; and I will put 
upon that the issue of the cause. In all the 
Journals, I cannot find, that, when the king 
commanded an immediate Adjournment, the 
house proceeded in one tittle of business. 

Mr. Sacheverell. If any such thing as a 
commission, &c. had been, I had done you, 
Mr. Speaker, much wrong in complaining. 
But.I have precedents to show, when the mat- 
ter comes to be debated, that the course, of 
parliament is quite otherwise. 

Mr. Waller. The gentleman that spoke last 
tells you of precedents, &c. but I have sat 
here 50 years, and never saw the matter done 
as you, Mr. Speaker, speak of. There is a con- 
fusion in the debate, whether the matter 1 ques- 
tion be betwixt the Speaker and us, or the king 
and us. When a man speaks against his duty, or 
we speak against one another, or the king, the 
words are stated, and the person is to withe 
draw. You, Mr. Speaker, bring us precedents 
overgrown with weeds. I believe the matter 
must be stated betwixt the king and us, or else 
“the trumpet will give an uncertain sound.’ 
No tribunal can judge of the privilege of this 
house but itself. I will tell you the practice 
for 50 years here. The king, without doubt, 
has the sole power of calling and suspending 
the states of the kingdom. But if the king 
should descend so low us to come to us, and 
adjourn us, I never knew but that we con- 
plied with the king. Fur writs to supply de- 
fects of members, a committee has been sent 
to desire leave of the king to sit on. And 
when the king would have prorogued, the 
house has interposed to sit on. Besides, we 
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have obscured our own light by our own fault. 
We should have called the Speaker to the 
chair again We send the Speaker to the 
chair, when we chuse him, to show you that 
you are ‘in potestate Senatus,’ both in the 
chair, and out of it. The measure of our obe- 
dience to the king in all things is law; and I 
move that a committee may be appointed to 
recover our ancient right. We say, ‘ hear the 
chair ;’ but no body says, * obey the chair.’ 
{ would have precedents searched betwixt the 
crown and us, that we may not play a lesson 
before we tune the instrument. 

Mr. Williams. ‘There is no such matter as 
prerogative in the case. The king’s Message 
was, § That the house should adjourn itself.’ 
The question is between the Speaker and the 
house, whether you have not imposed apon the 
house, by adjourning, without their consent by 
a question. You have declared the right to 
be in the house, and yet you have done the 
' contrary, When amember stood up to speak, 
you silenced him, and would not suffer him to 
goon. ‘The Paper delivered in at the table 
ought to be read presently. You, Mr. Speak- 
er, have repeated this adjournment, without a 
question, or consent of the house, four times 
over, ‘The privileges of the house are, by 
course of parliament, first to be considered ; 
and there can be no greater privilege than 
this of freedoin of speech. Ihave heard and 
read of propositions to bridle parliaments, and 
they were censured in the Star-Chamber. 
This action of yours, Mr. Speaker, is gagging 
the parliament; and you, by skipping out of 
the chair, prevented speaking in parliament, 
I desire the Paper delivered in may be read. 

Sir Lho. Lee. We are all out of the way in 
matter of order. Here is a Paper tendered, 
and called for to be read ; and itis moved be- 
low to be, adjourned to Thursday; and now 
the debate is entered into, which is moved to 
be on Thursday. Your proper question is, 
first, Whether the Paper proposed to ‘be read, 
shall be now: read ; and the next question, 
Whether Thursday shall be appointed to de- 
bate the manner of your adjourning the house. 

Sir Rob. Thomas. Mr. Speaker, you have 
gone about to answer the Paper, before the 
house was possessed of it. 

Lord Cavendish. The Speaker put us first 
out of order, by answering the Paper before it 
was read. I doubt not but precedents arc to 
the contrary of what you, Mr. Speaker, pre- 
tend.. In this parliament there have been 
several to the contrary, and you yourself was 
of a contrary opinion formerly to what you are 
of now. I desire the Paper may be read; and 
when that is done, I will give reasons why this 
debate should not be adjourned, but proceeded 
in now. 

Sir Tho. Meres. The debate is, whether 
the Paper shall be read,orno. My opinion is, 
that all forms in this house ought to be cau- 
tiously preserved, else we destroy the commons 
of England. Whenever you search into this 
matter, I-believe you will find there have been 


mistakes. I know that the matter lies in a 
short compass. When the king commands us 
to adjourn, may we not bring it to a question ? 
If our books show it, and that we divided upon 
that question, the matter in question is out of 
doors. Bunt by no means would I have this 
debate adjourned, to lose it. Men may let it 
alone now, and take it up another time, todo 
mischief in unquiet times. As for laying it by 
as a troublesome thing, it may be laid asleep 
to trouble you more. Near precedents of 
things are better than those of mh aie years 
since. If you think fit, let seven or eight gen- 
tlemen search books for precedents, else you 
may be put to it on Thursday. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. 1 look upon the thing 
particularly as between the house and the 
crown, and not the Speaker ; I move for Thurs- 
day to debate it. 

Col. Birch... Whether the matter be betwixt 
the house and the Speaker, or the crown and 
the house, it is of absolute necessity to be de- 
termined. Ifit had been determined in May 
last, we had not been troubled with it now, to 
lose our time. I remember the precedent of 
the Tax-bill, that Clarges mentioned, &c. It is 
for the service of the crown and us, in uniting 
us; and I would have this thing set right. If 
the banks be good, the channel will goright. I 
would have such steps made in this as would 
give it dispatch. The question the Speaker 
put is a fair question, viz. Whether the 
Paper delivered at the table shall be read. I 
would have that put to the question; but I 
would have any one show me a precedent, 
whether a Paper given in at the table, and not 
then read, was read ever after. Then if any 
gentleman be of opinion not to have the Paper 
read, and be of opinion to adjourn to Thursday, 
and in the mean time would have you search 
Precedents, you willlose Thursday. Read the 
Paper now, and after that search Precedents. 

The Question being put for reading the 
Paper now, it passed in the negative. —Ordered, 
“ That this debate of the irregular Adjourn~ 
ment of the house, by the Speaker, be ad- 
Journed till Thursday.” 

' The session opened with an unexpected 
strain of loyalty,* for before the House had 


* « The Constitution of the present house of 
commons, that had sat near 17 years, was now 
more manifestly grown into two Parties, which 
were called by the name of the Coart and the 
Country: the former were grown numerous, by 
@ practice introduced about five years before 
this time, by the lord-treasurer Clifford, of 
downright buying off one man after another, as 
they could make the bargain. The Country 
Party still continued the majority and retained 
more credit upon the corruption of others, and 
their profession of adherence to the true in- 
terests of the nation, especially in points of 
France and Popery: where these came in 
question, many of the Court Party voted with 
those of the country, who then carried all be- 
fore them ; but whenever the court appeared 
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considered any part of his majesty’s Speech, 
having sat on part of the 30th of Jan. the Anni- 
versary Fast, upon the motion of lord O‘Brian, 
whose son had lately marricd the Lord-Trea- 
surer’s daughter, they voted, “ The sum of 
70,0002. for a solemn Funeral of his late ma- 
jesty king Charles 3. and to erect a Monument 
for the said prince of glorious memery; the 
said sum to be raised by a two months tax, to 
begin at the expiration of the present tax for 
building Ships.” 

The Commons Address of Thanks to the King. | 
' The house next proceeded to take the king’s 
Speech into consideration, and in return pre- 
sented the following Address to his majesty at 
Whitehall : 

““ We your majesty’s most humble and loval 
subjects, the commons in this present par- 
liament assembled, do in all duty and grati- 
tude render our most humble Thanks to your 
most sacred maj. tor the great care your naj. 
hath expressed tor the preservation and encou- 
ragement of the Protestant Religion, by con- 
cluding a Marriage between the lady Mary, 
pone wiajesty’s niece, and the prince of Orange, 

eing a prince professing the same religion with 
us, and engayed in arms for the defence of the 
common cause of Christendum : for the pro- 
moting of which we do, in all humility, and 
with the highest zeal to your majesty’s honour, 
and the safety of your people, beseech your 
maj. not to admit of any Treaty of Peace, 
whereby the French king shall be left in the 
possession of any larger dominions and _terri- 
tories, or of any greater power than what he 
retained by the Pyrenean Treaty; less than 
which, we conceive, cannot secure your ma- 
jesty’s kingdoms, and the rest of Europe, froin 
the growth and power of the said king, but that 
he alone may be able to disturb the peace 
thereof, whensoever he is minded to attempt 
it; the places reserved by that treaty to the 
king of Spain in the Netherlands being advan- 
tagcous, as well by the vicimty of some im- 
portant towns and garrisons to the kingdom of 
France, as by the extent of the territory. And 
we du most huinbly desire that, in all treaties, 
articles and contederations, in order to the ob- 
taining that end, your maj. would be pleased 
to provide that none of the parties that shall 
join with your maj. in making war for that 
purpose, mimay lay down their arnis, or depart 
from their Alliances, till the said king be re- 
duced at least to the said Treaty: and we do 
farther desire, as one of the most effectual 
means to attain those ends, that it mav be 
agreed between your maj. and the Confede- 
rates, that neither ourselves nor any of them 
shall hold any commerce or trade with the 


to fall in with the true interests of the nation, 
especially in those two points, then many of 
the Country Party, meaning fairly, felt in with 
the court, and carried the Votes, as they soon 
did upoo the king’s pretence to grow bold with 
France, and resolve upon a war, if the peace 
was refused.” LEchard. 
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French king, or his subjects, during such war ; 
and that no commodity of the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture of France, or of any of 
the territories or dominions uf the French king, 
be admitted to be brought into your majesty’s, 
or any of their countries and dominions, either 
by land or sea, or to be sold within the same; but 
that they he seized and destroyed wheresoever 
they be found, and days to be limited for the 
same, in as short time as the nature of such 
afiairs will permit: and that in all treaties, 
articles, ant confederations, made in order to 
or for the prosecution of such war, it may be 
agreed and declared, that no vessel of any 
Dation whatsoever shall Le permitted to enter 
into or come out of the ports of France, but 
that the ship and men shall be seized, and the 
goods destroyed.—We do therefore most 
humbly desire your maj. to proceed in making 
such Alliances and Confederations as shall be 
necessary for the attaining those ends ; and 
though we believe your maj. can never doubt 
of the affections of your people, yet, upon this 
occasion, we do, with all alacrity, and with one 
unauimous Consent, renew our former promises 
and engagements, beseeching your maj. to 
rest confidently assured of our perseverance in 
the prosecution of the said war; and that when 
your maj. shal] please to impart such Alliances 
and Confederations to us in parliament, we 
shall, upon all occasions, give your majesty such 
ready assistances and supports as may, by the 
blessing of God, bring the said war to a happy 
conclusion.” 

Debate on Sir Solomon Swale’s Recusancy. 
Feb. 1, Sir Wm. Smith complained of sir Solo- 
mon Swale’s being convicted for Popish Recu- 
sancy, upon record, in the county of Middlesex. 

Mr. Sacheverell. -I would have you see the 
record of conviction. The most innocent of 
mankind may be convicted of Recusancy by 
surprize, but the law gives men time to set 
themselves free from their conviction by con- 
formity. It is my opinion to have the record 
of his conviction sent for, and time allowed 
him to attend you here. [I would not hastily 
turn this gentleman out of the house for recu- 
sancy, unless it be certainly known whether he 
be convicted or not. 

The Speaker reads the Record. By this 
Conviction, any dissenter 1n opinion may be 
convicted, as sir Solomon Swale is, it being 
‘ fur not coming to his parish Church,’ 

Mr. Pow/le. [like not gentlemen bringing 
records hither, but [ would have you command 
the officer to bring the record; and then you 
proceed as you think fit. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. Itis not for the bonour 
of the house, whilst we make laws against Po- 
pery, to suffer a member convicted of recusan- 
cy to sit amongst us, and suffer it here. But 
when such a thing is represented to you, you 
can do no Jess than examine it, and send for 
Swale to appear, and there will be no surprize 
at all, as you formerly did in the case of sir 
Tho. Strickland.—The officer was ordered to 
attend witb the Record on Monday, 
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Debate on the frequent and irregular grant- 
eng of Paper Protections.| The Speaker. Pur- 
suant to the Order of the house, I have sent out 
an order to supersede all Paper Protections, I 
find about 100 in London and Middlesex. 

Mr. Powle. ‘This, of Protections, 1s-another 

abuse that these long sessions of parliament 
produce. We are adjourned from day to day 
without doing business, and privilege continues 
long. Formerly, when there was an end of 
the session, there was an end of the privilege 
and protections. I hope we shall now do our 
business, and be prorogued, and so have an 
end of these protections. 
' Sir Courtney Poole moves for a search, all 
England over, that gentlemen may answer, in 
their places, whether they have granted out 
any protections under their hand. 

Sir Tho..Lee. It has always been the cus- 
tom of parliament, than we can protect no 
more than our menial servants. But that 
which frights people from complaining is your 
not declaring how far privilege extends. It 
you make publication, ‘ That men may arrest 
persons, notwithstanding Paper Protections;’ 
that will remedy the thing, and men may be 
safe, and the law may go forward. 

Mr. Garroway. I hear the lords are before 
hand with us in this of Protections; they have 
registered, and numbered their menial servants. 
If yuu find gentlemen have extraordinary num- 
_ bers, you may find out the abuse, and vindi- 
cate your honours in it. 

Col. Wanklyn expelled for granting an im- 
proper Protection.] A Petition was presented 
from Mrs Cottington, complaining ‘that col. 
Wanklyn, a member of the house, protected 
Mr. Cottington, her husband, as his menial 
servant, against her hearing a cause depending 
between her and her husband, about the vali- 
dity of their marriage at Turin'in Italy, (she 
being of that country) and humbly desiring the 
favour of the house, that the said Protection 
may be withdrawn. 

The Speaker. Col. Wanklyn was with me 
about it, and he promised me that he would 
withdraw the Protection. 

Col. Wankilyn. I did withdraw the Protec- 
tion, according to my promise; but the bishop 
of Lincola said, ‘ That Mr, Cottington had re- 
ceived a sentence in the court of arches against 
the law of God, and that the gentleman was 
under a hard censure;’ and so I granted him 
, Protection, but revoked it on Thursday 

ast. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. This gentleman, Cot- 
tington, it seems, is protected by your member, 
because he thinks he has a righteous cause, 
and the judges in the ecclesiastical court think 
he has a wrong cause. If you give your mem- 
bers leave to protect persons against judg- 
ments and sentences, when they think the 
judges are in the wrong, the house of commons 
will be a great place. , 

Col. Wanklyn. Ido aver that Mr. Cot- 
tington was my servant, and had done me very 
acceptable service, 


Sir John Birkenhead. Whenever a day of 
hearing came, then Mr. Cottington had his 

rotection from col, Wanklyn ready. The 
Judge of the spiritual court sent to col. Wanke 
lyn, and I spoke to him six times about it, and 
he promised me to revoke the Protection: 
Then he certified his Protection, and a public 
notary entered it, ‘ recalled,’ and soon after 
col. Wanklyn revoked his revocation. Let 
hin prove Mr. Cottington to be his menial 
servant. A man of Mr. Cottington’s estate 
to be his servant! let him give it under his 
hand, that now he is his menial servant. 

The Speaker reads-an old Order sir Edw, 
Turner made when he was Speaker: viz. Re- 
solved, That all Protections and written cer- 
tificates under the hand of any member of this 
house, be void, and called in according to law; 
and that menial servants be protected only, . 
according to law; and that this Order be 
printed and published. 

Sir Tho Lee. This case, complained of, is 
only a particular instance of a member; there- 
fore you are to proeeed upon it, when the 
member that offends has made his defence in 
his place, and judge it. Then you may make 
a general Order as to Protections. 

Sir R. Sawyer. Col. Wanklyn signed a pro- 
tection, hich is filed in the exchequer, direct- 
ed, * to all mayors, bailiffs, sheritls, &c-’ in as 
high a style as a proclamation, neither to stic. 
hand nor foot, and threatening what penalty 
would ensue for breaking his privilege. 

Mr. Waller. One example against an of- 
fender of this nature has done more than all 
your talk and orders. Inking James’s time, it 
was proved, that one made these Protections 
and sold them, and he was turned out of the 
house forit. ‘This was done when parliaments 
were short; much more ought it to be severely 
punished now parliaments are long. The 
Romans had a Justitium that stood still for a 
time, but now for justice to stand still 17 or 18 
years, is not a thing to be suitered; and I 
would have col. Wanklyn answer this giving 
Protections. 

Col. Wanklyn. As to this Protection that 
Sawyer speaks of, it is concerning Dry Hill in 
Kent. We had a verdict for it, and judgment ; 
and by a writ of possession, we were itor | 
pat into it, and we ought not to be disseized. 

n the Exchequer there was a bill of discovery ; 
the bill was answered, and, upon a trial, we 
had legal possession, and I will satisfy the 
committee of privileges farther in it, if you 
please to refer it to them. 

Sir Rob, Sawyer. Wanklyn was never in the 
cause, nor heard of in it, before the writ of 
possession. 

Col. Wanklyn. Jones has a good title to 
Dry Hill; he has had a verdict. In time of 
war, Jones was my quarter-master, and went 
often to make his claim, but, because he was 
of the king’s party, in these times, could_.not 
have his Fevalicourees for his ght. I have a 
concern in it of 300/. which I lent Jones, and 
he has given these lands in security for it; and 
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I am concerned for supporting the ttle, and 
have been so all along. 

Mr. Wiliams. The writ of possession was 
awarded to Jones, for Dry [Jill in Kent. Jones 
was the lessor, and the feigned lessee delivered 
the possession to the sherff, and possession 
was taken accordingly. He alledged, tbat the 
writ with the possession, was unduly obtained ; 
therefore the lord chief justice awarded the party 
to be put out of possession, and restitution to be 
made. Complaint was made of the under- 
sheriff for not doing it, and it appeared that he 
durst not do it, because there was a protection 
from your member, Wanklyn, to Jones. Wank- 
lyn himself was in court, and, upon a motion 
that there being privilege in the case, proceed- 
ings might stop, the feigned person, Jones, as- 
signs his tle over to Wanklyn 3 or 4 days 
within term. The court was so far satisfied of 
the abuse, that the court did order the under- 
sheriff, at his peril, to satisfy the court of the 
execution of the writ by Saturday; but the 
- writ was not executed. The Protection Wank- 
lyn gave Jones was read in court, and it was 
directed, ‘ To all officers, &c.’ in very positive 
words, ‘not to dare to disturb the possession, 
because of privilege.” The court was abun- 
’ dantly satished, but out of respect to privilege 
of parliament, they gave farther time for the 
execution of the writ; and this day, under 
colour of this protection, a motion was made 
in court; and [ advised Wanklyn to withdraw 
his Protection, I would have right done in 
this matter for your honour, 

Mr. Sachevere/!, Whether the title was 
transferred to Wanklyn before the controversy, 
and before the writ of restitution was granted, 
is the question; and [ would have Wanklyn 
asked, whether he was present in court, when 
the rule of court was given? J would have him 

asked that question by the Speaker. 
’ Sir Cha. Harbord. Ask him, when the con- 
veyance was made, and upon what considera- 
tion? 

Col. Wanklyn. Jones was legally in posses- 
sion of the estate before I granted him my 
protection. [fe withdrew. | 

Mr. Hale, This suit of Jones has been 
always reputed a vexatious suit, and no man 
that knows Jones will trust him for any thing ; 
he is not worth a groat, nor has been for these 
20 years. Such a man as Wanklyn, that is 

uilty of what bas been made appear to you, 
Is not fit to keep us company; and I humbly 
move that he may be turned out of the house. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler. That which concerns us 
to consider is, whether a member be legally in 
possession of an estate, and whether his debt 
upon it be a legal and true debt, and the 
estate fairly transterred to him; and whether 
he would defend himself in his possession by 
privilege. We have privilege because we can- 
not attend two services, the law, and here. 
Let Wanklyn fairly prove the debt, from 
Jones, and that the estate was transferred to 
him, in consideration of that debt, and then you 
may judge the matter. 
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Sir Tho. Clarges. The case is for granting a 
Protection to support a litigious title ; thereby 
laying the honour of the house at stake, for bis 
private advantage. As for the Protection of 
Cotungton, a man of 1,000/. a year, to keep 
him as a menial servant! And that protection 
to Jones, so high-penned a protection! You 
must remove the scandal from the house, aud 
not suffer him to sit here. 

Mr. Sec. Wilhamson, The question is about 
turning out this member. I hope the thing 
will be well weighed, before you turn him out. 
There is the honour of the house in the case, 
and the compassion of those that suffer. But 
I would go by such steps, as may consist with 
It has been said, it matters not what 
the title is. If be had given maintenance tu a 
litigious title, or had assumed an interest 
where he has none, then I abominate it. But 
all order, rule, and practice of granting protec- 
tions has been overlooked in the house; and 
this man is an unfortunate man, that he must 
fall for two errors. ‘There may be many luok- 
ed into, and in case that be the meaning of 
your Order for turning men out of the house, 
[ know not where # will stop. There is a 
great difference in punishment betweeen a 
mulct on the purse, and hanging; and seeing 
you will not go through with the business, 
where you find it, pray consider well of this case. 

Sir Courtney Poole, This gendeman has 
been a gallant nan, but now he is in poverty, 
I would make him an exainple, but no farther 
than asking the pardon of the house upon his 
knees. But as for turning him out of the 
house, I know not where that will end. 

Mr. Sacheverell. ‘To buy a tile, pendente 
lite, is highly criminal in law, The getting 
this very writ of possession was a bad practice, 
and I hope this house will never protect such. 
& man in what he has done, and 1 would have 
him turned out of the house. 

Mr. Finch, It is not the protection of me- 
nial servants, which we call Paper Protections ; 
that is the particular privilege of every mem- 
ber. This is a great offence of Wanklyn’s, if 
he made use of his privilege, as is said, pen- 
dente lite. But Wanklyn had not the title, 
till he saw Jones in possession. I would not 
condemn Wanklyn before we know the case 
thoroughly. I would refer it to the com- 
mittee. 1 fear it will be as foul as it is repre- 
sented. The ancient custom was, that a 
member came into the court of chancery, and, 
upon oath, declared the person to be his menial 
servant, and it was there recorded, but no Pa- 
per Protections were ancicnotly. The thing it- 
self is cruel, and the length of this parliament 
aggravates it. Itis not proper to expel your 
member, unless you do the same justice to all} 
in the same case with him. It may be the 
case of 10, 20, or 30 members and some of 
your worthiest members. I would have a vote 
posted up, to show your dishke of these Pro- 
tections; and then, if any member transgress 
it, let him be expeiled the house ; and I shall 
readily give my consent to it. 
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Mr. Sec. Coventry. The gentleman that 
spoke last desires you would not proceed to 


expel col. Wanklyn till you have made a pub- | 


lic declaration, how far you will punish mem- 
bers that give Protections, as this gentleman 
has done. In the case of one of your mem- 
bers, Mr. John Ashburnham, you made no de- 
claration that you would punish him, &c, Your 
Journal said only, * That he had dishonoured 
the house.’ There was no law against his tak- 
ing that bribe of 500/. from the merchants, 
about soliciting the king concerning the French 
wines. He was a worthy gentleman, and yet 
you expelled him the house. He was no judge, 
and you judged that taking a bride. For 
the honour of the house, either do justice 
upon col. Wanklyn, or expunge that sentence 
against Mr. Ashburnham out of the Journal, 
if you pardon this. 7 

Mr. Solicitor Winningion. I am unwilling 
to stand up, because I know something of this’ 
matter. Finch says, ‘he hopes you will not 
proceed against Wanklyn, till yan know what 
the offence is.’ .I hope no man here will do 
what col. Wanklyn has confessed. You asked 
Wanklyn, ‘ whether Mr. Cottington was his 
menial servant?? He answered you, ‘ That 
Cottington had an ill sentence in the court of 
delegates, and he did protect him from it; but 
that he did afterwards revoke it.’ What he 
has done is a great scandal upon the house; 
and Wanklyn's contesssion of it makes me 
take it fortruth. Finch tells you, ¢ it may fall 
out to be the case of many worthy members.’ 
- But I cannot call them so. If any are guilty 
of such crimes, [ am sorry they should repre- 
sent here, to bind me and my posterity in the 
weighty affairs of the kingdom. If the matter 
charged upon Wank!yn were questionable, or 
doubttul, it were another thing ; but the matter 
is so plain, that it admits nodispute. ‘The mea- 
sure lies only in the mercy of this house to the 
gentleman, and, in that, I would go as high as 
any man. 

r. Waller. Mr. Ashburnham’s case was 
hard, and very dangerous. I have seen 20 
members, in a morning put out of the house. 
Some have disputed that power in the house. 
Some say, ‘ Wanklyn bas been a soldier, and 
a commander, and therefore perhaps the law- 
yers are against him.’ I would, for the future, 
go by some Order about Protectuons, as bas 
been mentioned. The gentleman has been in 
einployment for the king, and for this offence I 
would reprove him at the bar only. 

Mr. May. I discoursed with col. Wanklyn 
about these Protections, and told him, I won- 
dered he would protect a servant that he ne- 
ver had. I told him, I feared his doom would 
be to be turned out of the house, and it is my 
opinion he should be turned out of the house. 

The question proposed was, ‘“ That eol. 
Wanklya has dishonoured the house, in grant- 
ing Protections to Mr. Cottington, and Mr. 
Jones, not his nenial servants.”’ oe 

» Mr. Garroway. I would not have you make 


more points upon what you do. Judge it in 
Vor. IV. : . 


particulars, but do not assign it in the ques 
tion. 


Mr. Powle. I would not have expulsions 


out of the house tvo large, I would have the 
question § contrary to justice, and the honour 
of the house.’ 


Sir Rd. Lemple. Iwill be no advocate for 


the person, nor his case. But I would have 
the thing done, as your predecessors have done ; 
never without particular cause assigned upon 
your books. If you make the case ge- 
neraj, it will never be a justification te you to 
posterity. To protect a yentleman of 2000/. 
a year, fora man’s menial servant, is an extra- 
ordinary thing. That servant rather kept his 
master than the master bim. I would go as 
hizh in this censure as any man, but would be 
uniform init. Jf any member has protected 
any person that is not his servant, he deserves 


our censure, but not so hishly as in this case. 
would have the case such as you may mea- 


sure your justice by to posterity. 


Sir Ch. Harbord, This offence is ‘not only 


contrary to an Order of the house, but to the 
ancient order, constitution, and justice of the 
house. That sentence you passed upon Mr. 
Ashburnham, was for taking 500/. of the mer- 
chants, for service he ‘had done them to the 
king, in a matter depending in this house. For 
this gentleman’s punishment, [ would give it 
him only in a reproof at the bar; and here- 
after the house may take the matter of such 
Protections, as he has granted, into considera- 
tion. But for the first offender of this nature, 
Tam utterly against having him expelled the 
house. | 


Sir Tho. Dolman. I would have this gentle- 


man that bas offended sent prisoner to the 
Tower, and that you make a standing Order, 
for the future, against offences of this nature. 


Resolved, 1. ‘* That granting Paper Protec- 


tions to persons not menial servants of mem- 
bers of this house, is against the justice and ho- 
nour of the house. 2. That col. Wanklyn is 
guilty of granting Paper Protections, against . 
the justice and honour of this house.” 


Mr. Sec. Williamson. This is but altowether 


to make a judicial sentence against the man, 
and this is a judicial cutting off a man fromm us ; 
and therefore jet us do all that may be, for 
clearing the justice of the house in particular; . 
and that the nature of the crime may appear, 
I would have Jones and Cottington, and some 
of the persons he bas protected, nimed in the 


vote. It is the first: time that ever a capital 


judgment was applied to that fact, that had 


not a precedent in law for it. ‘Therefore in 
order to make it a just and honourable sen- 
tence, you mast say that-every dishonour of 
the house should be punished with expulsion, 
which is a cutting off your member trom us. 
Therefore I would not do it, in this case, with- 
out naming the persons, and ‘ that col. Wank- 
lyn, for granting Protections to Cottington and 
Jones, not being his menial servants, hay) vie- 
lated the justice and honour of the house.’ 
Thus I would have your vate, ar 
3N 
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Resolved, “ That col. Wanklya, for granting 
such Protections shall be expelled the house.” 

Mr. Sec: Coventry. You have said, in your 
former Order, about Protections, ‘ That they 
ere against law.’ This is a greater offence 
done by this gentleman than that of Mr. Ash- 
burnham’s taking 5001, 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. It was saad, ‘ If you 
begin not with this gentleman, you will never 
begin,’ Therefore I would go on with punish- 
ing other offenders of this natare ; bot, as this 
case is put, I cannot give my consent to cxpel 
hin. 

Col. Birch. Ihear the case of this gentle- 
raan distinguished from other cases, and | have 
heard that of protecting menial servants dis- 
puted. As the question is penned in your 
paper, nothing appears on your paper, ‘ that 
he has protected persons not his menial ser- 
vants according to law ;’ but only expressed 
‘menial servants.’ But [ would not have this 
house, in their zeal to punish this gentleman, 
make such a slip as never to be recalled. 
would have it reterred to a Committee. 

The three Votes passed. On the last the 
house divided, 140 to 109. 

The Speaker informed the house, that col. 
Wanklyn ought to receive his sentence on his 
knees. 

Col. Titus. When pardons are read in 
courts of jusuce, the pardoned persons hear 
them read on their knees. But no nan, cun- 
demned to be hanged, receives Ing sentence on 
his knees. The sentence ought to be received 
standing. I have given my vote against the 
genticman, because I could not give it fur him. 

Sir Tho. Littleton. Wanklyn 1s none of you 
now ; he is cut off trom you, and thereture it ig 
Not proper to bring hin on his knees to receive 
his sentence. 

Col. Wanklyn, was brought to the bar, the 
mace by him, to receive his Sentence of expul- 
sion, standing. 

The Speaker. Col. Wanklyn, I am com- 
manded by the house to pass sentence upon 
you, for the dishonour you have done the 
house in granting Protections. Your sentence 
is hard, and my task harder, who am_ to pro- 
nouuce it. It you had taken my advice in 
private, you had not come to this disgrace in 
public. The house thinks it a great blemish 
to thein, that Protections should be granted to 
persons who are not their menial servants, and 
you are in a great measure guilty of that crime. 

Ir. Cottington bas brought the greatest mis- 
fortune upon you imaginable, to be the occa- 
sion of your being cut off trom this glorious 
body. I am commanded to tell you, that vou 
are expelled the house for what you have done, 
and the house has done you a favour that you 
receive not your sentence on your knees. 

Col. Wanklyn, after the sentence was passed 
upon him, was conveyed to the door by the 
serjeant with his twace., He received his sen- 
tence and went away weeping. 

Lhe King’s Answer to the Commons’ Address 
Yy Lhunks.| Feb.4. Mr. Secretary Coventry 


I 


| 


delivered the king’s Answer to the last’ Ad- 
dress, which was read by the Speaker, as 
follows, | 
“C. R. His majesty hath received and 
perused the late Address of this house, and 
thereunto returneth this Answer :—He is :10t 
a little surprized to find so much inserted 
there of what should not be, and so hitle of 
what should. In the first place, has majesty's 
Speech was to both houses jointly ; and, t 
matter being of so public a concern, it is cer- 
tainly very eonvenient the return to that Speech 
shouldbe made jointly. For to receive several 
Addresses, and possibly very different, cannot 
but administer matter of distraction to his 
counsels, and consequently to the affairs of the 
nation. Wor is the house of peers reasonably 
to be teft out in transacting those things which 
at last must needs pass by them.’—In the next 
place, he observes in the Address of this house 
of the 20th of May last, you invite his majesty 
to ‘ a lengue offensive and detensive with Hol- 
land, against the growth and power of the 
French king, and for the preservation of the 
Spanish Netherlands ;? and, upon his declara- 
tion of such Alliances, you assure his majesty 
of ‘such speedy Assistances and Supplies, as 
may fully and plentifully answer the occasions.’ 
His majesty hath made accordingly the Alh-: 
ances ofrensive and defensive with Holland, 
and declared it to you in parliament; so his 
part is pertormed. But, as to that of this 
house for Supplies, though he asked it in his: 
Speech, vou give no answer, nor the least hint 
of affording him any thing to support the Trea- 
ties hc hath made. Only the old promises are 
put to new conditions; and so he may be used 
to eternity, should he seem satisfied with such 
proceedings.—You are not to think that either 
his majesty, or the States General, being to em- 
bark in so creat a design, would deprive them- 
selves of the other so considerable Alliances. 
Some ministers of the most concerned princes 
have known and approved his Treaty with the 
States General ; and, that he hath not formally 
concluded ene with them, the reason is, that the 
distance of the pluces the princes concerned 
reside in would not give time to perfect so 
inany Treaties, to be ratified in places so 
remote ; and, laying well the foundation in 
Holland, there could not be much doubt of 
their consent, for whose interest that Treaty 
is made. But nothing can delay, or indeed 
disappoint these treaues, more than the failing 
of this house to support these his maj. hath 
made. He must acquit his credit there, and 
sce his word shall be maintained, before he 
can engage it elsewhere a-tresh.—In his ma- 
jesty’s Answer to the Address of this house of 
the 20th of May, he told you how highly he 
was ofiended at that great invasion of his pre- 
rogative: but you take no notice of it, but, 
on the contrary, add to your former ill conduct ; 
new invasions, equally offensive to his majesty 3 
authority, as contrary to his, and, he thinks, 
most other men’s judgments.—This house de- 
sircs his maj. to oblige his Confederates never 
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to consent to @ peace, but upon condition the | 
the most Christian king be reduced to the’ 
Pyrenean ‘Treaty at least. A determination | 
fitting only tor God Almighty! For none can: 
tell what will be fitting conditions for a peace, ; 
but he that can certainly foretell the events of 
the war.—You advise his majesty to enjoin not 
only his allies, but all the world, not to leta 
ship of theirs go to, or come from France, upon 
pain of loss of goods, capture of ships and 
men, not excepting either ally, prince, or ain- 
bassador, (if amongst them :) he doth not be- 
lieve that ever any assembly of men gave so 
great and public a provocation to the whole 
avorid, without either having provided, ar so 
much as considered how to provide, ove ship, 
One regiment, or one penny towards justifying 
it, (atleast as far as you have acquaited him.) 
However, to show how willing his maj. is to 
give all reasonable satisfaction to this house, 
how unreasonable soever the propositions inate 
him are, be doth again repent to you what he 
said on the 28th past, ‘That it, by your assist- 
ance, he may be’ put into arms suliicient for 
such a work, bis majesty will not be weary ot 
them tll Christendom be restored to sucha 
peace, as it shall not be in the power of any 
prince alone to disturb.’—This 1s, in the con- 
sequence of it, as much as a prince that values 
his word can say to you: and he is sucha onc. 
- But to say he will make no other peace, than 
such a particular peace, whether able or not 
able, whether abandoned by his allies or nut, 
18 not to be said upon solemn engagement, be- 
cause not certainly to be performed.—In sum, 
gentlemen, the nght of making and managing 
war and peace is 1 his inaj. ; and if you think 
he will depart from any part of that right, you 
are mistaken. ‘The reins of government are 
in bis hands; and he hath the same resolution 
and concern to preserve thcm there, as he 
hath to preserve his own person ; and he keeps 
both for his people's protection, and safety ; 
aod wail employ them so as far as hecan. If 
- this house encourage his maj. to go farther iv 
Alhances, by supplying him in maintaining 
thuse be hath made, his care and utmost en- 
deavour will be employed for you. If this 
house doth intend this, it must be speedy. The 
time and conjuncture afford not Icisure to con- 
sult long; and therefore his maj. desireth that, 
without further loss af time, you apply your- 
selves to the consideratiun of that Supply; for 
from thence he must take his measures.” 
Debate on the King’s Answer.] Mr. Sec. 
Coventry. The-king has showed you, in his 
' Answer to your Address, his dissatisfaction in 
pressing upon what belongs to him. He.omits 
no cave at all for:the public, for all that, and 
endeavours to give you satisfaction, ‘he tells 
you, ‘he hath mace Allinnees, offensive and 
defensive, with Holland.’ But it ‘is in-vain'to 
yaake new Treaties, when we are put badk to 
ald ones, ‘If the king :has arms sufficient,’ 
he ‘telis you in his Answer, ‘he will oot be 
weary of them till he has restored Christendom 
to such a peane, dc.’ No ibody but God 


Almighty can tell the event of the war. Would 
nat the attront you received at Catham, 1a 
firing your ships, have augmented, if, atter that, 
you had voted never to My down your arms, 
tall you had revenged yourselves? And yet now 
you would make peace, and have the Pyrenean 
Treaty suleulated purcly between the French 
and the Spauiards, and uo part of Europe else 
concerned in it ; no, not, Holland. When the 
king of Spain, or any of that league comes 
into a war, the king isa party in the Treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, and by that you are not 
obliged to the Pyrencan Treaty. Now the 
king finds France go on to conquer Flanders. 
The case stands thus ; here is yreat advantage 
to the Contederates by your sitting ; we hear 
of nothing done, though great preparations 
have been made by the French in Alsace and 
in Flanders, and the Confederates are in a low 
and sad condition ; but by the addition of the 
king’s strength, they may hold ‘up their heads, 
unless this Treaty with Holland be ruined by 
you ; and then you will quickly hear very fatal 
hews inthe consequence. Allow that the pro- 
ject scut to France should be accepted, and 
that those conditions are not so great as you 
would have had, yet you will have the gua- 
rantee of the Contederates—That peace the | 
king of France has by the.king of England ; 
not that Enzland makes that peace, but that 
he consents to it. Ifthe king agrees nuc to it, 
of consequence the king of England is left 
alone. Ifthe king be not helped, cau be make 
it alone? Ifthe king be left out, what kind of 
pe king of France will give you alone, 

leave you to think. I desire you to have 
assurance, that what the king can do, he will 
do. If his arms are weak, he can .do nothing. 
If it were lawful for me to show you letters 
that I can produce, all the house would be of 
my mind. One chearful vote will end all this. 

Lord Obrien. In that Address to his ma- 
jesty (in May) we pointed at ‘ Alliances with 
the States General, and other Alliances, and 
for support of them his majesty might rest as- 
sured, we would assist him.’ ‘These Alliances, 
he tells yau, be has made, the consequence 
whereof is war; and have you not brought bim 
into a war? When:monarchies insult and con- 
quer, the aunjects may have conditions, but 
the monarchs never. ‘[herefore, without de- 
lay, I would go into a committee of the whole 
house, £o cansider of.a Supply forthe king to 
support these Alliances. | 

Sir Tho. Clarges. The king’s Message ws 
large, and cousists-af many:parts. There are 
many expressions init that grieve me. If we 
have given just offence to his majesty, in our 
Address, :aud former precedents, instruct us, 
and we ouglit to be sorry. Whatever we do, 
it:'becomes us, in duty, to give the king satis- 
faction, and be ashamed, and ask his pardon 
and forgiveness, Preparatory to that, 1 would — 
have the king's ;Paper considered to-morrow. * 
Il am not satisfied that the Alliances men- 
tioned are made according to our former Ad- 
dresses. Formerly, upon our Addresses, we 
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have had satisfaction, and have given Supply 
thereupon. Jn all former Alliances there was 
a quota expressed for Lorrain, Spain, Holland, 
&c. This 40,000 men and 90 ships, in the 
kine’s Speech, is a doubt to me, what quota 
Holland must come up to. -Formerly we saw 
all before us—-And when we know what our 
parts are to bear, in this confederacy, or whe- 
ther we are to bear the whole burden of the 
war, then itis time to talk of aids to support 
tle war. 

Mr. Mallet, One false step made by this 
eee in this great afair, and England 1s 
Jose: for ever, What is done in it, I would 
have done with true hight and good understand- 
inv, and I am tur the consideration of it to- 
Inorrow, 

‘Col, Birch. T have such a difficulty upon 
my spirits, as T never had since I was born, 
As the union of the house, in our last Address, 
puve me great rejoicing, so dividing of opinion, 
“In this matter, makes me tremble. A right 
understanding amongst ourselves will prevent 
the greatness of the king of France, above all 
things. We were all ofa mind, the other day, 
in the Address, and I wonder it is nut so now. 
Surely it is for some great reason, and I would 
kuow what reason. Whatsoever we resolve of, 
I would not have a negative. 

Sir George Downing. 1 have seen sadder 
days here thay Birch speaks of, which he knows 
as well asl; butlet that pass. I hope there 
will he no cause of division amongst us, and 
that, in what we do, we shall have no negative. 
IT saw the other day the meaning was good to 
engage the kingdoin in the Pyrenean ‘Treaty : 
bat that treaty was never brought to the table. 
I saw the meaning was good, and therefore I 
said nothing. The thing 1s wholly mistaken; 
the king’s Speech is entire. After you have 
voted Supply, the rest ts gradual, and you may 
go by steps. Consider, is France to be dallicd 
with?) Threaten him, and not dare to strike 
him? We may be stricken before we are 
ready strike. When I consider what has been 


called, ‘the grievances of French counsels | 


amongst us, they are departed, since the time 
the prince of Orange a protestant prince, was 
married to the heir of the crown; and now we 
demur in going into a grand committee. 

Mr. Powle. If I could be satistied that we 
are wholly departed from French counsels, I 
would not be backward to go into a grand 
committee, to cousider his majesty’s Message. 
But these four years, Addresses have been 
' made to prevent the growing greatness of the 
Freach, and the ministers declare avainst him, 
and yet France grows great under these coun- 
sels, I fear some inclination is still amongst 
the ministers to France, and they have brought 
us to the brink of ruin. And we may lay all 
considerations aside, if we suffer this ;—ever 
by urgent necessity to be driven from Religion 
and Property. The apple of contention in the 
king's Message is as if the house had no in- 
terest to concern themselves in war and peace. 
If we look not to the intercst of this house, it 


is in vain to think of any thing abroad. The 
king may make war and peace, and the house 
mav advise war and peace; and this might 
have been done sooner, if you, Mr. Speaker, 
had not leaped out of the chair, and would not 


| sitter ventlemen to speak, but adjourned the 


house. I can show precedents out of my small 
store, that the constant practice of the house 
has been otherwise, Now we are told, ‘ that 
there is a league offensive and defensive made 
with Holland, fur preservation of Flanders.’ 
And Money is called for to maintam that 
Treaty, and we know not one word of it. 
Must we be kept thus in the dark!) When an 
Aid was desired in parliament tor supporting 
the Triple Alhance, Mr. Secretary Morris 


| opened every particular of it to the house, In 


the last war withthe Dutch, the king offered to 
show us all the League with France. We are 
told in the king’s Paper, ‘ he has communice- 
ted this Treaty to several of his Allies, and 
they approved it;’ and why must we only be 
kept in the dark, who are culled upon for 
money to support it? We have not brought 
Christendom into this danger; therefure we 
should not be alone to bring it out. F would 
see this Treaty, and then will support it as far 
as any man. | would adjourn the house now, 
that in the mean time the honourable persons 
who may know our desires, may cojne_ better 
instructed to inform us farther. 

Mr. Sec. Wilhiamson. It 1s moved, that the 
debate be adjourned to see how things stand, 
as tothe Alliances his majesty hath entered 
into. And not to enter into the matter, un- 
less the house go into a grand committee. But 
because something has been grr as to the 
king’s ministers, I will arswer. Iwill say, [know 
not the alliances, allies, nor the quota. For 
the terms we are upon, as much has been said 
as 18 fit to tell you. The king has spoken it out. 
It is a League with Holland, offensive and de- 
fensive, and that is spoken out ; and after this 
is known, I take war to be declared, and that 
our neighbour, the French king, 3s at liberty, by 
the law of God and man,, to take advantage 
upon us, when the king bas so said to his peo- 
ple. Those Alliances are made, that you asked 
for, and which the nation longed for, and 
groaned for, and it is a cause for the French 
king to enter into war with us, and to seize 
our merchants. Let God and the world judge 
now, should this thing rest here, where the 
fault lies. This is, in sum, to answer all inter- 
mediate doubts of what Alliances are pro- 
duced by the king; and there is a great dif- 
ference between what you ask of the king to 
do, and what the king does of himself. The 
thanks of this house did not go to the Alliances 
the king told you he had entered into, and that 
is a great arrear of thanks, I move that the 
house will go now into a grand committce. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. I tind it insisted upon, 
that we should see the Treaty. I ask this only, 
why is not this Treaty published in Holland, as 
well as here? Showing it, or not showing if, 
depends upon the nature of the treaty, Shows 
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ing the treaty is when the king pleases, but it 
is not always to be showed upon demand. If 
40 precedents of showing treaties in this house, 
be better than 500 to the contrary, I leave it 
to you. Ifthe condition be of part of a treaty 
to be published at the parliament of Paris, or 
here, it must be by both parties so agreed. 
There may be things in the treaty not fit tu be 
communicated to 500 men. 

Mr. Jones. Iam sorry we are compared to 
the parliament of Paris, or the States of Hol- 
land. [am but raw in the matter of the king’s 
Message, and would fully consider of it. If 
there be reason for it, I should supply the king 
to support the Alliances, but I duubt surprize 
in it, tis so hastily moved for. 

Lord Cavendish, ‘The honourable person at 
the bar put it to you, ‘chat this Treaty was not 
fic to he communicated to 500.’ But [ think 
it very fit to be communicated to 500 that must 
give Supply to maintain it. By the great de- 
lavs of counsels, wherein we are kept in a dark 
mist, I cannot but suspect that, it we blindly 
give Supply, without knowing for what, it will 
be too late to consider any thing. All agree 
we owe so much respect to the king as to con- 
sider ot Ins Messave, besides the importance of 
the thing. Therefore I would have to-morrow 
for it. 

Mr. Solicitor Winnington. IT rejoice at the 
unanimity of the house, in preventing the 
growing greatness of the French king, that be 
anay not destroy us. I observe that the pre- 
sent question is about the time of considera- 
tion, not of the Supply itself: to delay it all 
to-morrow will seem some dissatistaction. to 
the king. I find still we are unanimous for 
Supply, to suppress the greatness of the French 
king. Delay will look as if there were not full 
satisfaction in every man, in the king’s Speech. 
The nature of the Alliances is not, indeed, set 
out by the king. Peace and war, it was never 
doubted, was the authority of the crown to de- 
termine. But all instruments of Treaties of 
that nature, in the Crown Office, show that 
the king makes peace and war for the people’s 
good, and parliaments are to give assistance to 
the kiny’s good intention. Though kings re- 
solved it, yet parliaments voided it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. If this treaty, that the king’s 
ministers tell us of, be so good and desired by 
the confederates, and we may not see it, it 
may be good for them, and not for us. How- 
ever, if we must be urged, upon our words, to 
stand by his majesty in these Alliances, pray 
let it_be upon our own terms, for we never 
promised the supporting them, but upon our 
own terms; and let us see whether the Treaty 
be good for us. I have read the king’s an- 
swer to our last Address, I see nothing new in 
it. I thought we should have seen Alliances. 
‘We said, in our Address to the king, ‘ No, 
unless Alliances were imparted to as.’ I would 
willingly hear a new thing said. It is past over 
in silence that we have a right to the defence 
of England. Though I would not move an 
angry point, yet 1 must say, that it is the call 


of our writ; by it, you are ‘ to consult of such 
arduous and difficult affairs as shall fall before 
you.’ You have a right then to discourse it, 
and you have a right to pay forit. We have 
always spoke for it. There is not a step we have 
made but is all wrong, if we have not a right to 
the defence of the nation. Our ancestors have © 
protested to their right of this. Your privileges 
are, never the less, for burning the Journals of 
this house; your right is good. 

Mr. Finch. When we are told that the 
king has given us a bone of dissension, in his 
Message, it is no wonder if we have one here 
in the house, and are told of French councils. 
The king has married his niece to the prince 
of Orange—I would know what those steps are 
so spoken of, ‘ still towards French councils,’ 
that occasion these dissensions amongst us. I 
would let the world know the reason why we 
apprehend French councils. If we have suf- 
tered damage by the ministers delay in con- 
cluding these Alliances, we ought not to in- 
crease jealousies, by letting it be longer in 
their hands, but dispatch it. A sharp sword 
must do now what a cudgel might have done 
formerly ; and, by the same reason, it will cost 
more hereafter, if we delay it now. We have 
been told by some gentlemen that they would 
see the particulars of these Treaties. ‘To that 
it has been answered, how inconsistent would 
that be in so great an assembly! There was a 
time, (and [ hope there will never be such 
another) when the king and lords were put out 
of the government, and the commons only re- 
tained, Yet they thought not themselves fit 
to manage affairs of state; but made a coun- 
cil of state for that purpose. I would not 
abase the prerogative in this great atfair, now 
so useful to our safety as well as the king’s 
honour. But it is said, ‘ That other princes 
know these Treaties, and we must not.’ To 
that I answer, they are a supreme power, and 
we are not. We are told likewise, ‘ That 
there are many precedents that the ee has 
anciently advised with his parliament, in Trea- 
ties.’ But we necd not ancient precedents 
for that; the king has communicated his to 
you now; and now that our neighbour's house 
is on fire, and it is coming to our own, a punc- 
tilio of Order of our house may stop the affairs 
of all Christendom. There is no force in 
Christendom «ble to withstand the French. 
The hazard of the war is great, and the ex- 
pence is as certain. We are unfit to partake 
the prerogative with the king, though he may 
please in his grace and favour sometimes to 
descend to us. Do you expect the thanks of 
the country for delay? their rage, rather, and 
the discontent of Christendom; and I hope, 
the Order of the house will never obstruct this 
great affair. 

Mr. Sacheverell. I know not what answer 
to give, but I know what mind the country 
are of, They will not be pleased if we thrust 
a sum of money blindly into those hands that 
have so ill managed affairs. It 1s but to 
strengthen the hands of those who hare ill 
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managed things for the interest of the nation. 
, They, by virtue of them places, may reconcile 
themselves to the king, which I cannot, being 
a private person ; but I must, in public, ask 
those gentlemen, when the house has branded 
them for doing wrong, when ever the bouse 
has sat down tamely under it? the same in- 
fluence from these men has branded the 
liament, to make KH vdious. As to the king’s 
prerogative, we have done it wrong in nothing, 
and such as persuade the king that we have 
done so, deserve nat to have the management 
of this great affair. Low should those coun- 
sellors see this now, that have gone 7 years: 
another way? four years together the par- 
liament addressed Heo. vii. about the loss of 
Britany. ‘They gave a Supply for it, and they 
trusted the ministers, and as long as thev gave 
pothing was done, and when Britany was lost, 
much about the Sd of Dec. just at that time, 
the king, council, and chancellor, all moved 
the pariiament for a Supply, or all was lost. 
Io Edw. ivth’s time, he desired to make his 
Will, for be would go over to succour Bur- 
undy*®. And he went over when all was 
ost. The great men ahout the king had pen- 
sions then from the king of France, on record | 
in the parliament of Paris, for life, all but the 
lord Hastings, lord chamberlain, who would 
give ne acquittance for it. When Hen. vi. 
was first inoved by the duke of Britany for as- 
sistance, the king of France sent to him to sit 
still, His council advised him to mediate a- 
peace, and they mediated so long till all the 
dukedom of Britany was gone—1i2 Edw. iv. 
The ministers pursued this practice. A war, 
end an alliance was made with the duke of 
Burgundy, in all haste, and, when that wrs 
done, the nunisters found it a fine game to re- 
ceive pensions trom the French, and raise mo-' 
mney at bome, and always we-e in haste, and 
they must have money from the parliament. 
for this war to save Burgundy from the French; : 
but all Burguody was lost by it. What end 
can our ministers now have in not showing us: 
these articles, but their being conscious to 
themselves who made the French’ Alliance, : 
that they are faulty? the very same steps are 
taken now as were then, in all things, but 
taking pensions. The kiny’s prerogative of 
making peace and war, is ulways allowed, as I 
will vouch, when there is an entire compliance. 
between the king and parliament, and no divi- | 
sion, as in 6 Edw. iii. ~The king called a par- 
liamcut for a particular end, to consider of the 
French affairs ; they met on Monday, and ad-. 
journed to Thursday, without taking any inti- 
mation from the king. They advised him to 
consider of the affairs of Scotland and Ireland, 
though they were not at .all recommended to | 
them. The commons advised by themselves, 
and the bishops and lords by themselves, 
and it was called ‘ a new advice.’ The.com-: 
mons desired prorogation, because all their 
members were not come up—they met, and 
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the communs gave by themselves, and the 
lords by themselves. I can never pass by 
that; nor ever will give a penny of money tll 
the Treaties are produced. 

Sir John Ernly. Misfortunes of a later date 
did arise, more lately, by a difference between 
the lords and commons. I have heard to da 
such language of ‘ French councils and F rénith 
money,’ as | never heard betore. Where any 
such are to be found, let them be hanged, 
and the money melted, and put down their 
throats. The king has done in the Alliance 
more than you ask, and has given the best se- 
curity im nature. He bas chosen the best alli- 
ances, and it is at your door to have them sup- 
ported. Can it be thought you can have help, 
if this alliance be not embraced? shall Spain, 
or the coofederates heip you? are you told of 
this war, and will you not enter into it? this 
wer will not keep cold. The French may 
seize your money oow in their kmgdom, and 
your Leeward Islands. Is your house on fire, 
and will you net quench it, but run to enquire 
who made it, hy thus exclaiming against privy- 
counsellors? go mto a grand: cominittee to 
consider of supporting these alliances, the best 
course you can take. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. If you will allow these 
discourses, there is the same freedom for me, 
as for Sacheverell. It is ‘ eval counsel,’ I am 
sure, to defer afding the king to supply these 
Alliances, and it is as desperate counsel as 
France can give. If there he any traitor in 
the king’s councils, let him be found out. 

Mr. Sucheverell. I desire to explain myself. 
The distance of the pluce from me to those 
gentlemen, that have taken exception at what 
I said, might make ine misapprebended. They 
apprehended, ‘ that I seemed to charge the 

resent council with taking French money.’ 
i sail, ‘ there are all the steps now taken as in 
the precedent I mentioned, except taking 
pensions.’ 

Sir Edw, Baynton. Did I think that put- 
ting off the consideration of the king’s Message 
till to-morrow would retard the main busmess, 
I should not be for it. To be unanimous, 16 
more than in the tine of to-day, or to-morrow. 
Presently to go into the great business! 1 
deubt much that we are in the dark, as much 
as when we came out of the country. Iam so 
still. Formerly, upon great occasions, wher 
Aids were demanded, we went down to consult 
our country, and bad nothing but.a day's time 
to consider the matter; that we must lea 
into money, from managing our country al- 
fairs! Whip .a vote for two millions in the 
Dutch war, for Ships, and we never ‘have beea 
strong at sea, since; euch temptation -that 
money gave to be profuse. Pray let the con- 
sideration beto-morrow. 

The question forresolving intoa Grand Com- 
mittee, to consider of his mayesty's. Supply, was 
then carried, 198 to 151. 

Feb. 5. The house in a grand committee on 
the Supply, came to this Resolution, “ That 
the house doth agree with the committee, that 
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a Supply be given to his majesty for the sup- 
port’ of {is present Allianees made with the 
States General of the United Provinces, for the 
preservation of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
lessening the power of France.” 

Feb. 6. Resolved, ‘‘ That 90 ships are ne- 
cessary for the support of his majesty’s present 
Alliances,” &c. Which was agreed to by the 
house. 

Further Debate on the Speaker's irregular 
Adjournments of the House.| Feb. 9. The 
debate on the Speaker's Adjouroments of the 
House was resumed. 

‘The Speaker. After the king’s command of 
adjournment of the house, I declared the house 
(as I thought was my duty) adjourned accord- 
ingly. : 

Sir Tho. Clarges. Lord Coke, in his Insti- 
tutes, speaks at large of Adjournments of par- 
liaments; where he declares the house of com- 
mons to be a court, and says, ‘ that adjown- 
ment of the house is not the single act of any 
one person, but of the whole court. Proroga- 
tions and adjournments were formerly conver- 
tible terms (as he tells you) but altered since. 
That of adjournment is always by general con- 
sent of the house, and if any one seruple arises, 
the Speaker cannot adjourn till it be removed, 
and the method is so in both houses of parlia- 
ment.’ I did enquire whether the lord chan- 
cellor, in the house of lords, did ask the lords 
pleasure, whether they would adjnurn? and he 
had it in direction from the lords to adjourn. 
And in one of the late adjournments, the lords 
had a writ of error recorded before they ad- 
journed. The lord chancellor is a man of 
great experience, and learned in parliament af- 
fairs, and would nut do contrary to the lords 
cominands, which he received. Now, whether 
will you read those records, which, you say, 
Mr. Speaker, will satisfy us in your proceed- 
ings? I would either have it done, or refer them 
to a committee to examine the authenticity 
aod weight of them. AndI move that the 
lawyers may be sent for from Westminster 
Hall, as is usual in such cases. There is one 
learned gentleman has studied the point, and 
may be of great help to us. 

Sir Juha Erniy. I hear this house called 
‘a court’ but we are no judicature, we cannot 

ive an oath, our clerk is but * Subclericus.’ 
he lords clerk is * Clericus Parliamentoruin.’ 
Full parliament is ‘ a Court.’ 

The Speaker. I had not all my precedents 
when this matter was last touched upon. I 
have since searched farther ; and it is the doc- 
trine I have learned from my predecessors, 
that when the king commands an adjournment 
of the house, it is your duty to obey it without 
any matter intervening; and till you declare 
the contrary, I shall continue to do what I 
have done formerly. If it be your pleasure, I 
shall open the nature of the thing, and leave it 
to your consideration. 

ir Phil. Warwick. <A thing you would not 
have debated I will not begin to debate, since 
it is the king’s authority, Consider the nature 


of the thing, whether the king cannot adjourn 
this house at his pleasure; and, after that, 
whether you can enter into any debate. [ 
would see precedents of the thing, as has been 
moved, and those Records, the Speaker says, 
be has, to justify himself in what he bas done. 

Sir Tho. Meres. I observe, that when a 
troublesome matter comes before the bouse, 
and is once put off, it is seldom taken up again. 
But now we are come to our day, and we begin 
to debate it, 1 wilh wholly wave the present 
debate of the king’s prerogative. This matter 
of adjourning the house is a question very re- 
qmsite to be determined, which way soever 
it be, and I would by no means have you let 
it go, but settle it. Idesire that those who 
are conversant in things of this nature, may be 
sent for, to attend, and the mace sent to call 
them up. And, I hope, in an bour or two, to 
find it a very clear case. Prorogation is not 
the point im question, and if you debate what 
is convenient, there will be no end of that; 
but let us go upon custam of parliament, which 
is the easiest way, and the matter will be 
quickly decided, 

The Gentlemen of the Long Robe were sent 
for by the mace. 

Mr. Pawle. I allow the king’s prerogative 
to call, adjourn, and prorogue parliaments. 
The question is not eee the manner of 
exercising that power. That being premised 
I conceive ints the right, and ought to be, 
of the house, adjourning themselves. Calling 
and dissolving parliaments is an act relating 
to the government of the nation; but adjourn- 
ing the house, from time to time, relates te 
the affairs of the house, and is lodged in the 
house; and ought not to be communicated to 
the king, but by the meuth of the Speaker. It 
38 @ power always to reside in the house, who 
knew best how their affairs stand, and may be 
very inconvenient if in the king. The way of 
duing it by the king, is either by himself in 
person, in pleno parliamento, or it is done by 
commission, or writ, under the great seal, and 
no private message by the secretary or mes- 
sage under the signet is of authority, to ad- 
journ us, unless, in pleno parliamento, as I 
have said. The king cannot call a parliament 
under his signet, nor any other way but by his 
writ, under the great seal. Though the house 
does take notice of Messayes from the king, 
yet we are not hound by them. It has been 
said ‘ we are a court,’ but the powers are di- 
minished since the two houses separated them- 
selves : though I can bring several precedents 
that we are a court of record. 1 take the 
lords house, and the commons to be but one 
court in judgment of law; and that is the high 
court of parliament. It must follow then, that 
the king must adjourn the whole court ; either 
he must take the whole, or leave the whole, 
as in the courts of Westminster. If the king 
should adjourn the house of commons, and 
leave the lords sitting, or the lords, and leave 
the commons sitting (their actings mutually 
relating to each other as to the legislature) 1¢ 
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would breed a confusion; and no man knows ! sufficiently justifies me in the precedent. The 
how far the lords court would extend itself, 


upon lives and estates. Little now is left far- 
ther to be said; for if the power of adjeurn- 
ments be not in the crown, it cannot be in the 
Chair. The Speaker is called ‘ the mouth 
and tongue of the house,’ which speaks the 
conceptions of the mind. Not that he 1s to 
make those conceptions, but pronounce what 
he has in command from the house. Lenthal, 
the Speaker, (upon an occasion known to 
most) told the late king ‘ He had neither 
tongue, eyes, nor ears, but what the house gave 
him*.’? And having said all this, I think I have 
showed you some kind of reason for my asser- 
tion, that it is the nght of the house to adjourn 
themselves. Now how this matter of Ad- 
journment has been in practice; I am not so 
well versed in precedents, as other gentlemen. 
I have a book in my hand, of all the main pre- 
cedents in Rushworth’s Collections, which I 
shall rather make use of than those in parti- 
cular cabinets. In 3 Charles, the king sent a 
Message to the house, not to adjourn the house 
for the Easter holidays, which by reason of the 
departure of many members they intended to 
do, but to continue sitting f—. Sir Rob. Philips 
excepted first against this Message of non- 
recess, and took notice that in the 12th and 
18th of king James, upon the like intimation, 
the house resolved that it was in their power 
to adjourn, or sit, and moved for a committee 
to consider thereof, and of our right herein, 
aod to make a declaration ; and accordingly it 
was appointed. And resolved, that it being 
now yielded unto, in obedience to his majesty, 
it might not turn to prejudice in time to come. 
Sir R. Philips and sir Edw. Coke both urged 
then, that the business of the house is always 
done by the house itself. Coke then cited a 
case of a Corrody, &c. The king sends his 
writ for a Corrody to an abbot, fur a vallet; 
if it be ex rogatu, though the abbot yields to 
it, it binds not, but if without it, the abbot is 
charged by such a pension, for hfe of the 
vallet. So Coke desired that the Adjournment 
of the house might be entered upon the books, 
* Ex rogatu, non ex mandato, Regis.’ 

The Speaker then asked Mr. Powle, Whe- 
ther the Records he had recited agreed with 
the original ? 

Mr. Powle answered; Those in private 
hands agreed with Rushworth, and proceeded. 
In the 18th of king James], the king had a 
mind to adjourn the house by commission: 
some then checked itin the house, for they 
found the commission was not directed to 
them; and therefore took no notice of it, but 
adjourned themselves. The next thing I shall 
mention is the strongest case of all, though not 
in all respects; and that is the case of lord 
Finch. The declaration, and causes of dis- 
solving that parliament, which be was Speaker 
of, and the whole matter is in print, which 
re ee ee 

* See vol. ii. p. 1010. + Vol i. p. 277. 

§ See vol. i, p. 1264. 
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23d. of Feb.* the king sent to the house of 
commons to adjourn themselves fur ten days, 
(The house was then in a Grand Committec) 
The Speaker signified the king’s pleasure, and 
asked leave of the house to attend the king as 
he had commanded him; they gave him leave. 
The Speaker then delivered the king’s com- 


mand of adjourning the house, without a ques- 


tion, or admitting any farther spceches. Sir 
John Elhot then presented the house a Re- 
monstrance against the lord treasurer Weston, 
to be read. The Speaker then leaped out of 
the chair, (as you, Mr. Speaker, have several 
times done) but offered not to adjourn the 
house, but would not suffer any man to pro- 
ceed, and refused to put questions, and al- 
ledged he had the king’s command for it; 
for had he supposed himself in that power, he 
needed not to have refused to put questions but 
might have adjourned the bouse without a 
question, Then a long time intermitted till 
that parliament, called ‘ the three weeks Par- 
hameut,’ met. And although an intermission 
of 12 years, and Finch was removed into the 
lords house, yet the thing was revived, and 
debated. The short parhament was much 
better than a which succeeded, for the house 
then consisted of learned and worthy men, and 
therefore I lay the more weight upon it. And 
ifthe king had complied with that parliament, 
much of the mistortunes which afterwards hap- 
ened, might have been prevented, in all 
eee probability. The Vote they then made, 
was ‘That the Speaker (sir John Finch) 
refusing to put a questiun, being thereunto 
required, or to adjourn the house upon any 
command whatsoever, without the consent 
and approbation of the house itself, are breaches 
and viulations which highly impeach the pri- 
vilege of parliament.’ When the king had 
made a verbal command of adjournment, and 
signified it, and no adjournment shall be 
made ; I dare venture the cause upon that 
issue. The Long Parliament came after, 
and lord Finch was impeached the 27th of 
Dec. Whilst the house was in debate upon 
the Impcachment, lord Finch asked leave of 
the house, and obtained it, to make his de- 
fence, and made the Speech in the printed 
paper.t ‘This was done very early-in that 
parliament, before any disturbances began, 
and, without question, that was an assembl 

of knowing and learned men. And his ad- 


journment of the house by the king's command 


was voted a crime, and was the second Arucle 
in his Impeachment. For the Speaker to for-. 
bid aman to speak, is an offence of a high 
nature. For if that Speaker could have pres 
tended power of adjournment, he might have 
done it, without forbidding gentlemen to speake 
The lord keeper made this apology for himself, 
amongst several others in print, at large, ‘ hum~ 
bly to beseech you all to consider that if it had 
been any man’s case, as it was his, between 


* Vol. it, p, 488. t See vol. i. p. 686. 
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the displeasure of a gracious king, and the ill 
opinion of an honourable assembly, he he- 
seeched them to lay all together, lay his first 
actions with the last, and he would submit to 
the honourable construction of the house.’ 
Now, fora more recent precedent, you will 
find in the kings two printed Speeches in the 
Convention, (though that was no parliament) 
yet one very like it. The king sent to the 
commons, when they had passed the Act of 
Oblivion, to adjourn themselves ; and the king, in 
his speech, then did direct them to adjourn. 
The king could not think he had it in his power, 
he might else have as well done it then 
himself. In 1670, the king tells the commons, 
‘because they had been a long tine from 
home, he was content they should adjourn 
themselves.’ Oct. 26, 1677, The king in his 
Speech, says ‘ he intends the house of peers 
may, andthe commons may adjourn them- 
selves.’ Whoever advised the king to do 
that, took it not for the king’s prerogative to 
adjourn the house, but for the house to ad- 
journ itself; and so it would have been the 
last time, if the house had been let alone b 
the Speaker. The house of lords has a Roll of 
Record of their standing Orders, and amongst 
them there is one ‘ That the chancellor shall 
not adjourn the house without Order from the 
house.’ You may remember, Mr. Speaker, 
that motions were made for printing your 
Speech, and it was debated, and all that, after 
the king had signified his pleasure of adjourn- 
ment of the house. This is all that I have to say 
in thismatter. I have only opened it to give 
occasion to the gentlemen of the long rote 
to inform you farther, that the thing may be 
set right. 

Mr. Sacheverel/. This debate began first 
upon acharge in writiug that I, some time 
since, delivered ayainst the Speaker, (p. 898). 
The question now before us is not betwixt 
the house and the crown, in matter of Ad- 
Journment, but betwixt the Speaker and us. 
I have sought writings and records, to justify 
the right of the house in this matter. I am 
willing to part with that Charve I brought in, 
and since the house has waved it, I shall do so 
too; and will acquiesce in what the house shall 
determine. 

Sir Tho. Mercs. As Powle has mentioned 
the constitution of parliament in precedents 
from 60 years downwards, I would yet come 
lower, Ie said, ‘ As the lords have thought 
good not to be under that ditliculty of adjourn- 
ment by the chancellor, so we may be set out 
of it also by the Speaker, and may declare that 
the house is not to be adjourned without their 
own consent.’ If the point be so put down 
upon your books, our day of debate upon this 
matter is ended, and the thing rests quiet. 
Every act here is by the consent of the house, 
two ways: itis had either upon the question, 
or by common consent. Jf entered, * Or- 
dered, upon the Question,’ then it has been 
a debate. If the thing pass by common 
eis it is entered, ‘ Ordered, only. So 
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for Adjournment, if no question of it be 
made, then it is very frequent for the chair 
to order it upon the universal cry, ‘ ad- 
journ, adjourn.” But if the Speaker be mov- 
ed for a question, he cannot deny it. The 
thing itself is sufficiently declared when no 
man contradicts it. Generally the thing is 
thus entered by skilful clerks ; possibly new 
clerks may do otherwise ; yet they should not. 
The 20th of Dec. 1661, after the house was 
called up by the black rod to attend the king, 
who signified his pleasure of adjournment, the 
house came down, and resolved upon inatters 
to be done at their next meeting, after that 
adjournment was signified. The king’s plea- 
sure of adjournment does but signify that day ; 
bot so that no minutes must be spent to set 
your house in order, cannot he the intention. 
As if a member should be beaten, coming from 
the iords house hither, will you not consider 
that breach of privilege ? When the king sig- 
nifies his pleasure of adjournment, it is not to 
be refused, and no parliament will ever refuse 
adjourning. In 1661, the adjournment was 
entered into the books, upon the question put, 
and the house adjourned, &c. by the consent 
of the house, which the entering the question 
plainly shows. In 1668, after the king’s plea- 
sure signified of adjournment, the house ad- 
journed itself ; though it was not entered * hy 
& question,’ yet it is * by Order,’ which implies 
consent. The ist of April, 2 Ch. i. the king 
desired the house would adjourn, and they 
debated the reason of it, and they divided 
upon the question, though it was carried as the 
king would have it; and the Speaker adjourned 
the house accordingly. These precedents are 
all plain upon your books. What I say ts for 
the interest of hing and parliament, und I 
would have the question easily wound up, as 
the lords huve done, viz. § That the house is 
not to be adjourned by the Speaker without 
their own consent.’ 

Mr. Mallet. The great minister of state, 
the earl of Clarendon, once attempted to have 
aoe involved upon a committee of lords 
and commons, upon pretence of a Plot, which 
was plainly for setting up a Standing Army ; 
and what the king did was by the instigation 
of that minister. 1 desire, that the Order 
moved for, which the lords have made, may be 
a standing Order, and as perpetual as that of 
the Medes and Persians. 

The Speaker, I have taken out of the Journal 
Books what I shall represent to you, in this 
matter of Adjournments, and leave it to your 
consideration. Prorogations and adjournments 
may be done by the great seal, the king ab- 
sent, by coinmissioners; and, by the king pre- 
sent, ‘ex mandato regis.’ Adjournments from 
day to day are sometimes by the desire of the 
king, and soinctimes by the desire of the house. 
That of adjournment by commission is a pro- 
rogation to some uses, though not to al!, all 
bills remaining in statu quo, &c. and all come 
mittees ceasing, and privilege also. If the king 
be present at the adjournment, it is then en- 
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tered into the book, § ex mandato domini regis.’ 
In Edw, 1's tune, the commons desired to con- 
sult their country npon an Aid demanded, be- 
fore they granted it, and they were adjvurned 
by the king. When that king was absent, they 
were adjourned by the queen, and the chan- 
chancellor, and all bilis were left, in statu quo. 
But not committees. No entry is made, in 
the lords Journals, of the houses adjourning 
themselves from Edw. vi’s time, and from 
Hen. vii’s ime, to the end of the Long Par- 
hament by a question. No entry is made of 
the commons adjournment, unless when the 
king commanded the adjournment, as in the 
cuse now belore you. In king James’s time, 
the ordinary adjournments, from day to day, 
were not entered into the Journal. That of 
the 12th James was not a parliament, for no- 
thing was done in it; no bills passed. But in 
that Journal there are no footsteps of this 
matter. In the 13th James, all the king’s ad- 
journments were made by comniission, and 
then the hing signitied his pleasure of the in- 
tended adjournment, ‘he commons were dis- 
satished with it, and desired to sit some time 
Jonger, till the bills before them were brought 
to some periection; the commons sent a Mes- 
sage to the lords, to join with them in a Peti- 
tion to the king for leave to sit longer, and the 
lords refused to join with them, and declared, 
‘that the adjourning, calling, and dissolving 
parliaments was the sole night of the crown,’ 
But, at a confcrence atterwards, they acquaint- 
ed the commons, ¢ that, by this Adjournment, 
the king had declared to them, that the Bills 
depending iu each house should not be cut off 

y the adjournment ;’ and the comuons rested 
satisfied. But king James told the commons, 
io harsh terms, his dislike of their proccedings, 
and cominended the duty of the lords. The 
commission then for adjourning the parliament 
the commons avoided reading in leis house, 
because not directed to them, but they obeyed 
the king’s pleasure in adjourning, though not 
hy that commission; and several adjournments 
afterwards succeeded one another, But it is 
noted in that Journal, ‘ That a motion being 
oftercd for writs to issue out to supply vacan- 
cies, the house refused to make any Order in 
it, being to adjourn, and would hear no motion 
that day.’ I speak this to show that no ques- 
wun was ever put, nor busincss ever done, after 
the king's pleasure of adjournment was signi- 
hed. Ist Ch. i. the lords sent to the commons 
tou come up tothe lurds house, to hear the 
king’s commission of Adjournment read. The 
cominons sent the lords this Answer to their 
message, ‘ limat it was according to ancient 
precedents, that the house of commons always 
adjourned themselves.’ Now the question was 
only, whether the commons should Le adjourned 
in the lords house, or bere; and the commons 
then adjourned to Oxtord to the ist of August. 
3rd Ci. i. the Speaker brings a Message trom 
the king, to require the house to make no far- 
ther procegdings in business, and that the house 
should adjourn all comunittees ; and the house 


was adjourncd accordingly. A Message was 
sent from the lords, to signify ‘that the king 
gave leave to the houses to sit a few days 
longer, to perfect the Petition of Right, aud 
the Bill of Subsidies, and that they might go 
hand in hand.’ I speak this to declare Ad- 
journment, by commission, to be in the nature 
of prorogation. 5th Ch.i. Veb. 25. A Re- 
monstrance was prepared by some members, 
after an adjournment of that day to the 2nd of 
March, which being proposed, sir John Finch, 
the then Speaker, said, *‘ He had a command 
from the king to adjourn the house to the 10th 
of March,’ and put no question of adjourn- 
ment, and refused to put any question. Mr. 
Sec. Coke delivered the Message of the house 
adjourning un the 25th of Feb. ull the 2nd of 
March, and the Speaker adjourned the house 
accordingly, without a question, or particular 
command from the house. The house being 
met according to that adjournment, soine 
called to the Speaker to put the question about 
the protestation, or remonstrance. He retused 
to put the question, and proffered to go out of 
the Chair, and the riot thereupon tollowed. 
The Little Parliament, in 1640, was not a par- 
liament in law, having done no act. Though 
a parliament met not till ten years after, they 
fell into examination of the breach of privilege 
the last day of the sitting of the former parlia- 
ment, by the Speaker. The matter of fact 
was stated, and the house came to a resolution 
in this vate, ‘ That the Speaker, (sir Joha 
Finch) refusing to put a question, being there- 
unto required, or to adjourn the house upon 
apy command whatsoever, without the con- 
sent and approbation of the house itself, are 
breaches and violations which highly impeach 
the privileges of parliament.’ I observe, that 
the house was then possessed of a debate, and 
the Speaker refused to put a question, and that 
was the thing complained of, and the particular 
article relates to nothing else, but the matter 
of fact depending in the house; and I make no 
question, nor ever did, that when the king 
commands an adjournment, it is the act of the 
house, and the Speaker can do no otherwise. 
But this always has been the form of doing it, 
when the king commands you to adjourn, 
and it is because you receive the king’s com- 
mand, and execute it after another kind of 
inethod than other things are done. The king 
sent a Message to the house, by the attorney 
general, and a question arose how the Message 
should be received: the attorney was ordered 
to come to the bar, and the Speaker and the 
house to be bare during the time of the deli- 
very of the message, that no disrespect should 
be given to the king’s command. No maa 
that is not a member, but is called into the 
house by aquestion. But it was never known 
that a question was ever put for calling in the 
black rod, the king’s messenger. We met here, 
upon an adjournment, and there was a motion 
for a writ to be issued out to fill up a vacancy, 
and you ordered no question to be put, the 
black rod knocking at the door. I say ail this 
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to show, that, in receiving the king’s command, 
and executing it, it is not done as in other 
cases. For adjournment, upon the king’s com- 
mand, there is never any question put, because 
the obedience to it is never doubted, aud 
where there is no room for a doubt, there is 
none for a question, * The king commands 
the house to adjourn, and they will not.’— 
There is no precedent of any such thing. A 
gentleman did rise up to speak, when I ad- 
journed the house, and all the house called 
out, ‘ Adjourn! adjourn!’ and none ‘ Not ad- 
journ,’ i think I did then what I ought to do, 
in adjourning the house, and shall du it again, 
ull I am otherwise ordered by the house. 

Lord Cavendish If you had not adjourned 
the house the last time, the next question would 
_ bave been, to put another in your place. 1 
was at the first against bringing a charge 
against the Speaker, but I desire that ‘the pr>- 
vilege uf the house may be asserted. I thought, 
Mr. Speaker, you yourself was once of another 
opinion. In the lact April adjournment, when 
the house came from tho lords, a gentleman 
moved, ‘ That the Speaker oight print his 
speech, which he mude at the lords bar,’ 
You, Mr. Speaker, did not say then, ‘ That no 
man could speak after the king’s pleasure of 
adjournment was signified.” You made a mo- 
dest reply, but said not, ‘ That no man could 
then make a motion.’ 

The Speaker. Mr. Secretary Coke presented 
the Remonstrance to the king, 2 Ch. i, and 
the king said, ‘ he would consider of it.’ But 
there was no command then that the house 
should adjourn. 

Sir Tho. Meres. The king in his proclama- 
tion says, ‘ The house may adjourn themselves.’ 

Mr. Powle. That precedent you mention, Mr. 
Speaker, of 2 Cha. 1. shows no difference then 
between the Speaker and the house about Ad- 
journment; you. seeming to put by the blow, 
by that precedent. Had the Speaker then 
adjourned: the house, there had becn no rvom 
to call for the question. But take the Vote in 
sir John Finch’s case, it is one thing what ts 
done ill de jure and another out of respect tu 
the king; and in that I would go as far as any 
man.’ Bur for the Speaker to adjourn the 
house de jure, may be dangerous to the very 
government. If you will observe that decla- 
ration for dissolving the parliament of 5 Ch. 2. 
it tells you the Speaker took the command, 
&c. from the king, and he cannot do it by 
a verbal command, which does not imply that 
the king cannot do it by commission. The 
king made his command of Adjournment, in 
May last, to the house, and not to you, Mr. 
Speaker; and that I insist upon. 

Mr. Waller. Ilike the question proposed 
very well, viz. § That the house is not to be 
adjourned by the Speaker, without their con- 
sent, 

_ Mr. Sec. Williamson. Though this is not 
Immediately the king’s prerogative, yet it 
Stands upon the confines of it. This point 
ust not be upon matter of convenience, but 


perfectly upon matter of fact. We have heard 
precedents from learned gentlemen, and froin 
yourself, Mr. Speaker, there are many, but if 
the question be rightly stated, and one word 
taken into it, viz, ‘immediately,’ no one pre- 
cedent comes up to it. But when the king’s 
pleasure is siguined of an ‘ immediate’ ad- 


Journment, nothing intervened of debate in the 


house, and it was not executed by a question. 
The whole hinge of the thing depends upon 
that single word. It is no duubt nor question, 
but that Adjournment is the single act of the 
house, but no business is to intervene before 
the adjournment. It appears by all prece- 
dents, when ever the king has signitied his 
pleasure of adjournment, the house has done 
asthe king directed, nothing intervening. I 
hope, that, as this is the authority of the crown, 
you will nut make an order to take any of that 
power away, theretore, in order to the qucs- 
tiun, it may pass, so as it may not be construed 
hereafter to take the power out of the crown: 
that adjournment may not stand in opposition 
to prorogation, aud not leave the government 
lame and impotent, in whatever emergency may 
occur. 

Mr. Waller. Inthe word ‘immediately’ the 
king is extremely concerned, and more than 
Ure house, and I see not, without this question, 
how the king can be obeyed. If the Adjourn- 
mentis © iMmediately’ to be made upon the 
king's command, won jt is to be done sine me- 


dio, But yet the messags of Adjournment was 
not sent to the Speaker, but tu ~c to adjourn 


ourselves so that if the Speaker does it, with- - 
out direction from the house, we cannot obey 
the king, and I say it for the king’s sake. The 
schoolinen say, ‘ God cannot make a thing to 
be and not to be at the same time.’ This free- 
dom of speech here could never be taken away. 
Ifa man be speaking, and the Speaker will 
not hear him, this is not to hear the house 
speak. The house is adjourned either by 
gencral consent, no man opposing, or in order 
to it, by a question, and if we cannot speak 
after signification of the king’s pleasure of ad- 
journment, we have uo way left of complying 
with the king’s desires, Plainly, in a proro- 
gation of the parliament in the lords house, the 
lord keeper says, ‘ My lords and gentlemen, it 
is the king’s pleasure to prorogue this parlia- 
ment;’ but then we are nothing but passive ; 

we are not so in an adjournment. Great bo-— 
dies must be moved with great majesty. In 
the act of recognition of the king's utle, in 
king James’s time, one bishop gave a great No 
to it, and it had lke to have cost him his life. 
That instance given by the Speaker, of the 
black rod knocking at the door, is a perfect 
mistake, for in that we are perfectly passive. 
We were called by the king to dissolve us, in 
the Little Parliament before the Long Parlia- 
ment. The king calls us to the lords house, 
and we must gu. But in this of a command 
to the house to adjourn, the king bids us to be 
active, and shall we disobey him? As to the 
word ‘ immediately,’ it is a new word, and if 
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new words should throw away old privileges, | about the town to keep on debates, and pro- 
we shall uever want new words, and we shall ceed in business? if so, it will always necessi- 
want old privileges. In this question we are | tate the king to prorogations, and not adjourn- 
now in fur all we are worth, and should it go to | ments, and so cut off all bills and business de- 
the people’s ears that we that represent them, | pending, and at your next meeting you must 
are all shrunk into the Chair, and that the Speak- | begin all again. 
er only represents the commons of England, | Serj. Maynard. I am sorry to hear things 
they would not think themselves secure of their put in this debate neither for the advantage of 
lives and fortunes, and would very hardly raise | the crown, nor this house, . By the debate, the 
the money you intend. If the Speaker be | matter is thus: the king’s pleasure of adjourn 
bigger than us,.what bulwark are we of the | ment, being signitied to the house, the house 
lives and fortunes of them that sent us hither ? | nvust immediately adjourn, without proceeding 
You, Mr. Speaker, may be mistaken, and su | farther in any business whatsoever. I have 
ard the house too, and I would willingly pass | attended all the precedents the Speaker has 
it by as to the crime in the Speaker, and put | cited, with great care, diligence, and fidelity. 
the other question of securing our privileges. |1 find not, in any proceedings, after king 
Mr. Finch. I conceive that when the king | James, this case put into the books in terminis. 
is in parliament, in person, or by commission, | But we speak not now of the king’s power of 
he may adjourn us, and that, to all intents and adjourning and proroguing the parliament, 
urposes, in some sense, is a Prorogation ; | which is always done by record by the great 
ut I think the king caunot adjourn this house | seal, or done in the lords house, by the king 
alone, without the adjournment of the lords | in person, where it is entered as a record, 
also. For every commission of adjournment, | The power of pronouncing che Adjournment is 
or done by himself, in his royal person, is in | certainly not 10 the Speaker. If it were so, 
law a prorogation, and all business ceases. | black may be «ade white, and white black. 
14 queen Eliz. the commons were sent for to May not se house, in jai humility, after the 
the lords house, where the ¢ Custos Sigil pri- | king das signified his pleasure of adjournment 
vati’ adjourned the parliament, and you will / utter him reasons for sitting a longer time ? and 
find the adjournment entered from May to'| how can you do that, if adjournment must be 
June. But thooeh * Custos Sigilli_psivat!_ ex | made ‘ immediately’. upon signification of the 
mandato Doming Regingw adj-urnavit Parlia- | king's pleasure? there is no way of adjourn- 
mentum,’ I cannot concleze trom thence, that, Ing or dissolving the house but by record. I 
because the king -«not call a parliament by | am bound, as [ am the king’s serjeant, by oath, 
the privy coat, yet by single command the lord | to maintain the prerogative, and | am under 
chancellor, or lord keeper, &c. may not adjourn | another obligation here, as a member of this 
the house. From the reason of the thing done, | house, to maintain your privileges, which I 
it 1s your duty to obey the command, and it is | will do with my tongue. G this be, shall the 
no way derogatory to your privileges. If a | house be adjourned, and not adjourned ? shall 
question be put for an adjournment, it is no | the Speaker du it, and the house not do it? 
, adjournment, tul the Speaker pronounces it. | when the king opens a parliament, what does 
ou cannot adjourn yourselves above an ordi- | the Speaker first crave? libérty of speech. 
nary tme, without the king’s leave. We are | ‘The king calls-us, by writ, * Nobiscum consu- 
called by the king’s writ, and should we ad- | lendum,’ and how can treating be without 
Journ the house for a weck, or a month, and | speaking ? the case may be of such an import- 
the lords do not adjourn, the confusion would ance, after adjournment signified, as to induce 
be great ; and to prevent it, our obedience to | an humble Address to the king from the house ; 
the king's command is necessary. Therefore | and how can that be done, if the house cannot 
in the king’s printed Speeches, the king gives | speak? I have heard say, in former times 
us leave, he directs it, and his consent to it / (though not in so pood ones) ‘ What if the 
infers that the king’s leave is necessary. When | Speaker have a dormant Message to adjourn 
‘air John Finch retused to put the question, for | the house” Iam obliged to speak what I have 
Teading the Remonstrance against the lord | done, come what will come of it. Ifthe whole 
treasurer Weston, he was held in his chair, und house conclude the thing, there is no wrong 
how could he adjourn the house when held in | done. I have sat here in several turmenting 
his chair? the present debate is upon this point; | debates, and never so unnecessary as when 
whether, after the king’s Message to command | started between the king's prerogative, and the 
us to adjourn, we can proceed to debate any | people’s liberty, which I take not to be the 
business? I believe we cannot. To that ob- | true state of the question Lefore you. 
yected of ‘ a member’s being beaten in his re- | = Mr. Solicitor Winnington. am obliged 
turn from the lords house,’ I thus answer: if to maintain the king's prerogative by the place 
‘adjournment be but one day in law, when the | I hold, and the privileges of this house asa 
house meets again they may redress that viola- member of it. I will first state that which we 
ton of privilege. Suppose the king sends a | all agree to, and then that wherein we differ. 
~essage to the house to adjourn at such a | The king’s prerogative is uodeniable, of ad- 
time, and in confidence of that adjournment, | journing, proroguing, and dissolving of parlia- 
gentlemen go into the country, will you put | ments. The lords house is a court of record, 
at into the powcr of any numbers of gentlemen | as to writs of error, &e. This house is no 
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court of record, because it can give no oath, 
but I am unwilling to say what this house can- 
not du. The present case is a tenderness 
about our privileges. All are satisfied that 
the debate concerning oursclves is not worth 
the while. As to the king’s power of Adjourn- 
ment, &c. he may do it in person, and by com- 
mission; and that adjournment will he to 
your disadvantage, as many Jearned men say, 
‘it amounts tu a prorogation,’ and so you may 
lose the advantage you now enjoy by adjourn- 
ing yourselves, bv the king’s command. I find 
the matter thus stands upwards of 50 or 60 
years. Itis hard to find any adjournment by 
the king’s command, but always by the great 
seal, by commission under the broad scal, not 
by way of message, the king speaking then by 
record. This adjournment by message is for 
expedition sake. Though several ages may 
differ in form, yet the rule of right is still the 
sane. Many times a message of adjournment 
is sent by sign manual only, to prevent the 
ceremony and state which (being done under 
the great scal, in the lords house,) it would oc- 
casion, The king’s pleasure under his sign 
manual, is represented as a‘ Summum jus,’ 
aud to be obeyed as a matter sent by the 
great seal, for in balf an hour's time the great 
seal may be had to do it. I find that Mr. 
Waller puts great weight upon liberty of speech, 
and says,‘ Would you have the house melt 
their privileges into the Speaker's chair?” It 
is possible you may not adjourn upon the king’s 
command, but it 1s probable you will, because 
the king in a short time may compell it. If 
this question be put, that has been proposed, it 
must be for some good end, or to some pur- 
pose. No ancient parliament-man can sa 
that ever such a question was proposed. } 
fear it will prevent good correspondence be- 
twixt the king and us. To say that the par- 
liament 1s willing to sit some days longer than 
the king bas signified they should, looks as if 
we would take a liberty to do what the king 
would not have done, and so the consequence 
must be the adjournment by the great seal, 
(and not by message) or the king in person. 
Therefore I press tor a good correspondence, 
that we may always comply with the king’s 
-message fur Adjournment, having always done 
so. As for sir John Finch’s case, should the 
Speaker say, ‘ he hada Message from the king, 
and he would adjourn the house,’ or say ‘ That 
he bad a private command from the king todo 
it,’ there would he nu end of that. But when 
the king sends a Message for Adjournment, 
under his sign manual, when was it ever denied ? 
all that I propose is that jealousies may be laid 
aside betwixt the king and parliament. The 
smanner of the king’s proceedings in these cases 
is not as between inan and man; which makes 
many e plausible argument in this case fall to 
the ground. The thing was never contradict- 
ed, and we argue but for what is not ¢enti. It 
looks as if there was a difference betwixt the 
king and parliament, and I would have no 
question put upon it, 


Mr. Williams, Though I have not a gown 
on with tufts, [reflecting upon the Soficitor’s 
own,] and am in no of the crown, yet 
j am bound as much by my allegiance to 
serve the prerogative of the crown, as if I had. 
It is agreed on all hands, that the king may ad- 
Journ, prorogue, and dissolve parliaments. So 
there needs no dispute of adjournment and 
prorogation; it is well understood, so that the 
ing cannot adjoarn one house, and suffer the 
other to sit. Every step the king makes in an 
adjournment, is matter of record. The king 
may adjourn the terms, but it must be in form 
regularly, by writ under the great seal, read 
in the court sitting, and then the adjournment 
1s pronounced, and nothing can be done af- 
terwards. But this is still by matter of record. 
But consent is implied by it, express or tacit. 
That which provoked gentlemen at these last 
adjoarnments was, that several gentlemen 
stood up to speak, and the Speaker would nat 
bear them speak. I am for the question. 

Col. Birch. Those that spoke most to the 
point have industriously avoided the sore 
place, relating to the king’s power. But if this 
matter perpetually must be a difference, the 
argument goes the other way. It was told us, 
upon making our Jast Address to the king, 
‘ That there was no such thing ever done, but 
when swords were drawn ;’ but we might then 
have showed precedents of such an Address, if 
they had bcen required. Had we then pre- 
sented the king with these precedents, to clear 
ourselves in that matter, we possibly might 
not have had such a Message at last. Sup- 
pose any gentleman can tell us of any exploit 
of the French king, and an adjournment is 
commanded, must we not debate it? The ~ 
word of ‘ adjourning immediately’ has been 
used but twice in my time; and Tam always 
jealous of anew word. Must the king and 
kingdom be in danger, and we not debate it? 
No doctrine can be more dangcrous to create 
a misunderstanding betwixt the king and us. 
I have heard here, formerly, that tle lords and 
we sat together, and one adjournment, or pro- 
rogation, served the turn for us both. If the 
lords cannot be adjourned without their own 
consent, (as, it seems, they have entered it 
into their books) and if we may be adjourned 
without our consents, then there is a clear alte- 
ration of the government. We cannot be 
supposed to disobey the king’s command, but 
if it be to save the king and kingdom may we 
not debate it? I would not have the lords and 
us upon two bottoms in this matter. 

Sir Philip Warwick. I believe it not in- 
tended, but this may prove insidiosa questio ; 
this has made me in my heart against this 

uestion, ‘The lords did never, in any age, re- 
use to adjourn, when the king signified his 
pleasure to them by a minister of state. It 
can never be found that the lords denied it. I 


‘would avoxd the question, and adjourn the 


house. 
Sir Wm. Coventry. I am glad that this de- 
bate is separated {rom your own person, Mr. 


959] 
Speaker. If the debate has lield so long, it is 
some excuse to the Speaker, that it was a 
doubtful case. The king who calls us hither 
by record, sends us not away but by record, 
It the king required so immediate an adjourn- 
ment after signification of his pleasure, as 
some gentlemen would have it, we needed not 
have come hither, but 1t might have heen done 
in the Banquetting-House. That point of the 
king’s power of adjourning the house is out of 
doors, and yiclded on all hands. But I hope 
the king has never had, nor will have occasion 
tu suspect the obedience of this house to his 
commands. Those kind of adjournments from 
day to day, and time for eating, and drinking, 
and keeping holidays, are as ancient as ever 
since parliaments have sat. But it must be 
understood, that the house has that power 
cum grano salis, We cannot adjourn for any 
long time. The point then is, that the act of 
adjourning is purely the act of the house, when 
done here. That we must obey the king is 
clear, but how this obedience is to be per- 
formed 1s the question. If by the pronuncia- 
tion of the Speaker alone, without direction 
from the house, it 1s dangerous to the whole 
constitution of parliament. If after 12 of the 
clock no new business is to he started (which 
is an Order, and the Speaker has the house on 
his side) and the Speaker rises up to adjourn, 
and will hear no man speak, though the matter 
be of ever so great an importance, or the con- 
sequence extraordinary, surely you would not 
suffer it. Any inconvenience of refusing an 
adjournment, when commanded by the king, 
is answered by a gentleman of the long robe, 
viz. ‘The king in half an hour may do it, by 
commission under the great seal.’ Suppose an 
Act of Recognition should pass, or the taking 
the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy, the 
question must be put three times, according to 
order; and can any man imagine there will be 
a negative? There will be terrible inconveni- 
ences, if it be the other way. Some gentleman 
may rise to speak, not to hinder nor oppose 
the commana of adjournment, but-if heard 
speak, would have moved fur the adjournment, 
It isa fundamental rule of the house, ‘that 
the house cannot be concluded in any thing as 
long as any gentleman stands up to speak.’ 
That respect is had to the gentleman that 
stands up, to suppose, that possibly he may 
gay something to give you new light into the 
matter coming to the question, so as to change 
the whole thing. It is not known what a gen- 
tleman will say, till he speaks. Bue if the 
Speaker will not give leave to the house-to 
vindicate their obedience, here is such a power 
taken from you, that the Speaker, by the same 
reason, may take the thanks to himself that 
the whole house deserves for their obedience 
to the king’s commands. I- desire that the 
question may be put. 

Mr. Waller, © Abusus juris non tollit jus,’ 
Much inore the imagination of it does not. I 
would willingly have these shackles from our 
heels, beture we go about to defend our neigh- 
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‘bours. This is net the way to have a good un- 
derstanding betwixt the king and us. Will the 


Speaker make children of us in the Adjourn- 
meut? They are asked, ¢ Will you be bap- 
tized into this faith? But not without gad- 
fathers. The king says, ‘we shall adjourn 
ourselves,’ and the Speaker docs it. 

The house was then adjourned, on a divi- 
sion, 131 to 121, but not the debate, aud no 
question was passed upon the matter of the 
debate. 

Debate on a Supply for carrying on the War 
with France.| Feb, 18. The house went into 
a grand committee of Supply. 

Sir George Downing. You have voted 
that the house will give the king a Supply, to 
support his Alliances. Now the questiun is, 
what is to be given tocarry on 90 sail of ships, 
and 30,000 landmen. This being so, charge 
so much, (that that lies before you is not a 
mere speculation,) for what time you will make 
provision for this charge. 1 wish our end may 
be obtained by a peace, but I would as litle 
get into a bad pexce, as any inan here. If 
now we go away, and provide not for the 
whole charge, and come back again for the 
remainder, will that be done like provident 
men? I would provide for the whule charge of 
the thing. Christmas seems a more rational 
time to calculate to, for then the measures of 
princes are changed for the following year, and 
it is Not prudent to run into arrear ull then. 

Mr. Waller. I look upyn union betwixt 
the king and his people to be of as much con- 
sequence, as the sum to be given; therefore, 
for God’s sake, let us lay aside all distrust of 
the king. Tbe rule of the government is for | 
us to assist, and the king to make peace and 
war: let us rely upon him, and I hope for 
good success. [hope that tomb we have voted 
-to be erected for the late king will bury all 
the jealousies betwixt the king and us.—There 
was a great silence for some time. 

Mr. Sec. Willeumson. Whilst we sit still and 
say nothing, you must do something m the 
Chair, or we shall do nothing ; you must either 
come to a question, as the Estimates are given 
in, or gO upon a sum in gross. I have said 
something to day, and on other occasions, tor 
the king’s Supply to maintain his alliances, 
and the king would not have it, at present, nor 
will more be taken than in reason shall be 
seen necessary to keep this great force on foot, 
but till yoo may meet again. But a Jess sum 
(to the ensnaring the hand that takes it) than 
the king can comfortably proceed, and go on 
with in this great thing, I hope you will not 
think of. If there be such a lethargy upon 
men, they must be, waked, The suu shines, 
sets, and rises, and things go on, as if we were 
careless, and understand it not. If this war 
must cost us so much per mensem, the first 
day's journey is always the longest, and if you 
consider so much for the months forward, let 
some gentleman come to asum by the months, 
ora gross sum upon the months, as you shall 
see cause for it hereafter, 


~ 
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Mr. Pewle. I wonder not at the silence of 
the committee, if every man is in the dark as 
wellasf. Iam so much in the dark, that I see 
not whether we shall have war or peace. The 
complection of affairs seems rather inclined to 
peace; and I see not the end of the war, by 
what fell from the honourable persons the other 
day, only in making this war to impose peace 
upon the world. If that be so, the question Is, 
who is our enemy? If the confedcrates refuse 
to join with us in it, for ought I kuow, we 
shall have war against them. If that matter 
be not clear, I know not what to give. ‘The 
honourable persons know what is spent, aud 
is likely to be spent. Ifthey will charge them- 
selves on their reputations, that it will be such 
a war as will please us, then I would give to 
maintain it. But I think there seems some 
flagging in what was formerly told us. When 
that is cleared, I sball be as ready as any man 
to give Supply. 

g Thomas Meres. 1 hear it complained, 
¢ That nothing is said in this matter of Supply, 
&c.’ You were told of 500,0V0/. as a motion. 
If the nation be in war, and at stake, nu doubt 
but those here will go through stitch with it. 
And I doubt not but that some will do it. 
But to show frankness, and discharge my con- 
science, if it shall Le a war to purpose, (but, 
as it is said, in case of refusal of the French to 
give towns, it may be a peace for Holland) be- 
cause I will not spend your time idly, if we 
give 500,000/. in case there be war, we give to 
purpose. 

Mr, Garroway. I hear it said, That there 
is NO proposition made, &c. but we have sat so 
long, and if the danger be so great as is told 
us now, gentlemen should have told us of it 
sooner, and we would have named a sum. 
We have made the French king an idol, and 
we must worship him, and he must scourge 
us, If 250,000/. be too little if we have war, 
if it be peace it 18 every penny too much. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. I aver to you that we 
are not a hair’s breadth towards a peace with 
France, and the king has not consented to a ces- 
sation of arms, nor any thing. 

Sir Henry Capel. I would not give such a 
sum as may make a peace, and pin the basket 
there. Till we bave a war, let us give in soine 
proportion to the noise abroad. I move there- 
fore to cut the thing in the middle. 600,000/. 
may happen to be intended, when 500,000/. 
was moved for and a million moved for. 
Thereture I move for 800,000/. 

Col. Birch. I would have a word put into 
_the question, viz. ‘ For maintaining a war 
against the French king.’ I believe the money 
will be for a war, or kept for some other use. 
It is too great a thing to be jested with, and 
you cannot be looked in the face, if it be not 
done according to the bill. 

Mr. Sec. Williqmson. The purport of those 
words is nu more than what is understood to 
be the sense of the words and intention of the 
order you sit by. Though I take not the words 
to be of a different sense, and I am not against 
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them, yet you must go to the house for leave 
for the addition of them to the question. ‘To 
enter into a war with the French king,” is no 
more than ‘ to support the alliances.’ If the 
words he iosisted upon, we must go to the 
house for power to add them to the question. 

Sir. Liv, Clarges. It is not fit to have the 
words in the question, ‘ to support Alliances 
with the States General,’ because you are told 
that the Treaty is not yet confirmed, and it is 
strange to have it in an act of parliament. 

The Speaker. I think it will consist with 
your order, though it be not in the words of 
your order. If you will give me leave to take 
notice of the order of your proceedings, the 
debates have been upon two sums, &c. I 
could have wished you had proceeded in ano- 
ther method. In this there is but one way of - 
raising this. When several-sums are proposed, 
and those, debated, the least sum is first put to 
the question; and then the other sum like- 
wise 1N competition with the greater sum. So 
then the competition in the debate is between 
600,000/, and a million. The other sum of 
800,000/, interloped. Iam never for so great 
a suin as will fright the people, nor so little a 
Sum as is not to be depended upon by our als 
lies. Shall the ships and men be raised in 
earnest? That will cost 3 millions, and you 
give but 600,000/. The king has made those 
Alliances upon our actual engagement and as- 
surances of assisting him only, and, after a 
computation of so much, you come on with 
600,000/. ‘There would be no difliculty in this, 
if the question , was betwixt the king and the 
people only ; but others are to take measures 
too by it, and if you lessen it, they must seek 
it elsewhere. No man that hears me but will 
say, that itis an unnatural step to lower the 
king of France by distrust amongst ourselves. 
Distrust is a weed apt to grow here, and those, 
not under the duty we are will despise him ; 
and therefore I never think it will proceed 
from this house. ‘The. greatest consent has 
been to a million, and will the- king part with 
this duty and loyalty for a million? ‘The king 
must never look you in the face agai upon 
this cheat, that po particular man would go 
about to get money by. I will say nothing of 
the willingness of the nation to lend money, so 
bit by public faith, but they would ‘caution 
such a sum of money as to make your coming 
again necessary. I would have this his act, 
not ours, not the result of his necessity but 
your duty, and not to perpetuate ourselves, 
We must trust the king, and you injure your 
question by sticking on it so long, and theres 
fore I would have you put it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. I affirin it to be order, 
that, if several sums be put to the question, 
you must put the lcast sum first, and so on; 
but if gentlemen would put 700,000/. after- 
wards, I do not say that question must be put. 
If I may have leave, I will say a short word to 
matter of trust. We may be trusted by the 
seamen. Foreigners may trust us; they have 
no cause to distrust us: betwixt the king and 
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us it is the most valuable and worthy thing. 
Zl recommend it to the ministers, that, when 
the king has said it, though in a little matter, I 
am gind it is thought of such a value, and } 
hope no man thinks much to hear me, but if 
this has not been so formerly, it is none of our 
fault. I shall never lay it to the king. I 
could instance in three points they are ill 
plants. I shall not mention them. I could 
‘pather wish there was no appropriation uf this 
money for ships. I should be rather glad of 
it. Trust is the best and noblest jewel of the 


crown. 

Mr. Mallet. T agree not with the Speaker, 
that a sum, having been named, may be 
waved, and not put to the question. As to all 
other parts of the Speaker's discourse, in florid 
language, he says, ‘ Alliances are made ;’ but 
yet there is no discovery of them; but by 
woeful experience we have found vast devia- 
tions of money, and that makes me more cau- 
tious. I will say no more.—The question 
being put for 600,000/. it passed in the nega- 
tive. The question for 800,000/. passed also 
in the negative. 

Resolved, “ That the sum of one Million be 
raised, for enabling his majesty to enter into 
an actual War against the French king.” 
Which was agreed to by the house. 

Debate on raising the Million—Tax upon New 
Buildings.] Feb. 19. Ina grand committee 
on the Supply, on the manner of raising the 
‘Million, &c. A motion was made to lay part 
of the Tax upon New Buildings, &c. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. I would know what new 
foundations have been since 1672. Lately, 
upon trial at law, lord chief justice Hale did 
declare it legal to build, where foundations were 
laid. And why may not a man make the best 
of his own land? 

Sir Tho. Littleton. You eased London, and 
laid the tax upon Middlesex, by reason of these 
New Buildings ; and so they are taxed already. 

Sir Nich. Pedley. New Buildings were de- 
clared general nuisances in king James's time. 
They would in time make London too big for 
the whole body. You may well give a year’s 
value upon them towards this charge. 

Mr. Garroway. Young gentlemen, come 
lately into the house, flatter themselves that 
this may save their land in this tax. It is now 
16 years experience that when we come tu re- 
sult, the thing, I believe, will be upon land; 
and that is ready calculated for you. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. These New Buildings 
are one of the banes of the country; they 
draw away all your tenants, and must not 
these lands supply Pg present occasion by 
way of penalty? Buildings may give some- 
thing, &c. Those that hire them pay dear, 
and those that buy them. The owners having 
made profit of them, to the nation’s injury, 
ought to bear some part of the burden. To 
Jay not more upon land than what will come 
in upon land, is a necessary caution for this 
great work. 

Serj. Maynard. The question is, where you 
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will lay this tax. A certain sum is most certain 
to be raised, and most equal. Ever since Ihave 
known the law, and practised at the King’s 
Bench, I never knew any general, but this of 
New Building declared a nuisance. Building 
itself'is no nuisance, but it being an inconve- 
nience to the civil government, 1s the greatest 
nuisance that ever was, Though the court of 
Star-Chamber in some things was a grievance 
to the nation, and the king could not make a 
thing unlawful to be lawful by prerogative, yet 
the StareChamber construed the increase of 
New Buildings to be a contempt, to do an un- 
Jawful thing, when there was a proclamation 
to the contrary. a 

Col. Bireh. If I were sure we should-have 
no war, I would charge land without any more 
ado. But if gentlemen have a clear sight 
in this great matter, there is nothing to make 
you low and contemptible to your enemies, but 
charging your land. If once you make a con- 
current tax upon land, the French king will not 
be atraid of what youcan do. I am for charg- 
ing land, when we come shoulder to shoulder 
with the enemy. Till then it will be but vain 
to charge land. In the body politic it is as in 
the body natural. If the money does not circu- 
late, all will fly to the head, like the blood, and 
kill presently. If those at the helm do not 
consider to bring the blood round again, the 
many consequences will be fatal. If you lay 
tbis tax upon land, the first six months per- 
haps may come in, but the second six months 
will sink a third part of the value of the land; 
and cattle and corn will give nothing. I would 
have this seriously thought of; there can never 
be war, if this money be raised by land-tax. I 
take this as before you; let New Buildings go 
as the least of evils; keep the tax from lands. 
Iwas herein a Convention in 1654, about 
paying some debts contracted for the navy. (I 
never saw sO many wise men together.) And 
then it was said, and said again, ‘ that New 
Buildings were nuisances,’ when all was fair 
green fields at St. James's. 

Mr. Solicitor Winnington. I stand up, in the 
main, to ease Jand. But I think there is a 
mistake in this of new buildings, &c. It is the 
interest of the house to establish the durable 
interest of the nation, the freeholder. This 
debate is charging new buildings, and the rea- 
son in the debate is, § that they are a common 
nuisance.’ Though I am not of the coif, yet I 
will presume to offer my reasons. A coimon 
nuisance is not dispensible but by act of parlia- 
ment, and is ‘a detriment to all the king’s 
subjects.’ 27 Eliz. ‘ No buildings were to be 
within such a distance of London whatsoever.’ 
But that was but for a number of years. I 
never knew a nuisance enacted perpetual, but 
that of exportation of leather, and importation 
of Irish cattle. When the act was expired, 
notice was taken of the.contempt of it, against 
a proclamation. When Essex-Houce was to 
be pulled down, the suciety of the Middle Tem- 
ple thought it an inconvenience. ‘They had 
the best counsel they could get, but were forced 
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to sit down with as good a composition as they 
could get. The first cause I evcr was of was 
that between lord Clare, and Clement's Inn. 
Now they are not a nuisance. Yet there is 
reason why they should be charged. I think, 
a very young man may remember the increase 
of buildings about London. Nothing decays 
rents in the country like new buildings about 
London, Labourers in the country, at 6d. 
and 8d. a day, come here, and turn coachmen 
and footmen, and get a little house, and live 
lazily; and in the country the farmer is con- 
strained to pay 16 or 18d. a day through the 
fewness of workinen, and theretore can pay 
less rent. They will leave the country for bet- 
ter wages. Sumptuous houses are a great in- 
vitation to gentlemen of quality, and their 
wives, to come to London, where they live 
better, and more at their case and content, 
than with a greater number of servants and 
expence in the country. : 

Mr. Garroway. IT look upon this tax as un- 
just, and thceretore IT am against it. I am 
taxed to the utmost in the country. If you 
will say, ‘ Tax them at the rate of the city of 
London by reason of their trade, but if for 
their monies because they have built houses,’ 
I know not, but by the same reason, you will 
tax all men that have raised estates since the 
king came in and had nothing betore, as if 
they were Rosicrucian Knights that had got the 
Powder of Projection. 

The first question was put, ‘ Whether one 
half of the full yearly value should be cha-ged 
upon all the Buildings erected upon new foun- 
dations, without the city of London, and within 
the weekly Bills of Mortality, since 1630, ex- 
cept such as were demolished by the late fire ;”’ 
which passed in the negative. The second 
question, “ Whether upon Buildings, &c. since 
1640 ;” passed also in the negative. The third 
question, “ Whether upon Buildings, &c. since 
1656;” passed in the affirmative, and was 
agreed to by the house. ° 

Debate on the Re-assumption of Crown 
Lands.| Feb. 20. In agrand committee on 
the Supply—On the Re-assumption of Crown- 
Lands. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler, The duke of Buckingham 
lad 30,000/. a year of the crown-lands granted 

-to his father, &c. 

Serj. Maynard, King Ch.i. granted many 
lands to the city of London. Those that bought 
thesc lands were so wise as not to keep them. 
Consider from what time you will make this 
Re-assumption., That is one consideration. As 
to tenants that have bought those lands, will 
you make a distinction of service? Some have 
done great ‘services for the crown, and have 
had those lands for a reward: and have not 
those that purchased been invited by you? 
80,000/. a year was sold, by act of this parlia- 
ment, of the king’s Fee Farm Rents. te you 
shall undo the owners of these lands, without 
any way of consideration, it will be very hard. 

Sit ‘Lho. Mompesson. To put this in a me- 
thod, will take more time than you have tu 

Vor. IV, 


spare. There is a stronger consideration for 
this of Ne-assumption, &c. than the other of 
New Buildings, and I would have some con- | 
sideration of that. 

Col. Birch. They were chiefly rents bonyvhe 
in the late king’s time: bat [can show forty 
times the value now upon improved value. 
What has been disposed of by act of parlia- 
ment cannot be touched, and [ Jay that aside, 
and it is not considerable in comparison of the 
others. Kings rarely come to parliament to 
enter into war: formerly they entered first into 
war, and then came to the parliament for aid 
to maintain it. I have heard from ser). Mav- 
nard, * That acts of parliament contirm siles, 
&c. from such a me:’ but nove from the 1st 
of James. Now to make an Act of Ite-assiimp- 
tion, from so long a time, would make an 
earthquake. We have found that deans and 
chapters’ lands were sacred; they were re- 
stored, &c, I had bought some, but now I 
have none: the crown lands are in so many 
hands now, that it is not practicable to re- 
assume them, from Ist king James; and not 
one part in ten 1s alienated for the tenth part 
of the value. Jf you plcase to put those lands, 
at a two years value, towards this tax, with a 
non obstante, where there is an act of parlia- 
ment for confirmation of then, | think ic rea- 
sonable, 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. Either these men that 
have these crown lands came lawfully by 
them, or unlawfully. It is not fair dealing to 
take from the king, &c. and contirim it to par- 
ties: if they are lawfully seized of these lands, 
I know not why they should be taxed for them. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Those that have got on a 
sudden into great wealth and rents, I would 
have taxed. 

Sir Tho. Lee. I think it as great a crime to 
take away the support of the crown, as to doa 
thing against the government, like that of New 
Buildings. The state of the case is quite al- 
tered. The king, at his coming in, was pos- 
sessed of a great quantity of land: I think, of 
150,000/. per annum. ‘This, together with Ex- 
cises, and 1,200,000/.: and then the solicitor, 
general Finch gaid, ‘it was all you had to give, 
and all the king could ask of you;’ and since 
that, the king has had the Chimney Act. An 
estimate was then brought into the house, it 
seems for no other purpose than for people to 
beg them, and the other revenues. And now 
the king ‘ cannot speak nor act, &c.’ because 
all the Revenue is gone away. These are argu- 
ments why you always must give, and it always 
must be begged. These lands cannot be given 
without act of parliament, but re-assuming en- 
tircly is a great consideration ; but this is only 
to take from them that have got it, out of 
what you have paid. Put the question then, 
‘ Whether these lands shall bear any part of 
the tax;’ and how much, 13s an after consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Sacheverell, I think these revenues are 
not to be alienated on any terms, and if gen 
tlemen louk upon the grants as good, I ain nat 

3P to 
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for charging them to confirm them by it. If 
you intend to re-assume all the crown revenue, 
not granted by act of parliament, I am for it. 
But I would have an act also, to make it penal 
for the future to obtain such grants, and to 
make the crown lands unalienable for the fu- 
ture: Iam for that. 

Sir John Knight. Some would willingly give 
three years purchase to have these lands con- 
firmed to them, and I wonld have them re- 
assumed that they may ease us in the burden 
of our taxes. In Cornwall there is 30,000/. a 

ear of old rents, 100,000/. per annum. ‘That 

1s gone out of the crown, which was for the 
safety of it. You will find $0 several octs of 
parliament, ia former kings times, for Re-as- 
sumption of the Crown Lands, and I would 
have it so now. 

Sir Tho. Meres. I would not, by taxing those 
who have these grants in the crown Jands, 
make a worse or a better title, but leave them 
in statu quo. I desire to take some profit of 
them now, and some avother time. They may 
well contribute, for all their lands ought to go 
to the crown; but by this Act I would have 
them neither make a better nor worse step 
than before. 

Mr. Willams. This charge you lay upon 
them is in respect of the profits they have al- 
ready received. They have intruded into the 
king’s possessions, therefore you do well to 
night the crown. 

Mr. Finch. I am against the question, as it 
is stated, But neither myself nor any relation 
I have, has the least interest, direct nor indi- 
rect; not one foot of these lands I have, or 
ain likely to have, and so I have no interest 
in the question, and may speak with the more 
freedom to it, because I. am impartial. The 
king has an absolute right to these lands; he 
may sell, or give them—It is said, ‘ They have 
been given to deceivers, and obtruders. And 
this will confirm them—and the only intent 
“to strengthen some letters patents.’ If those 
letters patents are good already, they need 
no act-to confirm them. Purchasers since 
1660 have alienated those lands, by indetea- 
sible title, and paid a consideration. Shall 
these pay for reversions that never have re- 
ceived the profits? 

Sir Edmund Wyndham. Since this of Re- 
assumption, &c. has been started, I would 
have something done; people else will sell 
them, and then you cannot touch them again, 
when you meet. Therefore I would charge 
them now. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. 1 would go farther 
than England : I would have the lands given 
_ away in Ireland re-assumed, and am ready to 
give my vote to the question. 

Mr. Pow/e. This debate seems to me as if 
you had given so much the other day, that now 
you go a hunting where to find it, What may 
pass for good grants in Westminster-Iall, may 
yet be judged otherwise here. To take away 
the ‘ patrimonium sanctum,’ was always es- 
tcemed acrime, and punished no where but 


here; legislatively, by acts of Re-assumption. 
But then they have come with fresh pursuit 
after them. Parliaments may have intervened. 
Formerly it has been upon a hot scent. Some- 
thing of crime there is in it; but not such as 
to make the intruder punishable in Westmin- 
ster-Hall. When multitudes offend, general 
punishment is not thought convenient 1n go- 
vernment. When the king came in, how 
many hundred thousand pounds were pardoned, 
which the crown had a right to! But when it 
is so populously concerned, viz. the whole go- 
vernment, it would du well that they paid a 
year’s value, and that we confirm their titles. 
If you will go to a total Re-assumption of these 
lands, you will destroy thousands of families ; 
and, I hope, by putting a year’s value upon 
them, to have some account of them. In the 
late Convention, there was a question, that 
satistaction should be made by the purchasers 
of the king’s lands. It was then undertaken, 
that the king miyht have 100,000/. a year, and 
the purcbasers be satisfied for what they had 
paid for the lands. There are not many bun- 
dred pounds a year of that Icft now in the 
crown. Now, if you will go back to king 
James’s time, antiquity of possession does 
make a kind of night. There is alwaysa dis- 
tinction between the ancient patrimony of the 
crown, and lands which have fallen to the 
crown by escheats, That is a casual revenue, 
which the king has to give for reward of ser- 
vices done him. A year’s value of lands given 
from the crown, from 1660, and a half years 
value of lands given, &c. from king James's 
time, I shall agree to. 

Mr. Waller. I have heard that all lands 
were first in the crown, as in Doomsday book. 
Land-tax is Re-assumption ; we give back to 
the crown what came out of it. I cannot ima- 
gine how, if the common law cannot secure & 
man, an act of parliament should. Many 
men talk of Non obstante’s, &c. The common 
law of England is of a second nature, a custom. 
I think, an act of parliament is no better than 
the common law, and I wonder at it, that, in 
king Stephen’s great wars, there was not one 
tax laid upon the people. The reason was, 
because land was so in the crown; but at 
last land coming 80 out of the crown into the 
commons hands, they grew considerable, There 
may be extremities in all things. What a 
world of land would have come to the crown, 
if the Act of Oblivion, that sacred act, had 
not been made ! I would have a committee to 
consider of such restrictions in this matter as 
may be equitable and just, and I shall approve 
of it. 

Mr, Garroway. In this matter, I would 
stir nothing that may be any occasion of dis- 
content from the people to the crown, as this 
maydo. It may be of dangerous consequence, 
and I would be tender in it. 

Sir Ch. Harbord. Thave, both before and 
since I was the king’s servant, endeavoured to 
prevent grants of the Crown Lands. But 
when they are passed, I would not have the 
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king less just nor honest than another man. 
You would not pass them by act of parliament, 
by charging them as has been moved. There 
are two sorts of alienutions of the Crown-Land, 
either by gifts and grants, or sales. In case 
ef gifts and grants, you have confirmed some 
‘by acts, &c. And they are good grants in law. 
1f you can in justice improve the crown-land, 
you may. But make justice equal, not to 
undo a million of persons. There were mighty 
grants formerly to the duke of Buckingham 
and the earl of Somerset. They were might 
things. Lord Dunbar had mighty things. All 
these were alienated to purchasers, freeholders, 
and the law cannut dispossess them. I would 
go uo farther than those grants, &c. from 
1660. But still that will not do your business 
in what these may bear. I would futurely 
easeland, but for the present this will raise you 
little or nothing. 

Sir Robert Sawyer. Excepting two grants 
to the duke of Albemarle and the earl of Sand- 
wich, I think there are no grants sold or given 
of the crown-lands that will in any measure 
do any thing. Grants that have reserved the 
old rents, I suppose, you intend not to nieddle 
with. I believe they come not to ahove 10 or 
15,000/, per annum, and to brand them crimi- 
nal!—As the king has rewarded those who 
have suffered for him, will you let them who 
have bought and sold bishops lands, &c. go 
free? Will yuu let them alone ? Whether are 
you going to raise 10, or 12,000/.? So small a 
thing | There are two sorts of patrimony of 
the crown. The ancient patrimony of the 
crown, and casual attainders and escheats. 
Escheats may be granted away. The ancient 

atrimony, &c, is of above 400 years, and it 
is a great difficulty to bring that back to 
memory. When the Conquest was, all lands 
were in the crown. And in the wars of 
York and Lancaster, the next succeeding 
king called all in question, When a weak 
prince had granted away the crown-lands, 
those sales have been called in question. 
And an act of such oppression as this will be 
cannot pass without some reflection upon us, 
who for some few instances of rewards, that the 
crown has given to persons of desert, &c. 
What is law, is law every where. When I 
consider how little this will raise, and what re- 
flection it will be upon the government, I am 
against it. That casual revenue of escheats is 
kept separate in the exchequer from the rest 
of the revenue. I think it fit not to stir this 
matter, at this time of day. 

Sir Rd. Temple. To say that no revenue of 
the crown is alienable, is strange; and if all 
the forfeitures in England were to be still in 
the crown, it would have all England in time. 
Ancient Demesne in the crown was never 
alienable. The late king Charles, out of a 
worthy resolution to 
sold some of the crown-lands, and, perhaps, 
he was deceived in the value. But since this 
_ king’s time, you will find little alienated. You 
are sow to consider, if it be reason to charge 
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erown-land, sold since 1660, to be taxed dis- 
tinctly from other lands. The king’s revenue 
in 1660, then stated, wasa gfeat work. All 
that was dohe then was, not that the crown- 
lands should nut be alienated, but that leases 
should be let upon improved value, and your 
Address tu the king was accordingly. So that 
revenue made up, with the rest, 1,200,000/. a 
year. But I fear you will not find the moiety 
of the improved value reserved, upon leasing 
those lands. If you intend to see and examine 
that revenve, it will be a great trouble, and 
not to be due. ‘Lill { hear why these lands 
should be taxed more than others, 1 cannot 
give my consent, I would have you go oa 
unds that you can raise money upon. 

Sir Ch. Harbord, The king has granted 
me four manors of 400/. per annum each, not 
a farthing profit to me, as long as the queen 
lives, (This sir Charles said, upon Mr. Gor- 
ing’s alleging he had Crown-Lands given him.]} 
As I have sared the crown 80,000/. at a 
time, I desired only a mark of my service, and 
that is all. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Where the king’s Revenue 
is alienated, I would have all that out, where- 
soever it is. 

The Speaker. This debate must end in 
question. I am one of those that welcome all 
propcetions that have a tendency to ease lands, 

‘hat of the New Buildings, which you voted 
yesterday, if of as great a value as apprehend- 
ed at first, may do something towards easing 
land, but this to-day will do less than nothing 
from & retrospect to 1600 only. I desire gen- 
tlemen to consider the bottom thie stands upon, 
and the charge upon that alienation. The 
whole is not above 100,000/. a year, and some 
is dispused of by act of parliament. Some to 
the duke of Albemarle, and to the earl of Sand- 
wich for his early repentance. Several lands, 
by act of parliament, have been commuted. 
Cast your thoughts a little, and remember that 
never any king came into his kingdom with 
such a debe of bounty as the king had to re- 
ward. Though their interest was given up for 
the public peace, yet some compensation they 
might expect of their lost fortunes, for preser- 
vation of the government; and you now lay 
upon them a charge for that loyalty. If you 
lay the charge on these gentlemen, it is unjust; . 
if on the purchasers, it is so too. It will raise 
nothing, of worse than nothing, I would lay 
this debate aside. 

Upon a division, &c. the Reassumption was 
laid aside*. 

Feb. 23. Resolved, * That part of the mil- 
lion to be raised to enable bis majesty to enter 
into an actual War against the French king, 
shall be raisedby a Poll-Bill.” And a bill was 
ordered in accordingly+. 


tain treenrcnciattesaiesiaalaagsenennceeoasathneseianel nat a NE 
* This being in the committee is not men- 
tioned in the Journal. 
+ The heads of this Bill were as follows: 
“ All debts and ready money were taxed toge- 
ther with all persons exercising any public 
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Debate on the State of the Nation—War 
with France—Removal of Evil Counsellors, 
gc.*] March 14. Sir Gilbert Gerrard. The 


oflice, place, or employment, or receiving any 
pensions or stipends trom his majesty ; all judges, 
serjeants at ‘law, counsellors, atturneys, solici- 
tors, and scriveners; all advocates, proctors, 
and public notaries; and all persons practising 
‘the art of physic; all servants receiving wages; 
all persons other than such as receive alms of 
the parish, and their children under 16 years ; 
ull dukes, marquesses, earls, viscaunts, barons, 
and their eldest sons; all baronets, knights ot 
the bath, and knights bachelors; ail esquires, 
or reputed esquires; all gentlemen, and repu- 
ted gentlemen; all widows according to the 
dignity of their husbands; every gentleman 
having an estate of 3002, all the dignified cler- 
zy; all persons holding two or more benefices 
with cure of souls, amounting together to the 
clear yearly value of 120/. all merchants, stran- 
gers, and Jews; all doctors of divinity, law, 
and physic, except doctors of divinity which 
have no ecclesiastical benefice ; all merchants 
trading in the port of London, and not being 
free of the city; all merchants and others using 
any trade or manual cccupation, and holding a 
house of 30/. per annum within the city of Lon- 
don, and bills of mortality ; and all members 
of the East India and Guinea companies, for 
their share in the joint stocks of the ¢wo said 
companies.” 

* ‘The commons, however, resolved that a 
day should be appointed to consider of the 
State of the Kinydom with respect to Popery. 
“And three days afterwards,” says sir John 
Neresby, “my lord treasurer sent for several 
members of the house, aud me among others, 
to the treasury chamber, is lordship there 
told us, if became all good subjects, to with- 
stand all such motions and proceedings, which 
tended only to perplex the minds of men, and 
disturb the public tranquillity; in short, to 
raise jealousies of the government. The duke 
also among other things told me, it would be 
to disarm all Popish Recusants which he 
thought a ridiculous thing.” . 

‘* We are farther told by sir John Rereshy, 
that, on this day, several speeches were made 
in the house, full fraught with jealousies and 
fears; and particularly with regard to the 
Army at this tine levying, as if it was rather 
intended to erect absolute monarchy at home, 
than infest the enemy abroad. Complaints 
were also made of evil councel, and couusel- 
lors ; but nobudy was named. It is reasonable 
to think that the immediate business of the 
day, was the farther consideration of the Sup- 
ply, the far greatest part of which was still un- 
provided for; but the wayward disposition of 
the house inclined them to postpone the 
means, though they contended as warmly as 
ever for the end; making it a point to have 
the court at their mercy, rather than submit 
themselves and the nation to the mercy of the 
court, Lhe debate was long, and gave rise to 
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king has had unhappy counsels. I will not 
exasperate matters, nor ravel into counsels. I 
will only say, that if the advice of the parlia- 
ment had been taken, we had not been in this 
condition. ‘The strength of the French king, 
both by sea and land, is far beyond his neigh- 
bours. Ile has, at this time, no less than 
100,000 fighting men under his banners. I am 
sorry we have neglected the Militia of the na- 
tion so long as we have done. Now things are 
mainly at the stake, and they might preserve 
us. Our out-works are already takea taken, 
the Spanish Netherlands, and, I fear, the 
French army is so great, that the prince of 
Orange cannot make head against it, and the 
worst of all is, we have jealousies amongst our- 
selves. Unless their be balsam to heal us, we 
are in asad condition. I hope the wisdom of 
the house will resulve on such things as may 
give us cure; and I hope the lords, who are 
part of the government, will consider the State 
of the Nation as well as we. I will not sit 
down therefore without a motion, viz. * That 
we may humbly move his majesty to declare 
War against the French. king.” The conse- 
quence whereof will be the bringing in our 
allies, and we will venture ovr hearts and lives, 
and our purses will be open like Englishmen ; 
and I hope tor good success. 

Lord Russel.* The gentleman that spoke 


an Address containing the advice of the house, 
that the king would declare war with France, 
It was also stiffly contended for, that a part of 
this Address should be to intreat the king to 
put away those evil counsellors from about 
him, who had advised him to adjourn the par- 
liament in May last, and thereby prevented a 
war with France all this time. But this being 
put to the question, it was carried in the nega- 
tive by five votes only: and, whcreas, the king 
had before reprimanded them for giving their 
Advice, without the concurrence oF the lords, 
they resolved to remove that cavil by calling 
upon them to join in it: but whatever endca- 
vours were used for that purpose, their lord- 
ships suffered the Address to lye before them, 
if not without notice, at least without ao- 
ewer.” Ralph. 

* Son of the earl of Bedford, who for his in- 
violable attachment to the Protestant Reli- 
gion, by warmly promoting the Bill of Exclu- 
sion (as will appear hereafter), being tried and 
condemned for a pretended conspiracy against 
the king, was beheaded in Lincolns Inn Fields, 
on July 21, 1683. Bishop Burnet’s character 
of him 1s as follows: ‘ Lord Russel was a 
man of great candour, and of a general reputa- 
tion; universally beloved and trusted ; of a ge- 
nerous and obliging temper. He bad given 
such proofs of an undaunted courage, and of 
an unshaken firmness, that I never knew any © 
man have so entire a credit in the nation as he 
had. He quickly got out of some of the disor- 
ders into which the court had drawn bim, and 
ever after that his life was unblemished in all 
tespects, He had, from his first education, a0 
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Jast, has made a good motion. I hupe in time , shall find out the instruments of our long pro- 
we shall justify ourselves from the aspersion | rogations, and French counsels, as if they had 
that we did not give Money-sooner. I would set: been pensioners to the French king. Then 
the saddle on the right horse, and [ move that , the confederates will see that we are in good 
we may go into a committee of the whole ‘earnest. Let us enquire if we have not the 
house, to consider of the sad and deplorable | same Counsels and Counsellors that we had 
condiion we are in, and the apprehensions we ! before, and clear ourselves, and set the saddle 


are under of Popery, and a Standing Army ; 
and that we may consider of some way to save 
ourselves from ruin. 

Alr. Sec. Coventry. Ihave been always as 
jealous of the greatness of France, as any man. 
There are already 48 companies of toor, sent 
over inta Flanders: but what advantage shall 
we have more by a sudden declaring of war 
against the French king, before we are pre- 
pared?) We have more merchant ships out, 
at this time, than any other nation. Aud this 
sudden Declaration will but give occasion to 
the king of France to tall upon us, before we 
are provided. Whiat is it you can do by it? 
You are in treaties now, and will you over- 
run your allics? I would do as the Romans, 
who made Declarations of war jointly with 
their allies. ‘Phat one thing I’ would know; 
what advantage we can have immediately to 
declare war, before we are in a posture fox it? 
War will be declared, when we are ready for 
it; but if you advise the king as is moved, 
consider well what you lave to do. 

Sir John Hotham. I will not talk now like 
a Sophister, but like an Englishman. If our 
advice had heen taken, which we gave honestly 
and worthily, things had not been at this pass. 
Iam not worthy to sit here, if I do not second 
that noble lord’s very worthy motion of going 
into a grand committee to considcr the deplo- 
rable condition we are in. 

Sir Nich. Carew, Coventry would know, 
why we are so hasty to euter into war. If we 
really declare war, we animate the confederates, 
If we go into # grand committee, I hope we 


inclination to favour the Noncontormists, and 
wished the laws could bave been made easier 
to them, or they more pliant to the law. He 
was a slow man, and of little discourse: but 
he had a true judgment, when he considered 
things at bis own leisure. His understanding 
was not defective: but his virtues were so 
eminent, that they would have more than ba- 
lanced real defects, if any had been found in 
the other.” His father was created by king 
William and queen Mary, marquis of Tavi- 
stock, and duke of Bedford, and among other 
reasons for conferring those honours, ‘ This 
was not the least, that he was tather to lord 
Russel, the ornament of his age, whose great 
merits if was not enough to transmit, by his- 
tory, to posterity, but they were willing to re- 
cord them in their royal patent, to remain in 
the family, as a monument consecrated to his 
consummate virtue, whose name could never be 
forgot so long as men preserved any esteem 
Or sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, and 
a love to their country, constant even to 
death.” See the Patent. 


on the right horse. | 
Sir Philip Monckton, I did not complain 


{ of my imprisonment in the Tower: I desired 


no man to complain of it. Neither shall I 
,complain of my lord chancellor’s putting me 
‘upon a recognizance. I will not complain of 
the king to his people: I would not be thought 
aman of petulancy, or a malecontent. It js 
said * it is not now time to dcclare war.’ Just 
at the beginning of these tmes, the late king 
was persuaded by his council that all was quiet 
‘in Scotland, and he never knew the Scotch 
/army was marching, tll they were upon the 
| borders. I concur therefore with the motion 
for the house to go into a grand committee. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler, It is moved, ‘ That you en- 

quire into the king’s Counsels.’ I ain old 
| enough to remember that the enquiry into evil 
_ Counsellors began the late war, took off Jord 
' Stratford's head, and was followed by such an 
‘ effusion of blood that I hope the hke will never 
‘be again. I fear the consequence of this en- 
| quiry. I will not trouble you with old stories: 
lif any person has any thing to say against 
; Counsellors, he may now; but to yo into a 

grand committee to sct up a st quis, and make 

a noise abroad—it any gentleman will name 

persons, he may do it here. 

Mr. Vaughan. Converse with persons with- 
out doors and within, and you will find dan- 
gers proclaimed at home and abroad. So sad 
an effect cannot be without ill causes. Accord- 
ing to Wheelcr’s argument, let the consequence 
be ever so ill, of evil Counsellors, you must 
not examine them, because it had once ill- 
etfect; and so the nation will never have remedy. 
I think we must see how we came into these 
misfortunes, before we get out of them. 

Sir Juhn Ernly. If 1 thought we were in 
jest, as some do, in this great affair of war, I 
would say nothing. ‘The king is in actual war 
with the king of France, and will go as far in 
it as you will enable him, He has at present no 
money, nor credit, I will say nothing to ex- 
cuse any man, Let every tub stand upon its 
own bottom. I have a clear heart; our house 
is ov fire, and will you not quench it, but en- 
quire who set it on fire? I see no fruit of this 
proceeding you are upon, but confusion and 
misery. 

Lord Cavendish. Iam not of the opinion, 
‘that we are in jest.’ I think some have been 
in good earnest. I would go into a grand 
committee, that we may enquire whether we 
shall go into a war, or no; for we are in the 
dark. 

Sir Philip Warwick. I would rather that 
you took this matter moved into consideration 
to-morrow, than press it to day. I have feared 
this greatness of the French king these 40 
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years; and in my last master’s time, they had 
great correspondence in court, and found case- 
ments to look in at. If we apprehend our 
army’s terrors to ourelves (and i have seen 
war tO the ruin of the nation, and destruction 
of the prince) I have not a word distracted 
enough to express it. I am as willing (like 
Balaam’s Ass) to crush my master’s foot,. when 
an angel stands in the way, as any body; but 
I am not for this question now. 

The house then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee, to consider the State of the Nation, and to 
present Remedies to prevent the Dangers there- 
of.’ The question being put for making the 
Removal of those who had advised his majesty 
to the Answer of the Address in Mav last, 
from his Councils, part of the Address, it pass- 
ed in the negative, 135 to (30, and a com- 
mittee was ordered to draw up the Address. 

Sir John Trevor afterwards reported from the 
said Committee, That they had taken the 
matter into their consideration; and had 
agreed toa vote : and the Vote being delivered 
in at the clerk’s table, and twice read; was, 
upon the question, agreed; and is as follows, 
Resolved, &c. ‘ That an Address be presented 
to the king, humbly to advise his majesty, 
That his majesty, to quiet the minds of his 
loyal subjects, and to eucourage the princes 
and states cunfederated against the French 
king, will be graciously pleased, immediately 
to declare, proclaim, and entcr into an actual 
War against the French king; and to give his 
Majesty assurance, that this house will con- 
stantly stand by, and aid his majesty in the 
prosecution thereof, with plentiful supplies and 
assistances: and that his majesty be graciously 
pleased to recall his atnbassadors from France 
and Nimeguen ; and to send home the French 
king’s ambassador.” 

The Commons’ Address of Advice, that the 
King would declare War against France.] 
March 15. The said Address was reported, 
and 1s as follows : 

“« We your majesty’s snast humble and loyal 
subjects, the commons in this present pariia- 
ment assembied, do, in ali duty and faithtul- 
ness to your majesty’s service, humbly present 
your maj. with this our Advice: that for the 
satisfying the minds of your good subjects, 
who are much disquieted with the apprehen- 
sions of the dangers arising to this kingdom 
from the growth and power of the French 
king ; and for the encouragement of the princes 
and states confederated against him ; your maj. 
would graciously be pleased immediately to 
declare, proclaim, and enter into an actual 
War against the said French king: for the pro- 
secution whereof, as we have already passed a 
Bill of Supply, which only wants your royal 
assent, so we desire your maj. to rest constantly 
assured that we will from time to time pro- 
ceed to stand by, and aid your maj. with such 
plentiful supplies and assistances, as your ma- 
Jesty’s occasions for so royal an undertaking 
shall require. And because your majesty’s 
endeavours, by way of mediation, have not 


produced those good effects your maj. intended, 
we do most humbly bescech your majesty, that 
you would graciously be pleased to recall. your 
ambassadors from Nimeguen and France and 
to cause the French ambassador to depart 


-from hence; that your maj. being publicly 


disengaged from acting as a mediator, or upor 
such terms and conditions as were then pro- 
posed, your maj. may entcr into the war to no 
other end than that the said French king may 
be reduced into such a condition, as he may 
be no longer terrible to your majesty’s sub- 
jects; and that Christendom may be restored 
to such a peace, as may not be in the power 
of the said king to disturb.” 

The Address was, upon the question, agreed 
to by the house. And it was resolved, That 
the concurrence of the lords be desired there- 
to. The Address was sent up accordingly, 
but it never proceeded further. 

March 18. Kesolved, “ That such mem- 
bers as are of his majesty’s privy council, do 
acquaint his majesty, that there is a Bill of 
Aid passed both houses, and ready for his 
royal assent.” 

March 19. Mr. Sec. Coventry delivered to 
the house the following Answer from his ma- 


jesty : 


“C. R. His majesty hath received the no- 
tice sent him by this house, that the Poll-Bill 
was now ready for the royal assent; which bis 
maj. was well pleased to licar, and resolves to 
pass it to-morrow. His maj. desires this house 
to dispatch the rest of the Supply promised 
him, with all expedition. Tbe sea and land 
preparations run great danger of being disap- 
pointed, if these supplies be retarded : and 1t 
would be a satisfaction to his maj. to bear from 
this house, that no more time should be lost in 
a work sa necessary for the safety and reputa- 
tion of the nation, as the finishing those -sup- 

hes.” 

A Short Recess.| March 20. Ona Mes- 
sage from the king, the house went up to at- 
tend his maj. in the house of lords; where he 
gave his assent to the Poll-Bill, &c. and made 
the following Speech ; 

“(My lords, and gentlemen; I am so rea- 
luus for the good of the nation, that it shall be 
vour fault, and not mine; if all be not done as 
should be, for the honour and safety of ft: and 
I must tell you, there must be no time lost.” 

March 26. ‘The house addressed the king 
for a short Recess ; to which his majesty agreed, 
and appointed them to adjourn to April 11. _ 

Sir t Sawyer chosen Speaker.] April 
11. The house being met, Mr. Hen. Seymoor, 
one of his majesty’s bedchamber, and uncle to 
Mr. Seymour, the present Speaker, acquainted 
the house, That he bad received information 
by a Letter by appointment from Mr. Speaker, 
who at present is at his house in the country 
in the interval of the situng of the house ; 
that be was there suddenly seized with a sick- 
ness and di , 80 violently, that he was 
confined to his bed, and not able to write bim- 
self; but so soon as it should please God to 


"conceived himself not able to perform : but, if 
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restore him, he would return to their service. 
And Mr. Secretary Coventry acquainting the 
house, That his majesty had received adver- 
tisement, that Mr. Speaker laboured under so 


great an indisposition of health that he could | 


not possibly, tor along time, attend the ser- 
vice of the house; and to the end the public 
affairs might receive no delay; his majesty 
gave leave to the bouse to chuse a new Speaker; 
and to present him to his majesty on Monday 
next: and the house being satisfied, that, by 
reacen of the Speaker’s great indisposition, 
uncertainty of return: and io order to pub- 
lic affairs, it was very necessary a new Speaker 
should be chosen : ihereapons Me: Sec. Coven- 
try proposed, and recommended, sir Robert 
Sawyer asa person fit, for his ability and learn- 
ing, to be Speaker. And sir Robert Sawyer 
standing up, and making a speech to excuse 
and disable himself; and some other persun 
being in nomination; and a debate arising ; 
and a question demanded to be put, Whether 
sir Robert should be chosen Speaker or not ; 
and who should put that question ; a precc- 
dent was then produced out of the Journal of 
1. Jac. where the clerk of the house, in like 
case witb this, did, by direction of the house, 
make and put the question; and the present 
clerk being now directed and demanded so to 
do; and the mace not being in the house; he 
did humbly leave it to their consideration, 
whether it could be so resnlenly done, till the 
mace were brought into the house: and upon 
some debate had, it was thought fit, and the 
mace was, by their command, brought in by 
the serjeant, and laid under the table : and the 
house then again directed the clerk to make, 
aod put the question : which he did, pursuant 
to the former precedent; viz. ‘ All that will 
have sir Robert Sawyer Speaker, say, yea:’ 
Which being carried in the affirmative, by 
much the greater number of voices, withuut 
any division of the house, sir Robert was 
thereupon conducted to the chair by Mr. Sec. 
Coventry and her. Sec. Wililamson: and being 
there placed, and the mace then upon the 
table; after some pause, he stood up, and 
madg a gratulatory speech to the house for 
their favour and respect to him; desiring their 
leave to intercede with his majesty to excuse 
him from undertaking so great and difficult an 
employment ; which, by reason of his indis- 
position of body, and want of experience, he 


his excuse should not be admitted, he would 
serve them with all integrity, to the utmost 
of his capacity and ability: and desired the 
help and assistance of the members, who had 
been long versed and experienced in the pro- 
a of the house. And the house, having 
upon the question, ordered the clerk to enter 
the manner of chusing the Speaker; without 
proceeding to any other business. 

The Keng proposes an Adjournment.) April 
15. The house, on a Message from the king, 
attended him in the house of lords, where 
the Speaker elect was approved and al- 


lowed of by his majesty.. Being returned, the 
Speaker, having taken the chair, acquainted 
the house, That it was his majesty’s pleasure 
that both houscs should adjourn themselves till 
the 29th.; and that the reason of such Ad- 


journment was to this effect: ‘“ That the 


Dutch ambassador had not at present full in- 
structions ; and that the affairs concerning the 
Alliances were aot yet so ripe, or &t to be im- 
parted to both houses as it was expected 
they might have been upon the last adjourn- 
ment.” 3 

Debate on the proposed Adjournment.) Se- 
veral motions were made, after this significa- 
tion of the king’s pleasure of Adjournment, as 
it were to gain that point, controverted in the 
former Speakcr’s time, upon this new Speaker : 
as that of bringing in sir W. Killigrew’s Bill: 
another by sir Edw. Jennings relating to the 
Durham Election, and that the Committee of 
Elections might be adjourned, by Order, to 
prevent witnesses coming up, &c. But be- 
cause the point might be thoroughly gained, 
the house fell into the following debate. 

Col. Birch. Ihave been at many choices 
of Speaker's and am heartily sorry for the loss 
of Mr. Seymour, Though I have an honour 
for you, Mr. Speaker, (Sawyer) I hope Sey- 


mour may be well enough to come again to 


thechair, I must take notice that the Speaker 


ought to report the four things the king usually 
grants the Spenker, which be requests in be- 


half of the house, &c. I hoped not for a fort- 
night’s adjournment; I feared it; but seeing 
that it is the king’s pleasure, I humbly submit 
to it. : 

Sir Tho. Meres. This adjournment for a 
fortnight is hard. When we desired it for 
three weeks, it was not granted. The last 
recess, there were 18 private bills passed, and 
no public bills ; and this fortnight might have 
been for public bills, and the Popery matter is 


‘upon the anvil, and adjourned to this after- 


noon by order, and by order we may sit, but 
we cannot go through with it to day. There- 
fore I would send to the king, before the lords 
rise, that he may he moved to let us sit. These 
are things which concern ‘the nation vitally, 
tu be done, and I would have something done 
of the concern of the nation. 

Mr. Sucheverell. As I stand informed, our 
Message to the king was, ‘to adjourn to as 
long a time as his occasions would permit. 
And now his great occasion is not ready for 
you, I suppose this adjournment to be an An- 
swer to your Message. The king’s occasion is 
not fit. But I doubt not, but if you signify 
to the king, that you have public business in 
your eye, which may come on till his great af- 
fairs are ready, he will give you leave to sit, 
And I move to desire the lords to concur with 
you in still sitting, That of Popery is so neces- 
sary to be considered, that it looks as neces- 
sary as the Army itself. 1 fear there is Money 
in this Adjournment, and I move that the 
lords concurrence may be desired. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. We are to adjourn 
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presently, upon signification of the king’s plea- 


sure, and [ do not remember that, when the 
king has signified it, this was ever done betore, 
uvlessin the Long Parliament. 


Sit Tho. Lee. (Upon some calling to adjourn) 
Gentlemen know me too well to sit down, be- 
cause they call ‘ Adjourn.’ In king Charlcs’s 


time, what is moved was not so unusual a thing 
moved as Coventry says. It was done twice. 
Country gentlemen's attuirs will call upon them. 
We shall better understand who couuselied the 
king to this, about midsummer, than now; 
and if there is nothing to be done, but giving 
Money, then itis very well argued for adjourn- 
ment now. But I am sure it 1s for the king’s 


service, that things depending should be pur- 


sued. And because the lords are not up, I 
would put the question. 
Mr. Williams. It is said by Coventry, 


‘ There is no precedent of this but in the Long 


Parliament,’ In the Journal you will find 
that, 2 or 3 Ch. i. an Address was made to the 
king to prolong the time of sitting of the house; 
and the king granted it in some part. 


public, as Popery, &c. without meddling at all 
with the affairs of the war. If what was repre- 
sented at our last sitting, relating to Popery 


be true, for this very purpose I would address 
the king, that we may sit to examine this 
matter, it being so much for the safety of 


Religion. 


Mr. Sec. Williamson. I- can easily pardon 


the resentment of country gentlemen for their 


disappointinent by this adjournment. But the 
king has not known this chanye of his mind 
four days. 

aired of keeping hy mind in this matter. The 
ne had it im his mind to alleviate and sutten 
this disappointinent, by speaking to you Inim- 


self. We ought certainly to clear this matter 


of Popery, and time may be for that. Some 
complaints have been of this, and this after- 
noon something may be done. My reading is 


little, and my experience less, in the nature of 


this motion of an Address to the king for sit- 
ting a longertime. In the 18th of king James, 
there was something of this kind, but the lords 
did refuse to join with this house. Iam ex- 
tremely sorry that this happens in such a _con- 
juncture, when there is need of all possible 
harmony. ‘This is a disappointment that puts 
as much truuble upon the king, as upon any 
gentleman here. But I hope, by the time you 
micet again, the king will be able to finish the 
matter, so as to lay itopen to you. For the 
king cannot make them certam. For the 

resent, they are as bad as bad can be. But 
Thope gentlemen will excuse the disappoint- 
ment, and adjourn. 

Mr. Vaughan. This is matter of that fatality 
that I fear it will take up all your time, and 
none will be left for the concerns of the king 
and kingdom. It is an ill thing for us to go 
back into the country, and they to tell us, ‘ we 
must go again to make War, and give Money.’ 
There 1s a precedent of addressing for farther 


Some- 
thing, surely, we may proceed upon for the 


Saturday was the last day he des- 


time, in the 9th and 13th of king James, and I 
doubt not but you will have the same return 
from this king that you had from king James. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. (They called out, ‘ He 
had spoke, spoke’) No man can say I have 
spoke, when | stand up to explain myself. I 
have read that precedent of king James: the 
commons did represent to the king, ‘That the 
tine was not suthcient between the holidays, 
&c. to do the business before them, &c. But 
when the king has declared his pleasure for a 
speedy adjourmment, the house never proceeded 
any farther. 

Mr. Powle. I will coly tell you what amazes 
me extremely, On the 28th of Jan. the king 
told you, ‘ He had made Leayues with Itul- 
land,d&c.’ And Wilhiatnson tells you, ¢ Things 
are as bad as bad can be.’ I would know bow 
that comes about? 

Mr. Sec. Wi:diamson, It is better to have 
things uponcertainty than uncertainty, There 
was 4 treaty, and is a treaty. Now we have 
nade it with Holland, and come to the rest of 
the allies, Wolland flics off from us; and that 
inade me say, ‘things were as bad as bad 
can be.’ 

Sir John Coventru. These kind of adjourn- 
ments are very strange things, and this pro- 
ceeds from your counsels to raise men against 
Magna Charta, and set ap Popery. No man 
can bear this. If the king thinks we are not tit 
to serve him, 1 desire be may be moved for a 
new parliament, and new counsellors. 

Sir Lho, Lee. The matter being so, that the 
lords are up, it isin vain to address the king, 
I shall observe, that now there is an alteration 
from tormer times; for then all the study was 
to make parliaments meet and rise with com- 
placeny ; but now it is quite otherwise. ‘That 
is all the observation I will now make, and let 
us adjourn, 

Sir John Hotham, Since it isconcluded that 
the lords are up, we lose time to debate far- 
ther; only before we adjourn, 1 would remind 
you that, about a fortnight ago, there was a 
committce appointed to send the lords Rea- 
sons for present declaring War against the 
I'rench, &c. I desire this, that we may not 
enter into a war merely because there are jca- 
lousies, &c. but that the Reasuns may be obvi- 
ous. I move that, seeing the house is of a 
mind for their Religion, a committee may sit 
in this interval to prepare those Reasons, 
about Popery, &c. that the nation may see 
that we come for something besides grautying 
particular people. 

Sir Lho. Littleton. I think, Hotham has 
made you a good motion. It was said ‘ that 
it was a Long Parhament precedent to have a 
committee sit in the interval of sitting, xc.’ 
We still have a recourse to that topic; but the 
lords have sat upon several businesses, besities 
the trial of lord Pembroke; and itis dangeruus 
for one house to sit, and not the other. A 
committee to sit, is not so dangerous, and we 
may have a committee to sit, if the lords sit, 

_ Sir Giitert Gerrard, There are such a 


* 
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multitude of Papists, and strangers, of all na- 
tions, that I would have a committee to sit, and 
draw up Reasons of our apprehensions of 
Popery, in this interval; and the house to be 
called over on Tuesday come fortnight. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. If there be any doubt of 
a committee sitting in a recess of adjournment, 
there are divers precedents of it; and there is 
no doubt but they may sit. . 

Ordered, “ That the Committee appninted 
to draw up Reasons for the Conference to be 
had with the Lords, concerning the danger the 
Nation is in by the Growth of Popery, do sit 
during the interval of the sitting of the house,. 
to perfect the matters referred to them.” © 

Lhe Lord Chancellor Finch’s Speech, de- 
maunding the Advice of both Houses relutive to 
a League Offensive and Defensive with Hol- 
land.| April 29. The commons attended the 
king in the house of peers, where the Lord 
Chancellor, by his majesty’s command, made 
the following speech to both houses : 

“© My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of cominons; His 
majesty, having made a League offensive and 
defensive with Holland, and endeavoured to 
improve that league by entering into further 
and more general Alliances for the prosecution 
of the war, hath nevertheless thought fit, be- 
fore he make his last step, to take the further 
Advice of both his houses of parliament, and 
resolves to govern himself by it, And to the end 
his parliament may be able to vive a clear and 
certain judgment in this matter, his maj. hath 
commanded that the present State and Condi- 
tion of Affairs should be fully and plainly open- 
ed to you. And this I shall doin a few words: 


-—The first Address to his majesty, from both 


houses was upon the 16th of March, 1676, 
wherein the dangerous Growth of the French 
monarchy being observed, and the conquests 
made in Flanders, together with the ill conse- 
quences arising from thence, his majesty is de- 
sired to strengthen himself by such stricter Al- 
hances as may secure his own kingdoms and 
preserve the Spanish Netherkands. But this 
Address did neither desire, nor secm to in- 
tend, that his majesty should so suddenly and 
so abruptly depart from his figure of mediator, 
as immediately to become a party in the war, 
before any such Alliances were made. For 
this Address was followed with several other 
Addresses from the coinmons, in the months 
of March, April, and May following; all of 
them pressing his majesty to hasten this enter- 
ing into such Alliances; and one of them par- 
ticularly pointing at a Leayue Otiensive and De- 
fensive with the States General.—And in truth, 
as no Alliances could well be made till we had 
consulted with Holland, so no entry could be 
made upon any alliance with Holland until the 
mind of the prince of Orange were perfectly 


known; for upon him would depend much of 


that certainty and secrecy, which was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring such a treaty to per- 
fection: but the prince was in so great a hurry 


of business, and such a heat of action, that no 


Vor. IV, 


time could possibly be found all that summer 
to enter upon this Treaty.—And yet, that no 
time might be lost, his majesty did all he could 
at home, to fit and prepare himself for such an 
alliance when the time should come: he re- 
pairs his old Fleet, buys in necessary stores 
for the Navy and Ordnance; and inthis and 
other provisions for better securing his foreign’ 
Plantations and Islands nearer home, expended 
a great deal more than the 200,000/. which he 
was enabled to borrow upon the Excise ; and 
if he could have then prevailed to have had the 


600,000/. compleated as he desired, the ex- 


pence of that in other stores and provisions, 
both for land and sea, would by this tine have 


given an universal content and satisfaction.— 
Nor did his majesty rest here; but he conti- 


nued still, during all the rest of that summer, 
to make all the steps he could towards an Al- 
liance with Holland: to this end he did, in 
the month of June, send for bis ambassador | 
sir Wm. Temple to come to hin frum Nime- 

guen, in order to his being employed to nego- 

tiate with the prince of Oranye, touching those 

measures which were necessary to be taken for- 
the common safety ; but the prince’s continual 

action caused it to be defcrred: aud yet, in 

August following, the king appoits his am- 
bassador Mr. Hide to wait upon the prince, 

and to know of him what course he thought 

best to be taken as things then stood; and to 

desire him, that he would either write his own 

mind, or send some person hither instructed 
with it, or come himself, ‘The prince was 
pleased to chuse the latter.—By that conver- 
sation with his highness, his majesty quickly 
understood to what a low estate the aflairs of 
Holland were reduced, and in what great dis- 
order the rest of the Confederates were; they 
in Flanders totally desponding, and the people 
in Holland being violent for a peace; so that 
there seemed to be no other remedy or expe- 
dient lett, but tor his majesty to try whether a 
peace could be obtained upon reasonable con- 
ditions —This being the main and principal 
point to which the king had all that year been 
earnestly solicited by the States, that is to say, 
in the months of Jan, May, and Sept. last, juste 
before the prince came over; and his majesty _ 
had reason to believe that such endaiwours 
would be grateful to the States, and took there- 
by an opportunity to enyaye the States, that, 
in case of refusal, they should enter into such 
an Alliance with bis majesty, as might enable 
him to obtain his desires by force of arms; tor 
his majesty did well perceive, that the States of 
Holland, whom he had so long found weary of 
the war, would never enter into any alliance 
with his majesty for the prosecution of this war 
without a prospect of a peace,—And, to con- 
vince the world that his majesty was resolved 
te espouse the interests of the States General 
to the uttermost, his majesty (who could not 
but see that the happiness and prosperity of 
the prince did very much depend upon the 
quiet and repose of those countries) did, in the 
time o their most pressing dangers, give his 

3 
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own niece in Marriage to the prince; which 
act alone was enough to extinguish the fears of 
all at home, and raise the hopes of all that 
were abroad. And with this assurance, and 
this evidence of the king’s good intentions to 
the States, the prince returned.— And now, to 
the end it might be known whether his most 
Christian majesty would consent to such con- 
ditions of peace as might be grateful to the 
States, and that such measures might be taken 
as were fit, in case of refusal, conditions were 
prepared, and sent to Paris by the earl of Fe- 
versham in Nov. last; and in Dec. following, 
the carl returns with an Answer very dissatis- 
factory.—This ill answer being returned, the 
king his majesty hastened the meeting of the 
parininenl and proceeded to close up thie 

reaty with the States General for obtaining 
of those conditions by force of. arms, which 
could not be obtained by fair means. And 
this is the League Offensive and. Defensive 
made with Holland, and conciuded in the be- 
ginning of Jan, last, which his maj. is graciously 
pleased may be communicated to the parlia- 
ment, if ‘they shall desire to see it.—And his 
maj. at the same time, and for the fuller satis- 
tacuion of his parl. and the better securing of 
his kingdoms in all events, did further take 
cure to conclude another perpetual Defensive 
Treaty with the States General.—In execu- 
tion of the Offensive and Defensive League, 
his maj. sent to the States, to have the nuinber 
of forces by sea and land adjusted, and did 
agree what his own quota by sea should be, 
and sent over some forces into Flanders ; and 
had sent more, but some difticulties were made 
on that side, which his majesty for the friend- 
ship’s sake which he hath with them does not 
think ht to remember.—The next thing ,abso- 
Jutely necessary to be done was, to have one 
common alliance for all parties to enter into, 
for the carrying on of the war, by disposing 
the several stations of ‘the joint forces, by the 
general prohibition of commerce, and by pro- 
viding against all possibilities of any separate 
peace.—For which causes, his majesty appoints 
his own commissioners to meet and treat with 
the foreign mimsters: but, to the king’s great 
disappointment, it appeared that the Dutch 
ambassador had no power to treat, which made 
the other ministers refuse to enter upon any 
discourse: and therefore, to obtain these 
powers to be sent, his majcsty, besides the re- 

eated and pressing instances of his own am- 
iceadus in Holland, was pleased to write him- 
self to the states very earnestly in this matter.— 
At last, powers come; but then the amhassa- 
dor wants Instructions, so that nothing at all 
could be concluded touching those points which 
were most essenual and necessary to be settled 
between us, and which the king hath never 


ceased to press for tu this very day. Bue; 
hitherto the king finds, what he always fearcd, | 


that the Dutch are making haste to get out of 
the war; and are so far trom disposing them- 
selves to enter ito any new alliance for the 
more vigorous prosccution of it, that whether 


| 


they will persevere in the League Offensive 
and Defensive which they have made with the 
king, or to what degree they will act if they 
should persevere, depends upon very many and 
very great uncertainties: for they are at this 
very ume entered upon considerations of ac- 
cepting such a peace asthe Most Christian 
king hath thought fit to offer lately at Nime- 
guen, though it be without his majesty’s con- 
sent or privity, and contrary to that league by 
which they stand obliged to hith to prosecute 
the war, till a much better peace can be ob- 
tained.— ‘lo prevent this, the king hath sent 
an express, on purpose to know what they in- 
tend by this manner of proceeding, and to dis- 
suade them from it, by Jetting them see that 
this will be as ill a peace for theniselves and 
the rest of Christendom as their enemies could 
wish.— But the king as yet can receive no 
other account from them, but complaints of 
their great poverty, and utter inability to be at 
any further charge in carrying onthe war. And 
the king is informed, by his ambassador, that 
they intend to send overan envoy extraordinary 
to his majesty, to beg his maj. to accept of 
these Propositions, to excuse themselves for 
this, upon the general impatience of their peo- 
ple. This is the state of the case; and thus it 
stands at this day between us and Holland, 
from whom we have little hopes now, that 
they should ever so far enter into this new and 
common Alliance as to make it quadrupartite, 
And now, upon the whole matter, the king de- 
mands your Advice, what may be fit for him 
todo in this difficult conjuncture; and resolves 
to pursue it: and therefore desires you to take 
this matter into your most speedy and most 
serious considerations.” * 

Ordered by the commons, “ That the mem- 
bers of this house, that are of the privy coun- 
cil do desire his majesty, that he will be pleas- 
ed to communicate to this house al! such 
Leagues and Treaties as are mentioned in the 
Chancellor’s Speech, or relating thereunto.” 

Reasons of the Growth of Popery.] The 
house then resumed the consideration of the 
State of the Kingdom, with regard to Popery, 
and received and approved the following | 

Reasons, to be offered at a Conference to 

be had with the Lords, concerning the 
Danger the Nation is in by the growth 
of Popery. | 

‘The house of commons, taking into serious 


*“ No doubt, if ever his majesty was in 
enrnest provoked against France, it was now; 
when they had not only belied him in their, 
Declaration, all over Europe, but trified with 
him in his Money Treaty. We are therefore 
to give so mueh the more attention to. the 
scope of the lord Chancellor's Speech, which 
ig very imperfectly touched on by Mr. Echard, 
and totally suppressed by Rapin, and every 
other historian, It is remarkable too, that 
Mr. North, when correcting the omissions 0 
bishop Kenngqt, cither overlooked it, or had no 
intelligence of this remarkable Speech.” Ralph. 
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consideration the Dangers arising to this king- 
dom, trom the restless ehdeavours of priests 
and jesuits, and other popisb recusants, to sub- 
vert the true religion planted atnongst us, and 
to reduce us again under the bondage of the 
‘Romish superstition and idolatry : and finding 
how great holdness they have assumed to them- 
selves from the great remisness and connivency 
of his majesty’s officers and ministers of justice, 
both civil and ecclesiastical ; whereby so many 
good and necessary laws, heretofore made 
against them, have not of late times been put 
in any eftectual execution: they do rliereloie 
think it requisite to apply some Remedy to this 
growing evil, especially at this time, wherein 
the unity of atlections, and the mutual confi- 
dence between his maj. and his people does 
so much conduce to the preservation of the 
whole kingdom: and because they tiave found 
by experience, that all those applications they 
have formerly made upon this subject have not 
produced any effects answerable to their ex- 
pectations; they have endeavoured to disco- 
ver the Causes and Grounds thereof; which 
they conceive are principally these.—The dif- 
ficulty to convict popish priests, by proving 
their Ordination by authority derived from the 
see of Rome, makes them more confident to 
appear in public, and perform their offices 
and functions without fear of punishment.— 
That Justices of peace are discouraged, be- 
cause several of those that have been forward 
ion executing the laws against papists, in such 
counties where they do most abound, have 
been turned out of commission, without any 
apparent cause ; whilst others, suspected to be 
popisbly inclined, have been continued in 
commission, or put iv de nove.—Thiat, in seve- 
ral counties, any protestant dissenters have 
been indicted, under the notion of popish recu- 
sants; aod the penaltics of the law levied upon 
such protestant disseuters; when the papists 
there have been either totally, or for the most 
part, discharged.—That the papists do evade 
the penalties of the law, by making over their 
estates by secret trusts, and fraudulent con- 
veyances; and receive the profits of them to 
their own use and benefit.— Whereas in former 
times considerable sums of money were raised 
by the forfeitures of popish recusants, that 
now, by the remisness of some, and discourage- 
ment of others of his majesty’s otlicers and 
ministers of justice, little or nothing is levied 
upon them, or likely to be levied hereafter, 
unless the care thereof .be committed to par- 
ticular commissioners in the several counties; 
and the money arising thence applied to some 
public use, for the advancement of the pro- 
testant religion ; which may encourage persons 
to see it executed.—-That persons are not dis- 
couraged to breed up their children, or to suf- 
fer them to be bred up in the popish religion; 
because they are as capable of inheriting the 
estates of their parents and relations, as any 
other of his majesty’s protestant subjects.—The 
comaupons do therefore most earnestly desire 
your lordships to consider of the Dangers and 
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sad Consequences that may hefal this kingdom, 
by the spreading of that religion amongst us; 
and seriously and cordially to join with them, 
In removing these and all other impediments 
which obstruct the course of justice, and the 
due execution of the laws, either by expediting 
those Remedies which have been offered by 
them to your lordships, or by proposing suck 
other as may be more eftectual: and that this 
may be done with all expeditiva; because the 
commons cannot think it suitable to their trust, 
to consent to lay any further charge upon the 
people, how urgent soever the occasion be that 
require it, till their minds be satisfied, that all 
care and diligence 4s used to secure the king- 
dom, and prevent the dangers that may arise 
from the prevalency and conntenance that is. 
given ta that party, by sume more effectual 


course than hath been alrcady providcd.”* 


Debate on some Words that fell from Mr, 
Goring.] May 3. During the debate on the 
Treaties, 

Mr. Goring said, § Thave heard many gentle- 
men on this side of the house make many 
complaints ayninst the ministers of state for 
mismanagement: I desire they will first give a 
Test, that they du not desire to creep into 
their places; or that they may give security, 
that they will act better, if they come into 
their places. For my part, I see no ill these 
have done,’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. JT would have that gentleman 
explain himself. Tle speaks of gentlemen on 
this side of the house having a Test.’ They de-: 
sire not to come into another man’s office. T 
desire that Goring, who seems to like and know 
these counsels so well, will tell you wha were 
against them. 

Col. Birch. 1 was in hopes that Goring 
would have said something to have allayed 
this matter. When gentlemen, in this nick of 
time, and this vast business in hand, have such 
an affront cast upon that ‘side of the house 
(though I was not on that side) it may be next 
on this side. Gentlemen must not say, as 
some did, ‘ No, no,’ as if they were laughing in 
a play-house. 1 would have the house lay 
aside all debates, till they have satisfaction ia 
this port. | fa 

Sir Henry Capel. I would not let these . 
words pass, but write them down, and thea 
afterwards proceed upon them.—The Words 
were then asserted, as Goring spoke them be 
fore. : 

Mr. Goring thus explained. himsclf. I 
meant by what I said no particular person ; 
and I am sorry if I gave the house offence. 


* Sir W. Temple charges sir Tho. Clargey 
with having been the author of ‘ this peevish 
vote,’ as he cails it, in spleen to the lord trea+ 
surer. Ife ards, ‘ it is certain no Vote could 
ever have passed more unhappily, or in such 
acounter season.” And again, ‘ in short, there 
was such a fatal and mutual distrust, both in 
the court and parliament, that it was very hard 
to fall into any sound measurce between them.’ 
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There was some debate whether his Expla- 
Nation was satistactory.—Sir Tho. Meres re- 
criminating something that Goring had said, 
the other day, of the Committee of Popery, 

Sir John Tu/bot said, If we call a gentleman 
to account for things said the other day, why 
may not the king call members hereafter to 
account for what they have said here? [ will 
Not justly what Goring has said, but I believe 
his excuse is satistactory. Lam for his with- 
drawing, but would have a question for it. I 
could not bear the misfurtune to be under the 
displeasure of the nation. I think it is a mis- 
fortune. We must bear with one another, 
and not Le extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, 

Sir Tho. Meres. When Talbot condemns 
me for recriminating, and tells you of another 
thing likewise of this nature that he misliked, 
it is not orderly. I urged it not at all to the 
gentleman’s prejudice, but to remind the 
Speaker and the house of the too great fre- 

uency of these things. 

Sir Rob. Howard. IT hear it said, ‘Itis a 

unishment and disgrace to withdraw.’ If there 
Pe a disputable clection depending, the gen- 
tlemen concerned must withdraw, and no man 
will say it is a punishment. I am on this side 
of the house, and I myself am in an office. 
This side is the major part of the house, and, 
for ought I know, here 13 a reflection on the 
whole house. The thing was ill done, and 
Goring tclls you, ‘he has liked all that the 
ministers have done,’ when the commons of 
Fugland have not hiked it. For the indisere- 
tion he has asked your pardon, and [ heartily 
desire the house would gire it him. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson, These things are in- 
cident to any man, but should all things be 
taken notice of in great debates, business would 
never go on. 

Sir Tho, Lee. There is more in this than 
an all the matter of the debate; but it must be 
@ precedent tor the future. Where the words 
are once written down, you cannot show me a 

recedent in the Journal that a question has 
been put for withdrawing; but it is done by 
direction of the Chair. I would not have it a 
precedent for future parliaments. 

Sir Geo. Downing. So long as a gentleman 
will speak to it, he is not to withdraw. The 
gentleman is well descended, and but young in 
years and expcrience; and I desire the thing 
may go over. 
' The Speaker. If it he insisted upon, whe- 
ther the house be satistied, &c. he must with- 
draw. 

Sir Tho. Meres. You state the question well, 
and then you go off from it. Ifthe house be’ 
satistied, there is no need then of withdrawing. 
You cannot let him be here present when the’ 
question is put. He may then vote to it, 
and it may come to a question, and therefore 
he must withdraw. 

Sir Win, Coventry. The words are stated 
and agreed, and the next thing is to consider 
the crime, aud it is a most natural thing that 


the gentleman should not be present at the 
debate of this supposition of a crime. 

Mr. Goring then said ; ‘ I am sorry I have 
given the house occasion of this dispute, but 
since I tind that my company is troublesome to 
the house, I wall withdraw without a question,’ 
And he withdrew. 

Sir Tho. Mercs. Alderman Foote said some 
words in the passing the Militia act, which 
vave offence; he had acknowledged the words, 
and was called in to his place, and the house 
admitted his excuse, ‘ that he was sorry he had 
given occasion of otlence, &c.’ 

Sir Chris. Musgrave. As it was a great 
offence that Goring has committed, so he has 
piven the house satistaction by asking their par- 
don. [think it is satisfactory, and I would 
have you pardon him. 

Sir Lho. Littleton. Alderman Foote was 
judged to have his reprimand on bis knees at 
the bar; butin this [ would not go so far. 
This gentleman (Goring) sat @ great while in 
his place, smiling and pea (Some say, 
it is his custom.) One said, * his words were 
not so black as those he reflected on.’ Itis an 
odd way this of excusing. The young gentle- 
man is forward and zealous, but I would have 
no more said to him, but an admonition in his 
place to forbear the like for the future. 

Mr. Powle. The words that fell from the 
gentleman were spoken immediately after what 
I had said ; but I declare, that you may pass 
it over; and as Goring desires, ‘ there may 
be a Test against Otlices,’ so I desire there may 
be a Test against receiving Pensions. 

Mr. Howe. I am glad to hear the word 
‘Pensions.’ Weare named to be the greatest 
rogues and villains, and it 1s said commonly, 
‘ we are the greatest in nature, and that we take 
Money to betray our country.’ I would have 
some committee to draw up a Test, about per- 
sous that receive Pensions. 

Mr. Boscawen. You are to ask Goring no 
more questions, but to reprimand him in his 
place, and no more. 

Mr. Goring being come to his place, 

The Speaker said, “ Yhe house bas const 
dered your words, Mr. Goring, und, as they 
are displeased with your words, so they are 
pleased with your submission ; and I admonish 
you to forbear the like for the future.” 

Voteand Address respecting the Treaties.} 
May 4. After several days debate on the 
Treaties, the following Resolution was carried 
in the affirmative, 166 to 150. Resolved, 
“ That the League offensive and defensive with 
the States General of the United Provinces, 
with the Articles relating thereunto, are not 
pursuant to the Addresses of this house, nor 
consistent with the good and safety of the 
kingdont.” 

It was next resolved, “ That it is the opi- 
nion of this house, that his majesty be humbly 
advised, and desired forthwith to enter into 
the present Alliances and Confederations with 
the Emperor and the king of Spain, and the 
States General of the United Provinces, for the 
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vigorous carrying on of the present War against | 
the French king and for the good and satety ) 
of his majesty’s kingdoms ; and particularly, 
that effectual endeavours be used for conti- 
nuing the States General in the present Confe- 
deration; and that it be ayrced by all the par- 
ties confederate to prohibit all trade between 
their subjects and countries, and France, and 


all other the dominions of the French king : | 


and that yo Commodities of France, or any of 
the dominions of the French king, be imported 
into their countries, from any place what- 
soever: and also, that all endeavours be used 
to invite all other princes and states into the 
said Contederation: and that no truce, or peace, 
be made with the French king, by his majesty, 
or any of the Confederates, without general 
consent first bad therein.” 

Mr. Seymour re-chosen Speaker.] May 6. 
The commons being met, and sir Robert 
Sawyer, the present Speaker, being indisposed 
in his health, and having last night sent a 
Letter to the clerk of the house to be commu- 
nicated to the house: which letter, being read 
by the clerk to the house, is as fulloweth : 

“Mr. Goldesbrough ; My long sitting the 
two last days, especially yesterday, hath so dis- 
abled me to attend my service in the chair of 
the hon. house of commons, that I can not 
longer attend it, without apparent hazard of 
shortening my lite. I find myself already under 
great pain, and reduced to great weakness of 
body; from whence I apprehend severe fits of. 
the stone. Ihave endeavoured this day, by 
physic, to prevent them, to the end I might be 
able to come to the house to-morrow ; but my 
pain and weakness rather increase upon me 
this evening: so that there will be a necessity 
for me to enter into a course of physic; and I 
know it will be some time before [ can possib! 
be restored to a competent measure of strength 
to attend that service. No person should be 
readier to serve the house than myself, would 
the constitution of my body give me leave: 
but it is'too apparent it will not; and there- 
fore [do humbly beg of the hon. members of 
that house, that they would not only excuse 
me for my non-attendance to-morrow, but dis- 
Charge me from that duty they have com- 
manded me to; and that they would please to 
pitch upon some person in my room, more fit 
for that employment. I do assure you, that 
in case it should please God in few days to 
restore me to strength enough to return to that 
' Chair, yet I am assured that, without an ex- 
traordinary providence, I should in a few days 
after impair it by that service. Pray present 
my humble service, with this my humble and 
hearty excuse, to the hon. members of the 
house of commons ; and yon will oblige, vour 
friend and servant, Rosperr Sawyer. Lin- 
Coln’s-Inn-Fields, May 5.78.” 

After the reading of which Letter, Mr. Sec. 
Williamson acquainted the house, That his ma- 
Jesty had also received intimation from the 
Speaker, to the same cffect: and to the end 
the public may receive no delay, his ma- 


jesty did give leave to the house to chuse 
another Speaker. And it having pleased God 
to restore Mr. Edward Seymour, the former 
Speaker, to his health again; and he being 
present inthe house; Mr. Sec. Williamson did 
thereupon propose him to the house, as the 
httest person, both for his ability, and long ex- 
perience for that service: of which the house 
was so sensible and satisfied, that Mr. Seymour 
was unanimously called upon to the. chnir; 
and was afterwards approved of by his majesty. 

Lhe King’s Answer to the Vote and Address. ] 
Mr. Sec, Wilhamson acquainted the house, 
That the persons appointed to attend his ma- 
jesty with the Votes of this house, of the 4th, 
did yesterday wait upon his majesty, and pre- 
sented the said Votes to his majesty ; and did 
desire his majesty’s excuse, that they were not 
presented to hin in the usual form: and that 
his majesty’s Answer was, That he would con- 
sider of it, and return an Answer: and that 
he had accordingly received an Answer from 
his majesty, as followeth : 

“C. R. His majesty having been acquainted 
with the Votes of this house, of the 4th instant, 
was very much suprised, both with the matter 
and forin of them: but if his majesty had had 
exception to neither, yet his majesty, having 
asked the Advice ot both houses, does not 
think fit to give any answer to any thing of that 
nature, till he hath a concurrent Advice from 
both houses.” 

An Address voted to remove Evil Counsellors. | 
May 7. ‘The house resolved on a division ot 
154 to 139, * That an Address be presented 
to his majesty to remove those Counsellors who 
advised the Answers to the Addresses of the 
26th of May, or 31st of January last, or either 
of them.” 

Address against the Duke of Lauderdale.] 
Tt was next resolved, ona division, 137 to 92, 
‘© That an Address be presented to his majesty 
to remove the duke of Landerdale from his 
presence and councils ;” and a committee was | 
ordered to draw it up. 

May 10. Mr. Powle read the Address for 
the second time, and the question being put 
whether the house should proceed on the said 
Address, it passed in the affirmative: Noes 
174, Yeas 176. The house divided on the 
fourth and sixth paragraphs, the first of which — 
was carried by six, and the last by three voices. 
The Address was as follows: 

““ We your majesty’s most humble and loyal 
subjects, the commons in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, do, in all duty and thankful- 
ness, acknowlege your majesty’s great grace 
and favour, in demanding our Advice upon 
the State of your majesty’s Affairs in this pre- 
sent juncture, wherein your majesty’s honour 
and the safety of the kingdom is so nearly 
concerned: according to which command of 
your majesty, we did immediately enter into 
consideration of what was imparted to us by 
your majesty’s order; and after serious exa- 
mination and weighing of the matter, we did 
resolve upon an Advice, which, because of the 
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urgency of affairs, and the expedition they re- 
quired, we did present in that form that was 
not usual in a matter of so great impor- 
tance, and which we then directed to excuse 
to your majesty, upon that consideration.— 
And because we apprehended that the dangers 
were so imminent, that the delay of the least 
time might be of great prejudice to ea! ma- 
Jesty’s service, and the satety of the kingdom 
after so much time already lost, we thought it 
necessary to apply immediately to your ma- 
jesty by ourselves ; which, in matters of this 
mature, is wholly in the choice of this house, 
and hath been frequently practised by us. 
And because these occasions are so pressing 
upon your mijesty, and the whole kingdom so 
deeply sensible thereof, we most iumbly be- 
seech your majesty to communicate to us the 
resuluuions your majesty has taken upon our 
said Advice, that thereby these imminent dan- 
gers. may be tinely prevented.—And whercas 
the commons conceive, that the present incon- 
veniences and dangers, under which the king- 
doms now lies, might have been cither totally 
or in a great measure, prevented, if your ma- 
jesty had accepted of that Advice, which, in 
all humility and faithtulness, we presented to 
your majesty on the 26th of May last, and 
which we re-iterated to your majesty on the 
31st of Jan. ensuing; the refusing of which 
Advice, and dismissing of the parliament in 
May last, was the occasion of those ill conse- 
quences, which have since succeeded both at 
home and abroad; all which hath arisen trom 
those misrepresentauions of our proceedings, 
which have been suygested to your majesty, 
hy some particular peysuns, in a clandestine 
way, without the participation and advice (as 
we conceive) of the Council-board; as though 
we had invaded your majesty’s prerogative of 
making peace and war; whereas we did only 
offer our humble Advice in matters wherein 
the safety of the kingdom was concerned; 
which is aright was never yet questioned in 
the times of your royal predecessors, and witl- 
out which your majesty can never be safe. 
Upon which grounds your majesty was induced 
to give us such Answers to those two Addresses, 
pejecting our Advice, as therehy your majesty’s 
good subjccts have been infinitcly discouraged, 
and the state of your majesty’s affairs reduced 
to a most deplorable condition: we do there- 
fore most humbly desire, that, for the good 
and safety of this kingdom, and the satisfac- 
tion of your subjects, your majesty would be 
gracioasly pleascd to remove those Counsel- 
Jors, who advised the Answers to our Addresses 
of the 26th of May, and the 31s¢ of Jan. last 
or either of them. And we do farther most 
humbly desire your majesty favourably to ac- 
cept this our humble Petition and Address, as 
proceeding from hearts entirely devoted to 
your majesty’s service; aud that as we have 
never yet failed of giving testimonies of our 
alfection and loyalty to your majesty’s person, 
and government, so your majesty may rest 
confidently assured thas we shall geyer be 
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wanting to support your majesty’s greatness 
and interest, whilst your majesty relies upon 
our counsels; which can have no otler end 
than what sincerely tends thereunto, notwith- 
Standing any sinister or self-interested endea- 
vours to make impressiuns on your majesty 
to the contrary.” 

After this Address had been read, a motion 
was made to adjourn the house, which was 
over-rnied on a division; Yeas 130. Noes 158. 
A motion was then made and agreed to, “ Lhat 
the matter of the Address concerning the duke 
of Lauderdale be added to the Acdiess 
this day nagrecd, in these words following : 
‘And we farther humbly beseech your ma- 


jesty, That the duke of Lauderdale may be 


removed trom your councils and presence*.” 


The King's Verbal Message to quicken the 
Supply.} May 11. Early, when the bouse 
was thin, by surprize, Mr. Secretary William- 
son moved the hause to supply the king with 
Money, Ships, &c. on a verbal Message from 
his majesty, “ That the Charge was so great, 
that he must be forced to lay up several of the 
great Ships, already provided, and to disband 
many of the Forces newly raised, if he were 
not speedily supplied ft.” 

Debate thercon.} Mr, Mallet, I desire that 
the inace may be sent into Westminster Hall, 
and the Court of Requests, for your members 
to attend, 

Mr. Boscawen. T wonder that Money should ° 
be moved tor before we have an Answer from 
the king to our Address. I would know of the 
hon. person that moved it, whether we are like 
to have pence, or war; for hitherto we are dealt 
with like children. By my consent, not a 
penny of muncy till we are plainly dealt with. 

Mr. Sec. Wi/liumson, Gentlemen ask, whe- 
ther we shall have war, or not? Ifthe thing 
must have its issue by the way and manner we 
have proposed, we can expect little. The 
Dutch ministry were in en trouble at our 
proceedings yesterday. pacified them as 
well os I could, but upon the whole they teared 
some things that passed here would have that . 
efiect. I say, they desire to go deeper with 
you, and go higher. I told you formerly how 
peremptory they were: Van Leuen, is another 
sort of man, than Van Bennegen. It is so far 
from true, that they would he brought over to 
the French Alliance as the other was, that 
they would be brought to carry on the war: as 
for these two towns, the prince declared, he 
knew bis uncle’s mind; comparing things to- 
gether, he could make conjecture: but whether 
it be peace, or war, Spain must be paid: and 
fear not to be outdone in the Supply : that no- 
thing may be in the king’s hand: and I would 
this day be upon it. 3 


* Icappears by the Journal, that lord Obrica 
and sir Tho, Chichley were this day ordered 
into the custody of the serjeant at arms, for 8 _ 

uarrel that had bappeved between them on 2 
division of the house, in which blows were given. 


t Grey. 
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Sir Tho, Clarges. I wonder that gentlemen 
will move you against a Vote of the house, 
‘ tur securing Religion, &c. before you go upon 
any other matter.” We now are in ready 
way for Money ; but Popery, a bill ofa halfa 
dozen sheets, has lain with the lords 12 months. 
"hill we be rid of those Counsels, that have so 


misled us, we have nothing to give the king. |. 


Common fame says, that some gentlemen have 
been turned out of their places, for their votiug, 
and just upon their voting against the muini- 
sters. [Mr. Saville, &c.] A man that comes 
out of a room where one is killed, with a knife 
bloody, the Jury will find guilty, when no other 
man appears to have done the fact. 

Mr. Goring. I would know, how that gen- 
tleman knows they are turned out of their 
places, for giving their votes here. 

Sir Tho, Clarges. 1 said Common fame says 
£0. 

Sir Cha. Wheeler. He said, ‘ we are redu- 
ced to slavery.’ I would have those words 
written down. | 

Sir Juhn Hotham. More than common 
fame will make that out, That you are very 
near slavery is more than common fane. If 
these pranks go on, we shall be ‘ reduced to 
slavery.’ 

Sir Tho. Meres. It is said, ‘ That members 
nre turned out of their places for giving their 
votes here.’ [ know not for what other 
reason they are turned out. I would have 
some other cause assigned, if they know it. 
Just upon: such an-occasion they are turned 
out; one may make a probable conjecture 
though no demonstration, of it; and as the 
consequence, if the house be used to it, it will 
lose its liberty and freedom; and what makes 
people free but liberty to give their votes here? 

The Speaker. If it be insisted upon, ‘ That 
the words spoken gave exceptions,’ before you 
go on in the debate, they must be written 
down, 

Sir Tho. Littleton, I would have the words 
written down. Clarges gave a comparison of 
“© a Jury that would find it murder in the per- 
son that came out of a house, with a bloody 
knife, &c. and no other cause appear.’ I would 
‘have the words written down. 

Sir ‘tho. Lee. If my worthy friend, Whceei- 
er, had known what his soldiers had done in 
Southwark, he would not have been so forward 
tn this. 

Mr. Garroway. These gentlemen, that 
would have the words written down, would 
not be so forward, if they heard of what [ shall 
tell you: what those soldiers are, and what 
they have done. - Then you will judge whether 
It is fit to give Money to support them in their 
Carriage. I would, in this unlucky juncture, do 
any thing for your service. Let gentlemen 
Ket on in the report, and wave this motion. If 
you will yo on, let the words the gentleman 
Spoke be asserted in writing, and do what 
you please upon them.—The thing went off. 

_ The Speaker reported the substance of the 
king’s Message by Sec, Williamson, viz. “ That, 
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by reason of the Expence and Charge his ma- 
jesty has been, at tor equipping and farnisbing 
his Navy, and raising soldiers, &c. he desires 
that the house would immediately enter into 
consideration of a Supply for hun; for bis ma- 
jesty must either disband the men, or pay 
them.” * 

Mr.Garroway. Pray let us be plain and see ; 
for, as things are, we can make no judginent 
of them. Let us know our Answer from the 
king to our Address; and do like reasonable 
men. They have iad great time to consider; 
we have had none. Pray let this Message 
alone till Monday. We know not why we 
should disband these forces, or keep them up, 
for we know nothing of war, or peace. What- 
ever we do, will else be by chance; it may be 
very well, or very ill. I would therefore con- 
sider of it,- 

Mr., Powle. There is one word in the 
king’s Message which I take notice of, the 
word ‘immediately.’ To enter into the de- 
bate, I will always show as much respect to 
the king’s Message, as any man: but [ think 
that word ‘ immediately’ over-rules the debate, 


-and intrenches upon the privileges of this house. 


Tam sorry those about the king will impose 
these things upon his majesty. It will be time 
tu take up this debate, when our Grievances 
are redressed, and our Address answered. 
And then, giving Money ought to be the Jase 
thing considered. Why was the Army so has- 
uly raised? Which was no good sign of good 
intention to the public. Let those about the . 
king set things right and straicht. Till then ie 
is tuo raw and fresh to go upon Money. And 
L would let fall the debate now, and go upon | 
other business. 

Sir John Ernly. You must dishand these 
men that are raised, or pay them. Ifit bea 
war, these men are ready tor you, and I am 
glad we are in so'much readiness towards it. 
lam no more fora standing army than any 


‘gentleman here; but I would give the king 


some resolution of his Message. If we con- 

sider it not now, that we would du it some 
other time, You cannot leave it thus, withuut 
reat dissatisfaction to the nation. 

Col. Birch. This was a work of darkness, 
from the beginning. We gave Money for 
what we see now not‘a word of it true: a bar- 
gain performed on the one side, and not on 
the other. We were told, § that we must 
trust the king with the Treaties, because the 
thing could not be well discoverer to us.’ No 
doubt but the king knows the bottom of all 
this, and if he disband the men, and discharge 
the Ships, he knows why he docs it. But still 
we have no Answer to making of Leagues, 
that we advised. Ifthe king enter into this 
league, we shail sce all the quotas of the Con- 


* Inthe Journal, the words are the same 
with those in the Secretary’s first Speech. The 
former part of the Message was, ‘ That his 
majesty had appointed 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon for their attending him with the Address,’ 


, 
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federates; but will any man give Money till 
he knows for what? But I find it is still de- 
signed fur a peace with the French king, and 
whenever you leave that king with 100 sail of 
ships, and 100,000 men, you are in a worse 
condition than any war can make you. Upon 
the whole, this is like & question, that a man 
cannot tell whether to give his affirmative or 
negative to. Therefore, I would not adjourn 
it, but let it fall. 

Mr. Sacheverell. I wish I could see a bot- 
tom to go upon: that which I insist upon is, 
not to give Money in time of war, to wheedle 
us into a peace; and next, I will not give ma- 
ney upon false suggestions. I would not put 
any marks upon this Message, but let that fall. 
If we see they will go into a war, I will be as 
ready as any man to give money; but seeing 
all this is for a peace, Clarges’s words might be 
admitted. 

Sir Edm. Jennings. The king cannot give 
an Answer to your Address, till he has an An- 
swer to the Message he sent us to-day. Com- 
mon fame says, we talk of war: yet we can go 
little towards it without Supply. Can an army 
be raised one day, and sent over into Flanders 
another? Unless the king be supplied, he can- 
not proceed. 

Sir Wm. Cocentry. T differ in opinion from 
those gentlemen that thought it too hasty to 
raise the army; for else 1t would have been 
undisciplined ; and I am for Money to maiu- 
tain the war. But why should we proceed 
now we have no light to go by? Will any man 
be satisfied to give muney for war, when we 
see nothing but a face of peace? 100,000/. 
would disband this army. And if we should 
give a small sum of Money, the Confederates 
will leave you. If you stay till all Flanders be 
gone, you will do as king James did in the Pa- 
latinate war, treat, and treat, till all was gone, 
and no body to treat with him. If people urge 
us upon Money now, it must be answered in 
the negative; which I would not give the king. 
If the war really be, he must be a madman 
who will not give Money; and if it be a peace, 
no Englishinan will be for keeping up the 
army. Till we have more light, we know not 
what to.say, and I would decline a negative 
upon the king which all our souls abhor. 

Col. Titus. There is a Vote already against 
. this question. And, in short, by this question, 
either we give our money we know not why, 
or else we put a negative upon the king; nei- 
ther of which I would do; and therefore I 
would not have the question put. 

Mr. Pepys. When I promised that the Ships 
should be ready, by the 30th of May, it was 
upon the supposition of Money for the 90 ships 
proposed by the king, and voted by you, their 
sizes, aud rates; and | doubt not by that time 
to have 90 ships; andif they fall short, it will 
be only from the failing of the Streights ships 
coming hoine, and those but two. I would 
have Clarges’s harsh words explained, viz. 
“cheated of another sum of Money.’ ‘There 
has not been ove penny of it speut, but to- 
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wards a war with the French king. If there 
has been ‘ acheat,’ it is on the king’s side, who 
has debarred himself of all of it. Peace itself 
is war with France. Peaceful counsels and 
warlike preparations cannot subsist. Supplies 
are notin your hands, to have them when you 
please. This is the tine of the year to send 
to the Baltic for stores, and this is the time 
for that Supply. 

Sir Rob. Howard. Pepys here speaks rather 

like an admiral than a secretary, ‘1’ and ‘ we.’ 
I wish he knows half so much of the navy as — 
he pretends. Now the king of France js greater 
at sea than we, with all the preparations that 
are pretended. I hear the naine of the king 
so often used, that I am sorry for it. We that 
are against their opinion, are as much for the 
king's service as they. 

Mr. Boscawen. I know not the ground of 
asking Money, now we are halting between 
two opinions; peace and war.’ If we were in 
a grand committee, to consider of giving Money 
upon proposals, the debate would be more 
proper. But I would adjourn the house, that 
the honourable person who brought the Mes- 
sage for Money, &c. may he free to tell you 
whether we are to be in peace, or war. . 

Sir Tho. Lee. 1 think it well moved to ad- 

Journ the house now, because the house is put 
upon difficulties that the house was never upoo 
before. You have had an Answer of ‘ sur- 
prizing, only, and no more. I would have 
you severely punish those who misrepresent 
you to the king; it is absolutely necessary. 
When things come clearly before you, it will 
be hard to be excused, that an Army should 
be raised, and no war. I wonder gentlemen 
will say, ‘ you expect management of the war, 
&c.’ If, as some have put it, the nation is at 
as much charge in peace as war, I am there- 
fore for war. If you become not fatal to them 
that endeavoured to ruin you, they may be 
fatal to undo you. 
' Sir Henry Capel. If the question pass in 
the negative, then it will be a disrespect to the 
king, and, in effect, a negative to Muney; and 
the French king will make bis advantage of it. 
If this be carried in the affirmative, by two 
or three voices, the consequence will be Money 
coming heavily on.: If we disband the Arm, 
there must be Money. I hope the king will 
take care of a gond peace, and if we have war, 
we shall stand by him in either. ; 

Mr. Garroway. Perhaps they will disband 
a few men troublesome to them, and leave the 
rest to be troublesome to us, And that I fear 
of the peace. In 9th Hen. iv. you. will find 
it in the record, it is against your privileges, 
and you will have it made out, ‘ That none of 
your debates are to be disclosed.’ If the king 
be told the thing; it may be left indefite, 
and 1 would adjourn. 

Mr. Vaughan. If all the delusions of the 
last session were forgotten, then this might 
have been moved; but now we have the same 
stories repeated, and more would rejoice 
against giving Money than for it; because 
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they would heighten still the king’s displeasure 
against you. These proceedings are a brand 
ri the ministers, and I would have them pay 
or it. 

Col. Birck. This Message must plainly be 
a late result. Whoever put the house upon 
this question, coald not expect a smooth An- 
swer; they could not but expect a negative on 
this of Money. Some of the king’s council are 
good, and I am apt to believe some are bad ; 
and you have said so. There are twins in the 
womb. If you adjourn till Monday, there is 
the same snare still, if we have no more light, 
neither Peace nor War.—The previous ques- 
tion for adjourning the debate passed in the 
negative, 178 to 177. 

Lhe King's angry Answer to this Address.} 
May 11. p.m. ‘The house attended the king 
with the Address, to which his majesty was 
pleased immediately to return this Answer: 

““ This Address is so extravagant, that I am 
not willing speedily to give it the Answer it 
deserves.” * 

Lhe King makes a Speech to the Lords, and 
prorogues the Parliament.| May 13. His ma- 
Jesty prorogued the parliament till May 23. 
Before the commons were vent for up to the 
lords house, by the black rod, the king spoke 
thus tothe lords: 

** My lords; I bave received an Address of 
such a nature from.the house of commons, as 
I cannot but resent very highly, from the ill 
consequences I have lived to see from such 
Addresses. I intend therefore to prorogue 
them for some short time, in hopes they will 
consider better what they ought to do ut their 
return. I have chosen to tell this to you first, 
because I would have you know [ atn very 
well satrsfed with the dutiful behaviour of this 
house, and you will by that time be more 
enabled to give me your Advice.” 


@ixTEeENTH Session or tHE Seconp FPar- 
LIAMENT. 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session.} 
May 23. The parliament met again, when the 
king opened the session® with the following 
Speech to both houses : 

"6 My Lords and Gentlemen ; When I met 
you last; I asked your Advice upon the great 
conjunctures abroad. What return you gen- 
tlemen of the house of commons made me, 
and whether it was suitable to the end I in- 
tended (which was the saving of Flanders), I 
leave it to yourselves, in cold blood, to consi- 
der. Since I asked your Advice, the conjunc- 
tures abroad and our distempers (which in- 
fluenced them so much) have driven things 
violently on towards a peace; and where they 
will end, I cannot tell ; but will say this only 
to you, that I am resolved, as far as I am able, 


* This Answer is not entered in the Journals 
of the house, but is preserved in sir Thomas 
Webster’s “ Collection of certain Extracts of 
this Session,” and is also confirmed by sir John 
Reresby, in his Memoirs, p. 62. 

Voz. IV. 


- 


to save Flanders, either by a war or a peace, 
which way soever I shall find most conducing 
towards it; and that must be judged by cir- 
cumstances, as they play from abroad. Formy 
own part, I should think, being armed, were as 
aecessary to make peace, as war; and there- 
fore, at I were able, would keep up my ariny, 
and my navy at sea, for some time, till a peace 
were concluded, if that-must be; but, because 
that will depend upon your Supplies, | leave it 
to you to consider whether to provide for their 
subsistence so long, or for their disbanding 
sooner, and to take care, in either case, not to 
discourage or use ill so many worthy gentlemen 
and brave men, who came to offer their lives 
and service to their country upon this occa- 
sion; and in pursuit of your own Advices and 
Resolutions. J must put you likewise in mind 
of a branch of my Revenue; which is now ex- 
piring; and of another greater, which ts out 
off by a Clause in the Poll Bill; as also of the 
200,000/. taken up upon the credit of the Ex- 
cise at your request. And I desire your Reso- 
lutions may be speedy, because tlic present ne- 
cessity requires it. And I shall consent to any 
reasonable Bills you offer ne for the good and 
safety of the nation.—My Lords and Gentle- 
men; I shall say no more, but only to assure 
ou (whatsoever some ill men would have be- 
teved) [ never had any intentions but of goud 
to you and my people, nor ever shall; but 
will do all that I can for your safety and ease, 
as far as yourselves will suffer me. Aad since 
these are my resolutions, I desire you will not 
drive mie ijuto extremity, which must end ill 
both fur you and me, and (which is worst of 
all) for the nation, which we ought all to have 
equal care of; therefore I desire we may pre- 
vent any disorders or mischicfs that may befal 
them by our disagreement; and in case they 
do, I shall leave it to God Almighty to judge 
between us, who is the occasion of it.—One | 
thing more I have to add; and that is, to let 
you know, That I will never more sutfer the 
course and method of passing laws to he 
changed ; and that if several matters shall ever 
again be tacked together in one bill, that bill 
shall certainly be lost, let the importance of it 
be never so great. ‘The rest I leave to my 
Lord Chancellor.” 

Lhe Lord Chancellor Finch’s Speech.} Then 
the Lord Chancellor made this Speech fullow- 
ing : 
ce My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; That 
which remains to be said by his majesty’s 
command will fall under these considerations ; 
the present State of Christendom in reference 
to a general peace, then the influence that 
peace is like to have upon us; and the neces- 
sity of returning to some better kind of intel- 
ligence amongst ourselves than we had when 
we parted last.—The advances which have - 
been made abroad towards a peace, though : 
they may have been hastened by some late 
occurrences, yet they were long since meditated 
and arepares there; for when the States 

-3 
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General did perceive, that though they had 
strained themselves to the utmost, and exceed- 
ed all the proportions which by their Treaty 
they were bound ta furnish, yet the Spaniards 
failed them in every point, not only in the Sub- 
sidies they were obliged to pay, but io the 
very strength and forces they stood engaged to 
set Out; insomuch that all their towns aud gar- 
risons were so far from being in avy tolerable 
pusture to receive an enewy, that they re- 
mained as perfectly defenceless as it they were 
jatended to be nbandoned ; the States resolved 
to seek all the occasions they could of coming 
eut of the war and to lay bold on the first that 
should oiler itselt.—To this end, they did all 
the last year solicit his maj. to endeavour a 
peace; and they would then have taken such 
" @ peace as now they seek. But bis maj. thought 
he had done great service to the Christian 
world, when he had gained two points upon 
them ; first, to model and concert with him 
the Terms and Articles of a better peace; and 
then, in prospect of that peace (and without 
which it could never have been gained), te 
enter into a League Offensive and Defensive 
with lis majesty, to obtain that peace by 
force, if it could not be had otherwise.—And 
while things stood upon this foat, and some 
preparations were making towards it, there 
was no small hopes of putting a considerable 
Stop to the Growth of the Power of France.— . 
For thongh the Dutch were still inclined to ac- 
cept of peace, and were hearkening after the | 
French Propositions at Nimneguen; yet such: 
were his majesty’s resolutions to hold them to 
their leayue, and so constant were all his re-, 
fusals tu hearken to such a peace, or to have 
‘any part in it, that they must of necessity at! 
last have been obliged to continae in the war 
some way or other.—But when once it was | 
heard abroad, that this league, which was the 
only thing by which his majesty could oblige | 
the States, had been so ill understood at home, ' 
as to meet with some very unfitting and 
very undeserved reflections; as soon as it had | 
taken air, and they understood that there was ' 
a resalution to give no money until satisfaction ' 
given in matters of religion, which in all coun- | 
tries are the longest debates that can be en- 
tered upon, and at this time above all others 
should Jeast have been stirred; and when at | 
Jast the king had received an address pb 
they took to be of such a nature as was never | 
seen or heard of before in any state or king- | 
dom in the world, and had proceeded so far | 
as to express his resentment of it :—Then 
they concluded with themselves, that it was | 
in vain to rely any longer upon England, for ' 
England was no (anger itself; then all sides : 
began to wish for peace, even Spain as well | 
as Holland; and if the cessation which is 
endeavoured to be made in order to it take 
effect, as in all likelihood it will, we may con- 
chide that the peace will soon follow.—The 
Influence such a peace will have upon our af- 
fairs is fitter for meditation than discourse ; 
only this is evident, that, by the preparations 


we have made for war, and the prohibjtions 
we have made of trade, we have given no 
ginal] provocations to a mighty king, who may 
be at leisure enough to resent them if he 
please. And therefore it will import us so to 
strengthen ourselves, both at hame and abroad, 
that it may not be found a cheap or easy 
thing to put ao affront upon us.—The first 
Step in order to thijs is, to preserve g state of 
peace and unity at heme, which is now inare 
necessary than ever: he that fomenis divisions 
now, does aore mischief to his country than a 
foreign enemy can do, and disarms it ip a time 
when all the hands and all the hearts we have 
are byt enough to defend us —No fears of ar- 
bitrary government can justify, no zeal tq re- 
ligion can sanctity, such a proceeding.—It hath 
been so stale g project to undermine the go- 
vernment, by accusing it of endeavouring ta 
introduce popery and tyranny, that a man 
would wonder to see it taken up again.—Have 
we forgotten that religion and liberty were 
never truly lost, till they were made a handle 
and pretence for sedition? Are we so ill his- 
torians as not to remember when prelacy was 
called popery, aud monarchy tyranny; when 
the property of nobility and gentry was held 
tu be destructive of liberty; and that it was a 
dangerous thing for men to have any sense of 
their duty and allegiance?--Do we kngw all 
this, and suffer men without doors te hope by 
our divisions to arrive at the same times again? 
Can we endure to see men break the act of 
oblivion every day, by reviving the memory of 
forgotten crimes in new practices f—If fears 
and jealousies ean ever become wise and good 
men, it is only then when there is danger of g 
relapse. No caution can be too great against 
the returns of that fatal distemper from which 
we have been su lately recovered, especially 
when some symptous of it begin again to ap- 
pear in printed libels, and in several parts of 
the nation.—It might perhaps be worth our 
while to consider, whether we do not bring 
some kind of scandal upun the Protestant re- 
ligion, when we seem so far to distrust the 
truth and power of it; that, after so many 
laws that have been passed to guard it, gfter 
all the miraculous deliverances from the at- 
tempts which have been made against, Jt, we 
should still be afraid of its continuance.—Jt is, 
no doubt, a duty which we owe to God and to 
ourselves, to the present age, and ta posterity, 
to improve the opportunities God gives us of 
fencing our vineyard, and making the hedge 
about it as strong as we can. And the king 
hath commanded me to tell you, that he is 
ready to concur with us ia any thing of this 
kind, which shall be found wauting, and which 
the Christian prudence and justice of a parla- 


‘ment can propose as expedient.—But why 


then do we suffer those abroad to complain of 
the dangers of religion, who complaip enly for 
complaining sake? Hath not the late act made 
it impossible,absolutely impossible, for the moss 
concealed Papist that is, to get into any kind 
efemployment? And did ever any lew, since 
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the reformation, give os so great a security as 
this ?—As little cause there is to be jealous of 
our liberties and properties; nor do they be- 
lieve themselves, who pretend to be afraid of 
either.—Can there be a greater evidence of 
the moderation of a prince, and his tenderness 
of the subjects, than to suffer, as he does every 
day, so much licentious and malictoas talk to 
pass unpunished. If there be not one instance 
to be found in a whoe reign of a man that 
hath suffered against law, and hut very few 
examples of those that have suffered by it, 
shall we endure them that dare sny, in coflec- 
houses, and in other public places, that the 
nation is enslaved ?—Let it be lawful to pro- 
voke and challenge the most discontented and 
the most unsatistied spirit in the kingdom, to 
shew that time, if he can, since the world he- 
gan, and this nation was first inhabited, where- 
in there were fewer grievances, or less cause 
of complaint, than there is at this present; 
nay, give him scope enough, and let him search 
all azes, and all places of the world, and tell 
us, if he can, when and where was ever found 
a happier people than we are at this day.— 
And if malice itself ought to blush when it 
makes this comparison, what strange ingratitude 
both to God and man are they guilty of, who 
behave themselves so, as if they could be ill 
at case under so temperate a government ?— 
My Lords and Gentlemen; The king will noe 
sutfer himself to believe it possible that you 
should ever forsake him, when any difficulties 
or distresses are near him; and therefore he 
doth with great assurance expect your care to 
preserve him in the affections of his people, as 
well as your concurrence to his present Sup- 
plies. —The forces which have been raised; aud 
the ships which have been set out by your ad- 
vice, have been at a vast charge; and yet it 
will be no small expence to disband them 
again, and to pay thern till they be disbanded. 
—That two hundred thousand pounds which 
was borrowed at your request remains as a 
debt upon the king, unless vou acquit your- 
selvcs of the oblization which hes upon von to 
pay it.—That branch of the revenue which ex- 
ires next month will leive the crown in vreat 
want, ifit be not continued; and vet the con- 
tinvance of it will not prove so considerable a 
support as it ought to he; for the Poll Bill 
hath extinguished the duty upon French wines, 
and all other customs arising upon trade with 
France; and it is worthy of the care of a par- 
Jiament, to make this up some other way, that 
so his majesty may see and know that nothing 
can be lost by trusting his parliament.—But 
the king hath so far expressed himself this dav, 
that it ts evident the manner of your procced- 
ings is to him as considerable os the matter; 
and that he will noe accept a good bill, how 
valuable soever it may be, unless ir come to 
him io the old and decent method of parlia- 
ments.—The late way of tacking eee se- 
veral independent and incoherent matters in 
one bill, seems to alter the whole frame and 
consutation of parliaments, and consequently 
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of the government itself.—It takes away the 
king’s negative voice in a manner, and forces 
him to take all or none, when sometimes one 
pr of the bill may be as dangerous for the 

ingdom as the other is necessury.—lIe takes 
away the negative voice of the house of peers 
too by the same consequence ; and disinheritd 
the lords of that honour they were born to, 
the liberty of debating and judging what is 
good for thé kingdom.—It looks like a kind of 
defamation of the government, and seems to 
suppose the king and house of lords to be so 
ill affected to the public, that a good bill can- 
not carry itself through by the strength of its 
own reason and justice, unless it be helped 
forward by being tacked to another bill that 
will be favoured.—It does at last give np the 
greatest share of leyvislature to the commons, 
and by consequences the chief power of judg- 
ing what laws are best for the kinydom.—And 
yet it is a privilege that may be made use of 
avainst the commons, as well as by them ; for, 
if this method hold, what can hinder the lords 
at one time or other from taking advantage of 
a bill very grateful to the commons, and much 
desired by them, to tack a new clause to it, of 
some foreign matter, which shall not be alto- 
gether so grateful, nor so much desired; and 
then the commons must take all or none too. 
—Thus every good bill shall be dearly bought 
at last; and one chief end of calling parlia- 
ments, the making of good laws, shall be wholly 
frustrated and disappointed ; and all this by 
departing from that method which the wisdom 
of one ancestors prescribed on purpose to pre- 


vent and exclude such inconreniencies. These 


innovations the king resolves to abolish; and 
bath commanded me to say to vou, ‘ Stute. 
super vias antiquas.—My Lords and Gentle- 
tlemen; There never did, there never can 
again, so much depend upon the happy succcss 
of any one meeting, as there does upon this. — 
If this session do not repair the misfortunes, 
and amend the faults of the last, it will loot 
like a fatality upon the nation, If we do noe 
now strenythen the hands of the government, 
and shame the enemies of it, by banishing all 
manner of distrust, we shall be in danger to 
become, not only the most miserable, but the 
most unpitied nation under Heaven.—Let not 
the whispers, or evil surmises, of those who 
lie in wait to deceive, make any man the un- 
happy occasion of endangering the safety of 
the government, by mistcusting it. He whose 
house is destroved by fire, would find but lit- 
tle consolation in saying the fire did not begin 
Ly his means; but it will be matter of perpe~ 
tunb anguish and vexation of heart to remem- 
ber, that it was in his power to have extm- 
guished it. Let the world now see, that your 
zeal to preserve the government is the same it 


-was when you were ready to die for its resto- 


ration; and know, it is an act as meritorious, 
and an act of as great duty and loyalty to 
stand betwcen the king, and all those practices 
of libelers which tend to create a inisunder- 
standing between him and his parliament, as 


. 
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it i6 to fight for him in adavy of battle. Em- 
bellish the history of this parliament, by shew- 
ing us the healing virtue of this session, So 
shall your service be acceptable to the king, 
who never forgets any thing but injuries; so 
shall you recommend yourselves to posterity, 
by transmitting to them the same peace and 
happiness you are trusted with. And the God 
of peace and unity prosper all your consulta- 
tions to the honour and happiness of the king, 
and the joy and comfort of all his good sub- 
jects,’ 

: Vote foran Address to the King to declare 
War against France.} May 25. A motion 
was made for an address to the king, to know 
whether we shall have Peace, or War. After 
a long debate, a motion was made, to adjourn ; 
which was carried ir the athirmauve, Yeas, 195. 
Noes, 176. 

May 27. The commons agreed to the 
following Vote, which was sent to the king by 
the members of the privy council ; “ Resolved, 
That this house, taking into consideration the 
state of his majesty’s affairs, and the great 
charge and burden that his majesty and the 
nation hes under by the Army now in being, 
are humbly of opinion, that if his majesty 
poeo tu enter into a War against the French 
slog, this house is, and always will be, ready 


to support aod assist him in that war: but if 


otherwise, thea they will proceed to the consi- 
deration of providing for ‘ite speedy disbanding 
of the Army.” 

. The King’s Answer.] May 28. Mr. Sec. 
Coventry delivered to the house the king’s 
Answer to yesterday’s Vote, as follows : 

“CC, R. Lis majesty having perused the 
Vote of this house of the 27th hath thought fit 
‘to return this Answer; That the most Chris- 
tian king hath made such offers for a Cessation, 
till the 27th of July, as his majesty does not 
only believe will be accepted, but does also 
verily believe will end in a general peace: yet 
since that is not certain, lus maj. does by no 
means think it prudent to dismiss either fleet 
or army before that time ; nor does he think it 
can add much to the charge; because the 
raising the money, and paying them off, would 
take as long a time as that, although the spee- 
diese disbanding that 1s possible were intended. 
That, in the mean time, bis majesty desires 
that some Supply may be provided for their 
subsistance ; that as bitherto they have becn 
the most orderly Army that ever were together, 
they may be encourazed to continue so. That 
there is another thing which presses his maj. 
with very great inconvenicnces in his domestic 
aflairs ; whichis the want of the 200,000/. you 
promised to repay bim at your next meeting 
after: and which does afiect that whole branch 
of his revenue, by having a filth part taken out 
of every payinent, which should be appled to 
the necessary uses of his housbold: he does 
theretore desire you will immediately apply 
aaa to the repayment of that muncy to 

im. 

On the receipt of this Message the louse re- 
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solved, ‘“ That it is the opinion of this house, 
that all the Forces that have been raised since 
the 29th of Sep. last, except those which have 
been sent to the Plantations, be forthwith paid 
off and disbanded.” 

Debate on an Affidavil annered toan Elec- 
tion Petition from Aldborough.] Sir Tho. Lit- 
tleton. I bave a Petition concerning Aldbo- 
rovgls.® There is annexed to it an Affidavit, 
which is rather a work of supererogation, but 
what will not vitiate the Petition. 

Sir Rd. Temple. We are not to receive 
Aftdavits here. J would have it struck out. 

The Speaker. If the Affidavit be fixed to 
the Petition, if you receive the Affidavit you 
receive the Petition. 

Sir Juha Julbot. If a member can aver, 
that he knows the hands that have subscribed 
the Petition, or if any without doors will aver 
it, you may receive the Petition. But you 
cannot receive an Athdavit of the subscripuon 
of the Petition. 

Sic Tho, Littleton. I know the hands very 
well, 

Sir Tho. Meres. Sir Wm. Wentworth un- 
dertakes that Mr. Wentworth will prosecute 
the Petition, and I would have the Petition 
read, but not the Affidavit. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. The matter of the Peti- 
tion becomes already very burthensome to the 
corporation. The other day a petition was 
delivered, and it wasa question whether it was 
not signed all by one man’s hand ; now here is 
an Athdavit of the subscriptions sent with the 
petition, by the mistaken zeal of the gentleman. 
If we are not impowered to receive Athdavits 
here, it is no athdavit, and you may receive it. 
If they lapse any more time in their petition, 
they may be nonsuited again, as they have 
been twice already, and so their business is 
done for this parhament. I would therefore 
have the clerk read the Petition, and connive 
at the Afhdavit. 

The Speaker. If you will put the sitting 
member (sir John Reresby) to these unne- 
cessary disturbances, and admit every irre- 
gularity, &c. 

Sir Tho. Lee. I would publish rules, that all 
persons must come from all parts of England 
to avow Petitions, and so weary men out, that 
the mayors and bailiils will chuse you all the 
parliament-men. The case of sir James Lang- 
ham, tor Northampton. He was first chosen 
by the commonalty, aud secondly by the mayor 
and aldermen, and thirdly by both, and yet 
le missed it at last. There was something of 
a communion-table in the case. 

Mr, Powle. Whalst we are gratifying a par- 
ucular ventleman, let us not lose an essents 
privilege ; that whenever a member avers the 
Petition, you never retuse it. Sic Wm. Went- 
worth tells you, he knows the hands, and un- 


* This was a Petition of several of the 
buryhezs, setting furth, “ That sir John Reresby 
had procured himself to be returned for that 
borough, though he was not duly elected.” 
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dertakes they will prosecute the petition. If 
any member presents a petition to abuse you, 
and the petitioners will not avow the pe- 
tition, itis in your power to punish that mém- 
ber, and send him to the Tower. A member 
has sat here four years, and the petitioners sav 
he has sat wrongfully, Let us not begin new 
customs to hinder complaints of people com- 
ing tous. Let the petition be read, but not 
the Affidavit. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. By this Petition, the 
town complains of one that sits, that is not a 
representative of them, as a grievance. It 
must be owned by somebody, and I would 
have it now. 

Sir Edm. Jennings. Since the Petition is 
insisted upon, I must say something, that I 
otherwise would not: I believe it to be ficti- 
tious. That letter could not come to Mr. 
Wentworth till Sunday morning, and he lives 
20 or 30 miles from Aldborough, and sending 
to and again that Affidavit, which was made at 
Wakefield on Monday, and this is 26 miles 
farther, how it is possible this Affidavit could 
be made in such a time, I leave you to con- 
sider. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. It is no compliment to 
your member to be the hander of a fictitious 
Petition to you. I presume the member has 
had caution. If it be fictitious, I wonder gen- 
tlemen should call for adjourning, and not en- 
qiure into it: every scrivener may else put 
these slurs upon you, aud by calling it fictitious, 
and not proving it, the corporation may be 
slurred out of their right too. I would there- 
fore refer the enquiry into it to the coummittce 
of privileges. ; 

Vhe question being put, That the Petition 
be read, it passed in the affirmative, 139 to 
115, and the Clerk was ordered to blot out 
the Athdavit. The Petition was referred to 
the committee of privileges. 

May 31. Resolved, “ That a Supply be 
granted to the king towards the paying and 
disbanding of all the Forces raised since the 
29th of Sept. last.” 

A Supply given to disband the Army bya 
certain Day.| June 4. The commons voted 
200,000/. to be raised by a monthly tax, in six 
months, after the Land-tax, then in being, 
should be expired; with ao appropriating 
Clause, that this should be for dishanding the 
Army by the end of the present June: they 
also voted 200,000/. towards defraying the Exe 
pceoces of the Fleet; and seemed inclinable to 
throw in such another sum for the king's extra- 
Ordinary occasions. 

A Message from the King to prolong that 
term.| June7. His majesty sent then ano- 
ther Message, signifying “ That his mind was 
still the same with what he delivered in_ his 
Speech the 23d of May last, viz. That the 
Army and Ficet ought to be kept up till the 
@xpected peace be concluded: and he turther 
recommended to their consideration, whether 
at were not dishonourable for hii to recall his 

urces in Flanders, from those towns which 


he had taken into his protection, before they 
could provide themselves of other succours.” 

Resolution to admit no further Motions for 
new Supplics.} The reason assigned in this 
Message was irresisuble; and produced a Re- 
solution to extend the time, as to the Farces 
in Flanders, till the 27th of July : but shortly 
after, viz. the 15th, as if an apprehension began 
to prevail, that the house was falling back into 
its old complaisance, it was moved, “ That, after 
the Tuesday following, which was the 18th, no 
motions should be made for any new Supplies 
of Money, till after the next recess ;” and car- 
ned in the aflirmative : the courtiers losing the 
previous question by six, and the question 
itself by 9 voices : 314 members being present 
at the first division, and 317 at the last. 

Debate on sir S. Swale's Conviction of Po- 
pery-] June 8. Sir Solomon Swale sent the 
Speaker a letter to excuse his attendance on 
the house, by reason of a quartan ague, that 
had reduced him to great weakness. He de- 
sired to be heard by his counsel, at the bar, by 
reason of his unwarrantable prosecution to 
conviction of Popery, at the sessions at the Old 
Bailey. 

Mr. Williams, Dismembering a member is 
a very tender poiot. It is suggested that 
Swale is a convicted Recusant. ‘The question 
betore you is, not whether he be convicted, or 
not convicted, of recusancy, but whether he 
be truly convicted or not in the exchequer, 
or king’s beuch ; and till it be voided there, 
it is a legal conviction. That a Popish Recu- 
sant cannot be a member, you have deter- 
mined in sir Tho. Strickland’s case. 

Sir Wn. Coventry. It is said to be done by 
matter of record, which is always credited 
here. Ifa man come with the record of his 
return, he sits here by that record, and you 
can hear no counsel in Swale’s case. Noman 
sits here upon a false return, till first the 
Record be mended : and because you have not 
the trial of conviction ofa member betore you, 
the law has made this of recusancy easy. For 
he may be taken off, by his conformity. The 
Test of the new Act is not required to take off 
conviction, for that is only for offices. Ifhe 
takes the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
and conforms to the Church, &c. that is edkily 
taken off. But to have counsel, in a thing that 
is not judgeable here ; I would not have you 
meddle with it. 

Sir Tho. Clurges. I would have the officers 
of the exchequer acquaint you how the thing 
stands, as to Swale’s conviction. Suppose a 
member, after be is chosen, &c. takcs not the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and he 

etitions you to sit here, without taking them. 
i would have the othcers of the exchequer 
bring you the record of the process. 

The clerk of the crown brought in the 
Record of the Conviction at the Old Bailey, 
but this gave no satisfaction, and so the Ex- 
chequer officers were cailed for, but were not 
at the door. : 


The Speaker, The method here of Swale 
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may be the case of any member. There needs 
nothing more to convict a Popish Recusant 
than not being at Ins patish church, &c. for 
the space of a month, without reasonable 
excuse, when perbaps he goes to another 
church elsewhere. Therefore pray be very 
tender in this. 

Sir John Trevor. The matter has been de- 
pending these nine months, and how easily 
might Swale have reconciled himself in that 
time! Pray give not countenance to a papist 
to sit in the house. 

The Officers of the Exchequer were ordered 
to attend on Monday next, with the Record of 
Conviction. 

The question being put, “That there re- 
mains an obligation upon this house to repry 
his majesty the 200,000/. charged on the credit 
of the Act for additional Excise,” it passed in 
the affitmative, 177 to 162. 

Debute on a Standing Army.|] June 11. 
The house, according to order, took into con- 
sideration his majesty’s Message. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. The Speaker ought to 
have read the king’s Message, and not the 
clerk. 

Sir Wm. Coventry. I have observed, that 
the king’s Message, always, at the first reading, 
is read by the Speaker, but if read again, by 
the clerk. The Speaker reads it the first time, 
and we are all uncovered; the clerk the second 
time, and we are all covered. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. The question ts, Whe- 
ther you will go into a committee with instruc- 
tions relating tu the Bill, or Whether you will 
go upon the Message, in the house? The 
patting with your Forces before the peace be 
beyond doubt or certainty of the possibility of 
a war, may be of ill consequence. I will beg 
leave to acquaint you with one thing that hap- 
pened. On Sunday they had a new Memorial 
of the danger of the Confederates disbanding. 
Now whether you will proceed in the house, 
or by way of instruction to the committee, 
along with the Bill, is to be considered. 

Mr. Sec. Corentry. In this interim, the 
Confederates have tine to come in and accept 
of the peace. It may prove a dend child; 
it may be abortive; it is a thing that depends 
upon other men; no little time will tell you; 
but till then, Iam not able to say any thing. 

Mr. Powle. Ysee not, either from the state 
of affairs at home or abroad, that a Standing 
Army is a convenient thing for us, especially 
forhome. We are told, ‘ we nre in the state 
of mediators, indifferent between both jars 
ties ; and neither to assist the king.” We hear 
of great jealousies the Dutch government has 
of us; and if so, they care not to see our Army 
on the other side of the water; and the Spa- 
niards are jealous of us, as to France; and if 
we are in no condition to make war with the 
French, and that we cannot, &c. I would wil- 
lingly make peace with them. If they be not 
your friends, prevent them from being your 
enemies. These new Forces may engage us 
in new broils, and we shall have nobody to 
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assist us. As for giving advice in this case, | 
know ‘not what to say, we having been so 
sharply reprimanded for it already. For my 
share of it, as to the protection of the king of 
Spain, remembering ae when we advised the 
king about a French war, we were checked 
for it, therefore I move to answer the king’s 
Message, ‘ that we leave itto him.’ And if 
there may be any clause in the Bill, to con- 
tinue the Forces in Ilanders, that are there, I 
am not arainst it. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. It is not intended to 
keep those Forces up. But this is what we 
have been wishing and advising this year; and 
it is offered, for their sakes, to keep those men 
on foot only in Flanders, tili a peace be set- 
tled. And their iuterest for so nuch is ours. 

Mr. Garroway. If Holland and Spain have 
accepted of peace, then we are out of doors. 
They have taken care of themselves, and 
where is the dishonour, and where is the in- 
convenience, of recalling those Forces out of 
Flanders? If the peace be a good peace, why 
do not we come into it? Jf bad, why do we 
not protest against it? It is a strange intricate 
thing, that such and such a thing may happen, 
therefore we must keep up an Army. If you 
recall them out of Flanders, they and these 
here may be disbanded. The cessation of 
arms may be for three years. I would know 
whether we are under an obligation to keep 
the Army up for three years. I see nothing 
new before us, therefore, according to the first 
advice, you may very well go on with the Bill 
for disbanding the Army. 

Col. Birch. Keep up the Army for fear of 
the king of France, and keep it up for ever. 
To my capacity, ve are still in the same dark- 
ness as when we first raised this Army. If we 
had more clearness and plainness, the thing 
would succeed much better. Itis pressed to 
know on which side we fall, and hee is our 
benefit, by the peace? To which I hear not 
one word of answer. Whatdo we get? What 
is our advantage? The cui bono¥ I-doubt 
not, the honourable persons, if they please, 
could tell you. Shall we hire merchant ships 
and fire-ships for nothing? The war was in- 
tended against France, but, instead of that, 
this is to make war against ourselves, by the 
great charge. It cannot he thought that this 
is undertaken for Sweden, &c. Every man 
knows these great ships must do someting be- 
fore the 10th of Aug. for it ts not safe ta keep 
them longer out®, If it be for our fears of 
France, &c. that will never be at an end, and 
those fears will be hotter and hotter upon os, 
and the king of France cannot disband his 
army. Hie must keep his people in order. 
Either we have assurance with the Confede- 
rates, or with France. Having. no more Jight 
AEE AEE Sites ei ea eer: 

* Te may not be amiss to observe here, that 
navigation is now so much improved, that the 
largest ships (larger than any that were beilt 
in those days) are able to keep the sea all the 
winter. 


’ 
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I know nothing you can farther do, thanto| Mr. Sgchenereil. Thisis @ strange debate, 
proceed upon the Bill for disbanding. such as I never heard before, and, no farther 
Lord Cuvendish. Could the king of France | reason assigned, we must’ renuunce what we 
ever haye had a more glorious peace than this, | have passed upon a solemn debate. Let gen- 
this Army we have raised has augmented his | temen remember whet was spoken the other 
glury. It is too much to keep up these minis- | day, when, the last of June was proposed tor 
ters, who Lave so much abused the natiyn, and | disbanding, &c, It was said, * the forecs 
the army both. Therefore I would disband | abroad could not be paid under a month’s tisne.’ 
the anny. - And if that averment be true, we are under an 
Mr. Bennet, Tammore afraid of French mi- | impossibility of doing it. It looks as if an es- 
nisters than a standing Army.—He then told a ‘| say iy made upon us, in ume of peace, how we - 
story, reflecting upon lord treasurer Danby. | shall admit a Standing Army by consent. The 
When he was in France last, being to fight | same argument may he used, one, two, or 
witb a French marquess, he desired an, ,Eng- | three months hence. If it be fur the hunour 
lish gentleman to be his secund, who came in , af the king, &c. that is as good a reasan as 
great haste to do him that service from Rouen, | for the Army in Scotland. No man ean think 
When the gentleman came, &c. he told hin, | these iorces are kept up for the safety of Flan- 
¢ He had killed the marquess in a rencounter | ders. At a month's end you may be told, that 
the day before.’ Butsoon after, the gentleman | tha cessation will be for three months more, 
oing to court saw the marquess there, &c, | and as good a reason for the precedent theu, 
He made bis comparison of raising the Army, | as now. Is it that we should increase jealou- 
to Danby’s killing the marquess. The story | sies in Holland, and they leap into the king of 
occasioned much mirth in the house, and ai- | France’s arms? therefore I can never give cqn> 
terwards some libels. } sent to one day’s enlargement of the time of 
Sir John Hotham, J differ from Littleton, | disbanding the army. 
for I think those forces went into Flanders in| Mr. Powle. I move for an accommodatwa, 
time of peace, and not of war. If gentlemen | as to those forces that are beyond the sea. 
had foreseen peace, no man would have been | That the question may be, ‘ whether the tiwe 
enticed to have raised them, Byt these | shall be enlarged for dishauding the forces 
forces in Flanders may be a nest-egg, &c. aud | raised since the 29th of September last, not ex- 
since we have ao war, and they have been | ceeding the 97th of July? 
raised by tricks and deceits upon you here,I | The first question being put, ‘ That the ime 
would not bave them kept up by tricks and | be enlarged for disbanding the forces that have 
canceits that we understand nat. been raised since the 29th of Sep. last, not es- 
Mr. Vaughan. The crown of England is | ceeding the 97th of July,’ it passed m the ge- 
established by lgws; and had it not been so, | gative, 167 to 164. 
king John's resignatioa to the pope had been| The second question, ‘ That the time shall 
good. Jf any man is so hardy as to advise the | be enlarged for disbanding the farces naw be: 
king to govern by a standing Army, he would | yond the sea only, not exceeding the 97th of 
subvert law; and it js against the government | July,’ passed in the afhrmative. 172 to 166. 
of the nation. The king has his Passe Comi- ‘This was as instructions to the conupittee. 
tatus, and the Militia, ta oppose invasion and |  Dedate on the Bill for hindcring Papasts to 
rebellion; and he may raise arms for delence | sit in Purliament.| June 12. A Bull for hin- 
of an alliance, ‘Shese are all the ends to an- | dering Papists to sit in either house of par- 
swer just government, and I believe the king | liamcnt witbout taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
will do nq otherwise. But the keeping this | and Supremacy, and the Test against Tran- 
Army up, is certainly in terrorem papuli; and | substantiation, was read the Qud tune. 
the laws abhor all arms but legal arms. Thiese Sir John Trevor, J would no mose speak 
forces are ypon free quaster, and if yau Jet | against this bill, than for idolatry. But it is 
them stand against law, you will have little | a vain thing to send this bill up tu the lords. 
use of law—when their strength ig above Jaw. | It has been three times sent up already, and 
The longer you keep them here, the longer you | you have had no dispatch of it, there are su. 
moust pay for them, and so you give yp the | many lords papists in that housc. There runs 
liberties of the people you represent. You | aa opinion without doors, that it makes a dis- 
canaot keep them one hour longer, without | inberison to pase this bill. But if the lords 
giving up those you represent. will not pay their duty ta the king, and re- 
Mr. Swyufin, The account we can give of | nounce those treasonable positions, they are 
all the mouey that has been raised is, that it | not fit to sit there, I wish this bill may look. 
has been totally lost, for the end we gave it. | forward, that you let not every tree be there 
Ifa man can give no other account te him that | to bear fruit, &c. The statute of queen Eliz. 
trusts him with his mouey, but ‘thag he was] is, ‘ That the gembers of the house of com- 
deceived, and outwitted,’ will i¢ pot make a | ions shall take the oaths of Allegiance and 
‘map careful in the rest of his regkonings? | Supremacy, forasmuch as the queen is already 
possibly, ag a committee, something may arise | satigGed with the duty and loyalty af the lords 
out of it, to bring in some uew motion ; bat [| temporal, they shall sit without taking the 
would sit fom day ta day, till we have finished } Oaths, &c.’ Asd because of thia statute of. 
the bill. the 54h of the queea, and there are so many: 
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popish lords, they will throw it out of their 
house. ‘Therefore I would have the bill look 
forward that no lords shall sit there, for the 
future, either by descent, or be called by writ, 
that shall not take the Oaths prescribed in the 
bill for the better suppression of popery. 

Sir Tho, Littleton. If this bill will not pass, 
no bill that you can ever make against Popery 
can hold. ‘Trevor's argument is, as if a man 
were ready to die of an acute distemper, and 
a physician should give him a remedy to ope- 
rate 7 years hence. I have heard that the 
lords, in former bills for educating the children 
of Popish parents in the Protestant religion, 
called it ‘the greatest inhumanity in the 
world.’ Like Turks, that take away children 
of tribute from the Christians, the sharpest 
thing in the world! They had rather you 
would hang them. But this bill breaks no 
bones, it is consistent with the rules of the 
government, and it 1s reasonable that they 
should be excluded from pa of the legislature, 
é&c. It carries no cruelty in it. It is a fair 
and a just bill, and if it pass not the lords 
house, it will be the faule of the commons, for 
we may make it pass if we please. 

Mr. Wm. Harbord. Iam sorry to hear any 
arguments for jealousics and apprehensions 
that this bill should not pass the lords house. 
Look upon our neighbours; see what they 
bave done in France and Holland. In queen 
Eliz.’s time, the Protestants were favoured in 
France ; their judges and parliament were 
mixed with them; they called it ‘ Chambre 
mipartie.” But since that, in France, &c. 
they have made laws so severe against them, 
as to root them quite aut; and surely it is as 
wise for us, as for that great monarch, to be 
tender of our religion. Holland is full of sects, 
but they suffer no religion in the government 
but Calvinistical. Jf we cannot support our 
religion, it is a wonder we should be contrary 
to all the world. - 

Col. Birch, I believe, verily, popery to be 
idolatry; but I had rather you would look for- 
ward than backward, and not let popery grow 
up to a tree in the education of their children. 
It has been such a practice in France in either 
party; if parents have been Catholics, their 
children have been taken away to be educated. 
The reason of this bill may turn against us 
another time. At such a jump, to turn so 
many lords and commons out of parliament! 
You know what I mean by this, should religion 
be changed. And I would he no counte- 
nance to any thing that looks like that. 

Sit Ch. Wheeler. I desire our government 
may be preserved as we have found it. Let 
those that come after us struggle as well as we, 
without these extreme and violent ways. Can- 
not a lord that is not a Protestant, give a vote 
whether leather shall be transported, as well 
asacommonerf Saying ‘ itis in our power 
to make the bill pass,’ is an innovation as well 
as all the rest. We may save ourselves from 
the growth of Popery, in punishing those that 
go off from us. The danger. is, we know not 
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what may be hereafter. I believe the Catho- 
lic Religion is idolatry. Bread in substance, 
transformed and transmuted into the body of 
our Saviour, &c. is intrinsic idolatry. As for 
that, spoken of, about ‘ their courts of justice 
in France and Holland,’ no measure can be 
taken betwixt them and us. But I can name 
a Protestant now, ® counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Rouen. He is sir Wm. Scatt’s son. 
So that holds not that is alleged. 

Mr. Powle. I cannot be of Wheeler’s opi- 
nion, * to leave the kingdom as we found tt." 
That is, never to mend it. Had your prede- 
cessors been of that opinion, we had Popery 
long since established. I think the bill is very 
well calculated for this time. It meddles with 
nothing but keeping Papists out of the govern- 
ment. I wish that the Protestants, all the 
world over, had no more severe treatment 
than to be excluded out of the government. 
They are men so obnoxious to the penalty of 
the law, that they have not freedom of votes; 
and I am against any man’s sitting bere, that 
has not that freedom. As for the children, 
&c. I think that a cruelty to take away your 
child to have bim damned, as that way in Tur- 
key, &c. which is the worst sort of the Chris- 
tian slavery. As for passing of this bill, there is 
much of it in our power. Within 12 months we 
have given [Sick sums ; and if we part with our 
money, and have not some good bills, it is ia 
vain to sit here. ' 

Sir Tho, Littleton. I desire to explain my- 
self. This is called by Wheeler an innovation. 
But we know it was the ancient course of par- 
liament to have Grievances redressed, before 
Money was given. But the ‘ innovation’ ig to 
give money first, before grievances are re- 
dressed. | 

Mr. Wm. Harbord. I know a lord lieute- 
nant and a colonel that are Papists still. [He 
was called to name them; but the question 
was put, and carried for committing the Bill.] 

Debate on the Speaker's reproving sir Tho. 
Meres for sitting up late.} June 15. On the 
Speakers touching upon sir Tho. Meres, by 
way of reproof, for sitting up so late at night 
that he came not tmely in the morning to 
make his Report from the Committee of Privi- 
leges, 

‘Sie Tho. Meres said, It is not true, that I 
sat up so Jate last night. 

Several took exceptions at his reply to 


Speaker. 
I think both the Speaker 


the 


Sir John Hotham. 
and Meres were to blame, for what they said. 
I would have the thing rest, and go no farther. 
I have respect for them both. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. I would have Meres ex- 
plain himself in this, as one gentleman would 
do to another. | 

The Speaker. If I said ‘ that Mercs sat up 
Jate last night,’ I hope it is no crime to say so. 
What is said to the Speaker, is said to you all; 
and if you will put it up, I will. 

Sir Tho. Meres. It is the first occasion I 
have given to mispend your ume, these 18 
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years. I grant I might have said it in the 
words, ‘ it isnotso.”’ If there was heat in you, 
or me, I am sorry for it. But I must say | 
did not sit up late, for I was not well, and so 
went home late. When the house declares 
the words not fit to be said, I will say so too. 
Upon the whole matter, I desire I may not be 
the occasion of mispending the time of the 
house. ele 

Sir John Ernly. Though Birch tells you, 
‘ That among friends such words may pass,’ yet 
it is the way to lose friendship by such words. 
I think Meres has asked the pardon of the 
house, and I would. pass it over. 

- Sir Tho. Meres. So many of the words as 
are applicable to the Order of the house, I am 
sorry for. But for the other, of the reflection, 
hereafter instead of saying ‘ it is not true,’ | 
must say ‘it is not so,” 

Sir Tho. Eittleton. If the words had been 
said without a provocation, the house would 
have been warm upon it; but you, Mr. Speak- 
er, gave the occasion. And I desire there may 
be forbearing on all hands for the future. If 
we have liberty to debate fairly without provo- 
cation, you, Mr. Speaker, will have no reflec- 
tion upon you. . 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. As to the measure of 
the words ‘ true, or false,’ in common conver- 
sation the words are not allowed to one ano- 
ther. I should much wonder if Meres should 
make a difficulty of asking your pardon, and 
that of the house, for what he said in heat. 
And I think it reasonable he should do it. 

Mr. Sacheverell. I was not here, when the 
words past betwixt the Speaker and Meres. 
Though f would have the thing Inid aside, yet 
not without some declaration; for till then, if 
any man says any thing of me that is vot true, 
I shall tell him ¢ it is not true.’ 

Mr. Garroway. I hope the Speaker will not 
poem to so absolute a command over the 

ouse as to say sharp things, and no man be 
permitted to reply upon him. The custom of 
the words ‘ it is not true’ is more sharp than 
they are in their own nature. | 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. I will say something 
to the words I heard; they were ‘I hope you 
will speak truth whilst you are in the Chair.’ 

Mr. Goring. I am not against putting these 
words up here, if we may have liberty to de- 
mand satisfaction without doors. ‘To which, 

Sir John Hotham replied; [like the motion 
well, if we were all upon the same foot, and if 
Hes might he no pardons so easily obtained, 

c. . 

Sir Tho, Mercs. If it may be acceptable to 
the house, I will speak. {His friends cried, 
‘No! No!’ 

Mr. Garroway. If you, Mr. Speaker, will 
Not own the words that Meres supposed you 
said, Meres will quickly explain himself in the 
thing, and there is an end of it. 

Sir Tho. Mcres. I say it over again, I am 
Sorry for your expence of time. I own the 
thing was sudden, and without any sort of iil- 


Mature. I own all that, and that we have been 
Vor. IV. 


long acquainted and familiar. And I*apply 
my being sorry, as you apprehend it. 

Sir Wm, Coventry. Tam unwilling to speak, 
till I have heard the Speaker’s and Meres’s 
words perfect. The less we repeat the words 
of exceptions on both sides, the better. Mercs 
saying ‘his words were mistaken’ goes a great 
way towards satisfaction, Some gentlemen 
seem to think that Meres saying ‘ lie was sorry, * 
&c.’ was not applied the right way; but it 
seemed to me then that he applied the word 
‘sorry’ right. I would have it passed over. It 
looks like an ill omen abroad, that here has 
heen more clashing at words this session, than 
in seven, eight, or ten sessions betore. But I 
hope the Speaker has had his full satisfaction, 
and IT will proceed no farther in it. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Most certainly Coventry 
has repeated my sense, and I own what I said 
to be his.—-And so the thing went off. 

Lhe King’s Speech, demanding an Additional 
Revenue of 300,0008. ‘per Ana.| June 18. The. 
king went to the house of peers, and made the 
following Speech to both houses : 

“ My lords and gentlemen; I know very 
well that the season of the year requires this 
session should be short; and that, both for my 
health and vour occasions, we may all have 
liberty to vo into the country by the middle of 
the next month at farthest. I think it a mat- 
ter of yet more importance, that we part not 
only fairly but kindly too, and in perfect confi- 
dence one of another; since nothing else can 
render us either safe and easy at home, or 
considered so far abroad as this crown has ever 
been, and is now more necessary than ever, 
both for the safety of christendom and our 
own: therefore I shall at this time open my 
heart freely to you, in some points that nearest 
concern both you and-me; and hope you will 
consider them so, ‘because I am sure our in- 
terest ought not to be divided; and tor me 
they never shall. I told you at the opening of 
this session, how violently things abroad were 
driving on towards a peace, and that I could 
not tell where they would end; but that I was 
resolved tu save Flanders, either by a war or 
a peace; in which I am sull fixed, as in the 
greatest foreign interest of this nation. I must 
now tell you, that things seem already to have 
determined in a peace, at least Spain and Hol- 
land; who have so far accepted the terms - 
offered by France, that my ambassador at Ni- 
meguen writes me word, he expected to be 
called upon to sign by the last of this month, 
My part in it will be not only of a incdiator, 
but to give my guaranty to it, which the Con- 
federates will call upon me for, and I am re- 
solved to give in the strongest manner they 
themselves will desire, and | am able. How 
far this will go, I cannot tell; but they send 
me word already, that unless England and 
Holland will both join in the charge of main-. 
taining Flanders, even after the peace, the 
Spaniards will not be in condition of support- 
ing it alone, and must fall into other measures. 
On the other side, they think Franc will be 

3S 
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left so great, that nothing abroad can treat | shall consent that an Act may pass, for appro- 


with them hereafter upon an equal foot, with- 
out the hopes of being supported by this crown ; 
and, to this end, 1 am sure, it will he necessary 
not only to keep our navies constantly strong 
at sea, but to leave the world in some assu- 
rance of our being well united at home, and 
thereby in as great an opinion of our conduct 
hereafter as they are already of our force. 
Upon this occasion, I cannot but say, that 
though, after our joint resolutions of a war, 
and the Supplies you have given towards it, 
you may think the peace an ill bargain, be- 
cause it will cost you money, yet perhaps you 
will not believe it so, if you consider that by 
it so great a part of Flanders is like to be 
saved; whereas, without the paces we made 
towards war, there is nothing so certain as that 
the whole of it would have been absolutely 
lost this campaign, if not by this very time; 
and I believe you would give much greater 
sums than this will cost you, rather than the 
single town of Ostend should be in the French 
hands, and 40 of their men of war in so good 
an haven over against the river’s mouth. Be- 
sides, both you and I (as we are true Enelish- 
men) cannot but be pleased, and understand 
the importance of that reputation we have 
gained abroad, by having in 40 days raised an 
Army of near 30,000 men, and prepared a 
navy of 90 ships, which would have heen now 
ready at sea, if we had gone into a war. Now, 
my lords and gentlemen, I know that in so 
great conjunctures you desire that I should 
keep the honour of inv crowns, and look to 
your safety, by some balance in the affairs 
abroad ; and I should be very glad I were 
able todo it: but I do not see how it will be 
possible for me, even in a time of peace, with 
a revenue so impaired as mine is by my debts 
Jong since contracted, and the present Antici- 
pations, and at the best so disproportioned, 
not only to that of the kings my neighbours, 
but even to that of the United Provinces them- 
selves (though of no larger extent than two or 
three of our counties): therefore, as I said | 
would open my heart treely to you, so I must 
tell you, that if you would see me able in any 
kind to influence the great conjunctures abroad, 
wherein the honour and safety of the nation 
are so much concerned, and wherein the 
turns are sometimes so short as not to pive 
me leave to call in time either for your ad- 
vice or assistances; if you would have me 
able but to pursue such a war as this of Al- 
giers with honour, and at the same time keep 
such fleets about our own cuasts, as may give 
our neighbours the respect for us that have 
been always paid this crown; if you would 
have me pass any part of my life in ease or 
quiet, and all the rest of it in perfect confi- 
dence and kindness with you and ail succeed- 
ang parliaments; you must find a way of set- 
thng for my life, not only my Revenue, and 
the additional Duties as they were at Christ- 
mas last, but of adding to them, upon some 
new funds, 300,000/. a year: upon which, I 


priaung 500,000/. a year to the constant main- 
tenance of the Navy and Ordnance, which J 
tnke to be the greatest safety and interest of 
these kingdoms; and I will at the same time 
(as 1 do now) assure you, that I shall not only, 
this or any other session of parliament, con- 
sent to such reasonable and Public Bulls as 
you shall offer me, but shall employ my whole 
life to advance the true and public good and 
safety of my people, and endeavour, while I 
live, that none else shall ever be able to do 
them harm, I did not in my last Speech men- 
tion the 40,0004. I am engaged to pay to the 
prince of Orange for my niece’s portion, be- 
cause I had recommendcd it to you so lately 
betore; but, the first payment being already 
due, and demanded by fim, 1 must again put 
you in mind of it, and desire you will enable 
me to kecp my word with him.” 

Debate on the King’s Speech.] Mr. Mallet. 
Here arc gracious expressions in his majesty’s 
Speech, and if it fall out in the event as well 
as in the expression, it will be very well. Isec 
we have peace, &c. and, in some measure, from 
counsels here. As for the guarantee, &c. I 
know not how itis made out to us. Yet we 
may give good Thanks ‘ for the gracious ex- 
pressions in bis majesty’s Speech.’ 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. The king’s Speech 
has matter of great weight in it. I suppose it 
is the order of parliament to set apart a time 
for the considcration of it. And in the mean 
time, to give his majesty Thanks, ‘ for the gra- 
cious expressions in his Speech.’ 

Sir Robert Thomas. 1 move that Wilhamson 
may carry the ‘Thanks. 

Lord Cuvendish, (Un ridicule) I move that 
Mallet, who firsted, and Williamson, who se- 
conded the motion, may carry the Thanks to 
the king. 

Mr. Seco IWilliamson. T have no other ex- 
ception to it, but that the thing 1s extraor 
dinary. I desire, that, in the circumstances 
you do the Message, you would not lose the 
merits of it. 

[Usnally the Privy Counsellors carry the 
Message. Mallet was not one. ] 

Sir George Hungerford, At the latter end 
of a session, now we are going into the coun- 
try, this demand of the king’s is the most ex- 
traordinary thing that ever was done. 

Lord Cavendish. All members are alike 
here, and as good’as a privy counsellor to carry 
a Message to the king. These two persons 
moved for, have been firsted and seconded; 
and put it to the question. 

Sir Tho. Littleton, I remember an Address 
of this house to the king, ¢ for wearing of Eng- 
lish manufactures in the court, by his majesty’s 
exan.jie, &e.” sent by sir Ch. Harbord, who 
was nu privy counsellor, This is an answer to 
what is urged, ¢ that none but privy counsellors 
carry Messages to the king.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. As to what is said of § Mes- 
sages by privy counsellors only, &c.’ that 1s 
calling them only by their names, They go as 
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@ comniittee orily from the house. If the cus- 
tom bas been that privy counsellors propose 
Speakers, and they are chosen, it does not 
therefore follow that privy counsellors chuse 
them. What you will dois one thing, and 
what you ought to do is another. 

Sir Edm. Jennings, ‘This is a reflection 
upon the whole house. 

Sir Tho. Meres. The question is, Whether 
you will add any to the privy counsellors, as 
you have done upon other Messages. I have 
been added twice or thrice inyself fur ane. 

But for sending the king Thanks, 1 remember 
none that have carried the Message but privy 
counsellors. 

Ordered “ That the Thanks of this house be 
returned to his majesty, for his gracious ex- 
pressions in his Speech.” 

Mr. Garroway. If the privy counsellors, or 
the house go in a body, [am noe against it. 

| Mr. Bennet. When this is over, [ would 
enquire who it ts that advised she king to de- 
nmiand so grcat a sum of us, and a Revenue that 
the nation is not able to bear. But I am as 
willing to give ‘}hanks for the gracious expres- 
sions i his wajesty’s Speech as any man. 

Mr. Garroway. UHere are a great many 
points to be observed in the king’s Speech. I 
think you have but little mouey to give. I 
remember, the present lord chancellur, when 
he was in this house, upon the making the 
king’s Revenue 1,200,0uv/. a year, said, ‘ We 
had given all we had to give.’ We have paid 
dear now for talking of a war with France, 
and our answer to this demand is, ‘ that it is 
beyond our abilities; we have it not to give.’ 
I would firse know where this 300,00U/. is to 
be had, to make up the Revenue, &c? I would 
now where, or what it is? I know nu such 
thing. I cannot imagine how so muchvas to 
think of it. I have heard it said,‘ That the 
Revenue should never be so big as to destroy 
amity betwixt the king and us;’ and, ‘ that it 
is fit for us to keep something always in reserve 
to present his majesty with.’ ‘This looks tu me, 
of a strange nature, as if the house of com- 
mons were never to come here more. I know 
not how to comply with it. —. 

Sir Tho. Lce. I would do all things with 
decency. You have made an Order, ‘ that no 
more motions for Money shall be made this 
session.’ And if any gentleman can show a 
reason why you should retract your Order, and 
consider the king’s Speech, he says something 
to the purpose. ; 

Sir Lo. Littleton. Increasing the king’s 
Revenue 300,000/. per ann. ought to be direct- 
ly trom a motion arising from the king’s Speech 
in the house, before you go into a grand com- 
mittee. 

The Speaker. The reason of it is, the house 
avoids a question upon any thing of Money in 
the king’s Speech, bat it must arise from a 
motion in the house, referred to a grand com- 
mittee to consider, &c. : 

Mr. Swynfin. I desire, we may not make 
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j to-day, whether you will consider the several 
| things in the king’s Speech, or not. 1 am 
sorry the motion is made to us now froin the 
king, and au sorry we can give the country so 
_ little account of what we bave done already. 

We have complied with ail things at the open- 

ing of the session, and it is a most unusual 
| thing to have new demands for Money at the 

lntter end of a session. I know not any prcce- 
dent before of it. At the opening of the ses- 
sion, there was Money given for an Army by 
land, and a Navy by sea, for a French: War. 
And all the latter part of the session bas been 
spent im raising a great charge on the kingdom, 
for disbanding that Army ; and it will lie very 
hard upon the people. | 

Sir John Knight, Consider the poverty of 
the nation, and tall of rents; it is impossible 
we should grant what is desired. Here are 
Pensions upon the Revenue, and we must still 
supply it. 1 would have an act of parliament 
to annul therm all. At this rate we shall be 
Normans, and wear woodeuv shoes. I move, 
theretore, ‘ That there be no farther addition 
to the Crown Revenue, but tbat the Revenue 
may he better managed,’ Which will sufh- 
ciently do the business of the crown without 
addition. 

Lord Cavendish. There is no slavery like 
that under a form of law. This is so formi- 
dable a demand, in the king’s Speech, that the 
tirst iinpression I can make of it 1s, to remove 
those who advised the king to demand it, 
‘The king would be at ease, if his Revenue 
was,’ and as long as these ministers manage it, 
be never will; and I would have them removed. 
Our liberality has brought upon us the fears of 
Popery and arbitrary power. I would not 
have our sleeps disturbed with this demand in 
the kivg’s Speech; and whilst the house is 
full, I would see an end of these demands. 

Sir Francis Drake. Our Saviour was fol- 
lowed by a great many for the loaves, and so 
was the king’s father. Great sums are asked. 
Is it from without us, or within us ? Let us, 
however, get these men removed from the 
throne, that have endeavoured to break trust 
and confidence betwixt the king and us, 
They are uneasy with a parliament, and 
would have such a Revenue granted the king, 
that they may have nomore. No Englishinan 
can give this money demanded ; and I would 
give none. 

Mr. Booth. It is said ‘ that the Revenue 
cannot maintain the charge of the yovernment.’ 
If it be not enough, it 1s because there are so 
many privy seals; they are so numerous, and 
the Revenue is so ill managed ; and it is very 
hard that the nation should supply the defects 
of ill managemeot. The Speech tells you, 
‘That the Revenue is not so great as that of 
other princes.’ If it was so great as that of 
France, I fear it would be to make the king as 
absolute as the king of France. As to the 
princess of Orange’s Portion, I hope we shall 
not pay all the portions the’ king engages for. 


any longer delsy, but come to seme resolution | I hear there are great expences in lodging at 
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Whitehall, [the dutchess of Portsmouth.] Sull' Mr. Vaughan. By Williamson’s argument, 
fur mure expences. I move, therefore, ‘ That since the house does not willingly entertain 
we may give no farther addition to the king’s the motion now, &c. that is to say, it may be 
Revenue.’ : . ‘taken up again. Some are dissolving this bond 
. Sir Tho. Meres enumerates the king’s Re- betwixt the king and his people, by this. I 
venue, and the charges upon the people, now , could not think that there was so much guilt 
amounting to about two millions ; and here is ee any person in the kingdom, to make such 
w request of 300,000. for the king’s life, which, ! cfforts. You have had strange judgments in 
at seven years value, amounts to two millions ! | the Exchequer chamber, in the case of Bar- 
Pray put a question whether vou shall set a day | nardiston and Soames. Such Judges may be 
for this motion. Andi pray you will give a | prepared for judgments against you in the Ex- 
negative question. I will give a negative. chequer-chamber for what you do here, when 
Mr. Sucheverell. There is mure in this , these doors are shut. Vassalages hereafter 
question than in any [ ever heard, since I sat | will not be confined to particular tenures, but 
here. ‘The States of France yave the king : this will be throughout the whole nation. I 
power to raise money upon extraordinary oc- , have seen men rise from nothing, within these 
casions, ‘ ull their next meeting,’ and they | walls. And when they are task-masters within 
never met more. This sum is asked ‘ because ; these walls, they are task-masters to ruin the 
of the Algiers war ;’ and another reason is, | nation, with raising themselves. You have 
‘the king will give you 500,000/. per nonutin | but one more addition to your misfortune, and 
forthe Fleet.” And we gave 700,000/. per that is, to give this 300,000/. increase to the 
aun. foritin the Customs. Those that move ; Revenue. And Twill give my negative to it. 
you now for a Supply, I believe, intend not to | Sir Hon. Coventry. I rise only to speak to 
perpetuate it upow your land. Trade is already | the previous question. It is become a very 
overcharged, and where will they have it? | parliamentary thing, but a word sometimes 
Home Excise ; that way has lost them their | slips into it, that wakes a doubt. The word 
Jiberty in France. Just as the calculation was | now’ being not put in it, it may be a fortnight, 
made for the war, and disbanding the Army, ; ora month hence ; but if you please to leave 
and the Revenue demanded is calculated for | out the word ‘ now,’ then the question will be, 
an army of 20,000 men. I would ask any gen- |‘ Whether you will consider of the motion for 
tleman, whether he would make the Revenue | increasing the Revenue 300,000. per ann.’ 
so big, as there should be no use of a parlia- | Sir Jub Charlton. I move that you will give 
ment for supplying the king? And whethes | the ofhcers of the treasury time to make out, 
ever the ministers will calla parliament again, | whether the government cannot be supported 
should you grant sucha Revenue as is asked? | without this addition to the Revenue. The 
Consider this too; when we are upon any | king denies you no bills you present him, only 
good laws, we are prorogued, and can do no- | ‘ Je Roi s’avisera.’ And I would not have you 
thing but give Moncy. IT will trust the minis- | do any indecent thing to the king. [He was 
ters no more ; and will give my negative to in- | laughed at. 
creasing the Revenue 500,000/, more. Lhe Commons refuse the King an Additional 
Mr. Powle, 1 take this increase of the Re- | Revenue.] ‘The question being put, “ That 
venue to mnport no less than the change of the | the house will go into a grand commnitteé, to 
governinent. Either we ‘shall not need par- | consider of the motion for raising 300,000/. 
liaments any more, by good husbandry of the | per annum, for an additional Revenue to the 
crown, or else the crown must still have Aids, | king,” it passed in the negative, without a 
and the nation be not able to bear it. In the | division.* 
Revenue now, there are all the marks of su- | Dcbate on Members receiving Pensions.} Sit 
perfluity ; as Pensions on the Customs, and | Wm. Coventry said, I tnke ourselves to be 
other branches of the Revenue, besides | useful, not to say necessary, to the govern- 
80,000/. paid out of the exchequer for secret , ment, and ull those scandals aretaken away 
serrice, within these few months. And I have | from us, mentioned in a book, of receiving 
seen accounts in the Secretary’s Papers, for | pensions for our votes (which, it seems, has 
Intelligence, &c. that come not near up to that ; been thought fit to be amongst the advertise- 
sum. Now, we are required to inspect the ; ments in the Gazette, and a reward promised 
Revenue, &c. a most unreasonable thing, at | to the discoverer of the Author or Publisher),t 
the latter end of a session! 1 know not how | I say, since this is made public, till this scan- 
this Revenue can be granted, but upon a | dal be taken away, we cannot serve the nation | 
Home-Excise ; and then what use can there | —————$—$ 
be of so much revenue, but for keeping up the | * “ It was said, ‘ That there was a demand 
Army? T would have all men consider this ques- , for a Revenue, which would furnish the Court 
tion, of increasing the Revenue 300,000/. for ' so well; that there would be no more need of 
the whole fate of Parliaments depends upon it. | parliaments.’ The Court party thought such 8 
Mr. Sec. Williamson. Unless you acqui- | gift as this would make them useless, so the 
esce in the reason of giving this Revenue, 1 | thing was, upon one debate, rejected without 
would never press the louse beyond their | a division.” Burnet. 
temper. I am willing that, for this time, the | + This very curious Tract will be found in 
- thing be laid aside, the Appendix to the present volume, No. I. 
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: 1 
as we ought. ‘ Money,’ Solomon says, ‘ will| 10. If any have kept 
If a man be in} bers, and -at whose c 


blind the eyes of the wise.’ 

overty, he need not be ashamed of his ma- 
jesty’s bounty. IT say, he need not be ashamed 
of the bounty of his prince, But that man, 
whoever he be, that goes about to corrupt 
members of parliament for their votes, be he 
ever su great, should be ashamed of it. Ifa 
man be so base as to receive 500/. for his vote 
here, he, in time, will raise it up to 1500/. 
And that trick will be spoiled at last. If a 
man has been so transported by any pressures, 
let not the reputation of all your members he 
under scandals; else the very laws you make 
will not meet with that clear obedience they 
ought to have. I hope, theretore, that this 
house will do something in vindication of them- 
selves, the thing now being made Guzette- 
matter, in the facc of the whole world. Iam 
not a man prepared to prescribe you a me- 
thod to purge yourselves; but now that the 
jealousy has got so much strength as to be in 
print, and since it deserves the notice of the 
government, which has put it in print, seeing 
the ill fame of it has gotten abroad, I would 
have the good fame of our endeavouring to 
detect it get abroad likewise. 

Sir Tho, Clarges, The Auditor of the Re- 
ceipts of the Privy Seals can inform you, what 
mouney has been issucd out since May 1677, 
upon extraordinary occasions. 

Mr. Win. Harbord. Whoever attempts the 
enslaving, and making the legislative power 
subservient to any particular subject, 1s guilty 
of the greatest crime that can be. Therefore 
I will explain myself thus. I would have 
every gentleman of the house come to the 
table, and protest that he has reccived no re- 
ward for any thing he has done in parhament, 
or for giving his vote. Or if any gentleinan be 
in employment in the government, and has 
been put out of his place for giving his vote 
here according to his conscience, or has been 
threatened, thisis agreat crime. And I would 
have it as comprehensive as you can. 

. Whereupon several proposed these following 
‘Tests, &c. as they stood inclined to one party, 
or the other. aes 

1. “ Whether any members have received 
money to give their Votes, &c.? 2.- Whether 
any members have been turned out of their 
places for piving their Votes, &c.? 3. Whe- 
ther any members are guilty of Popery, and 
come notto the Sacrament, &c.? 4. Whe- 
ther any members have heen dealing with, or 
conversing with foreign ministers, or receiving 

“Money frum them, to forward any business re- 
lating to parliament? 5. Whether any mem- 
‘bers have received money: for giving counsel 


for any Bills depending in the house? 6. If 


any committees have received gratuities? 7. 
-If any members have solicited voices in any 
business depending in parliament? 8. If any 
Members have offered their service to any 
Breat persons to vote in parliament, and bave 

en refused? 9. If any members have re- 
Celved money for granting Protections, &c.? 


bene tables for Mem- 
arges, &c.? 11. How 
many members sit in the house out-lawed, be- 
fore judgment as well as after? 12. Enquiry 
to be made of those who gu to Conventicles. 
13. That a Test be given for discovery of the 
libel of the Catalogue of the Pensioners names, 
&c. who was the Author of it, and who pro- 
moted the dispersing, &c. ?” 

Of all these Articles it was proposed that 
every Member should purge himself; and a 


| Vote passed accordivgly, viz. Resolved, &e. 


“That an Account be taken, of what Pen- 
sions have been charged upon the Revenue ; 
and what Privy Seals have issued for Sccret 
Service, since May 1677: and that there be a 
Test concerning Bribery of Members for giving 
their Votes: and concerning Popery, and 
taking the Sacrament: and concerning con- 
versing with foreign Ministers, or transacting 
with them, in relation tu the proceedings of 
this house; and receiving money from them: 
and concerning such as have received any 
Money, as counsel for any bill depending in 
the house, or any reward fur being chairman 
of a committee: and concerning such as have 
solicited for voices, in any cause depending 
before the house: and concerning such as have 
offered their service to great persons to pive 
their Vote in parliament, and have been re- 
fused: and concerning such as keep public 
‘Tables ; and at whose charge; and concerning 
such as have taken Money for granting Pro- 
tections: aud that inquiry be made, how many 
members are outlawed, as well before as after 
judgment: and that there be an inquiry made 
of such members as have gone to Conventicles 
or mass.” But after it was thought that all 
was done and settled, and the house was 
about to rise, so many went away before a 
committee was appointed to draw up the said 
Tests, that the Court Party took advantage to 
put the question, Whether a Committee should 
be named, or no, which was carried in the ne- 
gative, 100 to 86, and so the thing ended*. 

Complaint against the Clerk.) June 19. 
Complaint was made, by several members, of 
the Clerk’s non Entry of the Enquiries yes- 
terday, concerning Moneys issued out by privy 
seals, and that he deserved to be turned out 
of his place for Ins misdemeanor. 

The Speaker. You meddle with what you 
have nothing to do with, in displacing the 
Clerk, he being a patent officer. 

Mr. Hampden. The clerk assistant is your 
own officer, and you may put him out, and dis- 
place hiin, upon misdemearor. 

Mr. Goldsborough, the clerk, was ordered 
tu give an account of the pasting of the leaves 
together, in the Journal of the year 1663, and 
defacing it. The other allegation against the 
clerk, of the not entering yesterday’s Order 


perfectly, was passed over with some reficc- 


tion on the clerk ; and he was ordered to pere | 
fect the Journal, oS ah 


PETE SCN ONE ETRE EE ELLIE ES TTT IO AE EE SNS S PNET ISI IRTI GIO? 


* Grey. 
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Sir Solomon Swale expelled.] A Letter was, 


sent from sir Solomon Swale to the Speaker, to 
excuse his receiving the Sacrament * till Sun- 
day sevennight, being prevented the last Sun- 
day, by reason there was no Sacrament at St. 
Martin’s Church, and after next Sunday come 
sevennight he hopes to be here to give his at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Wm. Harbord. This is a mere trick ; 
for Swale hopes by that time you will be up, 
and no farther enquiry be made after him. 
But I will take care to inform you of this 
trick. 

Mr. Williams. A certificate of his repairing 
to divine service, and hearing it orderly, ts a 
fair inducement to the Diocesan to certify. 
For the Order is nothing about receiving the 
Sacrament, only © his conformity,’ 3 James. 
And his ‘allegation about receiving the Sa- 
crament’ is an insignificant thing, to delay time 
only. 

The Speaker reads the Statute. ‘ He is to 
repair to his parish church where is the most 
of his abiding; and his receiving the Sacra- 
ment there shall undo the indictment.’ 

Lord Gorges. If Swale would have con- 
formed he might have conformed in all this 
time, and it 1s a contempt of your Order. 

Sic Lav. Meres. Since Swale has had two 
or three admonitions, for these five months 
last past that you have sat, and he has been 
convicted a year aud a half, there’s no farther 
forbearance can be, but you must do something 
with him. 

Mr. Daniel Finch. The not receiving the 
Sacrament does not disable Swale frum sitting 
in parliament, but the not taking the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy. 1 move, that, if 
before Munday he receive not the Sacrament, 
and take not the Oaths of Allegiance and Sn- 
premacy, he shall not be permitted to sit here ; 
and that a writ be sent out to chuse another 
member to serve in his place. 

Sir Robert Sawyer. A Popish Recusant con- 
vict cannot come near the king’s person, and, 
a fortiori, he cannot be of the vreat council of 
the nation. Whoever disables himself (as this 
case of Swale’s is) from his attendance in par- 
hament, you ought to discharge. And now 
you have fears and jealousics of Popery, to let 
such a man be one of you, that wilfully stands 
out of the church! You cannot answer it. I 
hope you will discharge him. . 

Then this question was put, and carried, viz. 
“ That whereas it appears to the house, that 
sir Solomon Swale is convicted of Popish Re- 
cusancy; and having been divers times called 
upon by this house to signify his conformity to 
the Church of England, which he hath not 
done, in pursuance to a peremptory order of 
this house; ordered, That the said sir S. Swale 
be discharged from the service of this house ; 
and that a new writ be issued out for the choice 


* By an Order of June 10, he had been re- 
quired to bring a Certificate by this day, of 
his conformity to the charch of England. 
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of another member to serve in his place, for 
the Borough of Aldborough, in the county of 
York.” 

The King’s Message for continuing the Army 
longer on foot.] June 20. The Lord Trea- 
surer, by his majesty’s command, acquainted 
the lords, ** That bis majcsty did yesterday re- 
ceive a letter from his ambassador at Nime- 
guen, sir Lionel Jenkins, dated the 15th of 
June, which gave him an account, that the- 
French ambassadors had declared to the Datch 
ambassadors there, that they would not void 
any one of the places they held in the Spanish 
Netherlands, till Sweden be effectually restored 
to the places taken from them; no, notwith- 
standing that the peace was already signed 
and ratified between them. ‘That upon this is 
arisen a ditiiculty on the side of the Spaniards, 
whetier they will accept of the French condi- 
tions. ‘iat M. Beverning, one of the States am- 
bussadors there, had thereupon earnestly en- 
quired of him, whether the Army of England 
was presently to be disbanded; because no- 
body could tell what end things would come 
to; for if France will keep all the places in 
the Netherlands filled with their traops, it is 
in vain that the States have taken so much 
pains about their Barrier; for they will have 
none, when all is done. And the said M. Be- 
verning was very anxious, till he did hear out 
of England, that the Army might not yet be 
disbauded.—That the Imperial ministers had 
been to visit him that day; and that their 
principal business was to learn what they 
could from him, in what state our Army was, 
things being in this doubtful condition,” 

The above was the same day communicated 
to the Commons, at a conference, and the 
lords delivered them a copy of the Message. 
The commons, after the conterence, had some 
debate upon the said Message, but did nothing 
thereupon; but Resolved, “ That a Message 
be sent to the lords, to remind them of the Bill 
for disbanding the Army.” 

The house then went into a committee of 
the whole house, and Resolved, ‘‘ That the 
new imnposts on Wines and Vinegar be granted 
to his majcsty for three years, from the 1st of 
Aug. next, upon such Wines and Vinegar as 
may now be legally imported.” 

The question being put, ‘* That the sum of 
200,000/. which was borrowed on the credit of 
the Excise, shall be charged on the Bill for 
impost on Wines,” it passed in the negative, 
179 to 168. 

Vote on the Supply.] June 21. Resolved, 
“ That a Supply, not exceeding 414,000/. 
shall be granted to his majesty, for paying off 
the extraordinary charge of the Navy and Ord- 
nance; and for paying the princess of Orange’s 
Portion; and for the repayment of the 200,000/. 
borrowed upon the credit of the additional Ex- 
cise. And that the people be charged with 
no more money this session of parliament.” 

Controversy between the Honses.] June 22. 
The lords believing it impossible to disband 
the Arnry by the days the commons named in 
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the Bill, changed the last of June to the 27th 
of July, for that part of the Army'in England; 
and for those abroad, they changed the time 
from the 24th of July to the 24th of August. 
And the Bill, with these amendments, being 
returned to the commons this day, they were 
on debate, disagreed to by the house. 

June 25. The commons at a conference 
gave several reasons for their not agreeing with 
the lords in the above Amendments. The 
main one was, ¢ It being a Bill of Money, they 
cannot allow their lordships any manner of 
power, to add, or diminish, to, or from it, &c.’ 
And they offered a Proviso, by way of expe- 
dient. 

The same day several ways were proposed 
for raising the said sum of 414,000/. as upon 
Buildings erected since 1656, upon new foun- 
dations, within ten miles of London, but this 
was rejected, 117 to 88; by the old way of 
Subsidy, &e. but at last it was concluded by 
Land Tax. The house grew so thin, that, 
upon a division for adjourning the debate the 
Ayes were but 74, and the Noes 71. 

June 26. The lords, at a Conference, gave 
several reasons for insisting on their Amend- 
ments to the Bill of disbanding, and for reject- 
ing the Proviso offered by the commons. But 
to all the amendments but one the commons 
disagreed, and adhered to their proviso. 

* June 28. The lords voted that they adhered 
to their Amendments, and disagreed to the 
Proviso. And the commons voted é contra. 

Vote on the Commons? Right of granting 
Money.] July 3. Tbe commons resolved, 
“ That all Aids and Supplies to his majesty in 
parliament, are the sole Bite of the commons ; 
and all Bills for the granting of any such Aids 
and Supplies ought to begin with the commons ; 
_ and that it is the undoubted and sole right of 


the commons to direct, limit, and appoint, in: 


such Bills, the ends, purposes, considerations, 
conditions, limitations, and qualifications of 
such Grants; which ought not to be changed 
by the house of lords.” . 

Lhe Money Bill passed.| The same day the 
commons resolved, “ That provision be made 
in the Bill now depending, for raising 414,000/. 
for raising 206,462/, 17s. 3d. for disbanding the 
Army ; and that they be racked together to be 
ingrossed in the same Bill.” And this expe- 
dient ended the controversy between the lords 
and commons, about the lords alteration of the 
times ot disbanding the Army, &c. in the Bill 
the commons sent up. And the former bill of 
disbanding the Army was laid aside. 

July 8. The grand Money Bill passed, and 
was entitled ‘ An Act for granting a Supply to 
his majesty of 619,388/. 11s. Od. for disband- 
ing the Army, and other uses.’ 

Lhe Parliament prorugued.} July 15. The 
house attended his majesty in the house of 
eae where the royal asseat was given to the 

oney Bill, and eight others; after which the 
Lord Chancellor made the following Speech : 

“« My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of cuunnons; His 


4 


majesty doth very graciously accept the service 
you have done him this session ; and is as well 
pleased with your worthy and dutiful carriage 
towards him, as with the noble and liberal 
present you have made him.—He doth now 
consider, that some recess is necessary for your 
health and refreshment after all your labours ; 
and he would be glad it might be for some 
longer time than his affairs at present will ad- 
mit: for his majesty doth not know how soon 
he may be engaged in a war; and when he 
shall be so, he is sure that he can by no means 
want the counsel and assistance of his parlia- 
ment; and therefore he hath resolved, never 
to put off this parliament too far from him.— 
For this cause, his maj. hath resolved to keep 
his parliament always in view, by making seve- 
ral, but very short, prorogations of it; but with 
an intention, however, that the parliament shall 
not sit till towards winter, unless his majesty’s 
pressing and important occasions shall call tor 
your advice sooner; and if they do so, his 
majesty will be sure to give timely notice 
thereof by his proclamation, to the end there 
may be a full appearance.—At this present, 
his majesty’s pleasure is, to prorogue this par- 


‘liament no further than till the first of August 


next; and this parliament is prorogued until 
the 1st of August next ensuing.” * 
Aug. 1, Both houses met, and were farther 
prorogued to August 29th; from thence 
to October 1st; and from thence to Octo- 

ber 21. 

PrincrpaL OccunRENEES DURING THE Re- 
cess—TuE Poritsh PLor—Oatrs’s Nar- 
RATIVE-—CoteMan’s LrrteErs——Gup- 
FREY’S Murper.] ‘ The English na- 

tion,” says Mr. Tlume, “ ever since the © 

fatal league with France, had entertained 
violent jealousies against the court; and the 
subsequent measures adopted by the king, 
had tended more to increase than cure 
the general prejudices. Some mysterious de- 
sign was stilt suspected in every enterprise and 
profession: arbitrary power and popery were 
apprehended as the scope of all projects: each 
breath or rumour made the people start with 
anxiety: their enemies, they thought, were in 
their very bosum, and had gotten possession of 
their sovereign’s confidence. While in this 
timorous, jealous disposition, the cry of a Pror 
all ona sudden struck their ears: they were 
wakened from their slumber; and like men 
affrightened and 1u the dark, took every figure 
for a spectre, ‘The terror of cach man became 
the source of terror to another, And an uni- 
versal panic being ditfused, reason and argu- 
ment, and common sense, and common hu- 
manity, lost all influence over them. From 
this disposition of men’s minds we are to ac- 


* “ Thus ended the 16th session of this par- 
liament; and thus England saw herself en- 
gaged in an expence of 600,000/. to pay an 
Army and Fleet, which certainly fad not been 
prepared to make war with France, or for the 
security of England.” HKapin., 


© 
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count for the progress of the Poprsu Prior, and 
the credit given to it; an event, which would 
otherwise appear prodigious and altogether in- 
explicable. —On the 12th of August, one Kir- 
by, a chemist, accosted the king, as he was 
walking in the park: ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ keep 
within the company: your enemies have a de- 
sign upon your hfe; and you may be shot in 
this very walk.’ Being asked the reason of 
these strange speeches, he said, that two men, 
called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to 
shoot the king, and sir George Wakeman, the 
queen’s physician, to poison him. This intel- 
ligence, he added, bad been communicated to 
him by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, 
he would introduce to his majesty. Tongue 
was a divine of the church of England; a 
man active, restless, full of projects, void of 
understanding. [Je brought papers to the 
king, which contained information of a plot, 
and were digested into forty-three articles. 
The king, not having leisure to peruse them, 
sent them to the treasurer, Danby, and order- 
ed the two informers to lay the business betore 
that ininister. Tongue confessed to Danby, 
that he himself had not drawn the papers, that 
they had been secretly thrust under his door and 
that, though he suspected, he did not certainly 
know, who was the author. After a few davs 
he returned, and told the treasurer, that his 
suspicions, he found, were just; and that the 
author of the intelligence, whom he had met 
twice or thrice in the street, had acknowledged 
the whole matter, and had giver: him a more 
particular account of the conspiracy, but de- 
sired that his name might be concealed, being 
apprehensive lest the papists should murder 
him.—The information was renewed with re- 
yard to Grove’s and Pickering’s intentions of 
shooting the king; and Tongue even pretended, 
that, at a particular time, they were to set out 
for Windsor with that intention, Orders were 
given for arresting them, as soon as they should 
appear in that place: but though this alarm 
was more than once renewed, some frivolous 
reasons were still found by Tongue, for their 
having delayed the journey. And the king 
concluded, both from these evasions, and from 
the mysterious, artificial manner of communi- 
cating the intelliyence, that the whole was an 
imposture.—Tongue came next to the trea- 
surer, and told him, that a pacquet of letters, 
written by jesuits concerncd in the plot, was 
that night to be put into the post-house for 
Windsor, directed to Bennifield, a jesuit, con- 
fessor to the duke. When this intelligence 
was conveyed to the king, he replied, that the 

acquet mentioned had a few hours before 
been brought to the duke ly Bennificld ; who 
said, that he suspected some bad design upon 
him, that the letters seerned to contain matters 
of a dangerous import, and that he knew them 
not to be the hand-writing of the persens 
whose names were subscribed to them, — This 
incident still further confirmed the king in his 
incredulity.—The matter had probably sleeped 


duke; who, hearing that priests and jesuits, 
and even his own confessor, haa been accused, 
was desirous that a thorough inquiry should be 
made by the council into the pretended con- 
spiracy. Kirby and Tongue were inquired af- 
ter, and were now found to be living in close 
connection with Titus Oates, the person who 
was said to have conveyed the first intelligence 
to Tongue. Oates affirined, that he had fallen 
under suspicion with the jesuits; that he had 
received three blows with a stick, and a box on 
the ear from the provincial of that order, for 
revealing their conspiracy: and that, over- 
hearing them speak of their intentions to pu- 
nish him more severely, he had withdrawn, 
and concealed himself. This man, in whose 
breast was lodged n sccret, involving the fate 
of kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain 
in auch necessity, that Kirby was obliged to 
supply him with daily bread; and it was a 
joyful surprise to him, when he heard that the 
council was at last disposed to take some no- 
tice of his intelligence. But as he expected 
more encouragement from the public, than 
from the king or his ministers, he thought pro- 
per, before he was presented to the council, to 
:40 with his two companions to sir Edmonsbury 
Godtrey, a noted and active justice of peace, 
and to give evidence before him of all the ar- 
ticles of the conspiracy. —The wonderful intel- 
ligence, which Oates conveyed both to God- 
frey and the council, and afterwards ‘to the 
parliament, was to this purpose.—The pope, 
he said, on examining the matter in the con- 
gregation de propaganda, had found himself 
entitled to the possession of England and Ire- 
land on account of the heresy of prince and 
people, and had accordingly assumed the so- 
vereignty of these kingdoms. This supreme 
power he had thought proper to delegate to 
the society of jesuits; and de Oliva, general of 
that order, in consequence of the papal grant, 
had exerted every act of regal authority, and 
particularly had supplied, by commissions un- 
der the seal of the society, all the chief ofh- 
ces, both civil and military. Lord Arundel 
was created chancellor, lord Powis treasurer, 
sir William Godolphin privy seal, Coleman se- 
cretary of state, Langhorne attorney general, 
lord Bellasis general of the papal army, lord 
Peters leutenant-general, lord Stafford pay- 
master; and inferior commissions, signed by 
the provincial of the jesuits, were distributed 
allover England. All the dignities too of the 
church were filled, and many of them with . 
Spaniards and other foreigners. The provin- 
cial had held a consult of the jesuits under his 
authority; where the king, i is they oppro- 
biously called the Black Bastard, was solemnly 
tried and condcmned as a heretic; and a ree 
solution taken to put him to death, Father le 
Shee (for so this great plotter and informer 
called father la Chaise, the noted confessor of 
the French king) had consigned in Loudon ten 
thousaud pounds to be paid to any man who 
should merit it by this assassination, A Spaue- 


for ever, bad it not been for the anxiety of the | ish provincial had expressed like liberality : 
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‘the prior of the Benedictines was willing to go 
the length of six thousand ; the Dominicans 
approved of the action; but pleaded poverty. 
Ten thousand pounds had been offered to sir 
George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, who 
demanded fifteen thousand, as a reward for so 
great a service: his demand was complied 
with; and five thousand had been paid him 
by advance. Lest this means should fuil, 
four Irish ruffans had been hired by the Je- 
suits at the rate of twenty guineas a piece, 
to stab the king at Windsor; and Cole- 
man, secretary to the late dutchess of York, 
had given the messenger, who carried them 
orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence. 
Grove and Pickering were also employed to 
shoot the king with silver bullets: the furiner 
was to receive the sum of fifteen bundred 
pounds ; the latter, being © pious man, was to 
be rewarded with thirty thousand masses, 
which, estimating masses at a shilling a-piece, 
amounted to alike value. Pickering would 
have executed his purpose, had not the flint at 
one tine dropped out of bis pistol, at another 
time the priming. Coniers, the Jesuit, had 
bought a knife at the price of ten shillings, 
which he thought was not dear, considering the 
ue for which he intended it, to wit, stab- 
pay the king, Letters of subscription were 
circulated among the catholics all over Eng- 
land to raise a sum for the same purpose. No 
less than fitty Jesuits had met in May Inst at 
the White-horse tavern, where it was unani- 
mously agreed to put the king to death. ‘This 
synod did afterwards, fur more convenience, 
‘divide themselves into many lesser cabals or 
‘companics ; and Oates was employed to carry 
notes and letters from one to another, all tend- 
ing to the same end, of murdering the king. 
He even carned, from one company to ano- 
ther,a paper, in which they formally expressed 
their resolution of executing that deed ; and it 
was regubarly subscribed by all of them. A 
wager of a hundred pounds was laid, and stakes 
made, that the king should eat no more Christ- 
mas pyes. ‘Tn short, it was determined, to use 
the expression of a Jesuit, thatifhe would not 
become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he should no 
longer be C. R. (Charles Rex). The great fire 
of London had been the work of the Jesuits, 
who had employed eighty or eighty-six persons 
for that purpose, and had expended seven hun- 
dred fire-balls; but they had a good return for 
their money, for they had been able to pilfer 
goods from the fire to the value of fourteen 
thousand pounds: the Jesuits had also raised 
another fireon St. Margaret’s Hill, whence 
they had stolen gnods to the value of two thou- 
‘sand pounds: another at Southwark: and it 
was determined in like manuer to burn all the 
chief cities in England. A paper model was 
already framed for the firing of London ; the 
‘stations were regularly marked out, where the 
‘several fires were to commence ; and the whole 
plan_ of operations was so concerted, that pre- 
cautions were taken by the Jesuits to vary their 


measures, according to the vanation of the 
VoL. IV, . 
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wind. Fire-balls were familiarly called among 
them Teuxbury tustard pills ; and were said 
to contain @& notable biting sauce. In the 
great fire, it had been determined to murder 
the king; but he had displayed such diligence 
and humanity in extinguishing the flames, that 
even the Jesuits relented, and spared lis life. 
Besides these assassinations and fires; insur- 
rections, rebellions, and massacres, were pro- 
jected by that religious order in all the three 
kingdoms. There were twenty thousand ca- 
tholics in London, who would rise in four and- 
twenty hours, or less ; and Jennison, a Jesuit, 
suid, that they might easily cut the throats ofa 
hundred thousand protestants. Eight thousand 
catholics had agreed to take arms in Scotland, 
Orinond was to be murdered by tour Jesuits; 
a general massacre of the Irish protestants was 
concerted; and forty thousand black bills were 
already provided for that purpose. Colemat 
had remitted two hundred thousand pounds to 
promote the rebcllion in Ireland ;: and the 
French king was to land a great army in that 
island. Poole, who wrote the Synopsis, was 
particularly marked out for assaysination ; us 
was also Dr. Stillingfleet, a controversial writer 
avainst the papists. Burnet tells us, that Oates 
paid him the same compliment. After all this 
havoc, the crown was to he offered to the duke, 
but on the following conditions ; that he-receive 
itasa gift from the pope; that he contirm all 
the papal commissions for offices and employ. 
ments ; that he ratify all past transactions, by 
pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers 
of his brother aud of the people ;. and that he 
consent tu the utter extirpation of the protes- 
tant religion, If he refuse these conditions, he 
himself was immediately to be poisoned or 
assassinated, ‘To pot James must go,’ ac- 
cording to the expression ascribed by Oates to 
the Jesuits.—Oates, the informer of this dread- 
ful plot, was himself the must intimous of 
mankind. He was the son of an anabaptist 
preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride ; but hav- 
ing taken orders in the church, he had heen 
settled ma small living by the duke of Nor- 
folk. He had been indicted for perjury; and 
by sume means had escaped. He was after- 
wards a chaplain on board the fleet ; whence 
he had been dismissed ou complaint of some 
unnatural practices, not fit tv be named. He 
then became a convert to the catholics ; 
but he afterwards boasted, that his conversion 
was a mere pretence, in order to get into their 
secrets nnd to betray them. He was sent over 
to the Jesuits’ college at St. Omer’s, and though 
above thirty years of age, he there lived some 
time among the students. He was dispatched 
onan errand to Spain; and thence returned to 
St. Omer’s; where the Jesufts, heartily ured of 
their convert, at last dismissed him trom their 
seminary. It is likely, that, from resentment 
of this usage, as well as from want and indi- 
gence, he was induced, in combination with 
Tongue, to contrive that plot, of which he ac- 
cused the catbulics.—This abandoned man, 
aires examined before the council, betrayed his 
3 
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impostures in such a manner, as would have 
utterly discredited the most consistent story, 
and the most reputable evidence. While in 
_ Spain, he bad been carned, he said, to don 
Jolin, who promised great assistance to the ex- 
ecution of the catholic designs. The king 
asked him, what sort of a man don John was : 
he answered, a tall lean man; directly con- 
trary to truth, as the king well knew. He 
totally mistook the situation of the Jesuits’ 
college at Paris. Though he pretended great 
mitimacies with Coleman, he knew hin not, 
when placed very near him ; and had no other 
excuse than that his sight was bad in candle- 
light. He fell into like mistakes with regard 
to Wakeman.—Notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, great attention was paid to Oates’s evi- 
dence, and the plot hecame very soon the 
subject of conversation, andeven the object of 
terror to the people. The violent animosity, 
which had been excited against the catholics 
in general, made the public swallow the grossest 
absurdities when they accompanied an ac- 
cusation of those religionists : and the more 
diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better 
it suited the tremendous idea entertained of a 
Jesuit. Danby likewise, whustood in opposition 
to the Freuch and catholic interest at court, 
was willing to encourage every story, which 
might serve to discredit that party. By his 
suygestion, when a warrant was signed for ar- 
resung Coleman, there was inserted a clause 
fur seizing his papers; a circumstance at- 
tended with the most important consequences. 
Coleman partly on his own account, paitly by 
orders from the duke, had been engaged in a 
correspondence with tather la Chaise, with the 
pope’s nuncw at Brussels, and with other ca- 
tholics abroad; and being hiuself'a fiery zealot, 
busy and sanguine, the expressiuns in his let- 
ters often betrayed great violcnce and indis- 
cretion. His correspondence, during the years 
1674, 1675, and part of 1676,° was seized, 
and contained many extraordinary passages. 
In particular he said to la Chaise, ‘ We have 
© here a mighty work upon our hands, no Icss 
‘than the conversion of three kingdoms, and 
* by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pes- 
‘tilent heresy, which has along time domi- 
‘neered over a great part of this northern 
‘world. There were never such hopes of 
* success, since the days of queen Mary, as 
* now in ourdays. God has given us a prince,’ 
meaning the duke, ‘who is become (inay I 
‘say a miracle) zeslaus of being the author 
‘and instrument of so glorious a work; but 
‘the opposition we are sure to meet with is 
‘ also like to be great: so that it imports us to 
* vet all the aid and assistance we can.” In ano- 
ther letter he said, ‘I can scarce betieve my- 
‘ selt awake, or the thing real, when I think of 
‘a prince in such an age as we live in, con- 
‘ verted to such a degree of zeal and piety, as 
* not to regard any thing in the world in com- 
* parison of God’s Almighty glory, the salvation 


* See Appendix, No. viii. 
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‘ of his own soul, and the conversion of our poor 
‘kingdom.’ In other passages the interests of 
the crown of England, those of the French 
king, and those of the cathulic religion, are 
spoken of as inseparable. The duke is also 
suid to have connected his interests unaltera- 
bly with those of Lewis. The king himself, he 
alhrms, is always inclined to favour the catho- 
lics, when he may do it without hazard, ‘ Mo- 
‘nev,’ Coleman adds, ‘ cannot fail of persuad- 
‘ing the king to any thing. There is nothing 
‘it cannot make him do, were it ever so much 
‘to his prejudice, It has such an absolute 
‘power over him, that he cannot resist it. 
‘ Logic, built upon money, has in our court 
‘more powerful charms than any other sort of 
‘argument.’ For these reasons, he proposed 
to father la Chaise, that the French king should 
remit the sum of $00,000/. on condition that 
the parliament be dissolved; a measure to 
which, he affirmed, the king was, of himsel!, 
suthciently inclined, were it not for his mote 
of obtaining nromey from that assembly. The 
parliament, he said, bad already constrained 
the king to ‘make peace with Holland, con- 
trary to the interests of the catholic religion, 

of his most christian majesty: and if they 
should meet again, they would surely engage 
him farther, even to the making of war agaist 
France. It appears also from the same let- 
ters, that the assembling of the parliament so 
late as April in the year 1675, had been pro- 
cured by the intrigues of the catholic and 
French party, who thereby intended. to show 
the Dutch and their confederates, that they 
could expect no assistance from England.— 
When the contents of these letters were pub- 
licly known, they diffused the panic, with 

which the nation began already to be seized 
on account of the popish plot. Men reasoned 
more from their fears and their passions than 
from the evidence before them. It is certain, 
that the restless and enterprising ne of the 
catholic church, particularly of the Jesuits, 
merits attention, and is, in some degree, dan- 
gerous to every other communion. Such zeal 
of proselytism actuates that sect, that its uns- 
sionaries have penetrated into every navion 0 

the globe ; and, in one sense, there is a PoPis# 
PLor perpetually carrying on against all states, 
protestant, pagan, and mahometao. It 1s 
likewise very probable, that the conversion ot 
the duke, and the favour of the king, bad 1n- 
spired the catholic priests with new hopes of 
recovering in these islands their Jost dominion, 
and gave tresh vigour to that intemperate zeal 
by which they are commonly actuated.—T heir 
first aim was to obtain a toleration; and such 
was the evidence, they believed, of their theo- 
logical tenets, tuat, could they but procure 
entire liberty, they must infallibly in time open 
the eyes of the people. After they had con- 
verted considerable numbers, they might be 
enabled, they. hoped, to reinstate themselves 
in full authority, and entirely to suppress tbat 


heresy, with which the kingdom had so long 


been affected. Though these dangers to the 
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protestant religion were distant, it was justly 
the object of great concern to find that the 
heir of the crown was so blinded with bigotry, 
and so deeply engaged in foreign interest : and 
that the king himself had been prevailed on, 
from low interest, to hearken to bi dangerous 
insinuations. Very bad consequences might 
ensue from such perverse habits and attach- 
‘ments: nor could the nation and parliament 
guard against them with too anxious a precau- 
tion. But that the Roman pontiff could hope 
to assuine the sovercignty of these kingdoms ; 
‘a project which, even during the darkness of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, would have 
appeared chimerical : that he should delegate 
this authority to the Jesuits; that order in the 
Romish Caurch, which was the most hated ; 
that a massacre could be attempted of the 

rotestants, who surpassed the catholics a 
Fuadred fold, and were invested with the 
‘whole authority of the state: that the king 
himself was to be assassinated, and even the- 
duke, the only support of their party: these 
were such absurdities as no human testimony 
was sufficient to prove; much less the evidence 
of one man, who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himself every moment 
from falling into the grossest inconsistencies. 
_ Did such intelligence deserve even so much 
attention as to be refuted, it would appear, 
that Coleman’s letters were sufficient alone to 
destroy all its credit. For how could so long 
a train of correspondence be carried on, by a 
man so much trusted by the party ; and yct 
no traces of insurrections, if really intended, 
of fires, massacres, assassinations, invasions, 
be ever discovered in any single passage of 
these letters? But all such reflections, and 
many more, equally obvious, were vainly em- 
bw da against that general prepossession with 
with which the nation was seized. QOates’s 
‘plot and Coleman's were universally confound- 
ed together: and the evidence of the latter 
being unquestionable, the belief of the foriner, 
aided by the passions of hatred and of terror, 
took possession of the whole people.—There 
was danger, however, lest time might open the 
eyes of the public (17th Oct.); when the murder 
of Godfrey completed the gencral delusion, and 
rendered the prejudices of the nation absolutely 
incurable. This inagistrate had been missing 
some days; and after much search, and many 
surmises, his body was found lying in a ditch at 
Primrose-hill; the marks of strangling were 
thought to appear about his neck, and some 
contusions on his breast: his own sword was 
sticking in the body; but as ,no considerable 
quantity of blood ensued on drawing it, it was 
concluded, that it had been thrust in after his 
death, and that he had not killed himself: he 
had rings on his fingers, and money in his poc- 
ket: it was therefore inferred, that he had not 
fallen into the hands of robbers. Without far- 
ther reasoning, the cry rose, that he had been 
assassinated by the papists, on account of his 
taking Oates’s evidence. 


present, were surely ill fitted 


This clamour was | Godfrey 
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belief. The panic spread itself on every side 
with infinite rapidity; and all men, astonished 
with fear, and animated with rage, saw im 
Godfrey's fate all the horrible designs ascribed 
to the catholics; and no farther doubt re- 
mained of Oates’s veracity. The voice of the 
nation united against that hated sect; and, 
notwithstanding that the bloody conspiracy was 
supposed to Le now detected, nen could scarcely 
he persuaded that their lives were yet in safety. 
Each hour teemed with new rumours and sur- 
mises. Invasions from abroad, insurrections 
at home, even private murders and poisonings, 
were apprehended. ‘lo deny the reality of 
the plot, was to be an accomplice: to hesi- 
tate was criminal: Royalist, Republican ; 
Churchman, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all 
parties concurred in the illusion. The city 
prepared for its defence, ns if the enemy were 
at its gates: the chains and posts were put up: 


and it was a noted saying at that time of sir 


Thomas Playcr, the chamberlain, that, were 
it nat for these precautions, all the citizens 
might rise next morning with their throats cut. 
—In order to propagate the popular frenzy, 
several artifices were employed, The dead 
body of Godtrey was carried into the city, at- 
tended by vast moltitudes. It was publicly 
exposed in the streets, and viewed by all ranks 
of men; and every one, who saw it, went 
away inflamed, as well by the mutoal conta- 
gion of sentiments, as by the disinal spectacle 
itself, The funeral pomp was celebrated with 
great parade. The corpse was conducted 
through the chief streets of the city: seventy- 
two clergymen marched before: above a thoo- 
sand persons of distinction followed after: and 
at the funeral-sermon two able hodied divines 
mounted the pulpit, and stuod on each side of 
the preacher, lest, in paying the last duties to 
this unhappy magistrate, he should, before the 
whole people, be murdered by the papiste.— 
In this disposition of the nation, reason could 
no more be heard than a whisper in the midst 
of the most violent hurricane. Even at pre- 
sent, Godfrey’s murder can scarcely, upon any 
system, be rationally accounted fur. That he 
was assassinated by the catholics seems utterly 
improbable. ‘These religionists could not bc 
engaged to commit that crime from policy, m 
order to deter other magistrates from acting 
against them. Godfrey’s fate was no-wise ca- 
pable of producing that effect, unless 1t were 
publicly known that the catholics were his 
murderers: an opinion which, it was easy to 
foresee, must prove the ruin of their party. 
Besides, how many tmagistrates, during more 
than a century, had acted in the most violent 
manner against the catholics, without its being 
ever suspected that any one had Leen cut off 
by assassination? Such jealous times as the 
for beginning 
these dangerous experiments. Shall we there- 
fore say, that the catholics were pushed on, 
not by policy, but by blind revenge agninst 
? But Godfrey had given them little 


quickly propagatéd, and inet with universal | or-no occasion of offence.in tuking Oates'’s 
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evidence. 
belonging to his othce; nor could he, or any 
man in his stauicn, possibly refuse it. In the 
rest of his conduct, he lived on good terms 
with the catholics, and was far from distin- 
guishing himself by his severity against that 
sect. Itis even certain, that he had contract- 
ed ‘an intimacy with Coleman, and took care 
to inform his triend of the danger to which, by 
reason of Oates’s evidence, he was at present 
exposed.—Thicre are soine writers, who find- 
Ing it impossible to account for Godfrey's mnur- 
der by the machinations of the catholics, have 
recourse to the upposite supposition. They 
Jay hold of that obvious presumption, that 
those commit the crime who reap advantage 
by it; and they atirm that it was Shaftesbury, 
and the heads of the popular party, who per- 
petrated that deed, in order to throw the 
odium of it on the papists. If this supposition 
be received, it must also be admitted, that the 
whole plot was the contrivance of those politi- 
cians; and that Oates acted altogether under 
their direction, But it appears that Oates, 
dreading probably the opposition of powerful 
enemies, had very anxiously acquitted the 
duke, Danby, Ormond, and all the ministry; 
persons who were certainly the most obnoxi- 
ous to the popularleaders. Besides, the whole 
texture of the plot contains such low absurdity, 
that it is impossible to have been the inven- 
tion of any man of sense or education, It is 
true, the more monstrous and bornble the con- 
Spiracy, the better was it fitted to terrify, and 
theuce to convince, the populace: but this ef- 
fect, we may satcly say, no one could befure- 
hand have expected; and a fool was in this 
case nore likcly to succced than a wise man. 
Had Shaftesbury laid the plan of a popish 
conspiracy, he bad probably rendered it inode- 
rate, consistent, credible; and, on that very 
account, had never met with the prodigious 
success, with which Oates’s tremendous fictions 
were attendecd.—We must, therefore, be con- 
tented to remain for ever ignorant of the ac- 
tors in Godfrey’s murder; and only pronounce 
in general, that that event, in all likelihood, 
had no connection, one way or other, with the 
-popish plot. Any man, especially so active a 
mnagistrate as Godfrey, might, in such a city as 
London, have many enemies, of whom his 
friends and family had no suspicion. He was 
a melancholy man; and there is some reason, 
notwithstanding the pretended appearances to 
the contrary, to suspect that he fell by his own 
hands. The affair was never examined with 
tranquillity, or even with common sense, 
during the time ; and it is impossible for us, at 
this distance, certainly to account for it.—No 
one.doubted but the papists had assassinated 
Godlrey ; but still the particular actors were 
unknown. A proclamation was issued by the 
king, offering a pardon and a reward of five 
hundred pounds to apy one who should disco- 
ver them. As it was afterwards surmised, that 
the terror of a like assassination would prevent 
discovery, a new proclamation was issued, pro- 


His part was merely an act of form, ! 
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mising absolute protection to anv one who should 
reveal the secret. Thus were indemnity. mo- 
ney, and security, offered to the fairest bidder: 
and no one nceded to fear, during the present 
tury uf the people, that his evidence would un- 
dergo too sevcre a scrutiny. While the na- 
tion was in this ferment, the parliament was 
assembled.” \ 


SEVENTEENTH SrsstonN OF THE Srconn Par- 
LIAMENT. 


The King's Speech on opening the Session.} 
Oct. 21. ‘The parliament met, and his ma- 
jesty opened the session with the following 
Speech tu both houses : 

«© My Lords and Geatlemen; I have thought 
the time very long since we parted last; and 
would not have deferred your mecting hy so 
many prorogations, if I could well have met 
you sooner, The part which I have had this 
summer in the preservation of our neighbours, 
and the well-securing what was left of Flanders, 
is sufficiently known and acknowledged by all 
that are abroad: ‘and though for this cause [ 
have becn obliged to keep up my troops (with- 
out which our neighbours had absolutely de- 
spaired); yet both the honour and interest of 
the nation have been so far improved by it, 
that Lam confident no man here would repine 
at it, or think the money raised for their dis- 
banding to have been ill employed in their 
continuance; and I do assure you, I am so 
much more out of purse for the service, that I 
do expect you should supply it.—How far it 
may be necessary (considering the present 
state of Christendom) to reduce the land and 
sea forces, or to what degree, is worthy ef all 
our serious considerations.—I now intend to 
acquaint you (as I shall always do with any 
thing that concerns me), that I have been in- 
turmed of a Design against my person by the 
Jesuits ;* of which I shall forbear any opinion, 
a5 Sig ee ee ees 

* It may be proper briefly to repeat, that on 
Sept. 28, Titus Oates had given information, 
betore the Council, of many discourses he had 
heard among the Jesuits, of their design to kill 
the king, naming persons, places, and times al- 
most without number; upon which many Je- 
suits were seized that night and the next day ; 
and in particular, having accused Coleman, 
the Duke’s Secretary, of a strict correspondence 
with Father le Chaise, the French king’s Con- 
fessor, adding, * that he was acquainted with 
all their designs,’ Coleman was immediately 
apprehended, and from his letters, which were 
seized and examined, the story gained great 
confirmation. Add to this, that sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, an eminent Justice of Peace, 
who had attested Qates’s Depositions, was 
found, on Oct. 17, with his own sword thrust 
through his body, in a ditch near Primrose- 
hill, in the way to Hampstead, having been 
missing ever since the 12th, And as it bad 
been taken fur granted that Coleman's Papers 
confirmed every thing that Oates had sword, 
so it was no sooner known that Godfrcy was 
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lest I may seem to say too much, or too little : 
“put L will leave the matter to the law ;* and, 
in the mean time, will take as much care as | 
can to prevent all manner of practices by that 
sort of men, and of others tov, whe have been 
tampering in a high degree by foreizners, and 
cootriving how to intruduce Popery amongst 
us.—I shall conclude with the recommending 
to you my other concerns. | have been under 
great disappointwents by the defect of the Poll 
Bil. My Revenuc is under great Anticipa- 
tions, and at the best was never equal to the 
constant and necessary expence of the govern- 
nent, whereof I intend to have the whole state 
laid before you; and require you to look into 
it, and consider of it with that duty and affec- 
tion which I am sure I shall always find trom 
ou.—The rest I leave to the Chancellor.” 

The Lord Chancellor Finch's Speech.} Then 
the Lord Chancellor nade the following Speech: 
“¢ My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; How 
mnuch the king relies upon the advice and-as- 
sistance of his parliament, how necessary he 
accounts it to him, avd how safe he thinks himn- 
self in it, is evident by this, that he hath not 
suffered you all this year to be out of his reach; 
but hath continued you from time to time, by 
a succession of little and short prorogations ; 
and without all peradventure we had sooner 
met, if it had been possible fur us to take night 
measures here, without a full knowledge of the 
state and condition of our neiyhbours.—The 
close and period of the last Session is very me- 
morable ; for it nay seem perhaps to sume to 
have ended with very different, if not contrary, 
cou nsdéls and supplies, tending both to war and 
peace; but vet they who look more nearly into 
the matter shall find, that this incertainty pro- 
ceeded not from any unsteadiness at home, 


killed, than hy the general voice the Papists 
were charged with the murder; for the disco- 
very of which a reward of 500/. was offered by 
Proclamation on October 20, the day before 
the parliament reassembled. 

* «The king, knowing the disaffection of the 
commons, was resolved, if possible, to prevent 
this atfair from coming before them: he feared, 
very justly, that they would examine into the 
bottom of this Plot, and, under a pretence of 
taking care of his person, discover many things 
which were yet to he concealed. For this pur- 
pe he expressly commanded the earl ot Dan- 

Y not to acquaint the two houses with what 
had passed through bis hands, and resolved so 
to order it, that every thing concerning the 
Plot should be left to the law, in the belief 
that ic would be much easier for him to manage 
the Judges than the parliament.- But the earl 
of Danby broke all his measures, by commu- 
cating, the very first day, Oates’s Narrative 
to the commons, The king was highly pro- 
Voked with a procedure so contrary to his or- 
ders and designs, and gave him a severe repri- 
mand; but the thing was without remedy.” 

pin, 


” 


but from the mutability of affairs abroad, every 
week almost producing several and contrary 
appearances.—The same incertainties of coun- 
sels and events abroad continued for the most 
part of the summer. One while the parties, 
exhausted by the war, seemed to he willing to 
acccpt any peace their enemies would give ; 
and there wanted not those among them who 
nade use of the impatience of their people to 
necessitate them to it.—Another while the 
performance of the conditions offered became 
so doubted, and was at last explained ina 
manner so vastly different from the first pro- 
posals, that ‘despair begot new resolutions of 
continuing the war.—In the midst of these 
miserable perplexities and confusions, his maj, 
was daily solicited, -with the highest impore 
tunities and the most earnest supplications 
that were possible, not to disband the troops 
he had raised; and not only so, but that he 
would still continue to send over more and 
more of hi: troops, and to augment the forces 
which be had already abroad. They did 
as good as tell him plainly, That it was 
from the reputation of his alliance, that any 
overtures of peace had been made at all; and 
that it was from the continuance of his arms 
that any fair performance could be expected, 
—They prayed his maj. to consider, That if he 
thought it expedient to obtain some kind of 
respite, or breathing-time, for the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, or to secure any kind of frontier 
or barrier between thein and their too pow- 
erful neighbours ; all this, and more, very much 
inore, perhaps no less than the safety of . 
Christendom, would entircly depend upon his 
majesty’s preserving hinmsclf in that consider- 
able posture both by sea and land wherein he 
then was.—There was no resisting such re- 
peated intercessions ; and though his maj. saw. 
well enough that his complying with these de- 
sires would engage him in an expence far be- 
yond what he was the: provided for, yet he- 
could not possibly declinethe charge, nor refuse 
to undergo the dithculues. And now, whatever 
the cost of all this may amount to, yet neither 
his maj. nor his people will have any cause 
to repent it, when they shall consider, that it 
hath already produced such great and good ef- 
fects to his majcsty’s allies, and so much honour 
to the whole nation ; that whatsoever 1s saved 
of Flanders, is now acknowledged by all the 
world to be wholly duc to ns majesty’s inter- 
position.—<and though the peace, which since 
hath followed, be very tar from such a peace 
as bis maj. could have wished, yet it is such a 
peace as his neighbours were resolved to have. 
No obligations they lay under to insist upon a 
better peace, no conjunction with his majesty, 
no, nor the offers to declare war on their be- 
halts if they desired it, could prevail with them, 
or keep them from being wrought upon by the 
ill acts of those who first raised unreasonable 
jealousies amougst them, and then caused them 
to precipitate themselves into a peace.—Thus 
you see at once, not only the necessity which 
his matesty had to continue bis troops in pay, 
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but likewise the benefits and advantages which 
have come of it.—Let no man wonder then, if 
the Money given toward this Disbanding have 
been applied toward the payment of the Army 
as far as it would go: there needs no excuse 
for that which was inevitable. © The provision 
which was made for paying off the Army went 
no further than tll the last of June fur part, 
and the last of August for the rest: but the 
Fleet was provided for only tll the Sth of 
June; so that the continuation of the Fleet 
aod Army from that time was wholly upon his 
majesty’s charge.—And as this was an expence 
so absolutely necessary to our own interest, in 
the preservation of our neighbours, that his 
maj. could not with any honour or safety to 
himselt have avoided it: so the service which 
hath been done by this means to a great part 
of Christendom is so universally acknowledged, 
that you cannot but be well pleased to have 
pont share in the honour of it, and witl be wil- 

ing to defray the rest of the charge, which 
hath far exceeded all that was given by that 
Act.—And his maj. hath found himself in 
pee streights than be could have imagined, 

y the unexpected deficiency of the Poll Bill; 
for whercas it was made a fund of credit for 
$00,000/. besides a further credit for Stores, 
the product of that Act hath fallen so strange- 
ly short of what the parliament expected from 
it, that it hath not raised that sum of money, 
by a great deal, which was allowed to be bor- 
rowed upon it; and by this means, they who 
have furnished Stores upon the credit of that 
Act will be in danger to be very great losers, 
unless you are pleased to take some care of 
them.—Thus you have shortly an Account of 
what hath becn doing Abroad, and the Charge 
of it: itis now high time to Jook a little near- 
er Home; and surely, in that state of things 
to which they are now reduced, it is visible 
and plain enough what must be our business 
for the time to come. First, we must look 
to ourselves, and provide for our own safety; 
for that which the Coufederates acknowledge 
with thanks, we may be sure bath a quite di- 
ferent resentment in other places. Aud, in 
order to this, care must be taken 80 to 
strengthen ourselves, both at home and abroad, 
that they who sce us in a firm and well-settled 
estate may have no hopes to surprize, nor 
any temptation to make an attempt upon us. 
—And herein it will be necessary to take no- 
tice of what his maj. recommended to you, and 
to weigh very well the importance of reducing 
the Sea and Land Forces, and the conse- 
quences which may attend such a reducement; 
ie this be assured, that nothing in the world 
would more graufy our enemies, than to sce 
us afraid of maintaining ourselves in a posture 
of defence, which is the only posture they are 
afraid to find us in.—And that the fears of 
Popery may not too much disquiet you, be 
pleased to consider, that you have one security 
more; since that which was always the interest 
of his majesty’s honour and conscience is now 
become the interest of his person too, to pro- 


tect the Protestant Religion, and tu prevent 
the swarming of Seminary Priests; for his maj. 
hath told you, that he hath lately received in- 
formation of Designs against his own life by 
the Jesuits; and though he doth in no sort 
preyudge the persons accused, yet the strict 
enquiry into this matter hath been a means to 
discover so many otier uowarrantable prac- 
tices of theirs, that his maj. hath reason to 
look to them.—Nor are these kind of men the 
only factors for Rome; but there are found 
ainong the laity also some, who have made 
themselves agitators to promote the interests 
of a foreign religion, who meddle with matters 
of state and parliament, atid carry on their 
pernicious designs by a most dangerous cor- 
respondency with foreign nations. —W haz kind 
of process the proof will bear, and to how high 
a pa the extent and nature of these crrmes 
will rise, is under consideration, and will be 
fully left to the course of law.—In the next 
place, let us carefully avoid all Differences 
amongst ourselves, all manner of clashing about 
Jurisdictions, and all disputes of such a natore 
as can never end in any accommodation ; for 
this is still what our enemies would wish, who 
would be glad to sce us ruined, withouc their 
being at the charge of it.—And therefore we 
inust now above all! other times labour to shew 
the world the most effectual significauions of 
our loyalty and duty that we are able to ex- 
press; for nothing in the world can more dis- 
courage our enemies, as on the contrary no- 
thing does or can so ripen a nation fur destruc- 
tion, as to be observed to distrust their own go- 
vernment. Be pleased then now to take oc- 
casion to manifest such a zeal for the govern- 
ment, as to look into the state of that Revenue 
which should support the constant and neces- 
sary Charge of it, and to sce that it be made 
equal to it. There are many motives te obhge 
us to this inspection, First, you see, the king 
expects it; and then again you cannot but see 
that nothing is, or can be, of a more public 
consideration, than to support the dignity of 
the crown, which is in truth the dignity of 
the nation : besides, it is unsafe, as well as dis- 
honourable, that the king’s Revenue should 
fall short of his most necessary and most un- 
avoidable Expences.—And, if upon a due exa- 
inmMation, it shall be made appear to you, that 
though there had been no diminution of the 
Customs, yet no thrift or conduct in the world 
could ever make the Revenue able to answer 
the certain Charge of the government, much 
less to discharge those Anticipations which lie 
heavy upon it; how can it be possible for it to 
supply those contingencies which happen even 
in times of peace, and which can never be 
brought under any regulation or establishicent ? 
—You may be sure, a great and generous 
prince would he glad, by good managery, to 
have wherewithal to exercise his royal Lounty. 
But our neighbours have fuund a way to pre- 
vent all that: for their vast preparauions put 
his maj. upon a vast expence, to preserve him- 
self and us.—My Lerds and Gentlemen ; You 
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now find the king involved in difficulties as 
great, and without your assistance as insuper- 
able, as ever any government did labour under. 
Aud yet bis maj. doth not think that there need 
many words to bespeak your zeal and industry 
iu his service ; for the things themselves uaw 
speak, and speak aloud. The public and the 
private interest do both ag the same 
things; and are, and ought to be, mighty in 
persuasion. Ifthe honour and safety of your 
country, and, which is next to that, the concerns 
of your own families and posteritics, cannot 
awaken your utmost care to preserve that govt. 


which only can preserve you and yours, all | 


other discourses wil! be to no purpose. There 
can be no difficulues at all to them who take 
delight in serving of the king and their coun- 
try, and love the occasions of shewing it. Such 
are all here: but though the king have had for 
many years a large and full experience of your 
duty, yet there uever wasa time like this to 
try your affections. There is so strange acon- 
curreuce of ill accidents at this time, that it is 
not ta be wondered at, if some very honest 
and good men begin to have troubled and 
thoughtful hearts; yet that which is infinitely 
to be lamented is, that malicious men too begin 
to work upon this occasion, and are in no small] 
hopes to raise a storin that nothing shall be 
able to allay. If you can rescue the king’s 
atfairs from such a tempest as this ; if you can 
weather this storin, and steer the vessel into 
harbour; if yon can find a way to quiet the 
apprehensions of those who mean well, without 
_ beimg carried away by the passions of others 
who mean ill; if you can prevent the designs 
of thuse without doors, who study nothing else 
but how to distract your counsels, and to dis- 
turb all your proceedings : then you will have 
performed as great and as seasonable a piece of 
service to the king, as ever he stood in need of. 
—And when the world shall see, that nothing 
hath been able to disappoint the king of the 
assistance he had reason to hope from this ses- 
sion, but that there 1s a right understanding 
between the king and his parliament, and that 
again strengthened and increased by new evi- 
dences of your duty and affection, and raised 
above all possibility of being interrupted ; then 
shall the king be possessed of that true glory, 


which others vainly pursue, the glory of reign-- 


ing in the hearts of his people ; then shall the 
people be possessed of as much coy as this 
world is capable of ; and you shall have the 

erpetual honour and satisfaction of having 
bees the means to procure so much solid and 
lasting good to your country, as the establish- 
ment of the peace and tranquillity of this king- 
dom, and consequently of all his majesty’s 
dominions.” 

Address of both Houses for a solemn Fust.] 
The first Resolves of the house of commons 
were, That a committce be appointed to con- 
sider of Ways and Means for the preservation 
ef bis majesty’s person: That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, for re- 
moving Popish Recusants from London ; and 


that a Committee be appointed to enquire into 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's Murder ; as like- 
wise into the Plot. The same day the 
house agreed with the lords in an Address to 
his majesty, to appoint a solemn Fast ; which 
was to the following effect : “ That Information 
had been given of a horrible Desivn against 
his sacred life, and being very sensible of the 
fatal consequences of such an attempt, and of 
the dangers of the subversion of the Protes- 
tant Religion and governinent of this realm, 
they humbly beseech his majesty, that a solemn 
day of Fasting and Humiliation may be ap- 
pointed, to implore the mercy and protection 
of Almighty God to his majesty’s royal person, 
and in him to ail his Joyal subjects ; and to 
pray that God will bring to light, more and 
more, all secret machinations against his mas 
jesty and the whole kingdom.” All which was 
accordingly done hy Proclamation dated the 
25th of October, requiring, that Wednesday 
the 13th of November should be kept fora 
general Fast. On the 24th both Houses again 
agreed on another Address, and, 

Address concerning Popish Recusants.} Oct. 
26. Both houses presented the following 
Address to the king : 

“© We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons in parliament assembled, having 
taken into our serious consideration the bloody 
and traiterous Designs of Popish Recusants, 
against your majesty’s sacred person and go- 
vernment, and the Protestant Religion, where- 
with your maj. hath been graciously pleased to 
acquaint us: for the preventing whereof, we 
do most humbly beseech your majesty, that 
your maj. would be graciously pleased, by your 
royal proclamation, to command-all and every 
person and persons bemg Poupish Recusants, or 
so reputed, forthwith, under pain of your mae 
jesty’s highest displeasure, and severe execution 
of the law against them, to depart and retire, 
themselves and their families, trom your royal 
palaces of Whitehall, Somerset-louse, Se. 
James’s, the cities of London and Westminster, 
and from all other places within ten miles of 
the same. And that nq such person or persons, 
do, at any tne herealter, repair or return to 
your majesty’s said palaces, or the said cities, 
or either of them ; or within ten miles of the 
same, other than housholders, being tradesmen 
exercising some trade or manual occupation, 
and settled for 12 months last past in houses of 
their own, and not having an habitation else- 
where, giving in their own names, and the 
naincs of all other persons in their families ta 
the two next justices of the peace : and that it 
may be inserted in the said proclamation, that, 
immediately after the day limited for their 
departure, the constables, church-wardens, and 


other the parish officers, go from house tohouse - 


in their several parishes, hamlets, constableries 
and divisions, respectively ; and there to take 
an Account of the names and surnames of all 
such persons as are Popish Recusants or sus- 
pected so to be, as wcll householders, as lodgerg 
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and servants; and to carry a List of their , access near your majesty’s person: and that 


names to the two next justices of the peace, 
who are to be thereby required and enjomed 
to send for them, and every of them; and to 
tender to them and cvery of them the oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy ; aud tocommit 
to prison, ull the next succeeding session of the 
peace, all such persons as shall refuse the said 
Oaths; and at the said session, to proceed 
against them according to law: and that your 
maj. will be pleased to direct commissions 
forthwith to be issued under the great seal of 
England, to all Justices within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and within ten miles 
of the same, to authorize and require them, or 
any two of them, to adininister the said Oaths 
accordingly. And that your mat. would far- 
ther please to command that no Warrant or 
Licence be granted by the lords of your maj.’s 
Privy-Council, or otherwise than at the Coun- 
cil-Board, tu be signed by six lords of the 

rivy council, whereof the logd chancellor, the 
ford treasurer or principal secretary of state to 
be one, for the stay, return, or repair of any 
such person or persons, in, or to any of the 
said places, till some more effectual law be 
passed for preventing the said Popish Conspi- 
racies, and for the preservation of your ma- 
jesty’s sacred person, and the religion and go- 
verunmeut by law established ; tor which, we 
your majesty’s must dutiful and loyal subjects 
will always employ our utmost endcavours and 
daily prayers. [lhe same day and the next, 
Mr. Oates,* Mr. Michael Godfrey, and Mr, 
Mulys, having given in certain Information 
to the house, (who on this occasion sent 
for Lord chicf justice Scroges from of the 
bench to sign certain Warrants) concerning 
the Plot, and the Death of Sir Edimundbury 
Godirey, the following Clause was added 
to the Address.} Aud whereas the safety 
and preservation of your majesty’s most 
sacred Person, is of so great a consequence 
and concernment to the Protestrnt Religion, 
and to all your subjects ; we do farther most 
humbly beseech your majesty to command the 
lord chamberlain and all other officers of your 
majesty’s boushold, tu take a strict care that 
no unknown or suspicious persons may have 


* « Titus Oates was the son of an Anabap- 
tist teacher, who afterwards conformed, and 
ot into orders, and took a benefice, as this 
Fis son did. He was proud and ill natured, 
haughty, but ignorant. He had been com- 
plained of for sume very indecent expressions 
concerning the mysteries of the Christian Reli- 
ion, He was once presented for perjury. But 
he got to be a chaplain in one of the king’s 
ships, from which he was disinissed upon com- 
plaint of some unnatural practices.” Burnet. 

The picture of this noted man is also drawn 
with the hke features by Mr. North, L'Estrange, 
and all the court writers of those times, with 
this only difference, that they are set furth by 
the last with bolder. strokes and stronger 
colours. i 


| 
| 


our may. will hkewise please to command the 
lord mayor, and the leutenancy of London, 
during the session of parliament, and likewise, 
the lord-lieutenants of Middlesex and Surrey, 
to appoint such guards of the Trained-Bands in 
Middlesex, Westminster and Southwark, and 
other places adjacent, as shall be thought 
necessary.” 

To which his majesty was pleased to reply 
to this purpose: “ That you shall have the 
effect of your desires, and that he would give 
speedy orders for putting the same in eaecu- 
tion.” 

The house then proceeded to scrutinize far- 
ther into the Murder of Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey, as likewise into the particulars of the 
Popish Plot; and ordered their Speaker to wait 
upon his majesty, and communicate to hun the 
Informations the house had received of the 
dangers that his majesty and the nation lay 
under. To which his majesty was pleased to 
return: “ That he acknowledged the great care 
of the house for the preservation of his per- 
son and vovernment, &c.” 

A Bill passed to disable Papists from sitting 
in Parliament.) The following days, the house 
was alinost wholly employed in examining Wit- 
nesses and Papers relating to the Plot, i the 
unravelling of which they tesuitied a very ex- 
traordiuary zeal ; and Oct. 28, to prevent mis- 
chiefs in the interval, passcd a Bill to disable 
Papists from sitting in either house of par- 
lhainent. 

Report cf Coleman's Exaimination.] They 
likewise appointed a committce to examine 
Mr. Coleman, in Newgate, of which Mr. Sa- 
cheverell was chairman ; who reported on the 
30th, “ Thot the prisoner Coleman denied 
any Design against either the king’s life or 
authority, or that he ever knew or heard 
of any commissions tu raise an army. That 
he likewise denied, that he ever designed or 
endeavoured to change the established Reli- 
gion, or introduce Popery; but confesses, he 
did atteinpt to get this parhament dissolved, 
in order to procure liberty of conscience, 
which he thought they would never grant. 
In order to which, he solicited 300,0U0/. 
from France; adding, that there were not 
three men in England acquainted with his 
Designs, or Correspondence; of which the 
duke of York was one, who, he believes, com- 
municated them to lord Arundel of Wardour.— 
That he farther confessed, that his first Cor- 
respondence in France, was by certain Letters 
he had addressed to sic Wm. Throckmorton ; 
by which means he commenced a second with 
la Ferrier, on whose death, he sent three or 
four Letters to la Chaise, That he had also 
contessed a Correspondence with the Pope's 
Nuncio at Brussels, which was occasioned by 
a Proposal from the Pope, to furnish the king 
with a great sum of money, provided the Ca- 
tholics here might receive proporionable ta- 
vour.—That upon this, be was dispatched by 
the duke of York to Brussels to the said nun- 
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cio, for a farther explanation of that proposal : 
who then disowned that he had any authority 
from the court of Rome to make it; but that 
he had made it as a private man; offering 
however, his services at his return to bring it 
about: that notwithstanding, he had not cor- 
responded with him for three or four years.— 
That the Cypher, with the provincial’s mark, 
was that used between hin and father St. Ger- 
main: that be used no Cypher to the provin- 
cial: that he used another Cypher to Rouviy- 
ny’s secretary, but not in public concerns.— 
And being then asked, Whether he knew of 
any other sui proposed or treated on, he an- 
swered: That he believed there was, to keep 
the king from joining the confederates, but 
could not aftirm that any had been pnid.” 

Mr. Wright,a Member, examined and ac- 
quitted.| Oct. 31. Mr. Robert Wright, a 
mnember, was accused by the Speaker, of hav- 
ing corresponded with Coleman: on which he 
was examined by the house, and his Papers 
searched; but acquitted with honour. 

Mr. Coleman’s Letters were then read; of 
which three were entered in the Journals by 
Order of the House, viz. one from Mr. Cole- 
man to father le Chaise, a second to the same, 
and a third froin le Chaise, ackuowledging the 
receipt of the two former.* 

Resolution of the Commons with regard to the 
Plot.) Upon the Evidence already arisen with 
regard to the Plot, the house came to a Reso- 
lution, and appointed a committee to prepare 
matters for a conference with the lords upon 
it; who, the next day, Nov. 1. by sir Robert 
Sawyer, their chairman, delivered in their Re- 
port as follows: ‘* That the house of commons, 
after exaniination of several persons, Papers, 
many of which his majesty did acquaint the 
house had been communicated to your lord- 
ships, and deliberate consideration had there- 
upon, came to this unanimous Resolution : 
Resolved, ‘ That, upon the Evidence, that has 
© already sppeared to the house, that this house 
© is of opinion, that there hath been and still is 
© a damnable and hellish Plot, contrived and 
‘ carry’d on by popish recusants, for the as- 
© sassinating and murdering the king, and for 
“ subverting the government, and rooting out 
“and destroying the Protestant Religion ;’ 
The house of commons, being very sensible of 
the imminent danger both the king and king- 
dom are in, do think it their duty to acquaint 

our lordships therewith, and do pray your 
ordships will be pleased to take it into your 
serious consideration, what Remedies are ft 
and suitable to be applied for the preserving 
the king’s person and government ; to which 
the commons shall readily concur, as they 
doubt not of your lordships concurrence to 
such Remedies as have, or shall be hy them 
proposed to your lordships for etfecting this 
great end.” 

A Conference thereon.| These Reasons being 


* For the Letters themselves, see Appendix 
No. VIII. ae 


Vor. IV. 


agreed to by the house, a Conference was im- 
mediately desired and obtained; an account 
of which was, in the afternoon of the same 
day, delivered to the house from the commit- 
tee, by sir Tho. Meres, viz. That my lord 
Chancellor managed the Conference, and that 
what was delivered, was as follows: ‘ The 
lords have cunsidered the Votes of the house 
of commons, communicated to them at the 
conference, and have most readily and unani- 
mously concurred with them in it, nem. con. 
And their lordships are very glad to see that 
zeal which the commons have shewed upon 
this occasion, and do fully concur with them : 
that the most speedy and serious consideration 
of both houses is necessary for preventing 
these imminent dangers. In order whereunto, 
their lurdships have resolved to sit die in diem, 
forenoon and afternoon, and desire the house 
of commons would doso too. And when their 
lordships shall have well considered of it, and 
proper Remedies for these dangers, they will 
be ready to communicate them to the com- 
mons, and will also take in good part, what- 
ever shall be communicated to them by the 
commons; and will suffer nothing to be want- 
ing on their parts, which may preserve a good 
correspondence between both houses, which is 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the king 
and kingdom.” 

Nov. 2. It was ordered, that Mr. Speaker 
do address his majesty from the house, That 
Mr. Coleman may be pardoned on a full dis- 
covery, and that otherwise, neither pardon nor 
reprieve might be granted him; to both which 
requests, his majesty was pleased the same 
day to accord. It was likéwise ordered, that 
Mr. Speaker should signify what had passed to 
Mr. Coleman in Newgate, who replied: 
“That he was very sensible of the miserable- 
ness of his condition; for that he knew there 
was enough already known to take away his 
life, and that he did not know enough tu save 
it.” 

Debate on a Motion for removing the Duke 
of eae Nov. 4. Lord Russel moved to 
address the king, That the duke of York might 
withdraw himself from the king’s person and 
councils. 

Mr. Booth seconded the motion. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. We ought to have no 
consideration of persons, when the king and 
the government are concerned, thongh the 
thing ought to be done with all-the decency 
that is possible. It might move some ventle- 
men, methinks, as it has done ine, that his 
royal hizhness has desired the king that he 
may remove from his councils; therefure I 
hope vou will not press that farther. Consider 
the consequence, when one house addresses 
the king for one thing, and the lords for ano- 
ther, and they neither are of the opinion of 
the king. An Address is a temporary decla- 
ration, and for the present, and I think this 
Address not good for the present. The king 
has sent his Proclamation tor Catholics to go 
out of town: why will you talk of sending the 
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duke to them, when they are sent from hitn ? 
You ought to use a decorum, for fear prece- 
dents may be made use of upon light occasions. 
The Letters of Coleman’s penning tell you of 
* providing a place fur him in France, &c.’ 
Consider what it will be to send the heir of 
the crown to the king of France. I go along 
with lord Russcl, that the king is not safe, and 
we ought by all ways and means to secure the 
king’s person. Your advice is good for the 
king’s guards to be near him; but sball he have 
them evcry step he takes, to be weary of them ? 
As long as it 1s the Catholics’ interest to plot 
the king’s death the Jesuits will make it their 
conscience. Make a law to secure the king’s 
person, and that will cease. | 

Mr, Bennet. I like that law Coventry men- 
tions; but till such alaw be made, I am for 
the motiun of removing the duke, &c. because 
before that law may pass, the influence of the 
duke, being near the king, may hinder it. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. I know that nothing 
can lie in the balance with the government, 
religion, and the king’s person; yet this must 
bear proportionable respect to him who has 
exposed his person for the honour of the na- 
tion. I contess, if nothing but removing the 
duke would do, were be yet nearer the king, 
were he his son, I should be for it. His mixing 
in the king’s affairs with the king may give 
presumption of jealousy and suspicion. The 
duke, as we have been told, has prevented 
our asking his being removed out of the king’s 
councils, The other part is, Whether his per- 
sonal absence will be the cure, and the only 
cure of our fears, It is impossible to put them 
any where, but there may he a communica- 
tion by letters or secondary hands. To have 
no influence where there 1s tenderness of nature 
and affection, betwixt the two brothers! This 
willnotremedy the thing. I think nothing will 
provoke the duke toa resentment in bis own 
person; but this 1s a cutting of him from the 
stock: this Plot when represented to poste- 
rity! Such a villainous i aes to precipitate 
and hasten nature, to bring the duke to the 
crown, by murdering the king? ‘This is a vil- 
lainy never to be forgotten: there is a ume in 
nature when the duke has his time to be upon 
the throne, (pray God make it safe!) The 
tears are these; if possible, by any kind of 
foresight, that when that comes, the heir of 
the crown may not disturb Religion, or the 
Government; the other, to heep off violent 
hands that would hasten the king’s death. 
Now, it is apprehended that the removal of 
the duke leaves you at full ease and security, 
that you may act for the safety of Religion and 
the king's person. But how far is this from 
helping you! 1 see it rather endangers a des- 
peration of that party. Though the whole 
party be in such a despair, they would seek 

ell to bring about their designs. Where 
- should the duke be removed? Is not the king 
in less danger by having the duke in his eye, 
when he sces all company and addresses that 
are made to him? The duke would not be 
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suffered to attempt the least hair of the king’s 
head. No countries are to be trusted with 
the duke, in this case, and it cuts off no pos- 
sitility of a degree of the duke’s influence upon 
the king, if at a distance, as when he is in the 
same room. I have sat here, with trouble fur 
Popery, several sessions, but I never suspected 
this horrible Plot, &c. and what was done at 
every meeting, principally aims at it. And I 
agree with lord Russel’s motion. Humanly 
what you can do may come too late : but these 
will be violences that are needless, and let 
every man lay his hand upon bis heart, and 
God direct us all! . 

Col. Birch. I agree, that if this session will 
not establish the Protestant Reliyion, and se- 
cure the king's person, it will never be to any 
purpose to do more. Williamson tells us, 
‘that, by reason of the rising Sun, Popery 
comes on;’ and, it may be, you may havea 
majority here ; and, by what I heard from the 
two Secretaries, I think what is moved is ab- 
solutcly necessary. Observe Coleman’s Pa- 
ea and let every man answer to God, and 
ils own Conscience, whether this motion is not 
necessary. If I was one near his highness, I 
honour him so wuch, that 1 would advise hin 
to retire, &c. till the nation was secured in 
their fears. As for the laws that Coventry 
moved, we may all stand still, and have our 
throats cut wiilst they are making; but ull 
laws are made ‘to begin in the next kiny’s time, 
that, whoever he is, he may not be able to de- 
stroy the Protestant Religion, nor our Pro- 
perty, we can never be safe. 

Mr. Solicitor Winnington. I think we are 
in as great diticulty in this debate, as ever we 
or our furefathers were. I stand obliged to 
the duke above all persons, though I have de- 
clared myself for the Protestant Religion ; so 
that Tam to do two things, not to show ingra- 
titude to the duke, and yet to shew myselt for 
the Protestant Religion. I find that all gen- 
tlemen that speak in this case are of one mind 
for the Protestant Religion; not one division, 
nor opposition; we differ in mediuins, but are 
unanimous in the end. But I confess the thing 
you ure upon has not that import to do 
you good, as it has to do you prejudice. As 
to what has been moved to-day by the ho- 
nourable lord Russel ; I believe, had he known 
what he did of the duke in the lords house, 
the motion had not been made; but seeing 
it is for the Protestant Religion, I would 
not have it receive a baffle. After the happy 
conjunction with the lords in all things relating 
to the Plot, the house then began to think of 
the obstructions the duke might make to their 
proceedings. I will not say that the duke isa 
Papist, but I believe it. The lords thought, if 
the duke was removed things would go on. 
The duke has complied and satisfied the lords. 
I say, such an Address as this may occasion a 
dissimulation, I mean a dissention, between 
the two houses, and it may divide us ; which af 
so, I look upon the Protestant Rehgion to be 
gone. You make an Address different from 
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the sense of the lords house: the commons | &c. this being so fatal a consequence, let us 
would, by this Address, banish the duke, one | avoid this first step—It is pretended, ‘ that the 


of the house of peers. 


It is a judgment in law | removal of the duke, &c. is the only means to 


against him, and shall the king's brother be in facilitate the passing the laws we shall make,’ 


a worse capacity than the meanest subject? Is 
it imavinable that the king will do it, when he 
has the authority of the house of lords, to 
buck him? And would you have the king: put 
so severe a punishment on the duke as the law 
allows not? You cannot expect that the king 
will comply with it. 7 

Sir ho. Meres. This last discourse wejghs 
with me; the Solicitor and I shall find these 
Bills, &c. obstructed, and then we shail be 
both of a mind, that the king may be addressed 
to, to remove the duke, &c. Have not all our 
bills hitherto been obstructed? It will be ob- 
jected (he tells you) ‘ That to take a lord from 
parliament will be a hard thing ;’ but if you do 
not a great and difficult thing, you will never 
save yourselves: as to indifference, methinks 
if there be a God and Salvation among us: the 
Papists take Scripture from us; they take sense 
froin us in transubstantiation, and communion 
in both kinds ; Popery sets up another govern- 
ment, imperium in imperio; itis against the 
interest of the nation ; and as it is, it carries 
away our coin out of the kingdom, and if it be 
settled, much more. If the thing be tolerable, 
let us hear why; if intolerable, pray let us do 
this. Wechanged religion pretty well in Hen. 
viii’s time, and Edw. vi. and in queen Mary’s 
time all the clergy turned popish except about 
160. About 40 years ago the church was in 
its height; and then we had changes in the 
late times of rebellion, and now we have a 
church of England again if we can keep it. 
We are a mutable people, and the Papists 
number is great. We see an Army of 20,000 
men listed in the Plot; I am really afraid then, 
when such a day comes, that two-thirds of the 
nation will stand neuter, and so but one third 
part will engage for the Protestant Religion. 
They will save their stakes. After all, Tend 
where I began. Let any gentleman show me 
that there will be no solicitations to hinder the 
passing of our laws, and that thore will not be 
@ proviso put in, that the execution of it will 
not be worth a halfpenny; let any man show 
me, that unless you do something that is sab- 
stantial and difficult, you do nothing. We 
know not what the lords have done as to the 
duke, and we cannot take notice of it. We 
are satisfied, both lords and commons, that 
there is a Plot; let us do our part. If this be 
not done, farewell any attempts to preserve the 
Protestant Religion ! 

Mr. Finch. I fear the unanimity of the 
lords with us will be interrupted by this Ad- 
dress, and I cannot be for the removal of the 
duke. I hope and expect gentlemen will not 
think my opinion is for partiality, and my rea- 
sons are, that nothing is to be done to impeach 
the succession ; and if the motion tends to that 
end, every man will be afraid of those means. 
One unkindness begets another, and if we 
think this prince not fit to be near the throne, 


but if by his presence he 
laws, how much more can he obstruct the 
Address ! 
law has passed, by the duke’s influence upon 
the king;’ buc I will tell you one; the Test 
upon all that bear Office, &c. I believe the de- 
siyns of the Papists, 
leave nothing unattempted to destroy the Pro- 
testant Religion. 
great, why should you press the thing you may 
reasonably think you cannot accomplish ? 
Therefore I move to lay aside the motion. 


vide for the safety of the king, 1 
our liberties, by good laws. But it sticks with 
me. I know not whether those laws will pass, 
till the obstruction be removed. The same 
reason I had before, that the duke is the ob- 
struction, &c. will make me think so still, and 
take away all encouragements from our ene- 
mies, and therefore I am against the continu- 
ance of a standing Army; for it is easier with 
it, than without it, to change the government. 
I have an extreme veneration for the duke, for 
I think the dake had not the least hand in the 
Plot. 
without example ; but his being next of blood 
to the succession of the crown, and what en- 
couragement that may give the Papists, to tnke 
away the king. 
near the duke, I would advise him to withdraw. 
It has heen said, ‘ that the duke has declared, 
in the lords house, that he will do it.’ 
cannot take notice of what is said in the lords 


against Popery 


can obstruct those . 


Meres says, ‘that not one good 


&c. and I believe they 


If the duke’s interest be so 


Mr. Laurence Hyde. It is objected, ‘ that 


the laws now passing may not pass, by the 
duke’s influence.’ 
say, that any laws now in agitation, or others 
that may be prepared for the security of the 
Protestant Religion, will not be opposed by the 
duke. The two sons of the martyred king, the 
only surviving 
another by such a parliament as this! 1 speak 
for the king, and not for the duke. 
against the Address. 


I think I have ground to 


sons, now to be torn from one 
I move 


Lord Cavendish. ee that we pro- 


religion, and 


T fully 


I think his loyalty to his brother is 


If ‘I had the honour to be 


But we 


Since we have been making laws 
, the duke has still been in the 
It is said, * the duke may still influ- 


house. 


councils, 


ence the king by letters ;’ but surely not so ea- 


sily as by his presence. I think we cannot 
answer our duty to the king, nor our country, 
if we do not address. 

Sir Robert Suwyer. For the duke to depart 
from that Religion his father signed with: his- 
blood! I can assign no other cause for this 
dismal attempt that has been discovered, but 
the hopes the Papists have of the duke’s reli- 
gion. The preservation of the present prince, 
and the establishment of the government, 18 
the great consideration ; and I never knew it © 
denied by the supreme council; but certainly 
we are to deal with a great'prince, and there- 
fore we are to make as wise steps, as may be, 
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in it. The effect ofmy motion is this; the 
encouragement the Kecusants have taken, trom 
his royal highness’s change of his religion, has 
been the cause of these hellish attempts against 


the king, the government, and reliyion, When | 


that is destroyed, you will see another kind of 
government. I would therefore have an Ad- 
dress to the king, to acquaint him, ‘ That, bis 


roval brother being a Papist, is the cause of all ; 


this confidence in the Papists, and that the 
king be humbly desired to prevail with his bro- 
ther to tieclare, in open parliament, whether 
he be a Papist, or not.’ 

Sir Nich. Carew. I fully concur with Sawyer, 
at the beginuing of his speech, ‘ That the opi- 
nion the Papists have of his royal highness 
coming to the crown, is the cause of all their 
insolencies;’ and that is the reason why I 
would have this Address, &c. made now, that 
his royal highness, by his presence, may not 
hinder the laws agaiust Popery, you are about 
now ; for hereafter, all the laws you can make 
will be to little purpose. When the Papists 
see they have such advocates for them, what 
will they not attempt? Sink under this Ad- 
dress, and farewell all; the safety of the king’s 
person, our religion, and government! 

Mr. Waller. I think gentlemen speak their 
hearts in thisdebate. I think him a Papist in 
his heart, that gives an Aye, ora No, 1n this 

"matter, that has not the thoughts in him of 
preservation of the king’s person, relizion, and 
government. The duke not only was abroad 
in the Protestant Religion, but his father was 
of it too. I have studied the Protestant Reli- 
gion, and I belicve that Christ fuunded the re- 
ligion we profess, at his first coming into the 
world ; and [ hope Christ will find it here at 
his second coming. I would let this debate 
alone. There may be more danger in remov- 
ing the duke, than in letting him alone. Some 
of the brothers of France went away in dis- 
content to Brussels, and they said then, ‘ that 
Brussels did breed the children of France;’ but 
they were all glad in France when they came 
back again. Absalom asked his father leave 
to go out of his court, and you know what fol- 
lowed. At court the duke will keep none but 
good company, abroad Catholics. I -would 
pause upon this motion. Iam not satisted 
whether to give my Aye, or No, to this ques- 
tion, yet; therefore 1 move that you would 
consider of it. 

Mr. Harwood. He that moves to defer this 
question one minute longer, I believe him to 
be an enemy to his king and country. 

The Spevker interrupted him, and said, 
‘ Such conclusions as these are uncharitable, 
and wonderfully unparliamentary.’ 

Mr. Harwood goes on. The weight of the 
thing lias so transported me, that I hope gen- 
tlemen, not of my opinion, will pardon me. I 
respect the duke as duke; but as he is a Pa- 
pist, let every man lay his hand upon his heart, 
whether his being a Papist has not given en- 
Couragement to the Plot, &c. Tine duke has 
houses in the country, and loves fox-hunting ; 


sults. 
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I would have him retire to some of them, to 


be out of the influence of these damned Je- 
I am his friend, and out of good inten- 
tion I would have him out of occasion of do- 
ing ill 
‘Sir Tho. Clarges. 1 take this to be the 
greatest debate that ever was in parliament. 
Here is on the one side our Religion and Li- 
berties concerned; and the duke on the other. 
But I believe this had never been, if the duke 
had not been a Papist. He is a good, wise, 
and virtuous prince, but that which grieves me 
is, that his goodness 1s made use of by the Pa- 
pists. When that unhappy stroke 1s struck, 
that the Papists intended, be 1s king ; and are 
not we all concerned to prevent that stroke? 
We see that the Protestant Rehgion has been 
attempted for some years. Address upon ad- 
dress has been’ made against Popery and the 
French interest ; and the duke had engaged for 
the French interest against Holland and the 
Netherlands; one the bulwark of our religion, 
the other of our safety from the French great- 
ness; and it is but cight months ago (as ap- 
pears by Coleman’s Letters) that the duke’s 
eyes have been opened; but the duke’s locks 
are cut by the Papists. One great Plot has 
taken; the duke is turned Papist. The kin 
is king, and the duke is but a subject, and 
would bave the duke stay his time to come to 
the Succession. Act after act has been made 
to secure religion, and this act, now sent up to © 
the lords, the duke may hinder. The two bro- 
thers have parted formerly; one was at York, 
the other at Salisbury, in the plague-time ; 
and, God be thanked! they came tovether 
again. Iam told of five or sjx and thirty Pa- 
pists, the other night, in the withdrawing-room ; 
and this still will be more if not prevented. I 
see several of the house that eat the king's 
bread, that are his servants; I hope they will 
be for the preservation of the king's person; 
for so long as the duke is about the court, Pa- 
pists will flock thither; thereture pray put the 
question for the Address. : 
Sir John Erniy, As Coleman’s Papers tell 
you of the duke’s compliance to dissolve the 
parliament, so they tell you of money that bas 
been given for that purpuse. 1 would know 
to whom this money has been paid? I hope all 
Coleman’s Papers are not evidence, though 
Mr. Oates’s is, who cleared the duke in the 
niatter of the Plot. As to liberty of conscience, 
you know who are for that. He that is above 
water will hold him down that is under, The 
duke’s hand and seal have been counterfeited. 
Consider what you do. If you turn the duke 
thus away, you put him at the head of 20,000 
men, and then it will be much more in bis 
power todo you hurt. The Address may be 
granted, or refused ; if granted, yet there may 
be correspondence betwixt such relations; and, 
if not granted, possibly you will be discon- 
tented. Therefore vou know not what this day's 
debate may produce in the duke, by a volun- 
tary removal of himself from the king. Theres 
fore I would consider loeger of the matter. 
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Sir George Downing. You begin with 
punishwnent, before examination. Do out do 
that to the kiny’s brother, which you would 
not have done to another. We once named a 
great person here, to be removed from the 
king, &c. and no crime was assigned against 
him. Another time there was a crime named, 
and no person, and you had effect accordingly 
in those Addresses. These wicked men in the 
Plot will expose themselves to your justice, and 
ye may meet with thein; but, at this time, 
ay by this Address, that will touch the lords 
too near. 

Serj. Maynard. Two things are propound- 
ed ; sequestration of the duke from the king’s 
couocil, and sequestration of him from the 
king’s person. He has of himself abstained 
from being admiral of England, and exercises 
that othce as to the Plantations only; and he 
has promised in the lords house to absent him- 
self from the king’s councils, I should be loth, 
after such a concurrence amongst ourselves 
and the lords, to give any occasion of discord 
betwixt the lords and us. Suppose you vote 
to sequester the duke from the king’s person ; 
this Address, as itis no law, works nothing. 
You make no confinement of him by seques- 
tration from the king’s person. But I would 
not luse all this debate. The duke has pro- 
mised he will retire,&c. He may dispense 
with that promise; the Vote of sequestration 
may do you hurt. The Address, &c. is not 
punishment fora crime. The Address is a 
prudent caution, and, I fear, if made, and not 
granted, this will discourage people abroad in 
this way of proceeding. I think verily, the 
great encouragement of the papists is from the 
duke. The Council of Lateran, and 4 or 5 
councils agree, ‘ that killing of kings that are 
hereticks, is meritorious.’ I will not go far 
into that matter; but.in case there should be 
a division between the two houses upon this, 
it will put a great discouragement upon people 
as to rhe prosecution of the Plot, and in their 
fears of popery. 

Sir Philip Warwick. I believe popery isa 
eonfederacy against God, and against the king- 
dom. I believe, if this horrid Plot had come 
to effect, it might have converted the duke to 
our religion. He is our king in presumptive 
tuccession, and let us use him hke such a one. 

Sir Henry Capel. The duke has made the 
advance to the parliament by his behaviour, 
in informing the lords he will retire. Let us 
not cast him out of our arms. It is entirely 
necessary that we be unanimous. If we once 
divide, we give him all the advantage against 
ws imaginable. I have great respect for bis 
person. His father, with my father ®, suffered 
1a the Rebellion; but if I cannot separate my 

interest from his person, I must divide from 
him. We all agree as to making such laws, 
that, should the duke be king, it might not be 
in his power to prejudice the protestant reli- 
gion, move, therefore, not to lose the fruit 


® Lord Capel, 
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of this debate ; and as you have been told, he 
has removed himself from the king’s councils, 
you may agree to that; and as for removing 
him from the king’s person, adjourn that de- 
bate to another time. . 

Col. Titus. There are ways to make things 
look tragical. We are told of ‘ tearing 
the duke from the king ;’ but that is not the 
question, but ‘ Whether the duke shall with- 
draw from the king’s person, for some time, till 
some laws are passed, which we fear he may 
obstruct.’ If I suspected that my father would 
set my house on tire, 1 would take the brand 
out of his hand, but I would not cut his throat ; 
and if he, that is at the helm, would run the 
ship upon a rock, I would take him from it. 

Mr. Sucheverell. If this be so tender a mat- 
ter, I wonder, now the safety of the kingdom 
is in danger, we should put it off for two or 
three days. I have read a little in the law, 
but I would have the gentlemen of the long 
robe tell me, whether any degree or quality 
whatsoever, of any subject, can patronize any 
correspondence with the king’s enemies? or 
whether the king and the parliainent may not 
dispose of the succession of the crown? and 
whether it be not premunire to say the cone 
trary? let them resolve this question, whether 
there bas not been a male-management? if not 
in the king’s ministers for some years past, let 
them name the persons who have had the in- 
fluence over affairs. But as to the point of 
the Address, I am not satisfied whether it be 
our interest; but if it be, I will go higher and 
higher. 

The debate was adjourned to the 8th. 

Nov. 8. Sir John Coventry. We talk here 
of Popery, and the heir of the crown protects 
papists. I move for the business of the day, 
about removing the duke. There are papists 
now walking about the court of requests. 

Mr. Sec. Cuventry. I know not what that 
gentleman would have. There is all the care 
taken imaginable to clear the court of papists, 
night and day, by thecouncil. One man drops 
a letter in an entry at Whitehall as a papist, 
another as a protestant, and takes liberty to 
lippute any crimes to any man or woman whate 
soever, I know not what can be more done 
than 1s done already. 

Mr. Sec. Williamson. When it shall please 
God (as in the course of nature) that we lose 
the king, you may be fortified with such laws 
as may be for yours and his safety. The king, 
I may say, will say something to you of this 
nature ‘to-morrow, 

Sir Thu. Meres. I think those papists walke 
ing in the Hall is a contempt of the king’s proe 
clamation. It is no great matter for them to 
go ten miles out of town. Ifyou do not some- 
thing immediately, you will show remissness, 
Suppose the case had not been a papist, but a 
fanatic; he would have been otherwise used. 
This ought, this very hour, to be punished, or 
we cannot sit here with honour or safety. 

Sir Wm. Hickman. If the papists intend 
mischief, they will strike presently; therefore, 
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as Meres has moved, I would not be baffled in 
the ‘proclamation, but take present remedy to 
secure yourselves from these mens attempts. 
You cannot else be safe. : 

The debate was again adjourned tothe 14th. 

Coleman's further Ecamination.] Sir Henry 
Capel reported from the Committee, appointed 
to'examine Mr. Coleman in Newgate, “ That 
the said Coleman received of M. Rouvigny 
sool. and of M. Courtin, * 360/. for intelli- 
gence of every day’s debates in parliament, and 
for keeping a good table. That he received 
last session of M. Barillon¥ 25004. to be dis- 
tributed among members of parliament, which 
he had converted to his own use: that M. 
Barnilon had, on the occasion, pointed at se- 
vera] members; and that he had told M. Bar- 
rilion, be had complied with his Instructious. 
That, at the end of the last session, be recgived 
of M,. Barrillon 2602. more for Parliament In- 
telligence. ‘That M. Rouvigny, believing the 
parliament was inflamed by the Confederates 
against France, did therefore encourage him 
to pursue a Correspondence with members: 
to render which more ettectual, he did treat 
. with St. Germain, about a sum »f crowns to be 
disposed’ of amongst then. That none of 
that money was received: that he cntered no 
foreign Letters in his books, after his corres- 
pondence with le Chaise ceased : that he was 
to receive 30,000/. on procuring a security tor 
the Banker’s Debt, which was afterwards re- 
duced to 7000/, in silver, and 5000 guineas: 
of which he received but the moiety of the 
silver only. And that this contract made he- 
tween himself and sir Robert Viner, Alderman 
Bakewell, and Mr. Whitehall, was verbal only. 
Signed Edward Coleman.” 

Lhe King’s Speech to boih Honses, relating to 
the Successiun.| Nov. 9. The king went to 
the house of peers, and made the following 
speech to both houses : 

““ My lords and gentlemen; I am so very 
sensible of the great and extraordinary care 
you have already taken, and still continue to 
shew for the safety and preservation of my 
person in these times of danger, that I could 
not satisfy myself without coming hither on 
purpose to give you all my most hearty thanks 
for it. Nordo Y think it enough to give you 
iny thanks only, but I hold myself obliged to 
let you see withal, that I do as much study 
your preservation too asI can possibly; and 
that I am as ready to join with you in all the 
ways and means that may establish a firm se- 
curity of the Protestant Religion, as your own 
hearts can wish: And this not only during my 
time, of which [ am sure you have no fear, but 
in future ages, even to the end of the world. 
And therefore I am come to assure you, that 
whatsoever Bills you shall present, to be passed 
into laws, to make you safe in the reign of my 
Successor, (sothey tend not to impeach the 
Right of Succession, nor the descent of the 
crown In the true line; and so as they restrain 
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not my power, nor the just rights of any Pro- 
testant Successor,) shall find from me a ready 
concurrence. And I desire you withal, to 
think of some more effectual ineans for the 
conviction of Popish Recusants, and to expe~ 
dite your councils as fast as you can, that the 
world may see our unanimity ; and that I may 
have an opportunity of shewing you how ready 
Tam todo any thing, that may give comfort 
and satisfaction to sych dutitui and loyal sub- 
jects.” 

Nov. 9: p.m. The commons went to the 
banquetting-house at Whitehall, and, by their 
Speaker, returned his majesty their humble and 
hearty Thanks, for lis most gracious Speech : 
‘To which his majesty was pleased to give this 
Answer: * Gentlemen, It shall always be my 
study to preserve the Protestant Religion, and 
to advance and support the interest of my 
people.” 

Bedlow’s Narrative.| Nov. 10. Mr.W.. Bed- 
low * gave the commons an account concerning 
the Murder of sir E. Godfrey, as also concern- 
ing the Plot. Then Bedlow read a narrative, 
which he bad presented to the lordst. All 


* “ This Wm. Bedlow had formerly heen a 
servant to lord Bellasis, afterwards an ensign 
in Flanders. About Michaelmas 1674 he was 
sent for over by Harcourt, recommended by 
the English abbess at Dunkirk, and so by de- 
grees became acquainted with the Jesuits, and 
was at last generally employed as an ngent for 
them, and sent frequently with letter’s into fu- 
reign parts.” Hist. of the Plot, p. 127. 

Burnet says, ** Bedlow had led a very vicious 
life; he had gone by many false names, by 
which he had cheated many persons. He had 
gone over many parts of France and Spain, as 
a man of quality, and he had made a sluft to 
live on his wits, or rather by his cheats. He 
was apprehended at Bristol, by his own desire, 
and brought to London, Nov. 6, where a guard 
was immediately assigned him for his secunty, 
and a pension for his subsistence, with a lodging 
at Whitehall.” Rapin. 

+ “ In regard to the murder of Godfrey, he 
swore before the two secretaries (Nov. 7.) 10 
presence of his majesty, ‘ That it was commit- 
ted in Somerset-house, by Walsh and Le Phaire, 
Jesuits, and two laymen ;’ at the same time 
declaring also upon oath, ‘That he could say 
nothing at all as to the plot that was then in 
question.’ But, on the very next day, being 
brought before the lords, by the eee direc- 
tions, to give the same account he had done 
the evening before to his majesty, (that is to 
say, concerning the Murder of Godfrey) he ail 
at once made a transition to the Plot, ‘ that 
two of the persons he had named as the mur- 
derers, viz. Walsh and Le Phaire, had inform- 
ed him, that the lord Bellasishad a commission 
to command forces in the north, the earl of 
Powis in South Wales, and that lord Arandel 
of Wardour had a commission to grant com- 
missions to whom he pleased; that Coleman 
was @ great agitator in the designs against the 
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the Information he then gave at the har, re- {in all duty, lay before his majesty tHe Reasons 
lating to the Plot, is fully mentioned in the | following. ‘1. For the quieting of the nynds 


‘Trials of the Murderers of sir E. Godfrey, and 
others of the Traitors. 

Address for tendering the Oaths of Allesi- 
ance and Supremacy to his Mujcsty's Servants. | 
Nov. 12. The commons resolved, * That, there 
being an accusation of Eigh-Treason against sir 
Wm. Godolphin, his majesty’s ambassador in 
Spain, an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to desire him to call him home, to an- 
swer the accusation.” To which his majesty 
wus pleased to answer, “ That he had already 
ordered his letters of revocation: and that he 
had a person in his eye, who he designed 
should succeed him in that service.”’ And on 
the same day the commons presented another 
Address to his majesty, praying, ‘* That a spe- 
cial cominission may be issued forth, for tender- 
ing tbe Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to 
all the servants of his majesty and royal high- 
ness; and to all other persons (except his ma- 
jesty’s Portugal servants) residing within the 

alaces of Whitehall, St. James’s and Sumerset 
ae and all other his majesty’s houses; and 
that there may be likewise special commissions 
issued forth, for tendering the said Oaths to all 
persons residing within the two Serjeants Inns, 
all the Inns ce Court, and Inns of Chancery.” 

The King’s Answer.| To which his majesty 
returned an Answer in writing two days after: 

‘That as to all his majesty’s own Servants, 
all the servants of his royal highness, all otler 
persons residing in Whitehall, St. James’s, So- 
merset-house, or any other of his majesty’s 
houses, except the menial servants of the 
quecn and dutchess ; as also all persons within 
either of the Serjcants Inns, or any of the Inns 
of Court, or Chancery, his majesty grants it. 
But as to the queen’s menial servants, who are 
so very inconsiderable in their number, and 
within the Articles of marriage, his majesty 
does not think it fit. And his maj. cannot 
but take notice, that ina late Address from 
the house of pcers, the menial servants of the 
queen and dutchess are excepted; and his 
majesty hopes that this house will proceed 
with the same moderation as to that parti- 
_ Cular.” 

Another Address to the same effect.| This 
Answer not being thought satisfactory, on the 
15th the house proceeded to another Address, 
in which they humbly advise his majesty, and 
renew their desires, that the persons excepted 
in his majesty’s message may be comprehended 
in the same commission; for which they do, 


king ; that he asking them, ‘ Why he had not 
been sooner let inty the secret concerning 
the king’s death,’—they answered, ‘ None 
were permitted to know it, but such as lord 
Bellasis nominated.’ Here he stopped short, 
esiring time to put his whole Narrative in 
Writing, which he said he had begun. And 

€ing asked § if he knew Titus Oates?’ an- 
§Wered in the negative, without any reserva- 
tion.” Ralph. 
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of your majesty’s good Protestant subjects, 
who have more than ordinary care and solici- 
tude for the safety of your majesty’s person, 
by reason of the notorious conspiracy of the 
Popish Party at this time, even against the life 
of your sacred majesty. 2. By your majesty’s 
Proclamation, set forth upon the Address of 
both houses, four banishing Popish Recusants 
ten miles from London, there is no such re- 
striction. 3. The discouragement it would be 
to this kingdom, to see so great a neglect; 
and the occasions that Papists would take to 
say from thence, that all our. fears were 
groundless. 4. It is toe great a countenance 
to the dangerous factions which are already 
come to that height, that it renders all manner 
of discouragement on that side necessary. 5. 
It is against the laws and statutes of the 
realm ; which, as they are preserved and main- 
tained by your majesty’s authority, so we as- 
sure ourselves, you will not suffer them to be 
thus violated by your family and royal pre- 
sence, upon the account of Popish Recusants.” 

Mr. Secretary Williamson sent to the Tower. } 
Nov. 18. The commons being informed, that 
there were several Commissions to Popish Re- 
cusants, and Warrants also that they should 
be mustered, notwithstanding they had not 
taken the Oaths, and subscribed the Declara- * 
tion, according to the act of parliament, and 
that they were countersigned by sir Joseph 
Wilhamson, Secretary of State: the notice of 
this raised such a heat in the house, that they 
immediately sent sir Joseph, as a member of 
their house, to the Tower. : 

Lhe King releases him.] This much offended 
the king, who the next day sent for the house. 
of commons to attend him in the Banquetting- 
House, where, in a speech to them, he told 
them plainly, “ That though they had com- 
mitted his servant without acquainting him : 
yet he intended to deal more freely with them, 
and acquaint them with his intentions, to re- 
lease his Secretary :” which accordingly he did 
that very day, 

An Address to the King that he might not 
be discharged.}_ Upon which the commons im- 
mediately drew up an Address to his majesty 
to present to him these Reasons of their pro- 
ceedings, in the commitment of sir Joseph 
Williamson, as a member of their house, viz. 
“1. That divers Commissions were granted to 
Popish Officers, and countersigncd by the said 
sir Joseph, and delivered out in Oct. last, since 
the meeting of this house, and discovery of the 
present Popish Conspiracy. 2. Divers Ware. 
rants have also been produced before us, of 
Dispensations, contrary to law, for Popish of- 
ficers to continue in their commands, and to 
be passed in muster, notwithstanding they have 
not taken the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and received the blessed Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the act of par- 
lament in that behalf: all which said war- 
rants were likewise couutersigned by the said 
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sit Joseph ; which being complained of to us, 
and confessed by the said sir Joseph, we your 
majesty’s most dutiful rah ic having the im- 
mediate consideration before us, of the immi- 
nent danger 9f your majesty’s person, the 
safety shereot above all things most dear, 
and likewise the dangers from Popish Plots, 
so nearly threatening the peace and safety of 
our majesty’s government, and the Protestant 
ligion, were humbly of opinion, we could 
not discharge our duty to your majesty and 
the whole kingdom, without the committing 
the said sir Joseph; and therefore most humbly 
desire, That he may not be discharged by your 
majesty. And we do farther most humbly de- 
fire your majesty, to recal all Commissions 
pranted to all Papists within the kingdom of 
England and Ireland, or any other of your 
majesty’s dominions and territories.” 
~ Debate on the Lords Protiso in the Popery 
Bill, exempting the Duke of York.]) Nov. 21. 
The lords sent down the Bill for disabling Pa- 
pists to sit in either house of parliament, &c. 
with some Amendments, and a Proviso, ex- 
empting the duke of York from taking the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Decla- 
ration, &c. 

Sir Rob. Markham. [ am glad that the lords 
have sent us the Bill again, and am not sorry 
for the Proviso in it, exempting the duke, &c. 
if the duke’s relation to the Crown he consi- 
dered, there is a difference between him and 
other subjects, and I-move you to pass the 
Proviso. 

Sir John Ernly, This was a salva conscientia 
to myself. I make a difference betwixt this 

eer (the duke) and all the rest. The lords 
have made a great step in this bill, that they 
have exempted no other persons; and I can- 
not but say there is great reason why this per- 
son should not be comprehended in the com- 
mon calamity with the rest. If the duke should 
be banished, or removed (he ts ont of the king’s 
eouncils already) from the king’s person, in the 
circumstances Ire is in, whether would it be 
better, to be removed, or continne in the king’s 
eye, to he observed? Foreign aid, we see, has 
been treating for with the French king by 
Coleman. Uf the Jesuitical party should de- 
spair, and fall apon any person, I know not 
the consequence. I fear not what can come 
to us, if the duke be amongst us. But I think 
in conscience, that if we banish the Papists, 
and have the duke under the king’s eye, there 
will be no danger. Tirere is but this one per- 
son exempted by the lords, &c. and no great 
danger of him but what is in your power to 
remedy. . 

Sir Winston Churchill. Upon this disad- 
vantage, when I hear so loud a cry, ‘To the 
Question,’ I should not speak, but to discharge 
my conscience. Though I think not to pre- 
vail, when I heard so loud a cry against what 
Iam moving. The lords are so near the go- 
vernment, that they see more than we. They 
bave not so slight stakes as to oversee their 
game. I think ehat the monarchy of England 


is concerned in this. Consider the consequence, 
if you reject this Proviso. How far will you 
force so great a prince to declare? You will 
give your adversaries great advantage. Sup- 
pose the duke takes not the Oaths. All that 
do not take them, &c. will you make them 
Papists? There were some at your bar that 
were Quakers, who would not take them; will 
‘you drive all that herd of swine into the sea of 
Rome at once? If those that sit in parliament 
must take them, those out of parliament must 
too. | And so he sat down abruptly. | 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. I agree to the Proviso. If 
the duke be in a capacity to sit in the lords 
house, then the debate you have adjourned, 
aboat removing the duke from the king's pre- 
sence and councils, you cannot proceed in. If 
the duke remains in the lords house, he cannot 
singly and solely, on his own vote, stop any 
bill there, and this very bill has passed that 
you favoured so much, 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. You have the greatest 
matter before you that ever was in this house. 
The danger of disturbance of Religion, is one 
of the most pernicious apprehensions imagin- 
able. If this prince should go into another 
place, it must cost you a Standing Army to 
bring him home again. These things to be 
done upon the heir of the crown were never 
before. It was in the power of queen Mary to 
see queen lJizabeth, and of Edward vith to 
see queen Mary. Suppose the king on his 
death-bed; must he not see the duke, to give 
any order about the aftairs of tlre kingdom? It 
is a hardship not to be offered tu a condemned 
person. You are losing this bill, by casting 
out the lords’ Proviso. And these Popish peers 
sit in the lords’ house. You lose that thing 
too, and it cannot be temedied, and the lords 
will carry any other provision you shall make 
against Popery. Deny it to be in the king’s 
power to see his brother, and he him, and the 
cunsequence will be fatal. 

Sir Edm, Jennings. You have not yet made 
any steps towards the satety of the kingdom. 
The head-ach coming from an ill stomach, to 
cut off the hair and apply oils to the head will 
do no good, when the way is to cleanse the 
stomach. It is not removing Popish lords out 
of the house, nor banishing Priests and Jesuits, 
nor removing the duke from the king; but it 
must be removing Papists from the nation. 

Sir Allen Apsley. When the house is all of 
a mind, as to the duke’s valour and exposing 
himself for the honour of the nation, we can- 
not, without ingratitude, throw out this Proviso. 

Sir John Hanmer. If you throw out this 
Proviso, you endanger the nation, You know 
what you have done in rejecting the duke’s 
servants. You had better impeach the duke 
than throw out this Proviso, and take him from 
his brother. Keep him here, and you ma 
breathe the wholsome doctrines of the Chur 
of England into him. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney. The consequences 
may be so fatal, if you throw out this Proviso, 
that I am for agreeing with the lords in it. The 
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scope of the bill is not only to suppress persons 
that may propagate the growth of Popery, but 
to break their future hopes. This before you 
is of the greatest moment and concernment, 
that ever came before a house of parliament. I 
speak sincerely ; by throwing out this Proviso, 
give you not the greatest advantage to the 
Mapists to drive the duke into Popish hands? 
Should that day come, of the king’s death, what 
disobligation do you put upon the duke ! For 
God’s sake accept the Proviso. , 
Those against the Proviso sat silent. * 
Earl of Ancram. This debate looks ag if it 
was not upon good ground and reason, but a 
resolved business. Nobody opens his mouth 
to answer any thing that is said, but only to 
call for the Question. Ifso, put it to the com- 
mon fate of Aye and No. I think this isa 
subject for another man’s brains and tongue 
better than mine. But pray consider ; the 
duke is the king’s only brother, the son of that 
martyr who died for his religion. The duke is 
said to be * but asubject ;’ but he is another 
kind of subject than lord Carrington (lately 
secured about the Plot) It is said, ‘ the duke 
is not heir apparent ;’ bat [ am sure he is ap- 
parent heir. Generations to come will curse 
this day’s work ; thercfore pray consider of it. 
Sir Wm. Killegrew. I dread taking the duke 
from the king—({and weeps.) | 
Sir John Birkenhead. In Henry vi.th’s time, 
when all the peers were sworn to the Great 
Charter, and not to take up the difference be- 
tween the duke of Norfolk and the earl of War- 
wick, the ‘make-king,’* ‘ propter celsitudinem 
et excellentiam Domini priocipis,’ he was not 
obliged to take the oath—to make a law that 
the king shall not go to his brother, I under- 
stand not; itis the same thing as that his bro- 
ther shall not come to him. Do you think 
the king will give his consent to this bill, to 
restrain himself thus ? Cannot the king go to 
see Mr. Coleman, if he will? And not go see 
his brother! You here will make a law, that 
the duke shall be removed from the king’s pre- 
sence. Whither shall he go? Into the coun- 
try ? Or .will you force him beyond sea? If he 
was a pusillantmous prince, of weak capacity ; 
but he is one of the most magnanimous princes 
in the world. He renounced the French in- 
terest, that used his brother ill in his exile : 
drive him into French hands ! I speak in the 
resence of God, I think, if you pass ‘this 
roviso it will be the greatest means to get 
is 


him to our religion, For God's sake pass 
Proviso. 

Sir George Downing. I am one of those 
that will agree to this Proviso, and I will give 


ine my reason for it, for my own justification. 
had rather have half a loaf than no bread. I 


a Tt 

* “¢ The earl of Warwick had the bonour of 
restoring Henry vi. to the throne, after having 
deposed him, and of pulling down Edw. iv. 
who had been raiscd entirely by his means ; 
wherefore he was commonly called ‘ The kingy 
maker,’ id Rapin. 

Vor, IV, 


say not that the duke isa Papist ; I know no- 
thing of that; but if be be a Papist, I had 
rather be sat alone in the lords house, than 
with all the Popish lords. Next consider, whe- 
ther it is not better in prudence, for the good 
of the kingdom, that the duke sit in the house 
of York [He meant ‘ the House of Lords.’] I 
had rather have him amongst Protestants than 
Papists, in the heap of Papists. It is better in 
prudence to endeavour to keep him amongst 
us, than to thrust him amongst others: the 
duke is a person to be led and not driven, to 
be won and not tobe frighted, to be persuaded 
and not compelled. 

Sir Lho. Higgins. Let gentlemen, who are 
so earnest agaist this Proviso consider, should 
the duke think himself disobliged, and go be- . 
yond the sea, and the French king support him 
with 100,000 men; could a greater blow be 
given to the Protestant Religion ? 

Sir Rd. Temple. Would you break all the 
wheels of this design, is it not better to keep 
the duke here alone with us ? That is the way 
to make him ours. Wherever the duke goes, 
his title to the crown goes along with him. ‘The 
matter of Popery will ga on, the duke absent, 
better than when the king sees all things. If 
you will take off all the wheels of this perni- 
cious design, wnake the duke yours, and keep 
him with you. 

Sir Edw. Dering. The dignity of the per- 
sons makes the greatness of the thing. If we 
disagree with the lords in this Proviso, and | 
leave it out, and the king give not his consent 
to the bill, your bill must fall, or runs a great 
hazard. I would agree, &c. and when that is 
done, move the king to give an immediate con- 
sent to the bill. You have then but one 
Popish peer in the lords house, (if the duke be 
one.) You may have great advantage in other 
bills of yoperys by getting this, 

Mr. Waller. 1 am much perplexed jn this 
busincss. The debate of removing the duke, 
has been adjourned several days, and always 
put off, but now blown in bya side-wind. Suill 
the debate has been put off; that was some 
sign you would lay it aside. Iam sorry for the 
Proviso, I wish we had had the bill witbout it. 
But you expound that which I never under- 
stood, that the duke, by it, should be removed 
from the presence of his brother. From my 
experience abroud, and what I have read at 
home, I have ever observed, that princes of 
the duke's magnitude are like fire out of the 
chimney, and put in the middle of a room; it 
makes:a great blaze, but sets allon fire. Edw. 
iv. did not agree with his cousin the duke of 
Hereford. ‘The princes of the blood in France 
are generally of a different opigion with the 
roinisters of state: they went away, but the 
king did all he could to get them to court 
again. When the Civil Wars were in France, 
Hen. iii, sent for the king of Navarre to marr 
his sister to be a belp to him. David himselé 
was a holy and a good man, but Absalom 
would not stay at court. David was afraid of 
ae for his servants rap away from him to 
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Absalom, as Jonathan told him. Foreign | 
princes will make use of the discontents— | 
‘multrs utile bellum.’ This removal of the 
duke is of vast consequence. Gentlemen are | 
earnest against Popery. If IT thought this 
Proviso was not, [ would be against it. There 
are laws against Papists. This will make them 
shuttle again, and the Papists can have no hope 
but by disorder or despair, By union in one 
vote, when we were at Peace amongst ourselves, 
we gave Spain a kingdom, viz. Sicily. What 
can we not do if we lave glory at home, and 
peace abroad ? FE would lay aside this Proviso, 
asthe most dangerons thing in the world. 

Sir Tho. Aleres. On one side, the reason 
against the Proviso is, prudence and safety. 

On the other, civility, gratitude, and compli- 
ment. [would be on the civil side, were not 
the safety of the nation concerned. No doubt 
butsir EF. Godfrey was civil to yo to Somerset 
House, &c. and he was civil to Mr. Coleman to 
compate notes with lnm: but he lost his life by 
it, [think that the bill, as we sent it up to 
the lords, namcs not the duke ; and F would 
avoid naming him in’ the proviso. The lords 
name him. IT am afraid to name him so, as 
if possitly he may be a rebel, as if possibly a 
Papist. This Bill names him not. I bad 
rather this bill had never been brought into the 
house, than that this Proviso should name the | 
duke. Iname him not so, but if the Proviso | 
will name hin so, it is a beginning of Tole- 
ration. Lam against the Proviso tor the duke’s 
sake, 

Sir Philip Warwick, At the beginning of 
the Long Parliament, no moderation could be 
had between the king’s preroyative and the 
subjects liberty. Nothing was more unjust, 
nothing more unfortunate. [would rather con- 
sider that a Popish successor may not be, but 
a Protestant of our religion, 

Sir Henry Capel. 1t is said by Warwick, 
‘no moderation could be had in the Long 
Parliament,’ but it was neither inprisonment 
of the members, though that broke into laws 
and liberties, it was not the violation of pro- 

erty by illegal taxes, but it was the unhappy 
baad of Popery which brought that disorder 
m, and possibly shed the bloud [ came of—(his 
father, lord Capel.) Since the king’s Resto- 
ration, Popery has played in court, 1 our ne- 
gotiations of war and peace, of setting up mi- 
nisters and taking them down; and God knows 
where it will end. IT hate a representation as 
other men have; wife and children, and all is 
at stake. Will not this startle a great man? I 
hope it will, Were it not for hope, the heart 
would break. I hope yet that this great prince 
will come into our Church. But will you, by 
admitting this Proviso, have all our tongues 
tied, and by Inw declare the duke a Papist ? 

Shall this be done by a law ? If it must come 
from us, this is not the time. If once I can 
separate the duke’s interest from his person, I 
would serve him. Press down that Popish in- 
terest more and more by law, and when the 
duke is naked, and clear from Popish in- 
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terest, then it is time to offer our services to 
him. Itis in his hands to save this whoie 
nation, but I will never allow an argument, as 
this Proviso implies, that a peer shall do any 
thing against his country. ‘hen he 1s naked 
and alone, I will serve him, and he may serve 
himself, 

Sir Wm. Coventry. A genticman on the 
other side of the house bas said one word that 
has awakened me. In point of gratitude, I. 
need not tell you my obligations to the duke.* 
T will not deny a great deal of what has to-day 
been started. The danger of the Proviso is 
only reasons from the presumption of the gond- 
ness of this Prince’s disposition. I shall say 
but one word, though, | apprehend, not any 
thing I can say can prevail in this matter. 
Consider whether this prince has not been 
useful to you. Whether he has not made a 
preater step to the Protestant Religion, by 
marrying his daughter to the prince of Orange, 
which had his concurrence. From that in- 
stance, he is so far from danger, that he has 
been a help to us: this is the reason why I am 
for the Proviso. 

Several cried out,  Coleman’s 
Coleman’s Letters.” 

Sir Rob, Howard. Capel’s father would have 
fought for the crown, whatever devil had raised 
the storm againstit. This Proviso 1s a single 
disposing of a person for the security of the 
nation. Excluding the duke trom the pre- 
sence of the king, is it meant eternally ? (It is 
eranted he may stay 30 days, &c. by warrant 
from the privy council.) What will hold of all 
you have done, if the crown come to him? 
What will become of you, if an exasperated 
prince come to govern, though not of so great 
a spirit as the duke? I, in my extremity, would 
scorn to do an act so low, that I would not 
have disdained to do in my prosperity. The 
proposition of doing good by this, &c. is to do 
nothing, for it is but the shape of a thing, and 
not the thing itself. He is not a man ijn or- 
dinary condition of other peers. He is sepa- 
rate from other subjects, and by atitle. The 
duke sees no Catholic lords come to the house 
of peers inore. He sces he 1s separated from 
them by this Proviso; and willa man tn his. 
condition, preserved by a parliament, put him- 
self upon mischief? Will that be his gratitude, 
think you? We all respect his person, and 
may hope, that, when he sces his own temper so 
different from us, he will embrace that here 
which he will never find in the popish religion. 
He is sate, when others are rejected, he is pre- 
served, and may return nore useful to the king 
and us. 

Lord Cavendish. I cannot agree to the 
duke’s being declared a Papist by act of par- 
liainent, till I hear the lords Reusons for the 
Proviso. If we agree to the Proviso, we can- 
not hear the lords Reasons. Possibly I may 
be convinced by the lords, but Iam not by any 
thing [ have heard yet. 
ner rer ren ee SSS 


* Fle bad becn his Secretary. 


Letters, 
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The Proviso was agrecd to, 158 to 156 *. 

Resolved, ‘* That Reasons be drawn up tuo 
be otfered at a conference for not agreeing 
with the lords in their 2nd and Srd Amend- 
ments, &c.” relating to the Servants of the 
Queen and Dutchess of York. 

Debate on sir J. Treluwney’s calling Mr. 
Ash a Kascal,| A breach of the peace hap- 
pening in the house, between sir Jonathan Tre- 
Jawney and Mr. Ash: 

The Speuker said, I know not who was the 
author, or occasion, of this disturbance, but be 
my relation ever so near to them,t I must tell 
you who they are that have given blows in the 
house: they are sir Jonathan Trelawney and 
Mr. Wm. ash. 

Mr. Williams. I saw something that passed 
betwixt these two gentlemen. I am sorry I 
saw what [ did see. There was such a case 
once in Westminster-Hall, aud it puzzied the 
Judges. Iam sorry for this case, now we are 
securing the nation by the Militia, that the 
peace should be broken amongst ourselves. 
Vhat has passed looks like an unhappy omen. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney. I rise up the ear- 
lier to speak, because I wish this had been in 
another place; but perhaps in a more sacred 
place than this, if any man should call me 
“ rascal,’ I should cal! him ‘ rebel,’ and give 
him a box on theear. The cause of the quar- 
- rel that happened was this. Col. Birch was 
saying, ‘ lose this question (about the Proviso) 
and he would move for a general toleration.’ 
‘ No,’ said I, * I never was forthat.’. And Ash 
said, ‘lam not for Popery.’? Said I,‘ Nor I 
for Presbytery.’ I came to Ash, and told hin 
“ he must explain his words.’ Said Ash, ‘Iam 
no more a Presbyterian than you are a Papist.’ 
Upon which I said, ¢ Ash was a rascal,’ and I 
struck him, and should have done it any where ; 
but I am sensible it was in heat, and I humbly 
ask the pardon of the house for it. 

Sir Wm. Harbord, He-has behaved himself 
like a man of honour. I must say this, 1 saw 
Trelawney strike a stroke. 

Sir Wia. Portman. Were has been a just ac- 
count given of the thing, I pray God there be 
no iil consequence of it. 

Mr Sacheverell. Ihave a great respect for 


*« The duke spoke on this proviso in the 
hoase of lords with great earnestness, and with 
tears in hiseyes. He said ‘ he was now to cast 
himself on their favour in the greatest concern 
he could have in this world.’ He spoke much 
of ¢ his duty to the king, and of his zeal for the 
nation ;’ and solemnly protested, ‘ that, what- 
ever his religion might be, it should only be a 
private thing between God and his own soul ; 
and that no effect of it should ever appear in 
the government.’ The Proviso was carried 
for him by a few voices. And, contrary tv all 
mens expectations, it passed in the house of 
Commons.” Burnet. 

_t Mr. Ash and the Speaker married two 
S!Sters, and sir Jonathan Treclawney married the 
Speaker's aunt. 
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the two gentlemen, but more for the preserva- - 
tion‘of the peace of your councils. If you put 
up this, and make not an exainple, you do not 
Justice to yourselves. 

Lord Cavendish. I allow both the gentle- 
men to be in the fault extreinely. There can 
be no excuse made for ill language, nur blows, 
here, but you must anake distinction. You 
ought, in your censure, to go first on the ag- 
gressor, who has done so great a fault contrary 
to the peace at this time. You can do no less 
than send lnm to the Tower, and expell him 
the house. ne 

Mr. Williams. By the Orders of the house, 
if you debate the censure they ought to with- 
draw. 

The Speaker. If you go on in the debate, 
they must withdraw. 

Mr. 4s4. You have a relation from the gen- 
tleman, which is, in.a great measure, true. I 
hope you will allow that the provocation was. 
great. I do acknowlege I have done a yreat 
fault, and I humbly ask the pardoa of the 
house. 

Mr. Scc. Coventry. There can be no debate 
who shall be punished, or who not, ull they are 
both withdrawn. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Who provoked, or who 
followed the provocation must be an after de- 
bate. But neither of them ought to sit; it will 
be voting in one another’s case. 

Sir Tho. Lee, upon the Speaker’s motion, 
‘That both of them should be in custody of the 
serjcant,’ said, You must commit them before 
judgtnent be passed upon them, and then they 
ought to come upon their knees to the bar, be- 
fure they be discharged. 

Sir Lho. Littleton. It is not an equal way 
of proceeding. The Speaker says, only, ‘in 
safe custody.’ It may be others think they 
do not deserve commitment at all, or one te 


be committed to the serjeant, the other to the 


Tower. 

The Speaker. There is nothing more equal 
than to put them both in the same condition, 
and to order it upon your Books, ¢ that it is for 
security, till the house consider how to proceed.’ 

Ordered, * That sir Jonathan Trelawney and 
Mr. Ash be secured by the serjeant at arms, 
for having committed a breach of the peace in 
the housc, until the matter be examined and 
determined by the house.” 

Lord Cavendish. I move, that Trelawney, 
as being the aggressor in this breach of the 
peace, may be expelled the house. 

Mr. Booth. Trelawney came to Ash and 
reflected upon his family fur being Presbyte- 
rians and rebels. You can do no less than 
send him to the Tower, and expell him the 
house. 

Mr. Bennet. When [ consider the noise 
without doors, aud how your members are re- 
flected on fur what they du here: and that 
when I had the ill luck to disolease the court, 
they said, ‘there goes such 4 rogue, he is for 
a commonwealth?” and when families are re- 
flected upon, notwithstanding an act of indem- 


- 
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nity and pardon, what will be the end of all 
this! Though I can justify myself from all 
this, Mv tather and grandfather were for the 
king, yet I have heard myself called ‘ fanatic,’ 
where I durst not answer again. Whoever 
calls a man ‘ rebel’ here deserves to be expell- 
ed the house, and I would have but that one 
punishment for Trelawnéy. 

Sir John Talbot. Your first question must 
be “ whether Trelawney was the first aggres- 
sor. 

Sir Ch. Wheeler. We that strikes again, 
makes himselt his own judge. Both have bro- 
ken your order. |Iie was mistaken, and out, 
and so sat down. | 

Sir Rob Dilliigton. It was my chance to 
be by, when the difference happened between 
these two gentlemen. Col. Birch said, ‘ he 
was an old soldier, and was fur making a safe 
retreat, and the best way now was for a bill of 
Tolerution.” Trelawney said, ‘1 am not for 
tolerating presbytery.’ ‘ Nor I,’ says Ash, 
* for popery.’ And this was all the provoca- 
tion that rsh gave to Trelawney. 

Sir Lio, Mercs. Trelawney names ‘ presby- 
tery’ first, and strikes first; pray determine 
that, and then come to the rest. 

Earl of ducram. Where the honour of the 
house is concerned, I will speak my mind free- 
ly. Iwill not come to the provocation, but 
the action. It is one way to do an act out of 
the house, and another in. A blow struck in 
the house of commons is a blow struck at all 
the commons of England; all are struck, and 
it may go farther. Private persons must not 
wound all the commons of England. I leave 
at to you. 

Mr. Williams. 1 hope you will not make 
ae own court less than Westminster-Hall. 

would punish Trelawney by expelling him 
the house. 

Sir John Ernly. 1 move ‘ that Trelawney 
may be sent to the Tower, and then that you 


* will consider what to do with Ash.—I would 


not consider the provocation on one side or 
the other. We saw the blows, but heard not 
the words. Both struck, and pray send them 
both to the Tower. 

' Mr. Sec. Coventry. If you expel Trelawney, 

ou take away the freehold of them that sent 

im hither. The law considers mediums, when 
things are done with intention and in cold 
blood. I would know, whata gentleman should 
do, in sucha case as this. But the fact is 
done; put therefore such a question, as you 
have examples and precedents of. Send them 
both to the Tower. 

The Speaker. I must do right to the house. 
The first question moved for was, ‘ whether 
Trelawney should be expelled the house.’ 

The previous question for expelling Trelaw- 
ney passed in the negative, 130 to 110. 

Sir J. Trelawney sent to the Tuwer.] The 
Speaker. IT will make you a motion, § that sir 
J. Trclawney may be sent to the Tower, there 
to remain during this scssion.’” The person of 
Mr. Ash is nearest in relation to me, and I 


would be nearest in my service to him. But pray 
regard your own bonour, regard yourselves. 

Sic Tho. Meres. What you have moved is 
most worthy, and I am for it. 

Resolved, * That sir Jonathan Trelawney 
be sent to the Tower, there to remain during 
this session of parliament.” 

Mr. Ash reprimanded.] Mr. Williams. 
Where the law acquits him, I suppose you 
will not condemn him, here. It being true 
that Trelawney said the words, you have pu- 
nished Mr. Ash by commitment to the ser- 
jeant, It is true, a man may strike in his” 
own defence; itis lawful. It is plain, the first 
provocation was from Trelawney. What hap- 
pened from Ash is justifiable in law. 

Serj. Gregory. I hope you will not punish 
@ man that has committed no fault. If the 
second blow appears to be in Ash’s own de- 
fence, the law, upon an action brought, makes 
him not guilty. He had worse words than 
‘ rascal’ given him, before he gave any. - Ash 
being guilty of no crime, I hope you will inflict 
no punishment. 

Sir Juin Birkenhead. I wonder that a man 
should take the sword out of the magistrate’s 
hand, and that should be no crime, and the 
long robe should say ‘ it is no offence.’ The 
blow was given in the king’s house, and, by 
the Saxon law, it was death, and, by a con- 
tinuando, 23 Hen. viii. drawing of blood. Let 
Ash be punished by you, lest he have greater 
punishment. 

Serj. Gregory. The affront was not given 
to the walls of the house, but to the Speaker, 
sitting in the chair of the house. 

Sir John Birkenhead. By the 28th Hen. 
vil. if a man strikes in an integral part of the 
king’s palace, he might as well strike in the 
king’s bed-chamber. 

Farl of Ancram. I have known that mis- 
fortune of words, amongst brave men. Wofds 
may make reparation for words: but blows are 
for a dog, and not a quarrel to be taken up. 
Here has been a blow given in the house of 
commons. A man that sits here should have 
his understanding so far about him, that a word 
should not bring him so in passion, as it would 
do in another place. Truly I think Mr. Ash 
pardonable in this case; and I would have him 
reprimanded only in his place. 

Which being ordered, Mr. Ash was called in. 

The Speaker. Mr. Ash, the house has con- 
sidered the disorder you committed, and the 
provocation that was given you. They have ® 
tenderness fur every gentleman that 1s a mem- 
ber; therefore they have thought fit to pro- 
ceed tenderly with you, only, When you 
make the house judge, &c. you make yourself 
no way justifiable, bic by extraordinary pro- 
vocation and passion, And you are to | 8 
ceed no farther in this quarrel with sir J. Tre- 
lawney, and the house requires you to de- 
clare it. 

Mr. Ash. I acknowledge that I have com- 
mitted a great fault, but there was a great pro- 
vocation to it. And I shall hambly acquiesce 
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in the determination of the house. I shall 
roceed no farther in the matter, und I ac- 
owledge the great favour of the house. 

Sir Tho, Littleton. I move forthe same 
engagement from Trelawney; for else, when 
the session is ended, there may be disorders, 
and he not in your power to punish. And I 
move that the Speaker require him in obedi- 
ence to your commands, not to pursue the 
quarrel. And I believe he will Bive obedience 
to it.—It was ordered accordingly. 

‘Lhe King’s third Speech to buth Houses. 
Nov. 25. ‘lhe king made the following Speec 
to both houses : 

“© My lords and gentlemen ; I told you in 
the beginning of this session, how much [ had 
been obliged to keep up my Forcesin Flan- 
ders: That without it our neighbours had ab- 
solutely despaired, and by this means, what- 
ever has been saved of Flanders, is acknow- 
ledged to be wholly due to my interposition. 
And I shewed you withal, that I had been 
forced to employ that Money which bad been 
raised fur the disbanding those troops, in the 
continuance of them together; and not only 
so, but that I had been much more out of purse 
fur that service ; a service by which the hon- 
our and interest of the nation have been so 
much improved, that as I am confidentno man 
would repine at it, so I did not doubt but you 
would all be willing to supply it. I have now 
undergone this expence so long, that I find it 
absolutely impossible to support the charge 
any longer ; and did therefore think of putting 
an end to that charge, by recalling my troops 
with all possible speed, who are already expos- 
ed to the utmost want and misery, being with- 
out any prospect of farther pay or subsistence. 
But whilst I was about to do this, I have been 
importuned by theSpanish ministers to continue 
them a little longer, until the ratifications of 
the peace be exchanged; without which, all 
that hath been hitherto saved in Flanders, will 
inevitably fall into the hands of their enemies. 
And now, between this importunity to keep up 
those troops, and my own inability to pay them 
any longer, I find my-elf in great difficulties 
what to resolve. If you do not think that the 
public safety may require the continuance, I 
do wish as hea y as any man, that for the 
public ease, they may be speedily disbanded, 
and paid off. 1 have thought fit thus to lay 
the matter before you; and having acquitted 
myself to all the world, by asking your advice 
and assistance, I desire it may be speedy, and 
without any manner of delay. 

The Commons resolve to disband the Army.] 
Nov. 27. The commons proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the state of the nation, in relation 
to the Army ; and resolved, nem. con. “ That 
it is necessary for the salety of his majesty’s 
Person, and preservation of the peace of the 
£overnment, that all the forces that have been 
Tatsed since the 29th Sept. 1677, and all others 
that since that time have been brought over 

rom beyond seas from foreign service, be 
forthwith disbanded.” And farther in these 


words resolved, “ It is the humble opinion and 
desire of the house, that the Forces which are 
now in Flanders, may be immediately called 
over, in order to their disbanding.” 

An Address to remove the Queen from Court.) 
Nov. 28. Mr. Sec. Coventry acquainted the 
house, that the Vote with relation to the dis- 
banding the Army, had been presented to his 
majesty ; which being a matter of great mo- 
ment, he would consult and advise with his 
house of lords, before he would give an Auswer. 
After which,Mr. Oates having delivered certain 
Informations to the house against the Queen *, 
the following address was immediately prepar- 
ed, and ordered to the lords for their concur- 
renee : 

_ “ We your majesty’s loyal and dutiful sub- 
Jects,the = and commons in parliament as- 
sembled, having received Information, by se- 
veral witnesses, of a most desperate and 
traiterous Design and Confederacy against the 
life of your most sacred majesty, wherein, to 
their great astonishment, the Queen is particu- 
larly charged, and accused; in discharge of 
our allegiance, and out of our affection and 
care for the preservation of your majesty’s 
sacred person, and, consequently, of the whole 
kingdom, do most humb) seech your 
majesty that the Queen, and all her family, . 
and all papists, or reputed or suspected papists. 
be forthwith neuigved from your majesty’s court 
at White-hall.” 


* “It was aknown thing that his majesty 
was not over fond of his consort ; and it was 
generally believed that he would have been 
glad of another, as well for the sake of issue, 
ns variety. Here then was the fairest oppor- 
tunity imaginable laid before him, to do what 
he was thought to desire most: A charge of 
high treason, brought home to her majesty’s 
life by an overt-act, and supported by a brace 
of witnesses (Oates and Bedlow ;) and all this 
at a time when the people were so exasperated 
against the presumptive heir, that any expedi- 
ent, of any kind, to set him aside, would have 
met with ahearty welcome. But to the king’s 
honour it ought to be remembered, that, instead 
of embracing it, he attended tothe depositions 
with indignation ; and was heard to say, ‘ They 
think I have a mind toa new wife; but, for 
all chat, I will not see an innocent woman 
abused’ Certain it is, that, upon this occa- 
sion, he caused Oates to be clapped up in close 
confinement, his papers to be éeized, his ser- 
vants to be dismissed, ‘and nobody to be ad- 
mitted to converse with him, unless one of 
the clerks of the council was present.” Ralpb. 

Oates had, in the same manner, charged the 
Queen upon oath before Mr. sec. Coventry, 
Nov. 24; which he also confirmed upon oath, 
the next day, before the king and council. 
Bedlow was before the council op the 27th. 
On which day Coleman was tried and convict- 
ed, on the evidence of Oates and Bedlow and 
his own letters. He was executed Dec. 3, and 
died without any confession, . 
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Quarrel between the Lords Pembroke and 
* Dorset.) ‘This day, the lords being intormned 
of a Quarrel which happened lately betwixt 
the earls of Pembroke and Dorset, It is or- 
dered, that the gentleman usher of the black 
rod do give notice to the earl of Pembroke, 
that he attend this house presently; and that 
Mr. L'ayd and the footnan be summoned to 
appear prescutly, to give this house an account 
thereof. In the mean time the earl of Dorset 
gave the house an account, That on Wednes- 
day last, late at night, the earl of Pembroke 
sent one Mr. Lloyd, who told him that the 
earl of Pembroke desired of him to speak with 
him at Mr. Locket’s house: the earl of Dorset 
asked, whether the earl of Pembroke was 
sober; and was answered, yes; and when his 
Jordship came, be found the earl of Pembroke 
ina Jow rooin; who told him, ‘ That he had 
done him an injury, thercfore he would fight 
him?’ the earl of Dorset asked him ‘ Where, and 
when?’ The earl of Pembroke told him, ‘ Now 
in this room;’ and then laid violent hands 
upon hin; and the earl of Pembroke’s foot- 
man took away his sword from his side; but 
Mr. Lloyd closed in and parted them, and so 
his lordship got loose fiom tiin.—The earl of 
Pembroke being come, standing in his place, 
_the lord chancellor told him what an account 
the carl of Dorset bad given to the house: the 
earl of Pembroke said, ‘ He remembered no 
such thing;’ but confessed, ‘ he desired to 
speak with the earl of Dorset about business, 
and had no intent of fighting; and that the earl 
of Dorset had twomen with him; and that his 
own servant took his sword away.’ The house 
directed the earl of Dorset to relate again, in 
the presence of the carl of Pembroke, what 
passed betwixt them; then both these lords 
withdrew themsclves.—The house taking this 
business into consideration, and how much the 
honour of this house was cofcerncd therein, 
made the Order following : “ For the better 
preservation of the peace, and preventing any 
mischiefs which may happen between the earl 
of Pembroke and the earl of Dorset, It is or- 
dered, That the earl of Pembroke and the earl 
of Dorset be and are hereby contined to their 
respective houses or lodgings, tll farther or- 
ders; and that they, cr either of them, send 
not any message, or write to the other, during 
this confinement.”—The next day they were 
both released on an intimation by the duke of 
Bucks that the Quarrel was made up. 
Misunderstanding between the Marquis of 
Winton and the E. of Clarendon.| The same 
day the earl of Clarendon, being speaking in the 
debate the house was in concerning Titus 
Oates, took notice, that the marquis of Winton 
said, ‘he hes, he hes;’ of which words the 
house requircd the marq. of Winton to give an 
account: the marquis denied not the words, 
but begged the pardon of the house, that he 
was talking of other things whilst the house 
was in debate; and he said, he did not intend 
the words against the earl of Clarendon, and 
if he have offended the house he was sorry for 


it, and begged pardon for it.—Ordered, “ That 
the marquis of Winton and the earl of Cla- 
rendon do not go out of the house unui the 
house be adjourned.” After which, the house 
laid their commands upon them not to carry 
their resentments any tarther, concerning the 
business which happened that day. 

Lhe King refuses to pass the Militia Bill 
even for half an hour.| Nov. 30. The king 
came to the hoyse and yave the royal assent 
to the Test-Bill against Puopery, called * An 
Act tor the more effectual preserving the 
King’s Person,’ &c. of which he pleaded the 
incrit, to excuse limself from passing the Mi- 
litia-Bill, prescuted at the same ume; which, 
he said, put the %1ilitia for so many days out 
of his power, and that was what he would not 
cuinply with, though but for half an hour.” 

Address resolved on the State and Danger of 
the Nation.| Dec. 2. The commons ordered, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to his: 
majesty, containing a representation of the 
apes State, and Dangers of this Nation, to 

e grounded on the following Heads, viz. 1. 
Ou the Misrepresentation of the Proceedings 
of this house. 2. On the dangers that have 
and may arise from private Advices, contrary 
to the advice of parliament. The house di- 
vided on this Article, and it was carried in the 
affirmative, Yeas 138, Noes 114. 3. On the 
great Danger the Nation lies under from the 
Growth of Popery. 4. On the Danger that 
may arise to his majesty and the kingdom, by 
the non-observation of the laws, that have 
Leen made for the preservation of the peace 
and safety of the king and kingdom*.” 

Lhe King’s Message concerning the Militia 
Bill.} Mr. Sec. Coventry delivered the fol- 
lowing Message from his majesty : 

“CU. R. His majesty, to prevent all misun- 
derstandings that may arise from his pot pas- 
sing the late bill of the Militia, is pleased to 
declare, that he will readily assent to any bill 
of that kind, which shall be tendered to him, 
for the public security of the kingdom by the 
Militia, so as the whole power of calling, con- 
tinuing, or not continuing of them together, 
during the time limited, be left to his majesty 
to do therein as he shall tind it to be most ex- 
pedient for the public safety.” 

Resolved, “ That a committee be appointed, 


* < This’ says sir J. Reresby, p. 73, ‘ aimed at 
my Lord Treasurer, and some others of the 
Cabinet Council. This was carried by two- 
and-twenty votes, and even some of the cour- 
tiers were for it; whence it was by some sul- 
mised, that the duke, being no longer in coun- 
cil, was grown jealous of the Treasurer, a0 
had a mind he should be removed. It was 
now said the duke had been persuaded (but 
unjustly) that his lordship endeavoured to in- 
sinvate into the king, that there was someé- 
thing of probability in the accusation against 
the queen, purely that he might hearken to 4 
divorce, and marry another, more likely 
bring children to the crown.’ _ 


“ 
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to inspect precedents touching the methods 
and proceedings of parliament in passing of 
Bills ; and to enquire, Whether, according to 
the methods of parliament, a Bill may be 
brought in, for making the Militia more use- 
ful; and to report their opinion to the house.” 

Five Popish Lords impeached, and committed 
to the Tower.] Dec. 5. The commons im- 
peached the lord Arundel of Wardour, the earl 
of Powis, the lord visc. Stafford, the lord Pe- 
tre, and the lord Bellasis, of High Treason, and 
other crimes and misdemcanors.—The Lord 
Chief Justice had in Oct. issued out bis war- 
rant for apprehending the said lords at the in- 
stance of the commons; which the lords being 
informed of by the said Chief Justice, they 
committed the said lords to the Tower by an 
Order of their own. * 

A Supply granted for disbanding the ey | 
Dec. 16. ‘Ihe house resolved, “ That the Bil 
for granting a Supply to his majesty, for pay- 
ing off, and Disbanding the Forces, &c. should 
pass; and that it should be entiticd, ‘ An Act 
for granting a Supply to his majesty, of 
206,462l, 17s. Sd. for the effectual Paying off, 
and Disbanding the Forces raised, or brought 
over from foreign parts, into this kingdom, since 
September 29, 1677.” 

A committee was then appointed, instantly 
to wait upon the king with this vote, who, upon 
their return, informed the house, That they 
had been to wait upon his majesty, according 
to order, who had sent them word out of the 
house of lords, that he was at that time very 
busy, and that his majesty had rather they 
would attend him at Whitehall, when the house 
was Op. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney, prisoner in the 
Tower, (sce p. 1048.) petitioned the house for 
leave to go into the country for recovery of his 
health; which was granted. 

The King’s Message informing the Commons 
that he had ordered Mr. Montaygu’s (a member) 
Papers to be seized.] Sir Johu Ernly, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, acquainted the house, 
That he was commanded by the king to deliver 
this Message. ‘ That his majesty having re- 
ceived [nformation, that his late Ambassador 
in France, Mr. Montagu ¢, a member of this 
house, had held several private Conferences 


* The accusation against these lords was, 
upon the evidence of Titus Oates, for accept- 
ing commissions from the Pope. See Burnet, 
vol 1. p. 430. 

+ Son of lord Montagu of Boughton, to 
which title he succeeded (on his father’s death) 
in 1683: he was afterwards, for his eminent 
services, created by king Wiltam earl, and 
by queen Anne duke, of Montagu. He had 
becn twice ambassador to the court of France, 
and inthe house of commons was as zealous 
in promoting the Bill of Exclusion, as he was 
in the house of lords in forwarding the Revo- 
Jution; soon after which he was appointed 
Master of the Great Wardrobe. He died in 
1708. : 


with the pope’s nuncio there, has, to the end 
that he may discover the truth of the matter, 
given order for the seizing Mr. Montagu’s 
Papers *.” 

Debate thereon.) Serj. Maynard. 1 wish 
the hke proceedings had been in other cases. 
Colemen had time to sort his Papers, and this 
diligence would have prevented it. I would 
let this matter slone awhile. The charge of 
corresponding with the pope’s nuncio, bor- 
ders upon treason very near; at least looks 
that way. Quicquid necessitas cogit, defendit. 
Correspondence of this nature sometimes may 
be justifiable. 

Sir Tho, Lee. This is a igh charge against 
your member. I would hear him in his place. 
Because he is a member he is not exempt frpm 
crimes, 

Mr. Powle. No man can defend an ame 
bassador’s having correspondencies, or confe- 
rences, with the pope’s nuncio. Montagu is a 
member of parliament ; and it is an old rule, 
that, in treason, no private man, nor mem- 
ber’s person, can be seized, before the accu- 
sation be given in upon vath: if not, any 
member mav he taken from parliament. I[ 
would know, whether any legal information 
has been given against your memwnber. ‘This 
was a fatal case in the last king’s time, of seiz- 
ing members and their papers. I hope never 
to sce the like again. If a great minister has 
a quarrel against a gentleman, and one go and 
tell the king a story of him to his prejudice, 
and his papers thereupon must he seized, I 
know not whither that will go. Jn the first 
place, I would be instructed from Ernly, whe- 
ther there be any legal Information against 
your member f and, if there be not, then you 
may consider what to do. 

Mr. Hampden. I would have the notice 
from the king, by the honourable person, writ- 
ten down, as the very words delivered by him, 
hy the clerk. . 

Sir John Ernty.] said,‘ the king had coms 


* « The earl of Danby had broke with Mon- 
tagu, but knowing what Letters he had wrote 
to him, and with what secrets he had trusted 
him, was apprehensive Montavu might accuse 
him ; so he resolved to prevent him. Jenkins, 
who was then at Nimecguen, wrote over (ac- 
cording to a direction sent him, as was be- 
heved) ¢ that he understood Montagn had been 
in a secret correspondence, and in dangerous 
practices, with the pope’s nuncio at Paris.’ 
Montagu, it seems, had made use of him, and 
given him money, which he loved, for’such se- 
crets as he could draw from him. Upon Jen- 
kins’s letter the king sent the above Message. 
This was a device of lord Danby’s, to find his 
owrn letters, and destroy them; and then to 
let the prosecution fall. But Montagu under- 
stood the arts of a court too well to be easily 
catched, and had put a box, in which those 
letters were, in sure hands, out of the way. A 
great debate arose upon this matter in the 
huuse of commons.” Buraet. — . . 
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- gpanded me to let you know, that he having 
received information from abroad, that Mr. 
Montagu, his late embassador, contrary to his 
Instructions, had held private Conferences with 
pope’s nuncio, he had caused his Papers to 
he seized, to the end that he may discover the 
matter.’ ; 

Sir Tho. Clarges. I am glad to hear that 
the ambassador had Instructions Ha to cor- 
respond with the s nuncio. I am ver 
ged to hear it stdeed, (jeeringly.) Sir Wm. 

odolphin, the Spanish ambassador, is accn- 
sed of high treason by Mr. Oates, and yet we 
hear nothing of him. Montagu’s instructions 
will appear in the secretary’s minutes. 
would have E:nly answer, whether this Infur- 
mation be upon oath ? 

Sir John Ernly. I have told you what the 
king has commanded me; but I cannot be free 
to say farther, without leave. I do not say 
‘ contrary to any Instructions,’ but ‘ without 
“ Instructions,’ from his majesty. 

ir Wm. Coventry. The whole business will 
turn upon this hinge. The devil is as bad as 
the broth he is boiled in, the proverb is. Some 
of us, it may be, have sons at Rome, and they 
have kissed the pope’s toe, and may be guilty 
of treason for that. I would have that ex- 
lained. 

Mr. Powle. 1 shall acquaint you from Mr. 
Montagu, that he will deliver all his own 
Papers himself; else papers for his own private 
detence may be embezzled. He will resign 
‘them to any band this bouse shall appoint. 

Mr. Bennet. If his Papers are seized, pa- 
pers may be put into his cabinet, as well as 
taken out, to bis great prejudice. 

Mr. Powle. Five or six gentlemen, from 
Whitehall, have seized all the passages to Mr. 
Montagu’s house, and his lady has sent him a 
letter of it. 

Col. Birch. This is a mighty mystery, - nd 
the greatest busincss I have rd here. I 
should be very loth to make a wrong step in it 
bere. I have always taken it for granted, that 
no member’s Papers canbe seized. I know 
not what haste they are in, in this matter, nor 
where it will end. Forty more members pa- 
pers may be seized, at this rate, and the house 

rbled; nnd then the game is up. You have 
Tatormetion from Eroly of the thing, éec. and 
you may have as good information as this, 

inst another member. The kingdom of 

_ France is in secre Coventry’s proviace ; 

and I would have members to go to his office,to 

search the minutes for ambassador Montagu’s 
Instructions, when be was sent into France. 

Sir Tho. Zee. I would, in this matter, make 
tender steps. I see there is no harm in mak- 
ing an Address to the king about it, ‘ That he 
may let the house know whether there is any 
Information upon oath aga ost Mr. Montagu.’ 
If there be such information as the law war- 
rants, I would sit down under it; if not, I 
would lonk to our privileges. 

Col. Titus. If there be no Information 
upon oath, then it is a breach of privilege. 
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Sir Wm. Coventry. If we address the king, 
to know whether the Information be upon 
oath, it will so turn the thing upon as, that we . 
shall know it. I agsee with Birkenhead, that 
itis a great fault in an ambassador, an omis- 
sion to give the king an account of public 
transactions that have passed seougd his 
hands. It may be through forgetfulness; but 
unpardonable, if the king calls for it, and the 
person does not give it. I have been abroad 
myself in popish countries, and may have con- 
versed with nuncios. I have, had the king's 
pardon, and my share in the last act of indem- 
nity. An ambassador has nothing for his jus- 


I | tification, but his papers; and his neck ed 


go for it, if he has not his papers to justi 

himself. I should be loth to have my papers 
seized, though but for matter of reputation. I 
had rather have my sbirt, than my papers, 
taken from me. Montagu desires only sorting 


of bis papers, and that he may mark chem, 
and he will deliver them to such as you shall 
approve of, and that be may mark them, and 


set them in order, to make his defence the 
better. Otherwise any minister, employed in 
foreign negotiations, is in a desperate con- 
dition. 

Mr. Powle. I would not have his Papers 
tumbled and tossed about, before you know 
whether the Information against bim be upon 
oath. The ministers heretofore answered for 
ill actions in the government, but now they 
put them all upon the king. a 

Mr. Vaughan. lf Papers are seized at this 
rate, a great many of your members papers 
may be seized, because some men are guilty of 
high treason. 

The Speaker, The thing is of great moment, 
and the king has told you why he has caused 
the Papers to be seized; and Montagu has 
told you, ‘ he has received a letter from his 
lady, that bis house is guarded, &c.’ but they 
are not to be seized till Montagu comes to his 
house to sort the papers. You concern not 
yourselves in matters of state, but matters of 
privilege. Till you know that his charge 1s 
not upon oath, you ought to believe that the 
matter is upon oath. It is a nice thing, and I 
know the stress and consequence of it. It 
may be, I know the thing and matter of it. 
And if no-body is more capable to advise than 
myself, I would have you expect the issue. 

Mr. Powle. What I moved is, because the 
thing yet is in possibility of recall. It is plain 
that his Papers are sent to be seized. The 
rights and privileges of parliament are the 
greatest strength and security of the king and 
the nation. I think it a very dutiful way to 
know what the ¢hing is. Therefore you cannot 
go a better than to send to the king, &c. before 
we ris¢c. ; 

Mr. Williams. If you adjourn, you submit 
your privilege to the king’s pleasure. I cannot 
give my opinion, whether it is a breach of pri- 
vilege, or not, till you have the thing entirely 
before you. IT would know what this Infurma- 
tion is against your member, I know, by the 
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law of England, there is no distinction of state 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, ayainst 
which there is no privilege. It is not every 
breach of the peace that a member may he 
seized upon, &c. where there is no more re- 
quired than security, &c.—And he ouglit to 
have the privilege of an Englishman. He that 
will be ridden shall be ridden. Therefore I 
wouid address, &c. 

Sir Rob. Howard. Suppose you go to the 
king, and say, ¢ What is it you know of Mon- 
tagu” That is too early, and yet your member 
has his house seized. In this there is difficulty 
every way. It seems, a reference is made by 
Montagu to see whether the charge be true 
in his Papers. Shali your member forbear, 
and give up his Papers? That you will not do. 
Your member has offered to give up his Papers, 
and to mark them, that they may be no injury 
to him. Therefore I would have some of your 
members accompany Montagu, that he may 
sort his Papers. 

Col. Ditus. If the Information be upon 
oath, and it be neither felony, treason, nor 
breach of the peace, your privilege is violated. 
With this Message moved for, I would have 
another, viz. ‘ Of what nature this conference 
with the pope’s nuncio was.’ 

Sir John Knight. Conferences have been 
held at Whitehall with Father Patrick, and 
Father Howard, and other priests. I would 
have that enquired into likewise. 

Sir Tho, Meres. Whoever has had private 
conference with the pope’s nuncio, now in 
the Tower, I would seize all their Papers, 
one and all—of whom I will tell you to- 
morrow ; some of their Papers, upon what 
I say, will be laid aside. Let it go where it 
will; let the subject-matter against Montagu 
be seen, if proved true; that this may not be a 
precedent upon this house for the tuture. I 
would therefore beseech the king to suspend 
any farther proceeding upon Montagu, till this 
house be satisfied whether the Information be 
given upon oath; and whether the subject of 
that conference was treason. 

Sir Wm, Coventry. I am against the whole 
thing; either sending to the king to know 
what the crimes are, or whether upon ouath. 
I believe there are persons that put the king 
upon this (as I believe it done by advice) and I 
believe itis not treason he is charged with, be- 
cause they have not seized Mr. Montagu’s 
person, as well as his Papers, which was the 
prepstes: thing to bedone. He may be guilty, 

e may be innocent ; possibly the thing will 
be put farther. But to take away his armour 
that must defend him, a little thrust will des- 
troy him. The very law gives him his Papers 
to justify himself by, not only for his com- 
missions but omissions. His Papers to be 
delivered out of his hands clearly away, is a 
very dangerous thing. I would be glad to hear 
something from Montagu himself. It has been 
proposed, ‘ that some of the members may go 
with him to sort his Papers.’ If there he any 
Papers relating to the pope’s nuncio, they 

Vor, IV. 
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may he copied out, and Montagu may keep the 
orvinals and the rest of the Papers. 

Sir John Ernly. Montagu knows some- 
thing of the nature. In all these cases there 
are warrants of the same nature. You may 
send for the warrant, and you will find these 
Pupers are to he seized before reasonable evi- 
dence, and that the Papers be so scheduled, as 
that the gentleman may have no prejudice. 

Sir Tho, Lee. The Papers being seized by 
the king’s warrant, may be looked upon as in 
the king’s actual possession. By the king’s 
order so much appears, that persons are at 
Montayu’s house, &c. Thisis your tenderness 
to them that have advised the king to this, or 
some others, that may hereatter, that you may 
avoid all occasion of offence. You ere told of 
a conference with the pope’s nunciv, that he 
has bad. Theretore the Papers were ordered 
to be seized, to know the truth of the matter. 
Then it seems, those Papers are seized to see 
whethcr those Intormations are treason, or no; 
therefore in this you go the most moderate 
way. ‘The consequence will be, you will see 
your member tried, and sit still till it be done 
and no matter how soon you see Montagu 
guilty or not guilty, And so there will be no- 
thing upon your Books to hurt parliaments in 
eternal consequence. Therefore I would have 
this Message sent to the king, to prevent de- 
claring what your privileges are in this matter. 

Mr, Powle. You are past that consider- 
ation, Now the question is, Whether you 
will go with this second part. It is not so, de- 
cent to go often to the king. You are not yet 
ripe to desire the king to desist proceeding, for 
you know not what the thing ts yet, and that 
may be quickly done, when you know. 

Mr. Harbord was sent to Mr. Montagu’s 
house to inform the house of the proceedings, 
&c. who gave this account : ‘‘ That, by order 
of council, Montagu’s cabinets were scized, 
but were not to be opened till Montagu was 
present. And that they were taken away, 
and setin achamber near the council chamber,” 

Mr. Montagu. believe, that the seizing 
my cabincts and Papers was to get into their 
hands sume Letters of great consequence, that 
‘I have to produce, of the designs of a Great 
Mimister of State.* 

Mr. Harbord. This has been intended 8 or 4 
days, but, I believe, they have missed of their 
aims ; and I would not for 40,000/. they had 
those Papers. And, freely, this was my great 
inducement to stir so much to make Mr. Mon- 
tagu amember of this houcet. In due time 


* See the last Note. 

t+ ‘“ Mr. Montagu aspiring to the office of 
Secretary of State, took it very ill that the 
Treasurer had engaged to bring in sir Wm. 
Temple. Mr. Montayu was the Treasurer's 
most dangerous enemy, because he had pri- 
vate Letters in his hands from that minister s 
aud though he could not divulye them without 
great injury to the king, this gave him no un- 
easiness, because resolving to throw himself’ 
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you will see what those Papers are. They will 
open your eyes, and though too late to cure 
the evil, yet they will tell you who to proceed 
against, as the authors of our misfortunes. I 
desire that some persons of honour aud worth | 
may be present at the opening these Cabinets, 
lest some of these Letters should be there. For 
they are of the greatest consequence that ever 
you saw, 

Mr. Bennet. The sum the gentleman speaks 
of, 40,000/., is a great deal of money. But pray 
Jet these Papers he forth-coming tor your use. 
As for the breach’ of our privileges, &c. this 

thing was thrown in to blind us. I know my 
share of transactions too, and you shall in tine 
know of it, 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. This business is of 
great consequence, and F hope may save us. | 
would address the king, ‘ That these Cabinets 
may not be opened, but may be produced here 
to-morrow, that we may proceed upon them.’ 

Col Titus. To seize Papers thus is very 
illegal. Any man’s may be seized at this rate. 
I look upon this as one of the wisest actions 
the ministers have done. Were I one of them, 
right or wrong I would have seized Montagu’s 
Papers. I second the motion, ‘That the 


but it is according to law. I wondered at the 
proceeding of the Sheriff of Northamptonsbire 
at Montagu’s election; but now it 1s all out; 
we know the reason of it. He may give us 
much light into transactions. wther has 
awakened you with the case of Godtrey, which 
is of great importance. I know not what 
may become of us to-morrow ; therefore I 
would have Montagu’s Papers brought to-might. 

Lord Cavendish. I believe, it will appear 
hy those Papers, that the war with France was 
pretended, fur the sake of an Army, and that 
@ yreat man carried on the interest of an Army 
and Popery ; and Montagu gives you the cou- 
vemence of this discovery. I move there 
fore, *‘ That he bring the Papers in as soon ag 
can be.’ 

Col. Titus, I suppose Montagu has those 
Papers in lis custody ; else neither he nor his 
friends would have informed you of them. I 
would therefore have some members go with 
him to fetch them, 

Lord Russell, Montagu has imparted some 
of the contents of those Papers to me; and I 
was re juired by him not to impart them tou any 
body ; but now it is no secret. Montagu can- 
not come at the originals, for the present, but 


Papers, &c. may be produced here to-morrow.’ | he has a copy of them. 


- And then I believe you will see why those Pa- 
pers were seized. 


Lord Danby’s Letters produced.|_ Mr. Har- 


| bord and some others were ordered (Mr. Mon- 


Sir Nich. Carew. I would sit on, and let; tagu having acquainted the house that he had 
the Papers in Montagu’s hands be brought now, ; in his custody some Papers which concern the 
and ifthey concern any man, under his majesty | Peace of the Government) to receive directions 
himself, I would prosecute the thing nuw. I, from Mr. Montagu where to find those Papers. 
know not whether we shall be here to-morrow | The house sat till the gentlemen retarned with 


morning, or no. It may be, we shall he all 
clapped up by to-morrow. Tet Montagu 
therefore be commanded to bring in lis Papers 


now, before you rise. 
Sir Juin Lowther.* For ought I know, Mon- 


_reported, ‘ That t 


Then Mr. Herbord 
ey had repaired to the 
place where Mr. Montagu directed them, and 
had bronght the Box of Papers which he men- 
tioned ; but that the key is carried to White- 


Mr. Montagu’s ee 


tagu may be served as sir EF. Godfrey was ; { hall, locked up in the Cabinets ; and that they 


therefore I would not have him go eut of the 
house for the Papers. He knows by what 

ractices these negotiations with France have 
heen done. [I am of opinion that we shall not 
sit here to-morrow. 
the Papers sent for now. 

Sir Henry Capel. I second that motion. 
We know what practices have been in the late 
times, &c. how Papers of members have been 
seized. The king has power on his subjects, 


into the party against the court, which was 
most prevalent in the parliament, he knew he 
should be protected even against the king him- 
self. To this end he got himself elected me:n- 
ber for Northampton, and suddenly leaving 
Paris without the king's consent or knowledge, 
came to London, and took his seat in the 
house.” Rapin. 

_® Created lord visc. Lonsdale by king Wil- 
liam, in 1696, having been very instrumental 
in the Revolution, by securing the city of Car- 
lisle, and bringing over the counties of Cum- 
berland and Westinorland. He was also in 
‘ that reign vice-chamberlain of the houshold, 

lord privy seal, &c. and died in 1700, aged 45. 


I move theretore to have » 


have sent for a smith to break it open.” Mr. 
Montagu went up to sort the Papers. 

Mr. Montagu. I _am sorry that so great a 
minister has brought this gu:it upon himself. Ie 
was my intention (making refiections upon 
your apprehension of a standing Army) to havc 
acquainted Mr. sec. Coventry with the oa a 
I will now only tell you, that the king has 
as much deluded as the Dutch or Spain; and 
you have been deluded too by this great minis- 
ter. This I should not have done, out of doty 
and respect to the king, but by command of 
the house, 

The Box being ordered to be opened, Mr. 
Montagu selected and presented to the house 
two Letters, which were read by the Speaker, 
the one dated Jan. 16, 1677-8; the other 
March 25, 1678, The principal matter thereia 
ig contained in these words: “In case the 
conditions of peace shall be accepted, the king 
expects to have six millions of livres (300,000/.) 
yearly, for 3 years, from the time that this 
agreement shall be signed between his majest¥ 
and the king of France; because it will be 2 
or 3 years before he can hope to find his pa™ 
liament in humour to give hia sepplics, after 
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your having made any peace with France, &c.” 
Subscribed “ pawsy.” ‘ To the Secretary 
you must vot mention one syllable of the mo- 
ney.” [At the bottom ofthis Letter were 
these words: “ ‘urs LETTER 18 WRIT BY MY 
Orver.* C. R.” 

. Debate thereon.| Mr. Bennet. I wonder 
the house sits so silent when they see theniselves 
sold for six millions of livres to the French. 
Some things come bome to treason in construc- 
tion. I would have the lawyers tell you, whe- 
ther this you have heard be not worthy im- 
peaching the Treasurer of Treason. Now we 
see who has played all this yame; who has re- 
peated all the sharp Answers to our Addresses, 
and raised an Army for no war. You know 
now who passes by the secretaries of state. I 
would impeach the Treasurer of high treason. 

. Mr. Williams. Will any member aver this 
to be the Treasurer's letter ? 

Mr. Montagu. I conceive it to be the Trea- 
surer’shand. I have had several letters truin 
hia of the same baad. 

Mr. Walliams. If this be his Letter, there 
cannot be a more constructive Treason than is 
contained »0 it. You have heard of Religion 
and Property apprehended in danger, in seve- 
ral speeches. But when your laws are con- 
teinned by a Great Minister, and they mis- 
carry and are laid dead—(A great cry of the 
bouse, ‘Name him, name him.’) The letters 
name the person sufficiently. Nothing ought 
to be imputed to the king, but this man, unless 
he clears himself upon somebody else, ‘most 
take this crime upon him. 
peace is what you have prophesied all along. 
This agrees with Coleman’s Letters, this great 
engine Money. Now when this great person is 
on this point to make parliaments useless, it is 
Treason. 
trenson, ‘without making any. For any minis- 
ter to destroy a confederacy, and to make the 
king a pensioner to France, I would impeach 
bir of ‘Treason. 

Mr. Harbord. I hope now gentlemen's eyes 
are open, by the design on foot to destroy the 
government and our liberties. 
the house will command Mr. Montagu, he will 
tell you more now. But I would not press it 
now upon bim, because poisoning and stabbing 
are in-use. . Theretore I would not examine 


tim farther now, but jet bim reserve himself 


tall che matter comes to trial before the lords. 
As to the danger of the king’s person, there is 
something much more extraordinary. But I 
will not vame him yet. 
wind. <A witness has been taken off with S00/. 
and denies his hand. I-protest, I am afraid 
that the king will be murdered every nivht. 
A peer, and an intimate of this earl’s, said, 
‘ There would be achangein the government 


in a year.’ He bae poisons both liquid and in 


ae ee eee 
* “ ‘These last words made very much for 
Mr. secretary Coventry ; since now it appear-. 


ed that be was not trusted with these ill 
tices.” Buznet, ™ vee me 
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I believe, it 


The thing has taken: 
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powders. But I wouldask Montagu no more 
questions now, but have an Impeachment 


drawn up, and | doubt not but this great man 


will have condign punishment, when the mat- 
ter comes before the lords. 

Sir Henry Goodrick, We now come upon 
Impeachment of a noble peer, who deserves 
well of the nation, and, I assure you, has pro- 
inoted the protestant religion, and has honour 
for the government. I put Harbord upon it, 
that all the evidence against him may be pro- — 
duced, and make it out who converses with 
this nobleman, that has ‘ the poisons’ he men- 
tions. For the king’s security, I would have 
the pergons named. 

Mr, Bennet. l accuse my Lord Treasurer 
of High Treason, and I will bring other mat- 
ters against him, 

Sir John Hanmer. The king’s life is core 
cerned, and I cannot sit still when I bear 
¢ poison’ spgken of. I would find this poisoner 
out ; else he betrays the nation and the king. 

Mr. Harbord. If you please, I will tell Mr. 
sec. Coventry who it is; but I assure you, it is 
told the king already. 

Sir John Knight. This Army was raised 
for a French war, and so many hundred thou- 
sand pounds given for that purpose, and yet 
we had no war! Money given to disband the 
Army, and that not dune! The popish Plot 
discovered at that time ! And all runs parallel. 
Take such evil counsellors from the king, that 
have done these things, and he, and his poste- 
rity, and we all shall flourish : else we shall be 
destroyed. 

Sir Edm. Jennings. As to the matter in the 
Lord Treasurer’s letter, thus I will state the 

aestion : § Whether there be matter in that 
tter to ground an Impeactiment against this 
lord.’ As to the other thing, ‘“ of poisoning,” 
the king’s person is so nearly concerned, that 
I would have the person known for the king’s 
sake, and all our own sakes. If not, then let 
us adjourn. 

Mr. Harbord. If I was not well satisfied 
that the king had known of it, I would have 
found means to acquaint the king. But the 
design of moving this is to divert the question. 
The design I had, in not naming the person, 


was, that it might be impossible for the person 


to avoid being taken off, since the king knows 
it already, and a member knows the thing, and 
I have seen the things. But the party fell off 
from his evidence. The king knows it, and # 
you will know him tvo,I am not afraid to 
name him. He had the poison, and tried 
upon dogs with good success. The first thing 
I said was, ‘ Does the king know of it? He 
told me ‘ he did, and ‘be had been offered a 
sum of money to conceal it.’ There has been 


-200,000/. in 13 months paid out of the exche-. 
quer, for seoret service ; and vast sums of mo- 


ney diverted out of the course of payment in 


the exchequer. 


Col. Titus. Ifiad it a hard matter, and 
very dangerous, to accuse a Treasurer, The 


‘| righteous or unprightesus maemmoea makes 


at 
- %. . 
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friends. There has been 197,000/. issued out 


of the 200,000/. we wave, by one person that | 


is a incmber. ‘This lord had once an Impeach- 
ment against him upon an illezal patent. Fist, 
we could get no witnesses, &c. And all we 
" got by it, was to vote, ‘ That this patent was 
not illegal.’ Never any thing prospered in his 
. ministry.- There is nota penny of money m 
the exchequer, and [am sure he is ‘Treasurer. 
Now whether this lord, with the interest of 
France, has not carried on hisown? When 
the king of Spain was in the circumstances the 
king ot France now js, if Walsingham and Bur- 
leigh, instead of supporting Hl. iv. of France, 
had supported the Leazue, and made the king 
of Spain greater than he was, (who was ten 
times too great for us,) had not they been good 
counsellors for Philip ui. and all counsellors for 
queen Elizabeth ? It was said by Philip de Co- 
mines, § That all king Lewis of France’s minis- 
ters did ride upon one horse.’ Now we were 
told of ‘a war,’ and ‘an actual war with 
France,’ an army was raised for it, and a 
shametul peace made up with France. And 
the Lord Treasurer thinks he deserves six mil- 
lions of livres for doing it; and so no occasion 
for the parliament to meet in 3 years. The 
Lord Treasurer, it scems, was of une opinion ; 
the parliament and the law of another. Elis 
crime is great, and tends to the subversion of 
the nation, and so it is, when the king shall 
have no parliaments, Some fearthe Treasurer, 
and some love him ; [ doneither, and would 
impeach him. | 

Mr. John Ern/y. Titus tells you, ‘ That 
nothing bas prospered under the Lord Treasu- 
rer’s ministry.” He has paid, Iam sure, a 
great part of the debt of two millions upon the 
exchequer. As for his ministry, pray God send 
we have no worse french counsellors ! And if 
we had war then, God knows what would have 
become of us. If this Jord has hatched these 
councils, France is not for him. But I am the 
most mistaken, if he has not been opposite to 
France. Now forthe Letter that speaks of 
the Money ; if it had been ten times as much, 
I could have wished it with France. As for 
the peace, it was made by the Confederates, 
and not theking. ‘The Confederates have, all 
along, importuned the king not to lay aside 
the Army, for all Flanders would be lost. I 
am as little for an Army as any man; and am 
for having it disbanded, if the king had money 
to pay them off. Does not this Letter come 
by way of recrnimination? It is necessary to 
see Mr. Montagu’s Answer to this Letter. I 
would have the lawyers debate it, before you 
come to this matter as a charge against this 
lord, barely given you by recrimination. The 
king's safety is concerned ; and I desire, that 
the person that should have poisoned him, be 
named. You cannot absulve yourselves from it. 

Mr. Cha. Bertie. I athrm that my Lord 
Treasurer paid 600,0001. of old arrears out of 
the Exchequer, And | appeal to the Speaker's 
Otfice in the Navy. So in this he has not 
squandered the Treasury in secret.service. 


Mr. Montagu. My Lord Treasurer has 
my Answer to his Letter. And let him, if he 
please, produce a copy of that letter, and you 
tind, that if my ‘advice had been followed, the 
army had not been raised, and a better peace 
made. And I aver, that the French king of- 
fered our king some muney, and more towns, 
than when we were in conjunction with France. 
‘{ find my Lord Treasurer has so much the 
swect of being treasurer of England, that he 
would be treasurer of France too.’ This the 
king of France said, and so would treat no 
longer. J was for peace, because I saw no in- 
tenuon of our ministers for war, and so would 
have had no army. I brought the conditions 
so far as thatthe French should deliver Va- 
lenciennes and Conde to the Spaniards; far 
better conditions than now they have; but 
atier the army was raised, they were for peace. 
If I have done ill in this, impeach me for it. 

In the other Letter which was read, sub- 
scribed ‘ Danby,” were the following pas- 
sages: ‘ Your intelligence concerning M,. Rou- 
vicny has not been the least of your favours, 
For my part I will contribute to the friendshi 
of the two kings. We depend upon an Ad- 
journment of 13 days, to see if there can be 
any expedient for the peace in that time, 
And the eftect of that Adjournment has been, 
that every body apprehended peace, &c.” - 

Lord Dumblain*, Montagu, in his discourse 
in France, has given the nation great discom- 
mendations. have heard him say, ‘ the 
house of commons had a company of logger- 
heads and boobies in it.’ For what my father 
is accused of, if proved, I would not spare 
him nor pardon him more than the greatest 
rascal that had done me the most injury. 

Mr. Peregrine Bertie. Put the question 
first, about ‘ poisoning the king.” 

Sir Henry Capel. I have no article against 
any man, but only from my observations of the 
government, We have sat here all seasony of 
the year to no purpose. I have something to 
say, let it fall where it will; and I will serve 
no man here, but my king and my country. 
We that are of common understanding, know 
not foreign notions, nor mysteries of state at 
home. If Religion, the Government and Pro- 
perty be safe, we sit down and enjoy what we 
have, and thank God for it. If foreign nego- 
tiations have been prosperous, let it be spoken 
of. Has the Protestant Religion gone for- 


‘ward? I would gladly know, whether the Ex- 


chequer is in good order as we have been told. 
I know what sums we have given ; but if it be 
not in such order, are we to sit still? Does 
not France increase upon us? We were no 
sooner got out of the War with Holland, but 
assistances of men were sent into France to 


* The Lord Treasurer's son; called up to the 
house of lords in 1690, by the title of lord 
Kiveton. He succeeded to the dukedom of 
Leeds (on his father’s death) in 1712, distin- 
guished himself in the sea-service, being vice 
admiral of the red, and died in 1729, aged 71. 


é 
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greaten the French king. We can get no 
Bills of Popery passed. ‘These last four or five 
years, we have had nothing but Prorogations 
and Adjournments of the parliament, without 
duing any thing to purpose. If we had lived 
well with this great man, and not made the 
Vote the last session, § That ull the Tax, &c. 
be expired, and the Protestant Ieligion se- 
cured, and ill Ministers, &c. removed, we 
could give no more Money, &c.’ But the king 
has been persuaded that a prince must depend 
upon a party, and he is tuld that we proceed 
as ia 1641 and 1642. Is any thing more clear 
than the concurrence of the Letters, that have 
been produced you by Montagu, with Cole- 
man’s Papers? ‘his minister has let the French 
king grow upon us, and let our king take mo- 
ney from him, to lay aside his people ; this has 
been Danby’s advice. If the gentlemen of 
the long robe will say this is Treason, I say so 
too, and shall think this a ground to impeach 
him. 

Mr. Solicitor Winnington. Before IT med- 
dle with the Treasurer’s Letters, I will speak 
to the point of declaratory Treason, I have 
a wife and children, and some estate, and loy- 
alty to my prince, and I hope to leave it to my 
posterity. In this matter [ shall deliver my 
Opinion, and I fear no man alive, let it fall 
where it will. By 25 E. in. declaratory Trea- 
son, is only in parliament, where those things 
shall be declared Treason, for the Judyes to 
proceed upon, and no other. [ wall put you 
a familiar example: the killing of John Iin- 
perial, the Genoa ambassador, was declared 
treason. It was treason at common law be- 
fore, but after that statute they had recourse 
to parliament for the sane crime, and they de- 
clared it so. It has becn the wisdom of par- 
liament to keep the power of declaring Trea- 
son in themselves, to bridle great men, who 
by tnendship and authority, may avoid jus- 
tice, Siice I came into this house, which ts 
about three years since, I have been present 
"at several Addresses, &c. and I would not 
show unkindness, in the post I am in, to my 
superior otlicer. If a member does undertake 
to prove an Article, &c. though it be but pro- 
bable, it isa ground for a grand jury to find 
the bill, (and in Impeachments you are of that 
nature,) but the judgment is still in the lords. 
If any subject impeach any man, it is our duty 
to receive it, as a grand jury. But gentlemen 
put a hard thing on the long robe, in this case. 
‘Ybe Treasurer, in his Letters to Mr. Montagu, 
says, ‘ He must not communicate it to the Se- 
Cretary of State. He must not know of the 
81x millions of livres yearly, &c. that so there 
may be no need of a parliament.’ If this be 
given asa case to a lawyer, and if this be 
to destroy parliament, and the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom; if there be concomitant 
evidence that the thing was done ea inten- 
tione; if you have power of declaratory Trea- 
son, and do not declare this to be treason, you 
will declare nothing. I have beard Montagu 
say he has more Letters to produce, Suppose 


‘went befure. 


you should vote not to impeach the Treasurer 
upon these Letters; the common people will 
say, ‘Have not the house impeached him # 
How can any member look the world in the 
face ? finding that this is in order to trial, and 
in order to impeachment. The Lord Treasurer 
is my superior, but if you pass by this, you 
may have more such Letters and such prac- 
tices. ‘There have been other matters alleged 
against this lord, as diverting the Money, &c. 
from the usual course of payment in the Ex- 
chequer, &c. This is but a small matter in 
comparison of Treason : hat such as have done 
these things, the parliament has either broken 
their backs, or they have ran for it.. As for 
giving Money to Members, to vote in this 
house, he will have the shame of it, and I hope 
it will be seen by the vote this night, thar no 
man has received any money. Certainly these 
things are not so mean as to be putoff. With- 
out probable evidence, you have no ground of 
accusation. As for conviction, that is to be 
done in another place. And I am for im 
peaching him. 

Mr. Sacheverell. I have observed the de- 
bate; and [ take notice that no fault is found 
out that it is too forward. No man denies 
these Letters to be the Treasurer's, and yet 
gentlemen say, ‘ There is no matter of charge 
in them against him,’ I have not been a man 
much for shifting hands in the ministry: I see 
all that come after are as bad as those that 
By way of defence of the 
Treasurer, it is said, ‘ That he found much 
debt upon the crown, and has paid off a great 
deal.’ It istrue. But there was 1,250,000/. 
granted to the king, &c. before he came in to 
be Trensurer, but he received a great share 
of it. I would not now charge him singly 
upon these Letters, but upon the whole pur- 
suance of the thing: he shows you, that, as the 
rest of the ministers have done great kindness 
to France, he will do nothing to break that 
friendship. When we had given a great sum 
of money for a war with France, then he takes 
Coleman’s way. And it was a great sum of 
money for-England to pay. Give money has- 
tily and no war, and there will be no need of 
n parliament. This is the only difference ; 
Pensions are not now matter of record. It 
scems by the Treasurer's Letter, that it is the 
king’s ease to have no parliament. Hereafter 
let us keep our purses, and we shall have good 
ministers in time. And let us remember we 
shall not then have ministers to prorogue us at 
their pleasure, at the same time that the king 
was told that war was necessary; and that he 
might have had a better peace, and an Army 
was raised, to the great charge of the nation, 
Let gentlemen give their No to the Impeach- 
ment, I will give my Aye to it. 

Mr. Vaughan. I envy no man’s greatness 
nor fortune that lessens not his prince’s. From 
the grounds of this Letter of the Treasurer, on 
the 20th of March, the king passed an Act for 
a war with France, and an Army was raised 
accordingly. This Letter is dated the 25th of 


4 
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March, to stipulate peace with the French. 
And is this mnatter of recrimination by Monta- 
gu, as issaid? You give money for an actual 
war, and the Treasurer stipulates for a peace, 
and the ministers make peace. The Papists 
would have a dissolution of the parliament, and 
these men make it useless. I know very little 
difference in it. King John’s ministers made 
him a pensioner to the Pope, and it is as great 
@ crime to make our king pensioner to the 
Frencli king. 1 am theretore for impeaching 
the Treasurer. 

The question being put, ‘“ That there is 
matter sufficicut in these Letters, &c. to im~ 
peach Thomas earl of Danby ;” the previous 
question was put and carried, 179 to 116. The 
Main question was then carried in the affrma- 
tive, and a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare and draw up Articles of Impeachment.* 

Resolved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker shall not, at 
any time, adjourn the house, without a question 
Grst put if it be insisted upon. And that this 
be entered in the Journals as a Standing Order 
of the house.” 

Articles of Impeachment against the Earl of 
Danby.] Dec. 21. Mr. Williams reported the 
Articles of Impeachments against the Lord 
Treasurer Danby, as fulloweth: 

Articles of Impeachment of High Treason, 
and other High Crimes, Misdemeanors, ana 
Offences, against ‘Thomas earl of Danby, 
Lord High-Treasurer of England. 

I. “ That he hath traiterously encroached to 
himself regal power, by treating in matters of 
Peace and War with foreign princes aud am- 
bessadors, and giving Instructions to his ma- 
jesty’s ambassadors abroad, without communi- 
cating the same to the secretaries of state, and 
the rest of bis majesty’s Council; and against 
the express declaration of his majesty and his 
parliament; thereby intending to defeat and 


overthrow the provisions which had been deli-. 


berately made by his maj. and his parliament, 
fous the safety and preservation of his majesty’s 
kingdoms aad dominions.—IHI. That he bath 


* « The next day the Lord Treasurer sent Mr, 
Nontagu's Letters of the 11th and 18th of Jan. 
jakewise before quoted; the first giving notice 
af young Rouvigny’s Journey to England, and 
his practices among the malcontents: and the 
jast, among other things, mentioning old Rou- 
vigny’s maxim, That they (the Freach) muet 
first diminish the Lord Treasurer’s credit, before 
they could dn any good in England. These 
Letters, Ins lordslnp himself affirms, the house 
ef commons would not permit to be read: but 
Jolin Reresby affirms the contrary, in his Me- 
moirs, as doth also one of his lordship’s own 
ry aed ; and even the Journals of the House 
of commvuns. But if they were read, they bad 


to weight: Mr. Montagu had all the favour 


usually shewn to these whu impeach their ac- 
complices, and was thought to act so merito- 
riously im the discovery, that no body cared to 
veflect that he himself was the chief promoter 
of the gui.” Ralph. 


traiterously endeavoured to subvert the anci- 
ent and well-established Form of Government 
in this kingdom ; and instead tlereof to intro- 
duce an arbitrary and tyranuical way of go- 
vernment. And the better to effect this his 
purpose, he did design the Raising of an Army, 
upon pretence of a War against the French 
king; and then to continue the same as a Stand- 
ing Army within this kingdom: and an army 
beiny so raised, and no war ensuing, en act of 
parliament having passed to pay off and dis- 
band the same, and a great suin of money be- 
ing granted tor that end, he did continue this 
army contrary to the said act, and misemployed 
the suid money given for disbanding, to the 
contitiuatice thereof; and issued out of bis ma- 
jesty’s revenue divers great sums of money for 
the said purpose; and wilfully neglected to 
take security from the paymaster of the Army, 
as the sid act fared whereby the said law 
is eluded, and the army is yet continucd, to the 
great danger and unnecessary charge of his 
maj. and the whole kingdom.—III, That he, 
traiterously intending and designing to alie- 
nate the hearts and affections of his majesty’s 
good subjects from his royal person and go- 
vernment, and to hinder (2 Meeting of Par- 
liaments, and to deprive his sacred my). of their 
safe and wholesome councils, and thereby to 
alter the constitution of the government of 
this kingdom, did propose and negotiate a 
Peace for the French king, upon terins disad- 
vantageous to the interest of bis maj. and his 
kingdoms: for the doing whereof he did en- 
deavour to procure a great sum of money from 
the French king, for enabling of bim to carry 
on and maintain his said traiterous designs and 
purposes to the hazard of bis majesty’s person 
and governmeot.—IV. That he 13 popishily af- 
fected; and hath traiterously concealed, after 
he had notice, the late horrid and bloody Plat 
and Conspiracy coutrived by the Papists against 
his mayesty’s person and government; and 
hath suppressed the evidence, and reproach- 
fully discountenanced the king’s witnesses im 
the discovery of it, in favour of popery ; imme- 
diately tending to the destruction of the king's 
sacred person, and the subversion of the Pro- 
testant religion.—V. That he hath wasted the 
king’s Treasure by issuing out of his majesty's 
Exchequer, and several branches of his reve- 
nue, fur uonecessary Pensions and Secret Ser- 
vices, to the value of 231,602/. within twe 
years: and that he hath whelly diverted, out of 
the known method and governmeat of the Ex- 
chequer, one whole brauch of his majesty’s 
Revenue to private uses, without ary account 
to be made of it to his majesty in the exche- 
quer, contrary to the express act of parliament 
which granted the ewme : and be hath nemoved 
two of bis majesty’s comaéssioners of that part 
of the revenue, for refusing to conseat to such 
his unwarrantuble actings therein, aud to ad- 
vanoe money epon that hranch of the revenue, 
for private uses.—VI. That be hath by inde 
rect means procured from his majesty for bim- 


self, divers considerable Gifts and Grants of 
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inheritance of the ancient Revenue of the | whoever is in that station which I hold, must 
crown, even contrary to acts of parliament” | certainly be a fool, to desire any thing which 

On reading the first Article a second time, | creates a want of Money, especially so great a 
the question was put, that the Articles be com- | one, as the Charge of an Army must necessa- 
mitted, which passed in the negative, Yeas | rily and immediately produce. And so for one 
187, Noes 179. The house divided next on a } part of the Article concerning the Pay-Master 
motion for Candles, which passed in the af- | of the Army, it is in fact otherwise; for secu= 
firmative, Yeas 165, Noes 115. The house | rity from the pay-master has been taken in the 
again divided on a motion to leave out the | sum of 400,000/. The 3d, is of the same na- 
word ‘ traiturously’ in the first Article, which | ture with the first, and comes from the same 
passed in the negative, Noes 179, Yeas 141. | foundation, which is, what a gentleman hath 
On a Resolution that lord Danby should he | thought fit to produce to the house of com- 
impeached on the above-recited Articles, a{ mons. I will not now censure his actions, f 
motion was made to adjoarn, but over-roled, | think it will do enough for itself; I will only 
Yeas 142, Noes 170, The last division during | say, that though I take it for one of the great- 
this grand debate, was on a motion whether | est misfortunes which can befal a man, to lie 
the snid lord should be impeached, on the 4th | ander such a Charge of the house of commons, 
Article, and it was carried in the affirmative, | yet I would much sooner chuse to be under 
Yeas 143, Noes 119 *. | that unhappiness, than under his circumstances. 

The Earl of Danby's vindicating Speech in | The 4th Article is not only false in every part 
the House of [ords.| Dec. 23. The commons | of it, but it is not possible to believe it true, 
carried up the Impeachment to the lords. | without my being the greatest fool on earth, as 
Upon the reading of which, a motion being | well as the blackest villain. For were I capa- 
made for his lordship to withdraw, it was over- | ble of such wickedness, yet the more wicked 
ruled by a majority of 20; after which, his | any man is, the more he 1s carried to his own 
lordship rose up and made a tormal Speech in | interest; and is it possible any thing under 
his own vindication, in substance as follows: heaven can agree less with my interest, Chan 

“« My Lords; I know this is not the time | the destruction of this king’ Can I posstbly 
for me to enter regularly upon my Defence, | hope to he better than Iam? And is it not 
because know your lordships will first order | apparent, that there is not one man fiving, 
me acopy of my Charge, and appuint me a| whose happiness depends so much as mine 
time for my vindication; when I donbt not to} upon the preservation of his person? My 
do it to the full satisfaction of your lordships, | lords, I know there is not one man in the 
and all the world. In the mean time I will | world, that can in his heart think me guilty of 
only beg leave to observe to your lordships, | that part of the Article, if I should say nothing 
that those Articles m this Charge which seem | to it. Dut, besides, I was so far from conceal 
to have any thing of Treason in them, have| ing this hellish Plot, that it is notoriously 
their Answer so obvious, that there is very lit- | known, his majesty sent me the first notice of 
tle in them, which may not be answered by | it, together with 43 Heads of the Information, 
many others, xs well as myself, and some of | hefore I knew a syllable of it from any body 
them by every man in the kingdom. The Ist, | else: and it hath been owned at the bar of the 
which is the assaming of Regal Power, I con- | house of commons by him, from whom only I 
fess, F do not understand ; having never in my | bad the intelligence, ‘ That he had all the en- 
hfe done any thing of great moment, either at | couragement and dispatch from me, that I 
home, or relating to foreign matters, for which could give him.’ Besides, when it was disclus- 
F have not always had his majesty'’s command. | ed to the Council board, he told some of the 
And though [ am far from having been the | clerks of the council, as he had done me divers 
most cautious man im taking care of my own | times before, ‘ That it would have been 
security, (which perhaps my great innocence | much better, and more would have been disco- 
hath been the cause of,) yet I have not been | vered, if it had been longer kept private.’ Be- 
so wanting of commun prudence, as in the | sides this, I had the fortune to be particularly 
most material things not to have had his ma- | instrumental in seizing Mr. Colernan’s Papers, 
jesty’s orders and directions undcr his own | without which care, theré had not one of 
hand, and particularly for the letters now made | them appeared; and consequently, the hest 
use of against me. The 2d, I think, does | and most material evidence which is vet of the 
scarce need my giving any Answer to; it being | Plot, had been wholly wanting. And certainly 
obvious, that the Army was no more raised by | this is the first time that fny man was accused 
me, than by every lord in this house: and | to be the concealer of that Plot, whereof he 
nn | hath been the principal means of procuring the 
discovery, For that part of the Article that 
says, I am ‘ popishly affected,’ I thank God, 
that the contrary is so well known to all the 
world, that even some of those that voted 
against me, did own their knowledge of the 
falsity of that allegation ; and I hope I have, 
through my whole life, given so good testi- 
mony of my religion, both in my own fa- 


* While this Jast question was under dispute, 
a younger son of the earl’s, who had a seat in 
the house, joined issue with the persecutors of 
his father, and made it his request, that this 
part of the Charge might be permitted to stand: 
that, from thence it might appear with what 
gort of zeal the whole affair had been conduct- 
ed. See the Earl’s Defence, p. 1071. 
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mily, and by my services to the Church, when- 
ever it hath laid in my power, that I shall not 
need much vindication in that particular: 
and I hope your lordships will forgive me my 
weakness, in telling you, that 1 have a younger 
son in the house of commons, whom [I shall 
love the better as long as'I live, for mov- 
ing to have that part of the Article to stand 
against me, ‘ ‘That by that pattern it might 
appear, with what sort of zeal the* whole 
hath been carried on to my prejudice.’— 
The fifth Article will; upon examination, ap- 
pear to be as ill gounded as any of the rest; 
and I am sorry I am able to give one reason; 
which is, That I have known no treasure io 
my time to waste, having entered upon an 
empty Treasury, and never seen one farthing 
given to his majesty, in almost six years, 
that hath not been appropriated to parti- 
cular uses, and strictly so applied by me, as 
the acts have directed. And there hath not 
been one of those Aids, which, instead of giv- 
ing the king money, hath uot cost him more 
out of his own purse to the same uses, as doth 
- appear by the larger dimensions of the new 
ships, and so in other things: Insomuch, that 
I take upon me the vanity to say, that, by the 
ayments I have made to the navy and seamen 
bevciid former times; the paying off the greatest 
part of the debt which was stopped in the Ex- 
chequer before my time, by my punctuality in 
the course of payments, and by other things 
which | am able to shew, I doubt not to appear 
meritorious, instead of being criminal upon 
that Article.—As to the 6th Article, which 
mentions my ‘great gettings,’ I cannot deny 
but that I serve a master, whose goodness and 
bounty hath been a great deal more to me than 
I have deserved, and to whom I can never pay 
gratitude enough by all the services of my life. 
But when the particulars of those gettings shall 
appear, it will be found very contrary to what 
is suggested abroad ; and that, in near six years 
time in this great place, I have not got half 
that, which many others have got in lesser 
places in half that time. And from the exa- 
mination of this, which I desire may be seen, 
there will arise matter to accuse my prudence, 
in not having done for my family what justly I 
might; but nothing to arraign my honour, my 
conscience, or my faithful service to the crown. 
—My Lords, If ny obedience to the king shall 
not be my crime, I think nothing else will 
stick upon me from these Articles: for my own 
heart flatters me to believe, that [ have done 
nothing but as a Protestant, and a faithful ser- 
vant, both tomy kingand country. Nay, Iam 
as confident, as that now I speak, that, had I 
been either a Papist, or friend to the French, 
I had not been now accused. For I have rea- 
son to believe, that the principal informer of 
the house of commons hath been assisted by 
the French advice to this accusation; and if 
that gentleman were as just to pruduce all he 
knows for me, as he hath been malicious to 
shew what may he liable to misconstruction 
“agalnust me, or rather against the king, 93 in- 


———————— eee 


deed it is, no man could vindicate me more 
than himself; under whose hand I have to 
shew, ‘ how great an enemy to France I am 
thought; how much I might have been other- 
wise; and what he biwself might have had for 
getting me to take it.’ But I do not wonder 
this gentleman will do meno right, when he 
does not think fit to do it to his majesty, upon 
whom chiefly this matter doth reflect ; ‘Though 
be knows, as will appear under bis hand, ¢ That 
the grentest invitations to bis majesty for hav- 
ing money from Franee, have been made by 
himself; that, if his majesty would have been 
tempted for money, he miglit bave sold towns 
for as much as if they had been his own, and 
the money have been conveyed as privately as 
he pleased ; that his majesty might have made - 
Matches with France, if he would have con- 

sented to have given them towns;’ and yet, that 
the king hath always scorned to yield the 

meanest village, that was not agreed to by the 

Spaniard and Hollander, That gentleman hath 

often pretended ‘how much his own interest 
in France was diminished, only by being 
thought mv friend.” And, besides divers other 
instances, I have under his hand to shew the 

malice of the French court against me, I sent 
two of his Letters to the house of commons, 

which shew how M. Rouvigny was sent hither 
on purpose to ruin me; which, I am well as- 
sured, at this time, they would rather see, than 

of any one man in England. Besides what 

that gentleman could say of this kind, if be 

pleased, I hope his majesty will give me leave, 

in my defence, to say in his presence, and in 

the hearing of divers lords, with whom I have 

the honour to sit in the committee of foreign 

Affairs, that which, were it not true, his ma- 

Jesty must think me the impudentest and 

worst of men, to affirm before him, That, ever 

since I had the honour to serve his majesty, to 

this day, I have delivered it as my constant 

opinion, ‘ That France was the worst interest 

his majesty could embrace; and that they 

were the nation in the world from whom, I did 

believe, he ought to apprehend the greatest 

danger; and who have both his person and 
government under the last degree of contempt. 
For which reason alone, were there no other, 
I would never advise his majesty to trust to 
their friendship.—’ ” 

The Lords debate Whether the Impeach- 
ment should be receited as an Impeachment of 
High Treason ?] When the earl had ended bis 
Speech, a great debate arose, on the question, 
Whether the Impeachment should be received 
as an Impeachment of High ‘Treason only, be- 
cause the commons had added the word High 
Treason in it? It was said, the utmost that 
could be made of it, was to suppose it true. 
But even in that case, they must needs say 
plainly, that it was not within the Statute. To 
this it was answered, That the house of com- 
mons that brought up the Impeachment, were 
to be heard to two points, viz. tothe vature of 
the crime; and the trial of it. But the lords 
could not tuke upon them to judge of either of 
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these, till they heard what the commons could 
offer to support the Charge: They were bound 
therefore to receive the Charge, and to pro- 
ceed according to the rules of parliament, 
which was to commit the person, so impeached, 
and then give a short day for his trial. So it 
would soon he over, if the commons could not 

ove the matter charged to be High Treason. 

Lhe Earl of Carnarvon’s remarkuble Speech 
thereon.| The debate* was carried on with 
much heat on both sides, and, among the 
speakers on this occasion, was the earl of Car- 
narvon, alord whois said never to have spoken 
before in that house; who, having been heated 
with wine, and more excited to display his 
abilities by the duke of Buckingham, (who 
meant no favour to the Treasurer, but only 
ridicule) was reyolved, before he went up, to 
speak upon any subject that should offer itself. 
Accordingly he stood up, and delivered Inmself 
tu this etfect : 

“ My Lords; T understand but little of Latin, 
but a good deal of English, and not a little ‘of 
the English history, from which I have learnt 
the mischiefs of such kind of prosecutions as 
these, and the ill fate of the prosecutors, I 
could bring many instances, and those very 
antient; but, my lords, IF shall go oo farther 
back than the latter end of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign: at which time the earl of Essex was run 
down by sir Walter Rawleigh. My lord Bacen, 
he ran down sir Walter Rawleigh, and your 
lordships know what became of my lord Bacon. 
The duke of Buckingham, he ran down my 
lord Bacon, and your lordships know what 
happened to the duke of Buckingham. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Straf- 
ford, ran down the duke of Buckingham, and 

ou all know what became of him. Sir Harry 

ane, he ran down the earl of Strafford, and 
your lordships know what became of sir Harry 
Vane. Chancellor Hyde, he ran down sir 
Harry Vane, and your lordships know what 
became of the chancellor, Sir Thomas Os- 
borne, now earl of Danhy, ran down Chan- 
cellor Hyde; but what will become of the earl 
of Danby, your lordships best can tell. But 
let me see that man that dare run the earl of 
Danby down, and we shall soon see what will 
become of him.” ; 

This being pronounced with a remarkable 
humour and tone, the duke of Buckingham, 
both surprised and disappointed, after his way, 
Cried out, ‘The mas is inspired! aod claret 
has done the. business.’—The majority, how- 
ever, was against the commitment; ‘ upon 
which it was visible,” says Dr. Burnet, “ that 


* “ And here I cannot but take notice, that 
the king observing the lord Stafford to be very 
violent in the house against the lord Danby, 
(which, it seems, took birth from a personal 
pique to him, for obstructing a: pension he had 

rom the crown) told me, He wondered at it 
much, seeing his father came to the unfortu- 
nate end he did, by the very self-same method 
of procedure.” Sir John Reresby. 

Vot. IV. 


the commons would have complained, that the 
lords denied them justice. So there was no 
hope of making up the matter; and upon that 
the parliament was first prorogued and then 
dissolved.” 

Lhe King prorogues the Parliament.]. Dec. 
SO. His majesty, in the house of lords, spoke as 
follows to both houses : : ; 

“« My lords and gentlemen ; -It is with great 
unwillingness that [ come this day to tell yoo, 
intend to prorogue you. I think all of you 
are witnesses that I have been ill used; the 
particulars of it I intend to acquaint you with 
ata more convementtime. Inthe meantime, . 
I do assure you, that I will immediately enter 
upon the disbanding of the Army, and let ail 
the world see, that there is nothing that I in- 
tend but for the good of the kingdom, and fur 
the safety of Religion. I will likewise prose- 
cute this Plot, and find out who are the instru- 
ments in it: and I shall take all the care which 
lies in my power, for the security of religion, 
and the maintenance of it, as it is now estab- 
lished. I have no more to say to you at this 
time, but leave the rest to my Lord Chaucel- 
lor to prorogue yeu*.” 

Then the lord chancellor said, ‘“‘ His majesty 
hath commanded this parliament to be proro- 
gued to the 4th of Feb. next, and this parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to the 4th of 
Feb. next.” 

The Long Parliament dissolved.} On the 
24th of Jan. 1678-9, the parliament was dis- 
solved by Proclamationt. And in the same 
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* « Immediately after the prorogation, Mr. 
Secretary Williamson resigned the seals, which 
were delivered by the king to the earl of Sun- 
derland, though he had given hopes of the 
place to sir Wm. Temple, then ambiassador ia 
Holland, and bad called him over for that pur- 
pose. But Temple, at his arrival, found the 
ee filled, the earl of Sunderland having paid 

illiamson 6000/. and 500 guineas, which 
Temple was not able or willing to give. Short- 
ly after, the king dismissed the eart of Danby, 
and put the Treasury into commission.” Rapin. 

Sir Wm. Temple, in his Memoirs, contra- 
dicts what Rapin asserts: he says, * That the 
king sent for him over from the flague, where 
be was ambassador, to take possession of the 
office of secretary of state in the room of secre- 
tary Coventry; but on his arrival he declined 
the accepting it, though greatly pressed by the 
king, representing to bis majesty how neces- 
sary it was for him to have one of the secre- 
taries in the house of commons, (where it had 
been usual to have them both) and that con- 
sequently it was very unfit for him to enter 
upofi that office before he got into the house, 


‘which was attempted, and failed.” 


+ **Some think this parliament was dis- 
solved, on purpose to protect the Popish Lords 
in the Tower, and divert, if possible, the noise 
of the Popish Plot ; or else to cover the duke of 
York from the resentment of the cgmmons, and 
the general indignation of the people.” Kennet. 

3Z : 
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roclamation notice was given of his majesty’s 
intentions of calling another parliament to 
meet the 6th of March following. 

Principal OcCURRENCES AFTER THE Dsso- 
LUTION-—TRIAL OF CuLtMAN anD IRE- 
LanD—-Nrw ELections DvuKE oF 
MoymoutH—DvkE oF YORK RETIRES 
ro Brussers.] ‘* Thus came to a period 

a parliament,” says Mr. Hume, “ which had 

sitten during the whole coarse of this reign, ane 

year excepted. Its conclusion was very diflerent 
from its commencement. Being elected dur- 
ing the joy and festivity of the restoration, it 
consisted almost entirely of royalists ; who 
were disposed to support the crown by all the 
liberality which the habits of that age woukd 
permit. Alarmed by the alliance with France, 
they gradually withdrew their confidence from 
the king; and finding him still to persevere in 
a foreign interest, they proceeded to discover 
symptoms of the most refractory and most jea- 
lous disposition. The popisl plot pushed them 
beyond ail bounds of moderation; and belore 
their dissolution, they seemed to be treading 
fast in the footsteps of the last long parliament, 
on whose conduct they threw at first such vio- 
lent blame. In all their variations, they had 


still followed the opinions and prejudices of 


the nation; and ever seemed to be more po- 
verned by humour and party-views than by 
public interest, and more by public interest 
than by any corrupt or private influence. 
During the sitting of the parliament, and after 
its prorogation and dissolution, the trials of the 
pretended criminals were curried on; and the 
courts of judicature, places which, if possible, 
ought to be kept more pure from injustice than 
even national assemblies themselves, were 
strongly infected with the same party-rage and 
bigoted prejudices. Coleman, the most ob- 
noxious of the conspirators, was first brought 
tohis trial. His letters were produced against 
him. ‘They contained, as he himself contessed, 
much indiscretion: but, unless so far as it is 
illegal to be a zealous catholick, they seemed 
to prove nothing criminal, much less treasona- 
ble, against him. Oates and Bedloe deposed, 
that he had received a commission, signed by 
the superior of the Jesuits, to be papal secre- 
tary of state, and had consented to the poi- 
soning, shooting, and stabbing of the king: he 
~ had even, according to Oates’s deposition, ad- 
vanced a guinea to promote tliose bloody pur- 
poses. These wild stories were confounded 
with the projects cucu his letters; and 
Coleman received sentenée of death. The 
sentence was soon after executed upon him. 
-He suffered with calmness and constancy, and 
to the Jast persisted in the strongest protesta- 
tions of his innocence. Coleman’s execution 
was succeeded by the trial of father Ireland: 
who, it is pretended, had signed, together with 
fifty Jesuits, the great resolution of murdering 
the king. Grove and Pickering, who bad un- 
dertaken to shoot him, were tricd at the same 
time. The only witnesses against the priso- 
ers were still Oates and Bedloe. Ireland af- 
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firmed, that he was in Staffordshire all the 
month of August last, a time when Oates’s 
evidence made him in London. He proved 
his assertion by good evidence, and would 
have proved it by undoubted, had he not, most 
iniquitously, been debarred, while in_ prison, 
from all use of pen, ink, and paper, and denied 
the liberty of sending for witnesses, All these 
men, before their arraignment, were condemn- 
ed in the opinion of the judges, jury, and spec- 
tators; and to be a Jesuit, or even a catholic, 
was of itself a suthcient proof of guilt. The 
chief justice, in particular, gave sanction to all 
the narrow prejudices and bigoted fury of the 
populace. Instead ot being counsel for the 
prisoners, as his office required, be pleaded the 
cause against them, brow-heat their witnesses, 
and on every occasion represented their guilt 
as certain and uncontroverted. He even went 
so far as publickly to affirm, that the papists 
had not the same principles which protestants 
have, and therefore were not entitled to that 
common credence, which the principles and 
practices of the latter call for. And when the 
jury brought in their verdict against the pn- 
soners, he said, ‘ You have done, gentlemen, 
‘like very good subjects, and very good Christ- 
‘jans, that is to say, like very good protest- 
‘ants: and now much guod may their 30,000 
‘masses do them: Alluding to the masses 
by which Pickering was to be rewarded for 
murdering the king. All these unhappy men 
went to execution, protesting their innocence ; 
a circumstance which tnade no impression on 
the spectators. (1679. 14th Jan.) The opinion, 
that the Jesuits allowed of lies aod mental re- 
servations for promoting a good cause, was at 
this time so universally received, that no cre- 
dit was given to testimony delivered either b 
that order, or by any of their disciples, Ie 
was forgotten, that all the conspirators engaged 
in the gun-powder treason, and Garnet the 
Jesuit, among the rest, had freely on the scaf- 
fold made confession of their guilt. Though 
Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s 
murder, he still remained a single evidence 
against the persons accused ; and all the allure- 
ments of profit and honour, bad not hitherto 
tempted any one to confirm the testimony of 
that informer. At last, means were found to 
complete the legal evidence. One Prance, a 
silversmith, and a catholic, had been accused 
by ‘Bedloe of being an accomplice in the 
murder; and upon his denial had been 
thrown into prison, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the condemned hole, a place 
cold, dark, and full of nastiness, Such mgours 
were supposed to be exercised by orders from 
the secret committee of lords, particularly 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham; who, in exa- 
mining the prisoners, usually employed (as is 
said, and indeed sufficiently proved) threaten- 
ings and promises, rigour and indulgence, and 
every art under pretence of extorting the 
truth from them. Prance had not courage 
to resist, but confessed himself an accomplice 
in Godfrey’s murder. Being asked comcerning 


1077] 
the plot, he also thought proper to be acquaint- 
ed with it, and conveyed some intelligence to 
the council. Among other absurd circum- 
stances, he said, that one le Fevre bought a 
second-hand sword of hin; because he knew 
not, as he said, what times were at hand: and 
Prance expressing some concern for poor 
tradesmen if such times came, le Fevre replied, 
that it would be better for tradesmen if the 
catholic religion were restored: aud particu- 
larly, that there would be more church work 
for silversmiths. All this tuformation with 
regard to the plot, as well as the murder of 
Godfrey, Prance solemnly retracted, both be- 
fore the king and the secret committee: but 
being again thrown into prison, he was in- 
duced, by new terrors and new sulferings, to 
confirin his first information, and was now pro- 
duced asa sufficient evidence. Hill, Green, 
and Berry, were tried for Godfsey’s murder ; 
all of them men of low stations. Hill was ser- 
vant to a physician: the other two belonged to 
the popish chapel at Somerset-house, It is need- 
less to run over the particulars of a long trial, 
it will be sufficient to say, that Bedloe’s evidence 
and Pratce’s, were in many circumstances 
totally irreconcilable; that both of them labour- 
ed under unsurmountable difficulties, not to say 
gross absurdities; and that they were invali- 
dated by contrary evidence, which is altogether 
convincing. But all was in vain: the prisoners 
were condemned and executed (eb. 21st and 
ogth). They all denied their guilt at their 
execution; and as Berry died a protestant, 
this circumstance was regarded as very consi- 
derable : but, instead of its giving some check 
to the general credulity of the people, men 
were only surprised, that @ protestant could be 
induced at his death to persist 1n so mani- 
fest a falsehood.—As the army could neither 
be kcpt up, nor disbanded, without money, 
the king, how little hopes soever he could cn- 
tertain of more compliance, found himselt 
obliged to summons a new parliament. The 
blood, already shed on account of the popish 
plot, instead of satiating the people, served 
only as an incentive to their fury ; and each con- 
viction of a criminal was hitherto regarded as a 
new proof of those horrible designs imputed to 
the papists. ‘This election is perhaps the first 
in England which, since the commencement 
of the monarchy, had been carried on by a 
violent contest between the parties, and where 
the court interested itself, to a high degree, in 
the choice of the national representatives. 
But all its efforts were fruitless, in opposition 
to the torrent of prejudices which prevailed. 
Religion, liberty, property, even the lives of 
men were now supposed to be at stake; and 
no security, it was thought, except in a vigilant 
parliament, could be found against the impious 
and bloody conspirators. Were there any 
part of the nation, to which the ferment, oc- 
casioned by the popish plot, had not as yet 
propagated itself; the new elections, by inte 
resting the whole people in public concerns, 
tended to diffuse it into the remotest corner ; 
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and the consternation, universally excited, 
proved an excellent engine for- influencing the 
electors. All the zealots of the former parlia- 
ment were re-chosen : new ones were added : 
the presbyterians, in partucular, being trans- 
ported with the most inveterate antipathy 
against popery, were very active and very suc- 
cessful in the elections. That party, itis said, 
first began at this time the abuse of splitting 
their freeholds, in order to muluply votes and 
electors. By accounts, which came from every 
part of England, it was concluded, that the new 
representatives would, if possible, exceed the 
old in their refractory opposition to the court, 
and furious persecution of the catholics.—The 
king was alarmed, when he sawso dreadful a 
tempest arise frum such small and unaccount- 
able beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bed- 
lve’s information were true, had becn aimed at 
by the catholics: even the duke’s was in-dan- 
ger: the higher, therefore, the rage mounted 
against popery, the more should the nation 
have been reconciled to these princes, in 
whain, it appeared, the church of Rome repos- 
ed no confidence. But there is a sophistry 
which attends all the passions; especially 
those into which the populace enter. Men 
gave credit to the infuriners, so far as concern- 
ed the guilt of the catholics: but they still re- 
tained their old suspicions, that these religion- 
ists were secretly favourcd by the king, and 
had obtained the most entire ascendant over 
bis brother. Charles had too much pene- 
tration not to see the danger, to which the 
succession, and even his own crown and dig- 
nity, now stood exposed. A numerous party, 
he found, was formed against him; on the 
one hand, composed of a populace, so credu- 
lous from prejudice, so blinded with religious. 
antipathy, as implicitly to believe the most pale 
pable absurdities; and conducted, on . the 
other hand, by leaders so litle scrupulous, as to 
endeavour, by encouraging perjury, suborna- 
tion, lies, impostures, and even by shedding 
innocent blood, to gratify their own furious 
ambition, and subvert all legal authority. 
Roused from his lethargy by so imminent a pe- 
ril, be began to exert that vigour of mind, of 
which, on great occasions, he was not destitute; 
and without quitting in appearance his usual 
facility of temper, he collected an industry, 
firmness, and vigilance, of which he was be- 
lieved altogether incapable. These qualities, 
joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted 
him happily through the many shoals which 
surrounded him; and he was at last able to 
make the storm fall on the heads of those who 
had blindly raised, or artfully conducted it.— 
One chief step which the king took towards 
gratifying and appeasing his people and parlia- 
ment, was, desiring the duke to withdraw be- 
yond sea, that no farther suspicion might re- 
main of the influence of popish counsels. The 
duke readily complied ; but first required an 
order for that purpose, signed by the king ; 
lest his absenting himself shoud be interpreted 
as a proof of fear or of guilt. He also desired, 
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that his brother should satisfy him, as well as Anglesea, Brecon Town, 
the public, by a declaration of the illegitimacy | Rich. Ld. Vise. Bulkley. Joho Jefferys. 
of the duke of Monmouth.—James duke of | — 4ppeldy, . _ Bridgteater 
Monmouth was the king’s natural sou by Lucy peas oad sedans A 7 
‘Walters, and born about ten years before the meee i eer Bridport, ' 


restoration. He possessed all the qualities 
which could engage the affections of the popu- 
lace; a distinguished valour, an affable ad- 
dress, a thoughtless generosity, @ gracelul per- 
son. He rose still higher in tbe public favour, 


William Garraway, 
James Butler. 
Ashburton, 
Thomas Rayuell, 
William Stawell. 


by reason of the universal hatred to which the Aulsbury, 
duke, on account of his religion, was exposed. | Richard Ingolsby, 
Monmouth’s capacity was mean; his temper | Thomas Lee. 
pliant: so that, notwithstanding his great po-| _ Bambury, 
pularity. he had never been dangerous, had he | Sit John Holman, 
not implicitly resigned himself to the guidance g; Barnstaple, - 
of Shattesbury, a man of such a restless tem- paleedie age , 
per, such subtle wit, and such abandoned Bath City, 


principles. That daring politician had flatter- 


Sir Willi: t 
ed Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to | si. Gens’ Basset, 


Sir George Speke. 


the crown. The story of a contract of mat- Beaumaris, 
riage, passed between the king and Mon-| Richard Bulkley. 
mouth’s mother, and secretly kept in a certain | Bedfordshire, 


William Lord Russel, 

Sir Humphry Monoux. 
Bedford Town, 

Sir William Franklyn, 

John Keyling. 


black box, had been industriously spread 
abroad, and was greedily reccived by the mul- 
titude. As the horrors of popery still pressed 
larder on them, they might be induced, either 
to adopt that fiction, as they had already done 


many others more incredible, or to commit | pet oi, 
open violation on the right of succession. John Dean : 
And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to Berkshire 

9 


persuade the king, who was extremely fond of 
his son, to give him the preference above a 
brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had 
involved him in such inextricable difficulties, 
But Charles, in order to cut off all such expec- 
tations, as well as to remove the duke’s appre- 
hensions, took care in full council to make a 
declaration of Monmouth’s illegitimacy, and to 
deny all promise of marriage with his mother, 
the duke, being gratified in so reasonable a 
request, willingly complied with the king's de- 
sire, and retired to Brussels,” 


Sir Humphry Foster, 
William Barker. 
Berwick, 
John Rushworth, 
Sir Ralph Grey. 
Beverly, 
Michael Wharton, 
Sir John Hotham. 
Bewdley, 
Philip Foley. 
Bishops Castle, . 
William Oakley, 
Edmund Warring. 
Bletchingly, 
George Fvelyn, 
Edward Harvy. 


First Session oF tue THirp PanRtraMENT 
OF Kinc Cuartes II.* 


List of the House of Commons.] March 6,| Bodmin, 
1678-9. This day the New Parliament met. | Nicholas Glynn, 
The following is a List of the Members of the | Hender. Roberts. 
Hlouse of Commons: Boralston, 


Sir William Bastard, 

Sir Joseph Maynard. 
Boroughbridge, 

Sir Richard Meleverer, 


A List oF tur House or Commons, rn 
Kino Cuarces tre Srconn’s Turrp 
PARLIAMENT, WHICH MET Marcu 6, 


1678. Sir Henry Goodrick. 
Abington, Hen. Johnson. ~ Bossiny, 
Jchn Stonchouse. Aldborouch, { Yorkshire) | William Coriton, 
Agmondesham, Sir John Reresby, John Treagle. 
Str Roger Hill, Sir Godfrey Coply. Boston, 
Wilham Drake. Allerton North, Sir Philip Harcourt, 
St. Albans, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William Ellis. 


Sir Henry Claverly. 
Andover, : 

Francis Pawlet, 

William Withers. 


Thomas Llouat, 

John Gape. 
Aldtorough, (Suffolk) 

Sir Richard Haddock, 


Brackley, 
William Lisle, 
Thomas Carew. 

Bramber, 
Nicholas Eversfield, 
Henry Goring. 

Brecon County, 


R. Williams. 


* The whole of the proceedings of this short 


aie are erased from the Commons’ Jour- 
nals, Aes 


Wilham Young, 
Juhn Strangeways. 
Bristol, 


‘Sir Robert Cann, 


John Knight. 
Bridzenorth, 

Sir Thomas Wbitmore, 

Sir Will. Whitmore 
Buckinghamshire, 

Thomas Wharton, 

Jobn Hampden. 
Buckingham. Town, 

Lord Latimer, 

Sir Richard Temple. 
Calne, 

Sir George Hungerford, 

Walter Narbon. 
Cambridgeshire, 

Ferdinand Russel, 

Edward Patrick. 
Cambridge Town, 

Lord Arlington, 

Sir Tho. Chichley. 

Cambridge University, 

Sir Thomas Exton, 

James Vernon. 
Camelford, 

Sir James Smith, 

William Harbord. 
Canterbury, 

Edward Hales, 

William Jacob. 
Cardiffe, 

Robert Thomas. 
Cardigan County, 

Edward Vaughan. 
Cardigan Town, 

Hector Philips. 
Carlisle, - 

Sir Philip Howard, 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. 
Caermarthen County, ' 

Lord Vaughan. - 
Caermarthen Town, 

Altham Vaughan. 
Caernarvon County, 

Thomas Bulkley. 
Cacrnarvon Town, 

Thomas Moystin. 
Castle-rising, 

Sir Richard Howard, 

James Hoste. 
Chester County, 

Henry Booth, 

Philip Egerton. 
Chester City, 

William Williams, 

Thomas Grosvenor. 
Chichester, 

Richard May, 

John Bramen. 
Chippenham, 

Sir John Talbot, 

Edward Hungerford. 
Chipping, 

Thomas Lewis, 

Sir John Borlace. 
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Carists Church, 
Sir Thomas Clarges, 
Henry Tulse. 

Cirencester, 
Henry Powle, 

Sir Rubert Atkins, 

Clifton, 

John Upton, 
Nat. Hern. 

Clithero, 

Sic Thomas Stringer, 
Sir Ralph Ashton. 

Cockermouth, 

Sir Richard Graham, 
Orlando Gee. 

Colchester, 

Sir Walter Clarges, 
Sir Henry Grimstone, 

Corfcustle, 
Vise. Duinblain, 
John Tregonel. 

Cornwall, 
Francis Roberts, 
Richard Edgcomb. 

Coventry, 

John Beak, 
Richard Hopkins. 

Cricklade, 
Edmund Webb, 
Henry Dunch. 

Cumberland, 
Sir John Lowther, 
Richard Lamplugh. 

Denbighshire, 
Sir Thomas Middleton. 

Denbigh Town., 
Sir John Salisbury, 

Derbyshire, 
William Sacheverell, 
Lerd Cavendish. 

Derby Town, 
Anthony Grey, 
George Vernon. 

Devizes, 

Sir Walter Ernly, 
Sir Edward Baioton. 

Devonshire, 

Sir William Courtney, 
Edward Seymour. 

Dorchester, 

Sir Francis Hollis, 
Nicholas Gold. 

Dorsetshire, 
Thomas Strangeways, 
Thomas Freak. 

Dover, 

William Stokes, 
Thomas Papillon. 

Downton, 
Maurice Buckland, 
Sir Joseph Ash. 

Droitwich, 

Samuel Sandys, 
. Henry Coventry. 
Dunwich, 
Sir Philip Shippon, 
Sir Thomas Allen. 
Durham County, 
Matthew Fetherston, 
William Bowes. 
Durham City, 
Sir Richard Lloyd, 
William 
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Eastlow, 
Sir Jon. Trelawny, 
Henry Seymour. 
Fdmunds Bury, 
Str Thomas Harvey, 
Thomas Jernegau. 
Essex, 
Sir Eliab Harvey, 
Henry Mildinay. 
Lvesham, 2 
Henry Parker, 


James Rushout. 


Exeter, 
Peter Glyde, 
Malachi Pyne. 


ye, 

Sir Charles Gaudy, 

Sir Robert Reeve. 
Flintshire, 

Mutton Davies. 
Flint Town, 

Roger Whitley. 
Fowey, 

John Trefry, 

Jon. Rashleigh. 
Gation, 

Sir Nicholas Carew, 

Thomas Turgis. 

' Germans, 

Richard Elliot, 

Daniel Ellios. 
Glamorgan, 

Bussey Mansel. 
Gloucestershire, 

Sir John Guise, 

Sir Ralph Dutton. 
Gloucester City, 

William Cook, 


- Evan Seys. 


Grampound, 
Sir Joseph Fredenham, 
Charles ‘'revanion. 
Grantham, 
Sir William Ellis, 
John Newton. 
Grimsby, 
Willam Broxholm, 
George Pelham. 
Grimstead, 
Thomas Pelham, 
Edward Sackville. 
Guildford, 
Thomas Dalmahoy, 
Richard Ouslow. 
Harwich, 
Sir Anthony Dean, 
Sir Thomas Pepys. 
Haslemere, 
Sir William More, 
James Gresham. 
Hastings, 
Sir Robert Parker, 
John Ashburnham. 
Haverford West, 
William Wogan. 
Helston, 

Sir Vial Vivian, 
Sir Peter Killegrew. 
Herefordshire, 

Herbert Crofts, 
John Scudamore. 
Hereford City, 


Peter Harford, 
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Paul Foley. 
Hertfordshire, 
William Hale, 
Silas Titus. 
Hertford Town, 
Sir Charles Casar, 
Sir Thomas Bide. . 
Heydon, @ 
Henry Guy, 
Hugh Bethel. 
Heytesbury, 
Richard Reeves, 
William Trenchard. 
Higham, 
Sir Rice Rudd. 
Hindon, 
Richard How, 
Thomas Lambert. 
Honiton, 
Sir Waiter Young, 
Sir Thomas Putt. 
Lorsham, 
Anthony Whitfield, 
John Mitchel. 
Huntingtonshire, 
Ralph Montagu, 
Robert Aprces. 
Huntingdon Town, 
Sidney Wortly, 
Nicholas Pedley. 
Hythe, 
Sir Fdward Deering, 
Julius Deeds. 
lichester, 
Robert Hunt, 
Edward Philips. 
Ipswich, 
John Wright, 
Giles Lynfield. 
Ives, (St.) 
James Praed, 
Edward Noseworthy. 
Kellington, 
Sir John Coriton, 
Samuel Roll. 
Kent, 
Sir Vere Fane, 
Thomas Deering. 
Kingston, 
Lemuel Kingdon, 
William Ramsden. 
Knaresborough, 
Sir Thomas Slingsby, 
William Stockdale. 
Lancaster County, 
Charles Gerrard, 
Peter Bold. 
Lancaster Town, 
Richard Bold, 
Richard Harrisoa. 
Lanceston, 
Bernard Greenville, 
Sir Charles Harbord. 
Leicestershire, 
Lord Sherrard, 
Lord Rooes. 
Leicester Town, 
Sir Henry Beaumont, 
Jolin Grey. 
Leominster, 
James Pitt, 
John Duttoncolé 
Leskard, 
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John Buller, 

John Conock. 
Lestwithiel, 

Sir John Carew, . 

Walter Kendal. 
Lewis, 

William Morley, 

Edward Bridges, 
Lincolnshire , 

Sir Robert Carr, 

Sir George Castleton. 
Lincoln City, 

Henry Mouson, 

Thomas Meers. 
Litchfield, 

Sir Henry Littleton, 

Michael Bidulph. 
Liverpool, 

Richard Wentworth, 

John Dubois, 
London, 

Sir Robert Clayton, 

Thomas Player, 

Christopher Love, 

Thomas Pilkington. 
Ludlow, 

Thomas Neal, 

Jehn Smith. 
Luggershall, 

Thomas Neal, 

John Smith. 
Lune, 

Sir George Strode, 

Heury Henley, 

> Lymington, 

John Button, 

Benjamin Bunkley. 
Lynn, 

John Turner, 

Simon Taylor. 
Maidstone, 

Sir Joho Tufton, 

Sir John Deering. 
Malden, 

Sir John Grabam, 

Sir William Wiseman. 
Malmsbury, 

William Estcourt, 

Joseph Long. 
Malton, 

Walter Payser, 

William Palms. 
Marlborough, 

Thomas Bennet, 

Edward Goddard. 
Marlo«, , 

Sir Humphry Winch. 

John Borlace. 
Mawes, 

Sidney Godolphin, 

Henry Seymour. 
Melcomd, 

Thomas Brown, 

Michael Harvey. 
Meritoneth, 

John Wynne. 
Midhurst, 

Sir William Morley, 

John Alford. 
Middlesex, 

Sir William Roberts, 

Sir Robert Peyton, 
Milboura, 
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John Hunt, 
William Lacy. 
Minehead, 
Sir John Mallet, 
Francis Lutterel. 
Michael, 
Gir John St. Aubin, 
Walter Vincent. 
Monmouthshire, 
Lord Herbert, 
William Morgan. 
Monmouth ‘Town, 
Sir Trevor Williams. 
Morpeth, 
Lord Morpeth, 
Sir George Downing, 
Montgomeryshire, 
Edward Vaughan. 
Montgomery Town, 
Matthew Price. | 
remark, 
Lord Deincourt, 
Sir Robert Markham. 
Newcastle, (Staffordsh. ) 
Sir Thomas Bellot, 
William Gower. 
Newcastle, (Northum.) 
Sir William Blacket, 
Francis Anderson. 
Newport, (Cornwall) 
John Coriton, 
Ambrose Pudsey. 
Newport, (Hants) 
Sir Robert Holmes, 
Sir Robert Dillington. 
Newton, { Lancashire) 
Sir Juhn Chichley, 
Andrew Fountain. 
Newton, ( Hants) 
Sir John Holmes, 
John Churchill. 
Norfolk County, 
Sir John Hobart, 
Sir Peter Glyn. 
Northamptonshire, 
Sir Roger Norwich, 
John Park. 
Northampton Town, 
Sir William Farmer, 
Edward Montagu. 
Northumberland County, 
Sir John Fenwick, 
Ralph Delaval. 
Norwich, 
Lord Paston, 
Augustus Briggs. 
Nottinghamshire, 
Sir Scroop How, 
John Whita 
Nottingham Town, 
Richard Slater, 
John Hutchinson. 
Okehampton, 
Sir Arthur Harris, 
John Calmady. 
Orford, 
Lord Huntingtower, 
Sir John Duke. 
Oxfordshire, 
Sir Edward Norris, 
Sir Anthony Cope. 
Oxford City, 
Wilham Wright, 


Benjamin Whorwood. 

Oxford University, 
John Edisbury, 

Sir Heneage Finch. 

Pembrokeshire, 
Sir Hugh Owen. 

Pembroke Toun, 
Arthur Owen. 

Penvyn, 

Sir Robert Vivian, 
Francis Trefusis. 

Peterborough, 
Francis St. John, 
Hugh Orme. 

Petersfield, 

Sir John Norton, 

Leonard Bilson. 
Plymouth, 

John Spark, 

Sir John Maynard. 

Plimpton, 
George Treby, 
Richard Hillersden. 

Pool, 

Thomas Trenchard, 
Thomas Chaffin. 

Pontefract, 

Sir Patience Ward, 
Sir John Dawney. 

Portsmouth, 
George Legg, - 
Juhn Kempthora. | 

Preston, 

Sir Robert Carr, 
Edward Rigby. 

Queenborough, 
James Herbert, 
Edward Hales. 

Radnor County, 
Row. Gwynn. 

Radnor Town, 
Sir Edward Harley. 

Reading, 
Nathan Knight, 
John Blagrave. 

Relford, 

Sir Edward Nevill, 
William Hickman. 

Richmond, 
Thomas Craddock, 
Hugh Wharton. 

Rippon, 

Richard Stern, 
Edmund Jennings. 

Rochester, 
Richard Head, 
John Banks. 

Rumney, 

Paul Rorret, 
Sir Charles Sedley. 

Rutlandshive, 
Sir Thomas Mackworth, 
Philip Sherrard. ° 

Rye, 

Thomas Frewen, 
Henry Morley, 

Ryegate, 

Dean Goodwyn, 
Roger James, 

Salop County, 
Sir Vincent Corbet, 
Richard Newport. 

Salop Town, 


Sir Richard Corbet, 
Edward Kynaston. 
Saltash, 
Bernard Greenville, 
Nicholas Lawney. 
Sandwich, 
Sir James Oxenden, 
James Thurbane. 
Sarum Neve, 
Thomas Mompesson, 
Alexander Thistlethwait. 
Sarum Old, 
Sir Eliab Harvey, 
John Young. 
Scarborough, 
Francis Thompson, 
William Thompson. 
Seaford, 
Herbert Stapley, 
Sir Thomas Dyke. 
Shaftsburu, 
Thomas Bennet, 
Henry Whitaker. 
Shoreham, 
Sir Robert Fagg, 
John Hale. 
Somersetshire, 
Sir John Sydenham, 
Sir Hiagh Smith. 
Southampton County, 
Edward Noell, 
Richard Norton. 
Southampton Town, 
Sir Richard Ford, 
Thomas Knowles, 
Southwark, 
Sir Richard How, 
Petcr Rich. 
Staffordshire, 
Sir Walter Baggot, 
Sir John Bowyer. 
Slafford ‘Town, - 
Walter Chetwynd, 
Stephen Armstrong. 
Stamford, 
Sir Richard Cust, 
William Hyde. 
Steyning, 
Henry Goring, 
John Fag. 
Stockbridge, 
Henry Whitehead, 
Oliver St. John. 
Sudbury, 
Sir Rubert Cordel, 
Jervis Elwys. 
Suffolk County, 
Sir Harvey Elwys, 
Sir Samuel Barnadiston. 
Surry County, 
Arthur Onslow, 
George Evelyn. 
Tamworth, 
Thomas Thynn, 
John Swinfen. 
Tavistock, 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Edward Russel. 
Taunton, 
Joho Trenchard, 
Sir William Portman, 
Tewkesbury, 
Sir Francis Russel, 


Sir Henry Capel. 
Thetford, 

William Harbord, 

Sir Joseph Williamson. 
Thirsk, 

Nicholas Saunderson, 

William Stanley. 
Tiverton, 

Sir Henry Ford, 

Samuel Foot. 
Totness, 

Sir Edward Seymour, 

John Kelland. 
Tregony, 

Charles ‘Trevanion, 

Hugh Boscawen. 
Truro, 

William Boscawen, 
Edward Boscawen. 
Walling ford, 

John Stone, | 
Robert Packer. 
Warwickshrre, 
Sir Richard Bowton, 
Robert Burdet. 
Warwick Town, 
Robert Beak, 
Richard Hopkins. 
Wareham, 
Thomas Erle. 
George Savage. 
Wells, 
Edward Berkley, 
William Coward. 
Wendover, 
Edward Blackwell, 
Richard Hampden. 
Wenlock, 
Sir John Weld, 
William Forrester. 
Weobly, 
William Gray, © 
John Birch. 
Westbury, 
Thomas Trenchard, 
Edward Norton. 
Westlow, 
Jonathan Trelawneys, 
John Trelawney. 
Westminster 
Sir Stephen Fox, 
Lewis Putt. 
Westmoreland, 
Sir John Lowther, 
Allen Bellingham. 
“Weymouth, 
Winston Churchill, 
Sir John Coventry. 
Whitchurch, 
Richard Ayloffe, 
Henry Wallop. 
Winchelsea, 
Christopher Draper, 
Thomas Austin. 
Winchester, 
Lord Annesly, 
Sir John Cloberry, 
Windsor, 
Sir John Exley, 
John Powney. 
Wilton, 
Thomas Hurst, 
Thomas Penrudock. 
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Wiltshire, Worcester City, 
Sir Richard How, Sir Francis Winnington, 
Thomas Thynn. Thomas Strect. 

Hi oodstock, Yai mouth, ( Norfolk} 
Sir Littletun Osbaldiston, Lord Huntinzton, 


William Coventry. 
Yarmouth, (Iants) 

Sir Richard Mason, 

Richard Lucy. 


Nicholas Bainton. 
Hovton Basset, 

Laurence Hyde, 

John Pleydell. 


Wycan, ‘Yorkshire, 
Roger Bradshaw, Lord Clifford, 
Lord Antrim. Lord Fairfax. 

HK orcestershire, York City, 


Thomas Foley, Sir Henry Henley, 
Samuel Sandys. Henry Thonipson. 
Speaker, Serjeant Gregory. 

The King’s Speech on opening the Session.] 
His majesty opened the Session with the fol- 
lowing Speech to both houses : 

‘© My lords and gentlemen; I mect you 
‘here with the most earnest desire that man 
cyn have to unite the minds of all my subjects, 
both to me, and to one another, And I resolve 
it shall be your faults, if the success be not surt- 
able to my desires. I have done many great 
things already in order to that end; as, the 
Exclusion of the Popish Lords from their seats 
in parliament ; the execution of several men, 
both upon the score of the Plot, and of the 
Murder of sir Edmondberry Godfrey : and it 
is apparent that I have not been idle in pro- 
secutiny the discovery of both, as much fur- 
ther as hath been possible in so short a tine.— 
I. have disbanded as much of the Army as I 
could get money to do; and I am ready to 


_ disband the rest, so soon as you shall reimburse - 


what they have cost me, and will enable me to 
pay off the remainder: aod, above all, I have 
commanded my: Brother to absent himself 
from me, because I would not leave the most 
malicious men room to say, I had not removed 
all causes which could be pretended to influ- 
ence me towards Popish Counsels.—Besides 
that end of union which I aim at (and which I 
wish could be extended to Protestants abroad, 
as well as at home), I propuse, by this last 
great step I have made, to discern whether 
Protestant Religion and the peace of the king- 
dom be as truly aimed at by others, as they are 
really intended by me ; for, if they be, you will 
employ your time upon the great concerns of 
the nation, and not be drawn to promote pri- 
vate animosities, under pretences of the pub- 
lic ; your proceedings will be calm and peace- 
able, in order to those gond ends I have re- 
commended to you; and you will curb the 
motions of any unruly spirits, which would en- 
deavour to disturb them. I hope there will be 
none such amongst you ; because there can be 
no man, that must not see how tatal differences 
amongst ourselves are like to be at this time, 
both at home and abroad.—I shall not cease 
my endeavours daily to find out what more 
Ican, both of the Plot and Murder of sir 
Edmondberry Godfrey ; and shall desire the 
assistance of both my houses in that work.—I 
have not been wanting to give orders for put- 
ting all the present laws in execution against 
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Papists ; and I am ready to joinin the making 
such further laws as may be necessary for se- 
curing of the kingdom against Popery.—I must 
desire your assistance also in Supplies, both 
for disbanding the Army (as I have already told 
you) and for paying that part of the Fleet 
which hath been provided for by parliament 
but till the 5th of June last ; as aie that Debt 
for Stores which was occasioned by the Poll 
Bill’s falling short of the sum which that act 
gave credit for.—I must necessarily recommend 
to you likewise the discharging of those Anti- 
Spans which are upon my Revenue, and — 
which I have commanded to be laid before 
you ; and I have just cause to desire such an 
increase of the revenue itself, as might make it 
equal to my necessary expences: but, by rea- 
son of those other Supplies which are abso- 
lutcly necessary at this time, I am contented 
to struggle with that difficulty a while longer ; 
expecting for the present, only to have the ad- 
dittonal duties upon Customs and Excise to be 
prolonged to me ; and that you will some way 
make up the loss I sustain by the prohibition 
of French Wines and Brandy, which turns 
only to my prejudice, and to the great advan- 
tage of the French.—I must needs put you in 
mind, how necessary it will be to have a pood 
strength at sea this summer, since our neigh- 
bours are making naval Laurea and, 
notwithstanding the great ditliculties 1 labour 
under, [ have taken such care as will prevent 
any danger which can threaten us, if your parts 
be performed in time. And Ido heartily re- 
commend to you, that such a constant esta- 
blishment might be made for the Navy as 
might make this kingdom not only safe, but 
formidable ; which can never be whilst there 
remains not enough besides to pay the neces- 
sary Charges of the crown.—lI will conclude, 
as I begun, with my earnest desires to have 
this an healing parliament ; and I do give you 
this assurance, that I will with my life defend, 
both the Protestant Religion and the laws of 
this kingdom; and I do expect from you, to be 
defended from the calumny, as well as danger, 
of those worst of men, who endeavour to ren- 
der me and my government odious to my 
people. The rest I leave to the Lord Chan- 
cellor.” | 

Lhe Lord Chancellor Finch’s Speech.] Then 
the Lord Chancellor spake as followeth : 

“‘ My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, of the house of commons; You 
are here assembled, by virtue of his majesty’s 
most gracious writs of summons, to hold a par- 
liament; the great, the wise, and the powerful 
council of this kingdom. From the wisdom of 
this council, the king is sure, he shall receive 
the best advice; from the duty and loyalty of 
this assembly, he can never want a chearful 
assistance : and the king resolves to meet yuu 
all with so much grace and goodness, that he 
hopes this parliament shall end in no disap- 
pointment of any, but our enemies.—It may 
scem strange perhaps to some, that his ma- 
jesty, who had so long and large an experience 


f 
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of the duty of the last parliament, should now, 
and in this present conjuncture, think fit to 
call a new one. Butthe king hath so equal a 
confidence in the affections of all his good 
subjects, that he intends to be acquainted 
with them all, and to have many and fre- 
quent consultations with them; and hopes 
by this means to attain, first, a true and right 
understanding of the desires of his people ; 
and, next to that, to be rightly understood by 
theur.—The considerations which are now to 
be laid before you, are as urgent and as weighty 
as ever were yet offered to any parliament, or 
jndeed ever can be: so great and so surprizing 
have been our dangers at home, so formidable 
’ are the appearances of danger from abroad, 
that the most united councils, the most sedate 
and the calmest temper, together with the 
most dutiful and zealous affections that a par- 
liament can shew, are all become absolutely 
and indispensably necessary fur our preser- 
vation. At home we had need look about us ; 
fur his majesty’s royal person hath been in 
danger, by a Conspiracy against his sacred life, 
maliciously contrived, and industriously carried 
on, by those Seminary Priests and Jesuits, and 
their adherents, who think themselves under 
some obligation of conscience to effect it; and, 
having vowed the subversion of the true reli- 
gion amongst us, find no way so likely to 
compass it, as to wound us in the head, and to 
kill the defender of the faith.—His maj. wanted 
not sufficient evidence of his zeat for our reli- 
gion, without this testimony from his enemies, 
who were about to sacrifice him for it : but it 
hath ever been the practice of those votaries, 
first, to murder the fame of princes, and then 
their persons ; first, to slander them to their 
people, as if they favoured Papists, and then to. 
assassinate them for being tuo zealous Protes- 
tants. And thus, by all the ways and means 
which our law calls treason, and their divinity 
calls merit and martyrdom, they are trying to 
set up the dominion and the supremacy of the 
Pope, as if the digmity of lis triple crown could 
never be sufticieutly advanced, unless these 
three kingdoms were added unto him, and all 
brought back again under that yoke, which 
neither we nor our fore-fathers were able to 
bear.—The inquiry into this Conspiracy hath 
been closcly pursued, and the lurds of the 
council have been careful to prosecute the 
discovery, ever since the rising of the last par- 
lament ; and the king doth now recommend 
It to you to perfect : more evidence hath been 
already found out, and more matefactors dis- 
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to escape the pursuit: and if any bave desired 
leave to go heyond sea, they have first given 
security not to go to Rome, nor send their 
children to be bred in any Foreign seminaries, 
and then they have been obliged to give in a 
List of all their menial servants, and those ser- 
vants too have been examined upon oath ; and 
order is given that they be again examined 
at the ports, and make oath they are the same 
persons were examined above: so that all 
possible care hath been taken that no male- 
factors might escape us in disguise. And 
though the Priests theinselves do not keep the 
confessions of their proselytes more secret than 
these keep the injunctions of their priests, yet 
enough hath appeared to bring some capital 
offenders to public justice, and to convict them 
of the crime: some of the traitors have been 
cxecuted ; several priests have been arrested and 
Imprisoned ; all are hiding themselves, and 
lurking in secret corners like the Sons of Dark- 
ness. The murderers of sir Edmondberry 
Godfrey have been condemned, and suffered 
death ; some Papists have banished them- 
selves out of the kingdom; others are in- 
prisoned for not taking the oaths; all are 
prosecuted towards conviction ; and the very 
shame and reproach which attends such abo- 
minable practices hath covered so man 
faces with new and strange confusions, that it 
hath proved a powerful argument for their con- 
version; nor is it to be wondered at that 
they could no longer believe all that to be 
Gospel which their priests taught them, when 
they saw the way and means of introducing it 
was so far from being Evangelical.—In a word, 
so universal is that despair to which the Pa- 
pists are now reduced, that they have no other 
hopes left but this, that we may chance to 
overdo our own business ;.and by being too 
far transported with the fears of Popery, neg- 
lect the opportunities we now have of mskin 
sober nud lasting provisions against emAad 
it is not to be doubted, but that it would infi- 
'nitely gratify the Papists in the revenge they 
| wish for this discovery, if they could see as 
joected with jealousies incurable, and dis- 
I trusting the government to such a degree as 
: Should weaken all that reverence by which it 
‘stands: for then the Plot would not be alto- 
‘gether without effect; but those whom they 
could not destroy by their conspiracy, they 
should have the satisfaction to see ruining 
themselves after the discovery ; so that, though 
we had escaped that desolation which they im 
tended to have brought upon us, nothing could 


covered, some in hold, some fled : justices of ' save us from that destruction which we should 


peace have been quickened in the execution ot 
their duty, the neghgent have been reproved 
and punished, the diligent encouraged, and 
assisted in doubtful cases by the opinions of 
the Judges; active and faithful messengers 
have been seni into all the corners. of the king- 
dom where there was any hope of service to 
be done. The very prisons have been searched, 
tu see whether any had fled thither to hide 
themselves there, and under pretence of debt 


‘bring upon ourselves.—-But their expectations 
| of this are as vain, as their other designs were 
‘wicked; for his maj. hath already begun to 
let them see with what severity he intends to 
| proceed against them. He hath passed a law 
‘to disable all the nobility and gentry of that 
faction ever to sit in parliament; and, not 
content with that, he did ofter to the last par- 
-liament, and does again renew the same offer 


se this parliament, to pass any further laws 
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against Popery which shall be desired, so as: 


the same extend not to the diminution of 
his own prerogative, nor to alter the descent 
of the crown in the right line, nor to defeat 
the succession. He hath refused the Petition 
of the lords, who, during the interval of pas- 
hament, desired to be brought to their trial ; 
and, after so long ah imprisonment, might rea- 
sonably enough have expected it: but his maj. 
thought it fitter to reserve them to a mure pub- 
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bours ; and that, the general peace of Europe 


being once made, there must necds be yreat 


lic and conspicuous trial in parliament; for, 


which cause, their trial ought now to be has- 
tened, for it is high time there should be some 
riod put to the imprisonment of the lords,— 


flects and armies unemployed, and ready for 
an occasion. And it is as visible that some of 
our neighbours are so wasted by the war, that 
they are unable to give us any lielp, if we 
should stand in need of it. And when we 
consider withal the afflicted condition of the 
Protestants abroad, we may be sure that every 
calamity they suffer is in some measure a weak- 
ening of the Protestant interest, and looks as 
if it were intended to make way for a gene- 
ral extirpation.—These dangers would not be 
so considerable as they are, if the present 


c 
But that which the king hath been pleased to | wants of the crown were not too well known, 
mention to you this morning surpasses all the | The king doth not intend to press you at this 
rest, and is sufficient of itself alone to discharge | tine with the full consideration of them all; 
all those fears of Popish influences which many , for, as the king cannot hope in any one ses- 
good men had'too far entertained: for now, ' sion to do all that may be good for his people, 
you see, his maj. of his own accord hath done so neither doth he expect trom them all that 


that which would have been very difficult for 
you to ask, and hath deprived himself of the 
conversation of his royal and only Brother, by 
commanding him fo depart the kingdom; to 
which command Ins r.h. hath paid a most 
humble and most entire submission and obedi- 
ence. This separation wns attended witha 
more than ordinary sorrow on both sides. But 
he that for your sakes could part with such a 
brother and sucha friend, you may be sure, 
hath now no favourite but his peoplé. Since, 
therefore, his maj. hath shewn so much rea- 
diness to concur with, and in a manner to pre- 
vent, the desires Of his parliament, it is a mi- 
serable refuge our enemies trust to, when they 
hope to see our zeal vutrun our discretion, and 
that we ourselves should become the unhappy 
occasion of making ovr own councils abortive. 
—Not only the care of the State, but the care 
we ought to have of the Church too, will pre- 
serve us trem all errors of this kind: for, as 
there neither is, nor hath beén these 1500 years 
n purer Church than ours, so it is for the sake 
of this poor Church alone that the State hath 
been so much disturbed: it is her truth and 
peo her decency and order, which they Ja- 

our to undermine, and pursue with so restless 
a malice ; and, since they do so, it will be ne- 
cessary for us‘to distinguish between Pupish 
and other Recusants, between them that would 
destroy the whole flock, and them that only 
wander from it: and among the many good 
Jaws you shall think fit to provide, it may not 
be amiss to think of some better remedy for 
regulating the press, from whence there daily 
steal forth Popish Catechisins, Psalters, and 
Books of Controversy, And it may be ano- 
ther good fruit of such a law, to hinder schis- 
matical and seditious Libels too; for ccrtainly 
it weré much better for us to make such laws 
as will prevent offences, rather than such as 
serve only to punish the offénders.—From the 
dangers which we know at home, and have al- 
rcady in a great measure overcome, be pleased 
to carry your considerations abroad, and weigh 
the dangers which may cone from thence. 


We all sce and know the posture of our neigh- 
Vor. IV, 


2 a — 


may be neccssary for himself; but hopes the 
good understanding between him and his peo- 
ple shall be for evér inaintained, by a perpe- 
tual reciprocation of grace and favour on his 
part, dad duty and atecton on yours,—That 
which doth most press the king at present is, 
the waut of that treasure which he hath ex- 
hausted by going as far as he could in the dis- _ 
banding of his Army; which is very much, but 
not fully done. The Charge of agrcat Fleet 
at sea, now ready to be paid off after a long 
service, and the necessity of setting gut avo= 
ther this suminer; the defects of the Poll Bill, 
which fell short of that sum which was allowed 
to be borrowed upon it, and by that means 
hath deceived those who did furnish stores 
upon the credit of that Act, unless you relievé 
them; together with the continuation of some 
additional Duties of Custom and Excise ; and it 
were much to be wished, that, since the Reve- 
nue at the best was always short of the necessary 
charge of the government, a way mavy be fould 
to take off those Debts and Anticipations, and 
to supply that Diminution of the Customs— 
which makes it much narrower than it was.— 
My Lords and Gentlemen; There areso many 
things to do, and so little time to do them in, 
that there ought not to be one minute lost. 
The season of the year is not yet so far ad 
vanced, asto make it too Jate to set out a 
Tleet this summer; for most of the Prepara- 
tions are.ready, if we go about it with that di- 
ligence which i3 requisite: and therefore it 
doth infinitely import us All fo busband tne. 
—The best way of doing this will be, to avoid 
all long and tedious consultations, which some- 
times do as much harm as ill resolutions; an 
above all, to tuké heed of such questions and 
dehates as tend to raise heat, or may creata 
any kind of disturbance; nor does any thing 
in the world so much contribute to dispatch, 
as a quiet and orderly proceeding ; for they 
who are in haste and attempt to do all their 
business at once, most commonly hinder them- 
selves from bringing any thing to perfection.— 
You have now an upportunity af deine yreat — 
things for the king and kingdom, and it de- 
4A 
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serves vour utmost care to make a night use | 


of it; for it is not in the power of a parlia- 
Tnent to recover a lost opportunity, or to re- 


store themselves again to the samme circum. ; 


stances, or the same condition, which they had 
once a power to have improved.—W ould you 
secure Religion at home, and strengthen it 
from abroad, by uniting the interests of all 
the Protestants in Europe? this is the tme. 
Would you let the Christian world sce the 
‘king ina condition able tu protect those who 
shall adhere to him, or depend upon him? 
‘this isthe time. Would vou extinguish all our 
Fears and Jcalousies? Would you lay aside 
‘all private ammosities, and give them up to 
the quiet and repose of the public? ‘This is 
the ume. Would vou lay the foundations of 
‘a lasting peace, und secure the Church and 
State against all the future machinations of 
‘our Fnemies? this is the time.— Mv Lords and 
‘Gentlemen ; the present face of things, and 
the state wherein we now are, is so well known 
‘and understood abroad, that the whole world 
js in great expectation of those resolutions 
‘which shall be taken here. The results of this 
council seem to be decisive of the fate of 
these kingdoms tor many ages; and are like 
‘to determine us cither to happiness or misery 
of a very long duration. We use to say, and 
say truly, That the king, when seated in par- 
Lament, is then in the fulness of his majesty 
and power, and shines forth with the brightest 
lustre: let no exhalations from beneath darken 
or obscure it. Foreign nations say,.and say 
troly, That a king of England, in conjunction 
with bis parliament, 1s as great and dreadtul a 
prince as anv in Europe. Shew them the ght 
‘they are afraid of: and, since they have laid 
it duwn fora maxim in their politcs, That 
England can never be desiroyed but by itself, 
and that it is in vain to make any attempt 
upon this nation, until they Le in sume great 
disorder and confusion among themselves ; 
mike the ambitious despair betimes; and es- 
tablish so perfect an wnteligence between all 
the parts of this great body, that there may Le 
but one heart and one seul among us.—And 
let us all pray, That He who hath once more 
siracilousiv delivered toe king, the church, 
and the state, would be pieascd sul to con- 
tinue His divine protection, and give us thank- 
ful and obedicnt hearts. And when we have 
offered up those hearts to God, Iet us in the 
next place offer theg egain to the hing, and 
fav them down at the tuotstool ot Lis throne: 
that so the king may see himsell sate in your 
councils, rich in your aifections, Vietorlous by 
your arms, and raised to such a hesght bs your 
lovalty aud courage, that you may bave tie 
honour of mahing hin the greatest king, and 
he the glory of making you tLe happiest peo- 
ple. IT have but one thing more in command ; 
and that is to the centlemen of the horse of 
commons : That they proceed nnmediately to 
the choice of a Speaker; whom his maj. will 
expect to be presented to him here at thice 
of the clock w morrow in the aiternoon. 


Tra 
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Mr, Seymour chosen Speaker.] Alter most 
of the members had taken the oaths of Aujicgi- 
ance and Supremacy before the lords comu- 
sioners, in the inward court of wards, they 
chose Mr. Seymour*, Speaker, with litle or no 
contest, and he was led to the chair by sir Tho. 
Lee and Mr. Hampden. [He hung back, and 
acted his unwillingness very weli t.) He then 
spoke to the house to this effect: © No saus 
faction could be greater to me than the boreur 


thus freely and unanimously to be caiied to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the chair: and as you have been so obliging to 
me, so I will be careful that your favour tend 
not to the preiudice of your service. My errors 
are so Many arguments to excuse me trom this 
employment, because I see so many persons 
Judgments fall into such mistakes as lead them 
into errors, by too favourable an opinion of 
me. I have been master of much better health 
than [ now enjoy, so that I cannot attend your 
service as Toucht. These considerations, | hope, 
will induce you to proceed to another choice, 
that vour service may be better performed. 
Dangers threaten religion and the state by the 
horrid Plot. Do not gratify your enemies by 
stumbling at the threshold, in your choice of 
me. But since you are pleased to sequester 
your judgments, in this chvice, give me leave to 
present my excuse to the king, and I hope the 
king will have no cause to disagree with you in 
any thing but vour choice of ime.” 

The Speaker's Speech to tie King.] March 7. 
The Speaker thus chosen, the conimons went 
up to the lords bar to present him to his ma- 
Jesty, where Mr. Seymour spoke to this effect: 
‘ May it please vour majesty, the kmghts, ci- 
tizens, and burgesses, in parliament assembled, 
in obedience to your majesty’s command, have 
made ehoice of a Speaker, and have unanimous- 
ly chosen me: and now I am come hither for 
sour majesty’s approbation, which if your ma- 
Jestv please to grant, I shall do them and you 
the best service I can.” 

The Speaker rejected by the King.] The lord 
chancellor made this Answer: “ Mr. Seviwour, 
The approbation which is given by his majesty 
to the choice ot a Speaker, would not be thought 
such a favour ag it is and ought to be received, 
iW his muy. were not at liberty to deny as well 
tugrant it, It isan essential prerogative of 
the king to refuse, as well as approve of, & 
Speaker. This is a matter which by mistake 
may be Hable to misrepresentation, as if the 
hing did dislike the persons that chose, or the 
peison chosen, As to the first, there can be 
no doult, ‘They are old representatives of his 
reople, whom he bath a desire to meet; and 


* « Sevinour and lord Danby had fallen 
tuto some quarrellings, both being very prou 
and violent in their tempers. Scymour, had 
in the last session, struck in with such heat 
against popery, that he was become popular 
upon it. So he managed the matter in this 
new parhament that, though the court nanied 
Meres, vet he was chosen Speaker.” Burnet. 

+ Grey. 
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there can be no doubt of the latter; nor has 
his maj. any reason to dislike you, having had 
great experience of ypur ability and service. 

But the king is the best judge of men and 
things. He “knows when and where to employ. 

He thinks fit to reserve you for other service, 

and to ease you of this. It is his majesty’s 
pleasure to discharge this choice ; and accord- 
ingly, by his majesty’s command, I do discharge 
you of this place you are chosen for ; and in 
his majesty’s name command the house of 
commons to make another choice, and com- 
mand them to attend here to-morrow at 11 
o'clock *.’ 

Debate thereon.] The commons then came 
back to their house; where 

Sir John Ernly said, I shall propose a gen- 
tleman of experience, and without exception, 
sir Thomas Meres, 

Mr. Sacheverell. I take it to bea great 
misfortune, that, atter a house had made choice 
of a Speaker, the king, by any information, to 
promote and carry on the designs of particular 
persons, should gratity them, rather than this 
house in their choice of Seymour, And_I ain 
the rather iuduced to believe it, because no 
exceptions have been made against Seymour in 
the Chancellor's Speech. Butif it be proved 
that the king has always granted, and never 
denied the choice, [ suppose the thing will be 

ivenup. There is but one precedent of the 
tne ’sdenial, and that was in the case of Thorp. 
It is strange that this house must be made a 
second, Isee many worthy fuces that were 
not here the last parliament: and thercture I 
shall say, it 1s very hard, there having, for an 
100 years together, never been sv much a 
one excuse made by a Speaker chosen by ne 
commons, nor one allowance or disallowance 
made in parliament, that it should be so now. 
It was usually excused by compliment, and 
this parliament has complimented itself out of 
its night. But [ would not lose a hair’s breadth 
of the king’s right, vor the subjects. They are 


* Concerning this transaction Ferguson 
writes as follows : “ There being a council that 
nicht, and notice coming that Mr. Seymour was 
chosen, the Treasurer persuaded the king from 
accepting him, to shew his prerogative ri; ht of 
rejecting ; so that the next day, when the 
house came to present their Spe: aker, he was 
rejected ; but the house having some intima- 
tion that. he would be rejected, ordered him, 
or he hinself resolved, not to make the com- 
mon formal apology of insufficiency, at the 
lords bar, but instead thereof he roundly told 
the king, © That he was unanimously chosen, 
by the suffrages of all the commons of England, 
to be their Speaker ; ; and that he was resolved 
to serve his majesty in that station, to the ut- 
most of his power.’ So that the Chancellor, 
who had orders to accept of his excuses, now 
had not a word to say : at last, upon deliberat- 
ing and whispering, he recollected himself, 
and told the house,” &c. Growth of Popery, 
part il. p. 235. 
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enemies to the nation, that, at this time, throw 
a bone betwiat the king and us. Atter all 
this danger and distracuon we are in, miust 
this house be made the next precedent? I'move, 
‘that the clerk may put the question for ad- 
Journing the house ull to-morrow,’ and in the 
internn the records may be searched for pre- 
cedents in this matter, and then we may in- 
form the hing how much this manner of pre- 
ceeding 13 tu his prejudice and yours. 

Mr. Wedlians. ‘This is now a question of 
right. Tam sorry that our time, at the begin- 
ning of a session, should be thus lost, by ‘the 
star rting this question. Hereisa worthy per- 
son nained, sir Tho. Meres, and we named and 
presented to the king a worthy one too. The 
commons have been without a Speaker, nor 
was their having a Speaker originally from the 
crown, but by the commons. ‘Til Hen, iv’s 
time, not one precedent otpreceines Syeeker: 
&c. The chanccilor tells us, 6 That the king’s 
favour may not turn to his prejudice, Ac.’ 
This being put to a question of right, we muse 
stand upon our right. ‘Phere 1s no reason 
from the electors or the elected, why he should 
be rejected ; therefore I adhere to Mr. Sey- 
mour, | 

Sir Tho. Clarges. I desire to inturm the 
house, because there are a great many new 
members that were not of the last parhament ; 
that we have power of adjourning ourselves by 
the clerk. Ju time of sickness of tue Speaker, 
it has been done from day to day. Gentlemen, 
our lives aud liberties are preserved by this 
house, and the privileges of it are imberitable 
tous. I must inform you, that Mr. Seymour 
attended the king yesterday, and he acquainted 
his majesty with che unanimous choice of hin 
to be the Speaker, € and that he heped to have 
the king’s good liking.’ The king said, he 
liked very well the choice.’ It so, this aleeeas 
tion of the king’s mind must be from evil-dis- 
posed people about the king, who would cre- 
ate discontent between the king and bis pea- 
ple. ‘The king said once, ¢ he would have no 
favourites but the commons of Eneland.’ If 
you will not think fit to cause Mr. Seymour to 
declare what the king said to him, I acquiesce. 
But [ move that you il adjourn. 

Mr. Garroway. I am one that have sat 
here long, and have scen great miscarriages, 
prorog: ations: and dissolutions. Fam not atruid 
of it uow, and I hope no man else here is 
afraid of it. [would not give the king offence, 
but not part with one hair of our neht. If 
you will not stand to it here you will have a 
great many things put upon vou. I am satis« 
fied that we could not fix upon a fitter person 
for Speaker than Mr. Seymour; le is a privy 
counsellur, treasurer of the nav , and has done 
the king very good service here, which makes 

me wonder he should not be approved of by 
the king. IT thought we could nut have obliged 
the king more. “The king said, © ne would 
have no favourite but his people.’ And thus 
to have vour Speaker rejected, what will vou 
think of it!) Pray, gentlemen, let us sleep upoa 
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it, and let.the clerk put the question for ad-; and consult our own hearts what is fit to be 


journing till to-morrow. 

Sir Tho, Lee. 
nion to adjourn, therefore I shall say but a lit- 
tle. Hefore the prorogation, information was 
given the house of the danger of the king's 

erson, and the house addressed the king, * to 
ee acare of iis person, Kc.” The Auswer 
was, ‘ the king was then busy, but we should 
have an account of our Message ;' but for 3 
weeks we heard nothing, and we were praro- 
gued. J take notice only how things grow by 
degrees. We caine up to this parliament with 
great joy, and expectation of doing good, and 
now we are thus interrupted! This being our 
condition, and we having precedents plain in 
the case for us, | would adjourn till to-morrow, 
and then make a Representation of the thing 
to the king. 

Col. Birch. T am heartily sorry this has 
happened. This is an unlucky stumble at the 
threshold, before we get into the house. I 
came hither with an intention (God’is my wit- 
ness) to make this a ‘ healing parliament.’ [ 
have always heard here, that it is the undoubt- 
ed rieht of this house to chuse their Speaker, 
&c. I have reason to believe Mr. Seyinour very 

roper for the employment, and that he would 
be acceptable to his majesty ; but he that did 
this with the king may do more. T would ad- 
journ til to-morrow, aud make a Representa- 
tion of our right to the king. 

Mr. Powle. This gives: me apprelsension 
that there is some person too near the king, 
who is afraid of this parliament, I have ob- 
served that, of late, those things of the greatest 
moment are done without any council at all ; 
done in acorner. As for the prorogation and 
the dissolution of the last parliament, there was 
not one word of the advice of the privy coun- 
cilin it. I fear no advice was asked, but given 
for supporting the designs of private men. I 
have ever taken the record to be, that no man 
was ever refused being Speaker when present- 
ed to the king, but for some disability of body ; 
as in sir John Popham’s case, who desired to 
be excused from that service by reason of dis- 
ability of body from wounds he had received 
in the wars, 28 Hen. vi. And lately sir Job 
Charlton, not being able to endure the em- 
ployment, by reason of disability of body. But 
nothing of this can be objected against Mr. 
Seymour. Must any private person inform the 
king of his unfitness, without any cause assign- 
ed? I know not what may come of it. Cor 
ruption, in the former pariiament, was com- 
donee for private malice, but I doubt not 

ut gentlemen come to this with clear thoughts. 
I do protest before God, that I think the great- 
ness of the nation is under the privileges of 
this house. A‘people can never heartily sup- 
port that government that does nut protect 
them. A slavish people can never hicartily 
support the government. ‘Those that come 
after us, here, if we are dissolved upon this 
point, will speak the same language. I fear 
not dissolution. Let us adjourn till to-morrow, 


done.—Ilhen the Clerk put the Question for: 
I see it is the universal opi- | adjourning. 


March 8. Sir Tho. Eee. It is now 11 of the 
clock, and it is necessary we propose what to 
do before the black rod comes; whether you 
will do something previous; whether you will 
acquaint the king what we suffer for want of 
a Speaker; or whether you will propose some- 
body to say something at the lords bar to the 
king? I move you to consider which you will 
do. 

Sir Harbottle Grimstone. I second that 

gentleman. Some of the Long Robe, I be- 
heve, have taken pains to search for prece- 
dents. My eyes are not good, and I am in- 
firm, and not able to search. Bat thus much 
I shall say to the rational part. The question 
is, Whether the king’s approbation of a Speak- 
er is the substance and essence of the matter ? 
For my part I never took it to beso. When 
you wait upon the king with your Speaker, he is 
your Speaker so soon as you have chosen him, 
and you may lay the mace upon the table. 
When you yo up with the Sieaker to the lords 
house, you go up to tell the king that, accord- 
ing to his direction, you have chosen a Speak- 
er. It has been a thing of course to give the 
king notice ot the person you have chosen, 
that he may know him ; and we stand by, and 
give the Speaker leave modestly to ae and 
exercise his oratory. If the king’s approbauion 
must be the essence of your choice, if you part 
with this, you part with all, Shall we not 
have the liberty to chuse our own servant, fit 
to do our own work? Other people would de- 
stroy our work, if we part with that which must 
enable us to do the work of them that trusted 
us and sentus hither. If any one man may 
be imposed upon us, who will not do our work, 
it may be he will put what question he etceeaa 
and tire you out. This I have seen done. 
would ask any man, who has influence upon 
this action, now we have chosen a Speaker, 
that he should be refused? Whoever broke 
the last parliament, without the desire of this 
house, or the advice of the privy council, that 
man or men, that broke that parliament, will 
break this too, to the utter undoing of the na- 
tion, Our time is short, if you please to think 
of it. If Seymour be not in the lords house (as 
it is said he is) or if he be in the country; if 
the person be in the country and not here, that 
we shall choose, then let us set up another to 
rule for him till he comes, as in tbe absence ofa 
knight of the shire that is chosen. Mr. Sey- 
mour is a person of gieat experience for the 
pace and he is the fittest to go on where you 
eft off; but he being not here, let somebody 
sit in his chair to represent his person, till he 
comes. And then we will offcr our Reasons to 
the king, why we cannot recede from our first 
election. | 

Sir Lho. Clarzes. Iwas glad yesterday to 
find that moderation in this great matter. 
Though we were then satisfied iq our right, 
yet, by this night’s consideration, genlemen 
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have looked over precedents. But though one 
of the. long robe fe more proper for Speaker, 
yet there are poe of others that have 
been in that place. I find anciently that the 
commons have chosen their Speaker without 
presenting him to the kmg fur approbation. 
Some have made excuses to the king, and 
some none (1 Hen. iv.) and 7 Hen. vii. he 
. was presented betore the ordinary privileges 
were asked. But it is notorious that all these 
things were our birthrights before. But if this 
argument be used against our right, because, in 
respect to the king, we inake a formality of 
the king’s approbation, all our rights will fall 
with that. This inatter before us is that which 
all the commons of England have a right to, 
and I hope we shall not impair those rights 
that they have entrusted to us, R. in. sir Joha 
Cheyney was chosen Speaker, and went up to 
the ie &c. ta be confirmed. The next day 
he fell sick, and desired the house to chuse 
another, and they chose Dorwood, and notified 
it to the king that they had chosen bim. Pop- 
ham was chosen 28 Hen. vi. (a troublesome 
time.) le was sick and unahlle to perform 
the office, gud the commons had leave granted 
to chuse another. But there are upon record 
many Speakers that have been chosen, and 
were ready to serve, without making any ex- 
cuse. It is a strange thing that we should 
lear nothing of this for 200 years, and now the 
kingdom is in danger, that this parliament should 
have an interruptivuo. I hope that in the con- 
sideration of this matter, we shall take such 
steps as are worthy of the great trust repused 
in us. 
Mr. Sucherercll, This matter is of great 
importance, and therefore we ought to take 
Wary steps in it to the king, that those who 
advised him to this, may have no colour against 
us, The first question stands thus, ‘ Whether 
a Speaker chosen stands good to the service of 
the house, before he bas the king’s approba- 
tion?’ ‘The second question is, ‘ 1f the king can 
reject a Speaker, chosen by the house, and 
qualified? If that be so, there is an end of 
* your business, Ist James, after sir R. Philips 
was chosen Speaker by the commons, he sent 
Out warrants for writs, as Speaker, without the 
king's approbatwa of hina; and [can tell many 
more precedents. But perhaps we may have 
Papers pinned upon our backs, as the former 
parliamenthad, and be sent home. I inove, 
that we may have some persons nominated, of 
eminence about the king (though nut priv 
counsellors, for they have not the sole privi- 
lege of carrying our Messages) huinbly to ac- 
quaint the king, ‘ That the matter delivered by 
my Lord Chancellor, in bis name, is of su great 
importance, that we desire some farther time 
to consider of it.’ And then, no doubt, but 
we shall acquaint ourselvés as we ought to do. | mand, they have attended the king, and hie 
move that sir Robert Carr, the Chancellor of | majesty was pleased to make this Answer to | 
the Duchy, may vo with the Message; andI, the Message, viz. ‘I have considered yous 
doubt not but we shall make out our rights | message, and do consent to a@ farther time for 
‘with all duty to the king. you to copsides, till Tuesday next: and as I 
Sir BR, Carr, I busbly, move you, that the | would got have my prerogative encroached 


privy counsellors may carry the Message. [ 
was one, but I am not now. I hope you will 
dispense with me. There are none of the 
eoupen here now, but I suppose they will be 
vere. 

Mr. Sacheverell, If you stay fur the privy 
counsellors, the black rod will come to call you 
up. We have sent those to attend the kin 
forinerly who were yo privy counsellors, and 
would have Carr for one now. 

Mr. Leveson Gower, I would know, whether 
ever the house made an Address tq the king 
when they bad no Speaker? I would have 
Sacheverell inform the hoase, whether there be 
any precedent of that. ; 

Sir W. Portman. There is no precedent of 
a Speaker presented to the king by the house, 
that has been rejected: and lei us inake a 
aa of addressing the king without a 

peaker. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. I would have any maa 
cite a precedent, whether ever any Address 
was made to the king without a Speaker? [He 
spoke it roughly, and several younger gentle- 
men called alga, ‘To the Bar.’ 

Mr. Vaughan. Something must be done; 
and in this case we must create a precedent. 
prime impressions. Was there ever any pre- 
cedent that so many met together and did no- 
thing? It is fit to make a precedent, whes 
such a body of men are met together, and do 
nothing. [ move yoy to make an Address to 
the king. 

Sir Eliah Harvey. Our time is but short, 
aod pray let us not mispend it. I will name 
another to go to the king with Carr, lord Russel. 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. I conceive your 

roper question 18, * Whether an Address shall 

e made to the king for some longer time, 
&c.?” Aud when that is over, then you are to 
nominate persons to attend the king; and J 
shall name a third. 

Mr. Powle. I would have the question be, 
‘That an application shall be made to the kin 
that the matter delivered by the Lord Chan- 
cellur yesterday 1s of such great importance 
relating to the Speaker, that we desire sore 
tine to consider of it.’ | 

Lhe Commons upply to the King.] The Mcs- 
sage was this: “ That the matter delivered by 
the Lord Chancellor yesterday is of such great 
importance, that this house cannot immediately 
come to a Kesoluuion therein; therefore do 
humbly desire that his majesty would vraciously 
be pleased: to grant some farther time to take 
the matter into consideration.” — Ordered, 
‘¢ That lord Russel, lord Cavendish, sir Heary 
Capel, and sir Rub. Carr, do attend his ma- | 
jJesty with this Message.” 

The King's Answer.] Being returned, Lord 
Russel reported, That, according to com- 
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upon, so I would not encroach upon your pri- 
vilege; if athird person cannot be found out 
for an expedient in the mean time.” 

Debate thereon.| Sérj. Streete. When the 
difference was between the lords and commons, 
in the case of sir S. Barnardiston, which you 
laboured under, the king found out an expe- 
dient. That being the case, [ will presume to 
name a third person for Speaker. (But he 
was not suitered.) 

Mr. Garroway. You have had a gracious 
Answer from the king. If in this time we have 
not lessened his preroyative in what we have 
done, we may consider farther of it; and as 
long as the king has given us time, I would 
certainly consider of it, and you may consider 
of it. 

Mr. Williams. YT wonder that now it should 
be proposed to name a third person, since the 
king has given you great time tor deliberation. 
If you name a third person, you give up your 
right. Iam as ready for Mr. Powle (named 
by Streete) as any man; but your Answer yes- 
terday from the Chancellor was about rejecting 
your Speaker by the king’s Prerogative. And 
will you sit down and give up your rght fora 
compliment? If so, tarewell chusing a Speaker 
for the future! Mr. Powle is a gentleman of 
great value ; but let every man consider the 
right of the commons of England. 

Sir John Knight, Itis all one, if you name 
a second or third person ; it is equally giving 
up your neht to name a third or a second. 
Here were two in contest, and both were 
equally named. I inove, theretore, that, as 
the king ts pleased to give us tll ‘Tuesday next, 
to chuse sume person, that we may draw a Pe- 
tition to the king, to set vut our right in chusing 
a Speaker. 

Mr. Sacheverell, Tam not for any question 
at this time; because many gentlemen know 
not what was said by the Chancellor to us yes- 
terday. In this case, I would send to search 
the Lords Books, to know whether a refusal or 
dismissing our Speaker is there entered. And 
as the king has given you time, so [ would make 
use of it to search the Lords Books for what the 
king has said by the Chancellor, to shape your 

- Answer accordingly. 

Mr, Weldiams. The very words were, ‘ That 
the choice of the Commons of their speakcr 
was disinissed.,’ 

Mr. Hampden. Y went to look into the 
Lords Journal, and there is no entry made yet 
of any thing, but in the Minute-Book only ; 
and what you do must be a debate grounded 
upon that. 

So the house adjourned till the 10th by the 
clerk, as before. 

The Search of the Lords’ Journal reported. | 
March 10, Sir Tho. Lee. Tam one of those 
whom you commanded to search the Lords’ 
Journal, and, according to the order of the 
house, we went to the lords house, where we 
searched the Journal, but we found no Entry 
made, but, some Minutes of the Lord Chan- 
ecllor’s Speech in a Paper; but the lord chan- 
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cellor had taken the paper to correct, and we 
should have them as soon as they were done. 
Mr. Sachevered/, Seeing you can do nothing 
with these minutes, I would do something with- 
out them, and noe sit still till the lords have 
adjourned till Tuesday. ‘Though I am con- 
hdent of our right, yet at this time I would give 
the least occasion of offence that mieht be; 
and proceed by such gentle steps as may give 
the king no cause of oifenec; nor those near 
the king, to possess him that we have done so. 
I would look alittle Lack, yet put no question 
upon it, For this reason, I have taken some 


) puins to look back how the house has proceeded 


in things of this nature; and of those, the gev- 
tlest proceedings. This is owned on all hands, 
that anciently the Speaker made nu excuse, 
nor hadthe house order from the king to chuse 
a Speaker. 5 Rich. 1. and 2 Hen. iv. was the 
first excuse that was made. But I would take 
notice of one thing. ‘Though, of late, Speakers, 
it is truc, have made excuses, &c. yet it is as 
truc, that the king has admitted them Speakers. 
But they have made none, but by leave of this 
house of commons..1 James, out of the 
Journal: before the Speaker was approved by 
the king two or three days, the house not only 
inade an Order to elect another Speaker in- 
stead of sir Francis Bacon, but in this session 
1 James, the king was advised, * That freedom 
of speech, and the use of the rest of the privi- 
lezes of the house of commons, were er gratia, 
and not ex debito;’ and the king sent them a 
Letter, § That he was satisfied with it? But 
the commons addressed farther, by way of Re- 
presentation, how the usage of parhament had 
been, in that matter, in an humble Petition, 
€ That their privileges might be continued by 
way of decency, but not to yield their right.’ 
But as to the matter now before us, I would 
only state the case to the king, by way of Re- 
presentation, ‘ how usage of parliament has 
been,’ and wait his gracious Answer; and [ 
doubt not but the king will see that he is 
wrongfully informed in the ‘matter, and will 
give such an Answer as will satisfy the 
kinedoin. 

Mr. Hampden. The right of election of our 
Speaker no man can contradict. If the king 
has a right to chuse our Speaker,’ it had been 
most proper when we were betore the king. 
But there is no distinction of privy counsellors 
from others in the bouse, that their presence 
is necessary when a Speaker is chosen, or that 
they must propose him; unless they make a dis- 
unction of themselves. You have now chosen 
a gentleman for your Speaker unanimously ; 
one whom you thought qualified tor the em- 
ployment, and who, you had reason to think, 
would have been acceptable to the king. But 
if privy counsellors must propose a Speaker, 
and necessarily be present at the choice, if 
there be no privy counsellors of the house, by 
that consequence you must have no Speaker. 
But the Chancellor said ¢ The king had other 
employment tor bim.’ Surely that was an ex- 
temporary excuse, for a member of parhament 


- 
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ought not to be employed elsewhere. I hope 
that in this matter you will make such a Re- 
presentation to the king, as may have a favour- 
able Auswer, and so you may be let into the 
service of the king and kingdom; and I would 
have some gentlemen withdraw and pen it. 

Sir John Lrnly. You have an undoubted 
right of election uf your Speaker. It was hinted 
here, and contirmed by practice, ‘ That no 
min was ever named here for Speaker by the 
secretarics of state, or the privy counsellors, in 
the king’s name;’ for the choice 1s in the 
commons, and it is undoubted that the refusal 

‘of a Speaker, when chosen, is of right in 
the king. 

Mr. Goring. Some worthy persons have 
taken pains to search precedents. 1 would 
know, whether any person but a privy coun- 


sellur usually proposes a Speaker ? And then. 


the king, without doubt, knows before-hand 
who the Speaker is. I have heard gentlemen 
formerly allege it, as an exception against 
Mr. Seymour, that he was a privy counsellor, 
and therefore excepted against him tor being 
Speaker. | | 

sir Juhn Cloberry. IT am glad to see the 
house in so excellent a temper to hear a debate 
of as great a concernment as can core betore 
you. 1. Itis said, ‘ That the Speaker ought 
to be presented by some of the privy council,’ 
but I take it to be the right of every member 
to present whom he pleases. 2. § Whether it 
be our andoubted right ? That is undubitable, 
the modification of the choice. It has been 
asserted by the Master of the Rolls, aud he is 
pleased to call the presenting of a Speaker to 
the king‘ a compliment only ;’ which doctrine, 
if true, then we have a consummate Speaker ; 
asin materia prioma there is a capacity of re- 
ceiving various forms. The choice of the 
Speaker is our undoubted right, but the manner 
totally and integrally in our choice. I will 
begin with Mr. Seymour, who sat in the chair 
but a while ; he made a modest excuse, and 
then said, ¢ The house cannot make a Speaker 
but by the king's approbation, and he hoped 
that would be the only thing the king would 
deny this house.” Then, as soon as the king’s 
negutive came down upon Mr. Seymour, it was 
thought an infringement of your privileges. 
There were never any such precedents as for 
us to adhere to our first choice. In Hen. vi.th’s 
time, the Speaker was retused, at his own 


request (Pophain.) ‘The law is tendered of 


creating a ditfercnce between the king and _ his 
people, and it may be the king will not deny 
any law you advise him, only under this sods- 
fication, © That he has employment tur Mr. 
Seymour.’ The ceremony of excusing was 
omitted by Mr. Seymour. Now you will re- 
duce the king to such a strait, as either to give 
up his Prerogative, or discontent his people. I 
will not say that we have power in this matter ; 
but that we have right is not yet proved. I 
had rather give my eycs, hands, and head, than 
part with this power, if it be your right ; but 
ifit be a flowerof the Crown, I would rather 


| tence can carry us through it. 
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die than take it away. A blot is no blot till 
it be hit. Therefore I move, that the thing 
may be thoroughly debated, and see our own 
title to it, and not carry a doughbuked repre- 
sentation to the king, that we cannot maintain. 

{Soon after sir John Cloberry bad made an 
end of his speech, some merrily-disposed gen- 
tlemen sent a Note from hand to hand about 
the house, sealed up, with this superscripton : 
© To the right honourable lord Cloberio, baron 
Dough-baked, earl Consummation and Modif- 
cation, marquis of Materia Prima, Frank 
Danby.” *| 

Sir Harbottle Grimstone. Something fell 
from Cloberry that does a little concern me, 
of a word slipped from me, ‘ That the present. 
ing the Speaker to the king was a compliment, 
&c.’ I spoke what I meant, viz. ‘ That the 
choice of a Speaker is an act done by the 
house, and there needed nothing more to be 
done.’ When we are called by the authority 
of the king’s writ, surely it is to do same work, 
and I believe there never was more. work to 
do than now. Nothing but an act of omnipo- 
We carry the 
Speaker up to the lords bar, to let the king 
know whom we have made choice of; and he 
is as much accomplished to do our work, to 
collect debates for a question, that every man 
may say Ave or No, clearly to the question, as 
if be was presented to the king, &c. It is not 
how things will be construed elsewhere, but 
naturally here. When I bad the honour to 
serve here as Speaker, in the Convention, 
[1660] (though the king called it a parliament, 
it has not had since so great a reputation,) I 
was then weak in my health; but thus much 
I remember, that when we were in debates, 
before the king came hither, | was commanded 
to wait upon the king with the submission of 
the house, and after 1 had been at the lords 
bar, &c. we had accasion to carry up votes. 
If ever the Speaker had made excuse, and pre- 
sented himself for the king's approbation, the 
transport of joy fur the king’s coming might 
have put us upon it. Mr. Win. Pierpont took 
exceptions at what I then said at the lords bar, 
viz. © That 1 bad not full order for what I said, 
and was too lavish of my tongue.” If a 
Speaker, carried up to the lords house, as Mr, 
Sevinour was, and though he excused not the 
accepting of the empluyinent, yet said, ‘ He - 
stood for the king’s approbation,’ which be was 
not instructed to do, he might well be repri- 
manded. I am willing to comply with any 
expedient in this matter; but I would not 
part with our right. 

Serj. Maynard. Gentlemen, I will tell you 
what [ have observed in my time. Cloberry 
did well to distribute what he had to discourse 
of; but it 1s not now seasonable to make a 
formal determination of the thing, Whenl 
heard the question first, [ thought it out of all 
question, but it 1s not so clear and satisfactory 
to ine, though [ ain the kinp’s serjeant, and so 
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sworn to maintain thé king’s prerogative. 
‘Hannibal ad portas, Catilina intra meuia.’ 
In Haman’s conspiracy against the Jews, 
Ahasuerus gave them liberty to speak for 
themselves, and Haman was hanged upon the 
same gallows he had ptepared for Mordecai. 
Bat as to the point in question, I had a clear 
opinion, led by my lord Coke, of 200 ygars 
practice, that in that time there was no such 
thing asa public Speaker till 15 Edw. ni. He 
said so, but I find it not. 5 R.n. there was 
@ presentment of a Speaker. I do bat observe 
this, though I do not make any conclusion on 
one side or other. Sometimes it 13 found that 
the Speaker goes up to the lords house, and 
exercises his oratory im excusing himself, and 
sometimes not: but: never that the Speaker 
desired the king’s approbation, anciently. 
This Speaker, Seymour, after you have chosen 
him, makes his excuse, and yon refuse it, and 
he goes up to the king and makes it, and car- 
ries hig excuse to another place. This is a 
breach of your privilege. That of sir John 
Popham was a real excuse, and there was a 
Necessity to constitute another Speaker, for it 
is impossible that a body of this nature can be 
without a Speaker. 

Ordered, “ That an humble Representation 
be made to his majesty, in the matter relating 
to the Speaker contained in the Lord Chanccl- 
lor’s Speech.” 

Lhe Commons’ Representation to the King.] 
March 11. Mr. Powle reported the Represen- 
tation to the king as follows: 

«6 We your majesty’s most loyal and dutiful 
subjects the commons in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, do, with all obedience, return 
your majesty most hearty thanks for the fa- 
vourable reception and gracious Answer your 
majesty was pleased to return to our late Mes- 
sage, wherein your maj. was plersed not only to 
allow us longer time to deliberate of what was 
delivered to us by the Lord Chancellor, relat- 
ing to the Choice of a Speaker, but likewise to 
express so great fm care not to infringe our 
eau tae and we desire your majesty to he- 
lieve, that no subjects ever had a more tender 
regard, than ourselves, of the rights of your 
Majesty, and your royal prerogative; which 
. we shall always acknowlege to be vested in 
the crown, for the benetit and protection of 
your people. And therefore, for the clearing 
all doubts that may arise in your royal mind, 
upon this occasion now before us, we crave 
leave humbly to represent to your majesty, 
that it 1s the undoubted rivht of the commons 
to have the free election of one of their mem- 
bers to he their Speaker, and to perform the 
service of the house, and that the Speaker, so 
elected, and presented, according to custom, 
hath, by the constant practice of all former 
ages, been continued Speaker, and executed 
that employment, unless such persons have 
been excused for some corporal disease, which 
hath been alleged by themselves, or some 
others in their bchalt, in full parliament. Ac- 
cordigg to this usage, Mr. Edward Seymour 
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was unanimously chosen, upon the considera- 
tion of his great abilities and sufficiency for 
that place, of which we had large experience 
in the last parliament, and was presented by 
us to your majesty as a person we conceived 
would every way be most acceptable to your 
maj.’s royal jadgment. This being the true state 
of the case, we do in all humility lay it before 
your majesty’s view, hoping that your maj. upon 
due consideration of former precedents, will 
rest satisfied with our proccedings, and will not 
think fit to deprive us of so necessary # mem- 
ber, by employing him in any other service; 
but to give us such a gracious Answer, as your 
majesty and your royal predecessors have 
always done heretofore, upon the like occa- 
sions; that so we may, without morc loss of 
time, proceed to the dispatch of those impor- 
tant affairs, for which we were called hither, 
wherein we doubt not but we shall so behave 
ourselves, as to give an ample testimony to 
the whole world of our. duty and affection to 
your majesty's service, and of our care of the 
peace and prosperity of your kmgdons.” 

Lhe King’s Answer.] To this Representa- 
tion the king immediately gave this short An- 
swer: 

“Gentlemen; All this is but loss of time; 
and therefore I command you to go back to 
your house, and do as I have directed you.” 

Debate thereon.| Mr. Suchevered?. E never 
knew before that such a Representation was 
‘logs of time.’ I tvok this Representation to 
he as modest and dutiful as could be. Divers 
Representations have been formerly made to 
his majesty, upon several occasions, and I did 
expect that we should have such an Answer to 
this; and we might reasonably expcct as gra- 
cious an answer as formerly, there being no- 
thing but duty in it. But the gentlemen that 
gave us this answer, would not let the king 
give us a direct answer, because it would be 
under examination here. Therefore they have 
taken this course. It seems, they think it 
‘ loss of time’ to inform his majesty of the state 
of the case about a Speaker. But I would ad- 
dress the king again. In the case of the De- 
claration, some time since, we did not make 
one Address, but three, and had some rougher 
Answers from lis majesty than this. Let us 
justify it to the world, that-we have done no- 
thing, but in all duty to maintain our richts, 
And I move, that we may address the king, 
that he would please to take our Representa- 
tion into farther consideration, and give us a 
gracious Answer. 

Lord Cavendish. Tam not of opinion that 
this interruption proceeds from the same 
counsels, &c. The last dissolved parhament 
was uneasy to them; and in this, here 
dre too many inen of quality and estates 
to diminish the rights of the crows. On 
the one side, I do not fear this will break 
this parliament; and on the other side, I 
would not gratify the designs of ill men. Tr is 
most proper for us now to consider, whether 
this thing will admit an expedignt. ‘The 
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Speaker may be made a lord, a judge, or an am- 
bassador ; and that ends the dispute. Whereas 
some men fancy that the Speaker is not made 


without the king’s approbation ; if so, we give 


up our right. Till the king approves, or re- 
jects, it is his choice of the Speaker, and not 
ours. I would have some gentlemen propose 
whether therc may not be an expedient in this 
case. 

Mr, Bennet. This is playing at French hot- 
cockles. I would not, in this, gratify the de- 
signs of ill men, who have thrown this bone 
amongst us. This is to back and mount the 
colt with a snaffle, and then to bring him on to 
a bitt and curb. This great assembly is not to 
be bought nor sold, but, I fear, the last was. 
It is an expedient, that Mr. Seymour comes 
not to the huuse ; his absence is an expedient ; 
but still assert your right. I would not have 
him that is named by the rrivy council, (Meres) 
but some other. 

Sir Tho. Lee. I never took that for an ex- 
poe that was a total quitting of your right. 

think, time is precious; but I do not think 
that if this matter be not quieted, the parlia- 
ment will be dissolved. I have seen Answers 
from the king much blacker than this. This 
case is of a very great nature, and if once 
things of this kiad cone to be refined by dis- 
tinctions in debate, we may refine away the 
greatest privileges we have. One parliament 
called so soon after another has not been for 
some time. That called in 1640 sat but three 
weeks, and the king repented half an hour after 
he had dissolved it, and then another was 
called; and there is no danger to the kingdam 
though we are sent away. And wherein does 
@ new parliament differ? They are the people 
still in another parliament, andI hope no man 
will be alarmed with that. I wonder not that 
Mr. Seymour is absent; he knows not what 

lace to sit in, without displeasing the king. 

he king answers your Representation, ¢ that 
this is losing time,’ and there is nothing re- 
maining upon your books whom you have 
chosen for Speaker (for till you are qualified by 
the Tests you can enter nothing;) but it is 
entered upon the Lords Books, ‘ That your 
choice of Mr. Seymour is discharged, and you 
are directed to chuse another man.’ And 
what privilege will you gain by an expedient? 
When the practice has been always with you 
of chusing, you will get no reputation by an 
expedient. I would address the king again in 
this, and hope for success. 

Mr. Vaughan. Your question is not now, 
whether you shall insist upon Mr. Seymour for 
Speaker, &c. but your being called hither to 
consult ‘ de arduis regni negotiis.?’ When your 
privileges are invaded, what way have you to 
do what big came hither for? I speak now 
because the parliament is ruining, Perhaps 
our prince is misinformed, and he does not 
look upon our paper, nor consider it. What- 
ever you do afterwards, press your paper now; 
but at the beginning of a parliament, do not 
give up your right. 

Vor. IV, 
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Mr. Williams, This is no ‘loss of time,’ 
but will be ¢ loss of right,’ if you insist not 
upon your privileges. And plainly, if the 


Tight be with us, shall we sit sull, and let it be 


invaded? And you, in parliament, give away 
the right of parliament? Acquiesce in your 
right, one way or other, and have a fair ques- 
tion for it, and part mot with it so easily. 

Col. Birch. I speak at this time under 
some disorder and great fear. ‘This matter be- 
fore us requires as yreat and serious consider- 
ation as any thing that has happened in my 
time. When the last parliament left things, 
many things concerning the gentlemen iu the 
Tower were undiscovered; and many were 
under the tear of it.—This is so plain a thing, 
that scarce a man but will be descanting upon 
this point. Undoubtedly your Speaker is 
chosen, and ought not to be rejected without 
cause shown why ; but those are not true con- 
sequences, * That the king may, by the same 
reason, refuse all Speakers and Bills too.’ I 
desire to do that here, that, if any mischief 
follows upon it, we may answer it. We have 
shown our opinion of Mr. Seymour, aid have 
stuck to him as long as we could. It seems, 
the king has occasion for him, and you may 
chuse a third person; whoever does this, I am’ 
apt to think, will do more. I desire none will 
prejudge. Greater things than this must be 
debated. Whoever threw in the bone, the 
king will see that we step over this to oblige 
him. I hope he will let us go currently in 
our business. The king’s Answer to me looks 
as if something was resolved on, and then I 
doubt whether we are able to answer to God 
and those that sent us hither, in the result, if 
we too much insist upon our right. In the 
choice of a third person, it loses not our li- 
berty, but, I believe, gains a step. 

Mr. Wm. Harbord. Iwas never reduced to 
so great a strait how to give my opinion, as I 
am now. Did I think this was giving up your 
rights, I would be the last man that should 
give my consent to it. 1 think the king has 
power to deny his approbation of a Speaker, 
Suppose it ‘should so fall out that any parhia- 
ment should make choice of a Speaker to-day, 
and that gentleman should be so unhappy as 
to wound any man, and that man be in danger 
of his life, and the king should say, ‘ I am in- 
formed of such a thing ? or that the Speaker 
you had chosen had had a hand in this Conspi- 
racy of the Papists:—he was taken down to 
Order b . 

Sir Harbottle Grimstone. Really we are in 
great disorder, as to Arguments, on both sides. 
The point in debate is the king’s approbation 
and reprobation of a Speaker chosen. As 
well give it up and monstrari digitis. The 
Speaker we have chosen, Mr. Seymour, has de- 
clared his abilities; and some Speakers may 
so spoil a question that you may never do any 
business. If the king has such a prerogative, 
that the king may say ‘ no’ to our choice, it 
may serve a turn to knock another Speaker 
down as well as this, and so we shall become 

48 
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utterly useless to the intent we were sent 
hither for. Inthis great strait, if an expedient 
could be found out, 1f we could make‘our claim 
on record, as well as the king’s refusal on the 
Lords Books ; but that appears there, and ours 
does not, and is no where for us. As this now 
stands, were there not something else in the 
case, we would easily part with it. It isa 

reat advantage for the king to set up his 

rone in the hearts of his people. There will 
be great difficulty in an expedient in this mat- 
ter; and that must be with great patience and 
kindness to hear one another. If the king 
pleases to call Mr. Seymour to the lords house, 
all is free and at liberty, and we may proceed 
to the choice of another, and our privileges 
will be safe. But since we are between two 
rocks, it becomes prudent men to go where the 
least danger is. But I know not what to pro- 
pose. 

Sir Edw. Dering. Tam not so superstitious 
that, because we stumbled at the threshold, 
we should leave off our journey: and I hope 
we shall be at our journey’s end. I hoped, 
that, after two or three days, and the consi- 
deration of the merits of the person, and our 
ehoice, the king would have admitted Mr. Sey- 
mour. But seeing he does not, I would pro- 
ceed to another choice. There is no prece- 
dent directly in the case, of our power. In 
this doubtful. case, I would consider in pru- 
dence what is to be done. All know our dis- 
satisfactions at home, and that we have a pow- 
erful enemy abroad. We have a restless fac- 
tion at home of Papists. We are ina very 
bad and helplcss condition. Suppose the king 
should dissolve this parliament, upon this point, 
and cal! another, it will be a discouragement 
to gentlemen to come again; and if there be 
no other consequence of our pains than fo sit 
but a week, gentlemen will not be ambitious 
of that trust. Consider, whether we can an- 
swer it to the country, if we break upon this 
point. Ifit be said, * Thatif the king refuses 
one Speaker, he may refuse 500, and has not 
refused any, these hundreds of yeurs,’ that is a 
strange interence. I think it the best expe- 
dient to chuse a third person. 

Mr. Garroway. I am not much frighted, 
nor inuch invited to sit, since I find, at the be- 
ginning, what entertainment you are likely to 

ave at the latter end of the parhament. We 
are only unhappy that the king does not con- 
sider our Representation. Let us try the king 
whether he will or no, for one day. I would 
not yield up our right, and, I believe, the king 
will find out an expedient, and neither infringe 
ue liberty nor his own prerogative. I have 
snown whole sessions defeated in a day, by a 
prorogation, and if this be done, by the same 
counsel it may be again. I pray that, with all 
duty imaginable, the king may be farther ad- 
dressed in the matter; and if he will not give 
us an Answer, then I would put the question 
of our right. . : 

Sir Tho. Clarges. This point of prerogative, 
that has stuck these hundreds of years, will 
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raise that other scruple to break you. There 
is great difference betwixt matters of grace and 
matters of right. This of chusing our Speaker, 
is so much of the essence of parliament, that 
we cannot part with it. Wheo was any 
Speaker, that was presented, ever refused! If 
nothing of that: be, but absolute power in the 
king; suppose be or six Subsidies should be 
demanded, and you make application to the 
king, and represent, ‘That the commons are 
poor and cannot raise them all,’ and the king 
should answer, ‘ Go your ways, consider what 
I have said, and raise them.’ I am afraid that, 
when you have chosen your Speaker, and that 
is over, sull you will have blocks and interpo- 
sitions in the way, and ill counsellors will be 
encouraged to advise yet worse. The same 
Answer may be given to our three requests of 
Freedom of Speeeh, &c. If my borough that 
I serve for should ask me, ‘Why we did pot 
chuse another Speaker?” I will answer, ‘ Be- 
cause I will not part with their right.’ I ad- 
vise, therefore, that we do as was done in the 
former king’s time, in the Petition of Right ; 
that we apply to the king for a better Answer 
to our Representation. 

Serj. Maynard, This is not a question to 
put the ruin of a nation upon. The last par- 
liament, pursuing things with zeal and truth, — 
yet were dissolved. I could not have believed 
it. I believe that gentlemen have in this mat-. 
ter dave their hearts, and I believe I shall 
speak mine ton. What is your evidence for 
this right that you pretend to? From R. ii.’s 
and Hen. iv.’s time, there has been no denial 
of the Speaker that you have chosen. Be- 
canse it has not been denied, cannot it be de- 
nied? why do you let the Speaker excuse bim- 
self at the lords har, and not accept his excuse 
here: if'a man can shew the fruits of his an- 
cient possession, though his evidence be lost, 
yet that goes a great way. It is said, ¢ by this 
we shall lose our privilege, and Speakers may 
be rejected without end.’ It cannot be pre- 
sumed that our Speakers will be rejected tll 
one be got for the turn; that will be too gross. 
We come bere for the good of the king's 
crown, and the government, and posterity, as 
well as for our own present good, If we de- 
mand just laws of ile king, he grants or re 
jects them, and it is matter of grace, and not 
of right; and that is a greater prerogative thas 
rejecting or accepting a Speaker. ‘That which 
astonishes me is, we have dangers at home 
and abroad. This matter of right is not clear 
to me. But it is clear that we sball be ruined 
by a breach with the king. . 

Mr. Solicitor Finch. I think it a good exe 
pedient to chuse a third person for ope a 
and I think it not fit to represent to the king 
what he has twice denied us. The king's ne 
gative power is as much as chusing a Speaker. 

Mr. Vaughan. What higher testimony can 
a subject have for all be has than records? I 
would not show the way here to cancel records. 
When we consider that 30 laws were broken 
by the Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, 
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and money given for a Fleet, and we had no 
Fleet, money for an Army, and no war, what 
cannot we suppose ? what remedy can we have, 
when the king will not so much as look upon 
our Petition, that has all our rights? the same 
~ counsel put him upon this. This is but begin- 
ning to ride a parliament. Languishing per- 
sons to take physic, not out of hopes to be 
cured, but to prolong theirlife some time. I 
fear that may be our case. 

Col. Titus. There are not worse counsels 
than have been given by those about the king, 
and I expect no better from them. Nohody 
will deny that the choice of a Speaker is in the 
house. This matter is not of that last tmport- 
ance as to venture the kingdom upun it. If 
the king denies one or two Speakers, he may 
deny ten, till he have one to serve a turn : it 
rs possible, but not probable. The words of 
the writ that calls us hither are, ‘ to consult 
de quibusdam arduvis regni negotits'—and all 
that 1s to give Money: an empty Exchequer, 
aud a full house ! will the king lose his Money, 
do you think, by putting by 40 Speakers? I 
would not have that argument pass, that if we 
chuse not another Speaker, we shall be dissolv- 
ed. When once a parliament is so fond of 
their places, and so fearful of a dissolution, that 
parliament did never do any good. Gentle- 
men did not expect such an Answer from the 
king ; but when I consider who was the coun- 
seHor of it, I wonder not at all at it. I move 
you to adjourn till to-morrow.—The debate 
was accordingly adjourned by the Clerk. 

March 12. Sir John Cloberry moves, that 
the question may be put for the chusing ano- 
ther Speaker. 

Mr. Trenchard. The king has no right to 
reject our Speaker, but ancient usage has been 
to the contrary. Consider the nature of the 
thing; if the case be doubtful, we ought to in- 
sist upon it. It isa great inconvenience to the 
house to have no Speaker; and more for the 
king ; and where it is so, it ought to turn the 
scales. We are told of ‘ dangers abroad and 
at home.’ But that is more to give warrant 
for us to give our rights away. Those persons 
'. who formerly have made misunderstandings 

betwixt the king and parliament, I see, will 
continue it: as yet you cannot honourably 
admit of an expedient. At present, you have 
humbly addressed the king by way of repre- 
sentation of your case ; and the king has given 
you such an Answer as was never yet given to 
any house of commons. You expose the ho- 
nour of the house to censure, if you give up 
_ your right upon such a slight answer. { would 
therefore address the king for a farther answer. 

* Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, As far as I can 
guess, this question is better to be left unde- 
termined than determined. If the king can 
refuse a Speaker, he may refuse several. If 
the king bas not liberty, &c. he cannot dis- 
piace, upon excuse of infirmity, We had bet- 
ter meen anew, and leave it as it was. It was 
moved, ‘ That the king might cause nothing 
of this matter to be entered upon the Lords 
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Journal.’ J propose that way as most expe- 
dient. 

Sir Hurbottle Grimstone. It has been our 
work four or five days to find out an expedient 
in this matter, and we cannot. The king has 
been so advised, that we chuse any member 
but one; which is as much as to say, ‘ chuse 
whom you will but 20." Except one, and ex- 
cept 20. It wasa saying of king James, ¢ That 
when he called a parliament, he let down his 
prerogative to his peoplc; but when he dis- 
solved a parliament, he took it up again; not 
for his pleasure, but for his power.” If one Ad- 
dress will not do, I am for a second and a third 
to the king. —_ 

Sir John Reresby. If you put the king upon 
a dissolution of the parliament upon this point, 
though some gentlemen say, ‘ they do not 
fear it, because of the king’s necessity fur Mo- 
ney;’ the king’s necessity 1s lis people’s neces- 
sity; and if we have so little consideration of 
the king’s necessity, the king may have as little 
as our’s; therefore I move that you will nomi- 
nate a third person. 

Sir Thomas Exton. I shail not enter into 
the debate of the king’s prerogative in this 
matter. I am not of opinion, that to wave it 
now is to give it up for ever. The city is on 
fire, and one comes and blows up my house, 
which is my right, but upon that extremity I 
wave it. No inan will say that this is our 
right; and as the king has given up his right 
by our free choice of a Speaker, as he has di- 
rected you, it is no yielding the point. 

Mr. Williams. Prerogative does aod must 
consist, and the essence of it, as much in cus- 
tom asany of our privileges. Now the busi- 
ness of the five days is to make a precedent in 
your house against yourselves as it were. Dr. 
Exton, who is in another orb of the law, would 
let your right sleep now, to resume * it another 
time. Now popery and foreign fears are upon 
ns! Ihave ever observed, that prerogative 
once gained was never got back again, and our 
privileges lost are never restored. What will 
become of you when a popish successor comes, 
when in king Charles ii.’s time, the best of prin- 
ces, you gave up this privilege? When you 
have the oppression of a tyrant upon you, and. 
all ill counsels upon you, what. will become of 
you? Now you have none to struggle with, but 
ill counsellors and a good prince. I will lay 
this as heavy upon counsellors as any man can 
lay it upon man. I am as willing to heal as 
any man, but can you lay this aside with ho- 
nour, having represented it already? He that 
made this question cannot want another to 
play with, and then you will be sent home 
maimed in yoor ead wounded in vour 
body. This is gagging the commons of Eng- | 
land, and like an Italian revenge, damning the 
soul first, and then killing the Bouly. The Re- 
presentation you have delivered, is very mode- 


* See sir Thomas Exton’s speech above. He 
was a member for the University of Cambridge, 
and LL. D. 
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rately penned ; and will you receive this man- 
ner of answering? When vou have presented 
an bumble Petition, what sort of Answer do 
you receive? Du you not, by laying this aside, 
set up a worse precedent than you have had an 
Answer ? T have that in my mind which I can- 
nut so well express, but gentlemen may easily 
Imagine, By good counsel, the king may heal 
all this, but ic will never be in the power of the 
house of commons to retrieve it, if you give up 
your right. 

The Commons’ Second Representation to the 
King.] The commons then agreed upon the 
following humble Representation to his ma- 
Jesty : 

“ Nlost gracious sovereign: Whereas by the 
gracious Answer your maj. was pleased to give 
to our first Message in council, whereby your 
ma). was pleased tu declare a resolution not to 
infringe our just rights and privileges, we, your 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal commons, were 
encouraged to make an humble Representation 
to your majesty upon the choice of our Speaker, 
which on Tuesday last was presented to your 
maj. by some of our members: we do, with 
great trouble and intinite sorrow, find by the 
report that was inade tu us, by those members 
at their return, that your maj. was pleased to 
give av iinmediate Answer to the same, with- 
out taking any farther consideration thereof ; 
which, we are persuaded, if your maj. had 
done, what we then offered to your maj. would 
have so far prevailed upon your royal judgment, 
as to have given your maj. satisfaction, as to 
the reasonableness thereut, and preserved us 
in your majesty’s favourable opinion of our pro- 
ceedings: and since we do humbly conceive, 
that the occasion of this question hath arisen 
from your majesty’s not being truly informed 
of the state of the case, we humbly beseech 
your maj. to take the said Representation into 
your farther consideration, and to give us such 
a gracious Answer, that we may be put into a 
capacity to manifest our readiness to enter into 
those consultations which necessarily tend to 
the preservation aud welfare of your maj. and 
your kincdoms.” 

The King’s Answer.| To this Representa- 
tion the king immediately gave this quick re- 
ply, “ I will return you an Answer to-morrow.” 

The King prorogues the Parliament for two 
days.| March 18. The commons being inet, in 
expectation of his majesty’s Answer, about 11 
of the clock the king sent the black rod for 
them to attend him in the house of lords, 
which they did; where the Lord Chancellor 
snid, “ That it was his majesty’s pleasure that 
this parliament be prorozued to the 15th 
instant, And accordingly it is prorogued to 
that tine.” 


Srconp Sessron OF THE THrRD PaRrLiaMENT. 


Lhe King's Speech on opening the Session.] 
March 15, 1678-9. The house met, according 
to the prorogation, when his majesty, in the 
lords house, spoke to this effect : " 

“My lords and gentlemen; Though this 


hath been a very short recess, yet, there are 
some doubts whether you can take notice of 
what I said at the opening of this parliament, 
in point of orm ; therefore it 1s necessary that 
I recommend to you what I and my Lord 
Chancellor said to you the other day, as if we 
said itnow. ‘The rest 1 refer to the Lord Chan- 
cellor.” 

The Lord Chancellor then spoke as follows: 

‘© My lords, and you the kuights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the house of commons; Since it 
hath pleased the king to reter you all to what 
he lately said at the opening of this parliament, 
it will concern us all to take it into our most 
serious thoughts, and to euter upon the matter 
therein recommended to us, that so we may 
proceed effectually in that great work for which 
we were called, without being diverted from it 
by any consideration whatsoever. For if this 
parhament succeed not well, if it do not quiet 
and compose the minds of all the people; it 
will be thought the most unaccountable thing 
in the world, considering the great preparations 
the king hath made for it, and those excellent 
dispositions of mind he brings towards it. 
Wherefore, that no time may be lost, his ma- 
jesty commands you, gentlemen of the house 
of commons, to proceed immediately to your 
choice of a Speaker, and his maj. will expect 
that he be presented to him on Monday next.” 

Serjeant Gregory chosen Speaker.} The com- 
mons then returned to their bouse to chuse 
their Speaker. 

Lord Russel. Gentlemen, I hope the occa- 
sion of the late unhappy difference about the 
choice of our Speaker is removed by the proro- 
gation, And I hope now that no ill 1 ai 
by tricks, can create a misunderstanding be- 
twixt the king and his people, and hinder the 
happy effects of this session. And since the 
first step we are to make is to chuse a Speaker, 
I shall humbly recommend Mr. Serj. Gregory 
as a fit person. 

Mr. Richeserell I stand not up to oppose 
the motion, but for what every honest gentle- 
man ought todo. I blame no man that dif- 
fers from me, or goes according to his judg- 
ment, I differ from those who think that this 
point of right, of chusing our Speaker, 1s now 
quiet, aud I stand up only to give my reason 
for it, why I differ, and then I will withdraw. 
I differ, because that in honour we cannot 
leave Mr. Seymour, since he may suffer by be- 
ing named Speaker by us: Next, if our right 
he not maintained, we have a precedent upon 
us. Next, if there be no expedient, then the 
motion is warrantable ; but I know not of any. 

Lord Cavendish. By the last prorogation, 
the king seemed rather to yield to us, oy ad- 
mitting that the point in difference could not 
be decided any other way. The king’s denial 
of the Speaker that we chose is not en 
into the lords Books. Therefore in respect to 
the affairs of the nation, let us chuse our Speak- 
er, and I second the motion for ser). Gregory. 

Serj. Gregory. I hambly thaak yoo for 
your good opinion of me; but when I. consider. 
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the weight of your debates, which require a 
person of the greatest experience and parts, 
my time of sitting here has not been above a 
year, and my experience so little that you may 
sufier ia your affairs; and I come with the 
greatest disadvantage unaginable to succeed a 
person of so much experience. Pray consider 
of it and chuse @ more experienced person. 

Then lord Russel and lord Cavendish took 
him by the arms, and led him to the Chair; 
which he did not in the least resist.—On the 
17th he was presented tu the king, who without 
hesitation approved of the choice. 

A committee of Secrecy appointed.| March 
20. The commons resolved, “ That a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy be appointed to take infur- 
mations, and prepare Evidence, and draw up 
Articles against the lords that are impeached, 
and that are now ia the Tower, and to take 
such farther Intormations as slhiall be given, 
relating to the Plot and Conspiracy against 
his majesty and the government, and the Mur- 
der of sir E. Godfrey.” 

The Commons remind the Lords of the Im- 
peachments against the E. of Danby.) They 
next resolved, * ‘That a Message be sent to the 
lords to put themin mind of the Impeachment 
of High-Treason, exhibited against Tho. earl 
of Danby, in the names of the commons of 
England;-and to desire that he may be cum- 
mitted to sate custody.” 

Oates and Bedloe’s Informations.] March 21. 
Dr. Tongue and Mr. Oates were called before 
the commons, to give in their Informations 
concerning the Plot, &c. and the latter gave in 
ao information, not only against the earl of 
~ Danby, but also against sir John Robinsoa, 

col, E Sackville, and capt. H. Goring, all 
three members of the house of commons: 
which raised a new flame in that place.—Bedloe 
likewise delivered iw his Information ; upon 
which the house Resolved, ‘* That an humble 
Address Le made to his majesty, that the 500/. 
reward, promised by his proclamation for the 
discovery of the Murder of sic E. Godfrey, 
may be forthwith paid to Mr. Bedloe, who, 
this house is satisfied to be the first discoverer 
thereof: and that his majesty would farther be 
pleased to order, that the 20/. reward, for the 
discovery of every Priest, may be effectually 
paid to the Discoverers of them.”—In another 
Address, they desired his majesty, That the 
care of Mr. Bedloe’s Safety may be inmedi- 
ately recommended to his grace the duke of 
Monmouth.” To which the king gave a pre- 
sent Answer: “ That he would take imme- 
diate care for the payment of the 500/. and 
the 20/. they desired: that he had hitherto 
taken all the care he could of Mr. Bedloe, and 
that he knew how oonsiderable his Evidence 
was, and that he would see hereafter that be 
should want for nething, and that he would be 
responsible for him, whilst he remained in 
Whitehall ; but that he could not be answer- 
able for him when he went abroad.” 

+ The Plot voted to be real.} They neat came 
to this Resolve, “ The house doth declare, 


that they are fully satished by the Proofs they 
have heard, that there now is, and, for divers 
years last past, hath been, a horrid and trea 
sonable Plut and Conspiracy, contrived and 
carried on by those of the Popish Religion, for 
the murdering his majesty’s sacred person, and 
for subverting the Protestant Religion, and the 
ancient and weil-established government of this 
kingdom.” To this Vote they desired the con- 
currence of the lords, which was granted. 
Message against the E. of Danby.| March 22, | 
The commons ordered a Bill to be brought in, 
to secure the king and kingdom against the 
Danger and Growth of Popery. And being 
commanded, at the same time, to attend his 
majesty tin the house of peers, the king spoke 
to them in favour of the earl of Danhy : but 
returning to their house, they presently Re- 
solved, ‘‘ That a Message be immediately sent 
to the lords, to remind their lordships of the 
last Message sent them from this house, re- 
lating to Tho. earl of Danby ; and to demand 
that be may be forthwith sequestered from par- 
liament, and committed to safe custody.” 
Upon this request the lords desired a Confer- 
ence: hut the commons returned answer, 
‘“« That it was not agreeable to the usage and 
proceedings of parliament, fur either house to 
send fur a conference, without expressing the 
subject matter of it.”—Upon a second Message, 
wherein the earl of Danby was mentioned, they 
met the lords in the Painted-Chamber, where 
the duke of Monmouth spoke as follows: “ 
am commanded by the lords to acquaint you, 
that their lordships, baving taken into their 
consideration matters relating to the earl of 
Danby, together with what his maj. was pleased 
to say upon that subjeet, have ordered that 
Bill be brought in, by which Tho. earl of 
Danby may be made for ever incapable of 
coming into his majesty’s presence, and of all 
offices and employments, und of receiving any 
gilts or grants from the crown, and of sitting 
in the house of peers.” | 
The King grants the Earl a Pardon.) In 
the mean time, the commons, hearing that the 
king bad signed a Pardon for the earl, appointed 
A committee to repair to the several offices, 
(at neither of which no entry of it had been 
made) and particularly to the Lord Chancellor, 
to enquire into the manner of suing out that 
Pardon. Whereupon the Lord-Chancellor, 
(after premising, that he neither advised, drew, 


or altered it) informed the commitiee, “ That 


the said Pardon was passed with the utmost 
privacy, at the desire of the earl, who gave this 
reason for it, That he did not intend to make 
use of it, but to stand upon his mnocence, 
except false witnesses should be produced 
against him; and then he would make use of 
it at the last extremity. That he advised the 
earl to let the Pardon pass in the regular 
course ; but, after consulting with the king, 
his maj. declared be was resoived to let it pass: 
with all privacy: and, suddenly after, the fing’ 
commanded the Lord-Chancellor to bring the 
seal from Whitehall, and). being therd, he laid 
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it upon the table ; thereupon his majesty com- 
manded the seal to be taken out of the bag, 
which his lordship was obliged to submit unto, 
it not being in his power to hinder it; and the 
king wrote his name upon the top of the parch- 
ment, and then directed to have it sealed: 
whereupon the person that usually carried the 
purse, afhxed the seal to it.” The Chancellor 
added, “‘ That, at the very time of afhxing 
the seal to the parchment, he did not look 
upon himself to have the custody of the seal.” 

Lhe Commons resolve to demand Justice 
against him, and declare his Pardon tllegal.| 
Upon reading this Report, the house fell into 
a violent heat and debate ; and of those that 
spoke, we must not omit Mr. Powle’s severe 
Speech, who naming the earl of Danby, pro- 
ceeded thus: “‘ The person to whom we owe 
the dangers and fears of the French king 
against us: the person to whom we owe the 
threats and severe Answers to those humble 
Addresses we made the last session of parlin- 
ment; the person to whom we owe the ruin of 
this nation, and exhausting the king’s Revenue: 
the person to whom we owe the expence of 
200,000/. a year unaccounted for: the person 
to whom we owe the raising of a Standing- 
Army, to be kept up by the Receipt of six 
millions of livres yearly, for three years, to 
enslave us and our Religion: the person to 
whom we owe the late bone that was thrown 
in on the sitting of the last parliament, to 
hinder the good issue that might have come by 
their proceedings ; who is now laying down his 
staff, aud making up his accounts in the Trea- 
sury us he pleases, to enrich himself out of the 
spoils of the peuple, and so depart.” At the 
conclusion of the debate, Resolved nem. con. 
“ That a Message be sent to the lords to de- 
mand Justice, in the name of the commons of 
England, against Thomas earl of Dauby; and 
that he may be immediately sequestered from 

arliament, and committed to sale custody.” 

hey likewise resolved, “ That an humble 
Address be made to his majesty, representing 
the irregularity and illegality of the Pardon, 
mentioned by his majesty to be granted to the 
earl of Danby, and the dangerous consequence 
of granting Pardons to any persons that lie 
under an Impeachment of the commous of 
England.” 

Lhe Earl of Danby makes his Escape.] 
March 25. ‘The lords sent a Message to ac- 
quaint the commons, ‘ That they had sent to 
apprehend the earl of Danby both to his house 
here in town, and to his house at Wimbleton ; 
and that the gentleman usher of the black rod 
had_ returned their lordships Answer, that he 
could not be found.” * 


* “Though the gentleman usher reported, 
that the bird was flown, yet the contrary was 
true ; for though his servants denied him, both 
at his house in town and at Wimbleton, sir 
John Reresby saw him come out of his closet 
at midnight, from a consultation with his inti- 
mates the 24th, which was the very day the 


The Commons resolce to attaint the Earl of 
Danby.| ‘ Whereupon the commous ordered, 
‘That a bill be brought in to summon. Tho, 
earl of Danby to render himself to justice by 
a certain day, to be therein limited; or in de- 
fault thereof, to attaint him.’ 

The Earl of Shaftsbury’s Speech on the State 
of the Nation.| March 25. It was moved in 
the house of lords, ** That inquiry may be made 
into the State of the Nation,”; upon which oc- 
caston, 

The Earl of Shaftsbury made the following 
Speech: “ My lords; You are appointing the 
consideration of the state of England, to be 
taken up in a committee of the whole house, 
some day next week. I do not know well how 
what I have to say may be received, for I 
never study either to make my court well, or 
to be popular; I always speak what I am 
commanded by the dictates of the Spirit with- 
in me.—There are some considerations abroad, 
that concern England so nearly, that without 
them you will come far short of safety and 
quiet.at home: ‘ We have a little Sister, an 
‘she hath no Breasts; what shall we do for our ' 
‘sister in the day when she shall be spoken 
‘for? if she be a Wall, we will build on her a 
¢ Palace of Silver ; if she be a door, we will in- 
‘close her with Boards of Cedar.’ We have 
several little sisters without breasts, the French 

rotestant churches, the two kingdoms of Ire- 
[and and Scotland; the foreign protestants are 
a wall; the only wall and defence to England; 
upon it you may build palaces of silver, glori- 
ous palaces. The protection of the protestants 
abroad is the greatest power and security the 
crown of England can attain to, and which 
can only help us to give check to the growing 
greatness of France. Scotland and Ireland 
are two doors, either to let in good or mischief 
upon us; they are much weakened by the ar- 
tifice of our cunning enemies, and we ought to 
incluse them with boards of cedar.—Popery 
and slavery, Itke two sisters, go hand in hand, 
and sometimes one goes first, sometimes the 
other; but wheresoever the one enters, the 
other is always following close at hand.—In 
England, popery was to have brought in sla- 
very ; in Scotland, slavery went before, and 
popery was to follow.—I do not think your 
ordships, or the parliament, have jurisdiction 
there. It is a noble and ancient kingdom; 
they have an illustrious nobility, a gallant gen- 
try, a learned clergy, and an understanding, 
worthy people: but yet, we cannot think of 
England as we ought, without reflecting on the 
condition they are in. They are under the 
same pnnce, and the influence of the same 
favourites and councils ; when they are hardly 
dealt with, can we that are richer expect bet- 
ter usage? for it is certain that in all absolute 
governments, the poorest countries are always 
most favourably dealt with.—When the an- 


lords made the order for his commitment ; and 
when he did disappear, it was only to take 
sanctuary at Whitehall.” Ralph. 
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tient nobility and gentry there cannot enjoy 
their royalties, their shrievaldoms, and their 
stewardries, which they and their ancestors 
have passessed for several hundreds of years ; 
(but that now they are enjuined by the lords of 
the cuuncil, to make deputations of their au- 
thorities to such as are their known enemies)can 
we enjoy our Mayna Charta long under the 
same persons and administration of uffairs? if 
the council-table there can imprison any noble- 
man or gentleman for several years, without 
bringing him to trial, or giving the least rea- 
son tor what they do; can we expect the same 
men will preserve the liberty of the subject 
here ?—I will acknowledge, I am not well ver- 
sed in the particular laws of Scotland; but 
this I do know, that all the northern countries 
have, by their laws, an undoubted and invio- 
lable right to their liberties and properties ; 
yet Scotland hath outdone all the eastern and 
southern countries, in having their lives, liber- 
ties, and estates subjected to the arbitrary will 
and pleasure of those that govern. They bave 
lately plundered and harrassed the richest and 
wealthiest counties of that kingdom, and 
brought down the barbarous Highlanders to 
devour them; and all this without almost a 
evlourable pretence to do it: nor can there be 
found a reason of state for what they have 
done; but that those wicked ministers design- 
ed to procure a rebeliion at any rate, which, 
as they managed, was only prevented by the 
miraculous hand of God, or otherwise all the 
papists in England would have been armed, 
and the fairest opportunity given, in the just 
time for the execution of that wicked and 
bloody design the papists had; and it is not 
ssible tor any man that duly considers it, to 
think other, but that those ministers that acted 
that, were as guilty of the Plot, as any of the 
lords that are in question for it.—My lords, I 
am forced to speak this the plainer, because | 
ill the pressure be fully and clearly taken off 
from Scotland, it is not possible for me, or any 
thinking man to believe, that good is meant to 
us here.—We must still be upon our guard, 
apprehending that the principle is not changed 
at court ; and that these men are stil in place 
and aothority, who have that influence upon 
the mind of our excellent prince, that he is 
not, nor cannot be that to us, that his own 
nature and goodness would incline him to.—I 
know your lordships can order nothing in this, 
but there are those that hear me can puta 
erfectcure to it; until that be done, the Scot- 
ish weed is like death in the pot,‘ mors in 
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said too much, having no conceru there; but 
if a French nobleman should come to dwell in 
my house and family, I should-think it con- 
cerned me to ask what he did in France? for 
if he were there a felon, a rogue, » plunderer, 
I should desire him to live elsewhere; and I 
hope your lordships will do the same thing for 
the nation, if you find the same cause.—My 
lords, give me leave to speak two or three 
words concerning our other sister, Ireland s 
thither, I hear, is sent Douylas’s regiment, to 
secure us against the French. Besides, I am 
credibly informed, that the Papists have their 
arms restored, and the Protestants are not many 
of them yet recovered from being the respected 
party; the sea-towns, as well as the inland, 
are full of Papists: that kingdom cannot long 
continue in the English hauds, if some better 
care be not taken of it. This isin your power, 
and there is nothing there, but is under your 
laws; therefore I beg that this kingdom at jeast 
may be taken into consideration, together with 
the state of England; for Iam sure there can 
he no safety here, if these doors be not shut up 
and made sure.” 

Col, Sackville expelled.| This day, Oates 
gave his testimony against col. Sackville, a 
Member of the house formerly mentioned, de- . 
claring that he said, “ That they were sons of 
whores, who said there was a Plot, and that he 
was a lying rogue that said it.” Whereupon 
the colonel was immediately seat to the Tower, 
and ordered to be expelled the house, with a 
Petition to the king to be made incapable of 
bearing any office. But in a short time, upon 
his subtnission, he was discharged from his ime 
prisonment, but not restored to bis seat. 

al Conference about the Earl of Danby.] 
April 4, A conference was held between the 
two houses, in the Painted Chamber, concern- 
lng the Baill sent up against the earl of Danby ; 
where the earl of Anglesey, lord Privy Seal, 
delivered himself to this effect, being the chief 
manager for the peers ; * ‘That the lords chose to 
deliver back this Bill by confereitce, rather than 
Message, to preserve a good understanding, 
and prevent debate and controversy between 
them. The lords observe, that the greatest 
affairs of the nation are at a stand, at a time 
of the greatest danger and difficulty that this 
kingdom ever laboured under; that the kin 
hath always in his reign inclined to mercy and 
clemency to all his subjects: therefore to a king 
so merciful and compassionate, the first intere 
ruption of his clemency they did desire should 
not procecd from the two houscs pressing the 


olla :’ but there is something too, now I con-' king to an act of the greatest severity ; there- 
sider, that most immediately concerns us; their | fore they have passed the Bill with some 
act uf 22,000 men to be ready to invade us upon | amendments, which he delivered to them,”— 
all occasions. This, { hear, that the lords of the ; The commons were no way satisfied with the 
council there have treated as they do all other | lords proceedings, therefore drew up Reasons 
laws, and expounded it into a Standing-Army | against thein, to be offered in another confe- 
of 6000 men. I am sure we have reason and | rence, which were as follow: “ The addition’ 
right to beseech the king that that Act may be | of the title does shew, that the Amendments 
better considered in the next parliament there. | made by your lordships to the Bill do wholly 
- J shall say no more for Scotland, at this time; | alter the nature of it, and from a Bill of At-, 
I am afraid your lordships will think I have | tainder have converted it to a Bill of Banish-- 
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ment, which the commons cannot consent to 
for these Reasons: 1. That banishment is not 
the legal judgment in cases of High-Treason, 


and the earl of Danby being 


impeached 
by the commons of high-treason, sad Lavine 
fled from justice, hath hereby confessed the 
Charge, and therefore ought to have the 
judgment of high-treason for the punishment. 
2. That banishment being not the punishment 
the law inflicts upon those crimes, the earl of 
Danby might make use of this remission of his 
sentence as an argument, that either the com- 
mons were distrustful of their proofs against 
him, or else that the crimes are not in them- 
3. That 
the example of this would be an encourace- 
ment to all persons that should he hereafter 
impeached by the commons, to withdraw them- 


selves of so high a nature as treason. 


selves from justice, which they would be always 
ready to do, if not prorentee by a commitment 

chment, and therefore hope 
to obtain a more favourable Sentence in a le- 
gislative way, than your lordships would be 
obliged to pass upon them in your judicial ca- 


upon their Impea 


pacity.” 


An Address for a Proclamation to apprehend 
the Earl of Danby.] Upon the reading of this 
Paper, they immediately resolved, “ That an 
Address be presented to his majesty that he 
would issue out his royal proclamation for ap- 
prehending of Tho. earl of Danby; and to com- 
mand all ministers of justice to use deligence 
to apprehend him; and to forbid all subjects 
to harbour him; and to require all officers of 
the houshold to take care that no person suffer 
him to conceal himself in any of the king’s pa- 


laces.” 


A second Conference on the Bill of Attain- 
der.] Ou the same day, the commons had a 
second conference with the lords upon the 
same case, where the earl of Huntingdon ma- 
naged for the house of peers, and what he deli- 
vered was to this effect: ‘ The lords have 
desired this conference with the commons, not 
so much to argue and dispute, as to mitigate 
and reconcile: They have already observed, 
That the debates of this Bill have given too 
long, aud too great an obstruction to public 
business ; and therefore they desire you to be- 


lieve, that that is the reason which hath chiefly 


prevailed with their lordships in a matter of 
this nature. And upon this ground it is, that 


if'a way may be found to satisfy and secure 
the public fears, by doing less than the Bill 
you have proposed, the lords do not think it 
advisable to insist upon the utmost and most 
Figorous satisfaction to public justice, which 
might be demanded. Tu induce you to this 
compliance, the lords do acknowledge, that 
Banishment is so far from being the legal judg- 
ment in case of high treason, that itis not the 
legal judgment in any case whatsoever, since 
it can never be inflicted but by the legislative 
authority: But they see no reason why the 
legislative authority should always be bound 
to act to the utmost extenc of its power; for 
there may be a prudential necessity sometimes 


of making abatements, and it might be of fatal 
consequence, if it should not be so. And the 
lords, to remove all jealousics of the precedents 
of this kind, do declare, that nothing which 
hath been done in the earl of Danby’s case, 
shall ever be drawn into exarople for the time 
to come, and will so enter it wpon their Jour 


nal. And thereupon their lurdships insist upon 


their Amendments so far, as to exclude ail At- 
tainders ; and do promise themselves the com- 
inons will in this point comply with their lord- 
ships, who do again assure them, That their 
Resolutions are grounded only upon their ten- 
derness, and the consideration of the public.” 
A third and free Conference.] This being not 
satisfactory, a third and free conference was 
held two days after, in which the Lord Privy- 
Seal said : “ That the house of commons might 
see by the present quick free Conference, 
which the lords desired, that their lordships did 
shew their willingness, by using all means pos- 
sible, to reconcile both houses, and to cume 
to such an understanding, as to pass the Bill 
with all expedition. He owned the cogency 
ofthe commons reasons, and therefore the lords 
were content to make the Bill absolute, with- 
out giving the lord Danby any day to appenrr, 
and the penalties to continue. Ile observed, 
that, by the passing of this Bill, he would not 
only be ruined, together with his family, but 
likewise those acquisitions which he got by the 
marriage into a noble family, would be lost. 
And if the commons would have any other pe- 
nalties added to the Bill, their lordships would 
leave it to them, provided they run not to the 
absolute destruction of the lord impeached.” 
He took notice, “ That although reasun and 


Justice were of the commons side, yet in a le- 


gislative capacity, they were to consider circum- 
stances with relation to the good of the public. 
That in this affair they had gained two great 
points; the first was, ‘ That Impeachments 
nade by the commons in one parliament, con- 


Unue from session to session, and parliament 


to parhament, notwithstanding prordgations 
or dissolutions :’ the other point was, ‘ That in 
cases of Impeachment upon special matter 
shewn, if the modesty of the party impeached 
directs him not to withdraw, the lords admit 
that of right they order him to withdraw, and 
that afterwards he must be committed.’ But 
without special matter alledged, he said, he did 
not kuow how many of their lordships might 
be picked out of the house of a sudden.” 

The earl of Shaftesbury, now in a way of 
preferment in court, declared, “ They were as 
willing to be rid of the earl of Danby, as the 
commons ; but he let them know, That the ex- 
poe which was sent with Reasons from the 
ords the other day, namely, That the lords 
would not draw into example the proceedings 
of the earl of Danby, but would vacate them ; 
they intended that to extend only to the points 
of not withdrawing and not committing. He 
hkewise declared, That the way now proposed 
would be a means to have the Bill pass; for 
the commons might have other penalties if they 
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would, as coufiscation of estate, loss of honours, 
&c. Therefore he desired the commons tu 
consider, that there were weighty Reasons, 
which were better understood than expressed, 
that proved it neeessary for the good of the 
public, that this Bill should speedily pass.” 

The commons replied, ‘ That they hoped 
their lordships did not think, they tock it as if 
they had now gained any point; for the 
points, which their lordships mentioned as 
gained, were nothing but what was agreeable 
to the ancient course and methuds of parlia- 
ment.” 

The Bill of Attainder passes against him.] 
Then they delivered the Bill again to the lords, 
with their Amendments, with expression of 
hopes and desire of their concurrence with 
them, that justice may have its course, and the 
great atiairs of parliament be no longer ob- 
structed, by spending more tine on him, who 
hath brought the kingdom into so sad a con- 
dition.—And thus they so itnmoveably ad- 
hered to theif own Bill of Attatnder, that, 
within twoor three days time, the lords thought 
fit to pass the Bill, in which the 21st of April 
was appointed for the earl’s surrendering him- 
self to trial. 

The Earl surrenders himself.] The earl 
finding himself reduced to this extremity, ra- 
ther than risk the mischiefs that mht happen 
to himself, or to the king, if he should refuse 
to pass the Bill, on the 15th of April surren- 
dered himself to the usher of the black rod, 
which was signified to the commons the next 
day. 

The five Popish Lords put in their Answers. | 
April 16. The house was informed by a Mes- 
sage from the lords, That all the five Peers, 
lately committed to the Tower, had brought 
their Auswers to the _Impeachments against 
them, in person, except the lord Bellasis. 
Upon which a debate arose, Whether the said 
lord Bellasis, having not in person delivered his 
Answer, was actually aud legally arraigned ? 
And a@ committee was ordered to inspect the 
Entries that had been made in the Lords Jour- 
nals toucbing the appearance and arraignment 
of the five Lords, and give in their report the 
next day. 

A Supply voted and appropriated.| The 
same day, the house resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply 
be grafted to his majesty of 206,462/. 17s. Sd. 
for the paying off and dismissing all the Forces 
then in arms, raised of brought over from to- 
reign parts, to be raised by six months tax.”— 
The next day, a Clause was ordered to be added 
to the said Resolution, to appropriate the 
Money to that use only, with penalties upon 
such persons as should divert the same: and, 
@ motion being made, That the said Supply 
should be paid into the Exchequer, the house 
divided, and it passed in the Affirmative, Noes 
191, Yeas 191. 

Report of the Contents of the Lords’ Jour- 
nals, reluting to the five Popish Lords.] 
April 17. The Report of the committce ap- 


pointed to inspect the Lords Journals was. 


Vou. IV, 


delivered in by Mr. Hampden, in effect as fol* 
lows: “ That April 8, the lord Shattsbury re+ 
ported from the committee of privileges, That 


‘their lordships were of opinion, that the lords 


now prisoners, ought to be brought to the bar, 
and kneel there, and then stand up, and heat 
the Articles against them read. Which was 
ordered by the house accordingly ; That April 
9, the lords Powis, Stufford, Petre, and Artin- 
del of Wardour did appear at the bar of the 
house, where they heard the Articles against 
them réad, and were told, his majesty would 
appoint a lord high steward for their trials: 
That, then, the lords, having put in several re- 
quests, withdrew, and being called in again, 
were told by the lord-chancellor, That the 
house had ordered the several indictments 
brought against them by the grand jury, should 
be brought into that court by writ of cer 
tiorari, that their lordships should be allowed 
copies of the Articles against them, that till 
the 15th would be given them for their An+ 
swers, and farther time, in case any new An- 
ticles were alledged: with liberty to take out 
copies of records, journals, &c. That, chen, 
they find notice taken, that lord Bellasis had 
not appeared atthe bar. And that Tho. Ples- 
sington, and Robert Dent, being sworn, had 
attested that his lordship was so ill of the gout, 
that he could not turn in his bed without help : 
which reasonable excuse being allowed, the 
said Tho. Plessington, in behalf of his lordship, 
desired a copy of the Articles exhibited against 
his lordship, with council, &c. which particu- 
lars were all granted: That April 15 being. 
appointed for the said lords to put in their 
Answers, they were ordered to be brought to 
the bar of the house, for that purpose, and 
that lord Bellasis was permitted to deliver in 
his: Answer in.writing.” 7 

- The commons then ordered the Answers of 
the said lords to be inspected by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy: who were farther to con- 
sider the methods of proceeding upon Im- 
peachments, and give in their Report accord- 
ingly, j 

‘The King's Speech to the Parliament, on de- 
claring a new Privy-Council.| | April 21. His 
majesty, by message, coinmanded the commons 
to attend him in the house of peers, where he 
expressed himself, as follows: 

«© My lords and gentlemen; I thought it re- 
quisite to acquaint you with what I have dune 
now this day; which is, that J have established 
a new Privy Council, the constant number of 
which shall never excecd 30*. | have tiade 
choice of such persons as are worthy and able 
to advise me; and am resolved, in all my 
weighty and important affairs, next to the ad- 
vice of my Great Council in parliament (which 
I shall very often consult with), to be advised 
by this Privy council. [ could not make so 
great a change, without acyuainting both 
houses of parliament. And I desire you all 
to apply yourselves heartily, as [ shall do, to 
rc tc et tS 


* The former Council was composed of 30. 
4C 
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those things which are necessary for the good 
and safety of the kingdom, and that no time 
may be lost in it*.” 


® < At last the king was prevailed upon 
to dismiss the Council, which was all made 
up of lord Danby’s creatures; and the chief 
saen of both houses were brought into the new 
Council. This was carried with so much se- 
crecy, that it was not so much as suspected, 
till the day before it was done.” Burnet. 

‘© It does not appear that either house ac- 
knowledged the compliment of this speech by 
Address, which is now become almost a matter 
of coarse on much less considerable occasions, 
or even, that any such acknowledgment was 
moved for.” Ral h. 

“ The house ae commons received it with 
most coldness, where the contrary was most 
expected, and the pretended knowers among 
them, who were not of the Council, pretended 
now to know nothing of it, to expect new re- 
velations, to doubt it might be a new court- 
juggle, and to refer it to time to tell what it 
was in truth ; in the mcan time to suspend 
their judgments.” Temple. 

“ Sir William Temple had lately been re- 
called from his foreign employments; and the 
king, who, after the removal of Danby, had 
no one with whom he could so much as dis- 
course with freedom of public affairs, was re- 
solved, upon Coventry's dismission, to make 
him one of his secretaries of state. But that 
philosophical patriot, too little interested for 
the intrigues of a court, too full of spleen and 
delicacy fur the noisy turbulence of popular 
assemblies, was alartned at the universal dis- 
contents and jealousies which prevailed, and 
was determined to make his retreat, as soon 
as possible, from a scene which threatencd 
such confusion. Meanwhile, he could uot re- 
fuse the confidence with which ats master ho- 
noured him; and he resolvcd to einploy it to 
the public service. He represented to the 
king, that, as the jealousies of the nation were 
extreme, it was necessary to cure them by 
some new remedy, and to restore that mutual 
confidence, so requisite for the safety both of 
king and people: that to refuse every thing to 
the parliament in their present disposition, or 
to yield every thing, was equally dangerous to 
the constitution, as well as to public tranquil- 
lity: that if the king would introdace into his 
councils such men as enjoyed the confidence 
of his people, fewer concessions would proba- 
bly be required ; or if unreasonable demands 
were made, the king, under the swuction of 
such counsellors, mizht be enabled, with the 
greater satety, to refuse them: and that the 
heads of the popular party, being gratified 
with the king’s favour, would probably abate 
of that violence by which tbey endeavoured at 
pen to pay court to the multitude. The 
“ing assented to these reasons; and, in con- 
cert with Temple, he laid the plan of a new 
privy-council, without whose advice he de- 
elared himself determined for the future to 


Report from the Commiitee, concerning the 
Answers of the five Popish Lords.) April 23. 
Sir John Trevor gave the fullowing Report, 
from the Committee appointed to inspect the 
Answers of the five Lords, and the methods of 
proceeding upon Impeachments: ‘ That it 
is the opinion of the committee, that the lord 
Bellasis being impeached of high-treason, can- 
not make any Answer but in person. That 
the several writings, put in by the lords Powis, 
Stafford, and Arundel of Wardour, are not 
Pleas, and Answers, but argumentative, eva- 
sive, and to which the commons reither can, 
or ouvht to reply: That, if the Answers of 
the said lords, as well as that of the lord Petre, 
were sulicient, proceedings ought to be stopt, 
ull the lord Bellasis had also put in a sufficient 
Answer in person: That the commons do de- 
mand of the lords, that their lordships would 
forthwith order the said lords to put in their per- 
fect Answers; or, in default thereof, that the 
commons may have justice against them.” 

April 24. The said Report being approved 
of by the house, a Conference was desired 
with the lords, at which, the Answers of the 
five Peers were returned, together with the 
Reasons of the commons for their insufficiency : 
to which was added by Order that the house 


take no measure of importance. This council 
was to consist of thirty persons, and was never 
to excced that number. Fifteen of the chief 
officers of the crown were to be continued, 
who, it was supposed, would adhere to the 
king, and, in case of any ‘extremity, oppose 
the exorbitancies of faction. The other half 
of the council was to be composed, either of 
men of charaeter, detached from the court, 
or of those who possessed chiet credit in both 
houses. And the king, in filling up the names 
of his vew council, was well pleased to find 
that the members, in land and othices, possessed 
to the amount of 300,000/. a year; a sum 
nearly equal to the whole property of the house 
of commons, against whose violence the new 
council was intended asa barricr to the throne. 
This experiment was tried, and seemed at 
first to give some satisfaction to the public. 
The earl of Essex, a nobleman of the popular 

arty, son of that lord Capcl who had been 
beligaded a little time after the late king, was 
created treasurer in the room of Danby: the 
earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and ca- 
pacity, was made secretary of state: viscount 
Halitax, a fine genius, possessed of learning, 
eloquence, industry, but subject to inquietude, 
and fond of refinements, was admitted into 
the council. These three, tovether with Tem- 
ple, who often joined them, though he kept 
himself more detached from public business, 
formed a kind of cabinet council, from whieh 
all atfairs received their first digestion. Shafts- 
bary was made president of the council; con- 
trary to the advice of Temple, who foretold 
the consequence of admitting a man of 30 
dangerous a character into any part of the 
pubhc administration.” Hume. 
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desired their lordships would appoint a short 
day for the said peers to put in their etfectuul 
Auswers.—The 25th, the lords, by Message, 
acquainted the house, that the earl of Danb 
had putin his Plea, and the lord Beljasis his 
Answer, in person, at the bar of the lords; 
which said Plea, and Answer, the lurds sent 
down at the same time, desiring they might be 
returned with all convenient speed. 

The same day, the lords, by Message, ac- 
quainted the house, that the lords Statford, 
Arundel of Wardour, and Powis, had that day 
retracted the former pleas, and put in others, 
which were sent down with a request, that 
they might be returned with all convenient 
speed. 

Debate on the Duke of York's Succession to 
the Crown.|] April 27, (Sunday). Several ar- 
tifices were used to divert the business of this 
day, which was, ‘ To consider how to preserve 
the King’s Person from the attempts and con- 
spiracies of the Papists, &c.’ by enyaving the 
house into other debates, Which being ap- 
prehended, occasioned several loud cries, ‘ to 
the business of the day ;’ which was thus in- 
troduced by 

- Mr. Harbord. Mr. Speaker, these several 
things started being off from your hands, [ shall 
say something to the occasion of your meeting 
upon this extraordinary day. It is, ‘ for the 
security of the King’s Person, and for the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion established 
by law.’ Nothing can be so fatal to our reli- 
gion, and by consequence our laws and liber- 
ties, as the danger of the first. Should his ma). 
fall by any unhappy stroke, it would not be in 
our power to defend the Protestant religion 
long. The way to do it, is to take away those 
men that are hkely to destroy him, which are 
the Papists. Many Catholics will now take 
the Oaths, and, under the notion of inhabitants, 
ereep into houses. Now since the danger of 
the King’s Person is so great, by reason of their 
villainous conepieacics, I move, that there na 
be an order for bringing in a Bill, to banish all 
Roman catholics from this city, &c. for some 
time, and I hope that, in the interim, we ma 
make such laws as may put power into such 
hands as may preserve us. 

Mr. Bennet. The duke of York has as 
much right to succeed his brother, if he die 
without heirs, (which God forbid !) as my son, 
has to inherit my estate after me. Therefore 
I desire that by some law we may have power 
to arm ourselves against him, if he would bring 
in Popery amongst us. If the king havea son 
then we are out of fear; butif a way cannot 
be found out that the king may have a son, 
then we are to go another way to work. 

Sir John Knight. What will signify banish- 
ing the Papists out of town for four or five 
months, unless you secure a Protestant Suc- 
cession? When idolatry was set up in Israel, 
then they were led away captive. What we 
aim at is only for posterity, and but for our 
souls; and this is a proper day for that con- 
sideration, that we may overcome those per- 
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sons that would subvert our religion, which the 
very ‘yates of Hell cannot prevail against.’ I 
think it not safe to let the duke be out of the 
nation. I would address the king, therefore, 
to let him see how much it is for his interest to 
persuade the duke to be a Protestant, and to 
order the duke to return into England. 

Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, I have a beart full 
of sorrow for the occasion of our meeting ta- 
day. It is a sad supposition, that the pre- 
suinptive heir of the crown should change our 
religion, The short question is, whether there 
is any safety fur the crown, whilst the Papists 
wish the king dead. We can never be sufe, 
till it be the Papists interest to have the king 
amongst the living, that their condition may be 
never the better for having a king of their own 
religion, Therefore ull you make it the in- 
terest of the Catholics tu wish the life of the 
king, you do nothing. 

Sir Tho. Player. We are come to that pass 
now, that Protestants and Papists cannot live 
together in England; and whilst the Papists 
have a prospect of a Popish successor, they 
will never be quiet, but be always making at- 
tempts upon the king’s person. What hns 
been transacted lately by lord Danby, in hav- 
ing Money given from France that England 
might be governed without parliament, and so 
enslaved for ever? And this was done, during 
the duke’s prevalency upon the ministers. 
Now, I move that you will chuse a Committee 
to examine all the Papers that can be had, re- 
lating to the duke, and to extract all things 
done by the duke, in setting up popery and 
arbitrary government, and report it to the’ 
house. 

Mr. Bennet. If you will have the duke of 
York come to the crown, as other kings do, 
speak plain English. If you intend that, I 
will prepare to be a Papist. 

Col. Birch. Are we come here to give 
money, for some few new men being put into 
the Privy Council ; and shall we do such things 
as we have done before? I hope the king 
will not leave one of the Council that was at 
the giving such advice as we have had. I 
would not give a penny for such advice. I am 
the weakest in this great assembly, but on this 
point I cannot stay myself. 1 would support 
the government to the highest; but this plais- 
tering and patching spoils all. It must not be 
the addition of four or five persons to the 
Council that will do it; it must be thoroughly ° 
done. When there are no reserves, und when 
the king fears nobody, when that is done, we 
shall answer the rest. Till you admit no claim 
to the crown, till there be an examination of 
the king’s death in parliament, you may be 
safe. As for the duke of York, I can mcarcels 
speak of him witheut tears. I hope he will 
come over to us; but I shall never desire to see 
that day he should be king without it. I have 
a kindness for the duke, but I have bowels of 
compassion for the kingdom too. I move 
therefore, ‘ That a Bill may be brought in, that 
at the fall of the king by any violent stroke 
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(which God forbid!) no person come to the 
crown of Eagtand all that be examined.’ 

Mr. Suchevere/l, Nowa Bill has been mov- 
ed, pray make it effectual. It was moved, ‘ to 
banish the papists 20 miles from London, 
and every one of them not to sur 5 miles trom 
home.’ 

Sir Fr. Russel. T move for an explanatory 
vote, § That the duke of York*is the occasion 
of all these yealousies of the papists ;’ and so 
have the lurds concurrence to it, and then you 
will have sume ground to go upon. 

Tord Russel, [think we are but trifling 
hitherto. If we do not something relat- 
Ing to the succession, we must resolve, when 
we have a pruce of the popish religion, to be 
papists, or burn. And [will do neither. We 
see now, by whatis done under a protestant 


1. Prosecution of the Plot. 2. Disbanding of 
the Army. 3. Providing a Fleet for our com- 
mon Security. ind ta shew you, that, whilst 
you are doing vour parts, my thoughts have not 
been miseuiployed; but that it is my constant 
care to du every thing that may preserve your 
Religion, and secure it tor the future in all 
events; I have commaniied my Lord Chancel- 
lor to mention several Particulars, which I 
hope will be an evidence that in all things that 
concern the public Security 1 shall not follow 
your zeal, but lead it.” 

The Lord Chancellor's second Speech.|.Then 
the Lord Chancellor spake as followeth : 

“© My lords; and you the kimghts, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons ; That 
royal care which his majesty batb taken, for 
the general quiet and satisfaction of all his sub- 


prince, what will be done under a popish. This | jects, is now more evident, by these new and 


Is the deciding day betwixt both religions. I 
au transported, 1 confess, both with spiritual 
and temporal concerns. I have abbey-lands, 
but I protest betore God and man, I could not 
be more against popery than I am, bad I none. 
I despise such a ridiculous and nonsensical re- 
ligiou—A piece of water, broken betwixt a 
pricst’s fingers, to be our Saviour! And what 
becomes of it when eaten, and taken down, 
you know, The king, 1 believe, will do his 
part ia this matter, if we do ours. In the Jast 
parliament, [ moved something of this nature, 
which was not a house to do great things; but 
T hope this house will neither be bribed, cor- 
rupted, nor cajoled, nor feasted, into the giving 
up the grand concerns of our Religion and 
Property. Therefore 1 desire ‘That a com- 
mittee may be appointed to draw up a Bill to 
secure our Religion and Properties in case of 
a Popish Successor.’ 

Mr. Hampden. I shall bumbly propose, 
that this may be the question, viz. “ That the 
duke of York being a papist, and the hopes 
of his coming such to the Crown, have given 
the greatest cuuntenance and encouragement 
to the present Conspiracies and Designs of the 
Papists against the king, and the Protestant 
Relizion.” 

Which Question passed nem. con.; and the 
lords concurrence was desired to it *, 

April 28. ‘The commons resolved, “ That a 
Messuge be sent to the lords, to desire their 
lordriips to demand of the earl of Danby, Whe- 
ther he will rely upon, and abide by the plea 
of his pardon,” 

The Kiug:’s second Speech to beth Houses re- 
lative to the Successon.] Apmil 30. ‘The king 
came to the house ot peers, and made this short 
Speech tu both houses : 

‘‘ My lords and gentlemen; The season of 
the vear advancing so fast, [ thought it neces- 
sary to put you in mind of three particulars : 


* Mr. Sidney says, “ That the lords gave 
their consent to it, with the addition of the 
word ‘unwillingly ;’ that is to say, § that the 


duke, being a papist, had made hin unwillingly 
the occasion of We plot.’ ” 


—— ee 
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tresh instances of it which I have in command 
to open to you. His ma). hath considered with 
himself, that ‘tis not enough that your Religion 
and Liberty is secure during his owa reign; 
but he thinks, he owes it to bis people, to do 
all that in him lies, that these blessings may be 
transmittcd to your posterity, and so well se- 
cured to them, that no succession in after-ages 
may be able to work the least alteration.—And 
therctore his majesty, who hath often said in 
this place, § That he is ready to consent to any 
laws of this kind, so as the same extend not to 
alter the descent of the crown in the right line, 
nor to defeat the Succession,’ bath now com 
manded this to be further explained.—And, to 
the end it may never be in the power of any 
Papist, if the crown descend upon him, to 
make any change either in church or state, I 
am commanded to tell you, that his maj. is 
willing that provision may be made; first, to 
distinguish a Popish from a Protestant Succes- 
sor; then, so to limit and to circumscribe the 
authority of a popish successor, in these cases 
following, that be may be disabled to do any 
harm.—First, in reference to the Churob, his 
maj. is content, that care be taken, that all 
ecclesiastical and spiritual benehces and pro- 
motions, in the gitt of the crown, may be con- 
ferred in such a manner, that we may be sure 
the incumbents shall always be of the most 
pious and learned protestants; and that no 
popish successor, while he continues so, may 
have any power to controul such presentments. 
—In reterence tv the State, and civil part of . 
the government; as it is already provided, 
that no papist can sit in eitber Louse of parliae 
ment; so the king is pleased, that it be pro- 
vided too, That there may never want a parlia- 
ment, when the king shall happen to die; but 
that the parliament then in being may continue 
indissoluble for a competent time; or if there 
be no parliament in being, then the last parlias 
ment which was in being before that ume may 
re-assemble, and sit a competent time, without 
any new summons or elections.—And as no 
Papist can by law hold any place of trust; so 
the king is content, that it may be further pro- 
vided, That no lords or others of the privy 


- 
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council, no judges of the common law or in 
chancery, shall, atany time during the reign 
of any Puopish Successor, be pit in, or displac- 
ed, but by the authority of parliament; aud 
that care also be taken, that none but sincere 
protestants may be justices of peace.—In re- 
ference to the military part, the king is willing, 
that no lord lieut. or deputy lieut. nor no oth- 
cer iu the navy, during the reign of any Popish 
Successor, be put in or remoyed, but either by 
authority of parliament, or of such persons as 
the parhameut shall entrust with such autho- 
rity.— Lis hard to invent another restraint to 
be put upon a Popish Successor, considering 
how much the Revenue of the successor will 
depend upon consent of parliament, and how 
impossible it is to raise money without such 
consent: but yet, if any thing else can occur 
to the wisdom of the parliament, which may 
further secure Religion aud Liberty against a 
Popish Successor, without defeating the Right 
of Succession itselt, his maj. will most readily 
consent to it.—Thus watchful is the king for 
all your safeties: and if he could think of any 
thing else, that you do either want or wish, to 
make you happy; he would make it his busi- 
ness to effect it for you. God Alinighty long 
conunue this blessed union between the hing 
and his parliament and people !” ® 


Lhe Commons’ Address against the Duke of 
ue teal May 8. The following Address 
against the duke of Lauderdale was agreed to; 
with the Resolution that it should be presented 
by the whole house: 

“ We your majesty’s most loyal and dutiful 
subjects, the commons in parliament assembled, 
finding your majesty’s kingdoms involved in 
Imminent dangers, and great difficulties, by the 
evil designs and pernicious councils of some 
who have been, and are in high place, and 
trust and authority about your royal person ; 
who, contrary to the duty of their places, by 
their arbitrary and destructive counsels, tending 
to the subversion of the Rights, Liberties and - 
Properties of your subjects, and the alteration 
of the Protestant Religion established, have en- 
deavoured to alienate the hearts of your 
loyal subjects, from your ma). and your govern~ 
nent. Amongst whom we have just reason to 
accuse John duke of Lauderdale, fur a chief 
promoter of such counsels; and more parti- 
cularly for contriving and endeavouring to raise 
Jealousies and misunderstandings between your 
majesty’s kingdoms of England and Scotland ; 
whereby hostilities might have ensued, and 
may arise, between both nations, if not pre~ 
vented. Wheretore, we your imajesty’s loyal 
subjects, could not but be sensibly affected 


Lhe Commons vote the Earl of Danby’s Par- 
don illegal and void, and demand Judsiment 
against him.}) May 5. The commons resolved, 
‘¢Tbhat it was the opinion of this house, 
that the pardon pleaded by the earl of Dauby 
was illegal and void, and ought not to be 
allowed in bar of the Impeachinent of the 
Commons of England.” After which, Mr. 
Speaker, with the whole house, went up to the 
lords bar, and demanded Judgment against the 
earl in these words: 

“ My lords ; the knights, citizens and bur- 
gesses, in parliament asseinbicd, are come up 
to demand Judgment, in their own names, and 
the namesof all the commons ot England,againse 
Tho. earl of Danby, who stands impeached by 
them beture your lordships of Lligh-Treason, 
and divers high Crimes and Misdemeanors; to 
which he has pleaded a Pardon: which Pardon 
the commons conceive to be illegal aud void ; 
and therefure they do demand Judgment of 
your lordships accordingly.”’+ 


* Bishop Burnet afiirms, “ That the duke 
was struck with the news of the king’s conces- 
sions, when it reached him at Brussels, and that 
he (the bishop) saw a letter written by the 
dutchess the next post, in which she wrote, 

¢ That as for all the high things that were said 

by their enemies, they looked for them, but 
thae Speech of the Lord Chancellors was a 
surprise, and a great mortification to them.’ ” 

+ “Nothing could be more artificial than 
the proceedings of the commons. It was ma- 
nifest, that, in condemning the Pardon, they, in 
effect, condemned the man, and yet they 
seemed to leave the peers in full possession of 
their privilege of judgment. The lords, on the 


with trouble, to find such a person (notwith- 
standing the repeated Addresses of the last 


parhament) continued in your councils at this 
time, when the athairs of your kingdom require 
none to be put into such employments, but 


such as are of known abilities, interest and 


esteem, ia the nation, without all suspicion of 


either mistaking or betraying the true interest 
of the kingdom, and consequently of advising 
your majesty ill. We do therefyre most hum- 


bly beseech your most sacred majesty, for 
taking away the great jealousies, dissatisfac- 
tions, and fears among your good subjects, 
that your maj. will graciously be plensed to- 
remove the duke of Lauderdale trom your 
miajesty’s councils, in your kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and from all offices, em-. 
ployments, and places of trust, and from your 
majesty’s presence fur ever.” 

To this the king only made this cokd Reply : 


“ That he would consider of it, and return an 


Answer.” 

May 9. The commons resolved, ‘ That 
no Commoner whatsoever should presume 
to maintain the validity of the Pardun pleaded 


other band, had their expedients and resources 
as well as the commons, and resolved not only 
to center the whule authority of decision in 
themselves, but to make sure of such a decision 
as should be favourable to the Prerogative. In 
order to which, they made an Order, the same- 
day, ‘ That the house, on the morrow, would 
take into consideration, whether the lords spi. 
ritual were to give their Vote in judicature, in 
Cases of Blood, or upon Bill of Attainder,’ asa 
preliminary to the demand of the Speaker, 


concerning the earl of Danby.” Ralph. 


° 
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by the earl of Danby, without the con- 
sent of this house; and that the persons so 
doing, shall be accounted betrayers of the li- 
berties of the commons of England.” 

Mr. Bertie examined. as to 252,4671. received 
by him for Secret Service.}] May 10. Mr. 
Bertie (entrusted by patent, with the disposal of 
20,000/. per ann. Secret Service Money out 
of the Excise) was called in, and examined on 
several questions; and being withdrawn, it 
was resolved that the house was not satisfied 
with his Answers. After which, sir Robert 
Howard, auditor of the exchequer, informing 
the house that from Lady Day 1676, to March 
26, 1679) 252,467, 1s. 9d. had been paid to 
the said Mr. Bertie for Secret Service; an 
Order was issued, “ That Mr. Bertie be com- 
mitted to the custody of the serjeant at arms, 
for his contempt to this house.” 

Debate on the Bill of Exclusion.] May 11. 
(Sunday.) The business of this day was, to take 
into consideration that part of the king’s and 
the lord chancellor’s Speech which relates to 
* the hest ways and means of preserving the 
Life of his sacred majesty, and of securing the 
Protestant Religion, both in the reign of his 
majesty and his successors.’ 
tuptions happened to this day’s proceedings, 
which scemed designed.” ‘The debate was thus 
opened by 

Mr. Bennet. Mr. Speaker, we have trifled 
away too much time to-day; pray, let us im- 
prove the rest, and do our duty. Seeing that 
the duke of York is gone out of the kingdom, 
that he may not bring Popery with him to be 
established at his return, I will make you a 
short motion, viz. ‘ To make an Address to 
the king, that the duke may not come over 
again without the consent of the king ard the 
two houses of parliament; and that we will 
stick to the king with our lives and fortunes 
agamst him, or any of the popish party that 
shall attack us.’ ° 

Mr. Pilkington. I would humbly pray the 
king, ‘ That the duke may come over, that we 
may impeach him of High ‘Treason.’ 

Sir John Knight. It is impossible that the 
Protestant religion should be preserved under 
@ popish prince; as inconsistent as light and 
darkness. The king’s coronation Oath is to 
maintain religion, and that is the Protestant 
religion. The king’s subjects are bound by 


Several inter- 


viz, ‘ To secure the Protestant religion.” The 
king’s life will be so much the more in danger, 
by how much the Papists.think their case 
desperate. There is no way to defeat their 
execution of this Plot, like taking away their 
hopes; and unless, by some Vote, you de- 
termine the Succession, you will never put 
the Papists out ot hopes of accomplishing their 
design. 

Sir Geo. Hungerford. As long as the duke 
is heir to the crown, the kingdom is unsafe; 
and I believe that the queen will never be ca- 
pable of children; for when she came into 
England she had something given her to be al- 
ways a red-lettered woman. But something 
must be done. 

Sir Tho. Player. I join with the motion 
that has been made fora Bill for an eternal 
hanishment of the duke of York ; but yet, that 
it might go farther, I would pursue the great 
end of our sitting to-day, to consult the safety 
of the king’s person. ‘This Bill will not set the 
king safe; therefore, besides the duke’s Ba- 
nishment, I propose, ‘ a Bill for excluding the 
duke of York by name, and all Papists whatso- 
ever, from the crown of England.’ 

Col. Birch. If wecan have no safety by a 
popish prince, it is your duty to take some 
resolution, Whilst the law of the militia 
is in being, which obliges a declaration, &c. we 
cannot fight against any commissioned by a 
popish Successor. When it is their interest to 
do a thing, the desperate Papists will do it, and 
till you change the Papists interest to keep the 
king alive, you do nothing. 

Mr. Sec. Coventry. I think, the King’s Per- 
son is to be considered how to be preserved, 
which is the proper consideration of the day, 
as well as the rest that has been moved, and to 
show the Papists, that it is not their interest to 
take the king away by violence ; and what bet- 
ter way to do it than that proposal in the Chan- 
cellor’s Speech, That the Papists may be in 
ten times a worse condition by doing it than 
they were before? If the Catholics be under 
a popish prince that cannot pardon them, they 
are ina worse condition than under a prince 
that can pardon them. The propositions I 
have heard moved to-day are the most ruinous 
to law and the property of the subject imagi- 
nable. Will any man give the dukc less law 
than the worst felons have, to banish and dis- 


law to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Alle- | inherit him without so much as hearing him? 


giance—Rer nunguam moritur. low impa- 
way, that the Protestants may be destroyed. 
How is it possible that the kingdom should be 
satisfied under these oppositions so contrary? 
O Lord, what will the people say to us, if we 
do nothing? If the Pope gets his great toe 
into England, all his body will follow. Some- 
thing must be done, but I dare not venture to 
propose what. | 

_ Mr. Dubois. The king offers us many gra- 
eious things in his Speech and somewhat more, 
Spare an 

_* Grey, 


The precedent will be the greatest inconvent- 


- tient are the Papists till the king be out of the | ence to ourselves in the world. Consider, the 


king is vigorous, in very good health, and but a 
year or two older than the duke; the king 1s 
not of such an age but that he may have chil- 
dren, and the duke is not so settled and grafted 
into the Romish religion, but that he may re- 
turn to our religion again. Acts of parliament, 
we know, have not kept Succession out of the 
right line, but brought in blood and sword. 
Must you banish a young prince, and a young 
princess? He is now abroad, and may pro- 
cure help to contend his titie'to the crown, to 
the end of the world ; and no prince that ever 
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came to the crown, by a wrong title, but must 
inaintain it by a standing army. 

Mr. Hampden. For us to go about to tie a 
Popish Successor with laws for preservation of 
the Protestant Religion, is binding Sampson 
with withes; he will break them when he is 
awake. The duke is the presumptive heir of 
the crown, indecd ; but if a man be likely to 
ruin the estate he may be heir to, we disinherit 
every day. But I find it a principle amongst 
a great many, ‘ That if the prince be great, it 
is no matter how low the people are, if his 
greatness be kept up.’ Tahint that a prince is 
made for the good of the people, and where 
there is a Popish prince that may succeed, I 
think we ought to secure ourselves against that 
Succession. There is great inconvenience that 
may be assigned in every proposal I have heard 
to-day, but there is the least inconvenicuce in 
“a Bill to exclude the duke from the crown,’ 
and therefore I move for it. 

Lord Cavendish. In all this debate, I see 
nothing certain but our danger; the remedies 
moved for are uncertain. A Bill of Banish- 
ment has bcen moved for the duke, but no 
man at this time will think it convenient for 
the duke to come into England, for he may 
come, and you cannot deny hin to be heard 
by his counsel, before such a Bill pass. If you 
pass it, it may put him upon getting assistance 
trom some foreign prince, and make a party 
here or in Ireland, and you ought to consult 
therefore the safcst remedy, before the despe- 
rate. If you say, ‘a Popish prince cannot be 
limited,’ you may as well say, ‘ No law can 
keep the duke out.’ I would thercfore know 
first, whether what is proposed in the king’s 
and chancellor's Speech may not go a great 
way in what you aim at. Consider therefore the 
safest ways, and if they will not do, then go 
the desperate. 

Sir F. Winnington. I shall say a few words to 
this debate, though I must confess, I am the 
unfittest man to meddle in it, considering the 
relation I have had to this great prince, the 
duke of York. But when [ consider, that the 
greatest thing in the world is at stake, I must 
argue to defend it. You have been told of 
doubts and fears from several hands, but have 
had noresolute motions. As they have been of 
different natures, so, if the house divide apon 
this great thing, you give the greatest blow to 
the protestant religion imaginable ; therefore, 
whatever we do, let it be with unanimity, as 
Protestants, and I hope all here are so. ere- 
fore I propose, that, in giving our opinions, 
all gentlemen that are not pleased to speak 
to the business, may have as visible actions 
asthey that do. 1 think we are not ready 
for the main question, but I propose that 
we may consider the danger of the nation. 
It is easy to argue, that we are inevitably ruin- 
ed if there be a popish Successor, but it 1s hard 
to say what will save us. The prospect of the 
duke’s being a Papist has brought upon our 
hands enough to overwhelm us. The disease 
seems desperate. The five popish lords are in 


the Tower, on account of the plot, and ano- 
ther lord is there, though not under that name, 
yet centered on that Lottom, and has made his 
greatness upon it. The lords in the Tower, if 
we divide upon this great thing, will think 
themselves saved ; and now within a few days, 
they are to be tried. If what I shall say be 
not acceptable to the house, I protest I speak 
it not out of favour to the duke, but for the 
preservation of the Protestant ¢ause. Now 
that this thing is brought on, let us do like ho- 
nest men, and Protestants. If we divide upon 
the question, the Papists will have more en- 
couragement than the duke ever gave them. 
Now we are steady, I would not lose one mite 
of advantage ; therefore I would have the de- 
bate adjourned, and no question new put upon 
it, and go on upon it, as soon as the Lords ia 
the ‘Tower are tried, and no business whatso- 
ever to be interposcd ; and when we nre once 
come again to this debate, whoever is here 
may personally say, he owns or disowns the 
Resolution, and not leave it to a few gentle- 
men to ‘debate and argue, and the rest to slip 
away, but that every man may have his share 
in it; and if we part with this debate, we do 
not wisely. If the Judges see the commons 
faint and tender in this matter, the Judges will 
be so too in judging this law, and the lords will 


hard for the duke, so it is hard for us to be de- 
prived of our civil liberties, which will be at 
the power of a prince that governs as the pope 
shall yive his determination, -When popery is 


will dispose of the royal family as well as us; 
therefore when I speak against Popery, I 
speak for the royal family; and in speaking 
this, I speak for all good and virtuousmen. If 
it be Exclusion, or Banishment, of the duke, 
let the Resolution be what it will, it is for our 
security. 

Mr. Boscawen. I do not take this matter 
we are upon, but with all the circumstances 
that attend it, and then I take it for granted, 
that if there be any more probable means to 
preserve the protestant religion amongst us, 
than what have been proposed, I shall not 
differ at all. But if you consider the horrible 
Plot which has made the papists an irrecon- 
cileable party, and that a protestant king is in 
danger of his life, much more will religion be 
in danger when a papist comes to the crown, 
By being willows, and not oaks, men have kept 
their places at court; which makes me expect 
little effect from what has been proposed in 
relation to the king’s and chancellor's Speeches. 
No confession of faith binds a man to any al- 
legiance to a prince secluded the crown by law. 
As for Hen. iv. there was no law to seclude 
him from the crown, and he was but a private 
person, and the people ought not to have 
taken up arms against him. But where there 
is a law for it, they are betrayers of the pro- 
testant religion, if they do it not when in their 
power. We ought to consider the chancellor’s 
first Speech, and not that last Speech. Now 


shrink and be tender too. As this Bill will be | 


introduced, but for one prince’s reign, the pope _ 
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you have an opera! to secure the protest- 
ant religion, do it; else, posterity will curse 
‘hig in your graves. The whole protestant re- 
igion in Europe is struck at, in a Popish Suc- 
cession in England. If the protestant religion 
keeps not up its head now, under a protestant 
king, it must be drowned under a popish. 
Suppuse the succeeding prince should be a 
lunatic, as the king of Portugal was, and they 
had no way of securing the government, but by 
pretermitting him—Much more in our case, 1f 
the security of an act of parliament be as good 
as any security for the right of the crown. 
Queen Fliz. had no right to the crown, but by 
act of parliament, and she made it Premunire, 
by law, for any man to hold the contrary, &c. 
and yet some gentlemen say, ‘it is against 
law.’ We must have a law to secure this law, 
else you will be infamous. Iam clearly of 
opinion, that till we go against popery, beyond 
retreat, we shall have no happy days; and 
then, I hope, we may see happy days. But 
pSpery and French governmeut are almost 
check-mate*® with us. There is no probability 
of security the other way proposed. Would 
you have parliaments make laws without a 
prince ? or would you have the government in 
conservators hands, such as we may confide 
in?) That would look like a commonwealth, 
and L know no such great men that we can 
trust upon such an account ; besides, they have 
no power, and will be insignificant. Making 
clergymen and justices of the peace will sig- 
nity nothing. <A troop of horse, and a file of 
musketeers, will easily turn us all out of doors. 
Let us know what we have to trustto. But 
the several proposals made to secure the King’s 
Person, and the Protestant Religion (except 
this Bill proposed) look like gold, but are but 
leaf-gold when you touch them. Whatever 
becomes of us, let us preserve the protestant 
religion, and pray put the question for the bill. 
After further debate, and some contest, for 
candles, or no candles, the Vote was carried in 
these words: Resolved, “ That a Bill be 
brought in to disable the duke of York to inhe- 
rit the Imperial Crown of this Realm.” The 
house divided, those for the Bill went out, and 
those within soon removed from their seats, 
and would not be counted, but yielded the 
question. And a committee was appointed to 
draw it up. : 
Lhe Commons resolve to stand by the King 
with their Lives and Fortunes.}| Resolved, 
nem. con. * That in defence of the King’s 
Person, and the Protestant Religion, this house 
doth declare, That they will stand by his ma- 
jesty with their Lives and Fortunes; and that, 
if his majesty shall come by any violent death 
(which God forbid!) that they will revenge it 
to the utmost upon the papists.” And an 
Address was ordered to be drawn up accord- 
ingly, 
eae eR RR eS RO CHEE ASR NFO EES REIS 
_ * A phrase at chess, implying that the game 
is lost, by the king’s being in such a situation, 
chat he cannot move, without being taken. 


May 15. The Exclusion bill was called 
for and read the first time. It set forth, after 
the particulars of the execrable Conspiracy, 
“ That the emissaries, priests and agents forthe 
pope, had traitorously seduced James duke of 
York, presumptive heir to these crowns, to 
the communion of the church of Rome; and 
had induced him to enter into several negotia- 
tions with the pope, his cardinals and nuncios, 
for promoting the Komish Church and interest; 
and by bis means and procurement, had ad- 
vanced the power and greatness of the French 
king, to the manifest hazard of these kingdoms, 
That by descent of these crowns upon a pa- 
pist, and by foreign alliances and assistance, 
they might be able to succeed in their wicked 
and villainous designs.” Then, atter another 
Preamble, they enacted to this effect: 1. 
“ That the said James, duke of York, should 
be incapable of inheriting the crowns of Eug- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with their depen- 
dencies; and of enjoying any of the titles, 
rights, prerogatives and revenues belonging to 
the said cruwns, 2. That in case his majesty 
should happen to die, or resign his dominions, 
they should devolve to the person next in Suc- 
cession, in the same manner as if the duke 
was dead. 3. That all acts of sovereignty and 
royalty that prince might then happen to per- 
form, were not only declared void, but to be 
high-treason, and punishable as such. 4. That 
if any one, at avy time whatsoever, should en- 
deavour to bring the said duke into any of the 
fore-mentioned dominions, or correspond with 
him in order to make him inherit, he should be 
guilty of high treason. 5, That if the duke 
himself ever returned into any of these dum- 
nions,considering the mischiefs that must ensue, 
he should be looked upon as guilty of the same 
offence; and all persons were authorized and 
required, to seize upon and imprison him ; and 
in case of resistance made by him or his adhe- 
rents, to subdue them by force of arms.” 

May 21. The Bill was read a 2nd time. 
Upon which, the question being put, whethet 
the Bill should be committed, the house 
divided, and the Yeas ordered to go forth, were 
207, and the Noes who staid were but 128, 
the majority 79; and so the Bill was commit- 
ted to a committee of the whole house: but 
the parliament being soon after prorogued, it 
proceeded no farther. 

Debate on Money paid to Members by sir 
Stephen soe May 23. Sir Francis Drake. 
It is generally reported, that the last parlia- 
ment had sold the nation; as if they came 
to give Money to betray their public trust. 
am of opinion that such were amongst us then. 
I would have the committee report what they 
are informed of it, though Bertie’s book is not 
yet known. 

Sir John Holman. If my name be there, I 
would have you know it. 

Sir Nich. Carew. Though nothing can be 
got out of Mr. Bertic, yet the secret committee 
knows something. I know not how long we 
shall last ; and I would have the world know it. 
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Mr. Sachecerell. The Committee will be 
able to produce several persons, who can prove 
Moneys paid. But you have a member within 
. yoor walls, (if you will go to it in good earnest) 
that can discover to whom Money and Pensions 
were paid; and if he will not, he is not fit to 
be here. It is sir Stephen Fox, who, though 
he has delivered up the private Books, vet has 
several books that can discover it; his Ledger, 
and other books of Pensions, &c. before Bertie 
came in. I move you, that, if he will not give 
you an account, you will deal with him ac- 
cordingly. 

The house being informed of several sums of 
Money paid to some of the Members of the 
Jast parliament by sir Stephen Fux, and that he 
has Books of Accounts to evidence the same ; 
ordered, “ That he be immediately sent for to 
attend the house, and do bring with him all the 
Books, and Papers of Accounts, of any Money 
that he has paid to such Members, and others, 
for keeping public tables.” 

Sir Stephen For. ‘I came but just now from 
my lodgings, by water, and I was told of the 
Order.” The Order was read to him. Ile 
proceeded, ‘I know not whether I can do what 
you command me in anytime. I have paid 
much Money for ‘ Secret Service,’ but for these 
four years I have paid none. I have paid it 
as ‘the King’s Bounty,’ and under such other 
titles, but not as ‘ Members of Parliament.’ 
It is absolutely necessary that [ have some 
time to peruse my Books. 

Mr. Williams. Your design is to have his 
Books, and you to judge whether the Pensions 
given, be ‘the King’s Bounty,’ or to what other 
purpose. : 

Mr. Garroway. TI would know, whether 
Fox kept the book of Secret Service apart, or 
mixed with other accounts. Formerly, when 
the Committee of Accounts was, sir Philip 
Warwick brought in 60,000/. pensions, and in 
a little book ‘ for Secret Service,’ in one tolio, 
there were fifty items of Money ‘ for Secret 
Service,’ for members of the house. 

Sir Stephen For. If your design be to know 
the Money ‘ for Secret Service,’ [ desire I may 
have time to ask leave, &c. When J was dis- 
charged, my Books were commanded from me. 

Mr. Whorwood. I think it not fit that any 
person should ask leave to do his king and 
country service. I hope he will better con- 
sider of it. I hope this gentleman will be so 
ordered, that he must briny his Books hither. 
He has no dependence mure upon that unfor- 
tunate person now under the obloquy uf the 
nation. 

Mr. Boscawen. Fox has acknowledged that 
he has such bouks. You have been told by a 
learned gentleman (Maynard) ‘ of corrupting 
the Fountain of Justice and Law.’ If this 
place has been corrupted, it is God’s great 
mercy that such a house had not delivered up 
the nation to arbitrary government. I will 
not stick to move you, if Fox will not do it, 
for 4 law to confistate his estate, and to take 
off his head. 

Von. IV, 
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Sir Stephen For. This is an entire surprize 
tome. I trmve made a Book ‘of Secret Ser- 
vice,” but I have delivered up my books; but 
I have other books, I wasa great accountant, 
and this ‘of Secret Service’ is mixed with 
other accounts. What is meant is, time to 
ask leave tu have those books I have delivered. 
It will give no satisfaction to the house to bring 
my Ledgers. hey are great vast books. I 
desire that I may have time to ask leave to re- 
cover that book of ‘Secret Service’ I extracted 
out of the books. All that ever I paid in my 
life are in that book; but they are so inter- 
mixed, that you will have no satisfaction, 
What I desire, is leave. This, ‘ of Secret Ser- 
vice,’ is of divers natures, and the Ledger is of 
several millions, That for Secret Service is 
mingled. When I delivered up my Books, 
that particularly ¢ of Secret Service’ I delivered 
up likewise. I kept no transcript of the Ac- 
count ‘ for Secret Service,’ but it is within that 
Ledger. The Ledgers will not satisfy you, bot 
if 1 can obtain leave, T will bring the Book, or 
extract of what is ‘fur Secret Service’ out of 
the Ledger. It was my own care to keep an 
exact Account, to satisfy the master { serve. 
This was not an employment I desired. I 
never spoke, nor was adviser, but I was directly 
to issue out Money, as I was ordered. I hope 
to obtain leave to hring that book; but I 
would be understood that I have -not thet 
book. | 

Mr. Williams, Entries of Monies may be 
under disguiscd names, and so you are never 
the nearer. As for Fox, he fences with you; 
he is no Exchequer Officer, here are no foot- 
steps of his payments. This ts a cunning in- 
sinuation, t him answer plainly, if the book 
he shawed the king, be exactly what is entered 
into the Ledger Book ? 

Sir Stephen For, Nothing will satisfy the 
house but the Book ‘ of Secret Service ;’ the 
other 1s so mixed. I will endeavour to bring 
that book. 

Mr. Gerroway. Fox has given you a shift- 
ing answer, and no ways satisfactory. I would 
have his answer plainly, whetber those in the 
Ledger be the same sums and circumstances? 

Sir Nich, Carew. Ask Fox no more ques- 
tions, but send some gentlemen to seize all his 
books and papers that he has, and to bring 
them hither. 

Mr. Williams. If gentlemen will suppose 
this book to he with the rest, you may find it; 
but if in a dark and close hand, you will not 
find it. Ask him whether this book is in his 
hand, and let him declare it sincerely. 

Sir Stephen For. This book lies not among 
my other buoks, but I delivered it up to lord 
Danby, but I will endeavour to bring this book. 
It lics in the king’s closet, and I will obtain it, 
if [ can; if not, I will bring you the best copy 
I tan.—Being asked about the Acquittances, 
he answered, ‘I certainly always touk Acquit- 
tances, and they are with my books and papers 
at home.’ I was not so careful as to enter the 
sy into books, but in loose papers, This 

4 : 
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business went on by degrees, 2 or 30001. per 
aon. and I am not un accountant by law. But 
could I have foreseen so lung an employment, 
I would have been more exact; but i have 
‘them in loose papers. 

Sir John Hotham. Remember the place you 
are to go to (Whitehall) and make no Order 
to seize, nor search for Buoks or Papers, but 
take such as he will deliver to you. He knows 
your mind, and what is for your purpose; and 
if he will not deliver them, you may take an 
Order with him. 

Mr. Williams. Whitehall may be a sanc- 
tuary for these concealments, but no place is 
sacred against your search. I would not have 
that pass for doctrine. 

Sir John Hotham. If it be your Order to 
search, I will go as far in obeying it, as any 
man, 

Mr. Swynfin, I would not use your power, 
till you have occasion for it. Spend no farther 
time, but let Hotham go. 

Sir John Hotham, If Fox desire to speak 
-with any body, or go from us, (in this nice 
point, I desire to understand you fully, and I 
will serve you fully,);whether are we to permit 
it, or not? 

Sir Stephen For. My Cash-keeper and 
Book-keeper are gone to the Exchange ; and if 
I am not so ready in it, you will excuse me, and 
have no ill thought of me, for I protest I never 
knew of this before. | 

Ordered, “ That sir John Hotham, sir Rob. 
Peyton, and sir Jolin Holman do accompany 


. bring his Ledger Book, Cash Book, and Jour- 
nal, and his Receipts for Moncy by him paid 


hefore they return to the house; and that no 
member do depart the service of this house, 
unul sir Stephen Fox and the other members 
do return.” 

Report of the Committee appointed to scize 
sir S. Fox's Papers.] Sir John Hotham, and 
the rest, return from Whitehall, and report, 
That according to Order, they attended Fox to 
Whitehall. They were not half a quarter of 
an hour there, but Fox called his servants to 
bring such Books as they had in their custody, 
and sent for other servants that had the rest. 
Some great books were brought into the room : 
but whilst he sent for the Acquittances, the 
Lord Chamberlain (the earl of Arlington) came 
in, and spoke to Fox. Fox said, ‘ These gen- 
tlemen are some members of the house, and I 
shall not speak without their hearing.’ My 
Lord Chamberlain said, ‘I take notice that 
you are employed to search for Books and 

apers, but you shall not take any away out of 
Whitehall” I replied, ‘some it seems, do 
make friends of the unrighteous Mammon.’ 
Your lordship has quick information of what 
We came about, for our house-doors were shut.’ 
My Lord Chamberlain saw the mistake, and 
would have debated some things, but I said, ¢ [ 
Was ot sent to argue this, or that, but to obey 


: se iY >| 
* tor Secret Service ;’ and he is enjoined not to | 


ZO out of the company of the said members, | 


bers, 
Will 
him have a list to help his memory? If it be 
so great a thing as 
Fox pick and chuse 


my order.’ (He had been so taught.) My 
Lord Chamberlain was very desirous to tell us 
why those Books were not to be taken out of 
Whitehall ; but I said, ‘ let me have what your 
lordship would say in writing,and Iwill inform the 
house of it.’ But what he said was, ‘ That he 
dared not consent that any Books should go 
out of Whitehall, without the king’s orders, nor 
that we should inspect any Books, without the 
king’s command.’ I had forgot oue thing that 
my Lord Chamberlain said, viz. ‘I would not 
do any thing that should look like the displea- 
sure of the Rae of commons; but I believe if 
the house address the king, they may have their 
desire. 

Several moved, “ That Fox should tell the 
house, upon his memory, when, and what 
Monies he had paid to Members of the former 
parliainent, and if the house find that he omits 
any thing wilfully, that they will takean Order 
with him.” 

Sir §. For. Thope the house will not lay 
this upon me, that no man could have imposed 
upon me. It isso easy a way to ask the Line's 
leave for the Books, that I hope you will take 
that way. What you desire to know is 4 years 
ago, and I cannot charge my memory with it. 

Mr. Sachevercll, I hope he can remember 
to acquaint the house, what he told the com- 
mittee. He has named some gentlemen of 
the last parliament, whom he has paid Money 
to. 

Ordered, “ That sir S. Fox do, upon his 


( , Memory, name to the house such Members of 
sir Stephen Fox to Whitehall, and that he do 


the last parliament as be paid Money to, for 


i Secret Service.” 


Mr. Sachcverell. I desire to know of him, 
during the time he paid Money ‘ for Secret 
Service,’ whether he cannot remember a name? 
If he cannot, I can. 

The Speaker. Who did you pay Money to, 
of the Menbers of the last Parliament, ‘ for 


Secret Service ? 


Sir S. For. These are hard circumstances I 


aim under, either to disobey the house, or to 
divulge a secret by the king’s command. I 
can name so few persons, 
satisfaction to the house. 

what the committee named to me, and 
memory is not guod enough to repeat it. 
may be, the persons may have an action against 
me. Upon my memory I cannot tell who I 
paid Money to ‘ for Secret Service,’ and who 
upon other accounts. 
may not be put to answer, 


that it will give no 
I nained none but 


t 


I humbiy pray, that I 


Mr. Williams. They that will be ridden 


shall be ridden—You have been strangely used 
at Whitehall. Let 
will consider what 


him withdraw, and then you 
to do with him. 

Sir Rob, Howard. The list of all the Mem- 
is @ way proposed to do your business. 
you Not assist your own Order, by letting 


you apprehend, let nat 
whom he will to accuse. 


r. Boscawen. For Fox to be the first ac- 


cuser seems hard. But let the clerk read the 
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list of the names of the last parliament, and 
Fox will be careful to tell you no untruth in 
those he shall name to have received Money, 
and not forfeit his reputation. 

The clerk was ordercd to read the names of 
the Members, one by one, in the catalogue, 
beginning with the Speaker, &c. Fox charged 
Mr. Seymour, Speaker, at the end of every ses- 
sion to have received 1500/. as Sir Edward 
Turner had received before him. 

Mr. Seymour somewhat affrontively answered, 
I would have Fox answer you, whether I re- 
ceived any Money before I was Speaker? In 
the presence of God I speak it, I never directly 
nor indirectly, disposed of any Money ‘ for Se- 
crét Service.’ I told the king, * That my fortune 
was not sutticient for that service (of Speaker,) 
and [I was paid the Money out ot the exche- 
quer; but that was so troublesome, [ desired 
it might be paid another way ; and it was the 
only favour lord Danby ever did me, to let me 
receive it out of the Money appointed ‘ for Se- 
cret Service.’ 

Sir Stephen For names the Pensioners] Sir 
Stephen For. Neither clerk nor agent of mine, 
to my knowledge, paid any to Seymour. I might 
have paid some to counterfeit names [ did not 
know. I paid 

1. Sir Charles Wheeler 400/. per ann. upon 
the account of Secret Service. 2. Sir Jona- 
than Trelawney 4 or 500/. per ann. upon ac- 
count of being put out of the employment of the 
Excise. 3. Robert Roberts, esq. 500/. per ann. 
upon account of Secret Service. 4. Sir Philip 
Howard upon account of a Farm he had of the 
Excise, 4 or 500/. per ann. 5. Sir Courtney 
Poole 1000/. per ann. upon account of Secret 
Service. 6. Sir Rd. Wiseman 400/. per ann. 
as the king's bountv. 7. Tho. King esq. had 
some money, but I know not how much. 8. 
Thomas Price, esq. 400i. perann. 9. Herbert 
Westphaling, esq. 200/. perann. 10. Hum- 

hry Cornwall, esq. 200/, per ann. 11. Sir 
yohn Barnaby 200/, per ann. - 12. Sir Lionel 
Walden upon account of a Farm of the Excise, 
$uol. per ann, 13. Damiel Collingwood, esq. 
upon the same account, 2 or 300/. per ann. 
14. Somerset Fox, esq. had a Pension paid out 
of the exchequer, but what I cannot remember, 
15. Sir Job Charlton had 1000/4. pension whilst 
he was Speaker. 16. Mr. Knowles 200. per 
ann. upon account of the Excise. 17. Robert 
Philips, esq. had 300/. per ann. upon the Ex- 
cise. 18. Randolph Egerton, esy. 4 or 5004. 

erann. upon the Excise. 19. Sir George 
Reeves had several sums of 500/. pnid him ata 
time. 20. Sir Tho. Woodcock had 200/. per 
ann, out of the Excise. 21. Henry Clerk, esq. 
of Wiltshire, ever since he was out of the prize 
commission, 4002, per ann. 22, Sir Juhn ‘Tal- 
bot 500/. per ann. upon account of ¢ Secret 
Service,’ paid out of the Excise. 23. Sir Phi- 
lip Monckton 3004, Pension out of the Excise. 
24. Sir Gilbert Gerrard 300/. per ann. on ac- 
count of his Farm in the Excise. 25. Mr. 
William Robinson 200/. per ann. 26. Mr. 
Edw. Progers 400/. per ann. 27. Col, Roger 
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Whitley 300/. per. ann. on account of a Farm 
in the Excise *, | 
Report from the Committce of Secrecy rela- 
tive to Money given to Members.} May 24. 
Sir Francis Winningtun reports, from the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, Money given to Members 
of the Last Parliament, tor Secret Service. ‘I 
‘have brought every particular information, and 
you shall see whether your members have any 
wrong. There was 20,000/. per ann. paid 
quarterly by the Commissioners of Excise, for 
Secret Service, to members, &c. mostly by Mr. 
Bertie, whereof no account was given to the 
Exchequer, but ‘ for Secret Service.’ Bertie 
was examined at the committee, whether he 
iat any of the 20,000/. to members of par- 
lament. He answered, ‘ That he had a privy 
seal to pay it without account, and he was not 
at liberty to tell how he disposed of the money, 
till he had the king’s command.’ Next, though 
sir Stephen Fox has taken a great deal of mat- 
ter out of my hands, yer, there are sume more 
than he has acquainted you with, who have re- 
ceived Money, viz. to sir Rd. Wiseman, and 
one Knight, which Wisetnan paid, by a false 
name, each of them 400/. per ann. Mr. Roberts, 
at one or two payments, 500/. and Mr. Price 
4000. Sir John Fowell at twice had 500/. of 
Fox. Poole, Talbot, and Wheeler, as before. 
Now that I have summed up the substance of 
other evidence from payments in Danby’s time, 
there came in tallies of 20,000/. per annum, 
‘ for Secret Service,’ out of the Excise. Major 
Huntington and sir John James paid the 
moncy. Sometimes the money was paid before 
the quarter-day, and when tallies were struck, 
papers were delivered back. A Book of Names 
there was, to whom moncy was paid; and 
Bertie had an agent, who says, ‘ That after the 
Treasurer was impeached, about the 24th Dec. 
Bertie came in great haste to him fur that Book 
with all Letters and Acquittances, and that 
book has many false names init. And if he 
saw the book, he could tell what members were 
concerned, and under what head he stands,’ 
The Book of 20,000/. was increased by Danby 
in his time, for tormerly it was not above 
12,000/ per ann. for Pensions, Farther, there 
was paid out of the Exchequer for Mr. Chiffins, 
who delivered about a 100 Acquittances to 
Bertie. Before the parliament did sit, there 
were creater sums puid, than at other times, 
The Paper the Comunuttee took, &c. mentions 
other persons. Sir Joseph Tredenham had 
5004. per ann, and Mr. Piercy Goring 3002. 
peraun, Sir Rob. Holt had several sums to 
maintain him in prison, Sir Wm. Glascote, 
and sir John Bramstone had several sums, but 
we could not discover the particulars. Wise-+ 
man, King, and Trelawocy offered to sell their 
Pensions to the Cummissioners of Excise, and 
did pretend, that they might have money 
before-hand, and the commissioners had a dis- 
count of 12 per cent.” 


* The above list is given by Mr. Grey. It 
ig notinserted in the Journal, 
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‘ Ordered, “ That sir Rd. Wiseman and Mr. 
Knivht be immediately sent for to attend this 
house.” 

Debate thereon.| Sir Tho. Clarges. I move, 
that persons who have received any Money 
the last parliament, may be incapable of any 
trust in the government, and refund what they 
have had. 

Sir Fr. Winnington, I found several wit- 
nesses very willing to make discoveries, but in 
reality they were threatened. I move, that 
there may be some way, or method, to know 
the bottom of this; whether you will call wit- 
nesses to the bar, or tothe cominittee. Apply 
your remedy, when you know the disease. I 
do say, that ifany man takes Money to sell 
his country, [ would use the utmost power of 
punishment, that parliaments may not be lost. 

Mr. Bennet. Here 1s good evidence acainst 
Mr. Bertie. If you have no farther account of 
this matter, procced upon him. If you get 
the Bouk out of hin, you have all. If not, 
make an example of him, and you will have 
the rest. 

Sir John Trecor. If these Papers be Icft ia 
the clerk’s hand, a superior power may com- 
mand them from him; therctore let them be 
in the hands of the chairman. 

Sir Fr. Winnington. I would not be used 
as-sit Edmundbury Godfrey was, whilst I have 
such Papers about me, as I have reported. 
Really, E believe the Papers are of that nature, 
that they ought to be in the custody of the 
house, and let the Speaker keep them, 

Mr. Guarroway. Enter them upon your 
Books, and they will be as safe as all the rest 
of your transactions. 

Sir Joseph Tredenham, 1 move that they 
may not be entered upon your Books, ull gen- 
tlemen that are named have justilicd them- 
selves. If you will enter upon their justification, 
I will now proceed to my own. 

Mr. Boscawen. According to my obser- 
vation, the Order uf the house is, that imme- 
diately they be heard ; and, iu justice, do not 
enter it iuto the Journal till they be heard. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Your question is, Whether 
the Papers shall be entered ; but if these gen- 
tlemen named think the entry will be detri- 
mental to thein, it is but reasonable that they 
should be heard. 

Sir Wr, Winnington. There are very ho- 
nourable persons named, Some say ‘cuter 
the Papers.” But it is one of the hardest 
things in the world for a man to have papers 
entercd upoa him; itis a kind of passing judg- 
ment. The Votes will be sent all Kugland 
over. Suppose those gentlemen of bonour and 
quality vindicate themselves, you will tear 
your Book sure, and not suffer them to be 
upon Itecord. 

Lord Cavendish, It will be no hardship 


was my case: I paid the rent. 


use. Therefore let every member concerned 
be heard in his place. He may justify himself. 

Mr. Garroway, I um not against entering 
the Report. But before you give your jndg- 
ment, hear your members in their place. This 
is parliamentary ; and then they arc to with- 
draw, and you judge whether you will acquit, 
or condemn then. 

Sir John Tulbot. I confess to you, I am 
afraid what I shall say always, but more now I 
am in confusion, and shall speak my thoughts 
very indigestedly. I beg I] may speak more 
than once if 1 have occasion. This is @ great 
crime of betraying a trust: thougb this day [ 
am more unfortunate to be in suspicion, But 
I desire I may be distinguished when I know 
the integrity of my own heart. Yesterday this 
was mentioned, &c. and is got about the towa, 
and my reputation is exposed to censure. Let 
every man lay his hand upon his beart. I say, 
with great assurance, that directly or indirectly 
I never took one shilling as a gift, or begging, 
from the time the king came in. I do disown 
any thing by way of ‘ Secret Service’ to influ- 
ence my vote here. I will submit myself to 
the censure of the law, to be tried by that law. 
I will submit it to any judicial way of pro- 
ceeding, Give me leave to open this matter 
to you. I desire to justify myself, and to live 
no longer than I can doit. Some gentlemen, 
besides those, have been mentioned, their 
nuinber not great. When the act passed for 
the Excise to be made a Revenue, when the 
king came in, it was thought an advantage to 
the Revenue, and ease to the country, for gen- 
tlemen to wanage the Excise. Yor that clause 
was put into the act, to impower the king to let 
it fur three years, that such contracts might 
he goed in law, and another shall not procecd, 
but such as is recommended at the quarter ses- 
sions, and he shall have the refusal, and not to 
be let under the rate he refused it at. When 
the rate was put, we bad the refusal, and this 
At last lord 
Clitord, when the Farm was just going out, 
made a private contract, without our know- 
ledgc, and disposed of all those Farms to four 
or tive other persons, without our knowledge. 
I will not censure lord Clifford, but I will say 
this, that the king’s Revenue never was kept 
up, till it was in that method again. One of 
the farmers told me, ‘ That the Treasurer made 
a contract to other persons, and let us go, and 
offered 10,0001. a year more than they were 
to give, and advanced it at 6/. per cent. and 
no more, and so made the proposition better.’ 
But he told us, the king was resolved, and 
wanted Money. (I think about this time the 
Trivle League was broke.) I said to lord 
Clifford, § That no man will turn out a tenant 
that pays his rent well: 1 hope the king will be 
no worse than other men.” Lord Clifford re- 


upon them to bave the Papers entered, for if; plied, ‘The king inteads not to use you ill, 


they juetity themselves, their innocence will be 
entered too. 


Col, Titus. It is no crime atall to have 


that have served him and his father well.’ 


Upon this the king said, ‘ He would not put us 
upon bardships, but we should have some con- 


money, nor pension, Lut to have it for an ill | sideration for our Farm,’ I appeal to sir Ste- 
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pben Fox, whether I am nat in the list of names 
of those to whom the king intended to give 
compensation tor theic Farms taken out of 
their bauds; and I appeal to him, whether I 
had not the Pension under that consideration. 
But had it been a gift, or grant, and not under 
any consideration whatsoever, the king has eimn- 
ployed me in several trusts; if 1 have changed 
my principles, or been guilty of the practices 
of any immorality, I beg that consideration, not 
to be exposed to that cruelty, not to be exposed 
to public censure. 

Oot. Whitley. Tam one under that unfor- 
tunate list of Pensions. J was one of those in 
the recommendation of thé country, for the 
farming the Excise. I had a covenant of 
10,000/. from Dashwood not to supplant me. 
We fell into suit, and at last into an award, 
and ull such time I never touched a penny of 
the money. I had in all 900/. which I received 
atseveral times. This is the true state of the 
case. If 1 did betray my country, I am not 
only fit to be turned out of the house, but out 
of the world. I have had money a long time 
due to me, and can get nune of it. Be pleased 
to exainine what relates to me as publickly as 
you please. 

Sir Stephen Fox, I did distinguish carefully, 
of the lists of persons ,lately concerned in 
farming, &c. and in it, several members had 
pensions; and some had that were not mem- 
bers. Talbot was caretul in expressing the 
reason in the receipt of the money. He would 
not receive it til] he had it entire, and then re- 
ceived it, as a person lately concerned in the 
Excise. 

Sir Philip Howard, \f my case be distinct 
from others, I hope I shall be so judged. I 
am one of those to be considered under the 
head of ‘Farmers of the Excise ;’ and I de- 
sire I may come under the head of those who 
came in upon a valuable consideration. 

Mr. Harbord. This may well admit of a 
distinction, but not till you have farther heard 
the matter. If you find that the king’s bounty 
went to one sort of parliament-men, and not 
to another, you may guess by that, for I could 
in the last parliament have told you how the 
question would go. If a pensioner went not 
well, slash he was put out of his pension. 

Sir Joseph Tredenham. 
tray one’s country is a detestable thing to re- 
ceive by any body, and I do utterly deny to 

ave received any. I had the bonour of 
the favour of my prince, and I had his favour 
when I made application for it. Avarice was 
never my humour. A gentleman having a 
small government called Cheade Castle, which 
ay nearer me, upon a reversionary patent, I 
was put upon it to get him to resign his go- 
wernment. He had 250/. and 250/. for quit- 
ting that Castle. I have had the honour here 
to be a zealous asserter of the Protestant re- 
ligion, and in the country so too, As for my 
vote here, 1 gave it for Money, that the king 
Should not supply his necessity hy extraordi- 
nary means. 
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Sir Fr. Winnington. As for what Treden- 
ham says of the nature of the Secret Commit- 
tee, he need not reflect on the secret commit- 
tee, but that it borders upon ‘ secret service,’ 
I have heard that ‘redenham has reported, 
‘That because he detended the duke of Lau- 
derdale, I would be revenged of him.’ —_As for 
this Castle, &c. when I was Solicitor General 
I passed a warrant, &c. but I appeal to him 
whether he told me of the 500/,? because he 
has given some spurring blows towards me, I 
desire he may name the person. ’ 

Sir Joseph Ledenham. I desire that grace for 
my passion which I must allow for others. 
This putting me in the van of the Report of 
these gentlemen, does look like something of 
pointing at me. I have had considerable 
places offered me, but I would not have gen- 
tlemen turned out forme. As for this of Lau- 
derdale, it is but a hearsay. 

Sic Fr. Wianington. He dwindles this of 
Lauderdale to a flying report. There are 
thirty before him in the list, but had he been 
last you would have found him out. 

Mr. Harbord. This is a hardship, that 9 
private person should use one so, that has 
done you service. If Tredenlam got a castle 
one way, Winnington lost one cf the best 
places in England, (Solicitor General,) for 
doing his duty here, and I hope God will re- 
ward him,. ‘ 

Sir Henry Capel. It is no wonder, if the 
Committee of Secrecy go new ways to work, 
(as Tredenham alleged,) you must consider 
that never such new things were done before. 
Winnington has most dexteruusly and pru- 
dently made enquiry into this matter of the 
Pensioners, and it becomes you to be very se- 
vere to any man that makes such reflections, 
{Many called Tredenham to the Bar.] 

Sir Tho, Clurges. What need you call for 
proof? Tredenham has contessed ‘ That he 
had 500/, to enable bim to buy a Castle.’ He 
called to Winnington, ‘ Prove it, prove ue very 
peremptorily, and you ought to censure him. 

Sir Joseph Tredenium. 1 beg pardon for 
being too ready to give credit to 9 report, but 
when I consider the smallness of this matter of 
the Castle, which I did buy only for conveni- 
ence of the situation near my estate, I submit 
to your censure, and beg your pardon. Pray 
consider how difficult it is for me to speak, 
have had no time to prepare myself. 

Sir Richard Wiseman at the bar, 

The Speaker. The house is informed that 
you have disposed of several Pensions, of four 
times 400/. perann. From whom did you re 
ceive the Money, and to whom did you pay it, 
and for what use? 

Sir R. Wiseran. ThoseI received and paid 
I will give an account of in writing. I never 
employed it fora Mr. Knight, nor received it 
for Mr. Knight. I know one Koight, sir John 
Knight’s son; when I saw him last, he was of 
the Temple; he had no transactions in the 
Money. I named him, because you, Mr, 
Speaker, nained him. 
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The Speaker, Not long since, in the last 
session of parliament, you kept a good table ; 
of whom had you the money to maintain it ? 

Wiseman, My Tenants gave me my money 
to keep my Table. I had no money from sir 
Stephen Fox, nor Mr. Bertie, nor by his order ; 
nor from Mr. Chifinch, nor by bis order. [This 
he spoke rudely and surlily. The Speaker 
asking him, ¢ Whether he had no Money for 
keeping a Table but from his tenants? ina 
very preremptory manner he answered, ‘ No.’ 
—He withdrew, 

Sir Tho. Lce. This answer of Wiseman, and 
the manner of it, is not usual. If vou allow 
this to any may at the bar, to give what he is 
asked in writing, you will lose your authority, 
and make an illexample for the future. If 
once you be put off with writing Answers to 
your questions at the bar, he will have counsel. 
You must tell him, ‘ He contemns the com- 
mons ot England, if he makes no Answers to 
the questions you ask him.” 

Wiseman again at the Bar. 

The Speaker. The house is not satisfied 
that you shall give your Answer in writing. 
They require a direct Answer from you to 
what questions they shall ask you; 1 ask you, 
what annuity or pension you have received 
upon your account from the Excise, or any 
other person, for your particular use ? 

Wiseman. If I might have ever so much, I 
cannot tell you. Task but a reasonable thing, 
to give my Answer in writing, and I will jus- 
tify it by witnesses, and authentic testimony. 
But to a thing [ am not prepared to answer, 
my reputation will be lost without reparation. 
I say not, I will not answer, but I will make a 
rensonable Answer, like a reasonable man. 

Yo the Speaker’s Questions.—Answ, I re- 
member no sum whatsoever. I have received 
Money from the Excise, by a letter from Mr. 
Bertie. - The last sum I received was five or 
six years ago. I cannot remember how much 
any of the sums were. 

The Speaker. Did not you receive money 
in the name of a knight, ortorore Mr. Koight? 
—Answ. I received none of the king’s money, 
for any other person, I aver it. I appointed 
nobody to do it. I never gave any money 
to pay bills for housekeeping, I stand upon it. 
—He withdrew. 


Sir Stephen For. Idid say Wiseman re- 


ceived 400/. per ann. from me, till Michaelmas | 


1675, and I did so at the committee. I said 
I could give no answer to Knight, but Wiseman 
could, and for him 400/, per ann. was paid, 
and three other persons more. I charge not 
Wiseman with receiving this always, but some 
of it to him I never faned to pay. 

Wiseman again at the bar, 

The Speaker. You have hadtime given you 
to consider the questions propesed, The house 
docs expect a more direct Answer. ‘This does 
so nearly concern you, that they expect vou 
provided to give an answer, and theretore have 
sent for you down avain, before they give their 
judgment. 


@ 


Wiseman. I received no money from sir 
Stephen Fox, and I know nothing of * secret 
service’ received bv the kinp’s order. Give 
me time, and I will tcll you the exact sums I 
received, 

The Speaker. In this you are disproved 
by Fox, and if you will run the hazard of the 
displeasure of the house, vou must expect what 
will follow, 

Wiseman. have told you, I remember not 
to have received 400/. per ann. from Fox. I 
cannot remember other sums. I persist in it. 
none by the king’s order. So faras I am able, 
on the sudden, J will give you an account. 
When the Excise was let Ly lord Clifford, it 
was for 500,000/. per ann, Some friends put 
me upon it to farm the Excise. We gave 
20,000, per annum more, and 70,000/. advance 
money, for which service the king directed I 
should receive some money, but I remember 
not the particulars; there was but one con- 
tract.’ Lacted by another party. I cannot 
tell whom, Ido now remember the man, it 
was alderman Ford. I know not whether I re- 
ceived 7, 8, or 900/. 

The Speaker. Did you receive any money 
from Mr. Bertie ? 

Wiseman stood mute some time, and then 
answered, ‘I have not received any monev 
from Mr. Bertie this year and a half. I had 
no order for continuance of my Pension out of 
the excise, That which the king gave me was 
annual, but I received it in a gross sum. 
sold the anoual pension the king gave me for 
7,8, or 900/. The pension was not granted 
me tor life, but till the king declared otherwise. 
The assignment of the pension was made to the 
commissioners, or fariners; I believe it was 
assigned to major Huntington, Mr. Dawson, 
and sir John James.” This he-spoke drawning- 
ly, and withdrew. The further consideration 
of the Report was adjcurned to the 27th. 

Lhe Habeas Corpus Act passed.] May 26. 
Sir Robert Clayton was just giving an account 
of members who had Pensions out of the excise, 
upon consideration of their farms, when the 
black rod knocked at the door, and command- 
ed the house to attend the king in the house of 
lords, where -his majesty passed the Habeas 
Corpus Bill. * 


* « The great, essential, and inestimable ser- 
vice done to the people ot England, by this par- 
'liament, was in perfecting the Habeas Corpus 

Bill; which had been so long in agitation, a9 
‘by which many wholsome provisions weré 
made, to preserve the liberty of the subject 
_ from the invasions of the prerogative. Abuse 
of power, and the prevention of such abuses tor 
the tuture, are the causes assigned in the pre- 
amble of the Bill for the enacting clauses 1¢ 15 
composed of : The most material of which are, 
1. Vo chhge all sheriffs, gaolers, ministers, OF 
others, when served with a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, to obey it, within 3 days after the $4 
service, by carrying up the body of the person 
therein named to the coprt, or judge, by whom 
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The Purliament dissolced.| After passing the 
said Hill, his majesty made this short speech to 
both bouses : . 

‘“‘ My lords and gentlemen; I was in great 
hopes that this session would have produced 
prene good to the kingdom, and that it would 

jave gone on unanimously for the good thereof. 
But to my ereat grief, I sec there are such dif- 
ferences between the two houses, that I am 
atraid very ill effects will come of them. I 
know but one way of remedy for the present, 
assuring you, that, in the mean tine, I shall 
show my sincerity with the same zeal [ met you 
here. Therefore, my lord chancellor, 1 com- 
mand you to do as I ordered you.” 

His lordship accordingly prorogued the 
parliament to the 14th of August. But before 
that day, it was dissolved by proclamauon *. 


the said writ was granted; and before him to 
certify the true causes of his detainer and im- 
prisonment, on the penalty of 100/. for the 
first offence, and 2001, aud to be made incupa- 
ble of holding his office, for the second: As 
also, under the like penalties, to grant the pri- 
soner a true copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment and detainer, within six hours after de- 
mand, 2. To provide that no person shall be 
re-committed, for the same offence, after being 
enlarged by order of court, on the penalty of 
5001. Also, 3. That if any judge, either in 


term-time, or vacation, refused any prisoner 


their Habeas Corpus, upon application, he 
should forfeit 5Q0/. to the said prisoner. And 
4. That no subject of this realm should be any 
longer Jiable to illegal imprisonments, in pri- 
sons beyond the seas.—Ferguson in his ‘ Growth 
of Popery,’ with some bitterness, affirms, that 
this Bill met with great opposition from the 
lords; that it gave rise to several conferences 
between the two houses; and that, though it 
was far short of what it ought to have been, it 
was almost a miracle that their lordships suf- 
fered itto pass atall: And so much of truth 
there is in these assertions, that the committees 
of the two houses met several wines upon it, 
without coming to any agreement; insomuch 
that the completing of the Bill was put off to 
the last hour of the sessions; and, even then, 
the commons were glad to admit of the lords’ 
Amendments, that they might have the merit, 
and their fellow-subjects the benefit, of so use- 
ful a law.” Ralpb. 

* Shortly after the Dissolution a singular 
pamphlet made its; appearance, intitled, * An 
‘ Appeal from the Country to the City, for 
“the preservation of his majesty’s Person, 
* Liberty, Property, and the Protestaut Reli- 
‘gion.’ For a copy of it see Appendix No. EX. 

“The impeachment of the five' popish 
lords in the Tower, with that of the earl of 
Danby, was carried on with vigour. The 
fone of this mioister, and bis credit with the 

ing, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
Popular leaders; and the commons hoped that, 
it he were pushed to extremity, he would be 
obliged, in order to Justify bis own conduct, to 


» 
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PrincrpaL OccuRRENCES AFTER THE Drsso-~ 
LUTION—-STATE OF THE MinistRY-—~ 
Meat-tus PLot—Wure anp Tory. 

‘The general affection,” says Mr. Hume, 
“ borne the king, appeared signally about this 
time. He fell sick at Windsor; aud had two 
or three fits of a fever, so violent as made bis 
life be thought in danger. A general conster- 
nation seized all ranks of men, increased by 
the apprehensions entertained of his successor. 

In the present disposition of men’s minds, the 

king’s death, to use an expression of sir William 

Temple, was regarded as thé end of the world. 

The mal-contents, it was feared, would pro- 

ceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a 

civil war iv the kingdom, Either their entire 

success, or entire failure, or even the balance 
and contest of parties, seemed all of them 
events equally fatal. The king’s chief coun- 
sellors therefore, Essex, Halifax, and Sunder- 
land, who stood on had terms with Shaftesbury 
and the popular party, advised him to send 
secretly for the duke, that, in case of any 
sinister accident, that prince might be ready to 
assert his right against the opposition which he 
was likely to meet with. When the duke 
arrived, he found bis brother out of danger ; 
and it was agreed to conceal the invitation 
which he had received. (2d Sept.) His jour- 
ney, however, was attended with important 
cuusequences. He prevailed on the king to 
disgrace Monmouth, whose projects were now 
known and avowed; to deprive him of his 
command in the army; and to send him be- 
yond sea, He himself returned to Brussels; 
but made a short stay in that place. He ob- 
tained leave to retire to Scotland, under pre- 
tence still of quieting the apprehensions of the 

English nation ; but in’ reality with a view of 

securing that kingdom in his interests, Though 

Essex aud Halifax had concurred in the reso- 

lution of inviting over the duke, they soon 

found that they had not obtained his confi- 
dence, and that even the king, while he made 
use of their service, had no sinccre regard for 
their persons. Essex in disgust resigned the 
treasury: Ilalifax retired to lis country seat : 
Temple, despairing of any accommodation 
among such enraged parties, withdrew aluwost 
entirely to his books and his gardens, ‘The king, 
who changed miuisters as well as measures 
with great indifference, bestuwcd at this time 
the chief confidence on liyde, Sunderland, and 

Godolphin, Hyde succeeded Essex in the 

treasury, All the king’s ministers, as well as 

hinself, were extremely averse to the meeting 
of the new parliament, which they expected to 
find as retractory a3 any of the preceding, 

The elections had gone mostly in favour of the 


Jay open the whole intrigue of the French al- 
liance, which they suspected to contain a se- 
cret of the most dangerous nature. ‘The king, 
on his part, apprehensive of the same conse- 
quences, and desirous to protect his minister, 
who was become criminal mercly by obeying 
orders, employed his whole interest to support 
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country party. The terrors of the plot had 
still a mighty influence over the populace ; and 
the apprehensions of the duke’s bigoted princi- 
ples and sia character weighed with men 
of sense and reflection. The king therefore 
resolved to prorogue the parhament, that he 
might try, whether time might allay those hu- 
mours, which, by every other expedient, he 
had in vain attempted to mollify. In this 
measure he did not expect the concurrence of 
his council. He knew that those popular 
leaders, whom he had adinitted, would zealous- 
ly oppose a resolution, which disconcerted all 
their schemes; and that the royalists would 
not dare, by supporting it, to expose themselves 
to the vengeance of the parliament, when it 
should be assembled. These reasons obliged 
him to take this step entirely of himself; and 
he only declared his resolution in council. It 
is remarkable, that, though the king had made 
profession never to embrace any measure 


the validity of that pardon which had been 
pranted him. The lords appointed a day for 
the examination of the question, and agreed to 
hear council on both sides: But the commons 
would not submit their pretensions to the dis- 
cussion of argument and inquiry. They voted, 
that whoever should presume, without their 
leave, to maintain before the house of peers the 
validity of Danby’s pardon, should be account- 
ed a betrayer of the liberties of the English 
cummons. And they made a demand, that 
the bishops, whom they knew to be devoted to 
the court, should be removed, not only when 
the trial of the earl should cummence, but also 
when the validity of his pardon should be dis- 
cussed. The bishops before the reformation 
had always enjoved a seat in parhament: but 
so far were they ancicntly trom regarding that 
dignity as a privilege, that they affected rather 
to form a separate order in the statc, indepen- 
dent of the civil magistrate, and accountable 
only to the pope and to their own order. By 
the constitutions, however, of Clarendon, en- 
acted during the reiyn of Henry n. they were 
obliged to give their presence in parliament ; 
but as the canon law prohibited then from as- 
sisting in capital trials, they were allowed in 
such cases the privilege of absenting them- 
selves, A practice, which was at first volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on the 
earl of Strafford’s trial, the bishops, who would 
gladly have attended, and who were no longer 
bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to 
withdraw. It had heen usual for them to en- 
ter a protest, asserting their right to sit; and 
this protest, being considered as a mere form, 
was always admitted and disregarded, But 
here was started a new question of no small 
importance. ‘the commons, who were now en- 
abled, by the violence of the people and the 
necessities of the crown, to make new acquisi- 
tions of powers and privileces, insisted that the 
bishops had no more title to vote in the ques- 
tion of the earl’s pardon than in the impeach- 
ment itself. The bishops asserted that the 
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without the advice of these counsellors, he 
had often broken that resolution, and had been 
necessitated, in affairs of the greatest couse- 
quence, to control their opinion. Many of 
them in disgust threw up about this time; par- 
ticularly lord Russel, the most popular mau in 
the nation, as well from the mildness and inte- 
grity of his character, as from his zealous at- 
tachment to the religion and liberties of his 
country. Though carried into some excesses, 
his intentions were ever esteemed upright ; and: 
being heir to the greatest fortune in the king- 
dom, as well as void of ambition, men believed 
that nothing but the last necessity could ever 
engage him to embrace any desperate mea- 
sures. Shaftesbury, who was, in most parti- 
culars, of an opposite chatacter, was removed 
by the king from the office of president of the 
council; and the earl of Radnor, a man who 
possessed whimsical talents and splenetic rir- 
tues, was substituted in his place. It was the 


pardon was merely a preliminary; and that, 
neither by the canon law nor the practice of 
parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital 
cases, to withdraw till the very commencement 
of the trial itself. If their absence was consi- 
dered asa privilege, which was its real origin, it 
depended on their own choice, how far they 
would insist upon it. If regarded as a diminu- 
tion of their nght of peerage, such unfavour- 
able customs ought never to be extended 
beyond the very circumstance established by 
them; and all arguments from a pretended 
parity of reason, were in that case of little or 
no authority. Tbe house of lords were so 
much influenced by these reasons, that they 
admitted the bishops’ right to vote, when the 
validity of the pardon should be examined. 
The commons insisted still on their withdraw- 
ing; and thus a quarrel being commenced be- 
tween the two houses, the king, who expected 
nothing but fresh instances of vivlence from 
this parliament, began to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of so favourable a pretence, and of 
finishing the session by a prorogation. While 
in this disposition, he was alarmed with sudden 
intelligence, that the house of commons was 
preparing a remonstrance, in order to inflame 
the nation still farther upon the favourite to- 
ae of the plot and uf popery (27th May). He 
rastencd, therefore, to execute his intention, 
even without consulting his new council, by 
whose advice he had promised to regulate his 
whole conduct. And thus were disappointed 
nll the projects of the malcontents, who were 
extremely enraged at this vigorous measure of 
the king’s. Shaftesbury publicly threatened 
that he would have the head of whoever had 
advised it. The parliament was soon after 
dissolved without advice of council; and writs 
were issued for a new parliament (10th July). 
The king was willing to try every means which 
gave a prospect of more compliance in his sub- 
jects; and in case of failure, the blame, he 
hoped, would lie on those whose obstinacy 
torced him to extremities,” Hume. | 
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favour and countenance of the parliament, | 


which had chiefly encouraged the rumour ot 
plots; but the nation had gotten so much into 
that vein of credulity, and every necessitous 
villain was so much incited by the success of 
Oates and Bedloe, that, evén during the proro- 
gation, the people were not allowed to remain 
in tranquillity. There was one Dangerfield, a 
fellow who had been burned in the hand for 
crimes, transported, whipped, pilloried four 
times, fined for cheats, out-lawed for felony, 
convicted of coining, and exposed to all the 
public infamy which the laws could inflict on 
the basest and most shameful enormities. 
The credulity of the people, and the humour 
of the umes, enabled even this man to become 
a person of consequence. He was the author 
of a new incident, called the Meal-tub Plor, 
from the place where some papers, relating to 
it, were found. The bottom of this affair it 
is difficult, and not very material, to discover. 
it only appenrs, that Dangerfield, under pre- 
tence of betraying the conspiracies of the 
presbyterians, had been countenanced by some 
catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the duke’s presence and the king’s: 
and that, under pretence of revealing new po- 

ish plots, he had obtained access to Shaftes- 
bare, and some of the popular leaders. Which 
side he intencdled to cheat, is uncertain; or 
whether he did not rather mean to cheat both: 
but he soon found that the belief of the nation 
was more open to a popish than a presbyterian 
plot; and he resolved to strike in with the 
prevailing humour. Though no weight could 
be laid on his testimony, great clamour was 
raised; as if the court, by way of retaliation, 
had intended to load the presbyterians with 
the guilt of a false conspiracy. It must be 
confessed that the present period, by the pre- 
valence and suspicion of such mean and igno- 
ble arts on all sides, throws a great stain on 
the British annals. One of the most innocent 
artifices practised by party men at this time, 
was the additional ceremony, pomp and ex- 

ence, with which a pope-burning was ccic- 

rated in London: (17th Nov.) ‘The svecta- 
cle served to entertain, amuse, and inflame, 
the populace. The duke of Monmouth like- 


wise came over without leave, and made a. 


triumphant procession through many parts of 
the kingdom, extremely caressed and adinired 
by the people. All these arts seemed requi- 
Bite to support the general prejudices, during 
the long interval of parliament. Great enden- 
vours were also used to obtain the kiny’s con- 
sent for the meeting of that assembly. (1680.) 
Seventeen peers presented a petition to this 
purpose. Many of the corporations imitated 
the example. Notwithstanding several marks 
of displeasure, and even a menacing procla- 
maton from the king, petitions came from all 
parts, earnestly insisting on a session of par- 
lament. The danger of popery, and the ter- 
rors of the plot, were never forgotten in any of 
these addresses, Tumultuous petitioning was 


one of the chief artifices by which the malcon- 
Vor, IV, 


ns 
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tents in the last reign had attacked the crown: 
and though the manner of subscribing and de- 
livering petitions was now somewhat regulated 
by act of parliament, the thing itself still re- 
mained; and was an admirable expedient for 
infesting the court, for spreading discontent, 
and for uniting the nation in any popular cla- 
mour. As the king found no law, by which 
he oould punish those importunate, and, as he 
deemed them, undutiful solicitations, he was. 
oblived to encounter them by popular appli- 
cations of a contrary tendency. Wherever 
the church and court party prevailed, addresses 
were framed, containing expressions of the 
highest regard to his majesty, the most entire 
acquiescence in his wisdom, the most dutiful 
subinission to his prerogative, and the dccpese - 
abhorrence of those who endeavoured to en- 
croach vpon it, by prescribing to him any time 
for assembling the parliament. Thus the nae 
tion came to be distinguished into Petitioners 
and Abhorrers. Factions indeed were at this 
time extremely animated against each other. 
The very names, by which each party deno- 
minated its antagonist, discover the virulence 
and rancour which prevailed. For besides 
petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which 
were soon forgotten, this ycar is remarkable 
for being the epoch of the well-known epithets - 
of Whig and Tory, by which, and sometimes 
without any material difference, this island 
has heen so long divided. The court party re- 
proached their antagonists with their aflinity 
to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, wlio 
were known by the name of Whigs: the coun- 
try party found a resemblance between the 
courtiers and the popish banditti in Ireland, to 
wliom the appellation of Tory was aflixed. 
And after this manner, these foolish terms of 
reproach came into public and general use ; 
and even at present scem not nearer their 
end than when they were first invented.—‘ As 
the kingdom was regularly and openly divided 
into two zealous parties, it was not dith- 
cult fur the king to know, that the majority 
ut the new house of commons was engaged in 
interests Opposite to the court: but that he 
night leave no expedient untried, which could 
compose the unhappy differences among his 
subjects, he Pe at last, after a very long 
interval, to assemble the Parliament,” 

First Sesston or Tue FourtH PaRrLiramMeNt 

oF Krnc Cuartes II, 

List of the House of Commons.] October 7, 
ic79. The New Parliament met, but was 
prorogued to the 17th, and then was adjourn- 
ed tu the 30th. At last, after seven more 
prorogations, they met for the dispatch of bu- 
siness on the 21st of Oct. 1680. The follow- 
ing is a List of the Members of the Ilouse of 
Commons: 

A List oF tne House or Commons, mn 

Kine CuHarRcts 1HE Srconn’s Fuurrs 


PARLIAMENT, WHICH MET OcTonER 
21, 1680. ; 
Abington, Agmondesham, 


Sir John Stonehouse. 


Sir Roger Hill, 
4E 
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Sir Wilham Drake. 
St. Albans, 
Thomas Pope Blount, 
Samuel Grimstone. 
Aldborough, (Suffolk) 
John Bence, 
John Corranee. 
Aldborough, { Yorkshire ) 
Sir Godfrey Copely, 
Sir B. Stapleton. 
Allerton, North, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
Sir Henry Calverly. 
Andover, 
Francis Powlet, 
Sir Robert Henley. 
Anglesea, 
Richard Bulkley. 
_Appelby, 
Richard Tufton, 
Anthony Lowther. 
Arundel, 
William Garraway, 
James Butler. 
Ashburton, 
Thomas Raynell, 
Richard Duke. 
Aylsbury, 
Sir Richard Ingolsby, 
Sir Thomas Lce. 
Bambury, 
Str John Holman. 
Barnstaple, 
Richard Lee. 
Jobu Basset. 
Bath City, 
Sir William Basset, 
Sir George Speke. 
Beaumaris, 
Henry Bulkley. 
Bedfordshire, 
William Lord Russel, 
Sir Humphry Monoux. 
Bedford Town, 
Sir William Franklyn, 
Pawlet St. Jobo. 
Redwin, 
William Finch, 
Francis Stonchouse. 
Berkshire, 
Willam Barker, 
Richard Southbey. 
Berwick, 
John Rushworth, 
Sir Ralph Grey. 
Beverly, 
Michael Wharton, 
Sir John Hotham. 
Beudiley,, 
Philip Foley. 
Bishops Castle, 
Richard Scriven. 
Edmund Warring. 
Bletchingly, 
George Evelyn, 
Jobn Morris, 
Bodmir, 
Nicholas Glynn, 
Hender. Roberts. 
Boralston, 
Sir William Bastard, - 
Sir John Trevor. 
Borvurhbridge, 


Sir Thomas Meleverer, 
Sir John Breoke. 
Bossiny, 
Charles Bodvile Roberts, 
Narcissus Lutterel. 
Boston, 
Sir Anthony Irby, 
Sir William York. 
Brackley, 
Richard Wenham, 
Sir Wm. Exgcrton. 
Bramber, 
Henry Sidney, 
Henry Goring. 
Brecon County, 
R. Williams. 
Brecon Town, 
John Jefferys. 
Bridgwater, 
Sir Haswel Tynt, 
Ralph Stawell. 
Bridport, 
Sir Robert Henley, 
William Bragge. 
Bristol, 
Sir Robert Cann, 
John Knight. 
Bridgenorth, 
Sir Thomas Whitmore, 
Sir Will. Whitmore 
Buckinghamshire, 
Thomas Wharton, 
John Hampden. 
Buckingham. Town, 
Lord Latimer, 
Sir Richard Temple. 
Calne, 
Sir George Hungerford, 
Lionel Ducket. 
Cambridgeshire, 
Sir Levinus Bennet, 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Cambrilge Town, 
Lord Arlington, 
Sir Tho. Chichley. 
Cambridge University, 
Sir Thomas Exton, 
Sir W. Temple. 
Camelford, 
Sir James Smith, 
Robert Russel. 
Canterbury, 
Edward Hales, 
Sm Thomas Hardress. 
Cardiffe. 
Sir Robert Thomas. 
Cardigan County, 
Edward Vaughan. 
Cardigan Juwn, 
Hector Philips. 
Carlisle, 
Sir Philip Howard, 
Sir Christ. Muscrave, . 
Cacrmarthen County, 
Lord Vaughan. 
Caermarthen Town, 
Altham Vaughan. 
Caernarven County, 
Thomas Bulkley. 
Cacrnarvon Town, 
Thomas Moystiz. 
Castle-rising, 


Sir Robert Howard, 


James Hoste. 
Chester County, 
Henry Booth, 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Chester City, 
William Williams, 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor. 
Chichester, 
Richard Farrington, 
John Bramen. 
Chippenham, 
Samuel Ash, 


Sir Edward Hungerford. 


Chipping Wycombe, 

Thomas Lewis, 

Sir John Borlace. 
Christ Church, 

Sir Thomas Clarges, 

George Fulford. 
Cirencester, 

Henry Powle, 

Sir Robert Atkins. 
Clifton, 

John Upton, 

Edward Yard. 
Clithero, 

Sir Thomas Stringer, 

Sir Ralph Ashton. 
Cockermouth, 

Sir Richard Graham, 

Orlando Gee. 
Colchester, 

Sir Walter Clarges, 

Sir Harbottle Grimstone. 
Corf-castle, 

Nathaniel Bond, 

Sir Nathan Naper. 
Cornwall, 

Francis Roberts, 

Sir Richard Edgcomb. 
Coventry, 

John Stratford, 

Richard Hopkins. 
Cricklade, 

Edmund Webb, 

Hungerford Dunch. 
Cumberland, 

Sir John Lowther, 

Edw. Lord Morpeth. 
Denbizhshire, 

Sir Thomas Middleton. 
Denbigh Town. 

Sir John Salisbury, 
Derbyshire, 

William Sacheverell, ° 

Lord Cavendish. 
Derby Town, 

Auchitel Grey, 

George Vernon. 
Devizes, 

Sir Giles Hungerford, 

Jobn Eyles. 
Devonshire, 

Sir William Courtney, 

Samuel Rolle. 
Dorchester, 

James Gould, 

Nicholas Gould. 
Dorsetshire, 

Thomas Strangeways, 

Thomas Freak. 
Dover, 


William Stokes, 


Thomas Papillon. 
Downton, 
Maurice Blockland, 
Sir Joseph Ash. 
Droitwich, 
Samuel Sandys, jun. 
Henry Coventry. 
Dunwich, 
Sir Philip Shippon, 
Sir Robert Kemp. 
Durham County, 
Tho. Fetherston Hough, 
Wilham Bowes. 
Durham Citu, 
Sir Richard Lloyd, 
William Blakeston. 
East Low, 
Sir Jon. Trelawny, 
Henry Seymour. 
Edmunds Bury, 
Sir Thomas Harvey, 
Thomas Germyn. 
Essez, 
John Lemot Honeywood, 
Henry Mildmay. 
Ecesham, 
Henry Parker, 
Sir James Rushout. 
Exeter, 
William Glyde, 
Malachi Pyne. 
Eye, 
Charles Fox, 
George Walch. 
Flintshire, 
Mutton Davies. 
Flint Town, 
Roger Whitley. 
Fowey, 
John Trefry, 
Jon. Rashleigh. 
Gatton, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Thomas Turgis. 
Germain’s, 
Richard Elliot, 
Daniel Elliot. 
Glamorgan, 
Bussey Mansel. 
Gloucestershire, 
Sir John Guise, 
Sir Ralph Dutton. 
Gloucester City, 
Sir Charles Berkeley, 
Evan Seys. 
Grampound, 
Nicholas Hearle, 
John ‘Fanner. 
Granthum, _ 
Sir William Ellis, 
Sir John Newton. 
Grimsby, 
William Broxholm, 
George Pelham. 
Grimstead, 
Goodwyn Wharton, 
Wm. Jephson. 
Guildford, 
Morgan Randy lL, 
Richard Onslow. 
Harwick, 
Sir Philip Parker, 
Sir Thomas Mydletoa- 
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Haslemere, 
Dennis Onslow, 
Francis Dorrington. 

Hastings, 

Sir Robert Parker, 
Jobn Ashburnham. 

Haverford West, 
Thomas Owen. 

Helston, 

Sir Vial Vivian, 
Sidney Godolphin, 

Herefordshire, 

Sir Edw. Harley, 
Viscount Scudamore. 

Hereford City, 
Bridstock Harford, 
Paul Foley. 

Hertfordshire, 

Sir Jonathan Kent, 
Sir Charles Caesar. 

Hertford Town, 
Sir Thomas Birde. 
Sir Wm. Cooper. 

Heydon, 

Henry Guy, 
Sir Hugh Bethel. 

Heytesbury, 
William Ash, 
Edward Ashe 

Higham, 

Sir Rice Rudd, 

Hindon, 

Tuchard How, 
Sir R. Grebham How. 

Honiton, 

Sir Walter Young, 
Sir Thomas Putt. 

Horsham, 
Anthony Eversfield, 
John Mitchel. 

Huntingdonshire, 
Sir Thomas Proby, 
Silas Titus. 

Huntingdon Town, 
Sidney Wortly, 
Lionel Walden. 

Hythe, 

Sir Edward Deering, 

Edward Hales. 
lichester, 

William Strode, 

John Speke. 
Ipswich, 

John Wright, 

Sir J. Barker. 

Ives, (St.) 
Edward Nosewortby, 
Edward Noseworthy. 

Kellington, 
Richard Carew, 
William Treviza. 

Kent, 

Sir Vere Fane, 
Edward Deering. 
Kingston, 


William Gee. 
Knaresborough, 
Sir Thomas Slingsby, 

William Stockdale. 


Sir Michael Wharton, 


Lancaster County, — 


Lord Brandon, 
Sir Chas, Houghton. 


Lancaster Town, 
Richard Kirby, 
William Spencer. 

Lanceston, 

Sir John Coriton, 
Sir Hugh Pyper. 

Leicestershire, 
Lord Sherrard, 

Sir John Hartop. 

Leicester Town, 
Sir Henry Beaumont, 
John Grey. 

Leominster, 
Thomas Coningsby, 
John Dutton Colt. 

Leskard, 

John Buller, 
Sir Jonathag Trelawney, 

Lestwithiel, 

Sir John Carew, 
Walter Kendal. 

Lewes, 

Richard Bridget, 
Thomes Pelham. 

Lincolnshire, 

Sir Robert Carr, 
Lord Castleton. 

Lincoln City, 
Henry Monson, 

Sir Thomas Meres. 

Latchfield, | 
Daniel Finch, 
Michael Bidulph. 

Liverpool, 
Ruisbce Wentworth, 
Jobn Dubois. 

London, 

Sir Robert Clayton, 
Sir Thomas Player, 
William Love, 

Thomas Pilkington. 

Ludlow, 

Francis Charlton, 
Thomas Walcot. 

Ludgershall, 
Thomas Neal, 
John Gerrard. 

Lyme, 

Thomas More, 
Henry Henley. 

Lymington, 
John Button, 
John Burrard. 

Lynn, 

John Turner, 
Simon Taylor. 

Maidstone, 

Sir John Tufton, 
Thomas Fane. 

Malden, 

Sir Thomas Darcy, 
Sir William Wiseman. 

Malmsbury, 

Sir William Estcourt, 
Sir James Long. 

Malton, 

Sir Watkinson Paylor, 
William Palms. 

Marlborough, 
Thomas Bennet, 
Lord Bruce. 

Marlow, 
Thomas Hobby, 


Jobn Burlace. 
Mawes, (St.) 

Sir Joseph Tredenham, 

Henry Seymoar. 
Melcomb, 

Thomas Brown, 

Michael Harvey. 
Mertonethskire, 

Sir John Wynne. 
Midhurst, 

John Lewkener, 
John Alford, 

Middlesex, 

Sir William Roberts, 

Sir Robert Atkins. 
Milbourn, 

John Hont, 

Henry Bull. 
Minehead, 

Thomas Palmer. 

Francis Luttercl. 
Michael, (St.) 

Sir John St. Aubin, 

Walter Vincent. 
Monmouthshire, 

Sir Trevor Williams. 

William Morgan. 
Monmouth Town, 

John Arnold. 
Morpeth, 

Daniel Collingwood, 

Sir George Downing, 
Montgomeryshire, 

Edward Vaughan. 
Montgomery Tuwn, 

Matthew Price. 
Newark, 

Sir Richard Rothwell, 
Sir Robert Markham. 

Newcastle, (Staffordsh. ) 
Sir Thomas Bellot, 
William Leveson Gower. 

Newcastle, ( Northum.) 
Sir William Blacket, 
Sir Ralph Carr. 

Newport, (Cornwall) 

William Coriton, 
Ambrose Manaton. 

' Newport, (Hants) 
John Lee, | 
Sir Robert Dillington. 

Newton, (Lancashire) 

Sir John Chichley, 

Andrew Fountain. 
Newton, (Hants) 

Sir John Holmes, 

Lemuel Kiugdon, 
Norfolk County, 

Sir Jobn Hobart, 

Sir Peter Glyn. 
Northamptonshire, 

John Packhurst, 
Miles Fleetwood. 

Northampton Town, 

Sie William Langham, 
Ralph Montagu. 
Northumberland County, 
Sir John Fenwick, 

Sir Ralpb Delaval. 

Norwich, 

Lord Paston, 

Augustus Briggs. 
Nottinghamshire, 


Sir Scroop How, 
John White. 
Nottingham Town, 
Richard Slater, 
Robert Pierrepoint. 
Okehampton, 


Sir Arthur Harris, 


Josias Calmady. 
Orford, 

Henry Parker, 

Sir John Duke, 
Oxfordshire, 

Thomas Hoard. 

Sir John Cope. 
Oxford City, 

William Wright, 

Broom Whorwood. 
Oxford University, 

Sir Leolin Jenkins, 

Dr. Perrot. 
Pembrokeshire, 

Sir Hugh Owen. 
Pembroke Town, 

Arthur Owen. 
Penryn, 

Charles Smith, 

Sir Nich. Slannig, 
Peterborough, 

Francis St. John, 

Charles Orme. 
‘Petersfield, 

Sir John Norton, 

Leonard Bilson. 
Plymouth, — 

Sic William Jones, 
Sir John Maynard. 
Plimpton, 

George Treby, 

John Pollexfen. 
Pool, 

Henry Trenchard, 

Thomas Chaffin. 
Pontefract, 

Sir Patience Ward, 

Sic John Dawney. 
Portsmouth, 

George Legg, 

Richard Norton, 
Preston, 

Sir John Otway, 

Edward Rigby. 
Queenboi ough, 

William Glanvile, 

Sir Edward Hales. 
Radnor County, 


Griffith Jones. 
Reading, 

Nathan Knight, 

Joha Blagrave. 
Retford, 

Sir Edward Nevill, 

Sir William Hickman. . 
Richmond, 

Thomas Craddock, 


Humphrey. Wharton. 


Rippon, 
Richard Stern, 
Christopher Wandesford, 
Rochester, 
Francis Barrell, 
Sir John Banks. 
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Rumney, 

Paul Barret, 

Sir Charles Sedley, 
Rutlandshire, 

Sic Abel Barker, 

Philip Sherrard. 
Rye, 

Thomas Frewen, 

Sir John Dorrel, 
Ruegate, 

Dean Goodwyn, 

Roger James, 
Salop County, 

Sir Vincent Corbet, 

Richard Newport. 
Salup Town, 

Sir Richard Corbet, 

Edward Kynaston. 
Saltash; 

Sir John Davy, 

Nicholas Lawney. 
Sandwich, 

Sir Janes Oxenden, 

James Thurbane. 
Sarum Neve, 

Sir Thomas Mompesson, 

Alexander Thistlethwait. 
Sarum Old, 

Sir Eliab Harvey, 

Lord Coleraine. 
Scarborough, 

Francis Thompson, 

William Thompson. 
Seaford, 

Herbert Stapley, 

Sir William ‘Thomas, 
Shaftsbury, 

Thomas Bennet, 

Sir Matthew Andrews. 
Shercham, 

John Cheale, 

John Hales. 
Somersetshire, 

Sir Wilham Portman. 

George Speke. 
Southampton County, 

w——— Jaivis, 

Sir Francis Roll. 
Southampton Town, 

Sir B. Newland, 

Sir Chas, Wyndham. 
Southwark, 

Sir Richard How, 

Peter Rich. 
Staffordshire, 

Sir Walter Baggot, 

sit John Bowyer. 
Sleffurd ‘Town, 

Sir Thomas Wilbraham, 

Sir Thomas Armstrong. 
Slamford, 

Sir Kichard Cust, 

Wiliam Hyde. 
Steyning, 

Philip Gell, 

Sir John Fagg, 
Stockbridge, 

Henry Whitehcad, 

Oliver St. John, 
Sudbury, 

Sir Jervis Elwys, 

Jervis Elwys. 
Suffolk County, 


Sir W. Spring, 
Sir Samuel Barnadiston. 

Surry County, 
Arthur Onslow, 
George Evelyn. 

Sussex, 

Sir John Pelham, 
Sir Nicholas Pelham, 

Tamworth, 
Thomas Thyane, 
Sir Andrew Hacket. 

Tavistock, 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Edward Russel. 

Taunton, 

John Trenchard, 
Edmund Freeman. 

Tewkesbury, 

Sir Francis Russel, 
Sir Henry Capel. 

Thetford, 
William Harbord, 
Sir Joseph Williamson. 

Thirsk, 

Nicholas Saunderson, 
Sir Wm. Frankland. 

Tiverton, 

Sir Henry Ford, 
Samuel Foot. 

Totness, 

Sir Edward Seymour, 
Edward Seymour. 

Tregony, 

Charles Trevanion, 
Hugh Boscawen. 

Truro, 

William Boscawen, 
Edward Boscawen. 
Walling ford, 

W. Lenthal, 
Scorie Barker, 

Warwickshire, 

Sir Edward Boughton, 
Robert Burdet, 

Warvick Town, 
Thomas Lucy, 
Richard Booth. 

Wareham, 
Thomas Erle. 
George Savage. 

Wells, 

John Hall, 
William Coward. 

MV endover, 
Edward Backwell, 
Richard Hampden. 

Wenlock, 

John Woolryche, 

William Forrester. 
H'cobly, 

John Booth, 

John Birch. 

Westbury, 
Wiltiam Trenchard. 
Edward Norton, 

West Low, 
Jonathan Trelawney, 
John Trelawney. 

Westininster 
Sir Wm. Pulteney, 
Sir Win. Walker. 

Westmoreland, 
Christ. Philipson, 


Allen Bellingham. 
Weymouth, 

Sir John Morton, 

Sir John Coventry. 
Whitchurch, 

Richard Ayloffe, 

Henry Wallop. 

- Winchelsea, 

Creswel Darper, 

Thomas Austin, 
Winchester, 

Lord Annesly, 

Sir John Cloberry. 
Windsor, 

Richard Winwood, 

Samuel Starkey. 
Wilton, 


Hooton Basset, 
Laurence Hyde, 
Henry St. Jobn. 

Wygcan, 

Earl of Ancram, 
-—— Banks. 
Worcestershire, 
Thomas Foley, 
Samuel Sandys. 
Worcester City, 
Sir Francis Winnington, 
Thomas Street. 

Yarmouth, (Norfolk) 
Richard Huntington, 
Geo. England. 

Yarmouth, (Hants) 
Sir Richard Mason, 


Thomas Herbert, Thomas Wyndham 

Sir John Nicholas. Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire, Lord Clifford, 

Sir Walter St. John, Lord Fairfax. .. 

Thomas Thynne. York City, 
Woodstock, Sir Henry Hewley, 

Sir Littleton Osbaldiston, Sir Henry Thompson. 


Nicholas Bainton. 
SpEAKER—Serj. Williams. 

The King’s Speech on opcning the Session.} 
Oct. 21, 1680. The king opened the session 
with the following Speech to both houses : 

“« My lords and gentlemen; I: have many 
sercalars to open to you ; and because J dare 
not trust my aaah with all that is requisite 
for me to mention, I shall read to you the par- 
uiculars out of this paper; viz. My lords and 
gentlemen, the several prorogations I have 
made have been very advantageous to our 
neighbours, and very useful tome; for I have 
employed that time in making and perfecting 
an Alliance with the crown of Spain, suitable 
to that which I had before with the States of 
the United Provinces, and they also had with 
that of Spain, consisting of mutual obligations 
of succour and defence.—I have all the reason 
in the world to believe, that what was so much 
desired by former parliaments must needs be. 
very grateful to you now; for, though some 
perlaps may wish these measures had been 
taken sooner, yet no man can with reason 
think that it is now too late; for they who de- 
sire to make these alliances, and they who 
desire to break them, shew themselves to be of 
another opinion.—And as these are the best 
ineasures that could be taken for the safety of 
England, and the repose of Christendom; so 
they cannot fail to attain their end, and to 
spread and improve themselves farther, if our 
divisions at home do not render our friendship 
less considerable abroad.—Tvu prevent these as 
much as may be; I think fit to renew to you 
all the assurances which can be desired, that 
nothing shall be wanting on my part, to give 
you the fullest satisfaction your hearts can wish, 
for the security of the Protestant religion $ 
which I am fully resolved to maintain, against 
all the conspiracies of our enemies ; and to 
concur with you in any new Remedies which 
shall be proposed, that may consist with pre- 
serving the Succession of the crown in its due 
and legal course of descent.—And, in order to 
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this, I do recommend to you, to pursue the 
further examination of the Plot, with a strict 
and af impartial enquiry, I do not think my- 
selfsafe, nor you neither, till that fnarter be 
gone through with; and therefore it will be 
necessary that the Lords in the Tower be 
brouzht to their speedy Trial, that justice may 
be done,—lI need not tell you what danzer the 
city of Tangier is in, nor of what importance 
it is to us to preserve it: I have, with a mighty 
charge and expence, sent a very considerable 
relief thither: but constantly to maintain so 
great a force as that war will require, and to 
make those new works and fortifications with- 
out which the place will not long be tenable, 
amounts to so vast asum, that without your 
support it will be impossible for me to undergo 
it. Therefore I lay the matter plainly before 
you, and desire your advice and assistance.— 
But that which I value above all the treasure 
in the world, and which I am sure will give 
me greatcr strength and reputation both at 
home and abroad than any treasure can do, is, 
@ perfect union amongst ourselves.—Nothing 
but this can restore the kingdom to that 
strength and vigour which it seems to have 
lost; and raise us again to that consideration 
which England hath usually had. All Europe 
have their eyes upon this assembly ; and think 
their own happiness or misery, as well as ours, 
will depend upon it. If we should be so un- 
happy as to fall into such a misunderstanding 
amongst ourselves as would render our friend- 
ship unsafe to trust to; it will not be wondered 
at, if our neighbours should beyvin to take new 
resolutions, and perhaps such as may be fatal 
to us. Let us therefore take care, that we do 
not gratify our enemies, and discourage our 
friends, by any unseasonable disputes. If any 
such do happen, the world will see it was no 
fault of mine; for I have done all that was 
possible for me to do, to keep you in pence 
while I live, and to leave you so when I die. 
But from so great prudence, and so good af- 
fections, as yours, I can fear nothing of this 
kind; but do rely upon you all, that you will 
use your best endcavours to bring this parlia- 
ment to a good and huppy conclusion.” 

Mr Walliams chosen Speaker.| After this 
Speech, the lord chancellor, by his majesty’s 
command, directed the communs to return to 
their house, and to proceed to the Choice of a 
Speaker, when W. Williams, esq. was unani- 
mously elected; and was approved the next 
day by his majesty. 

Oct. 26. Mr. Dangerfield was brought to 
the bar of the commons, where he gave an ac- 
count of the new Sham Plot, as it is printed in 
the Trials.* 


_ * “Dangerfield, a subtle and dexterous man, 
who had gone throngh all the shapes and prac- 
tices of roguery, and in particular was a false 
Coiner, undertook now to coin a Plot for the 
ends of the Papists. Ie was in jail for debt; 
and was in an ill intrigne with one Cellier, a 
Popish inidwife, who had a ercat share of wit, 


‘ 


Debute on the Means of suppressing Popery, 
and preventing « Popish Successor.] Oct. 26, 
Lord Russcl rose and said :—Mr. Speaker; sir, 
secmg by God's providence, and h‘s majesty’s 
favour, we are here assemlticd, to consult and 
advise about the great attairs of the kingdom, I 
humbly conceive it will become us to begin 
first with that which is of most consequence to 
our king and country, and tu take into consi- 
deration how to save the main, before we spend 
any time about particulars, Sir, I any of opi- 
nion, that the life of our king, the safety of our 
country and Protestant religion, are in great 
danger from Popery ; and that either this par- 
liament must suppress the power and growth 
of popery, or else that popery will soon destroy, 
not only parliaments, but all that is near and 
dear to us. And thercfore I humbly move, 
that we may resolve to take into our conside- 
ration in the first place, how to suppress Po- 
pery, and to prevent a Popish Successor; with- 
out which all our endeavours about other mat- 
ters will not signify any thing, and therefore 
this justly challengeth the precedency. 

Sir Henry Capel. Istand upto second that 


and was abandoned to lewdness. She got him 
to be brought out of prison, and carried him 
to the countess of Powis, a zealous managing 
Papist. He, after he had laid matters with 
her, got into all companies, and mixed with 
the hottest men of the town, and studied to 
engage others with himself to swear, ‘ That 
they had been invited to accept of commis- 
sions; and that a new form of government was 
to be set up, and that the king and the royal 
family were to be sent away.’ He was carried 
with this story first to the duke, and then to 
the king, and had a weekly allowance of inoney, 
and was very kindly used by many of that 
side; so that a whisper ran about town, that 
some extraordinary thing would quickly break 
out. Dangerfield laving some correspondence | 
with one col. Mansel, he made up a bundle of 
seditious but ill contrived Letters, and laid 
them in a dark corner of his room; and then 
some searchers were sent from the Custom- 
House to look for some forbidden goods, which 
they heard were in Mansel’s chamber. There 
were no goods found, but as it was laid, they 
found that bundle of Letters; and upon that a 
great noise was made of a discovery. But 
upon enquiry it appeared the Letters were 
counterfeited, and the torger of them was sus- 
pected : so they searched into all Dangerfield’s 
haunts, and in one of then they found a Paper 
that contained the scheme of this whole fiction, 
which, because it was found in a Meal Tub, 
came to be ¢alled the “ Mrau-Tvs Pror.” 
Dangerficld was upon that clapped up, and he 
soon after confessed how the whole matter was 
laid and managed: In which it is very proba- 
ble he mixed much of his own invention with 
truth, for he was a profligate liar. This was a 
great disgrace to the Popish party, and the 
king suffered much by the countenance hc had 
given it.” Burnet. 
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motion, and to give some rensons, why I agree 
in it; not doubting but other persons will be 
of the same opinion, if they have the same sen- 
timents of what influence the Popish party 
have had in the management of most of our 
affairs both at home and abroad, for many 
years last past; and how that party hath in- 
creased, and been encouraged. Sir, I remem- 
ber, that, after his majesty’s happy Restora- 
tion, it was thought convenient that an Act of 
Uniformity shuuld pass, as the best Jaw that 
could be invented, to secure the Church from 
the danger of Popery and Fanaticism, and ac- 
cordingly it did pass in 1662; but in 1663, 
some, that then managed the great affairs of 
state, or at least had great interest with his 
majesty, were of another opinion: for they 
had prevailed with him to grant a Toleration 
and Indulgence, and to make a Declaration to 
that purpose. The parliament assembling soon 
after, thought it very strange, that in one year 
an Act of Uniformity should be the best way 
to preserve the Church, and that in the next 
year a Toleration and Indulgence: therefore, 
after a serious debate about it, in Feb. 1663, 
they made an Address to his majesty, huinbly 
representing how it would reflect upon the 
wisdom of that parliament, to have such an 
Alteration made so soon; and that such pro- 
ceedings, for aught they could foresee, would 
end in Popery. Upon which his majesty, out 
of his great goodness, stopped the issuing out 
of the said Toleration; hearkening rather to 
the advice of his parliament, than to any pri- 
vate counsellors, Sir, I cannot inform you 
who it was that aay that Advice to his ma- 
jesty, nor certainly afirm they were popishly 
affected ; but, if I may take the liberty to judge 
of a tree by its fruit, | have some reason to 
think so; because I find by Coleman’s Letters, 
and other discoveries, that a Tolcration and 
Indulgence should be one of the great engines 
they intended to use for the establishing of 
Popery in this nation. But the project thus 
failing at this tine, they were forced to wait 
with patience until they could have another 
opportunity; employing in the mean time 
their diabolical counsels, in weakening the 
Protestant Interest, (in order to a gencral de- 
struction of it) by engaging us in a war with 
Holland. In which the French acted the same 
part in the behalf of the Dutch, as they did 
afterwards in our behalf against them 1672; 
very fairly looking on both times, while we 
poor Protestants with great fury destroyed one 
the other. But this was not so strange, nor 
so plain as the dividing of our Fleet under the 
command of prince Rupert and gen. Monk, 
and the Design ot destruying them as weil as 
their Ships, and the rest of our navy royal at 
Chatham. And as they thus acted their part 
at sea, so they did not forget to do their hest 
ashore; in April 1666, some persons that were 
then hanged, fairly confessed they had been 
treated with, and had treated with others, to 
burn the City of London in Sept. following, of 
which confession we then took as little notice, 


as we have of other discoveries against Papists 
since: however, accordingly in Sept. 13,000 
houses of the city of London were burnt; and 
those that were taken in carrying on that 
work generously discharged without any trial; 
and one papist, that confessed that himself and 
others did set the city on fire, wasin preat haste 
hanged, and so the business was hublied up as 
completely as the late great Plot is like to be 
now, branding ‘Hubert, that then made that 
confession, with madness; as now these last 
witnesscs with perjury, sodomy, and what not, 
However, these businesses were not so carried, 
but his maj. discerned some of the intrigues of 
them, which made him alter bis councils, and, 
contrary to the endeavours of that party, enter 
into new Alliances, by making up that excel- 
lent League, usually called the Triple League ; 
which put a stop to thcse men’s designs as to 
affairs abroad, but not to their designs here at 
home. For having obtained the Oxford Act, 
and some others against the Dissenters, great 
endeavours were used to have them executed 
severely,in expectation that theDissen:ers would 
soon be made weary of Jiving quietly underthem, 
and in the end be glad of a toleration ; but the 
Dissenters deceived them, and submitted to the 
laws; insomuch that in 1670 to 1671, there was 
hardly a conventicle to be heard of in England ; 
and might never have been more, if that party 
had not been afraid of a great disappointment 
thereby : wherefore to revive our divisions, and 
to bring in (as they hoped) their own religion, 
they employed all their force again to get a 
Toleration. I say they did it; because it can- 
not be imagined it could be from any Protes- 
tant interest ; both church-men and dissenters 
publickly declaring their detestation of it. And 
In 1672, was obtained, printed, and published. 
After we had, in order to the carrying it on, 
broke that never to be forgotten Triple League, 
sacrificed our honour to the French, not only 
by making a strong Alliance with them, but by 
seizing the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, and then af- 
terwards proclaiming war with them. Which 
war continucd in order to ruin us both; for 
the French proved but Ivokers-on at sea, (as 
they had done when engaged with the Dutch 
in 1665,) though great conquerors at land, e« 
pecially of the Protestants in Germany and 
Holland. And as this Toleration was accom- 
panied with these great alterations in affairs 
abroad, so it was backed, 1. With a great mi- 
nister of state at the helm at home, who was 
so confident of the refixing Popery here, that 
he could not forbear to declare himself to be of 
that religion; I mean my Jord treasurer Clif- 
ford: gs also, 2. With a great Army at Black- 
heath, ready upon all occasions: and, 3. With 
the greatest violation on the Property of the 
subject, that ever happened in this nation, the 
seizing of one million and an half, or there- 
about, in the Exchequer. All which indced 
made our condition desperate, and, as many 
thought, past retrieve. But, Mr. Speaker, here 
again the goodness and wisdom of his maj. 
saved us refusing to follow such pernicious 
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counsels; upon which Clifford not only lost his 
place, but his life too, breaking his heart (as is 
by most believed) to see himself so disappointed 
in this great design. And here, as we can 
never too much detest my lord Clittord, and 
such others, who contrived our ruin; so we 
can never sufficiently admire his majesty’s royal 
care, in working out our security, by refusing 
to follow any advice that tended to those ends. 
And therefore, to the great disappointment of 
that party, at the request of the house of com- 
mons, at their next meeting, he recalled the 
said Toleration, disbanded the Army, and in 
convenient time made a peace with Holland. 
But though this party were thus defeated of 
their design, yet not so discouraged as to give 
it over. They changed their measures, but 
not their principles ; and although they desisted 
from farther aiming at a Toleration, yet they 
no ways neglected pursuing a Reformation’ but 
jn order thereto, prosecuted a correspondence 
formerly begun for that purpose with the French 
king, and, by promising him considerable Sup- 

lies, to carry on the war he was then engaged 
in, secured themselves, as they thought, of his as- 
sistance for settling of Popery here. Accord- 
ingly, it is not unknown, what a party of men, 
what quantity of ammunition, and other neces- 
saries for war, were sent to the French king, 
during the war he was then engaged in ; and 
how it was done contrary to the advice of the 
parliament, and the solicitations of most of the 

rinces in Europe, and true interest of Eng- 
and, to the astonishment of all good men ; 
especially because it was contrary to his ma- 
jesty’s own Proclamation, and when the French 
had declared they made that war for Religion, 
endeavouring to force the Dutch to allow of 
Popish Churches. ‘However, such was the 
strength of this Party, that this assistance was 
continued until the French king was willing to 
make a peace, and then who more instrumental 
than our ministers to effect it? Several ambas- 
sadors, and plenipotentiaries too, being sent 
as well to the court of Spain, as Germany and 
Holland, for that purpose. And at last, the 
Dutch being weary, and consumed with the 
War, they were persuaded to be willing for a 
Peace, and accordingly the 10th of Jan. 1676, 
entered into a Treaty with us for a general 
peace, to be accomplished by such ways and 
means as are therein prescribed. Which 
League was kept private for some time, and 
_ instead of any discovery thereof, about the end 

of Feb. following, (the parliament being then 
soon after to assemble) a preat noise was made 
of entering into a war with France, it being 
eoncluded, that nothing like that would incline 
the parliament to give Money, nor the people 
freely to part with it, because it was the only 
way to extinguish those Fears they lay under, 
by reason of the growing greatness of France. 
At the meeting of the parliament, the project 
was set on foot with all the art and industry 
imaginable ; and so far were the major part 
of the members persuaded of the reality the: eof, 
that they were inclinable to give a great sum of 


’ 


Moncey for the carrying on of the war; but while 
they were in consultation about it, the League 
formerly mentioned, agreed at the Hague, was 
unluckily made (in some measure) public, and 
occasioned a great jealousy of the reality of 
the pretended war. And the greater, because 
upon an enquiry, they could not find there 
were any Alliances made to that purpose. And 
yet, notwithstanding this, and the great endea- 
vours of some worthy members of that parlia- 
ment, (now of this;) an Army of 30,000 men 
were raised, and a Tax of above 1,200,000/. 
was given, And then, instead of a War, a 
general Peace, according to that Treaty agreed 
with Holland, was presently made. By which 
that Party thought they had secured, not only 
the power of France, but the men and money 
here raised at home, to be made serviceable 
for their ends ; there wanting nothing but a 
Popish king to perfect all these Designs. For 
which we have great reason to believe they: 
had made all necessary preparation, as well by 
employing men and money, to find out wicked 
instruments to take away the king’s life, as by 
providing one Cléypole to be a sacrifice, to 
make an atonement for the Act, and to cast 
the wickedness thereof on the Fanatics. To 
which purpose the said Cheypole was really im- 
prisoned some time before in the Tower, upon 
the evidence of two witnesses, that he should 
say, that he and 200 more had engaged to kill 
the king, the next time be went to New- 
market. For which, in all probability, he had 
as really been hanged, if the breaking out of 
the Plot had not prevented their designs. 
Then was Cleypole, the next term after, pub- 
licly cleared at the King's-Bench bar, the wit- - 
nesses appearing no more against him. Thus 
were we again reduced to a miserable condi- 
tion; but it pleased God, by the discovery of 
the Plot by Dr. Oates, once more to save us; 
whose Evidence (he being but one witness) 
they thought at first to have out-braved; but 
some of them being so infatuated as to kill 
Justice Godfrey, and Coleman so unfortunate as 
to leave some of his important Papers in his 
house, notwithstanding the time he had to con- 
vey them away, it wrought so great a fermen- 
tation in the people, as that there was no 
remedy, but that the farther pursuit of the Plot 
must be again laid aside, and a fair face put 
upon things. And so accordingly, there was 
for a few months ; but how, after Wakeman’s 
Trial, things turned again, what endeavours 
have been since used to ridicule the Plot, to 
disparage the old witnesses, to discourage new 
ones, tu set up Presbyterian Plots, and to in- 
crease our divisions, 1 suppose must be fresh in 
every man’s memory here, aed therefore I 
shall not offer to trouble you therewith.—But, 
sir, I cannot conclude without begging pou 
patience, while I observe how things have 
been carried on in Scotland and Ireland, an- 
swerable to what was done hera In Ireland, 
the Papists are at least five to one in number 
to the Protestants, and may probably derive 
from their cradle an inclination to massacre 
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them again: at least the Protestants have no 
security, but by having the militia, arms, and 
the command of towns and forts in their hands. 
But about the same time, ora little before that 
the Toleration came out here, in 1672, an 
Order went from hence, which, after a long 
preamble of the loyalty and affection of the 
Papists to his majesty, required the lord hieut. 
and council to dispense with the Papists wear- 
ing of arms, and living io corporations, and a 
great many other things in their favour ; of 
which they have made such use, as that the 
Plot there was in as good readiness as that 
here: but how carried on, and how endeavours 
were there also used to stifle it, will appear 
when your leisure may permit you to examine 
those witnesses.—In Scutland, the government 
is quite altered, the use of parliaments in a 
manner abolished, and the power of that go- 
veroment lodged in @ commissioner and coun- 
cil, a standing army of 22,000 men settled, all 
endeavours used to divide the Protestant In- 
terest, and to encourage the Papists. By which 
we may conclude, that the same interest hath 
had a great hand in the management of affairs 
there also.— And, sir, may we not as well be- 
lieve, that the world was at first made of 
atoms, or by chance, without the help of au 
Omuipotent Hand, as that these aifuirs in our 
little world have been thus carried on, so many 
years together, so contrary to our true interest, 
without some great orivinal cause, by which the 
Popish Interest hath so far got the ascendant 
of the Protestant Interest, that, notwithstand- 
ing all his majesty’s endeavours, things have 
been strangely over-ruled in tavour of that 
Party; how and which way, his majesty’s De- 
claration made in April 1679, is to me a great 
roanifestation.—Sir, I hope the weight of the 
matter I have discoursed oa, will plead my 
pardon with the house for having troubled you 
so long: I submit what I have said to your 
judgment, humbly desiring a favourable con- 
struction; and although I have said some 
things that are very strange, and other things 
grounded only on conjectures, yet I believe 
that no man will have just reasou to doubt the 
probability of the truth, if they will but con- 
sider what.a potent friend the Papists have had 
of James duke of York, and how emboldened 
by the hopes of having him for king. And as 
it is not to be doubted but that they have had 
his assistance, so they have had the French 
ambassador’s too ; who, by his frequency at 
the Palace, had seemed rather one of the fa- 
mily and king’s houshold, than a Foreign am- 
bassador; and by his egress and regress to and 
from his majesty, rather a prime aninister of 
etace of this kingdom, than a counsellor to ano- 
ther prince. And the truth of all hath been 
so confirmed by Celeman’s Letters, making 
the duke’s Iaterest, the French Interest, and 
the Papists Interest 90 much one, and by the 
many witnesses that have come in about the 
Plot, that I think we may rather be at a loss 
for our remedy, than in doubt of our disease. 
And therefore, though I kuow the ditticultics | 


may bring myself under, by having thus laid 
Open some men’s designs; yet seeing my king 
and country have called me to this service, I 
ain resolved, that as my father lost his life for 
king Ch, 1. so I will not be afraid to adventure 
mine tor king Ch. it, and that makes me ex- 
pose myselfin his service in this place.—Sir, 
I think (seeing things are thus) without ncg- 
lecting our duty to our king and country, nay 
to our God too, we cannot defer endeavouring 
the securing the king’s Person, and Protestant 
Religion, hy all lawtul means whatsoever ; 
and therefore I second the motion that was 
made, that we may, in the first place, take 
into our consideration, how to suppress Popery, 
and prevent a Pupish Successor; that so we 
may never return again to superstution, idolatry 
and slavery, but may always preserve that 
pure relizion, to be the religion of this nation, 
tor which so many of our fore-fathers have 
suffered martyrdom, I mean the Protestant 
Religion, as Jong as the Sun and Moon 
endures. 

Sir Fr, Winnington, Sir, the Popish party 
have not only hada great influence on the 
management of our atlairs, both foreign and 
domestic, while they could do it under a dis- 
guise ; but notwithstanding the discovery of 
their whole Plot, buve ever since gone on tri- 
umphant, as it they were not afraid of any op- 
position that can be made against them. Al- 
though the most part of Dr. Oates’s Discovery 
was no news to most meu ; and the great Cor- 
respondence which Cuolemaa had held with 
foreign parts, had been generally observed for 
some years: yet what dificulties were there 
raised against believing of Oates’s testimony, 
aud against apprehending of Coleman’s person, 
and seizing ot his Papers; by which fre had 
Opportunity to Carry away the mast part, and 
by that means prevented a great deal of evi- 
dence, which we should otherways have had 
against that party; though by chance he left 
enough to hang himself. And as their power, 
or the respect which was borne them, appear- 
ed in-this; so their great confidence in the 
never-to-be-forgotten death.of sir E. Godfrey, 
which doubucss they accomplished, (as to con- 
ceal evidence, so to intimidate justices and 
others from doing their duty,) with great assure 
ance, that those who did it should never have 
been brought to justice. Aad I must confess, 
we took a strange unheard-of way, either to do 
that, or prevent the going on of the Plot: for 
in Oct. atter the Plot broke out, no less than 
57 Coimunissions were discovered for raising 
soldiers, granted to several popish recusants, 
with warrants to muster without taking the 
Qatlis of Allegiance and Supremacy or Pest ; 
countersigned by the then secretary of state. 
Of which the parliament taking notice, they 
were aeon after dissolved, in the midst of the 
examination of the Plot, And the next that 
called, though composed of true English geatle- 
men, as soon as they tell severe upon popery, 
had no better success; certainly, sir, not by 
the prevaleacy or advice of any truce Engtish 
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protestants; and who then may be presumed 
. to have given such advice, I leave to your 
judgment. These two parliaments being thus 
dissolved, a third was summoned, but was not 
permitted to sit, but, on the contrary, put off 
by several prorogations. At which the people 
being discontented, their Fears and Jealousies 
arising from the papists increasing, from which 
they knew they could not be effectually secur- 
ed but by a parliament; several counties and 
cities joined in petitioning his ma). for a parlia- 
ment, But it being foreseen that every thing 
that tended to make way for the meeting of 
parliaments, was dangerous, such was the in- 
fluence of that party, as that they obtained a 


Proclamation, penned I think by Coleman - 


himself, or by somebody that had no more love 
for the protestant religion than he, forbidding 
petitioning as seditious and tumultuous. And 
that nothing should be wanting to shew their 
power, at length, by the endeavours of some 
great men, some credulous and ambitious men 
were drawn in to be Abhorrers. Good God ! 
where were these men's senses, that in a time 
when the nation was in such imminent danger, 
there should be any good protestant that should 
abhor petitioning for a parliament? But I 
hope this house will have a time to speak with 
those gentlemen, and mark’ them with the 
brand they deserve. And now that it was 
found, that there were a good, easy sort of 
credulous people that might be wrought upon, 
it was thought high time to have a Counter- 
Plot that might swallow up that of the papists, 
and restore thein to their former credit. How 
far this was carried on by good men and bad, 
Iam loth to particularize; but 1 cannot but 
observe, that Dangerfield had more money and 
encouragement given, while he was carrying on 
of that Plot, than I could ever hear he hath 
had since the discovery of it. But though it 
be not strange, that the papists should be so 
wicked, asto contrive sucha design, for the 
casting of the Plot upon the protestants, though 
with the loss of so many honest men’s lives, as 
was intended; yet itis strange to see how 
willing many protestants, especially of those 
who have reason to think themselves of the 
best sort, were to believe it; and how little 

leased with Dangerfield, for the great service 
be did in discovering that wicked Plot. So 

owerful and so lucky are the popish party, in 
infusing of animosities amongst us, tending to 
divide us, and sd willing are we to entertain 
them to our destruction. And as the popish 
perty have been very industrious in the con- 
triving of Reports and Plots, to remove the ill 
reports they lie under, and have had a great 
influence in managing of parliamentary affairs ; 
80 we may presume they have bad in the dis- 
pensing of justice, as may appear by consider- 
ing what hath been done by oar judges of late. 
-—At Wakeman’s Trial, those persons who at 
former.trials had heen treated with that re- 
epecé that is dae to the king’s evidence, and 
whose credit and reputation had stood clear 
without exception in all other tnals, were now 

Vot, IV, 


not only brow-beaten, but their evidence pre- 
sented tothe jury as doubtful, and not to be 
depended on; and so at all other trials of pa- 
pists from that time forward. By which many 
of the greatest offenders were quitted and 
cleared asto the Plot, and those that were 
brought for defaming the kiny’s evidence, and 
suborning witnesses in order thereto, very 
kindly treated, and discharged with easy sen- 
tences, especially if papists ; but if protestants, 
though only for printing or vending some unli- 
censed Book, were imprisoned and largely fined, 
But I beg leave to particularize in the case uf 
one Carr, who was indicted for printing a 
Weekly Intelligence, called, ‘ The Packet of 
Advice from lKoine ; or,. the History of Popery.’ 
This man had a strange knack of writing ex- 
traordinary well upon that subject, and the 
Paper was by most persons thought net only 
very ingenious, hut also very useful at this 
time, for the information of the people, because 
it laid open very intelligibly the errors and 
cheats of that church. However, upon an In- . 
formation given to the court of King’s-Bench 

against this Carr, this Rule was made: ‘ Ordi- 

‘ natum est, quod liber intitulat, ‘ The Weekly 

‘Packet, &c. non ulterius imprimatur, vel 

‘ publicetur, per aliquam personam quaimcune 

“que. Per. Cur.’—I think it amounts to little 

less than a total prohibition of printing any 

thing against popery.—The true English pro- 

testants being thus prevented of having parlia- 

ments to redress their Grievances, and to se- 

cure them against the fears of popery, us also 

from petitioning for parliaments, or writing for 

the protestant religion, they had recourse to 

their old way of presenting grievances by ju- 

ries, But advice being given, that some great 

papists were concerned in the presentment, 

particularly the duke of York, the jury was 

dismissed in an extrajudicial manner, and so 

no remedy in the world allowed for poor pro- 

testants. What an unhappy star were we born 

under, that things should be thus carried against 

us, inthe whole course of our government, 

whilst we have a wise protestant king over us? 

What may not be expected under a popish 

king, ifit should be our misfortune to have 

any? And therefore, I think, sir, we ought to 

endeavour to prevent it, by consulting in the 

first place how to suppress popery, and prevent 

a popish successor, which is my humble mo- 

tion. 

Mr. Montagu. Sir, you have heard what 
an influence the Popish party hath had in the 
management of all our afiairs of greatest im- 
portance, almost ever since his maj.’s happy 
Restoration ; how the making of peace, or war, 
or foreign alliances, hath been over-ruled by 
that party, to the great danger of the nation, 
and Protestant Religion both at home and 
abroad: insomuch as it may be justly feared, 
that there is a general design to root out that 
religion from the face of the earth ; which may 
not be difficult to be done, if by-establishing Po- 
pery here, assistance to the Protestants abroad 
sip tg prevented ; or by destroying the Pro- 
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testants abroad (which are so many bulwarks 
to us) we should be left to resist alone. You 
have also heard how that party hath influenced 
the resolutions made touching parliaments and 
affairs here at home. The truth is, sir, that 
interest is crept into our court, and hath 
a great power in our councils; it is crept 
into our courts of justice, and hath a great 
command in our army, our navy, our forts, 
and our castles, and into all places upon 
whicly our security depends. And it is im- 
possible it should be otherwise, as lung as we 
have a Popish Successor, and that party the 
hopes of a Popish king. And I humbly con- 
ceive that it is very obvious, that as lung as 
that party hath snch a-power, not only our 
religion, but the life of his majesty, and the 
whole government, is in danger. And therefore 
I think we cannot hetter comply with our duty 
to our king and country, than in resolving to 
use our utmost endeavours tu extirpate Popery, 
and prevent a Popish Successor; and therefore 
I would desire you would be pleased to put the 
question. - 

Resolved, nem. con. ‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this house, that they ought to proceed 
effectually to suppress Popery, and prevent a 
Popish Successor.” 

Resolved, ‘‘ That an Address be made to bis 
majesty, declaring the Resolution of this house, 
to preserve and support the king’s Person and 
Government, and the Protestant Religion at 
home and abroxd.” | 

Petttioning the King, voted to be the Right 
of the Subject.| Oct. 27. Sir Gilbert Gerrard.” 


* “Tn the beginning of Jan. sir Gilbert Ger- 
rard, and one Mr. Smith, accompanied by eight 
other gentlemen, presented a Petition to his 
majesty, for the sittiug of the parliament, in 
the name of some thousands of his subjects, 
wwhabitants of London, Westminster, and the 
places adjacent; but met with a very un- 
gracious reception ; his maj. declaring, ¢ That 
he looked upon himself to be the head of the 
government, and the only judge of what was 
fit to be done in such cases 3 and that be would 
do what he thought most for the good of him- 
self and lus people.’ His majesty likewise ex- 
pressed his concern to find one of sir G. Ger- 
rard’s name, and particularly sir Gilbert him- 
self, in such a thing; and, when sir Gilbert 
would have replied, turned away in displeasure. 
But this mortifying reception did not deter 
others from treading the same path, They 
® were now sensible, that the laws had no hold 
of them ; and frowns they did not fear. Tho. 
Thynne, esq. accompanied by sir Walter St. 
John, and sir Edward Hungerford, presented a 
Petition in the name of the county of Wilts: 
sir Rob. Barrington, col. Mildmay, Mr. Honey- 
wood, &c. another for Essex : and certain other 
gentlemen a third, for Berkshire. All were 
alike discountenanced: except that the king 
made a jest of the Berkshire application : 
whereas he treated that of Wilts as coming 
rom a company of § loose, disaffected people,’ 
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Mr. Speaker, I crave Jeave to mind you of a 
great infringement which hath been made of 
the liberty of the subject, since the last session 
of parliament. Sir, many good Protestants 
thinking it very strange, that two parliaments 
should be dissolved, without doing any thing 
material against iad and a third so oftea 
prorogued in a time of such imminent danger; 
and foreseeing the ruin such delays might bring 
upon them, resolved to petition his majesty ; 
and accordingly in several counties and corpo- 
rations, Petitions, humbly praying his majesty 
to let the parliament sit, were drawn up, and 
sizned by many thousands of good subjects, in 
a peaceable and quiet way, and delivered to 
his majesty by no greater number of pcrsons 
than is allowed. But although this was con- 
furmable to law, and the duty of good subjects, 
considering what danger his majesty’s person 
and the Protestant Religion was in, yet it was 
traduced to his majesty as seditious and tumul- 
tuous, and forbidden by a Proclamation, and 
great affronts and discouragements given to 
such, as either promoted or delivered the said 
Petitions ; and at last several persons in many 
places were set up to declare at the assizes, 
and other public places, an Abhoriency and 
Detestation of such petitioning. 

Mr. Sacheverell. Sir, I humbly conceive the 
subjects of England have an undoubted right 
to petition his majesty for the sitting of parlia- 
ments, and redressing of Grievances ; and, that 
considering the circumstances we are under, 
we have no reason to lose it. If it should be 
our unhappiness to have a popish king, may he 


because it had not the sanction of the Grand 
Jury: and as to that of Essex, he touk occa- 
sion to reproach col. Mildmay, though indi- 
rectly, with the mercy he had received by the 
Act of Oblivion ; to which be added a caution, 
‘That such as had stood in need of that Act 
would do well, not to take such courses as 
might need another.’ But, notwithstanding all 
this severity, still several other Petitions were 
presented, though from persons of less emi- 
nence; and, in particular, one from Taunton, 
as the king was coming out of the house of 
lords, the day he had in person declared to 
both houses his resolution to postpone the ses- 
sion ; and his majesty asking the presenter, 
‘ How he dared do that?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ my 
‘name is Darr” + 

A most humourous description of the man- 
ner of procuring these Petitions is thus given 
by Mr. North, in his Examen, p. 342: “ Bat, 


+ This person was a goldsmith of that town, 
and was selected to be made an example of : 
not fur petitioning, though in spite of the Pro- 
clamation; that could not be done: but for 
speaking seditious words: for which he was 
first sent for up to Council, in custody; and 
afterwards prosecuted, and fined 500. And 
the town of Taunton, profiting by his example, 
took occasion soon after, to disown his Petition 
publicly in the Gazette, No. 1501. 
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not be surrounded with popish counsellers, so 
as that poor Protestant subjects may be de- 
barred of all other ways whatsoever of making 
known our complaints. to him; and must we 
lose this too? Sir, I think it is so necessary, 
and material a privilege to the subject, as that 
we ought, without loss of time, to assert our 
rights to at: and therefore I humbly move you 
tu make some Vote to that purpose. 

Sir F. Winningion, Sir, | am not only of 
opinion with that worthy member that spoke 
last, as to making a Vote for asserting the 
Right of the sulyect to petition their prince, 
but also for chastizing of those who have been 
so wicked and abominable as to traduce it 
and abhor it. And to that purpose, I think, 
sir, it will be convenient that we find out who 
advised or drew that Proclamation against it, 
and examine how a Petition that was made in 
Berkshire, was ordered to be taken off the file 
at a (luarter-Sessions, if worthy to- be so called, 


for the effecting so great a work as this, it was 
necessary to institute a method of proceediny, 
and to retrench the laborious part as much as 
they could. Aad thus it was dune: Petitions 
an form, as had been authentically prepared 
for the sake of the unlearned, were written, or, 
as [ take it, printed upon parchments of a pre- 
scribed width, with large blanks underneath ; 
and these were put into the hands of agitants 
and sub-agitants in the countries about, branch- 
ing forth so nice as into hundreds, towns, and 
villages, if any thing populous, or affording con- 
fiding persons to nevociate. And these Agi- 
tators, being choice party-men, and well in- 
structed, went to every free voter, and indeed 
every one, as they came in their way, demand- 
ing their hands to the Petition; and did it in 
such a manner, as a plain man knew not well 
whether it was lawful for him to refuse or no. 
And when this hand-tax was gathered, the 
parchment-petition was sent up to a select as- 
sembly or club, who had this administration in 
charge. And there the bead-roll of hands and 
marks was cut off the several Petitions out of 
one county, except one ; and to that all the rest 
were glued. So there appeared a fair Petition, 
antituled, ‘From all the Freeholders, &c.’ And, 
the roll being opened and extended, there ap- 
peared mure shapes than ever dreams present- 
ed, looking as af they were alive, and, like in- 
sects, crawling about, or as the half-tormed 
equivocal vermin in the mud of Nile; but 
looking closer, they all shewed themselves no 
other than hieroglyphics of clowns. Aud, ra- 
ther than want a due number of these monsters, 
it was common for the Agitators, or their mas- 
ters, to forge marks and names, as they would 
have, and so save a great deal of trotting about, 
without so much as seeing the parties, or caring 
whether they approved it or no. But, for cer- 
tain, the work was carried on with such prag- 
matical impertinence and impetuosity, as well 
as insolence and scandal to the government, 
that words can scarce represent the true genius 
of the proceeding.” 
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there being but four Justices of the Peace, and 
two of thein such obscure persons as | cannot 
get their names. And also make some inspec- 
tion into those Addresses that have been made 
against Pctitioning, .and by whom contrived, 
signed, or delivered. But this must be a work 
of time; forthe present, I humbly move you 
to pass one Vote to assert the Right of the 
Subject to petition the king, another of cen- 
sure on those persons that have traduced it, 
and to appoint a committee for your farther 
proceeding berein. 

It was then Resolved, “1. That it is, and 
ever hath been, the undonbted Right of the 
Subjects of England to petition the king, for 
the calling and sitting of Parliaments, and 
redressing of Grievances. 2%. That to traduce 
such Petitioning as a violation of duty, and to 
represent it to his majesty as tumultuous or 
seditivus, 1s to betray the Liberty of the Sub- 
ject, and contributes to the design of subvert- 
ing the anueut legal constitution of this king- 
dom, and introducing arbitrary power. 3. 
Thata committee be appointed to enquire af- 
ter all such Persons, that have offended against 
the Right of the Subject.” 

Col. Titus. Sir, Tam very glad these Votes 
have past so unanimously; for Popery and 
Arbitrary Government can never be set up in 
this nation, if we could be sure of frequent 
parliaments. And therefore the asserting of 
the right of the subject in any thing which 
tends to that, may be of great usc to this na- 
tion. But, sir, seeing you have taken this bu- 
siness into your consideration, I think we may 
do well to go a little farther with it, even at 
this time. I am informed some members of 
the house are guilty of having acted contrary 
to thosc Votes; and I am of opinion, that as 
they were not willing that we should sit here ; 
so that we should be as willing not to have 
them sit amongst us. For, if it were a great 
crime in others, much more in those that wcre 
chosen to assert the rights and liberties of the 
people. It is very unlikely that men of such 
principles should make good parliament-men ; 
and I think it will very well consist with the 
justice of the house, to begin with a reforma- 
tion amongst ourselves; and therefore I hum- 
bly move we may first proceed against such. 
Being commanded to name such Meiubers, he 
named sir Francis Withins, who not being ia 
the house, was ordered to attend the next day. 

Sir R. Cann expelled.}| Oct. 28. It hav- 
ing been proved, That sir Robert Cann, a 
Member, had publickly declared, That there 
was no Popish-Plot, but a presbyterian plot : 
and having, in lis Defence, uttered several re- 
flecting words against sir J. Knight, another 
Member, who confirmed the Evidence against 
him, the said sir R. Cann was first ordered to 
the Tower, and then expelled the house, 

Sir F. Withins erpelled.] Oct. 29. The 
commons resolved, “ That sir F. Withins, by 
promoting and presenting to his majesty an 
Address, expressing an Abhorrence to petition 
his majesty for the calling and sitting of par- 


a 
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liaments, hath betrayed the undoubted rights 
of the subjects of England.” They then Or- 
dered, ‘‘ That the said sir F. Withins be expell- 
ed the house, for this high crime. And, that he 
do receive his Sentence at the bar of this 
house, upon his knees, from Mr. Speaker,” 
which was done accordingly. 

Lhe Votes first ordered to be printed.] Oct. 
30. The house Resolved, for the first time, 
That their Votes should be printed, being first 
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perused and signed by the Speaker: and, that» 


the Speaker nominate and appoint persons to 
print the same.” 

Votes against the Dulze of York:.| Nov, 2. 
Sir F. Winnington made a Report of what was 
found inthe Lords Journal relating to the horrid 
Popish-Plot. Mr. Treby reported what by 
order of the secret committee he reported to 
the last parliament relating to the Popish-plot. 
After some debates thereupon, it was Resolved, 
¢ That the duke of York’s being a Papist, and 
the hopes of his coming such to the Crown, 
hath piven the greatest countenance and en- 
couragement to the present Designs and Con- 
spiracies against the King and Protestant Reli- 
gion.” 2. That, in defence of the King’s 
Person and Government, and Protestant Re- 
ligion, this house doth declare they will stand 
by his majesty with their Lives and Fortunes; 
and that if bis majesty should come to any 
violeut death, which God forbid, they will 
revenye it to the utmost on the Papists.” 

Debate on bringing in the Bill of Excluston.] 
Col. Vitus. Sir, I have observed from the Re- 
ports that have been read, and all the Evi- 
dence that I have heard about the Popish Plot, 
that it hath its original, as you have voted, 
from James duke of York; and it is not pro- 
bable, in my opinion, that the popish interest 
can ever decline, as long as_ there is a Popish 
Successor, and they have such hopes of his 
coming to the crown; and therefore I humbly 
move you, that a Committee be appointed to 
draw up a Bill to disable James He of York 
from inheriting the imperial Crown of this 
realm. 

Lord Russel. Sir, if we consider the train 
of ill consequences that attend the having of 
a popish successor, and the certain miseries 
that must fall on this nation, if ever we should 
have a popish king; and how impossible the 
one, or improbable that the other can be pre- 
vented, but by disinheriting the duke of York ; 
I think that as we cannot disagree, as to the 
sadness of our condition, so it will be hard to 
find out any othcr way to secure us; and 
therefore I second the motion. 

Mr. Harbord. Sir; we shall do ill to be 
mealy-mouthed, when our throats are in such 
danger; thercfore I will not be afraid to speak 
out, when speaking plain English is necessary 
to save our king and country, Have we not 
heard, and i, it uot apparently true, that peace 
and war, foreiva alliances,meetings, dissolutions, 
and prorogations of parhaments, trials at West- 
minster-fall, resolutions in council, and other 
things of importance, have been influenced by 
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a popish party or interest? And can we, sir, 
imagine that these great things should be done 
by a less man than James duke of York ; Hath 
not the examination of the Plot, in which the 
king’s lite and all our sateties 1s so much con- 
cerned, been kept off to admiration, and the 
witnesses discouraged even to despair? Have 
not counter-plots been set up, and carried on 
with a strong hand, and false witnesses in abun- 
dance, to destroy the true ones? From what 
cause can such strange, unheard of effects pro- 
ceed, but from the power and influence of a 
Popish Successor? And we have no great rea- 
son to admire it, if we consider how usual it is 
for politicians to be given to flattery, and to be 
led by ambition, and how natural it is for cour- 
tiers and grent ministers of state to worship the 
rising sun, And, sir, is It not easy to foresee 

what yreat miseries may come to this kingdom 

by such kind of managements? Can any man 

linagine, that, as long as there is a Popisb Suc- 
cessor, thicre will not be a Popish Interest, and 

that hy his assistance it shall not be strong 
enough to contest with the Protestant Interest ? 
Or rather, have we not seen it for many years 

already? And how can it be otherways, as 
long as no office, small or great, is disposed of 
without his approbation ; no, not so much as 

preferment in our Protestant Church? And I 

think, unless you can destroy thatin which the 

interest centers, you will never destroy the in- 

terest itselfi—Sir, I have uo ill-will for the 
duke’s person, but rather a great veneration, 

as he is descending from our past, and as bro- 

ther to our present king, But I think it ought 

not to stand in competition with my duty to 

my king and country, which can never be safe 

as long as this interest is so predominate. And 

I think there is no other way to suppress it, 

but by going to the roots first: and therefore I 

agree in the motion that hath been made, for 

appointing a committee to bring ia a Bill to dis- - 
inherit James duke of York. 

Mr. Garroway. Sir, I agree with those 
worthy meinbers, that have spoke to this pre- 
sent business, that Popery hath for a long time 
had a great influence in the management of 
our affairs; and tha¢ the Protestant religion 
and ¢qvernment of the nation is much in dap- 
ger thereby. But I hope that the prudence of 
this house may find out some expedient to se- 
cure the nation, more eee to be brougat to 
perfection, than this of the Exclusion Bill. We 
all know that his maj. in his speech at the 
opening of the session, and formerly, hath de- 
clared, that he will consent to any thing you 
shall offer for the security of the Protestant re- 
ligion; provided it consist with preserving the 
Succession in the due legal course of descent. 
As his maj. is gracious to us, so 1 know we are all 
willing to carry ourselves with all respect and 
duty to him; he offers you to consent to all 
other ways you can propose, but seems resolved 
not to consent to this way yuu are now upon. 
For my part, sir, Iam more afraid of an army 
without @ general, than of a general without 
ap army ; and therefore I thiok, that if, instead 
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of ordering a committee to bring in a Bill for 
disinheriting af the duke, you bring in a Bill 
for banishing all the Papists out of the nation, 
and other bills for the having of frequent par- 
liaments, and to secure good judges and jus- 
tices, that so the laws you have already,:as well 
as what more you may make, may be duly exe- 
cuted, it may do as well, and be more likely 
to bave good success. And therefore I would 
bumbly move you, that we may try these other 
ways, and not offer to put this hardship upon 
his majesty, seeing he hath declared against 
this Bill, lest, by displeasing his majesty, we 
should interrupt all other atlairs, which at this 
time may be very unfortunate to this nation, 
and our neighbours too. The eyes of Clins- 
tendom are upon the success of this mceting, 
and the peace, quietuess, and honour of the 
nation much depends thereon; and theretore, 
uf the going on with this Bill should occasion a 
breach, (which for several reasons 1 am much 
atraid of) it may prove one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that could befal us. Sir, moderation 
mm all things will always become tls house, but 
especially in a business of so high a nature. 
The duke hath not yet been either heard or 
found yuilty, how can we then answer the pass- 


ing of so severe a sentence? We ought to be 


very careful im a dusiness of this nature, that we 
do nothing but what we may be able to answer to 
the whole warld. Aud therefore sir, [think that 
sceing his maj. hath declared, that he will not 
agree with us in this Bill, and other bills may 
be as effectual ; I would humbly move you to 
think of some other way, and tur that purpose 
to appoint a day to have it debated in @ com- 
mittee of the whole house. : 

Sir Henry Capel. cannot agree with that 
worthy inember that spoke last, and yet I have 
formerly given sone praof that I have been for 
moderation, and, God willing, shall always be 
for it, when it may do good. In the two last 
parhaments I did so argue for moderation, that 
many of my friends told me, that | had desert- 
ed the true interest of my king and country ; 
but as the loyalty which I pretend to derive 
- from my birth, made me slight such surmises, 
80 it shall always preponderate with me in all 
my actions. Sir, I am of opinion that this is a 
case, in which there is no room for moderation, 

if by moderation be meant the making of any 
other law for the security of our religion, be- 
Cause, according to the hest judgment J can 
moake, upon a full consideration of the matter, 
all other bills that can be desired without this 
Bill, will not prove effectual ; but will leave us 
m that unhappy condition, of contesting with 
the influence of a Popish Successor, during the 
king’s life, and the Power of a Popish king 
hereafter. Of what danger this may be to his 
Majesty’s person at present, and the Protestant 
Religion for the future, [ leave to every one to 
judge. It hath becn said, that take away the 
army, and you need not tear the general; but 
:T say, that a general that hath the power of a 
king, will never want an army. And our con- 
dition is so bad, that I am afraid we sball not 
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be safe, without being free of.the general and 
army too; which I think, sir, as the case stands, 
we ought in prudence to do, or clsc I am 
afraid we shall give but a bad account to our 
country, of having done any thing to the pur- 
pose for the securing of our religion. And 
therefore I am of opinion you are under a ne- 
cessity of having this Bill brought in. 

Mr. Boscawen. How often | have been for 
expedients and moderation it is well known. 
But we are‘ now come to that pass, that we 
must be either Papists or Protestants, one or 
other, and 1 see no expedient in the case. We 
know, when the Bill of Exclusion was brought 
in, the last parliament, it was of no long extent, 


}aud has the first, second, and third reading, 
‘and gentlemen may offer provisoes if they 


please. But why should we go back to a com- 
mittee after a Report made of the Letters, &c. 


'and the Votes you have passed? Why we 


should go shorter than in the jast parliament, I 
know not any reason. 

Sir Fr. Winnington. Our difference, I find, 
is by notions only; to the manuer, and not 
the thing. I would not vote one thing one day, 
and throw it dawn another. In our Vote the 
other day, about a Popish Successor, I did un- 
derstand that the house was ‘unanimous, and 
did think, that a person of the duke’s principles 
was uot fit to come to the crown, to destroy 
ug (and it was the sense of that Vote.) When 
I speak of this great prince, whom [I have a 
great respect for, and had once a relation to, | 
do 1 with great reluctance. I supposed it the 
true intent of the house, by that Vote, that 
you would not have a Popish Successor to the 
crown; andifthat was the meaning of it, then 
your debate will be short, viz. Whether you 
will order a Bill to be brought in for that pure 
pose, or whether you will go into’ a Grand Com- 
mittee to consider of the means of preserving 
the king’s Person and the l’rotestant Religion, 
You have made steady motions and gradations 
for this Bill already, and if your meaning is to 
debate over again your last Vote, thut is irre- 
gular. If any main will stand up and say, 
‘That the Duke is not a Papist,’ it will be a 
great comfort to us all here, and to all England. 
But the duke’s being a Papist, and the hopes 
of lis coming such to the crown, is the occa- 
sion of all our misfortunes, It is painful to me 
when I speak of this great prince, but there are 
degrees in things, and as my bowels yearn to- 
wards him, so they do likewise towards my 
wife and children, Seeing then that this Vote 
is already passed, and that the nation is in ex- 
pectation from us for their security, and that I 
converse with men of consideration, you have 
put another kind of consideration into them. 
Peay do not throw eut what you have already 
voted, | | 

Col. Titus. I observe that the arguments 
that have been offered against the briuging im 
of this Bill, are founded on his majesty’s Speech, 
and on a supposition that other bills may be 
as suthcient for our security, and more facilly 
obtained, sceing his maj. hath so often de- 
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clared, that he will not consent to the altering 
the Succession from its legal course of descent. 
Sir, the king calleth his parliament to give him 
advice, and they cannot therein be restrained, 
but ray give any advice which they think may 
be necessary for the security of his person and 
government. And it hath oftentimes happened, 
that parliaments before now have many times 
offered such advice to the kings of this nation, 
as hath not been grateful to them at first, and 
yet, after mature deliberation, hath been well- 
received, and found absolutely necessary. 
When Clifford, or who else it was, had per- 
suaded his maj. to grant a Toleration in 1672, 
and to tell the parliament in his Speech then 
made to thei, that he would stand by it, and 
make it good; yet thathouse of commons find- 
ing it of dangerous consequence, and humbly 
offering such their Advice to his majesty, he 
was pleased, notwithstanding the said Speech, 
to cancel the said Toleration, And if he had 
not, as we are in a bad case now, s0 we might 
have been ina worse then, For aught I know, 
if that house of commons had been so great 
courtiers, as not to have concerned themselves 
in that Toleration, because of his majesty’s 
Speech, the nation might have been ruined by 
Papists before this. And I think we are now 
under as great danger, and I hope we shall not 
he less courageous, nortrue-hearted. Ifaman 
were sick of a pleurisy, and nothing could save 
his lite but bleeding, would it not be strange if 
his physician, after having pretended that he is 
hearty for his cure, should aliow him all other 
remedies but bleeding ? Nothing hke this can 
be presumed of his majesty, of whose wisdom 
and yoodness we have had so great experience. 
And as to the sccond branch ot the supposition, 
that other laws may secure us as well, I have 
not heard any arguments offered to make it 
good, and I must confess I cannot apprehend 
there can be any. I[ am sure the experience 
of former times shews us the contrary. It is 
plain from them, that Popish princes have not 
thought themselves bound by any laws against 
the interest of the Church ; and our fore-fathers 
have found to their sorrow, that the strength of 
our laws were not sufhcient to detend them 
against Popish tyranmes. For no prince of 
that religion ever yet thought himself bound to 
keep faith with Heretics. After queen Mary 
had seriously pledged her royal word to the 
Suffolk-men, to allow them their religion, by 
which they became the greatest instruments of 
putting the crown on her head ; did she not in 
return put the crown of martyrdom on theirs? 
All other laws that you can propose in this case, 
must be grounded on some trust or fidelity that 
must be reposed in that party, for which no 
argument can be given, but that they never 
kept any faith with heretics, and theretore that 
we my do well to try what they willdo. We 
are advised to be moderate, andI think we 
ought to be so; but I do not take moderation 
to be a prudent virtue in all cases that may 
happen. If I were fighting to save mv life, 
and the lives of my wife and children, should I 
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do it moderately ? If I were riding on a road to 
save my throat from thieves, and I should be 
advised to ride moderately, lest I spoiled my 
horse, would not such advice seem strange at 
such atime ? And so certainly would it be, if I 
were if a ship, (which may well be compared 
to a Commonwealth,) and it were sinking, 
would not the advice to pump moderately, for 
fear of a fever, seem strange ? But, sir, I admire, 
seeing moderation is so much talked of, of late, 
and so much recommended, why there cannot 
be other objects found out, on whom to place 
it, as well as on the Papists. I know not why 
it should not be as agreeable to Christian cha- 
rity, and more for the Protestant Interest at 
this time, because it may tend to union, to 
place it on the Protestant Dissenters, seeing 
we agree with most of them in points of faith, 
and only differ about a few ceremonies, The 
moderatest and meckest man that ever was, 
seeing an Egyptian struggling with ao Israelite, 
slew the Ecyptian ; but at another time seeing 
an Israelite struggiing with ao [sraelite, it is 
recorded in Holy Writ, he parted them, saying 
they were brethren. Of late many are at work 
to persuade us, that the Church bath no wea- 
pons but prayers and tears; this is a notion 
come up amongst us since the breaking out of 
the Plot, and, as far as I can observe, ts only 
to hold good against Popery, for against Pro- 
testant Dissenters we have always had, and can 
sull find, other weapons, 

Mr. H made a speech reflecting 
on the duke and lord Clarendon, for mak- 
ing up the Match for the king, as if they did it 
because they foresaw that the queen would 
have no children, aad particularly on the duke, 
for the loss of my lord Sandwich, for clearing of 
persons taken in the Fire of London, the death 
of sir Ed. Godfrey, &c. 

Mr. Laurence Hyde. ‘ Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry to see a matter of so great importance 
managed in this house with so much bitter- 
ness on the one hand, and with so much jest- 
ing and mirth on the other; I think it isa 
serious thing we are about, and that more gra- 
vity would very well become, not only this 
house, but the subject of the debate also. It 
is to me very unpleasant, to hear a prince, that 
hath so well deserved of this nation, by fighting 
our battles, and so often appearing for us in 
war, so upbraided. I am apt to think be was 
far from being of opinion, the queen would 
have no children, and that he scorned any of 
those other actions that have been laid to his 
charge; and therefore to hear such things said, - 
is a great provocation. But, being I know 
where I am, I will lay mt hand upon my 
mouth. But I hope you will pardon me, if, to 
comply with the obligation of nature, I declare 
myself much concerned to see the ashes of my 
dear father thus raked out of the dust, and to 
hear his memory blasted by an affirmation 
which cannot be proved: because I am conf- 
dent he was not guilty. He and his family 
suffered enough by his misfortunes, occasioned 
by dark interests and intrigues of state. Many 
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think he was severely chastised while living ; I . 


am sorry to see that some others cannot spare 
him though dead. But, for my comfort, | have 
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Sir L. Jenkins. Sir, the question that aris- 


‘eth from this debate is, whether we had best 
| proceed by an extremity, or by expedients. 


heard that he was a good Protestant, a good | For I look on this Bill to be of the highest 
Chancellor, and that we have had worse mi- | nature that ever was proposed in the house of 
nisters of state since. But J will not trouble | commons, and the greatest extremity imagina- 


you farther, but apply myself to the business 
under debate. I am of opinion, that the bring- 
ing in of this Bill will be a great hindrance to 
the business of the nation, and not attain your 
end. And also, I am concerned for the justice 
of the house; for though the duke deserve 
great mortitications, because he hath given so 
great a suspicion of his being inclined to that 
religion, and I believe doth nut expect to come 
now to the crown, on such terms as formerly, 
but with such limitations as may secure the 
Protestant religion; yet I think it very bard 
for this house, to offer at so great a condemna- 
tion without hearing the person concerned, or 
having had any preceding process. Fur my 
own part, I make it a great question, whether 
it would be binding to him, or a great many 
other loyal persons of this nation; and if not, 
it may uccasien hereafter a civil war. And 
without any just fear, or cause; for the king 
may very well out-live the duke, and then all 
that we are about would be unnecessary ; and 
why should we, to prevent that which may 
never happen, attempt to do that which we can 
never answer, either to our king or country? 
I cannot apprehend that our case is so despe- 
rate, but that we may secure ourselves some 
‘ other way, without everturning foundations. 
I cannot tear a general without an army. By 
ridding ourselves of all other Papists, we may 
be safe, making such other laws to bind the 
duke, as may be necessary, by the name of 
James duke of York; which, and the small 
revenues which belong to the crown, without 
the assistance of parliaments, with such other 
laws as may be contrived, I humbly conceive 
may be suthcient for our security; and there- 
fore it ought to be considered in a committee 
of the whole house, that such as are for these 
‘expedients, may have more freedom of debate.’ 
Col. Titus. I mast beg your leave to speak 
again, being reflected on. I can assure you, 
sir, that what I have said upon this subject, is 
so far from proceeding from a merry, jolly hu- 
mour, that it is rather from as great sorrow as 
ever my heart endured; being very sensible 
what dangers we have undergone, and what 
miseries we may hereafter suffer, by means of 
the duke’s being of this religion. I hope, sir, 
that offences that proceed from natural infirmi- 
ties, will always find a favourable construction 
in this house. If that hon. member had but 
Considered, that all men have not that good 
fortune to be born, with such a grave, majestic, 
sober aspect as that (let them say what they 
will, it looks serious and weighty) he would not 
have been offended at my discourse; but, sir, 
for the satisfaction of tbe house, that 1 am not 
in jest in this business, I do declare, that I 


pave be very sorry to be thus jested with my- 


ble, which 1 humbly conceive we ought not to 
proceed to, until we have made some trial of 
expedients, which will be very useful. For it will 
give a great satisfaction, not only to his ma- 
Jesty, but to all other persons in general that 
are against this Bill, by which the world will 
see that we were very cautious, how we offered 
at such an extremity, and that we did not do 
it, unuul we had found all other ways and means 
whatsoever insuficient. I must confess, sir, I 
think such a Bill would be against law and 
conscience, and that nothing less than an army 
will be necessary to support it; and therefore 
I huinbly move you, that we may debate this 
business in a committee. 

Col. Birch. I admire to hear that hon. 
member make a doubt as to the legality of this 
Bill; certainly, sir, our legislative power is un- 
bounded, and we may offer to the lords, and so 
to his majesty, what Bills we think good. And 
it can as little be doubted, that the legislative 
power of the nation, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, should want a law to make Jaws; or 
that any laws should be against what laws they 
make; otherways they cannot be legally op- 
posed. And as I think it cannot be against 
law, so neither against conscience, unless it 
could be made out, that we ought in conscience 
to bring in Popery. I should be very glad to 
hear any arguments to make good what hath 
been offered about expedients; but I am afraid, 
when they come to be examined tu the bot- 
tom, they will be found very insufficient, and 
that we may as well think of catching a lion 
with a mouse-trap, as to secure ourselves against 
Popery by any laws without the Exclusion Bill. 
Have we not to do with a sort of people, that 
cannot be bound by any taw or contract what- 
soever? Much less can their words or promises 
he depended on. Are they not under all the 
obligations that can be offered, from the temp- 
tations of this life, as of that to come, not to 
keep faith with Heretics, but to break it when 
it may tend to the promoting of the Catholic 
cause? And if laws cannot bind other persons, 
much less will it princes that are of the Catho- 
lic religion? Did they ever keep any league 
or contract that was made with Protestants, 
longer than was necessary, in order to cut their 
throats? What use did the Papists make in 
Ireland of the favours granted them by king 
Ch.i.? Did they not make use of it to the 
destruction of the Protestants, by rising up in 
rebellion, and massacring 100,000? Sir, I see 
things go hard against Popery, I know not what 
to say to it, but 1 am afraid that if we should 
be so infatuated, as to let it creep on more and 
more upon us, and at last let it ascend the 
throne again, that we shall soon have the same 
miserable fortune our fore-fathers had in queen 
Mary’s days, and be burnt in Smithfield for our 
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indiscretion. Sir, we are upon a business of | ture of one man dying for a nation, but never 
as great importance as ever was debated within | of three nations dying for one man; which is 
these walls; for either we must suppress Po- | like to be our case. ‘There hath been already 
pery, or be suppressed by it. For although | so much said on this matter, and the reasuns 
that interest do nat look so big as that of the | that have been given for bringing in of the Bill 
Protestants, yet I plainly see, that it bath | are so plain, that [ should not have troubled 
wrought hke a mole under ground for a long | you to have said any thing about it, but that I 
time, and that it bath eaten into our bowels, | knew not how to have answered it to that 
and will soon come to the vital parts of the | great city (London) for which I serve, not to 
Protestant religion, and destroy it too, if great | have appeared in this business, in which the 
care be not taken, and that speedily. I hear | protestant religion is so much concerned. But, 
some say, that our cares are needless at this sir, being L am up, I will beg leave to acquaint 
time, because the king may outlive the duke; } you, that Ihave been lately in company with 
which is as much as to say, there is no need of | a great many persons, where I have heard the 
laws against Popery, until we see whether we | duke cried up, and the king so slighted, that I 
shall have occasion to make use of them, or no. | must confess they made me afraid, they had 
But they do not tell-us how we should be sure | thoughts of acting over here what was lately 
then to obtain them. I must confess such argu- | done im Portugal. Believe it, sir, many are 
ments are so far from weighing with me, as | very industrious to make an interest for the 
that they increase my fears, because it dis- | duke; if we should not use our endeavours to 
covers a strange, easy, careless, indifferent | keep up the king’s interest, and that of the 


_ humour among us Protestants. Must our lives, | protestant religion, lam afraid they will be 


liberties, and religion depend upon ‘ may-be’s ?’ | encouraged to embroil us in blood before we 
I hope it is not come to that yet: I am sure it | are aware of it. I have no patience to think 
will not, consist with the prudence of this as- | of sitting still, while my throat is cutting ; and 
sembly to leave it so, but rather to endeavour | therefore I pray, sir, let us endeavour to have 
to settle this matter upon such a foundation, as | laws that may enable us to defend ourselves. 
may (with as much probability as human things | And I know not how we can have any that 
are capable of) secure us. I am of opinion, | are like to prove eftectual, without this for 
that such an engine may be contrived, as | excluding James duke of York ; and _ there- 
should give such a whirlc to the popish interest, | fore I humbly move it may be brought in. 
as that it should never rise up against us again; | Sir Christ. Alusgrave. Thisis a business of 
I know of no dithculty but the same which | great weight, and [ desire the house may go 
happened to Archimedes, where to fix it. And | into a grand committee. Iam of opinion, 
Tam not altogether at a loss for that neither; | that now we must tree ourselves from popery, 
fur so long as we have a good king, I will not | or submit to it. 1 wonder that expedients are 
despair. And, sir, I cannot fear any of those | now called for, when a man cannot do that ia 
things that are objected against this Bill, that | the house (where he can speak but once to a 
it is against law, and therefore will occasion a | thing) which he may do at a grand committee, 
civil war: for my part I never will fear a civil | To extirpate the duke, and at the same time 
war in favour of idolatry, especially when we | not to declare bis Successor, will be strange, 
have gotten a law on our side to defend our | and you will make the thing perplexed. It is 
religion. Thercfore k move you that the Bill | not orderly to proceed in the house. A grand 
sae be brought in. committee will put you in a way to prepare 
ir Rob, Markham, If you intend to exclude | Heads to draw upa Bill upon, which will be 
the duke, I desire you will take tbe prince of | better divested there than can be in the house, 
Orange’s children into consideration. without those restrictions and. limitations. 
Mr. Bennet. Could any expedient be found | This you are upon, is no less than taking away 
out to preserve the protestant religion, I should | a right, and you are told, ‘ It may endanger a 
be glad not to exclude the duke. In the last | Civil War, by putting the duke from his Suc- 
parliament, no expedient could be found out ; | cession to the crown of England ;’ which ne- 
and one reason for this Bill was the preserva- | vertheless cannot exclude him Scotland. And 
tion of the king’s life. The duke being looked | I should he glad to have the Borders secnred, 
upon as heir apparent to the crown, the kiny’s | for my own concern, for I hive neat them. 
lite is sill in danger; the papists, I believe, Mr. Edw. Seymour. Sir, I have by many 
would still knock him on the head. This Bill | years experience observed, that it 1s very 
will putitin our power to defcnd ourselves ; | agreeable to the custom, prudence, and justice 
and when the duke is once out, by law, from | of this house, to dehate all things very well be- 
the Succession, no doubt but the parliament | fore a question is put, but especiaily of great 
hereafter willkeep him out. The taking away | importance. It bath formerly been thought 8 
the general will leave the army alone. When ; great thing, and hard to be borne by some 
® catholic king has places to bestow, and power, , princes, that any thing relating to the preroga- 
he will have temptation enough for rausack- | tive of the crown should be debated any where 
ing the city of London to maintain an Army. | but in the privy council; and I have observed, 
And we sit patiently here for an expedient! / that former parliaments have done it with a 
Therefore I move for the Bill as before. | great deal of tenderness, And if so, well may 
Sir Tho. Player. Sir, I have read in Scrip- | a Bill that tends to the alteration of the Succes 
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sion, pretend to theright of having a full and fair 
debate, which I hope this solemn assembly 
will not deny ; many being to take their reso- 
lutions from it in as great a point as ever was 
debated in a house of commons, for which we 
shall be answerable to our awn consciences, as 
well asto our king and country. It is these 
great considerations make me trouble you at 
this ume, otherwise L might haply have been 
silent, because Lam one of those that have 
been shot at by wind-guns, which have preju- 
diced my reputation; and therefore, untl I 
should have had an opportunity to vindicate 
myself, and to shew that Lam an enemy both 
to popery and arbitrary government, IT was 
more inclined to have been silent, and should 
not have troubled you, if the nature of this 
business had not laid on me a more than ordi- 
nary compulsion. Ido not doubt but every 


one that sits here is willing tu take notice of 


what arguments may be oilered pro and con, it 
being the only way to pass a right judgment in 
this matter, which 1s very necessary, because 
what resolution you may take upon this debate, 
will be examined uot only within his majesty’s 
dominions, but by most princes and politicians 
an Europe. And therefore that you ground 
your resolution on such solid reason, that may 
endure the ‘Test ot a plenary examination, will 
be very necessary for the securing the credit 
ot this house, of which I know you are very 
tender.—Sir, I must confess I am very much 
against the bringing in of this Bill; for I think 
it a very unfortunate thing, that, whereas his 
maj. hath prohibited but one thing only, we 
should so soon fall upon it. I do not see there 
is any cause, why we should fear popery so 
much, as to make us run into such an extreme. 
We are assured there can Leno danger during 
his majesty’s life; so, upon an impartial exami- 
nation, we shall find there can be no great rea- 
son to fear it after his death, though the duke 
should outlive and succeed him, and be of that 
religion, Have we not had great experience 
of lus love for this nation? Hath he not always 
squared his actions by the exactest rules of 
justice and moderation? Is there not a possi- 
bility of being of the church, and not of the 
court of Rome? Hath he not bred up his chil- 
* dren in the protestant religion ; and shewed a 
great respect for all persons of that profession ? 
Would it not be a dangerous thing for hit (I 
mean in point of interest) to offer at any such 
alteration of the religion established by law? 
Can any man imagine that it can be attempted, 
without great hazard of utterly destroying both 
himself and bis family? And can so indiscreet 
an attempt be expected from a prince, so 
abounding in. prudence and wisdom? But 
though we should resolve to have no modera- 
‘tion in our proceedings against papists, yet I 
hope we shall have some for ourselves. It 
cannot be imagined, that such a law will bind 
all here in England, or any in Scotland; and 
it 1s disputed whether it will be binding in Ire- 
land: so that in all probability it will not only 


divide us amongst ourselves, but the three 
Vor. IV. 
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kingdoms one from the other, and occasion a 
| miserable civil war. For at cannot be imagin- 
1ed,that the duke wall submit toit. Aud to 

disinberit him tor bis religion, is not only tu act 
according to the popish principles, but to give 
- cause for a war with all the catholic princes in 
; Europe ; and that must occasion a standing 
| Army, from whom there will be more danger of 
- popery and arbitrary government, than from a 
~Popish Successor, or a popish king, Sir, it is 
very agreeable to the weight of the matter, and 
; the usual proceedings of this house, that this 
_ business should be fully debated ; and there- 
‘fore I humbly move you it may be in a com- 
| mittee. 
| Sir Rd. Graham made a long discourse, 
'shewing the dangers and miscrics of a civil 
| war, by a large account of those between York 
and Lancaster: That this Bill, if it should pass, 
would lay a foundation for such another ; 
| That it would not be binding e:ther to Scotland 
ov Ireland, and so consequently occasion a di- 
vision between the three kinydums, which had 
formerly been the occasion of wars and mise- 
ries, as well as our own divisions amongst our- 
selves. He then gave an historical account, to 
make out how fatal divisions had proved to 
other nations, and instanced 1p Theodosius, and 
others. That he thought it absolutely neces- 
sary, (if this Bill must be brought in,)to prevent 
a civil war, that the Successor should be nam- 
ed; which would nced a great deal of conside- 
ration; and if to debate business of smaller 
importance, it is usual for the house to resolve 
itself into a committee, how could it be an- 
swered, that it should vot be done in a business 
of so great importance, that so expedients 
miglit be offered and debated, with more free- 
dom and satisfaction than it was possible they 
could be inthe house. 

Sir Wm, Pulteney. Sir, T am of opinion, 
that expedients in politics are like mountebank- 
tricks in physic; as the one does seldom good 
to bodies natural, so not the other to bodies 
politic. Government is a weighty thing, and 
cannot be supported nor preserved but by such 
pillars as have neither flaws nor cracks, and 
placed on a sure foundation. And I am afraid, 
that all expedients will be found to have far 
different qualifications. I cannot foresee how 
the excluding of one person, who hath a right 
to the Succession depending upon contingen- 
cies upon such an account as this, should occas 
sion a civil war; but rather do think there is a 
great deal more danger, not only of a civil 
war, but of our religion and liberty too, if we 
should not do it, and so have a popish king. 
For I do believe, that such a king would sooa 
have a popish council, For if there be 11 to 7 
now for the interest of a Popish Successor, 
what may you not expect when you have a popish 
king? And should you not then soon have 
popish judges, justices, deputy-lieutenants, 
commanders at sea and land; nay, and popish 
bishops too. For if there be none put into 
those places now, that are for acting against 
a Popish Successor, wel} may we expect that 
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none shall be put in then, but what are fora 

opish king. And theretore I am astonished 
3 hear any man, that pretends to be a Pro- 
testant, argue, that in such a case we need not 
fear Popery ; for it is indeed to argue for Po- 
pery, and must proceed from an opimion that 
the Protestant Interest is very low, and not able 
to bear up any longer against popery, or clse 
that Protestants are credulous and inconside- 
rate, and may be brought to destroy themselves 
with their own bands. Must our religion and 
liberty have no security but what depends on 
the virtues and goodness of a prince, who will 
be in subjection to the Pope, and probably in- 
fluenced by none but jesuits and such crea- 
tures? Will it seem strange that such a prince 
should compose his privy council of persons 
inclined to that religion; or that he should 
employ none others as judges, justices, sheriffs, 
or commanders in any place of trust either at 
land or sea? And can we think that by the 
many endeavours which will be used, that the 
eommon people will not be debanched, and 
either be misled, or made indifferent, in a little 
while? Ys it not in the power of the king to 
nominate his counsellors, judges, sheritts, com- 
manders at sea and land? And can it he 
imagined, that he will not take care to nomi- 
nate such as shall be for his turn? Certainly, 
Sir, no man can imagine that the Protestant re- 
ligion can long be preserved under such a king, 
but such as cannot or will not see at a dis- 
tance, what a change such a scheme of govern- 
ment would soon produce, and how likely it is 
that it will be set up and practised, if ever we 
should have a Popish king. And as I do think 
that our religion never can be secured without 
this Bill, so I do not fear that it will occasion 
any civil war, or any division between this king- 
dom, Scotland or Ireland; but rather, I be- 
lieve it will be a means to reconeile the Pro- 
testant interest, and to settle the government 
upon such a bottom as will prove invincible. 
In Scotland the major part of the people hate 
Popery as well as we, and so do the Protes- 
tants in Ireland; and therefore certainly it will 
be their interests to join with us against a com- 
mon enemy, and not to divide. And wheseas 
it hath been suggested, that this Bill will engage 
us in a war against all Catholic princes, I look 
upon it as a bugbear, and do believe that we 
shall gain many triends by being settled, as we 
may by having this Bill; because then we may 
be formidable to our enemies, and serviceable 
to our allics; but never without it. And, sir, 
this is not to disinherit a man for his religion, 
but because he hath rendered himself uncapa- 
ble to govern us, according to our laws, which, 
whether it proceed from his religion, or any 
thing else, is all one to us. His being uncapa- 
ble, is the ground for our proceedings, having 
no other way to preserve ourselves. Upon the 
whole matter, I do conclude, that a Popish 
King and a Protestant religion are irrecon- 
cilable, and have no reason to fear a civil war, 
go long as we have a law fur our defence, and 
@ Protestant king to head us; which we cannot 
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expect without passing some such Bill as this 
under debate. 

Mr. Daniel Finch. Sir, the business you are 
debating is of so high a nature, that I cannot 
tell how to speak to it, without fear and trem- 
bling. To go about to alter the Succession of 
the crown, must be of great concernment to 
all Englishmen, and therefore ought to be con- 
sidered with a great deal of deliberation, for 
which the justice, prudence and usage of this 
house calls aloud, there never having been any 
business debated in this house, in which so 
much care was required. Sir, I am unsatished 
with myself, how we can in justice pass any 
such Bill as is proposed; for I never heard of 
any law, which made an opinion in religion a 
cause to be dispossessed of right: in former 
times it was not so, though there were princes 
and emperors that were apostates. And 
queen Flizabeth would not allow of putting 
any such thing in practice, but rather chose 
to proceed against Mary. queen of Scots, 
according to the settled laws of the nation. 
This nation hath been ‘so unfortunate as to 
cut off one king already, let us have a care 
how we cut off the right of another. There 1s 
n possibility that the duke may return to the 
Protestant religion, Jet us not exclude him 
from such temptations as may be convenient 
to reduce him. But, whatever should be your 
resolution at last, I humbly,conceive there can 
be no reason given, why a basiness of this 
weight should not be debated in a committee, 
before you vote the bringing in of the Bill, that 
so the validity’of such other expedients as may 
be proposed, may be examined, and the rea- 
sons for and against this Bill be digested as 
they ought to be. How shall we otherwise an- 
swer it to his majesty, who hath offered you 
every thing but this? If there were a mouon 
made for a Bill to give Money, would it not 
probably be debated in acommittee? By this 
bill we are going to give away the right of a 
crown, which I take to be more than Money ; 
and therefore, I humbly move you that it may 
be farther debated in a committee. 

Mr. Hugh Boscawen. Mr. Speaker, Have 
not the Papists always proceeded against the 
Protestants with a barbarity surmounting the — 
worst of heathens? And must we be so mighty 
careful how we proceed to hinder them from 
ruling over us, as that we must stumble at 
every straw, and be afraid of every bush? A 
man that is in an house that is on fire, will leap 
out at a window, rather than be burnt. I do 
admire how any person, that doth know with 
what treachery and inhumanity the Papists be- 
haved themselrcs in the massacres of Piedmont, 
Paris, and Ireland; their cruelties in qoeen 
Mary’s days, lately on sir E. Godfrey, and 
what they had designed against the king, and 
al] of us. can offer any thing to delay, much 
more to hinder what is so precisely necessary 
for the good of the king and kingdom; espe- 
cially seeing in this we shall do nothing, but 
what may be justified by many laws and pre- 
cedents, And if there were none, of which I 
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know there are a great many that are liable to 
no objection ; yet I take it, that the law of na- 
ture and self-preservation would afford us suffi- 
cient arguments, I think the sun is not more 
visible at noon-day, than that the Papists have 
a design to extirpate our religion; and that 
they have done great things in order thereto, 
even now while we live undcr the government 
of a Protestant king, by some invisible power 
that hath strangely acted its part in favour of 
that interest, in all eur councils and résolutions 
in affairs of greatest importance; and it is as 
plain that this is so, because there is a Popish 
Successor; and that their interest will never 
decline as long as there is such a successor, 
and the hope of a Popish king. And now, 
that by the watchtul providence of God, these 
things have been nade so plain to us; is it not 
strange, that any man should go about to per- 
suade us to be so neglectful and inconsiderate, 
@s to sit still and look on, while the Papists are 
putting their chains about our arms, and ropes 
about our necks? Which must be the conse- 
quence of permitting a Popish king to as- 
cend the throne; against which there can 
be no law to secure us but this. In Edw. 
vi.th’s and queen Mary’s, and Elizabeth’s days, 
was not the religion of the prince the reli- 
gion of the nation? Did not most of the 
privy counsellors, and great ministers of state, 
and some bishops too, change with the 
times? Is it not customary for great men to 
insinuate and flatter their princes, by being 
of their religion? On what must we ground 
our hopes of security,in such a case? On 
nothing, sir, but on a civil war, which such a 
prince must certainly occasion. But I do not 
fear it from this Bill, but rather think it the only 
way to prevent it; not doubting but that there 
will be people enough that will give obedience 


. to it, sufficient to execute the law on such as 


may be refractory, if any, which can only be 
Papists, and such as may be Popishly affected ; 
the objections as to a civil war, and disobedi- 
ence to this law, may as well be made against 
any other severe Jaw that we may attempt to 
make against Papists: and must we therefore 
let them all alone? I hope we shall nut be so 
inconsiderate ; but as we have discovered that 
their weapons are near our throats, so we shall 
not acquiesce in any thing less than what em 
secure us; that so, if possible, we may not fall 
into the hands of such a bloody, merciless peo- 
ple; which must infallibly be the consequence 
of having a Popish king. 

Mr. John Trenchard. Mr, Speaker, have 
Not popish kings, as well in other countries as 
here, always brought in # popish religion? and 
have we any reason to suppose the like will 
not happen here, if ever we should have a king 
of that religion? Have we not undeniable proof, 
that the great thing designed, by endeavouring 
@ a popish king, is the rooting heresy out of 
these three nations? And are not Rome and 
France engaged to give their assistance therein, 
as well as the great parties at home, not only 
ef professed papists, but of some who profess 
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themselves protestants, but are*so but in mas- 

querade ? And do they not say, that they have 
so clenched and riveted their interest, as that 

God nor man cannot prevent their accomplish- 

ing their design ? And shall we be so indiscreet 

as to let it creep on thus upon us, and not en- 

deavour to remedy ourselves? Let it never be 

said of this house of commons, that they were 

so stupified or negligent of their duty to their 

country, or so indifferent in their religion, or 

preservation of their liberties, as to forget so. 
great aconcern. If, when we have dune what 

we can, we should be conquered by force, or 

deceived by such little arts and tricks as may 

be used, a patient submission to God’s provi- 

dence must follow. But to be the occasion of 
our own destruction, by being supine and in- 

considerate, will never be answered to pos- 

terity. 

Resolved, “ That a Bill be brought in, to 
disable the duke of York to inhegit the im- 
perial Crown of the Realm.” 

Nov. 4. The said Bill was read the first 
time. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins.* I have spent much 
of my time in studying the laws of this land ; 
and I pretend to know something of the laws 
of foreign countries: and, I have upon this 
occasion well-considered of them; but cannot 
find how we can justify the passing of this Bill, 
rather much againstit, 1. I think it is cone 
trary to natural justice, that we should pro- 
ceed to condemnation, not only befere con- 
viction, but before we have heard the party, 
or examined any witnesses about him; I am 
sure, none in his defence. And to do this, 
by making a new law on purpose, when you 
have old laws in being, that have appointed a 
punishment to his crime, I humbly conceive, is 
very severe; and contrary to the usual pro- 
ceedings of this house, and the birthright of 
every Englishman. 2. I think it is contrary 
to the principles of our religion, that we should 
dispossess a man of his right, because he dif- 
fers in point of faith. For it is not agreed by 
all, that dominion is founded in grace. For 
my part, I think there is more of popery in 
this Bill, than there can possibly be in the 
nation without it; for none but papists, and 
Fifth-monarchy-men, did ever go about to dis- 
inherit men for their religion. 3. I am of opi- 
nion, that the kings of England have their nght 
from God alone; and that no power on earth 
can deprive them of it. And I hope this 
house will not attempt to do any thing, which 
is so precisely contrary, not only to the law of 
ac a ES ETT OT, 


® & Jenkins, now made Secretary of State 
in Coventry’s place, was the chief manager 
for the court. He was suspected of leaning to 
popery, though very unjustly; but he was set 
on every punctilio of the Church of England 
to superstition, and was a great assertor of the 
Divine Right of monarchy, and was for carry- 
ing the Prerogative high. All his speeches 
and arguments against the Exclusion cre 
heard with indignation.” Burnet. 
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God, but the law of the land too. For if this 
Bill should pass, it would change the essence 
ot the monarchy, and make the crown elective. 
For, by the same reason that this parllamenut 
may disinherit this prince, for his religion, 
other parhaments may disinherit another, upon 
some other pretence which they may suggest ; 
and so consequently, by such exclusions, clect 
whow they please. 4. It is against the oath 
of allegiance, taken in its own sense, without 
jesuitical evasions. For by binding all persons 
to the king, his heirs and successors, the duke, 
as presumptive heir, must be understood. And 
I am of opinion, it cannot be dispensed withal. 
Sir, I will be very cautious how I dispute the 
power of parliaments, I know the legislative 

ower is very great, and it ought to be so. 
Bat yet I am of opinion, that parliaments can- 
not disinherit the heir of the crown ; and that 
it such an Act should pass, it would be invalid 
in itself. And therefore [ hope jt will not 
seem strange, that I should offer my judgment 
against this Bill, while it is in debate ; in which 
I think I do that which is my duty, as a mem- 
ber of this house. Henry iv.th of France was 
a protestant, his people must Papists, who used 
soine endeavours to prevent his coming to the 
crown; but when they found they were not 
like to pertect thetr design, without occasion 
ing acivil war, they desisted ; concluding, that 
a civil war would probably bring on them 
more misery than a king of a ditferent religion, 
and therefore submitted. Sir, | hope, we shall 
Not permit our passion to guide us instead of 
reason ; and theretore 1 bumbly move you to 
throw out the Bill. 

Mr. Ralph Montagu. Sir, the hon. mem- 
ber may understand very much of the laws of 
other countries, and foreizn affairs; but [ am 
apt to think, not much of the laws of this na- 
tion ; or else he would not argue, that this is a 
popish Bill, when it is the only thing that can 
save his king, the kingdom, and the Protestant 
Religion; which I hope will never come to 
chat extremity, as to nced any thing that is 
popish to save it. For my part, I am so far 
from thinking that this Bill is so unreasonable 
as hatch been argued, that I think this house of 
commons will get as much credit by passing of 
this Bill, as that in 1660 did, by passing that 
which bronglit home the king. Four as the one 
restored him; su the other may preserve him, 
and nothing less, ; 

Mr. John Hampden, Sir, I do not under- 
stand how it can be construed, because we go 
about to disinherit the duke, that therefore it 
trust be tor his religion. For my part, I do 
approve of the Bill; but it is because the opi- 
nions and principles of the Papists tend to the 


alteration of the government and religion of. 


this nation: and the introducing, instead there- 
of, of superstition and idolatry, and a foreign, 
arbitrary power: If it were not for that, | am 
apt to think, the duke’s being a Papist would 
not be thought a sufficient cause for this house 
to spend time about this Bill. And I cannot 
ace the danger of reducing the government to 
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be elective by it; for why should we presume 
that any thing but the like cause should have 
the jike effect ? Thuugh the Succession of the 
crown hath been formerly often changed by 
acts ol parliament, yet litherto it hath not made 
the crown elective; and why must we fear it 
now? Neithercan [ apprebend, that the pass- 
ing of this Bull is contrary to natural justice : 
because we have not heard what the duke hath 
to say for himself. The precedents that might 
be offered to make out, that the parliaments 
have, when they thought good, condemned 
persons by bill, are numerous, and without any 
hearing too. Butif there were none, to doubt 
the power of the legislative authority of the 
nation ia that or any other case, is to suppose 
such a weakness in our government, so incon- 
sistent with the prudence of our ancesturs, and 
common reason, as cannot well be imagined. 
And I do not think we are about going to do 
any such strange thing neither, but what would 
be done in other countries upon the like oc- 
casion; but do believe, that if the dauphin of 
France, or the intant of Spain, were Protes- 
tants, and had, for nearly twenty yeurs, to- 
gether endeavoured the setting up of another 
interest and religion, contrary to the interest 
of those kings and the catholic religion; 
especially if such endeavours had been ac- 
companied with such success as here, and 
those nations had been so often, by such 
means, reduced so near to ruin, as we have 
been, by divisions, tolerations, burnings, plots, 
and sham-plots at hume, and by wars and 
foreign alliances, over-ruled in their favour 
abroad ; but that they would have been more 
impatient than we have been for this remedy. 
And for my own part, I cannot but admire 
more at the long delay there bath been, in 
seeking out a remedy against this great evil, 
than at our offering at this Bill. For notwith- 
standing what hath been said, I cannot think 
our danger so remote or uncertain, assome would 
suppose it. Can the king be safe, as long as 
the Papists know that there is nothing but bis 
life stands in their way, of having a king to 
their mind? Which is the only thing they 
want, to go on with their designs and to ac- 
complish their expectations. Will it then be 
an easy thing to withstand such an enraged, 
barbarous people? The more false and un- 
reasonable their religion is, the more cruelty will 
he necessary toestablish it, Can it be imagined 
we shall not pay severely, for having shed so 
much blood of their martyrs, as they call them, 
and for having enjoyed their Holy-church-land 
so long? Or that they will not do all that they 
shall think necessary, to secure an entire and 
quict possesion to themselves? For my own 
part, I cannot imagine that the pride of those 
Church-men will be satisfied with any thing 
less, than an utter ruin and extirpation of us 
and our posterities. And I think that nothing 
can save us but this Exclusion Bill. 

Resolved, “ That the said Bill be read a 2d 
time on the 6th inst.” 

Nov. 6. The Bill was read a 2d tine. 
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Sir Rd. Temple made several objections | try.—As to the duke’s right to the crown, I 
avainst the tenor of the Bill, as not answer- | wish it were clearly known what sort of right it 


ing the intention of the house; shewing how 
(if not altered) it would occasion an inter-reg- 
num; and that the Clause tor limiting the Ex- 
clusion to the person of the duke only, was not 
well drawn. 

Sir Leojine Jenkins. 10 my humble opinion, 
the body and whole tenor of this Bill carries 
with it a great reflection on the whole English 
nation. For to suppose that one person is 
able to turn us about to Popery, is to sup- 
pose that we are either very imprudent, or 
irresolute, or that we have no great love to, 
but are rather very indifferent tn our reli- 
gion. And ifwe may thus disinherit the pre- 
sumptive heir, not only the roval family, 
but the whole nation, will be subject, by such 
a precedent, to many inconveniencies, For 
by the same reasons the hke may be done 
hereafter upon any other pretence. For, sir, 
though we gees that this house is composed of 
persons that have a great veneration for the 
royal family; yet we know not what may hap- 
pen hereatter: but, if some such Bill as this 
must pass, [ humbly conceive there is a great 
necessity of naming a Successor, and not leave 
thac in dispute, lest an inter-regnum, or civil 
war, happen thereupon, 

Mr. Henry Booth. Iwish I could have 
been silent, and I wish there had not been an 
occasion for this day’s debate : but since we 
are brought into this condition, it behoves every 
man to put it to his shoulders tg support this 
tottering nation: and in this matter that is 
now betore us, we ought to consider very well, 
for a great deal depends upon it, and therefore 
] hope that every gentleman will speak and 
vote as God shall put itinto bis heart, without 
any prejudice or prepossession. A Bill to ex- 
clude ail Papists trom the crown will produce 
a great many inconveniencies on both hands, 
because his r. h. being a Papist, it will set him 
aside: theretore we are to consjder which is 
the lesser evil, and to chuse that. If the duke 
be excluded, you are told how unjust it is to 
take away Ins right trom him: that the crown 
is his inheritance it he survive the king, and 
-besides you provoke him and all the Papists 
in England to rise and cut our throats.—On 
the other hand, it is in plain, that when we 
shall have a Popist king, our religion and laws 
are not secure one moment, but are in con- 
tinual danger. So that the case in short is 
this: Whether we shall sit still and put it to 
the venture of having a Popish Successor, then 
we must either submit our heads to the block, 
or fight aud be rebels: or else to have a law 
that will justify us in the defending our religion 
and laws: in plain English, whether we would 
fight for or against the law, I think I have put 
it right; and now let every man make his 
Choice, that loves either his God or his coun- 

* Afterwards earl of Warrington. The 
Speeches of this gentleman are taken from his 
Works, which were published in 1694. 


is he claims, and whence he derives it: he is 
not heir apparent, neither do I think that our 
law knows any such thing as an heir to the 
crown, but only as a Successor: and therefore 
the duke, nor any other whatever, can pretend 
the sane ttle to the crown, as the son of a sub- 
ject can to his father’s estate after his decease ; 
for with subjects they do not succeed but 
inherit. It is not so as to the crown, for there 
they succeed : and itis from a not rightly con- 
sidering the word Heir, as it is a synonymous 
term with that of Successor, that has made so 
many to he deceived in the duke’s title to the 
crown: for this word Heir to the Crown was 
not heard of tll arbitrary power began to put 
forth. Before Wm. the Conqueror’s time it 
would have been a senseless word, when the 
people set up and pulled down as they saw 
cause: and tul quecn Eliz. it was not much in 
fashion, when the crown was so frequently set- 
tled by act of parliament, and the next of blood 
so often set aside; when the son seldom tol- 
lowed his father into the throne, but either by 
election in the life-time of his tather, or else by 
act of parliament. So that to make the duke 
either heir apparent or presumptive to the 
crown, it must be proved either by the consti- 
tution of the government, or by some law or act 
of parliament. Ifthereture he hasa tide to 
the crown, it is necessary to know what it is, 
and whence he has it; but if he has none, it 
is not unjust to pass the Bill, or any other where 
he shall be particularly named ; but I will say 
no more ot this, lest L may seem to be against 
kingly goverumeat, which I am not.—lIf the 
duke be excluded because he is a Papist, vet it 
Is no justice: why will he be of that religion 
that the law endeavours to suppress? The sub- 
jects who are of that religion torteit two parts 
in three of their estates, and shall any subject 
by reason of his quality be exempted from the 
law? [hope not; besides, if a subject forfeit 
two parts, it is reasonable that the next of 
blood, or any that is of that religion, should be 
excluded from the crown: because the law has 
prohibited all Papists from having any Othce 
civil or military, because their principles are 
inconsistent with the government ; and then 
how preposterous would it be to make him the 
Head of the Church, and the Preserver of our 
Laws and Liberucs, whose Religion obliges 
him to ruin and destroy both? So that if the 
duke had not by his practices given us just 
causes to except against him, yet barely as he 
is a Papist he ought to be excluded : but when 
it 1s considered that he has held a correspon- 
dency with the Pope and the French king, to. 
subvert our religion and laws, what protection 
can we expect from him if he be king? Itisa 
senseless thing to imagine, that he will not dis- 
turb us in our religion and laws, seeing whilst 
he is a subject he is practising to destroy us_ 
and them: therefore tor my part, I think we 

betray both our religion and laws if we do not 
pass this Bill.—There is one opinion which 
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prevails much in the world, which as it is false, 
so it does a great deal of burt, and that is this; 
that every government in the world was con- 
stituted by God himself: but that cannot be 
so ; for it would follow, that God is unjust, 
which be cannot be. There neither is nor was 
any government of that sort but only that of 
the Jcws ; the rest of the world were left to 
themselves, to frame such a government as 
guited best their inclinations, and to make 
such rules and laws as they could best obey 
and be governed by.—Ours is compounded of 
an absolute Monarchy and a Commonwealth, 
and the original of it we have from the Saxons: 
but be it what it will, or whence it will, it is 
without question that the first original of our 
kings was, that the people found it for their 
advantage to set one over them, because of his 
wisdom, valour, and justice, and therefore they 
gave him several prerogatives above the rest of 
the people, that he might be the better able to 
govern and defend them : for there is none of 
the king’s prerogatives, but are for the good of 
the nation if rightly emploved. But it will be 
a strange conclusion to suppose, that the peo- 
ple obliged themselves to submit to the pos- 
terity of that man whom they first chose for 
their king because of his extraordinary endow- 
ments, let chem be what they would, and never 
so unfit for the government : for the next of 
blood may be incapable of governing in several 
respects ; suppose a fool or lunatic ; by his 
principles, if he aim at arbitrary power; by 
his religion, if he be a Papist or a Heathen ; 
or by his practices, before he comes to the 
crown, to destroy the religion and government 
by law established.— Now this I do not say, to 
argue that the election of the king is in the 
people, though, I think, much might be said in 
that ease, neither is it now the question; but 
that which I spcak for is, to prove that the next 
of blood has not so absolute an inherent right 
to the crown, but that he may for the good of 
tbe nation be set aside.—There is yet another 
inconvenience to allow the next of blood to 
have so absolute a right to the crown, because 
the possession of the cruwn takes away all dis- 
abilities, but only such as are by act of par- 
liament ; which being so, every king must 
thank his successor for every moment that he 
lives; if be kill him bimself, he cannot be ques- 
tioned for it, because as soon as the one is dead 
the otber is king, for here the king never dies. 
—lIf therefore the next of blood has so abso- 
lute a right, the king is very unsafe: for though 
the duke be not inclined to shorten bis bro- 
_ ther’s days, nay though he be averse to it, yet 
in obedience to the Pope and his Priests, it 
must be done either by himself or some other 
hand, and then bow Jong may we expect his 


majesty’s life ?—If kings were good men, an ab- 


solute monarchy were the best government ; 
but we see that they are subject to the same 
infirmities with other men, and therefore it is 
necessary to bound their power: and by reason 
that they are flesh and blood, and the nation is 

90 apt to be bad by their example, I belicve 
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was that wherefore God was averse to let the 
Jews have aking; till they had kings, they 
never revolted so wholly from him : when their 
kings were good, they were obedient to him; 
but when they were idolatrous, then the people 
went mad of idols. I hope it is no regis ad 
exemplum that makes our nation so lewd and 
wicked at this day. 

Sir Henry Ford. The king told us, in hp 
Speech, ‘ That the eyes of all Europe were 
upon us.” This Bill is a thing of the greatest 
consequence. If you make a law, who shall 
not succeed to the crown, the regular way is 
next to declare who shall. I shall never think 
that dominion is founded in grace, or nature, 
but from a power ordained you know by whom: 
‘by me kings reign.’ They say, no man is 
born witb a crown on his head, or a saddle oa 
his back. The end of this Bill is great, and I 
hope you will come to it by Jawful means. I 
am as fond, as any man, of the Protestant 
religion; but I offer to your consideration, 
how far the legality of this Bill will be 

Sir Wm. Hickman. Here is nothing in the 
Bill that the crown mey devolve to the next 
successor. Suppose that two Protestants lay 
claim to the crown ; if they divide, they may 
let in Popery at the end of it. Princes often 
leave those things doubtful, but parliaments 
should leave them plain. I would have it left 
to the next right heir in succession. 

Sir Nich. Carew. T would add a Clause to 
the Bill, to exclude all other Popish Successors. 

Sir Iho. Jee. Perhaps there may rise a 
dificulty, who is a Popish Successor? Who 
must judge that ? : 

Mr. Harbord. I have a great mind that 
this Bill should pass, and I approve of gentle- 
meu’s zeal for future security. I would have it 
provided in the Bill, ‘ That no king shall marry 
a Popish queen,’ if we be so happy that this 
Bill should pass. : It is from thence all our mi- 
series come. I have been told, that we owe 
our misfortunes, of the duke’s being perverted, 
to bis mother; from her we derive that wound. 
If this Bill should exclude the duke’s children 
from the crown, that are Protestant, I am 
against it ; it is unjust. 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. Nothing is more na- 
tural, than in this Bill to declare a Successor. 
When you take off this prince from the sac- 
cession, the danger is great, and much more 
without this clause of declaring who 1s to be the. 
successor. 

Col. Birch. Consider what we are doing ; 
not only securing the Protestant Religion, but 
the king’s life, and, I hope, long life; aad tilt 
this Bill pass, it is the interest of every Papist 
to do, what I hope God will never permit. I 
remember the answer queen Eliz. gave the 
parliament, when they pressed her to declare 
her Successor ;* a thing I would by n0 means 
have done at this time. 

Mr. Daniel Finch. The excluding the duke 
ee nen 

* Viz. “ That the naming her Successor, 
would be Gigging a grave for ber.” 

a 
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will not give a right to the next heir, to take 
possession of the crown while the dake is liv- 
ing; and therefore unless you name a succes- 
sor, it will either prove ineffectual, or cause a 
great disturbauce in the nation, by an inter- 
regnum. And, sir, as this part of the Bill is 
too weak, so the other is too strong: for, as it 
is nuw penned, it may probably exclude all the 
duke’s children, at leastwise leave it so, as that 
it may prove a great question, which I suppose 
you do not intend. 

Col. Titus. Sir, I do not see how you can 
name a Successor, unless you can in the same 
act prohibit the queen from having of children, 
the king from marrying again, the duke from 
having sons, which would not be more pre- 
posterous, than the many provisos which other- 
wise the act would require, to secure such issue 
their right; which would probably make the 
remedy worse than the disease. And I think, 
sir, that in a case of this importance, you will 
be careful how you make laws, that shall be 
liable to so many difficulties and disputes. 
And therefore you had better rely on the old 
laws you have, than make new ones to perplex 
thecase. And I do not sec how the excluding of 
the duke only can any way mfect the right 
which his children may have to the succession. 
And therefore I think there is no need of nam- 
ing a Saccessor. 

Sir Robert Howard. Sir, I tretnble to hear 
so much discourse about the king’s death, and 
Naming him a successor; certainly the like was 
never known in any former age, but rather it 
was looked on as so dangerous a thing to be 
discoursed of, as that none durst attempt it, 
whatever the occasion were. Queen Eliz. con- 
cluded, that the naming a Successor to the 
crown, would be digging a grave for her; and 
therefore I. hope we shall never go so far as to 
put it into an act. I am for shewing a great 
respect for the duke, and his children; but I 
think we are first bound in duty to the king; 
and therefore ought first to shew our respects 
to him. Some persons, in my poor opinion, 
have shewed s0 much zeal for the duke’s in- 
terest, that I am afraid they have forgot their 

allegiance to the king. Can he ever be safe, 
ns long as it is the interest of every Papist in 
England to kill him? Which it will be, as long 
as there is hopes of a Papist to succeed to the 
throne, 

Resolved, “ That the Bill be committed to a 
committee of the whole house: That it be an 

Mstruction to the said Committee, that the 
Exclusion in the said Bill do extend to the 
poten of James duke of York only: That this 

ouse do resolve into a committee of the whole 
house on the 8th inst.” 

Nov.8. The house resolved into a committee 
of the whole house, to proceed in the consi- 
deration of the Bill, to disable James duke of 
York, to inherit the Imperial Crowns of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, and the Dominions and Ter- 
Fitories thereanto belonging; and after many de- 
bates about several Amendments, and Clauses 


to be added, the Bill was agreed, and repotted 
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to the house.—Resolved, “ That the said Bill, 
with the several Clauses and Amendments, be 
engrossed.” : 

Message from the King relating to the Ere 
clusion Bill.| Nov. 10. His majesty’s Mes 
sage to the house was read. 

‘* His majesty desires this house, as well for 
the satisfaction of his people, as of himself, to 
expedite such matters as are depending before 
them, relating to Popery and the Plot; and 
would have them rest assured, that all Reme- 
dies they can tender to his majesty, conducing 
to these ends, shall be very acceptable to bim, 
provided they be such as may consist with pre~ 
serving the Succession of the Crown in its legal 
course of descent.” 

Debate thereon.| Mr. Boscawen. Sir, I 
look on all his majesty’s Speeches to parlia- 
ments, and Messages to this house, to be acts 
of state, and the results of serious councils ; 
and therefore the more deserving our consi- 
deration : but also I think we may in some res 
spects look on them as we do on letters patent, 
or other grants in the king’s name ; if in them 
there be any thing against law, the lawyer or 
officer that drew them is answernble for it. So 
if his Speeches be the product of council, if 
there be any mistake in them, it must be im- 
puted to the council, and we may and ought to 
conclude the king never said it, for he can do 
no wrong. [ cannot, sir, but much admire 
what neylect of ours, as to P and the 
Plot, hath occasioned this message. Hath not 
most of our time been spent about examination 
of witnesses about the Plot, and in making in- 
spections into the proceedings of the last parlia- 
ments ns to their transactions about it, that so 
we inay proceed upon such grounds as we ought? 
Hath there any day past, in which we have 
not done something as to the Plot and Popery, 
besides what we have done about the duke’s 
Bill? Which alone is sufficient proof of our en- 
deavours to discover the Plot and Popery, be- 
cause it plainly appears that all the Plot cen- 
ters in him, and that we can never prevent 
Popery, but by preventing that power to rule, 
which is derived from a Popish Successor, and 
the having ef a Popish king. It is true, we 
have spent some time also, in asserting the 
night of the people to petition the king for par- 
liaments, or other grievances; but I do not 
take that to be so remote to this affair; for 
can the Plot ever be searched to the bottom, 
or Popery prevented, as our case stands, but 
by parliaments’? And seeing there were so 
many prorogations of this parhament, when 
there were occasions so urgent for their sitting, 
in order to search the Plot to the bottom, and 
to make laws against Popery, have we not great 
reason to believe, that it was from that party 
that such strange endeavours were used to 
prevent the meeting of parliaments, from whom 
they know nothing but ruin can attend them ? 
Do we not see, by Coleman’s Lettcrs, what 
contrivances they always had for to manage 
the meetings, sittings, ee and disso- 
lations of parliaments? And why should we 
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not believe they exercise the same arts still? 
Seeing it 1s plain that the dissolutions of the 
last two parliaments, and many prorogations of 
this, did not proceed from any Protestant in- 
terest; and therefore well may we conclude 
from whom, And fur the same reason that 
they fear parliaments, have not the people 
reason to be tond of them, being the only legal 
way to pedress Grievances? And could we 
have auswered the neglecting of the asserting 
our rights in that particular? Sir, I think that, 
next to the duke’s Bill, the asserting of the 
People’s Rizht to petition, is the most neces- 
sarv aflair we could have spent our time about, 
in order to bave the Plot examined to the bot- 
tom, by conveying to his majesty the desires of 
his people, to have parliaments sit in order 
thereto. And therefore I am jealous that the 
Advice given for this Message, doth proceed 
rather from a fear that we are doing too much, 
than from our doing too little against Popery. 
However, sir, seeing the Message comes in his 
majesty’s naine, let us, according to our duty, 
give all the compliance we can to it ; and there- 
fore I humbly move you, that a Messave be 
sent to the lords, to desire them to appointa 
day for the ‘Trial of William vise. Stafford. 
Mr. John Hampden. Sir, 1 cannot but ob- 
serve, that his majesty in his Speech made to 
us at the opening of this session, recommended 
to us the Examination of the Plot, and the 
making laws for the security of the Protestant 
religion, which is not yet above 20 days ago. 
And therefore it is very strange, in my opinion, 
that we should so soon receive another Mes- 
sage to the same purpose, especially consider- 
ing how we have spent our time ever since our 
meeting, in that which we have reason to think 
tends as much to the preventing of Popery, as 
any thing we could invent. The truth is, sir, 
I am fully persuaded, that the advice for this 
Message proceeds trom the same men that ad- 
vised the Dissolution of the two last parhia- 
ments, and the many prorogations of this; for 
though it may look like a contradiction, that 
voing fast or guing slow should tend to one aud 
the same end, yet it doth so in this case: for 
by the dissolutions of those parliaments, and 
many prorogations of this, time was gotten 
for the disheartening of some witnesses, and 
tampering with others, and the death of the 
most material one ; and now, by pressing upon 
this parliament to make great haste, other wit- 
nesses may be prevented from coming in, for 
which his maj. hath declared he will give two 
months time by his proclamation. So that it 
plainly appears, that the farther Examination 
of the Plot must be prevented some way, if 
they can do it; and that rather than fail, your 
endeavours to go to the bottom of the Plot 
shall be turned upon you, and made use of to 
their advantage. Sir, we are under great dif- 
ficulties, and therefore we must be carctul what 
wedo. By the contents of this Messave we 
may plainly see, that our enemies are at work 
to represent our proceedings ill to the king, that 
so if possible there may be some plausible pre- 
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tence found out that may serve to gull the peo- 
ple, if they should procure a Dissolution, Bat 
{ hope his maj. will not hearken to such advice; 
in order to prevent it, let us, until we have an 
Opportunity to express our duty to hin by 
actions, do it by words, to satisfy bim, that we 
have spent most of our time ja examining the 
Plot, and in contriving how to secure his per 
son and government against the dangers aris- 
ing from Popery; and to assure him, that we 
will lose no time till we have done what lies in 
our power in order thereto; and that we may 
withal give some farther instance of our en- 
deavours, let us vote that we will immediately 
proceed to the Trial of lurd Stafford. 

Mr. Harbord. Sir, I aim well content to un- 
derstand that part of the Speech, which re- 
commends to us a speedy examination of the 
Plot, to proceed trom his majesty’s guodness, 
on a supposition that he is now more sensible 
than ever of the danger his person and go- 
vernment 13 in by papists. And I hope itis 
trom that, and not trom any other reason, that 
he hath been pleased ta send us this Message 
so soon alter his Speech, notwithstanding our 
endeavours as to the Plot and Popery. But, 
sir, what I am most concerned at, 15 the lutter 
part of the speech, that about the Succession ; 
for it looks like the difficulty that was put upon 
the Israelites, of making bricks without straw. 
For seeing all the discoveries about the Plot 
make it clearly out, that it ‘all centers in the 
duke, and that all their hope is derived trom a 
Popish Successor, and expectation of a popish 
king, how can we do any thing that can be et 
fectual in pursuance of the first part of that 
proposition, without contradicting the latter, tt 
bemg inipossible to secure the protestant rek- 
gion under such limitations? However, sir, 1 
hope that none of these things will put the 
house out of that temper and moderation which 
becomes this place; tor Ll hope that at last his 
maj. will either convince us, or be advised by 
us, that so we may come to a fair understand- 
ing, and this session have a happy conclusion. 
Let us be careful notto give our enemies 20f 
Just advantage to misrepresent us: And then 
I hope all will do well at last, maugre all the 
endeavours of our back-friends. ‘I’hat we do 
vote that we will proceed to Trial of some of 
the lords, and appoint a committee to draw 
up an Address in answer to this Message, is, 1 
conceive, what is necessary at this time. _ 

(Col. Tidus. Sir, his majesty’s Message 15 ® 
tacit repreliension of this house, for not having 
donc their duty, as to the Plot and Pupery. 
And as well by this Message, as by his Speech 
at the opening of the session, he doth now seem 
much concerned, that the Examination of the 
Plot, and the securing of the nation against the 
danger of Popery, bath been so long deferred: 
for my part, i think he bath a great deal of 
reason for what he saith, and I am glad to heat 
it. For [hope he is now truly sensible what 
strange advice he followed in dissolving the 
last parliaments, and so often proroguing this; 
and that be will vow permit the parliament t 
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sit, until they have done their duty in that par- 
ticular. But, sir, though bis majesty may now 
be very sensible of the miscarriages there have 
been in the management of this business al- 
ready, yet I think we may not do ainiss (secing 
bis maj. hath given us this occasion) to parti- 
cularise to bin, how the Examination of the 
Plot, and the securing us against Popery, bath 
been prevented. Sir, was not the late Long 
Parliament, after the Plot broke out, in a fair 
way to have tried the Lords, and to have exa- 
mined the Plot to the bottom? And did not 
the dissolution of them frustrate all their pro- 
ceedings? Did not the next parliament fall 
upon the saine subject, and were they not ad- 
vanced very far towards it? And did not tlic 
prorogauon and dissolution come, and make 
all void? Hath this parliament, though called 
to meet the 17th Oct. was 12 months, ever 
sat tillnow? And have they not ever since 
their meeting employed most of their time 
about the Plot and Popery? And can there lie 
any just complaints against us? The truth is, 
sir, it is plain to me, that if this Message pro- 
ceeds from his majesty’s own judgment, as I 
hope it doth, (for how can it be presumed 
that his maj. should not see how we proceed 
against the Plot and Popery as well as every 
budy else ?), or if it proceed from such counsel, 
as do really intend we should do something 
against Popery, then we may be permitted to 
bit uo ul we have done something for the secu- 
rity of our religion, and good of our country ; 
but, on the other side, if this Message do pro- 
ceed from the same counsel that advised the 
dissolutions of the last parliaments, and many 
prorogations of this, then we may tuke it asa 
clear discovery, that there are persons at work 
to represent us ill to the king, and to find some 
such pretence for our dissolution, as may pass 
with the people ; and such I take to he 
enemies both to the king and kingdom, and 
therefore hope you will take a time to find 
them out, aud proceed against them as they 
deserve. | 

Sir Fr. Winniagton. Sir, though I know 
that we are under an obligation tram duty to 
make a good construction of all his majesty's 
Specches and Messages to this house, yet be- 
cause they generally do proceed from sume ad- 
vice and counsel taken on such occasions, 
therefore, I think, we may, without offence, 
when any thing is irreconcileable in thei, at- 
tribute it to the ministers; though all that 
which is good, and agreeable to that wisdom 
and prudence which is inherent in his majesty, 
ought to be attributed to hiinself; and, as the 
case stands with us, [ think only from bim can 
it proceed. What is said inthis Message, that 
neither his maj. nor the people can be satisfied, 
unless we expedite such mutters as relate to 
the Plot, I believe it proceeds from his majcs- 
ty’s own genius, it being so agreeable to that 
love which he hath always professed for the 
protestant religion; but that tacit imputation 
that we have neglected the Examination of 
the saa = proceedings against Popery, sp- 

Vor. UV. 
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pears to me like a kind of infatuation in those , 
ministers that advised it. For, sir, is there any 
thing more obvious, than that this parliament 
have spent most of their time in matters relat- 
ing to the Plot and Popery, and to make such 
laws as may prevent the coming in of Popery 
upon us? And did not both the last parlia- 
ments do the same, from the time the Plot 
broke out? Andit I may take the liberty to 
prophesy, I am apt to think, that the next, and 
the next, will proceed in the same steps, until 
such laws be imade as are precisely necessary 
for the hindering of Popery from coming in 
upon us: And I pray God it may nat bea 
cause why we shall have no parliaments to sit 
and act fora while. But, sir, as this is plain, 
so to our grief it is, that there are those about 
the king in great power, who are against the 
Examination of the Plot to the bottom, or mak- 
ing laws against Popery. Hath not this ap- 
peared by the great endeavours that have been 
used to stifle the Plot; the menacing and dis- 
couragiug of the true witnesses, and setting up 
and encouraging of false oncs? I mean, by 
the great power that accompanied those en- 
deavours; but above all, by the great autho-~ 
rity and interest, which that party have shewed 
in the dissolution of the last two parliaments, 
(though as to the first I heartily forgive them) 
and the many prorogations of this. And must 
they now, after they have stopped or smother- 
ed all proceeyne that tended to destroy Po- 

ery, forabove two years, find fault that we 
ave not brought all to perfection in two 
weeks? Sir, this looks like sucha profound 
piece of policy, as that of killing Justice God- 
frey. But lam not sorry that their politics 
run so low, Such a pretence as this can only 
pass with persons that have a mind to be de- 
ceived. I will never doubt the prudence of 
the major part of the nation in this particular, 
who know that the non-prosecution of the Plot 
is the great grievance which the nation groans 
under; and the making of such laws which 
may sccure us avainst Popery, the greatest 
reason why they have so Jonged for a parlia- 
ment, and adventured so much, as some did, in 
petitioning furone. And, sir, I thiuk, that ac- 
cordingly this house have not been wanting to 
do their duty therein; and therefore do. be- 
lieve that such representations to his maj. are 
made by such, as aim at the destruction of 
parhaments, and bringing in of Popery. But 
the better to prevent their taking any such ad- 
vantage for the future, I could wish that we 
inay not spend more mornings about Irish cat- 
tle, nor East-India trade, until the business of 
the Plot and Popery be more: off. our hands, 
But in order to satisty his maj. of our obedience 
to his commands, FT agree both tor the commit- 
tee, and Trial of the lord Stafford. 

An Address coted.] — Resolved, “ That a 
cominittee be appointed, to draw up an hume 
ble Address to his majesty upon the debate of 
the house, in answer to his majesty’s gracious 
Message.” 

re Trial resolced on.) Resolv- 
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ed, “ That this house will proceed in the pro- 
secution of the Lords in the Tower, and will 
forthwith begin with Wm. vise. Stafford.” 


Lhe Commons’ Address, in Answer to the 


King’s Message.] Nov. 11. Sir Wm. Jones* 
reported trom the committee appointed to draw 
uy an Address to his majesty, upon the debate 
of che house, in answer to his majesty’s graci- 
ous Message; which being read, was agreed 
to by the house, as follows : 


‘‘We your majesty’s most loyal and obe- 
dient subjects, the commons in this present 
parliament assembled, having taken into our 
most serious consideration your majesty’s gra- 
cious Message, brought unto us the 9th day of 
this inst. Nov. do with all thankfulness acknow- 
ledge your majesty’s care and goodness, in in- 
viting us to expedite such matters as are de- 
pending before us, relating to Popery and the 
And we do, in all humility, represent to 
our majesty, that we are fully convinced, that it 


Plot. 


38 highly incumbent upon us, in discharge both 


of our duty to your majesty, and of that great 
trust reposed in us by those whom we repre- 
sent, to endeavour, by the most speedy and ef- 


fectual ways, the Suppression of Popery within 


this your kingdom, and the bringing to public 


justice all such as shall be found guilty of the 
horrid and damnable Popish Plot. And though 
the time of our sitting (abating what must ne- 
cessarily be spent in the chusing and present- 
ing a Speaker, appointing grand committees, 
and in taking the oaths and tests enjoined by 
act of parliament) hath not much exceeded a 
fortnight; yet we have in this time not only 
made a considerable progress in some things 
which to us seem, and (when prescnted to yuur 
maj. in a parliamentary way) will, we trust, 
appear to your maj. to be absolutely necessar 

for the safety of your majesty’s person, the ef- 
fectual Suppression of Popery, and the security 
of the religion, lives, and estates of your ma- 
jesty’s protestant subjects: but even in rela- 
tion to the Trials of the five Lords impeached 
m parhament for the execrable Popish Plot, 
we have so far proceeded, as we doubt not 
but in a short time we shall be ready for the 
same. But we cannot (without being unfaith- 
fal to your majesty, and to our country, by 
whom we are entrusted) omit, upon this occa- 
sion, humbly to intorm your majesty, That our 
dithculties, even as to these Trials, are much 
mcreased by the evil and destructive counsels 
of those persons who advised your mujesty, 
first to the prorogation, and then to the disso- 
jution of the last parliament, at atime when 
the commons had taken great pains about, and 
were prepared for those Tyials. And by the 
like pernicious counsels of those who advised 
the many and long prorogationus of the present 


_ * # © This Address was drawn up under the 
sanction of sir Wim. Jones, who was that very 
_ day introduced into the house, as also appoint- 
ed of the Committee, and by them placed in 
the chair, out of a peculiar compliment.” 


Ralph. 
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parliament, before the same was permitted (0 
sit; whereby some of the Evidence which was 
prepared in the last parliament, may possitly 
(during so great an interval) be forgotten or 
lost; and some persons, who might probably 
have come in as witnesses, are either dead, 
have been taken off, or may have been di- 
couraged from giving their evidence. But of 
one mischievous consequence of those danger- 
ous and unhappy counsels, we are certainly 
and sadly sensible, namely, that tbe testimony 
of a material witness against every one of those 
tive Lords (and who could probably have dis- 
covered, and brought in much other evidence 
about the Plot in general, and those lords 
particular) cannot now be given viva voce; 
for as much as that witness is unfortunatels 
dead, between the calling and the sitting of 
this parliament. To prevent the like, or 
greater inconveniences for the future, we make 
it our most humble request to your most ex- 
cellent majesty, that, as you tender the safety 
of your roval person; the security of your loyal 
subjects, and the preservation of the true pro- 
testant religion, you will not suffer yourself to 
be: prevailed upon by the like counsels, to do 
any thing which may occasion, in consequence, 
(though we are assured never witb your ma- 
Jesty’s intention) either the deferring of a full 
and perfect discovery and examination of this 
most wicked and detestable Plot, or the pre- 
venting the conspirators therein from being 
brought to speedy and exemplary justice and 
punishment. And we hambly beseech your 
maj. to rest assured, (notwithstanding any sug- 
gestions which may he made by persons, who, 
for their own wicked purposes, contrive to 
create a distrust in your majesty of your people,) 
that nothing is more in the desires, and shall 
be more the endeavours of us, your faithful and 
loyal commons, than the promoting and ad- 
vancing of your majesty’s true bappiness and 
greatness.” 

Debate on the 3d Reading of the Ercluswon 
Bill.| Mr. George Vernon, Sir, I hope this 
Address will satisfy his majesty, that this boase 
hath not been negligent in the prosecution o! 
the Plot and Popery, and that it will create in 
bis majesty a good opinion of our proceedings, 
that so we may not meet with any interruptioa 
in the perfecting of those Bills which are ne- 
cessary for the good of the king and kingdom, 
and may have the glory of having been instru- 
mental in accomplishing that security which 
the nation so much desires in point of Rel 
gion, and in making his majesty’s governmem 
not only more easy to him, but so formidable, 
as that he may become a terror to his enemies, 
and in a capacity to give assistance to his 
triends both at home and abroad ; and, if 
sible, so reconcile all divisions, as that there 
may be no distinction but of Papists and Pro- 
testants, nor of that neither, if there could be 
a way found out to prevent it. For I know 
this house wants nothing but opportanity to 
express their loyalty to the king, and love to 
the Protestant Religion, and thew country; 
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but I am afraid that all our endeavours will 
prove ineffectual, unless we can remove from 
is majesty all counsellors that advise him in 
favour of the Popish interest, and such as in- 
fluence him in favour of that party. I do not 
amean little ones, but such as by experience we 
had found, have in the time of our greatest 
dauger exercised a kind of uacontrolable power. 
The Witnesses which you have heard this day 
at the bar, as to the wicked Plot of the Papists 
in Treland, aod in what a dangerous condition 
the poor Protestants are there, how excecded 
in numbers by their enemies, and deserted by 
their friends, added to the Evidence we have 
of the Plot in England, hath given to me a new 
prospect of the deplorable condition we are 
an; and therefore, although it be a little late 
in the day, seeing here is a full bouse, and of 
such persons as | believe will never think any 
thing too much, that is so necessary fur the 
good of their king aud country; I hope yoa 
will not think jt unseasonable, that I should 
snow wove you, that the ingrossed Bill, for dis- 
inheriting James duke of York, be read. 

The Bill, amended as the house had ordered, 
was then read, entitled, ‘An Act for securing 
“ of the Protestant Religion, by disabling James 
* duke of York to inherit the imperial Crown 
* of England and Ireland, and the dominions 
* and territories thereunto belonging.’ 

Sir Leoline Jenkins. Sir, this great business 
canpat be too well considered, belure you 
come to u final resolution therein, I will oot 
now offer you any prudential arguments against 
this Bill; because I did offer several at the 
Jast reading. But, sir, I would desire you to 
consider, that this prince is brother to our pre- 
sent king, and son to our late pious king Ch. I. 
for whose memory this nation hath a great 
veneration: that this prince is enriched with 
excellent endowments, which he bath employed 
an the service of this nauon, by fighting our 
battles, and defending us from the oppression 
of our enemies; and is only guilty of this one 
crime, which, I hope, upon mature delibera- 
tion, will sot deserve so great a coudemnation. 
Sir, I know it is usual for this house to proceed 
40 affairs of less importance, with all the calm- 
Ness, justice, and prudence, that can be ima- 
ped and therefore I hope you will be care- 

ul how you deviate from those measures, in a 
business of this nature. I would once more 
remember you, that there are laws already for 
the punishment of the crimes he is accused of ; 
and therefore humbly conceive, you ougbt not 
to chastise him, by making. a new law; espe- 
cially with that severity, which is, by this bill, 
now intended, befure any hearing.—Sir, for 
may part, I have taken-the oath of allegiance, 
and think myself therein bound to hin, as heir, 
until it please God that his majesty bave chil- 
dren, I know of no power on earth, that can 
dispense witb my oath; and therefore | cannot 
(80 much as by being silent) give my consent 
$0 this Bill, lest: I thesein wrong my conscience ; 
erathg I have the honour to be a member of 
this house.—I do ant. doubt but most kere 
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have a great esteem for the Church of England, 
as meinbers thereof: I could wish they would 
consider what a great blow tdhis Bill will give 
to vur religion, and to our Church. To disin- 
herit a prince for no other cause, but for being 
of a different opinion in some points of faith, 
18, I think, quite contrary to the principles of 
the religion we profess, and also to the esta- 
blished laws of this land. And if such an act, 
when made, should be of any validity, I do 
cunclude, that you will thereby chance the 
constitution of this monarchy, and make it in 
a manner elective; and therefore I hursbly 
move you, that the Bill may be thrown out. 

Sir Rob, Markham. Sir, L think there ought. 
to be a Proviso, That if the duke should turn 
Protestant, that then the Bill should be void, 
and he not excluded from bis right; that so we 
may not leave him without some temptation to 
return to the Protestant Religion, And I think 
there ought to be a proviso, that in case the 
duke should have a son, after either of his 
daughters (if it should be their fortune) have 
ascended the throne, for the reserving of hina 
right. For there is a possibility, that if the 
duke should out-live the king, he may have a 
son, after that his daughters, by virtue of this 
act, may have taken the crown. I suppose, as 
there is no intent to chastise the daugliters for 
the father’s suke, so not the son; and there- 
fore 1 humbly wnove you, that some provise 
may he added, to secure bim his Right, if avy 
such thing should happen. 

Mr. Goodwin Whurton.* I have not yet 
troubled you since I had the honour to be here, 
and should not at all upon any other matter, 
I know my own inabilities, in comparison of 
many abler and wiser men than myself, but { 
cannot be silent when I bear the justice of the 
house questioned. If those things be true 
which are suggested in the Bill, the duke has 
forfeited his life upon it. Passing this hill is in 
order to our security only, and therefore it is 
just. The duke has done his utmost endeavour 
to ruin this nation, and to destroy us all. It is 
said, ‘ that the duke has fought our battles ;’ 
but I think he did not when he fell asleep.t 
It was not fair in the duke to let our ships 
Gight with the Dutch, and to suffer the French 
to stand still, At the great fire, when London 
was burnt, certain men were taken, actually 
firing houses, and delivered to the guards, wha 
let them escape, and the officer that set them 
at hberty was afterwards one of his greates¢ 
favourites. It was a sign of a very ill principle 
in the duke, that, when the duke of Monmout¥> 
was sent into Scutlaud to suppress that Ite- 
bellion, it was thought amiss by the duke, that 
they were not all destroyed. Ido not think 
that you will chuse a prince that will not speak 
truth, to inherit the crown, When Bedlow 

ve in his information of the murder of sir FE: 

odfrey, and accused one Le Phaire to have 
been one of the murderers, and one of the 


* A younger son of lord Wharton. ; 
_ t See p. 408. 
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queen's servants, I heard the duke say to those 
about him, ‘ There was no such man in the 
world, nor about the queen.’ And within three 
or four days after, there was a bond found, 
“under his hand. A prince not to speak truth ! 
TI cannot express what to call it. This is plain, 
that the duke did hinder the aiseoNery of the 
Plot. [s such a prince fit to succeed? Never 
were worse things done, nor a worse man in 
betraying the French Protestants, by placing 
the French ambassador behind the hanging 
when he made some overtures— 

Here lord Castleton interrupted him, to the 
Orders of the house. ‘ To hear a prince thus 
spoken of, Lam not able to endure it !’ 

Mr. Wharton wenton. It is not my busi- 
ness to make a speech, but what I know, and 
think to be real truth, ought to be taken notice 
of. But since these things are so odious, I 
will not touch any more upon them now. As 
for the prudential part of -the Bill, an hon. 
person told yon, ‘he would not speak to it,’ 
and he has kept his word very exactly. And 
whereas another member before him objected, 
That it was possible the Duke might turn 
Protestant,’ Twill only answer, that Ido not 
think it possible, that any person that has been 
bred up in the Prorestant Relizion, and hath 
been weak enough (for so I must call it) to turn 
Papist, should ever after (in that respect) be 
wise enough to turn Protestant. And there- 
fore, upun the whole matter, my motion is, 

“That the Bill may pass. 

Mr, Laurence Hyde. Sir, I do not know 
that any of the king’s murderers were con- 
demned without being heard; and must we 
deal thus with the brother of our king? Tt is 
such a severe way of proceeding, that [ think 
we cannot answer it to the world; and there- 
fore it would consist much better with the jus- 
tice of the house, to impeach hin, and try him 
ina formal way ; and then cut otf his head, if 
he deserve it. I will not offer to dispute the 
power of parliaments; but question whether 
this law, if made, would be good in itself. 
Some laws have a natural weakness with them. 
Ithink, that by which the old long parliament 
carried on their Rebellion, was judged after- 
ward void in Inw ; because there was a powcr 
given, which could not be taken from the 
crown. For aught [ know, when you have 
made this law, it may have the same flaw in it; 
if not, 1am confident there are a loyal party, 
which will never obev, but will think themselves 
bound, by their oath of allegiance and duty, to 
pay obedtence to the duke, if ever he should 
come to be king, which must occasion a civil 
war. And, sir, I do not find that the proviso, 
that was ordered to be added for the security 
of the duke’s children, is made strong enough 
to sccure them, according to the debate of the 
house ; it being liable to many objections ; 
and the more, because the words, ‘ presumptive 
heir of the crown,’ are industriously left out, 
though much insisted on when debated here in 
the suse: Upon the whole matter, my hum- 
ble motion is, that the Bill may be thrown out. 
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Sir Wm. Jones.* Sir, T am very unfit to 
speak in this place, being a member bot of yes- 
terday, but I will rather adventure to drawa 
censure on myself, than be wanting to serve my 
country (seeing they have called me hither) in 
n business of so great importance, I think, as 
great as ever was debated in an house of cow- 
mons. I can truly affirm, that I have a great 
respect for the duke; and therefore, as well 
for the preservation of the Protestant Religion, 
Iam for this Bill. For take it for granted, 
that itis impossible that a Papist should come 
to the possession and quiet enjuyment of this 
crown, without wading throuch a sea of blood, 
and occasioning such a war as may, for aught! 
know, shnke the monarchical government of 
this nation, and thereby not only endanger 
himself, but his children too. For no man can 
foresee what may be the end of such a war, 
nor what miseries it may bring on the nation: 
but, in all probability, it may prove the deepest 
tragedy that ever was acted on this great 
theatre. For it cannot be imagined, that the 
great body of Protestants which are in this 
nation, will tamely submit to the Popish 
yoke, which they will see in time must be the 
consequence of submitting to a Popish king, 
without some struggling. And wars begun 
upon the score of religion are generally at- 
tended with more fatal and bloody cons- 
quences than other wars; andthis may exceed 
alluthers that ever yet were made. And I see 
no way to prevent it, but by passing this Bill, 
which, so long as it excludes only bim, and 
secures the crown to his children, is, I think, 
(as the case stands) the greatest kindness we 
cando him, Sir, 1 do much admire to hear 
some hon, and learned members say, that this 
Bill is against natural justice, because it cot 
demns a man before he is heard; and that it is 
too severe a condemnation ; that it is against 
the oath of allegiance and principles of our 
religions that it will bea scandal to our Charch, 
to exclude n man of his right, for his optnion in 
religion ; that it is a law that will be void in 
itsclf, and that there are a loyal party which 
will never obey it; that it will make the crown 
elective, and occasion a civil war; and that 
the Proviso, as to the duke’s children, is not 
strong enough, because the word, ‘ presump- 
tive Heir,’ is left out.—Sir, the first objection. 
ENS Ai Det SEC ey Retin EE 

* This was the first time he spoke in pari. 
‘Sir Win. Jones, the late Attorney General, 
at his first entrance into the house, espoused 
the Bill with a warmth and vehemence which 
were not natural to him. And this person 
having the fame of being the greatest lawyer 10 
Fngland, and a very wise man; being also 
known to be very ahs and ofa wary or rather 
timorous nature, nrade people generally con- 
clude, that the thing was safe and certain, and 
would at last be agreed on all hands, whatever 
countenance was made at Court.” Temples 
Memoirs.—In the Appendix to the present 
volume, No. XV. will be found an exccilent 
Tract written by this genteman, 
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I think, is a great mistake ; for this Bill is not 
intended as a condemnation to the duke, but 
a security tv ourselves ;. and is so far from 
being against natural justice, that the passing 
of it is agreeable to the very foundation nut 
only of natural justice, but natural rcliyion too; 
the safety of the king and kingdum depending 
thereon, which, according to the rules of justice 
and religion, we are bound to use our endea- 
vours to preserve, before any one man’s in- 
terest. That about the oath of allegiance I do 
a little admire at ; for itis the first time I ever 
heard that oath pleaded in favour of Popery. 
I have oftentimes had occasion to scan the 
meaning of that oath, but never found it ex- 
tended to the successor during the king’s life ; 
and therefore no need of any dispensation in 
that point. And [ cannot understand, how it 
can be any scandal as toour Church or Religion, 
if by Church be meant our Protestant Church. 
Can our Church, or churchmen, be scandalized 
because we endeavour to secare ourselves 
against Popery by all lawful means? I rather 
think the very supposition an high reflection on 
our churchmen, as rendering thein willing to 
let in Popery, which I am confident they are 
not. As to what is said, that the law will be 
void in itself, and that there will be a loyal 
party that will never obey it, and that it will 
occasion a‘civil war; [I must confess these are 
strange arguments to me: for, to doubt that 
the legislative power of the nation, king, lords 
and commons, cannot make laws that shall 
bind any, or all the subjects of this nation, is 
to suppose there is such a weakness in the go- 
vernment as must infallibly occasion its ruin. 
And therefore I am of opinion, that what laws 
you make in this case, will carry as much right 
and strength with them, not only now, but 
after the king’s death, as any law whatsoever. 
And how then, can there be a loyal party that 
will not acquiesce therein, unless the word 
Joyal have some other signitication than I know 
of ? [take it to bea distinction that can only 
be given to such as obey laws; and, I think, 
we need not doubt, but if once this law were 
passed, there would be Protestants enough, 
whose interest it will be to defend it, that would 
compel an obedience to it. And we have 
much more reason to fear a civil war without 
it, than with it; for if we can get this Bill, we 
may be thereby so united, and ennbled to de- 
fend ourselves, as that the Popish party may 
- never have the confidence to attempt us; but 
without it we shall not be in any capacity to 
defend ourselves; which above all things, 
may encourage acivilwar. As tothe Proviso, 
for securing the right to the duke’s Ehitdren, 
if it be not strong enough, I am ready to give 
my vote itshould be stronger; but I take it to 
be as full and compreliensive as can be made ; 
at least, I take the Jeaving out the words, 
* presumptive Heir to the crown,’ to be no ob- 
jection against it: for there is no such word 
in our Law-Books, nor no such term in treating 
of the Succession ; and therefore I hope you 
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that case.—-And, sir, as T do not find there is 
any weight in the arguments that have been 


made against this Bill; so I think, that if the 


sealer of vur king, our government, our 
ives, and our religion, be things of moment, 
that there is much to be said for it. For 
although the malignity of men cannot deface 
his majesty’s goodness ; yet by assisting the 
Popish Faction, they bave spoiled the beautiful 
face of the best government in the world, by 
breaking that good correspondence there ought 
to be between the king and his people; by 
dividing us in points of religion ; and by being 
the cause of just Jealoustes and Fears: b 

which his maj. is reduced to great difficulties 
and trouble, in the administration of his regal 
authority ; and the credit, peace, and tran- 
quillity of the nation almost irrecoverably lost. 
As to all which, the art of man cannot find out 
any remedy, as long as there is a Popish Suc- 
cessor and the fears of a Popish king; and 
therefore I humbly move you this Bill may 

ase. 

: Sir F. Winnington. Sir, the arguments that 
have been used against this Bill may be very 
excellent to lull us into a fatal security, hy 
possessing us with opinions, that there is no 
need of taking so much care about popery ; 
or that we ought not to oppose it; or that it 
will be to no purpose, because we have no 
power to hinder it. But I donot see what 
weight they have in them, grounded on any 
other consideration, to hinder the passing this 
Bill. Rather, for the same reason that such 
arguments as these are here offered against this 
Bill, and such endeavours used abroad to re- 
concile the people to have a better opinion of 
popery than formerly, I think we ought to be 
the more zealous for this bill; hecause nothing 
can give a greater encouragement and assist- 
ance to popery, than the growth of such opi- 
nions, nor prevent their design who are indus- 
trious to infuse them, than the passing of this 
Bill. Whoever will consider how this monar- 
chy hath declined in grandeur, honour, and re- 
putation abroad, by the destruction of our Na- 
vy in 1666, and the little appearance we have 
ever since made, of being formidable at sea ;_ 

but above all, our ministers double-dealing id 

the making of Alliances, or performing of them, 

(in order to keep up our interest with France.) 
How from being umpire to all this part of the 

world, according to the advantage which we 

have by our sitnation, we are become the des 

picablest nation in Europe. How the govern- 

ment is weakened at home, not only by Fears 

and Jeulousies, but by the debaucheries and 
divisions which have been promoted amongst 
our people; how narrowly we escaped ruin’ 
when the city of London was barnt, as well as 
when the Toleration came out, and the Army 

was at Black-Heath? as lately by the horrid 
Plot, if it had not becn discovered ; how there. 
is nothing stands between us and death, but 
the king’s life; and how all these dangers, 
past and present, do arise from Popery: and 


will be carefal how you wake a precedent in | how impossible it is it should be otherwise, as 
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long as there is a Popish Successor, we may 
justly admire there should be any arguments 
offered in this place to lessen our care for pre- 
venting the growth and power of Popery. I 
cannot tell how these learued members under- 
Stand natural justice; bute 1am of that opi- 
nion, that sell-preservation, and the preserva- 
tion of our religion, and the lite of our king, 
by all lawful ways, is very agreeable to natu- 
ral justice. And Ido admire to hear such a 
construction made of the oath of allegiance, 
that it binds all persons to the next heir, as 
well as w the king. For it is most danger- 
Ous inaxim, and may be of ill consequence, if 
ever the vext heir of the crown should make a 
rebellion; for he may thereby challenge alle- 
giance trum the people, as well as the king; 
which might be of pernicious consequence, 
And I do not see wherein our Church or Reli- 
gion can be scandalized by this bill. For we 
do nat disinherit this prince for his religion, 
but to save our own, aid to prevent the mani- 
fest ruin of the nation. Arid therefore I think 
it is a kinduess to, the Church, above all acts 
whatsoever ; because the auly way to preserve 
it, F mean tbe Protestant Church. Aud those 
objections that have been made against the 
lawfulness and validity of this act, do not 
weigh with me; but,, notwithstanding what 
hath been said, I do believe it will be as good 
in law, if once it be passed, and will be as well 
observed too, as any act whatsoever. The 
king bath bis right from God, and, as supreme, 
accountable to none;-his person sacred, 
and, by our laws, can do no wrong. If we 
should give all these qualifications to a suc- 
cessor, as hath been, in some measure, insinu- 
ated, it would make a strange confusion in the 
government. Life itself, to which a man hath 
as much right, as any successor can pretend to 
have to the crown, is taken away upon some 
forfeitures for the public good. And as there 
may be a forfeiture for life, so there may be a 
forfeiture of a right to the Succession. And 
to doubt that there is not an unlimited, uncon- 
trolable power, residing somewhere in all go- 
vernments, to remedy the exigencics that may 
bappen, is to suppose there is sucli a weakness 
in this, or any other government, as that it 
roust fall when a powertul faction shall endea- 
your it. In this nation, this power is in the 
king, lords, and commons; and I hope they 
will inake use of it to preserve the government 
ypon this occasion. And I do not doubt, but 
if the Bill pass, all will obey it heartily, that 
wish well to the Protestant Religion. 
- Col. Legge. Though I am taiked of abroad 
to be a papist, yet, I thank God, I am _ none. 
And for an instance that I am uot any, I will 
Dot pay that respect to Peter's Chair, as to 
deny my master*.’ Many laws have been 
made about the Succession of the crowa, but 
none without blood and miscry. My father 
_® He was master of the horse, and gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, to the duke of York; 
qnd afterwards lord Dartmouth, ms 
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was twice condemned to die for asserting the 
right of the crown, and I hope [ shall never 
forsake it. There has been a talk in the 
world of another Successor than the duke, in a 
Black Box*; but if Pandora’s Box must be 
opened, I would have it in my time, not in my 
childreas, that 1 may draw my sword to defend 
the right heir. Has any happiness ever come 
to princes, who came to the crown, and the 
lawful heir thus put by? After Edw. vi. Jane 
Grey was proclaimed, but it proved unfortue 
nate toher. If my master the duke be popish, 
God’s curse be on him that was the cause oftit ! 
I hope you will take a course, that misery may 
not fall on posterity. I have Charch-Lands, 
and reason to apprehend Pupery coming in as 
other men—I cannot recollect what I had far- 
ther to say; but this Bill will set us all toge- 
ther by the ears. 
Sir H. Capel. -Sir, I do observe, and am 
a to see it, that all that have spoken in this 
usiness, pro or con, seem to agree, that we 
ought to do all we can to preserve the present 
government, and prevent a civil war; but we 
differ about the way: some think, that this Bill 
is the onlyf{way ; and others are of a contrary 
opinion, I cannot tell for what good reason, 
For there being nothing intended by this Bill, 
but the itxclusion of the duhe only, i order to 
prevent the great danger we. hie under, by rea- 
son of his great influence at court at present ; 
and those we fear, if evera Popish king should 
ascend the throne. There. being vothiog in the 
Bill that tends any way to prejudice the next 
heir, it cannot, in my poor opjaieu, weaken, 
much Jess tend to alter, the-present govero- 
ment, or be any prejudice to the royal family, 
more than in the Kxclusion of this one persoa 
intended by the Bill. From whom there can 
be no fear of a civil war; unléss we should 
imagine, that the people of this nation, when 
they have a law, upon the observation and exe- 
cution whereof their lives, liberties, and reli 
gion depend, they should be so great.brutes as 
not to value themselves thereon; but rathet 
embrace a blind, superstitious religion, and 
submit to all the slavery imaginable. W'e may 
as well think that, atter the king’s decease, the 
people will be willing to submit to the governs 
ment, and pretended authority of the pope 
himself, though they should be: never so well 
able to defend themselves, The worthy mems 
ber that spoke last, did in a manner afiirm, that 
all the precedents that have been mentioned, 
as to the Succession of the crown by act of par 
ean anneal 
* «A report was industriously propagated, 
that a Marriage had been solemnized, or at 
least a contract had passed, between his ma- 
jesty, while abroad, and Airs, Walters other- 
wise Barlow, his grace of Monmoutl’s mother; 
that the late bishop of. Durham had consigned 
a writing in a Black Box, relatiog thereto, 
into: the custody of sir Gilbert Gerrard, aud 
that the said writing bad been cammun icated 
to several persons of distinction, and bad fully 
satistied them that the-tact,wa su.” Ralph 
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liament, have been accompanied with blood. 
Ii he would but take the pains to peruse the 
Histories of Enyiand, 1 think he would be of 
another opiniou. But ] am sure, none cver 
equalized the short reign of queen Mary. The 
barbarities which were exercised in her reign, 
by fire and faggot, may be put into the balance 
with all the inconveniencies that ever happened 
by any Exclusion Act. But, sir, if it had been 
so, which I utterly deny, it would not have sig- 
nified much as to uur case; for in those days, 
matter of right was always so confounded, ([ 
mean, as to the understanding of the people) 
by the many arguments that were imposed on 
tem by each party, that neither point of right, 
nor any consideration, as to any thing of in- 
terest, caine fairly before them. Whether A. 
or B. should be king, -was their only question, 
without being loaden with any difliculties; as 
to which the common and major pa f the 
people in those days might probably be very 
indifferent. And yet, sir, upon a full examina- 
tuun it will be found, that most of those acts of 
parliament, touching the succession, had the 
eitect they were designed for; and did scrve as 
expedients, to prevent those miseries which 
were feared, and were the oocasion of them. 
But, sir, the case will be now much otherwise, 
if ever ‘you should be so unfortunate, as that 
the duke should out-live the king, and you 
should cume to try the strength of this Exclu: 
sion ill: for the question in this case will not 
be onlv whether A. which is excluded; or B. 
which 1s the next heir, shall, according to this 
act, be king; bus whether it shall be a Papist 
or a Protestant. Upon which it will plainly 
appear, the safety of their estates, lives, and 
religion, doth depend. Sir, I have heard and 
read of strange things done by Popish mira- 
cles; and I must confess, I have seen much of 
it, even amongst many that pretend to be good 
Protestants, since the Plot broke out; I mean, 
as to their believing any thing against Popery. 
It some such omnipotént power should here- 
after over-rule in such a conjunction, baply 
this Ball, if'it should pass into an act, may be 
slighted and neglected ; but otherwise I hum- 
bly conoeive, it cannot be presumed, that the 
Protestants should omit to make use of it, to 
save themselves from popery and slavery, which 
would he the consequence thereof; and thereby 
not only prevent a civil war, but support the 
government established in the right line. The 
truth is, sir, the most material observation that 
I can make of the arguments against this Bill 
*S, that it is thought too good for us; and that 
1t may probably he effectual for the securing of 
the Protestant rehyion. And I am afraid, sir, 
that this is the fatal consideration that hath 
prevailed with some, to advise the king not to 
grane it. If we consider how al- other laws, 
which have been hithertu made against the 
duke, have been defeated ; we may, with some 
reason, fear the like success of all others that 
shall he made ; unless you can do something 
that may tend to changing of the interest; 
which can never be done without this Bill, 
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' Mr. Daniel Finch. Sir, I will not say, that 
acts of parliament cannot dispose of the Suc« 
cession; because it was made- treason, by » 
statute 13th kliz. which I do not remember 
was ever repealed. But I will deny, that the 
kings of England rule by virtae of any statutes 
law, as was suggested; for. their.right is by so 
ancient a prescription, as that it may-:justly be 
suid, to be from God alone; and that no power 
on earth oaght to dispate it. -And I am of 
opinion, that the Succession ‘of the crown is 
inseparably annexed to proximity of blood ; and 
therefore am not yet altered in my opinion; 
that if this Bill should pee into a law, it would 
be in itself invalid. hich, with what hath 
been already said, that we cannot in justice 
answer the inflicting of this severe condemna4 
tion without hearing the party concerned ; and 
the improbability of ever attaining this bill 
doth very much weigh with me for my opinion 
against this bill. | 4 oo 

Mr. John Trenchard, |. Sir, I have hearkened 
to the objcctions that have been made againss 
this Bill, which have not convinced me, that 
we want either @ just cause, or a legal power, 
for the making of this Bill, If the Popish in- 
terest be grows too strong fur the Protestant, 
then any of these arguments may serve; for. 
force and power. will supply the defect of 
them. Otherwise I think they have been so 


‘fully answered;:.as .that there is.no.need more. 


should be said about this matters. but I aar 
sorry to see, that the Protestant Religion, and 
our lives and liberties, must have nothing ta 
depend on, but the continuance of ‘the king's 
life, and the good-nature of the Popish party 
afterward. And this, after such dcmonstration 
ns we have of the interest of that partyin France, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as well as here; and. 
after a full direction of the grawth of that in- 
terest, by means of the duke’s; and of the 
endeavours that are used to possess the Pro- 
testants, with several opinions that will tend 
very much to the strengthening of it; and » 
clear discovery, that the Plot in favour of. 
Popery goeth on as much as ever. It hath 
created in me an opiniun, that Popery is tog 
strong to be subdued by laws; and that, aftert 
this king’s lite, the Protestant religion mast 
either be overcome by Popery, or detend itsclf 
by the sword. At least, I believe, that this is 
the design of some men now abeut the king ; 
but I hope he will at last hearken to the advice 
of his parhament, and prevent the nation from 
falling into so miserable acondition. The ober 
jection made about the duke’s son, if he should 
have any, after either of his daughters have 
taken possession of the government, may, in. 
some measure, be made against the course of. 
Succession observed in all kingdoms: If a king! 
die, leaving a queen, the next heir is presently. 
proclaimed, to prevent an inter-regnum ; chough 
-there be a possibility of the queen’s being with. 
child, to whom the right should, in the first. 
place, belong. If any such should. be horn, 
such a settlement as is designed by this Bilk 
may destroy the French and Popish interest, 


e 
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but can never be a gratification to them. Our 
ancestors, upon many occasions, settled and 
changed the Succession: of which he gave 
‘Many instances, and concluded for the Bill. 

Lhe Exclusion Bill passed.| After which, it 
was resolved, That the said Bill do pass; and 
that the lord Russel do carry it ap to the lords 
for their concurrence; which he did on 
the 15th. * 

Proceedings against Lord Stafford renewed. ] 
Nov. 12. The house resolved, that a Message 
be sent to the lords, to acquaint them with the 
Resolution of this house to proceed to the 
Trials of the Lords in the Tower, and forth- 
with begin with the lord Seafford, and to de- 
sire their lordships to appoint a cenvenient day 
for the Trial of the said viscount; and, like- 
wise, that the lords an the Tower may be con- 
fined and kept from correspondence one with 
another, as usual in the like cases.—To which 
their lordships replied the same day, “ That 
as to the confidement of the lords, they had 
already given orders as the house desired; 
and tbat as to the thal of the lord Stafford, 
nn re Re gee i TE ee a 

* The Exclusion Bill was quickly brought 
up to the lords. The earls of Essex and 
Shaftsbury argued most for it; and the earl of 
Halitax was the champion on the other side. 
He gained great honour in the debate; and 
had a visible superiority to lord Shattehury in 
the opinion of the whole bouse: and that was 
to him triumph enough. In conclusion, the 


Bill was thrown out upon the first reading.’ 


The Country Party brought it nearer an equa- 

hty than was imagined they could do, consi- 

dering the king’s enrnestness jn it, and that the 

whole bench of bishops, except three, was 
inst it.” Burnet. 

“ Till 11 o’clock at night the rage of alterca- 
tion and the lust of superiority kept up the 
contest, the king being present all the while, 
and the whole house of commons attending, 
who had adjourned their own proceedings to 
indulge their curiosity in observing the pro- 
gress and event of this.” Ralph. 

“This was one of the greatest days ever 
Known in the house of lords, with regard to the 
importance of the busincss they had in hand, 
which concerned no less than the lineal Suc- 
cession to the Grown. Great was the debate, 
and great were.the speakers: the chief of those 
for the Bill was tbe earl of Shaftsbury ; against 
it, Jord Halitax. It was matter of surprize 
that the latter should appear at the head of an 
Opposition to the former, when they were wont 
always to draw tovether; but the business in 
agitation was against lord Halifax’s judgment, 
and therefore he opposed it with vigour; and 
being a inan of the clearest head, finest wit, 
and faiest eloquence, he made so powerful a 
defence, that he alone, so all confessed, in- 
fluenced the house, and persuaded them tu throw 
out the Bill.” Reresby. 

_ The numbers on the division were 63 to 30. 
A Protest was entered on the occasiua by lord 
Carew, ; 


they had appointed Tuesday come fortnight for 
the said Trial.” 

Proceedings against sir G. Jeffe: ies.] Nov. 
13, Several citizens of Londun having before 
defivered in a petition against sir G. J efferies*, 
the Recorder of the said city; aud having made 
good their allegations before the committee ap- 
pointed to enquire after persons who had offend- 
ed against the right of the subjcct to petition, 
&c. the house resolved, “ That the said sir G. 

| Jetferies, by traducing and obstructing petition- 
ing fur the sitting of this parliament, -hath be- 
trayed the Rights of the Subject.”’—Ordered, 
“That an Address be made tu his majesty, to 
remove sir G. Jefferies out of all public offices: 
and that the members for Londoa do com- 
municate the Vote of this house, relating to 
him, to the court of aldermen for the said 
city.” 

Deliate on his Majesty's Message concermng 
Tangicr.] Nov.17. His majesty’s Message 
about Tangier was read. ‘ His majesty did, in 
his Speech at the opening of this session, de- 
sire the advice and Assistance of his parlia- 
ment, in relation to Tangier: the condition 
and importance of the place obliges his majesty 
to put this house in mind again, that he relies 
upon them for the sapport of it; without which 
jt cannot be much longer preserved. [is ma- 
Jesty doth therefore very earnestly recommend 
fangier again, to the due and speedy care and 
consideration of this house.’-—A long debate 
ensued, in the course of which 

Sir Vim. Jones said, Sir, I am very sorry that 
the business of Supply for Tangier is now 
moved; because 1 take it to be a place of 
great iuportance, and that, as well for the ho- 
nour of the nation, as benefit of trade, it ought 
tobe preserved. But, sir, we have now things of 
greater importance to louk after, of so pressing a 
nature, and of so dangerous consequence, if de- 
layed, that we cannot answer, either to our king 
or our Country, the preferring of this before it. 
It is a duty incumbent on us, to secure things 
at home, on which onr all depends, before we 
enter into an expence of time about securing 
things abroad. 1f an enemy were but coming 
to invade us, it might be proper to fortily 
Dover-Castle, Portsmouth, or Plymouth, or 

| any of our Port-Towns : but if an enemy were 

actually landed, it would be more proper to 
strengthen London, or other in-land cities or 


* This over-bearing lawyer, being after- 
i wards made Lord Chief Justice, &c. was no- 
_toriously distinguished in the succeeding an- 
| nals of this and the tollowing reign, for his ar- 
bitrary proceedings ov the bench, amd particu- 
larly for his cruclucs in the West, after the 
| duke of Moumouth's defeat in 1685. At the 
Revolution, being then Lord Chancellor, hav- 
tng disguised himself in a sailor’s habit, in ar- 
dér to escape to Hamburgh, he was acciden- 
tally discovercd by the mob, and by tbe lord 
mayor sent to the ‘Fower, where he soon after 
ended bis days under great misery and affiic- 
tion. 


f 
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towns. Tam afraid, sir, this is too much our 
case ; J. am afraid we have got an enemy within 
our bowels, and a yreat one tou ; and that it is 
high tame to make preparation to oppose him. 
We have been already careless and iuconside- 
rate too long ; and shall we now go about Tan- 
gier, instead of continuing our endeavours 
about that? ‘Tangier may be of great import- 
ance to trade; but I am afraid, hath not been 
so managed, as to be any security to the Pro- 
testant religion, The Portuguese, when they 
delivered it up, did covenant to have one po- 
pish church remain there, for the conveniency 
of some priests and friars, and others of that 
nation that were permitted to stay there; but 
it was then agreed, That their mortality should 
not be supphed, that so, after the decease of 
those persons, the said popish church might 
be demolished, or converted to a Protestant 
use: but 1 am well informed that it hath been 
otherwise managed ; and that the Papists there 
are now more than ever. And was not my 
lord Bellasis, now a prisoner in the Tower for 
the Plot, governor of ‘Tangier? And, I think 
some others of that religion ; if not, I am sure 
the soldiers and commanders are most of that 
religion ; which makes me conclude, it is a kind 
of aursery for popish soldiers; and haply for 
that reason, as much as for the advantage of 
trade, may the advice given his majesty, in 
reference to Tangier, proceed. But, sir, there 
is another consideration, which will make the 
debate of Tangier improper at this time; it 
Must end in Money, and not a little sum nei- 
ther, enough to raise an Army; which, although 
in time I doubt not but this house will be will- 
lng to advance, as tar as his majesty’s occa- 
sions shall require ? yet I think, sir, we are not 
ready for it as yet. We must be better satis- 
fied into whose hands it will zo ; whether to such 
persons as tor the popish interest, or Protes- 
tant; that so we may not be afraid, that, mstead 
of going to the support of Tangier, it should be 
employed to the destruction of the Protestant 
religion. When these things have heen looked 
into, and secured, then it will be time to take 
care of Tangier, and of all other his majesty’s 
dominions. In the mean time, our duty binds 
us to give his maj. all the satisfaction we can, 
as to our proceedings ; and therefore I humbly 
move you, that a committee may be appointed 
to draw up an Address for that purpose. 

Mr. L. Hyde. Sir, every one that knows 
how advantageously Tangier is situated, to 
command the greatest thoroughfare of com- 
mcrce in the world, and how by advantage of 
the mole, it is like to prove an excellent re- 
Ceptacie for our merchant ships, to further and 
secure them im their trading voyages into the 
Streights, and for our men of war, when they 


‘May be employed in those parts, to check or 


oppose the Turks, or other enemies; how ad- 
wantageons it is for carrying on a trade with 

Pain, m cases of extremity; and what hopes 
we have of opening a trade into Barbary that 


Way, will, [ suppuse have reason to conclude, 
that tiga 


place of grent importance, and not 


Vor, IV 
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to be slighted. And I cannot believe that it 
is @ nursery for popish soldiers, for it is well 
known under what a regulauen our soldiers 
are, not only herein England, but Ireland toa, 
of taking such oaths and tests as secures thea 
to be Protestants. 

Mr. John Hampden. Sir, among the rest of 
the regiments that have been sent to Tangier, 
I think there is my lord of Dunbarton’s; haply 
that air might have changed them, but | am 
sure they were looked upon as rank Papists all 
the while they were here, and, I believe, in 
Ireland too. I have heard that one argument, 
that was lately given elsewhere against a Bill 
which we passed in this house, was, that the 
duke had all the Papists in England ready for 
his assistance ; that his particalar triends bad 
the command of all the places of strength in 
this nation; that he had an Army of 22,000 
men in Scotland at his command ; that in Ire 
land the Papists were six to one for the Pro- 
testants; and that most of the princes ot Chirise 
tendom were combined for his assistance ; add 
to this, that the government of Tangier is also 
at his command, and, I think, we shall have 
no great reason to give money as yet; Iam 
very well satisfied, sir, that we ought, and must 
put @ trust in the king; an argument muck 
used in former parliaments, 1 do admire hath 
been so Jong forgotten in this. I am sensible 
too, that this nation cannot be happy, unless 
there be such an understanding between the 
king and his people, as that Money may be 
given. But, sir, how shall we he sure, that 
what Money we give shall ever go to the king? 
May it not be intercepted by the mighty power 
we have been speaking of? May it not bea 
great temptation for carrying on the Plot, es- 
pecially as to that part of it that refers to bis 
sacred life? Ifthere were no other reason to 
be given but this, why we cannot at this ume 
give money, I think it enough. 

Col. Birch. Sir, I think we cannot answer 
to God nor man the giving of Money, untl 
there be a great reformation all over the na- 
tion, as to persons in trust and command. 
Not but that there are very worthy men in 
several places; but I am afraid, no where with- 
out being overpowered by such who are for 
the duke’s interest: and for my part, I desire 
to speak plain, I cannot make any distinction 
between the duke’s interest and the popish in 
terest. If there be any body that can split 
that hair, I wish he would do the house that 
service; for I take it to be a material point, 
and fit to be agreed some way. And if it be 
80, sir, CaN we give money, as long as there are 
11 to7 in some places certainly known, aod 
all in others, and in places of great importance 
too ? Sir, I am very sensible that this session 
can never be successful, nor the nation happy, 
unless we come to have sv fair an understand- 
ing with his majesty, as that we may freely 
give him Money; which seeing it camnot he 
done with any security to the king or his go- 
vernment, as long as the great affairs of this 
nation are thus influenced, that there may be 

4l 
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no just cause of having any unputation lie at 
our door, I agree in the motions that have been 
made for an Address. 

Lord Russel. Sir, if ever there should hap- 
pen in this nation any such change, as that I 
should not have liberty to live a protestant, I 
am resolved to die one; and therefore would 
not willingly have the hauds of our enemies 
strengthened, as I suppose they would be, -if 
we should give Money while we are sure it 
must goto the hands of the duke’s creatures. 
Doth not the duke’s interest endanger the 
king’s life? And are not our lives and fortunes 
in danger to be swallowed up by his power? 
And shall we yet make them stronger by put- 
ing Money into their bands? No sir, they are 
too strong already; but whenever his maj. 
shall be pleased to tree us of the danger of a 
Popish Successor, and remove, from his coun- 
cil and places of trust, all those that are for 
his interest, (because there can be no distinc- 
tion made between the duke’s interest aud 

opish) then, sir, I will conclude, that what 
Noses we shall vive, will be disposed of ac- 
cording to his majesty’s own royal pleasure, 
and for the true protestant interest. And I 
shall be ready to give all I bave in the world, 
if his maj. should have occasion for it; but in 
the mean time I pray, sir, let us not endeavour 
to destroy ourselves by our own hands. If we 
may not be so happy as to better the condition 
of the nation, I pray, sir, let us not make it 
worse. And until the king shall be pleased to 
pive us encouragement to express our duty and 
loyalty to him, by giving him Money, let us do 
it by making an Address. , 

Sir W. Temple. Sir, this debate hath more 
of weight in it, than the business of Tangier, I 
think. As affairs now stand, the most part of 
Christendom 1s concerned init, Iam sure all 
the protestants. And thercfore I hope your 
patience will hold out, to have the whole cir- 
‘eumstances of it fairly examined: For the ar- 
guments that have been oftered in the consi- 
deration. of this Message, have inlarged the de- 
bate farther than was at first intended, and 
have brought the whole State of the Nation in 
some measure befure you, instead of that one 
particular business of ‘langicr; so that now 
what resolve you make will be a discovery of 
your inclinations, not only as to what you in- 
tend to do as to a Supply for Tangier, but as to 
giving Money for Alliauces aud all other ocea- 
sions, upon which result, the good or bad suc- 
cess of this parliament doth depend. As to 
Tangier, I do agree with that worthy member 
that spoke before, that it is not of any great 
usc to us upon the account of any advantage 
we shall make by it. But however, I think it 
is very well worth our keeping, because of the 
disadvantages we should receive by it, if it 
should fall into the hands either of the Turk, 
or Spaniard, but especially the French; who 
-will not only be thereby enabled to fetter us, 
as to our trade in the Levant, but to curb also 
all other nations whatsoever, and be such an 
addition ta the too great power he hath acquir- 
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ed, both by sea and land already, that I am of 
opinion, we ought to be very cautious how we 
weaken the security we now have that it shall 
not fall into his hands. But if the Mole and 
the Town could be blown into the air, or other- 
wise reduced into its first chaos, I think, con- 
sidering the charge it will cost keeping, England 
would not be much the worse tor it; but to 
move you to consider any thing about that, 
at this time, cannot be proper, because the 
Moors have so besieged it, that the first thing 
that must be done, whether in order to keep it, 
or destroy it, is, to beat them off, by some 
speedy supplies which must be presen sent, 
or else the town, according to the best infor- 
mation come trom thence, ts like to be lost. 
And, sir, [ think this single consideration may 
be persuasive to move you to give some such 
Supply, as may be precisely necessary for 
the defence and protection of this place. 
A small sum of money, in comparison of 
what this house hath formerly given, may be 
sufficient to satisfy his majesty’s expectation, 
and secure the place too. But I must confess, 
sir, it is not the consideration of Tangier that 
makes me press you to it; but the deplorable 
estate of the protestants abroad. Sir, | have 
had the honour tu serve his maj. in some pub- 
lic employments, and by that-means may be a 
little more sensible of the state of affairs in re- 
ference to our neighbours, than others may be, 
having not only had the advantage of infor- 
mation, but was under a necessity of using my 
best endeavours to get a true account of them. 
Sir, [am confident the eyes of all Europe are 
upon this parliament; and not only the pro- 
testants abroad, but many Catholic countries, 
(who stand in fear of the power of France) do 
think themselves as much concerned in the 
success of this parliament, as this house, and 
will be as much perplexed to hear any ill news 
thereof. ‘This, sir, as well as the necessities 
of our affairs at home, makes me trouble you 
at this time, to desire you to be caretul what 
you do, that we may not occasion, in his ma). 
any dislike to this house. Whatever you do 


7s to the business of Money for Tangier, I 


-pray, sir, let there be no notice taken in your 
Address, of the lords having cast out your 
Bill; fur we have no reason to think the king 
was any ways concerned therein. To throw 
out a Bill of so great importance, without a 
conference, was, in my humble opinion, very 
strange, and contrary to the usual proceedings 
of that house. But pray, sir, let it he at their 
doors that did it, for the king could not be 
concerned in a parliamentary way. For by 
this means we may obviate all misunderstand- 
ings with his maj. about this affair, and I hope, 
create in him a good opinton of tbis house, 
upon which the welfare not only of this nation, 
but of Europe, doth much depend.—Sir, hys 
maj. in his Message puts you ia mind of giving 
Advice as well as Money. I think if we make 
that expression the ground of our Address, we 
may naturally graft very good things thereon, 
especially what may conduce to the preservar 
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Nov. 20. This day, in the house of lords, 


king alone cannot save a kingdom, yet a{| the question being propounded, Whether there 


king alone can do very much to ruin it: and 
though a parliament alone cannot save this 
kingdom, yet parliaments alone may do much 
to ruin it. And therefore we cannot be too 
circumspect in what we do. It is our fortune 
to sit herein a critical time, when not only the 
affairs of this nation, but the Protestant Reli- 
gion abroad, need our continuance; and for 
the same reason we may justly fear, that there 
are those who endeavour to contrive the put- 
ting off this parliament. I pray, sir, Jet us 
not give them any advantage, and then I 
doubt not but his majesty’s care and ygood- 
ness will at last overcome all diftliculties, and 
bring this session to a happy conclusion. 

Mr. Edward one Sir, I think his 
Toajesty may easily send succour to Jangicr 
without any great charge. Here are three 
or four regiments of soldiers about this town, 
which do rather hurt, than good to the nation; 
and therefore may very well be spared ; and 
then that Money which pays then now here, 
may pay them there, and so I suppose there 
will be no need of money, save only for their 
transportation. I hope there will be great 
care taken in drawing this Address, that so our 
enemies may not have any ground to repre- 
sent us as a stubborn parliament, that have no 
Intention to give Money upon any terms what- 
soever. I think, sir, we may be plain with his 
majesty, and give him as full assurance as ever 
any house of commons did, that when we have 
those things granted, which are unavoidably 
necessary for the preservation of our religion, 
that we will freely and heartily give money 
for the supply of bis occasions; and I cannot 
but hope, that such fair procecdings will occa- 
sion a happy issue to this parliament. For it 
cannot be doubted, but that the king is very 
sensible, That be owes more to his people in 
general, than to any one man, be he brother, 
or any other relation; and that he cannot, 


without much trouble to himself, because of 


his coronation oath, longer permit that our 
laws and religion should be in such imminent 
danger. And therefore I hope that we shall 
not only have a fair correspoudency continued, 
but also gracious compliance, in what we have 
desired fur the etlectual security of our reli- 
gion, and therefore would desire you to put 
the question for a committee. 

Resolved, “ That a committee be appointed 
to draw up an Address to be presented to his 
majesty, upon the debate of the house, hum- 
bly representing to his majesty the dangerous 
State and Condition of the Kingdom, in an- 
swer to his majesty’s Message.” 

Proceedings ugaiust the Earl of Halifax.) 

he same day, a debate arising in the house, 
On a motion for an Address to his majesty to 
remove George carl of [alifax from his maj.’s 
presence and councils for ever; the question 
3¥as put to adjourn the said debate, and passed 
in the Negative, Ycas, 95, Noes 219. After 
which the said Address was voted. 


shall be n Committee appomted, in order to 
join with a committee of the commons, to 
debate matters concerning the State of the 
Kingdom? it was resolved in the afirma- 
tive.* ; 

Articles of Impeachment against Edw. Sey- 
mour, Esq.) The same day, sir Gil, Gerrard ac- 
quainted the house, That he had Articles of 
Impeachment of High Crimes, Misdemeanours 
and Offences, against Edw. Scymour, esq. a@ 
Member, and Treasurer of the Navy ; the con- 
tents of which were to the following elfect : 

I, “ That whereas 584,978/. was appropri- 
ated by act of parliament for the building JO 
Ships of War, and it was enacted that the 
Treasurer of the Navy should keep all Monies 
paid on that Account distinct and apart from 
all other monies, and should issue the same by 
warrant of the principal ofiicers and commis- 
sioners of the Navy, to the said specitied use, 
and to no other whatever: the said Edw. Sey- 
mour, being Treasurer of the Navy, contrary 
to his duty, had lent the suin of 90,000/. at 
8 per cent. part of the sum ubove-mentioned, 
towards the support and continuance of the 
Army, after such time as by act of parliament 
the said Army ought to be disbanded ; whereby 
the said two scveral Acts were eluded, and the 
said army was kept on foot, to the great dis- 
turbance, hazard, and danger of the peace and 
safety of this kingdom; and the nation was 
afterwards put to a new Charge of raising 
200,000. fur the disbanding the said Army. 
II. That whereas a Pull-‘Tox was granted to 
enable his majesty to enter into an actual War 
with France, and for the repayment of any — 
such persons as should furnish his majesty with 
Money or Stores for that end: and whereas 
certain East-Land Merchants did supply great 
quantities of Naval Stores, on being assured 
that 40,000/. part of the Money raiscd by the 
said Act, was at that timo actually in the 
hands of the said Edw. Seymour, which he like- 
wise acknowledged, and did promise to pay the 
said Merchants in part of satisfaction for the 
said Stores; he the said Edward Seymour did 
issue out the said sum to the victuallers of the 
navy by way of advance for provisions not 
brought in, contrary to the meaning of the said 
Act, and of which the said merchants did com- 
plain in parliament. IIL. That the said Edw. 
Seymour being Treasurer of the Navy, and 
then, and still having a salary of 3000/. per 
ann. clear for the same, during the time hs 
was Speaker for the late Long Parliament, did 
receive out of the Monics appointed for Secret 
Service the yearly sum of 3000/, over and above 
the said salary, which was constantly paid to 
him, as well during the intervals, as the sessions 
of parliaments; aud particularly during the 
prorogation of 15 moaths. IV. That during 
the Dutch War, the said Edw. Seymour being 
one of the Commissioners of Prizes, did frau- 


* See Appendix, No. X and XII. 
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dulently and unlawfully unlade a Prize-Ship, 
without order or authority, and did house the 
Jading of the said ship, and lock up; and after- 
wards, without the presence of any store- 
keepers, did sell the same for Muscovado Su- 
gars, and did account with his majesty for the 
same as such; when, in truth, the said ship was 
Jadeo with cochiveal, indigo, and other mer- 
chandizes of a great value.” 

Ordered, “ That sir Edw. Seymour have a 
Copy of the said Articles; and that he do put 
in his Answer on the 25th.” 

Address to remove the Earl of Halifar.] 
Nov.22. Mr. Trenchard reported the Address 
to his majesty to remove the earl of Halifax,* 
when a motion was nade to re-commit the said 
Address, but it passed in the negative, Yeas 101, 
Noes 218. After which, it was agreed to by 
the house, as follows: 

‘« We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, &c. being deeply sensible of the ma- 
nifuld dangers and mischiefs that have been 
occasioned to your kingdom by the Dissolution 
of the Jast parliament, and by the frequent 
Prorogations of the present parliament, where- 
by the Papists have been greatly encouraged 
to carry on their wicked and damnable con- 
spiracies against your royal person and govern- 
ment, and the Protestant Religion now esta- 
blished amongst us, have had many opportu- 
nities to contrive false and malicious Plots 
against the lives and honours of several of your 
loyal Protestant subjeets; and having jast rea- 
Son to helieve, that the said Dissolution was 
promoted by the evil and wicked councils of 
George earl of Halifax, do, therefore, most 
humbly pray your majesty, for the taking away 
all occasion of distrust and jealousies between 
your majesty and us your loyal commons; and 
that we may with greater chearfulness, proceed 
to pertect those matters now before us, which 
tend to the safety and honour of your sacred 
person and government, and the preservation 
of the true Protestant Religion, both to our- 
selves and our posterity, That you would be 
gracionsly pleased to remove the said George 
earl of Halifax from your presence and coun- 
ceils for ever.” 

Lhe King’s Answer.) To this Address, his 
majesty sent the following Answer : 

“C. R. His majesty, having received the 
Address of this house, relating to the earl of 
Halifax, has thought fit to return this Answer : 
That he conceives the said Address to be liable 
to several exceptions: but, having a great de- 


* Created marquis of Halifax in 1682, and 
soon after made Lord Privy Seal, and upon 
king James’s accession appuinted Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council; but upon refusing to con- 
sent to the Repeal of the Test, he was dis- 
missed from ali bisemployments. In the Con- 
vention-Parliament he was chosen Speaker of 
the house of lords, and was again made Lord 
Privy Seal by king William, but being attacked 
m parliament in 1689, he quitted that post, and 
died in 1695. 2 
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sire to preserve all possible good understand- 
ing with this house, he chuses to decline to 
enter into particulars, to avoid all occasions of 
dispute. He, therefore, thinks ft to tell them, 
That he doth not find the grounds in the Ad- 
dress of this hoase to be suthcient to induce 
him to remove the earl of Halitax. But he 
answers them at the same time, that whenever 
the house shall, in a due and tegular course, 
prove any crime either against the said earl or 
any other person, who either now ts, or here- 
after shall be in his council, he will leave hin 
or them to their own Icgal defence, without in- 
terposing to protect them.’ _ 

Debate on discharging a Middlesex Grand 
Jury.) Nov. 23. Lord Russel. ¢ There are 
some persons at the door, who can give you 
an account of the illegal proceedings of my 
lord chief justice Scroggs, in discharging the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex.—Whereupon, seve- 
ral of the Grand Juty were called in, and some 
other persons, who gave an account of the 
carriage of that matter, as will be at large re- 
cited in the Articles against the lord chiet jus 
tice Scroggs. | 

Sir Wm. Jones, Sir, the preservation of the 
government in general, as well as our particu- 
lar safeties, have a dependance upon the mat- 
ter that is now befure you ; in which there are 
so many miscarriages so complicated, as there 
ariseth some difficulty how to examine them. 
I cannot but observe, how the Proclamation 
is here again mentioned; by which you may 
conclude there lieth a great weight on the 
people’s right to petition by means thereof; 
and that the best way to remote it is, to find 
out the advisers and contrivers of that Procla- 
mation, in order to proceed against them ac- 
cording to their deserts. Without which, whet 
you have done in asserting the right of pet- 
tioning, will remain with some doubt; and 
those that advised the proclaiming to the peo- 
ple, that it is seditious to petition the king, 
without that chastisement they deserve. And 
therefore 1 humbly conceive, you will do well 
to consider of it as soun as you can. = It is not 
strange, that the Proclamation sha!l be made 
use of with country gentlemen, to get Abhor- 
rers to petitioning; seeing the Judges them- 
sclves have made use of it to that purpose: 
they should have known, that though a Pro- 
clamation might be of great use, to intimate 
the observation of a law ; yet it had never been 
used instead of a Jaw. But yet I do not 
admire so much at this, as I do at the Drs- 
charge of the Grand-Jury, before they had 
finished their presentments. It tends so much 
to the subversion of the established laws 
this land, that I dare pronounce that all the 
laws you have slready, and all that you cao 
make, will signify nothing against any great 
man, unless you can remedy it for the future. 
I observe, there were two reasons why this 
Grand Jury were so extra-judicially discharged; 
one, because they would otherwise have pre- 
sented the duke of York for a Papst; re 
other, because they presented a Petition to 
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delivered to the king, for the sitting of the 
parliament; which they said it was not their 
business to deliver. Though I cannot but ob- 
serve, how, upon other occasions, they did re- 
ceive petitions, and delivered them to the king; 
nnd all the difference was, that those petitions 
so delivered, were agninst sittings of parlia- 
ments, The truth is, I cannot much condemn 
them for it; for if they were guilty of such 
crimhes as the witnesses have this day given you 
information of, I think they had no reason to 
further petitions for the sitting of a parliament. 
But, sir, this business will need a farther infor- 
mation; and therefore I humbly pray it may 
be referred to 2 committee. 

Sir Henry Capel. This matter is of the 
greatest moment. We are under the security 
of purhaments for redressing our grievances, 
and another, out of parliament, that the law 
have its course, that the Judges obstruct not 
the law. I observe that these Judges are 
grown omnipotent. * They have done those 
things which they should have left undone.’ 
This is very fine, that Judges, who must be 
upon the Bench, must be dropped at White- 
hall, before they come to Westminster-Hall ; 
and I know what law we must have, if they 
take instructions from those that advised the 
Proclamation against Petitioning. See the con- 

sequence ; is it not as much as to say, that the 
Judges know all the grievances of the country, 
and theJudges must redress them, and we sit here 
but for form-sake? All misdemeanors, and what 
is amiss in the nation, the Judges must rectify. 
This is such a presumption, that they must an- 
swer it. If this be done in Westminster-Hall, 
how dare grand juries in the country represent 
any thing that is amiss? Suppose there should 
be an indictment of murdering a man’s father 
or brother, &c. and the Judges tnke upon them 
to discharge the jury ; this stops all justice, and 
the consequence will be, men will murder us, 
and we kill them again. I move, therefore, 
that you will proceed to punish the offender 
in this great matter, and remedy the muiscar- 
riage for the time to come. 
ir BL Winnington, Sir, I think we are 
come to the old times again, when the Judges 
pretended they had a rule of government, as 
well as « rule of law; and that they have acted 
accordingly. If they did never read Magna 
Charta, I think they are not fit to be Judges ; if 
they had read Magna Charta, and do thus so 
contrary, they deserve a severe chastisement. 
To discharge Grand-Juries, of purpose to dis- 
appoint them of making their presentments, is 
to deprive the subject of the greatest benefit 
and security the law hath provided for them. 
If the Judges, instead of acting by law, shall 
be acted by their own ambition; and endea- 
veur to get promotions, rather by worshipping 
the rising sun, than by doing justice, this nation 
will soon be reduced to a miserable condition. 
Suppose that after the discharge of this Grand- 
Jury, some person had offered to present some 
murder, treason, or other capital crime, for 
want of the Grand-Jary there would have 
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been a failure of justice. As faults committed 
by Judges are of more dangerous consequence 
than others to the public ; so there du not want 
precedents of severer chastisements for them, 
than for others. I humbly move you, first, to 
pass a Vote upon this business, of discharging 
Grand-Juries ; and then to appoint a Commit- 
tee to examine the Miscarriages of the Jadges 
in Westminster-Hall, and to report the same 
with all speed to you. 

Col. Titus. Sir, as it hath been observed, 
that this business hath some reference to the 
Proclamation ; so I believe, there is something 
of the Plot in it tuo. And therefore I think 
if this Plot does not go on, it will have the 
worst luck that ever Plot had; seeing the 
Judges, as wel] as most other persons in public 
places, have given it as much assistance as 
they could. But wherens some have spoken 
ill of these Judges, 1 desire to speak well of 
them in one thing: Tam confident they have 
herein shewed themselves grateful to their be- 
nefactors; for I do believe, that some of them 
were preferred to their places of purpose, be« 
couse they should do what they have done, 
Laws of themselves nre but dead letters; un 
less you can secure the execution, as well of 
those you have alrendy, as of those you are 
now making, we shail spend our ume to little 
purpose. | 

Mr, Sacherercl. Sir, the business of this 
debate is n great instance of our sick and lan- 
guishing condition. As our ships, forts, aud 
castles, are for securing us from the danger of 
our enemies from abroad, so our laws from 
our enemies at home; and if committed to 
such persons as will turn their strength upon 
us, are equally dangerous. Sir, we all know 
how the government of Scotland hath been 
quite altered since his majesty’s Restoration, 
by some laws made there; pray let us have a 
care that ours be not altered, by the corrupt 
proceedings of Judges, lest we be reduced to 
the same weak condition of defending ourselves 
against Popery and arbitrary government here, 
that they are there. If Judyes can thus prevent 
the penalties of the law, by discharging Grand- 
Juries before they have made their present- 
ments, and can make laws by their roles of court, 
the government may soon be subverted; and 
therefore it is high time for this house tu speak 
with those gentlemen, In formcr times several 
Judges have been impeached, and hanged too, 
for Jess crimes than these; and ‘the reason was 
because they had broke the king’s oath as well 
astheirown, If what hath bcen said of some 
of these Judges be fully proved, they shall not 
want my Vote to inflict on them the same 
chastisement, The truth is, sir, I know not 
how the ill consequences we justly fear from 
judges can be prevented, as long as they are 
made durante bene-placito, and have such de- 
pendencies as they have. But this must be a - 
work of time: in order to remedy our present 
Grievances, let us pass a Vote upon this busi- 
ness of discharging Grand-Jories; and that it 
may be penned as the case deserves. 
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Mr. H. Sidney, sir, I would beg leave to ob- | tu introduce absolute dominion in these realms, 


serve to you, because I think it may be neces- 
sary to be considered by your committee what 
an opinion was giving not long since by some of 
these Judges about Printing; which was, that 
printing ofnews unight ve prohibited by law; and 
accordingly a Proclamation issued out. I will 
not take on me to censure the opinign asillcgal, 
but leave it to your farther consideration. 
But | remember there was a consultation held 
by the Judges a little betore; and they gave 
their opinion, that they knew not of any way to 
prevent prinung by law; because the act for 
that purpose was expired. Upon which, some 
Judges were put out, and new ones put in; 
and then this other opinion was given. These 
things are worthy of a serious examination. 
For if Treasurers may raise money by shutting 
up the Exchequer, borrowing of the bankers, 
or retrenchments; and the judges make new 
laws by an ill construction, or an ill execution of 
old ones: I conclude, that parliaments will 
soon be found useless; and the liberty of the 
people an inconvenience to the government. 
Aud therefore, I think, sir, you have been well 
moved to endeavour to pass your censure on 
suine of these illegal proceedings by a vote. 
Mr. Powle. Sir, in the front of Magna 
Charta it is said, ‘nulli negabimus, nulli dif- 
feremus justitiam ;’ we will defer, or deny jus- 
tice to no man: to this the king is sworn, and 
with this the Judges are entrusted by their oaths. 
I admire what they can say for themselves ; if 
they have not read this law, they are not fit to 
sit upon the bench: and if they have, I had 
almost said, they deserve to lose their heads.— 
The state of this poor nation is to be deplored, 
that in almost all ages, the Judges, who ought 
to be preservers of the laws, have endeavoured 
to destroy them: and that to please a Court- 
Faction, they have by treachery attempted to 
break the bonds asunder of Magna Charta, 
the great treasury of our peace. Jt was no 
sooucr passed, but a chicf justice (Hubert de 
Burg) in that day, persuades the king he was 
not bound by it; because he was under age 
when it was passed. But this sort of insolence 
the next parliament resented, to the ruin of 
the pernicious Clnef Justice. In the time of 
Rd. a. an unthinking dissolute prince, there 
were Judges that did insinuate into the king, 
that the parliament were only his creatures, 
and depended on his will, and not on the fun- 
damental constitutions of the land: which 
treacherous advice proved the ruin of the king, 
and for which all those evil instruments were 
brought to justice. In his late majesty’s time, 
his usfortunes were occasioned chiefly by 
corruptions of the long robe; his Judges, 
by an extra-judicial opinion, gave the king 
power to raise Moncy, upon any extraordinary 
occasion, without parliament; and made the 
king judge of such occasions: charity prompts 
me to think they thought this a service to the 
king; but the sad consequences of it may con- 
vince all mankind, that every illegal act 
weakens the royal interest; and to endeavour 


is the worst of treasuns: because whilst it 
bears the face of triendship to the king, and 
designs to be for his service, it never tails of 
the contrary eflect.—The two great pillars of 
the government, are Parhaments and Juries; 
It is this gives us the ttle of tree-born English- 
men: for my notion of tree Englishmen is this, 
that they are ruled by laws of their own mak- 
ing, and tried by men of the same condition 
with themselves. ‘The two great and un- 
doubted privileges of the people, have been 
lately invaded by the Judges that now sitin 
Westminster-Liall ; they have espoused Procla- 
mations against law; they have discountenanced 
and opposed several legal acts, that tended to 
the sitting of this house; they have grasped 
the legislative power into their own bands, as 
in that instance of printing; the parliament 
was considering that matter, but they in the 
interim made their private opinion to be law, 
to supersede the judgment of this house. 
They have discharged Grand-Juries, on pur- 
pose to quell their presentmeuts, and shelter 
great criminals from justice; and when ju- 
ries have presented their opinion for the sit- 
ting of this parliament, they have in disdain 
thrown them at their feet, and told them they 
would be no messengers to carry such Peti- 
tions ; and yet in a few days after, have encau- 
raged all that would spit their venom against 
the government : they have served an ignorant 
and arbitrary faction, and been the messengers 
of Abhorrences to the king.—What we have 
now to do, is to load them with shame, who 
bid defiance to the law: thcy are guilty of 
crimes against nature, against the king, against 
their knowledge, and against posterity. The 
whole frame of nature doth loudly and daily 
petition to God their Creator ; and kings, like 
God, may be addressed to in like manner, by 
petition, not command, They likewise knew it 
was lawful to petition : ignorance can be no 
plea, and their knowledge aggravates their 
crimes; the children unborn are hound to 
curse such procecdings, for it was not Petition- 
ing, but parliaments they abhorred, The 
atheist pleads against a God, not that he dis- 
believes a deity, but would have it so. Tresilian 
and Belknap were Judges too; their learning 
gave them honour, but their villaiuies made 
their exit by aropc. The end of my motion 
tlicrefore is, that we may address warmly to 
our prince against them: let us settle a Com- 
mittee to enquire into their crimes, and not 
fail of doing justice upon them that have per- 
verted it; let us purge the fountain, and the 
streams will issue pure. 
Resolved, 1. * That the discharging of a 
Grand Jury by any Judge, belore the end ot 
the Term, Assizes, or Scssions, while matters 
are under their consideration, and wot pre- 
sented, is arbitrary, illegal, destructive to 
public justice, a manifest violation of his Oath, 
and is aimeans to subvert the: fundamental 
laws of this kingdom, 2. That a Committee 
be appointed to examine the Proceedings of 
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the Judges in Westminster-Hall, and report! 
the same, with their ppinion thereon, to this | 
honse.” 

Impeachment ordered against Lord Chief 
Justice North.| Nov. 24. Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral being called in, and examined touching 
the manner of issuing forth rhe Proclamation, 
stiled, § A Proclamation against tumultuous 
Petitioning ;’ and giving account to the house, 
that sir Francis North, Chief Justice of the 
Cominon-Pleas, was advising and assisting at 
the said drawing and passing the said Pracla- 
mation: it occasioned a debate, which ter- 
minated in the following Resolution: “ That 
the Evidence this day given to this house 
avainst sir Francis North, Chief-Justice of the 
Common-Pleas, is suthcient ground for this 
house to proceed upon an Impeachment against 
hin for high Crimes and Misdemeanors ;”” and 
the heads of an Impeachment were ordered to 
be prepared accordingly. 

Nov. 26, The house resumed the Impeach- 
ment of Mr. Seymour. Resolved nem. con. 
“6 That there was matter sufficient to impeach 
the said Mr. Seymour, on every Article exhi- 
bited against him ; and ordered, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare the said Im- 
peachment.” | 

Lrial of the Eurl of Stajford.| Nov. 30. The 
commons proceeded to the Trial of the earl of 
Stattord ; of which the following is an Abstract: 
The Managers for the commons, among whom 
were the most considerable lawyers in the 
house, as ser}. Maynard, sir Wm. Jones, Mr. 
Treby, &c. opened the cause with great co- 
piousness and eloquence: ‘ They began with 
the Plot in general, and laid open the malice, 
wickedness and hotror of so dreadful, bloody 
"and hellish a design : they strenuously insisted 
on the express positive oaths of the witnesses, 
upon whom the credit of the Plot chiefly de- 
pended : they expatiated upon Coleman’s Let- 
ters, and otbers, clearly proving the designs 
and activity of the writers : they pressed home 
the execrable murder of sir E. Godfrey, charged 
upon the Papists, as well by the oaths of self- 
acknowledged partners in the fact, as by a 
Letter sent from London to Tixall, intimating 
this very murder the 3rd day after it was com- 
mitted: they fully displayed the Sham-Plots 
and Counter-Contrivances, whereby the Pa- 
pists would have suborned the king’s evidence, 
and turned all the guilt upon his majesty’s.most 
loyal subjects : they urged the firing the Ciry, 
the burning the Navy, the calling in French 
Armies, Wild-Irish, Spanish-Pilgrims, &c. They 
recapitulated the several Trials of Ireland, 
Whitebread, Langhorn, &c. and alledged the 

otes of both houses declaring the Plot. To 
Corrobornte all which, they repeated the cruel- 
tes of queen Mary, the French and Irish Mas- 
Bacres, the Powder-Plot, &c. and they anato- 
mized the wicked principles and practices of 
Murdering, lying, equivocatiny, forswearing, 
faith-breaking, &c. imputed to the Papists as 
held hy them lawful and meritorious. In sum, 
nothing was omitted, er neglected through the 


whole process, but the least circumstance fully . 
enforced and advanced, with such art and 
acuteness, as well answered to so great acause, 
prosecuted by so Ingh an authority, befure so 
illustrious judges, and sn august an assembly. 
—Some Witnesses were first produced to prove 
the reality, or at least the probability, of the 
Pict in general ; but chiefly three appeared 
against the Jord in particular, namely, Dugdale, 
Oates, and Turberville, the bast said to be both 
a profligate and an indigent person, 1. Dug- 
dale swore, § That ata certain Meeting held at 
Tixall in Staffordshire, about the end of Aug. 
or beginning of Sept. 1678, the lord Stafford, 
with lord Aston and others, did, in the pre- 
sence of the witness, give his full consent to 
take awav the king’s lite, and introduce the 
Popish Religion. That on the 10th or 21st of 
Sept. this lord sent for the witness to his cham- 
ber, while he was dressing; and turning his 
servants out, offered him 5004. for his charges 
and encouragement, to take away the king’s 
life; and fucther told bim, he should have tree 
pardon of all his sins, and be sainted ; for the 
king had been excommunicated, and was like- 
wise a traitor and a rebel, and an enemy to 
Jesus Christ.” 2. Oates swore, ‘That in 
1677, both in Spain, and at St. Omers, he saw 
several letters, signed Stafford, wherein his Idp. 
assured the Jesuits of his fidelity and zeal in 
promoting the Catholic Cause. ‘That in 1678, 
being in London, his Idp. came to the chamber 
of father Fenwick, since executed, and there 
in his presence received a Commission from 
him, to be Pay-Master-General to the army: 
whereupon his Idp. said, he must of necessity 
go down into the country to take account how 
affairs stood there ; and did not doubt but at 
his return, Grove should do the business, 
And, speaking of the king, he further added, 
Iie hath deceived us a great while, and we can 
bear nolonger.’ 8. ‘Turberville gave an account, 
of disobiiging his friends by leaving his triar’s 
habit at Dowayv ; and thereupon went into 
France, in 1675, where at Paris getting ac- 
quaintance with his Idp. be proposed to the 
witness a way, both to retrieve his credit with 
his friends, and make himself happy; and this 
was by taking away the life of the king, who 
was a heretic, and a rebel against God Al- 
mighty. ‘Phat when he took leave of him, his 
Idp. appointed tu mect hin at London; but 
he soon after returned into France, not being 
willing to undertake the proposals, and was 
discountenanced by his friends, and reduced to 
poverty.——The accused lord in his Defence, 
alledged many thiugs to invalidate the credit 
of the Plot, and particularly the Reputation of 
these three witncsses.—It would be too long to 
mention all the particulars of this Tnal, which 
lasted a whole week, and in which great skill 
and dexterity was used by the managers to 


support the credit and reputation of the wit- 


nesses, among whom they believed the:e was 
no contrivance or confederacy... They argued, 
‘ That they had made it plain and apparent on 
the beginning of the Trial, by the tesumony of 
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six witnesses, by the Declarations of both 
houses, by Coleman’s Letters, by the Trial and 
conviction of other traitors, that there was a 
general design amongst the Papists, to intro- 
duce their religion, by raising of armies, mur- 
dering the king, and subverting the govern- 
ment. And as to his lordship’s particular case, 
they had three witnesses, which sufficiently 
proved him guilty; and so expatiated upon the 
danger of Pupish principles,’ &c. Sir William 
Jones exerted his skill and eloquence in a long 
speech, as much to prove the reality of the 
Plot, as the guilt of the prisoner; and thus espe- 
cially argued: ‘50 that [ think now none re- 
main that do pretend not to believe it, but two 
sorts of persons; the one, those that were con- 
*spirators in it; and the other, those that wished 
it had succeeded, and do desire it may so still.’ 
And by way of conclusion he said, ‘ The Evi- 
dence is _ so strong that I think it admits of no 
doubt; and the ofiences proved against my lord 
and the rest of his party are so foul, that they 
need no aggravation. The oflences are against 
the king, against his sacred life, against the 
Protestant religion, nay against all Protestants. 
It is a design that appears with so dreadtul a 
countenance to your lordships, to this great 
assembly, and to the whole nation, that it 
needs not any words I can use to make von 
apprehend. His lordship made two several 
pathetic speeches, besidcs his Answers to the 
witnesses, and in conclusion declared, in the 
presence of God, of his Angels, of their lord- 
ships, and all who heard him, that he was in- 
tirely innocent of what was laid to lis charge ; 
that he left it to their lordships to do justice, 
and with all submission resigned bimsclf to 
them. 

Dec. 6. The lords, by Message, acquainted 
the house, that they bad appointed the next 
day to give judgment on lord Stafford; on 
which the house resolved nem. con. * That 
this house will then go, together with their 
Speaker, to the bar of the house of lords, to 
demand Judgment against the said lord.” 

Dec. 7. The commons resolved, “ That the 
Managers of the Impeachment against the 
lord Stafford be empowered, in case the lords 
should, immediately after the fact found, pro- 
ceed to Judgment, to insist upon it, that it is 
not parliamentary for their lordships to give 
judgment, until it be first demanded by this 
house.”—Mr. Speaker then left the chair, and 
the committee of the commons were present 
at the court in Westminster-hall, when the peers 
found the said lord Guilty of Hich Treason. 
When the Lord Chancellor, now Lord High 
Steward, collecting the Votes, which were 55 
guilty, 31 not guilty; the said High Steward 
pronounced lord Stafford cuilty of High Trea- 
son, who replied, God’s holy name be praised !’ 
And then being asked, what he could say for 
himself, why Judgment of Death should not 
pass upon him, according to law? he added, 
* My lord, I have very little to say; 
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God forgive those who have falsely swom 
against me !’ 

After which, the commons, with Mr. Speaker 
and the mace, went up to the bar of the house 
of lords, and, by Mr. Speaker, in the name of 
the commons in parliament, and of all the 
commons of England, demanded Judgment of 
High Treason.—The house then returned, and 
the lords by Message signified, that they were 
guing presently to give the said Judgment. 

The managing committee then went into 
Westminster-hall, and were present when the 
lords gave Judgment, &c.—At which time, the 
Lord High Steward made the following Speech, 
* That which remains now to be dune, 1s very 
sad on my part; [ have never given Sentence 
on any man, and I am very sorry L must begin 
with your lordship, a person ot your quality 
and fortune, descended of uoble ancestors, a 
great sutierer in the late times, obliged to the 
government for the moderation you had in the 
exercise of your religion ; obliged to the king's 
father, and so much to this king: yet von bave 
gone about not only to consult his death, but 
even the destroying of three whole nations, 
both of body and soul, as far as in you lay; of 
which you stand impeached by tbe commons, 
and have been found Guilty by the lords, 
There have been many and great conspiracies 
against the life of the king for the destroying 
of the government; and they have been car- 
ried on by consults, letters, and otherways ; by 
the burning of London, and the death of sir E. 
Godfrey, the Plot hath been carried on abroad, 
at White-hall, and London, and your Idp. bath 
been concerned in them all, with a mixture of 
inalice: You have called the king ‘ heretic,’ 
and said, * he was an enemy to God Almighty ;’ 
here the proverb is verified, ‘Curse not the 
king, though in the inward chamber, for the 
birds of the air will reveal it.’ It hath pleased 
God to leave you to yourself, aad you have 
digged a pit, and fallen into it yourself. God 
never leaves any man until they leave them- 
selves; think not still well of your religion, and 
let not blind guides mislead you; true re- 
pentance is never too late, and be not persuaded 
not to confess that sin in public, which you 
possibly have been absolved of in private: for 
whatsoever value you set on the prayers of 
them you call Heretics, yet I eam sure, that 
both they that cleared you, and those that con- 
demned you, are sorry for your condition. I 
will pray for your Idp.; and this is the last 
time I must call you my lord.” And so he 
pronounced Sentence of Death against hin, ac- 
cording to the usual form in case of High 
Treason.* 


a 

* Many writers, and in partioular Mr. Worth 
and sir Joho Reresby, are of opinion, that this 
nobleman was selected by the commons to 
bear the sins of the whole five, on the pre- 
sumption that he was least capable of defend- 


{ confess I | ing himself, and that his very spirits, a6 well as 


am surprized at it, for I did not expect it. But; his parts, would fail bim, under the weight of 
‘God’s will be done; I will not murmur at it. | such a prosecution, Ho was old and iptirm, 
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Sir Rob. Peyton expelled.] Dec. 14. It ap- 
pearing to the house by the Report made at 
the bar, and by the Confession of sir Rob. Pey- 
ton (a Member) in his place, that the said sir 
Robert had negotiated with the duke of York, 
by the means of the earl of Peterborough, Mrs. 
Cellier, and Mr. Godfrey, at such tine when 
they were turning the Popish Plot upon the 
protestants.” Ordered, “ ‘That Sir Rob. Pey- 
ton be expelled the house, and that he be 
brought to the bar, and do receive the Censure 
of the house upon his knees.” But not being 
toa be found, the house afterwards ordered 
him to be taken into the custody of the serjcant 
at arms. 

Dec. 15. Sir Rob. Peyton appeared at the 
bar upon his knees, to receive the Sentence of 
Expulsion, 

The Speaker. Sir Robert Peyton: It is a 
long time that you have had reputation in the 
world, and that you have served as knight of the 
shire for the county of Middlesex. Two par- 
lhaments, the last and this, your county made 
a free election of you; your county had a 
great opinion of you; and now you are in 
that condition, that you have appeared to the 
world the man you really were not. You have 
made a show, and have acted a part against 
Popery and arbitrary power, yet really and in- 
wardly you have sought your own advantage, 
and not that of your country. It is manitest, 
by the report from the committee, and your 
own defence makes it clear, Many gentlemen 
here, whose eyes are in their heads, their 
tongues and eyes have moved as well as yours. 
You have sat betwixt the Devil aud the Witch, 
Mr. Gadbury and Mrs, Cellier, The dark 
ways you have taken. show your ill designs; 
your company and conductors show your er- 


rand. You are fallen from being an augel to 
be adevil. From the beginning, you sought 


your own interest. To setup a common-wealth, 
you had * 20,000 men’ to make your interest 
the stronger. You were bustling, like the wind, 
in this house,’ and in colfee-bouses. Your 
county chose you to this place, not only for 
your Interest, but for av example to other men, 
not with noise and thundering, but to behave 
yourself without vanity or ostentatiun. You 
are one of them that have played your own 
game and part; and that all men may take 
notice, you are a warning for all other.mem- 
bers, and I hope there are none such. It shows 
that this parliament nauseates such members 
as you are. You are no longer a part of this 
noble body. Tlow you will reconcile yourself 
to your country, is another consideration. You 


had been under confinement for above ten 
ears ; was timorous by nature ; had the popu- 
ie tide against him; had che ablest and most 
zealous members of the house of commons for 
his prosecutors ; a large and considerable body 
of his judges, the pcers, were on the same 
side; and his majesty, though he pitied the 
victim, bad not resolution enough tu prevent 
the sacrifice.” Ralph. 
Wor. LY. 
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are discharged this house, and the custody of 
the serjeant, paying your fecs *. 

The King’s Speech to both Houses on Allian- 
ces, and the Stute of Christendom.| This da 
his majesty made the following Speech to both 
houses : 

“ My lords and gentlemen; At the opening 
of this parliament I did acquaint you with the 
Alliances [ had made with Spain and Holland, 
as the best measures that could be taken for 
the satety of England, and the repose of chris- 
tendom., But I tuld you withal, that if your 
friendship became unsafe to trust to, it would . 
not be wondered at, if our neighbours should 
begin to take new resulutions, and perhaps such 
as might be fatal to us. [must now tell you, 
that our allies cannot but see how little has 
been done since this meeting, to encourage 
their dependance upon us. And I find by 
them that unless we can be so united at home, 
as to make our Alliance valuable to them, it 
will not be possible tu hinder them from seek- 
ing some other refuge; and making such new 
friendships as will not be consistent with our 
safety. Consider that a neglect of this oppore 
tunity is never to be repaired.—I did likewise 
lay the matter plainly before you, touching the 
estate and condition of Tangier. I must now 
tell you again, that, if that place be thoughe 
worth the keeping, you must take such consi- 
deratiun of it, that it may be speedily supplied 5 
it being impossible for me to preserve it, ut an 
expence so far above my power.—I did pro- 
mise you the fullest satisfaction your hearts 
could wish, for the security of the protestant 
religion ; and to concur with youin any Reme- 
dies, which micht consist with preserviug the 
succession of the crown in its due and legal 
cuurse of descent. I do again with the same 
reservations, renew the same promises to yuu ; 
and being thus ready, on my part, to do all 
that cau reasonably be expected from me; I 
should be glad to know trom you, as soon 
as may be, how far I shall be assisted by you; 
and what it is you desire from me.” 

Resolved, “ That this house will on Satur- 
day next take into consideration his majesty’s 
most gracivus Speech.” 

Debute on Popery.| The house then resolv- 


* Grey. “ The Speaker performed his of- 
fice in such coarse terins, and thereby so high- 
ly exasperated him, that the session was no 
sooner over, than be challenged him; but, in- 
stead of answering it, Mr. Williams, with more 
propriety than gallantry, made his complaint to 
the privy-council, and Sir Robert was, in con- 
sequence thereof, again committed to the 
Tower.” Ralph. 

Sir Robert tuk care to have the most offen- 
sive part of this Speech printed, under the fol- 
lowing Litle, “ A Specimen of the rhetoric, 
candour, gravity, and ingenuity, of William 
Williams, Speaker to the late house 6f com- 
mons, at Westminster, in Ins Speech to sir 
Robert Peyton, when be eapelicd him that 
house.” ane 


4k 
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ed into a grand committee, how to secure the 
kingdom against Popery and Arbjtrary Go- 
vernment, Mr. Powle in the chair. 

Lord Cavendish. Sir, when I consider the 
‘§inmunities and advantages we enjoy by the 
excellent composure of our government both 
40 Church and State: how the king, as sove- 
ren, enjoys all the prerogative that can be 
necessary to make him either great or happy; 
and the people all the liberty and privileze 
that can he pretended for their encouragement 
to be industrious, and for securing to them- 
selves and posterities the enjoyment of what 
thev get by their industry ; huw the doctrine 
of the church is void of idolatrous, super- 
stiivus opinions; and the government of ty- 
ranny, or absolute dominion: I cannot but 
adinire that there should be any body amongst 
ourselves, that should aim at any alteration, 
and be the occasion of this day’s dcbate. 
But, sir, it is too evident that such there are ; 
and that they have made a great advance to 
effect their design, by many contrivances which 
they have pursued for a long course of ycars, 
according to the results and consultations held 
by Jesuits for that purpose: but ubove all, by 
converting to their religion James duke of 
York; the presumptive heir of the crown ; and 
by engaging him to espouse their interest with 
that zeal and fervency, which usually attends 
new converts: especially when so great a glory 
is proposed, as the rooting a pestilent heresy 
out of three nations; and the saving of so 
many souls as would depend thereon. The 
sad effect of this conversion we have felt for 
many years, it having had the same operations 
in our body politic, as some sorts of lingering 
poison hath in bodies natural; made us sick 
and consumptive, by infecting and corrupting 
all the food and physic which hath been ap- 
plied in order to preserve us from popery and 
slavery, worse than deatlr itself. From this 
fatal act, the declination of the grandeur of 
this monarchy may be dated; and to the con- 
sequences thereof, its absolute ruin (if not 
timely prevented) will be hereafter attributed. 
This being our case, E could not but admire to 
see this house so long coming to consider this 
weighty point: insomuch, that, 1 began to 
persuade myself, that either our dangers were 
not sO great as our discourses, upon some 
other occasions, had represented them, or that 
we were hot in good earnest to endeavour any 
redress, Itis true, when we consider what ill 
furtune we have had with our Bill, lately sent 
up to the lords, in having it thrown out in such 
a heat, without so much as a conference, 
(though whenever they shall consider of it in 
cool blood, they will find there can be no 
otLer way to secure the Protestant Religion) 
we may with some reason he discouraged, 
But l hope, sir, that, seeing our country have 


thought us worthy to be their representatives, | 


we shall not be so easily daunted in what so 
heariy concerns them: but be as indefaticable 
In findaty out wavs for our preservation, as 
our enemies are wo find gut means for our de- 
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struction ; hoping we shall not meet always so 
bad success in the house of lords: > for though 
the too much kindness of some men, who pre- 
tended to be for the Lill, but underhand made 
a party against it, did this time operate as 
fatally, ns enmity disguised in friendship useth 
to do; yet 1 hope that on another occasion 
we may have better success; not doubting but 
a great many lords, when they are persuaded 
that they shall not be able to find out any 
other way (asl hear they begin to despair they 
shail) to secure the Protestant Religion, that 
they will joi with us in the same, or some 
other Bill to the same purpose : especially my 
good lords the bishops, who cannot be pre- 
sumed to have made peace with Rome, but to 
be ready to die tor the Protestant Religion; 
and therctore, doubtless, will not long stick at 
Joining in a Bill to save it. But sceing that, 
according to the course of parliaments, we are 
not like to bring this to a trial for a long tine, 
I am of opinion, we had best try something 
else ; and although I know not what other act 
can be made to serve instead of that, but will 
either prove too weak, or teo strong: yet see- 
ing we are put upon it, we must try, that so 
we may not be represented as stubborn. And 
therefore | humbly move you, That a Bill may 
be brought in for the association of all his ma- 
Jesty’s protestant subjects. 

Mr. Ralph Montagu. Sir, great things are 
expected trom this day's debate ; and we could 
not well have entered into it sooner ; it now 
comes more seasonable than it would have 
done hetore, because of the opportunities we 
have had to feel the pulse of affairs since the 
beginning of the session; and the time we 
have spent in asserting the Right of Petition 
ing, by which the essence of parliaments, and 
the foundation of the people’s Libertics were 
struck at. And the Trial of my lords Stattord, 
and the Disinheriting-Bill could not possibly 
have been avoided. And as our labour hath 
not been lost in all, so I hope that at last we 
shall have some benefit of that spent abuut the 
Succession-Bill. For, as it was said at the 
passing of the Bill, that there were a loyal 
party that would never acquiesce in it; sol 
do believe, there is a true Protestant party 
that will never acquicsce in any thing less, than 
what may be snficient for the security of thet 
Religion; which, I am apt to believe, will end 
in that Bill. But in the mean time, that we 
may shew that we are not liumorists, let us try 
what streneth we can muster up to oppose 
these great enemies by some other laws; as 
when a house is on tire, we make use of buc- 
kets and tubs for casting of water, until the 
great engines can be vot. But I wonld move 
vou to be cautious what you do; for I am 
afraid that the design of putting you upon find- 
ing out expedients, is it not in order to bave 
any thing done that may be effectual axainst 
Popery; but in order to have you offer at 
something that may purchase a disrepute on 
the house, and give your enemies an get 
tage to pursue their designs of breaking us, DY 
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alledging that you aim at laws that will over- 
turn the government. For my part, I am fully 

ersuaded, that this is the design of those that 
have put the king so often to declare against 
altering the Succession, and to recommend 
other ways; aod that, offer at what you will, 
ifit be any thing that is like to prove strong 
enough to secure us against popery, you will 
see the house put off before it comes to any 
perfection; and that in time it will be made 
use of to arraign the procecdings of parliament, 
and to persuade the people, that this bouse did 
attempt to alter the government by such and 
such bills; and so by degrees possess the peo- 
ple, that parliaments are either dangerous, or 
inconsistent with the government, that, if pos- 
sible, they may be well cuntent to be without 
them. Sir, lam afraid that the Popisl Party 
@re more serious in this design than we are 
aware of; and that, next to the great eudea- 
vours they have used fur many years to keep 
up our divisions in points of Religion; the 
next great artifice which they depend on 1s, 
the infusing into the people the dislike of par- 
laments; tor they well know, that Popery can 
never be established in this nation, as long as 

arlaments are permitted to sit and uct. 

herefore, though I know it is helow a house 
of commons to mind every little discourse ; 
yet I think, if we conclude, that this powerful 
party, amongst their many designs, have this 
for one, that we ought to countermine it as 
rouch as we can, We cannot well compre- 
hend what a Bill of Association will be betore 
it be drawn up, nor’ what ditiiculties may be 
found in the contriving of it; and theretore I 
think no great debate will be necessary about 
it, before such a Bill be brought in. And 1 
believe it will be found more likely to be ser- 
viceable, in case the Papists be banished ; and 
therefore I conceive, a Bill for banishment of 
all the considerable Papists out of England, 
may be very necessary: and if at the same 
time that we endeavour to secure ourselves 
agaiust popery, we du not also do something 
to prevent arbitrary power, it will be to little 
purpose; for the one will be sure to have a 
hand to bring in the other; and I think no- 
thing can prevent that, or rather both, better 
than frequent parliaments. And theretfure I 
bumbly move you, that a Bill for securing tre- 
quent Parliaments may be taken into your con- 
sideration.’ 

Sir G. Hungerford. Sir, I think you are well 
advised, that the way to secure ourselves etlec- 
tually against Popery, is to secure ourselves 

sO against arbitrary government; and that 
the having of frequent parliaments is the best 
way to secure both; and therefore 1 think you 
may do well to move the house, that a Com- 
mattee be appointed to inspect what old laws 
there are, for euforcing the sitting of frequent 
parliaments; that u they should be found de- 
ficient, some new laws may be made for that 
purpose. Ido agree, that a Bill for banishing 
out of England the most considerable Papists, 
may do well; but I hops, sir, that if you banish 
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the men, you will banish sone women too; for 
I do believe, that some of that sex have been 
great Instruments in bringing about onr ruin. 
And if in tine you will consider, how to pre- 
vent the royal family’s marrying Popish wonen, 
it would be of great security for hereafter. For 
I am of opinion, that the late queen mother’s 
zeal for her religion, was not only a great ov- 
casion (aimongst many others) of the miseries 
that befel us in 41; but the great cause of ail 
our miseries now, by perverting the duke trom 
his religion, as is reported ; and may reason- 
ably be believed, if we conclude, that she had 
that motherly care’ for the salvation of her 
children, as other mothers usually have; far, 
according to ber opinion, it was not to be ob- 
tained out of the pale of that Church: and no 
man can doubt, but&that the Protestant interest 
hath been much prejudiced, by bis majesty’s 
marrying a princess of that religion: for we 
have plainly seen, since the oeree of the 
Plot, how some of the most material Jesuits, 
and Popish instruments, have sheltered them- 
selves under her royal protection; and how 
they have helped. to carry on the Plot, being 
so impudent, as to pretend they had her pa- 
tronage, und by abusing her authority; but 
more especially by the duke’s marrying the 
princess of Modena; because of her near rela- 
tion to the Popes and Cardinals. All which 
was plamily foreseen by that parliament which 
meta little before that marriage in 1673, aod 
therefore they nade an Address to lis majesty, 
representing the said il) consequences ; desiring 
him vot to permit it, because it would terd to 
the destruction of the Protestant Religion. But 
their endeavours were defeated by that party, 
as we may guess, seeing we find so much use of 
her name in Coleman's Letters; for well might 
they who have over-ruled in so many great 
attairs, as hath been instanced in this house, 
have an influence also in this, that so that party 
might not want so useful an instrument in so 
vreat a stauon; and so the parliament's Ad- 
dress miscarried; but that they had either a 
good judginent, or prophetic spirit, I bope will 
never miscarry, but remain upon record. And 
unless you believe, that these ladies are less 
compassionate than others usually are, how 
can it be otherwise, their principles considered ? 
Bur, sir, I wall not trouble you farther about 
it; but suppose it may be worth your consi- 
deration in due time. In the interim, [ agree 
for the Bill of Banishiment and Association too. | 
Mr. Win. Harbord. Sir, it is not to be 
doubted, but that Popery aud arbitrary govern- 
ment are 60 near of kin, that they cannot be 
separated; and therefore, if we destroy the 
one, we necd not fear the destruction of the 
other. Before our late miserable wars, Popery 
was more in masquerade ; and arbitrary power; 
the Loans, Monopolies, and Ship-money, more 
invisible; now Pupery is more visible, except 
in the business of the Exchequer, whicta 
amounting to above one million of money, we 
may not admire we have not heard of more 
great things of that kind, since especially ; be- 
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ing we know how averse the king is to hearken 
to such advice; but our fears of Popery are 
the stronger, because of the Popish Successor ; 
and therefore I cannot but commend the po- 
licy of those who are tender in using arbitrary 
proceedings at this time, lest the fears and 
Jealousies that might arise trom both together 
should prove intolerable.—I must contess, sir, 
J ain at a great loss what to offer to your con- 
sideration in this matter ; for our danger is got 
only from the strength of the Popish party, but 
from the weakness of the Protestants by reason 
of the animosities which they sow amongst us, 
not voly in points of religion, but of interest 
too. For of late they have not been content 
with carrying on the design of dividing the 
Churchmen and Fanatics, but of arraigning 
the last parliament as omnipotent and dan- 
eruus, for going about to disinherit the duke. 
They endeavour to divide the people in their 
Opinions as to parliaments, and to render 
them incompatible with the government, that, 
80, if possible, they may keep the Protestant in- 
terest divided, and work them to destroy them- 
selves, by engaging party against party, in hopes 
at last to have but one party to deal with, and 
to have an opportunity of gaining the weakest 
to their side by assurances of liberty of con- 
6cietice, or otherways, which must certainly 
be the consequence of sucha contest. And al- 
though I am very unwilling to detract from the 
merits of our churchmen, for whom I have a 
eat veneration, yet I cannot but observe, 
ow that ever since the ‘T'rial of Wakeman was 
over, but more about the time of the Presbyte- 
rian Plot, they preached up (especially in pub- 
lic asseniblies) the danger of fanatics to be more 
than of Papists; and to disinherit the duke was 
against the law of God. . Which said Opinions, 
if they should be imbibed by the people, what 
will your Association-Bill signify, or any other 
Jaw you can make against Popery? Sir, I do 
not mention these things to you without a 
great deal of regret; for I am well known to 
be a true friend of the church, and have (when 
I was thought worthy to be in commission) ex- 
pest myself a severe enemy to fanaticism. 
ut however, I cannot but observe this strange 
contradiction, of pretending to keep out Popery, 
and yet at the saine time to endeavour to divide 
the Protestant Interest, and to reserve a right 
to make a Papist king. I must confess, I am 
more distracted from the ill consequences | 
fear from such contrivances as these, than trom 
the strength of the Papists themselves, They 
wil certainly go on with their interest, as long 
as they are secure of such auxiliaries. ‘These 
things must be considered in the drawing your 
Bill, that so the reincdy you propose may be 
Proportionable to your disease. For an Act 
of Association may be several ways evaded by 
such opinions as these, if they should grow 
amongst the peuple ; and it will he an irrepara- 
ble blow to the Protestant Interest to accept 
of such an expedient, if it should prove inef- 
fectual. And therefore it ought to be so drawn, 
as olay provide for all the contrivances of that 
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party: for, sir, I cannot imagine that ever 
Popery will attempt to come into this nation 
bare-faced, but do expect that the design will 
always be carried on, as hitherto, under some 
disguise, either by a Toleration in favour of 
tender consciences, or in the name of church- 
men, ora Joyal party, for the defence of the 
church or government, to which some Presby- 
terian Plot would much conduce, and be an 
excellent pretence for raising of an Army, and 
apprehending or disarming of such persons as 
are most likely to oppose that interest. Un- 
less you can change the interest at court, and 
remove these counsellors that are so much for 
the duke, I think you may justly fear all these 
stratagems, and that it will be impossible to 
contrive any Association-Bill that can provide 
against them. And theretore, that we may not 
spend our time in vain, I would humbly move 
you, sir, to go on with the Bill of Banishment, 
which is most likely to do you some service. 

‘ Col. Birch, Sir, I retain a youd opinion of 
an Association-Bill, notwithstanding what hath 
heen said, as to the weakness it may receive 
from our unhappy divisions in points of religion 
and interest, too much promoted by some of 
our clergy. For, sir, when I consider how the 
Laudean principles, as to raising of Money 
without parliaments in the late times, intected 
most of our clerzy, so as that they not only 
preached up the king’s absolute authority over 
men’s properties, but branded with the utle of 
rebels, and condemned to hell those that of- 
fered to argue against it: I do conclude, that 
it is usual fur one or two bishops to give mea- 
sures or directions to the rest of the bishops, 
and they to the clergy of their several dio- 
ceses:-und that therefore the clergy derive 
their politics generally from one or two bishops 
In sume great station. Yet, sit, when I re- 
member how, atter some little time, many of 
the clergy fell off, and would not follow such 
instructions ; and how the people soon excused 
themselves from following the advice in such 
politics, and would not freely pay illegal taxes, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours; I am 
apt to think, sir, that as the people were not 
long then misled, so as to submit to lose their 
property, so they will not now to any thing 
that shall tend to the losing of their religion 
and property both, They will soon discover 
what is their interest, and how true interest 
will not lye. I have often told you within 
these walls they will soon apprehend that Po- 
pery will bring in slavery, and reduce them 
not only to an idolatrous siiperstitious reli- 
gion, but to wear wooden shoes like the French, 
and to eat herbs like the Spaniard, because 
they will soon know that they shall not be 
long masters of any thing they bave: and 
however they may be persuaded for a while, 
I am confident they will at Jast consult how 
to save their bacon. They will discern that 
the clergy may be good divines, but not so 
geod politicians; and that there may be some 
difference in point of interest between them 
and the clergy, because clergymen may be 
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ina possibility of being advanced by popery if 
they submit ; but the laity under a probability 
of losing all, nutwithstanding all submissions. 
Sir, 1 do not tronble you with this discourse 
out of a fear that our clergy will not shew them- 
selves good Protestants; tur I have that vene- 
ration tor them, and opinion of them, as to 
believe that many of the bishops and clergy too 
would as soon die for the Protestant Religion 
as many persons in the nation. But I am jea- 
lous that there is some over-awing power got 
in amongst them, something answerable to that 
of a Popish Successor in the state; by whose 
means those Bills were so easily passcd in the 
late Long Parliament, under a pretence that 
they were for the preservation of the Protestant 
Religion, which the commons then found, and 
any persou that will now peruse them may 
find, would infallibly have brought in popery : 
and how, since the Plot, the danger of fanatics 
is cried up more than that of the Papists; and 
how tender they are in the point of a Popish 
Successor, or joining in any thing that is against 
him. Bat though these things make me jealous 
there is somebody that misleads them now in 
matters relating to Popery, as formerly in 
things relating to Property; yet 1am of opi- 
nion that they will ere long see, that to stand 
up tor the Interest of a Popish Successor, to 
have a Popish King, to weaken the Protestant 
Interest, and speak il of parliaments, is not 
the right way to preserve the Protestant Reli- 
gion; but a plain contradiction, and an inven- 
tion of Jesuits. And therefore, sir, 1 am for 
going on with the Association Bill. 

Sir Wm. Hickman. Sir. 1 think you have 
been well moved, as well for the Association 
Bill as the Banishing-Bill. By the one, you 
will send your enemies out of the country ; by 
the other be in a good condition to keep them 
out, which may go a great way to secure us. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 1 would banish all the 
Papists, lest they be like tiie court, in the Long 
Parliament; when they had taken off one 
active man from. the interest of his country, 
another as considerable did start up. They 
take all the care to get the Protestant Papists 
into the administrauon of the government; 
they are encouraged, and true Protestants 
turned out. Next to Papists, I would consider 
to put out those popishly attected. When they 
‘are banished, next you may take into consi- 
deration how their estates shall be disposed of, 
and how to breed their children, and that the 
next heir be a Protestant. I would have a Bill 
to banish all considerable Papists, excepting no 
one man in England whatsoever. 

Sir Nich. Carew. Sir, I am not against any 
of these Bills, because they may be all con- 
venicnt fer the prescnt occasion ; but if any 
man think that these Bills will do without the 
Succession Bill, I believe they will find them- 
selves mistaken, for these Bills will signify no- 
thing, unless you can remove your Popish Suc- 
cessor, and your Popish interest. These bills 
will not reach your Papists in masquerade, who 
will certainly continue as long as there ‘is a 
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Popish Successor, and make your Banishing- 
Bill, and Association-Bill too, as ineflectual 
as white paper. Let such as I could name to 
you have the command of the sea-ports, (as I 
suppose they will without my naming them) 
and in the lieutenancy, and commission of the 
peace, and when the present heat is over, let 
the Papists come back when they will, they 
will have no cause to doubt having a kind 
reception. For you must not expect to have 
plain rustic country gentlemen in such com- 
mands, but well bred codrtigrs, and some good, 
easy, credulous gentlemen that will soon be 
persuaded there is no danger in Popery ; and 
then of what use will your banishing or Asso- 
ciation-Bill be? As long as the duke hath so 
many friends atcourt, (between whose interest 
and Popery [ canuot hear there is any distinc- 
tion) I think no laws that we can make against 
Popery will do us any good, because all the | 
laws we have already have done us none. For 
the same arts and power that have hitherto de- 
feated all your other laws, will also defeat what 
you are now about. And therefore, sir, I am 
of opinion we are not now acting like the true 
physicians of the nation, but like mountebanks., 
For the most we shall be able to do this way, 
is to patch and plaister up our sores, and have 
them hereafter break out incorable upon us. 
Bot if you are resolved to go on with these 
bills that have been proposed, I will not offer 
tu oppose the sense of the committee, but 
would move you, (that we may not forget, or 
lose in the croud, that which at last, I believe, 
must be pursued, if ever you will do any thing 
for your religion) that in the first place you 
pass a vote, “ That it is the opinion of this 
Cominittee, that as long as the Papists have 
any hopes of the duke of York’s succeeding 
the king, the King’s Person, the Protestant 
Religion, and the Lives and Liberties of the 
People, are in apparent danger. 

Col. Titus. Sir, 1 have read that a great 
minister of state of Spain, gave this short adviee 
to a friend of his that was coming ambassador 
into England; that he should not always aim 
at the best. J] think it may be convenient for 
us to follow that advice ; for if we should not 
have something for our security, before we get 
the best, I am afraid it may happen to us, as it 


‘did to a man whose house was beset with 


thieves; he was so long arming his servants, 
and appointing them their distinct quarters, 
that the thieves broke in, and caught them all 
unprovided. I pray God it may not be our 
case; though I am very sensible that none of 
these Bills can effectually do our business ; for 
nothing can secure us against this party, but 
being free of their principles as well as of their 
persons ; which I conclude will always remain 
In some persons amongst us, notwithstanding 
your banishing of Papists, as long as there is a 
Popish Successor. For I remember what a 
great man of Swedcland told me, that all laws 
they could make had never any effect against 
them, until they not only banished them out of 
their country, but secured the government in 
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the hand of princes of their own religion ; and 
I am afraid, that nothing less than the same 
way will ever do our business here. For it is 
not so much the number of Papists, as their 
principles, and the danger of their vetting the 
government into their hands, which we know 
they have been long aiming at, that may justly 
be feared, in which I am persuaded they will 
be so restless, as that we shall never be secure 
against them, unless we can banish their prin- 
ciples from court, as well as the people out of 
the country. : 

Sir Fr. Winningtor. Sir, what my good 
friend that spoke last hath said, that we sliould 
' get something, and not lose all, by aiming so 
earnestly at the best, is very well, if we were 
like to get any thing instead of it, that shall 
have the appearance of being serviceable in 
this case: but I have seen old parliament-men 
mistaken sometimes, and I am atraid that he 
will sooner see this parliament dissolved, than 
any thing granted that shall be material against 
Popery. And that the mentioning of these 
Bills shall afterwards arise in judgment against 
you; however, I think we must adventure. 
What this Association-Bill may be, I cannot 
tell, until 1¢ be drawn ; but I see no opposition 
made to any of these Bills that have been pro- 
posed ; and IT belicve there 16 much business 
yet behind for this day, and that you will do 
well to husband your tine, and put this busi- 
ness out of your hande, by putting the ques- 
tions. | 

Sir Rd. YLemple. Sir, you have been very 
well moved for the bringing in of such Bills as 
nay tend as much to the security of the Pro- 
testant Religion, as any that can_ be offered. 
That of Banishment will certainly go a great 
way to destroy, not only their power, but their 
laterest and principles too, and be a great dis- 
heartening to their party abroad. That in- 
terest will not then have so many engines to 
work with here, as now they have. And the 
Bill of Association will be necessary, that we 
may have a law to defend ourselves. 

Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that one means to suppress Popery 
is, that the house be moved that a Bill be 
brought in immediately, to banish all the con- 
siderable Papists eut of the kingdom.” , 

Mr. Ralph Montagu. Sir, by offering a 
the Exclusion Bill, we may conclude we have 
otiended the duke; by this Bill tor Banishment, 
all the rest of the considerable Papists in 
England, As we have made many enemies, 
so it will be convenient, that we should endea- 
vour to get some law to defend ourselves against 
their implacable designs. For which a Bill 
for an Association of all his majesty’s Protes- 
tant Subjects may do well; and theretore I 
prey that we may move the house to have it 

rought in, 

Mr. Garroway. Sir, a6 we are sick of com- 
plicated diseases, though all have their original 
rom one cause, seeing we cannot be permitted 
to cure that cause, we must think of many re- 
medies to cure the many evils that sprout from 
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it. The Banishing of the Papists alone will 
not do it: andI am not willing to pass any 
judgment on the Association-Bill befuse I see 
it. But, sir, what fruit can you expect from 


pias 


our laws, unless you can secure goud Judges 


in Westminster hall, aud good men ia com- 
mission in all other places? Is there at this 
time a judge, a deputy-lieut. or a justice of 
peace in cominission, that you can expect shall 
act against the duke? Or if any such be in, are 
they for more than a colour? Are they not 
over-powered by such as are for the duke’s i- 
terest ? If this do not make all your Jaws in- 
valid, by not executing them; is there nut aa 
Army of about 10,000 men under the name of 
Guards? And may not more be raised ? And 
what then will your laws signify ? Have we not 
already had some expericnce of this, when the 
Toleration came out in 1672, when there was 
that Army at Black-Heath, and Clifford bad 
the management of the preat affairs of state? 


Ifthe king had not then bearkened to the advice 
of his parliament, swhat would all the laws that 


were then in force against Papists have sugui- 


fied ? And mav you oot see the same again, if 
you do not take some care to prevent ic? What 
great difference between Cligurd and some of 
our present great ministers, only that he had 
that weakness to declare himself to be a Pa- 

ist, and these the discretion to keep the know- 
fede of their religion to themselves. Dut we 


see they manage things as much in favour of 


Popery, as ever Cliflord did. Did aot that 
Toleration, that Army, and that munister of 
state, repeal all your laws as effectually, as it 
they had never been made? When I consider 
how the Triple-League was hroke, after we bad 
made Jaws for the keeping it, by giving Dear 
three millions ; how the Peace was made up 
at Nimeyuen, after we had made an Act ter 
an actual War with France, aad given above @ 
million for entering into it; J will never believe 
that any law will be observed, make what you 
will, unless there be those about the king that 
may be for the keeping of it ; otherwise you 
shall have such judges, justices, deputy-leu- 
tenants, and other commissioned otiicers, as 
will repeal your laws at pleasure. And there- 
fore I could wish you would consider well, how 
you possess those that sent you liere, wath au 
opinion that they may depend vpon such laws 
as these. And at the same tune, sir, that you 
are consulting the destruction of the Papists, I 
think you may do well to endeavour the pre 
servation of the Protestants. 1s this atime fur 
the Church-men and Dissenters to quarrel ? It 
is like two men riding upon a road, a jighway- 
mav coming to rob thei, instead of uniting to 
defend themselves, they quarrel and «saria 
one the other, and so were both robbed. i 
pray God, this do not prove at last our case. 
For us that project of the Papists bath, since 
Wakeman’s Trial, had strange success 10 di- 
viding us ; sono doubt but it will at last come 
to disarming us too ; and how that will faciinie 
their conquest, may be easily calculated ? Is 
this & tine to weaken the Protestant Interest, 
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by tearing us in picces by the execution of 
acts inade against Papists ? That man whe can 
believe, that that is the way to preserve the 
Protestant Religion, or Protestant Church, is 
fit to beheve that St. Dennis walked many 
miles with his head under his arm, or any other 
Popish miracle whatsoever. And therctore I 
think you will do well to hasten the Bill for 
unidog of the Protestant Dissenters, that we 
may bring inte the Church as many of them as 
is possible, and not longer be so infatnated as 
to gratify the Papists in that particular, by 
doing their business in destroying one another ; 
but prevent them if possible by union, which 
will tend wore to prevent Popery than all the 
Bills that have been proposed. 

Mr, Paul Foley®, Sit, T have read in scrip- 
ture, © What king going to make war against 
another, sitteth not down first, and consulteth 
wiiether he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh against him with twenty?’ I 
take the demal of the Bill of Exclusion to bea 
plain demonstration, that the popish party 
should not be deprived of a right to govern us; 
and it is not to be doubted, that having 
that mght, they will be sure to make use 
of all the power they can back it with. That 
we nay be the better able to judge, whether 
we can fortify ourselves sufficiently against such 
aright, and the power that will naturally fol- 
low it, I pray, sir, let us follow our Saviour’s 
advice, and consult, wherher with ten thousand 
we can mect twenty thousand.—When I con- 
siderhow the Triple League was broke, and now 
all Alhances and transactions relating to peace 
and war have been since managed in favour of 
the French interest, contrary to the true inte- 
rest of England, and the pressing importunities 
of foreign nations, as well as our own, I think 
we cannot but conclude that the duke’s interest, 
the French interest, and Popish interest, are 
allone. And that the duke’s or Popish inte- 
rest have some great dependance on the French 
king, for his assistance in the settling of popery 
here. And noman can doubt this, but he 
that will not believe Coleman’s Letters, or that 
there was a peace made at Nimeguen, in order 
to put him in the better condition. If the 
Jesuits do manage all the affairs of Europe, as 
is said, it may be justly feared, that the French 
king will improve this argument 30, as to get 
Flanders, if not Holland too, before he perform 
his promise of giving them the expected assist- 
ance ; which, being it will conduce to the de- 


* “ The younger brother of one, who, from 
mean beginnings, had by iron-works raised one 
of the greatest estates that had been in Eng- 
Jand in one time. He was a learned, though 
not a practising, lawyer, and was a man of vir- 
tue and good principles, but morose and wil- 
ful; and he had the affectation of passing for 
A sreat patriot, by his constant finding fault 
with the government, and keeping up an ill- 
humour and a bad opinion of the court.” Bur- 
net.—Ife was twice chosen Speaker, and was 
uncle to the first lord: Foley. 
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stroying of the protestants abroad, as weil as 
here, we may justly fear the Jesuits will never 
obstruct.—Besides the dependance which the 
papists may have of assistance from this mighty 
monarch, in freland they are five to one for 
the protestants, and amount to many hundred 
thousands, full of bloody revenge, derived trom 
their ancestors, wanting nothing but arins, 
(which they may have from France in a night) 
to be enabled to massacre all the protestants 
in [reland, and to be ready to be transported 
hither. How the Plot hath been carried on 
there in order to it; how endeavours have been 
there used to stifle and counterplot it; who 
commands all the English coast opposite to 
Ireland, we know; and bow our forts and cas- 
tles are provided, the examination of the go- 
vernor of Chepstow-castle may inform you.— 
And that they may not want a strength to 
compel us on every side, is not the government 
of Scotland Ae altered, by some acts made 
within these few years? Is it not become very 
arbitrary, parliaments in a manner laid aside, 
and the power invested in a privy-conncil? 
And js there nota Standing Army of 22,000 
men, settled by act of parliament, with a De- 
claration, that they shall be ready to come 
into England upon any occasion? And is not 
the duke now there, managing the government 
of that kingdom, and army too, by putting his 
own creatures into the council and into the 
command of the.army, and usingall other ways 
imaginable to improve hisinterest there.—And 
may we not conclude, that in England there 
may be 100,000 puapists fighting men, and that 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, Tilbury- 
Fort, and Hull, and all other places of import- 
ance, shall, when that interest shall think it 
convenient, be in the hands of persons thev 
may confide in, as well as the command of the 
militia and fleet.—And what now, sir, can any 
man say is wanting, to enable this party to 
make a great contest with us, but a popish 
king to bead them? And does any thing stand 
in their way for that, but his majesty’s life ? 
And is it not strange, that though we sec 
things never so plain, there is no remedv for 
poor protestants? Can it be imagined, that if 
this party should once have a king on their 
side, endowed with a valourous spirit, and 
vowing revenge, spurred on with a fiery zeal, 
to get wot only three crowns on earth, but the 
crown of glory in heaven, by rooting a pestilene 
hercsy out of three nations; that they will nege 
lect so great an opportunity for the establish- 
ing of popery here? And will not the divisions 
they carry on amongst os, as to churchmen 
and fanatics, Piot or no Plot, he very useful to 
them; but especially their arraisnments of 
parliaments, and all that speak against popery, 
as 41 men, and enemies to the government, 
occasion a great weakness on our side? J 
think, sir, all this put together makes a preat 
streneth for that party, enough to bring us into 
misery, whatever the issue may be. I would 
now, sit, give you some account how the pro- 
testants may be able in such a case to defend 
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themselves ; but I protest, sir, I know not what 
defence they will be able to make legally. It 
is true, sir, as long as our good king lives, we 
may live in quiet; but things being thus, are 
not the papists under great temptations to vo 
on with their old damnable design, or set up a 
new one for the destruction of the king? And 
if it should so happen, either by theie wicked 
counsels, or naturally, I think there Is no way 
left us to oppose this party, but by a rebellion ; 
and therefore I think we may conclude, that 
our lives, liberties, and relizion, are to termi- 
nate with the king’s life.—I contess, sir, this is 
a melancholy discourse, but Iam afraid too 
truc; and that the more you consider of it, 
the more reason you will have to believe, that 
there is such anet spread to catch poor protes- 
tants, as cannot fail to do it effectually, when- 
ever.the Jesuits shall be pleased to draw it. 
And our condition looks the more dismal, be- 
cause though king, lords, and commons have 
so often declared, that there hath been a dam- 
nable, execrable, devilish, hellish, abominable 
Plot, carried on by the panists, yet that all re- 
medies against the like for the futare must be 
denied us; I mean such as can signify any 
thing: And we must now again be exposed, as 
we were before the Plot broke out, to all their 
barharities, having only weakened that party 
by executing nbout 20 old inens; but strength- 
ened them much more, by having discouraged 
all witnesses from ever revealing more of their 
plots, and by the discoveries they had made of 
the strength of their party, in the stifling of 
this Plot. And yet all will not open the eyes 
of some protestants, that so, if possible, we 
might be so happy asto lay our divisions aside, 
and join against the common enemy, without 
which we must certainly be ruined.—And if 
this be our case, and there be nothing wanting 
but a popish king to complete our misery, and 
the art of man cannot find out auy way to se- 
cure us against a popish king, without the Ex- 
clusion Bill; 1s it not strange it should be re- 
jected in the house of lords? I cannot believe 
that the Fathers of the Church should join in 
that, which must infallibly give opportunity for 
the tearing out the bowels of their mother, and 
destroying her for ever. If so, well may we 
lie down and cry ‘ We have nobody to help us 
but only thou, O God.’ 

Resolved, “ That itis the opinion of this 
Committee, that as long as the Papists have 
any hopes of the duke of York’s succeeding 
the king in the kingdom of England and Ire- 
land, and dominions thereunto belonging, the 
king’s person, the Protestant Religion, and the 
Lives, Liberties, and Propeities of ail his ma- 
jesty’s Protestant subjects, ave in apparent 
danger of being destroyed.” 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. Sir, Tam of opinion 
the Popish Plot goeth on as mueb.ay-cver, and 
the Papists are so proud of it, that they cannot 
forbear brageing of their hopes to see better 
days speedily. I think, sir, seeing we are uot 
like for one while to bave the Faciusiva Bull, 
we shall appear neglecttul of our duty, if we 
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do not try what security can be contrived by 
an <Association-Bul: and therefore 1 humbly 
pray, that the house nay be moved to appoint 
a Committee, to draw up and bring ina Bill 
for associating all his majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects. | 

Sir Henry Capel. Sir, the reason why we 
are now in this debate, is because a neuwative 
is passed on our Bill for excluding the duke. 
It is strange, seeing the danger of the Pro- 
testant Religion isso great (if there be any 
intent to save it) that the only bill which 
could serve fur that end shcuuld be thought too 
inuch. Tam of opinion, that no other buls 
can do us any service (fur it will be pretended 
they are all void, because made against the 
right and prerogative of your lawful king) 
without this Exclusion-Bill. Yet, sceing bis 
majesty hath so often in his Speeches recom- 
mended the Security of the Protestant Reli- 
gion by other ways, I think itis our duty to 
try what other laws can be made, though it 
be only to give the king and the world satis- 
faction, and tu enable us the better to judge, 
whether such Speeches proceed from his ma- 
Jesty’s goodness, or from evil counscl. I must 
contess, [am afraid, (seeing the duke’s inte- 
rest Is bow as great at court as ever, and that 
there are so many of the privy counsellors for 


i bun, as well as most others in places of trust 
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and command) that they that advise the king 
to put in that limitation in all his Specches, 
do know, that without that law there can be 
none made that can prejudice the duke’s in- 
terest, and so consequently nut save the Pro- 
testant Religion, and therefore they advise it. 
For how can we reasonably presume other- 
ways, seeing his interest is so fixed as itis, 
and the wheel within the wheel continucs, 
which hath been so often coniplained ot. 
When I ponderate on the good things bis maj. 
always doth, when he is pleased to exclude 
the corrupt politics, and advice of others, I 
cannot but lament afresh our great misfortune 
in having a Popish Successor, that should be 
able to create such an interest, as to hinder 
us from the good effect thereof. 
Sir Fr, Hennineton. Sir; the many dise 
courses you have heard this day, touching the 
strength of the Popish Interest at home, a0 
how combined with foreign power, doth not 
so much startle me, as to see, that all the 
streneth, upon which the Protestant Party 
must depend fur security, is put into the hands 
of persons who are for the duke’s interest, 
which we have reason to understand to be the 
samme with Popery; not a person being ent- 
ploved in any place of command or trust, that 
ever declared ayainst that interest. If I be 
inistaken in what I say, I desire to be cor- 
rected ; I speak according to the best Informa- 
tion I could have, and I] believe all here know, 
what an exact scrutiny there bath been often 
made in all countries and curporauons, Jor 
the tindiog out of men that way inclined, of 
atherwise so qualihed, as are not fit to make 
aay opposition to the designs carrivd on by 
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the popish party. And if by chance any is 
put in, not fettered either by epinion or iute- 
rest to that party, upon the first appearance 
he is presently discharged, as if he were a 
_ traitor to his country. And now, after a long 
interval of parliaments, and mnore and more 
discoveries of the reality and danyer of the 
Popish Plot, what remedies are we like to ob- 
tain this session? I am afraid very few or 
none ; for I inust confess, I am still of opinion, 
there can be none without the Exclusion-Bill, 
which the lords have thrown out without so 
much as a conference; and therefore I am 
afraid that what the witnesses have said thev 
were told by several Jesuits, is true; That 
Popery was so clenched and riveted, that it 
did not lie in the power of God, nor man, to 

revent the settling of it in this nation. And 
if we consider what an interest that party 
hath now at present, and how things are pre- 
pared to afford them a greater assistance here- 
utter; how a popiso king, as well as ‘our divi- 
sions and animositics, will contribute to it, 
though I hope, God will make them liars ; yet 
T conclude, they havea great deal of reason tu 
be very contident. And I see not how we can 
help ourselves, seeing there are so many mi- 
nisters of state about the king, who are asa 
partition-wall between him and his people. I 
find in Coke’s Reports, that when the nation 
was in apparent danger, the people might go 
directly to the king with their Grievances, and 
make their Complaints and Petitions known. 
I think we may do well to consult this text, 
aud see if we can find out any better way 
than what we have tried already, to convey 
our humble Supplications to his reyal person. 
In the mean time, I think you had not best 
to go off from the Bill of Association. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. Sir, I would not dis- 
courage you from going on with these Bills; 
but I am afraid they will fall far short of the 
power and strength that will be necessary to 
root out an Interest that hath heen above 100 
years riveting itself by all arts and ways ima- 
ginable, and hath now fixt itself so near the 
throne. I must contess, [am afraid we are 
at labour in vain, and that this interest hath 
so clenched itsell, (as the Jesuits term it) that 
it will break not only this parliament, but many 
more, if not all parliaments, and the Protes-’ 
tant Religion too, It is too weighty to be re- 
‘moved, or perverted, by such little Bills as 
these: no, sir, you will tind, that nothing less 
than a firm union amongst all the Protestants 
in this nation can be sufficient to give any 
check to this interest. As long as there are 
amongst us so many persons, as know not 
rightly how to apply the dangers’of the Church 
and State, nor the miseries of 1641, but will 
be led by Popish projectors, [am atraid such 
Bills as these will not do our business: be- 
cause they will not destroy that footing which 
they have at court, nor strengthen the Protes- 
tant Literest, which must have its original 
from union, It is strange that none but those 
who eae the duke’s interest should be the 
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only persons thought fit to be in places of 
trust! It is so strange a way to preserve the 
Protestant Church and Religion, that it raiseth 
with me a doubt, Whether any such thing he 
designed. Such persons may be proper to 
manage affairs in favour of the Popish inte= 
rest; but it is to be admired, that thcy, and 
they only, should be thought fit to be intrusted 
with the Protestant interest. I think It as 
hard for them to do it, as to serve two mas- 
ters. It is not usual in other countries, to ré= 
tain their enemics iv the government, nor sueh 
as are friends to their enemies; and it is strange 
that we, of all other nations, should fall into 
this piece of policy. But, sir, for these rea- 
sons you may conclude, that, unless what laws 
you make be strong and well-penned, they 
will signify nothing ayainst so powerful a party 
as you have to do with. 

Sir Wim. Jones. Sir; seeing there isa ne- 
gative passed upon the Bill we had contrived 
to secure us from these great dangers, I think 
we may do well to try if we can get any thing 
else. But 1 am persuaded if this Association- 
Bill be made as it should be, that we shall 
have no better success with it than we had 
with the Exclusion-Bill: for Iam afraid, that 
though we are permitted to ‘brandish our wea- 
pons, yet that we shall not be allowed to 
wound Popery ; but rather do believe, that 
they who advised the throwing out of that Bill, 
will also do the same by this, or dissolve the 
house before it come to perfection: for this 
Bill must be much stronger than that in queen 
Fliz.’s days; that was tor an Association only 
after her death, but I cannot tell if such a bill 
will secure us now, the circumstances we are 
under being very different. In queen Fhiz.’s 
days, the privy counsellors were all for the 
queen’s intcrest, and none for the successor’s ; 
now, most of the privy-counsellors are tur the 
successors, and few for the king’s. Then the 
ministers unanimously agreed to keep out Pos 
pery, now we have too much reason to fear, 
there are many that are for bringing itin. In 
those days they all agreed to keep the Popish 
Successor in Scotland, now the major part 
agreed to keep the Successor here; all which 
must be considered in drawing up of the Bill. 

stn Association Bill voted.) Resolved, “That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 
house be moved, that a Bill be brought in for 
an Association of all his majesty’s Protestant 
subjects, for the safety of his majesty’s person, 
the defence of the Protestant Religion, and 
the preservation of his majesty’s Protestant 
suljccts, against all invasions and oppositions : 
and for preventing the duke of York, or any 
ather Papist, from succeeding to the crown.” 

Proceedings on Mr. Seymour’s Impeachment.] 
Dec. 17. The commons ordered, ‘ ‘That Mr. 
Seymour be taken into the custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms, for securing his forth-coming to 
answer the Impeachment of this house against 
him, until he shall have given security to this 
house, to answer to the said Impenchment ; 
and that the serjeant at arms be empowered 
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to receive security for the forth-coming of the 
said Mr. Seymour.” 

Votes to secure the Kingdom against Popery, 
§c.] The same day, the house resolved into a 
committee, farther to consider of ways and 
means to secure the kingdom against Popery 
and arbitrary Government; and atter several 
debates, how ineffectual all laws would prove, 
without good Judges, Justices, and others in 
commission, that will execute them; und how 
frequent parliaments would conduce to have 
Jaws put duly in execution; 1. Resolved ; 
‘© That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
house be moved, that a Bill be brought in, for 
the more effectual securing of the Meetings 
and Sittings of frequent Parliaments. 2. That 
this house do agree with the committee, that 
a Bill be brought in that the Judges hereafter 
to be made and appointed, may hold their 
Places and Salaries guamdiu se bene gesserint : 
and also to prevent the arbitrary proceedings 
of Judges. 3. That this house dé agrce with 
the committee, that a Bill be brought in, 
avainst illegal Exaction of Money upon the 
peuple, to make it High-Treason.” 

Debate on the Ring's Spcech.| Dec. 18. His 
majcsty’s Speech, made to both houses on the 
15th, was read. ; 

Mr. John Hampden. Sir; the veneration 
that is due to all his majesty’s Speeches doth 
TFequire, that we should seriously debate them 
betore we give any answer to them; but the 
circumstances we are under at this time chal- 
lenge a more than ordinary consultation: for, 
by the tenor of the Speech, I conclude, that 
the success of this parliament depends upon 
our Answer to it; and consequently, the salety 
of the Protestant Relision, both at home and 
abroad. And therefore I think myself very 
unable to advise in this matter, and should 
not have attempted it, but that you have en- 
courgged me by your leave to speak first. So 
hat if [ offer any thing amiss, those that come 
after will have opportunities to correct me. { 
would begin with the latter end of the Speech 
first; because that part of it is most likely to 
beget a fair understanding between his maj. and 
this house. But I cannot but observe, what 
great care is here again taken to preserve the 
Succession in the right line, as i all other his 
majesty’s Speeches ever since the Plot broke 
out. [think more could uot be done, though 
it were in behalf of the king’s son, and a Pro- 
testant too, That limitation, aad his majes- 
ty’s offer of securing the Protestant Religion, 
(if by Succession in the right ne be meant 
the duke) upon many debates in this house is 
found irreconcilable; and theretore must be 
imputed to those that have advised his maj. 
thercto. To preserve the right Succession in 
the duke, 1s to preserve something or nothing. 
The something must be no less than the crown, 
in case of his majesty’s death; and so conse- 
quently the interest of the Popish party, who, 
atter 100 years endeavours to have a prince of 
their own religion, the indefatigable mdustry 
ef the Jesuits to obtain it, and the loss of. su 


much blood spent therein, will, besides their 
principles and inclinations, lay on them great 
obligations, to make use of the opportunity to 
establish their religion again in this nation, 
So that I must contess, tbese reservations look 
to he like a perfect design to save the whole 
party, accompanied with a power and a pre- 
tence sufficient to enable them to accomplish 
their end. For to this the saving of the duke's 
night doth amount, and consequently the de- 
struction of the Protestant Religion: which 
cannot be imagined to proceed trom his ma- 
jesty. In former times, the interest of no one 
man could ever bear up against the interest of 
the nation; now it seems, that the Religion, 
lives and liberties of all the people of this ca- 
tion, nay, I may say, all the Protestants of the 
three nations, must be all lost, rather than 
one man be dispossest of his right; though by 
his act he hath made himself incapable to en- 
joy it. Certainly there must be more intended 
by this than the saving of one man; it must 
be the saving of a party: and therefore, sir, I 
ain afraid we are but where we were two years 
avo: for it is plain to me, that there is a cer- 
tain fatal scheme, which hath been exactly 
pursued these 20 years, in order to destroy the 
Protestant Interest, and hath had a strange 
secret operation in the management of all our 
affairs; and although now and then some ac- 
cidents have happened, that have occasioned 
some alteration for a time, as by his mayjesty’s 
recalling the Toleration, some transactions of 
parliaments, the breaking out of the Plot, and 
his majesty’s Toleration of his Council in 
1679; yet I observe, that after a little while 
there is no change in the main; all returnstothe 
old scheme, as if there were a certain infallible 
balance that did preponderate. We have had so 
much experience of his majesty’s goodness and 
inclinations, that we cannot but conclude that 
there is still some such thing, as a wheel withio a 
wheel ; whether Jesuits, (for it is like them) or 
who, I cannot tell, nor how the government 1s 
influenced, that the protestants should not be 
able to obtain any thing for their security. 
But we may gucss and justly fear, that it will 
never be otherwise, as long as there is a Po- 
pish Successor. The truth is, we have a hard 
task to serve our king and country in such a 
time as this is. We may expose ourselves to 
the rage of a powerful party; but, Lam afraid, 
get little to secure ourselves against their re- 
venge. Weare under the same inequality as 
(air yamesters that meet with thuse that use 
false dice; and are like to have the same ill 
luck at last, unless his maj. should be pleased 
to consider, who stands up most for his govern- 
ment, and who plays fairest ; and accordingly, 
change his councils.—It is not to be doubted 
but that, as well for the security of the nation 
at home, as of Flanders against the power of 
France, and the Protestant Religion abroad, 
we are undera necessity to make Alliances; 
and that they cannot be made nor supported 
without money. But did we not give ate 
millions for the preservation of the Trp 
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League? And were not the said 2 millions by 
the power of the French and Popish party em- 
ployed to break it? Did we not a little while 
since give about a million and an half for an 
actual French war? And was there not pre- 
sently a general peace made ? Do not all fo- 
reign nations complain, that, notwithstanding 
all our treaties, pretences, and declarations, 
we have been only true to France? And what 
reason have we now to imagine, that if we 
should give Money for Leagues, that it would 
be employed otherwise than formerly? Is not 
the same scheme of government pursued still? 
Ts not the French ambassador, and the French 
woman too, as great at court as ever? And 
have not the duke’s creatures the manage- 
ment of all affairs? And if the duke’s interest, 
the French interest, and the Popish interest, 
be all one, can you imagine, that your Money 
shall be employed to make any Alliances, that 
shall be for the advantage of the Protestant 
Religion? No, sir, though bis maj. so intend it, 
yet the wheel within ‘a wheel, which hath 
managed all other Alliances hitherto, will also 
manage these, and have the disposal of our 
Money too, and pervert it to our destruction. 
And, until things settle here at home on a true 
Protestant bottom, it cannot be imagined, that 
any foreign prince will depend on us, or make 
alliances with us. And therefore as well for 
that, as because our Money may not probably 
be disposed of for any good end, it is in vain 
to treat of either Alliances or money. For, 
until the interest be changed at court, that so 
there may be a better understanding between 
the king and his people, it cannot produce any 
thing for our advantage.—I beg leave to add 
something about the latter part of the a shee 
which doth a little comfort me, because I hope 
we may graft such an Answer thereupon, as 
may beget a right understanding with his ma- 
jesty. I know this house is constituted of per- 
sons different from that of the Long Parlia- 
ment, because of the many Pensioners that 
were in it; and that we need not now be 
afraid to talk of Money. I believe we all 
know, that without giving Money this session, 
the nation can never be happy, nor his ma- 
jesty’s government so formidable as it ought to 
be. And therefore I would humbly move you 
to appoint a committee, to draw up an Address 
to assure his majesty, that when his maj. shall 
be pleased to grant us such laws, as are neces- 
sary for the security of our Religion, which 
may be particularized in the address, that we 
will be ready to give him what Money his oc- 
casions may require, not only for the support 
of Tangier, and Alliances, but to enable him 
to have a good Fleet at sea, for the encourag- 
ing of Seamen, and security of Trade, and pre- 
servation of his dominions; that so we may 
shew we are ready to express our duty, as well 

Y Our aets as words. 

Lord Russel. Sir, seeing it is so apparent 
that all our fears of Popery arise from, and 
center in the duke : -and that is impossible the 
afiairs of this nation should ever settle on a 
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; good Protestant bottom, as long as there is a 


Popish Successor, which cannot be prevented 
but by the Succession Bill : that there may be 
no ill construction made of our desires, I 
would humbly move you to offer to supply the 
king with what Money he may need for the 
support of Tangier and Alliances, upon his 
granting of the Succession Bill only, that so 
his may. may have no reason to be diffident of 
us; not doubting, but that if we can once lay 
& foundation for a good correspondence, that 
his maj. will take so much content in it, bee 
yond what he doth now enjoy, that to preserve 
it he will afterwards grant us what more Bills 
may be farther necessary for the security of 
the Protestant Religion. And therefore T am 
not for clogging this Address with any request 
for any thing more, than that one Bill, 

Sir Wm. Jones. Sir, we have hitherto bad 
so little success in our endeavours, that we 
may justly suspect, we are permitted to sie 
here, rather to destroy ourselves than to save 
our country. Itis a matter of admiration to 
me, that those who have so often advised his 
majesty, to put this, and the former parlia- 
ments, upon finding out expedients for secur- 
ing the Protestant Religion, without altcring 


the Succession, should all this while find out 


none theinselves; bue still continue advising 
the king to put that upon us, which, after ma- 
ny debates, 1s found to be impossible. And 
that the king should always have at his elbow 
persons ready to remember him constantly to 
make this limitation, which, in all appearance, 
must.tend to the final destruction of the Pro- 
testant Religion: and that there should be 
no body there to mind him of proposing some 


| expedients to prevent it, only in general words, 


of which no use can be made. According to 
the opinion of three successive parliaments, 
the limitation in favour of the Popish interest 
is plain, intelligible, and practicable, I hope 
his majesty, against the next occasion, will re- 
quire them that have so advised him, to make 
the expedients and other ways to secure the 
Protestant Religion, as plain and practicable, 
that so we may sec it the security of the Pro- 
testant Religion be designed in good earnest 
by such advisers, which pera believe; be- 
cause what they propose is, in my Opinion, a 
contradiction in itself. Without the Exclusion 
Bill, there can be no expedient but what will 
leave us in that miserable condition, of haviny. 
first or last, a contest with our lawful king. 
And there can be no such thing as setting up 
a@ power to oppose him, but by putting a kind 
of supreme authority in the parliament; witha 
power to oppose, as well by making war as 
laws, which might prove the destruction of the 
monarchial governinent. The said trust or 
power (without the Exclusion-Bill) being nat 
to be reposed in the next heir, or any single 
person, lest he should die befure he come to 
have the power in him, or utterly refuse to act 
if he should live to have a right, by virtue of 
such a settlement, to administer tlic governe 
ment, In such a case, there would be ne 
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‘lawful power lodged any where else, to oppose 
such a king, and there must not be an Inter- 
regnum. Bv this short account you may see, 
what difficulties all expedients will be lable to; 
and may conclude, that those that advise the 
king to make this limitation, do intend it as 
an expedicnt to make the endeavours of par- 
liaments ineffectual, and to bring in Pupery. 
And if you had offered at such expedients as I 
have mentioned, as the last house of commons 
was arraigned for omnipotent and arbitrary, 
so would this with some worse character; as 
having attempted to destroy the monarchial 
government, that if possible the king and peo- 

le might be put out of love with parliaments. 
Bat, sir, though it is plain, that things are thus 
out of order, yet let us not be wanting in our 
duty, but give such an Answer to his majesty, 
as may, it possible, create in him a good opi- 
nion of this house, and satisfy him of the ne- 
cessity of the Bill of Exclusion ; and that all 
other acts of grace will but serve to fatten us 
for the slaughter of our enemies. 

Mr. Gurroway, If you do not represent all 
your Grievances in this Address, as the condi- 
tion of your giving Money, whatever you shall 
offer at afterwards will be looked upon as cla- 
mourous, and out of order. And therefore I 
would advise you, not to omit any one Griev- 
ance you expect any remedy in. And Iam 
for enumerating all your Grievances, in the 
Address, which have been lately debated. And 
T do admire nobody takes notice of the Staud- 
ing Army; which if not reduced to such a 
number as may be convenient for guards, and 
so limited, that they may not be increased, un- 
less in case of a rebellion, or an invasion, all 
your laws may signify nothing, And Iam not 


satished in the making such general offers of | 
Money. For if you do, you will hear in time, 


that the Fleet needs one million; Alhances, 
as much more; and Tangier (though I think 
not worth keeping) little less. 

Resolved, after further debate, “ That a 
committee be appointed to prepare an humble 
Address to his majesty, upon the debate of the 
house, in answer to his majesty’s Speech.” 

Lhe Commons’ Address, in Answer to the 
King’s Speech.] Dec.30. Mr. Hampden re- 
ported the Address; which was read and agreed 
to, as tollows: 

“We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the commons in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, having taken into our serious 
consideration your majesty’s gracious Speech to 
both houses, on the 15th of this instant Dec. 
do, with all the grateful sense of faithful sub- 
jects and sincere Protestants, acknowledge 
your majesty’s great goodness to us, in renew- 
ing the assurances you have been pleased to 
give us, of your readiness to concur with us in 
any means for the Security of the Protestant 
Religion, and your gracious invitation of us, to 
make our desires known to your majesty. But 
with grief of heart we cannot but observe, that, 
to these princely offers, your majesty has been 
advised (by what secret enemies to your maj. 


aud your people, we know not) to annex a re- 
servation, which, tf insisted on in the instance 
to which alone it is applicable, will render all 
your majesty’s other gracious inclinations of no 
effect or advantage to us. Your majesty is 
pleased thus to limit your promise of concur- 
rence, in the Remedies which shall be pro- 
posed, that they may consist with soe 
the Succession of the Crown in its due an 
legal course of descent. And we do hambly 
iuform your maj. that no interruption of that 
descent has been endeavoured at by us, except 
only the descent upon the person of the duke 
of York, who, by the wicked instruments of 
the Church of Rome, has been mauitestly per- 
verted to their Religian. And we do humbly 
represent to vour majesty, as the issue of our 
most deliberate thoughts and consultations, 
that for the Papists to have their hopes contr 
nued, that a prince of that religion should suc- 
ceed in the throne of these kingdoms, 1s utterly 
inconsistent with the safety of your majesty's 
person, the preservation of the Protestant Re- 
ligion, and the prosperity, peace and welfare of 
your Protestant subjects.—Tbat your majesty’s 
sacred Life is in continual danger, under the 
prospect of a Popish Successor, 1s evident, not 
only from the principles of those devoted to 
the Church of Rome, which allow, that an 
heretical prince (and such they term all Pro- 
testant princes) excommunicated and deposed 
by the Pope, may be destroyed and murdered ; 
but also from the testimonies given in the pro- 
secution of the horzid Popish Plot, agaynst di- 
vers traitors, attainted for designing to put 
those accursed principles into practice against 
your majesty.—From the expectation of this 
i Succession, has the number of Papists in your 
majesty’s dominions so much encreased within 
these few years, and so many been prevailed 
with to desert the true Protestant Religioa, 
that they might be prepared for the favours of 
a Popish prince, as soon as he should come to 
the possession of the crown; and while the 
same expectation lasts, many more will be in 
the same danger of being perverted.—T bus 118 
that has hardened the Papists of this kingdom, 
animated and confedcrated by their priests and 
Jesuits, to make a cumimon purse, provide 
arms, make application to foreign princes, and 
solicit their aid, for imposing Popery upon us, 
and all this, even during your majesty’s reign, 
and while your majesty’s government and the 
laws were our protection.—It is your majesty 9 
glory and true interest, to be the head and 
protector of all Protestants, as wedd abroad as 
at home: but if these hopes remain, what Al- 
liances can be made for the advantage of the 
Protestant Religion and Interest, which shall 
give confidence to your majesty’s allies, to join 
so vigorously with your miujesty, a8 the state, 
that interest in the world now requires, while 
they see this Protestant kingdom in so much 
danger of a Popish Successor? By whom, at 
the present, all their councils and actions may 
be eluded, as hitherto thcy have been; and by 
whom (if he should succeed) they are sure 0 
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be destroyed.— We have thus humbly laid be- | are humble suitors to your majesty, that frost 7 
fore your majesty some of those great dangers | henceforth such persons only may be judges 


and inischiets, which evidently accompany the 
expectation of a Pupish Successor. The cer 
tain and unspeakable evils which will come 
upon yuur majesty’s Protestant subjects, and 


within the kingdom of England, and dominion 


of Wales, as are men of ability, integrity, .and 
known affection to the protestant religion: 
And that they may hold both their offices and 


their posterity, if such a prince should inherit, | salaries, ‘ quamdiu se bene gesserint.’ That 
are more also than we can well enumerate.— | (several deputy-lieutenants and justices of the 
Our Religion, which is now so dangerously | peace fitly qualified far those employments, 


shaken, will then be totally overthrown; no- 
thing will be left, or can be found to protect or 
defend it.—The execution of old laws must 


| 
| 


having been of late displaced, and others put 
in their room, who are men of arbitrary prin- 
ciples, and countenancers of papists and po- 


cease, and it will be vain to expect new ones. | pery) such only may bear the office of a lord- 


The most sacred obligations of contracts and 
promises, (if any such should be given) that 
shall be judged to be against the interest of the 
Romish Religion, will be violated; as is un- 
deniable, not only from arzuinent and expe- 
rience elsewhere, but from the sad experience 
this nation once had on the like occasion. In 
the reign of such a prince, the Pepe will be 
acknowledged supreme, (though the subjects 
of this kingdoin have sworn the contrary) 
and all causes, either as spiritual, or in order 
to spiritual things, will be brought under his 
jurisdiction. The lives, liberties, and estates 
of all such Protestants, as value their souls and 
their religion more than their secular concern- 
ments, will be adjudged forfeited.—To all this 
we might add, that it appears in the discovery 
of the Plot, that foreign princes were invited 
to assist in securing the crown to the duke of 
York, with arguments from his great zcal to 
establish Popery, and to extirpate Protestants 
(whom they call Heretics) out of his dominions; 
and such will expect performance accordingly. 
—We farther humbly beseech your majesty, in 
your great wisdom to consider, whether, in 
case the imperial crown of this Protestant 
kingdom should descend to the duke of York, 
the opposition which may possibly be made to 
‘his possessing it, may not only eudanger the 
farther descent in the royal line, but even mo- 
narchy itself.— For these reasons, we are most 
husable petitioners to your most sacred ma- 
jesty, that, in tender commiseration of your 
poor Protestant people, your majesty will be 
graciously pleased to depart from the reser- 
vation in your said Speech; and when a Bill 
shall be tendered to your maj. in a parliamen- 
tary way, to disable the duke of York from in- 
heriting the crown, your majesty will give your 
royal assent thereto; and as necessary to for- 
tify and defend the same, that your maj. will 
likewise be graciously pleased to assent to an 
Act, whereby your snaj.’s Protestant subjects 
may be enabled to associate themselves for the 
Defence of your maj.’s person, the Protestant 
Kteligion, and the security of your kingdoms.— 
‘These requests we are constrained humbly to 
make to your majesty as of absolute necessity, 
for the safe and peaceable enjoyment of our 
religion. Without these things, the alliances 
of England will not be valuable, nor the people 
encouraged to contribute to your majesty’s ser- 
_ vice. As some farther means for the preser- 
vation both of our religion and property, we 


lieutenant, as are persons of integrity and 
known affection to the protestant religion. 
That deputy-leutenants, and justices of the 
peace, may be also so qualified, and may be 
moreover inen of abilities, of estates and mte- 
rest in their country. That none be employed 
as military officers, or officers in your majesty’e 
fleet, but men of known experience, courage, 
and affection tothe Protestant religion. —These 
our humble requests being obtained, we shall, 
un our part, be ready to assist your majesty for 
the preservation of Tangier; and for putting 
your majesty’s fleet into such a condition, as it 
may preserve your majesty’s Sovereignty of the 
Seas, and be for the defence of the nation.— 
If your majesty hath, or shall make any neces- 
sary Alliances for detence of the Protestant re- 
ligion, and interest and security of this king- 
dom, this house will be ready to assist and 
stand by your majesty in tbe support of the 
same. After this onr humble Auswer to your 
majesty’s gracious Speech, we hope no evil in- 
struments whatsoever, shall be able to lesser 
your majesty’s esteem. of that fidelity and af- 
fection we bear to your majesty’s service: but 
that your maj. will always retain, in your royaf 
breast, that favourable opinion of us your loy- 
al commons, that those other good Bills which 
we have now under consideration, conducing 
to the great ends we have before mentioned, as 
also all laws for the benett and comtore of 
your people, which shall from time to time be 
tendered for your majesty’s royal assent, shall 
find acceptance with your majesty.” 

Debate on the Bill for uniting his Majesty's 
Protestunt Subjects.] Dec. 21. A Bill was 
read for uniting his majesty’s Protestant Sub- 


jects *, 


Mr. Powle. Sir, it is not to be doubted but 
that the happiness of this nation, and satety of 
our religion, doth depend very much upon pre-~ 
serving the well-constituted government of the 
church; and that the government in the state 
will not long stand, if that be pulled down, to 
which, I am afraid, this Bill will contribute 
very much. — Sir, it is well known, how, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours of his majesty, 


* «This Bill was not introduced till towards 
the latter end of Dec. when the close of the 
session was in view. And hence it may be 
concluded that it was one of those parliamen- 
tary fire-works that are occasionally let off, 
only to make a noise and expire.” Ralph, 
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as well in parliament as otherwise, all the acts 
that are in force against Dissenters, all the en- 
deavours of the fathers of the church, there are 
a sort of men, and great numbers too, who will 
neither be advised nor over-ruled; but, under 
the pretence of conscience, break violently 
through all laws whatsoever, to the great dis- 
turbance both of church and state. And if 
you should give them more liberty, you will en- 
courage them to go on with more boldness; 
and therefore I think it will be more conveni- 
ent to have a law for forcing the Dissenters to 
yield to the church, and not to force the church 
to yield tothem; and I think we are going 
quite the wrong way to do the nation good. 
And therefore I am against this Bill. 

Mr. D . Sir, I would not open my mouth 
in favour of this Bill, if I thoughtit would any 
ways prejudice the church, or church-govern- 
ment; but I believe it may have a quite con- 
trary effect, and tend more for the prescrva- 
tion and safety of the church and church-go- 
“vernment, than any bill whatsoever that could 
be contrived. We have a church-government 
settled by law, to which the major part of the 
people, like good christians and loyal subjects, 
give obedience ; but it 1s our misfortune that 
there are in the vation a great many, who will 
not submit to this government, who may be 
divided under three heads: 1. The Papists, 
who differ from us in points of faith, and will 
not give any obedience but to the church of 
Rome: 2. Independents, Presbyterians, and 
some others, who agree in points of faith, and 
differ only in points of doctrine and ceremo- 
nies: 3. Quakers, who disagree not only in 
points of doctrine and ceremomes, but in 
points of faith, and are a head-strong sort of 
unreasonable people, that will not submit to 
any laws made about religion, but do give obe- 
dience to the civil magistrates upon all other 
occasions. The church of England-men are 
not only the greatest number, but have the 
government of theirside. What laws to make, 
that may tend most to the preserving of it, is 
your business. It is in danger froin the Papists 
on the one hand, and the rest of the Protestant 
dissenters on the other, who in some measure 
agree in their enmity and disrespect to the 
church, and theretore the more care ought to 
be taken for its preservation.—Having thus, 
sir, discovered the danger of the church in ge- 
neral, it will be necessary, in order to find out 
a Remedy, to discourse a little of the strength 
and interest of each party in particular.—Sir, 
the Papists are not the greatest number, but 
yet, in my opinion, upon several considerations, 
are most to he feared, because uf their despe- 
rate principles, which make them bold and in- 
defatigable, and the assistance they may have 
from Rome, France, and Ireland; but above 
all, from the great share they have in the ma- 
nagement of the government, by the means of 
@ popish successor, and the fear of their get- 
ting the government into their hands hereafter 
by having a popish king: which of itself hath 
been sufficient in former times to change the 
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religion of this nation, and, as may justly be 
feared, may have the same effect again, unless 
the Protestants be well united. The Presby- 
terians, Independents, and all other Dissenters, 
may be more in number than the Papists, and 
may be willing enough to have the church- 
government altered, if not destroyed; yet, be- 
ing they canuot have any succour from abroad, 
nor from the government here at home, I can- 
not see any great danger from them: for, it is 
not probable they shall ever have a king of 
their own opinion, nor a parliament, by the 
discovery they made of their strength in the 
last elections: for, according to the best cal- 
culation I can make, they could not bring one 
in 20, and therefore, because they have not such 
bloody, desperate principles as the Papists, 
and because we agree in points of faith, and 
so there is no such great danger from them as 
from the Papists, I think we have reason to 
conclude, that the church is most in danger 
from the Papists, and that therefore we ought 
to take care of them in the first place ; and we 
cannot do that by any way more likely to prove 
effectual, than by some such Bill as this. 

Mr. Finch. Sir, this Bill is intended for the 
preservation of the church, and I am of opi- 
nion, is the best Bill that can be made in oe 
thereto, our circumstances considered: but I 
know not what effect it may have, because you 
are to deal with a stubborn sort of people, who 
in many things prefer their humour betore rea- 
son, or their own safety, or the public good. 
But, sir, I think this is a very good time to try, 
whether they will be won by the cords of love 
or no, and the Bill will be very agreeable 
to that Christian charity which our church 
professes ; and I hope that in a time of so im- 
minent danger as we are in of a common ene- 
my, they will consider their own safety, and 
the safety of the Protestant religion, and not 
longer keep afoot the unhappy divisions that: 
Are amongst us, on which the Papists ground 
their hopes. But rather, seeing the church 
doth so far condescend, as to dispense with the 
surplice, and those other things which they 
scruple at, that they will submit to the rest 
that is enjoined by law, that so we may unite 
against the common enemy : but if this Bill 
should not have this desired effect, but, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding this condescension, 
they sbould continue their animosities and dis- 
obedience to the church, I think still the 
church will gain very much hereby, and leave 
that party without excuse, and be a just cause 
for the making of more coercive laws. 

After further debate, it was resolved, “ That 
the said Bill be committed.” * ; 

Queries relating tothe Execution of Lord State 
ford.] Dec. £3. Some Queries relating to the 


* « The Bill was committed on the questiou» 
but afterwards dropped, no doubt on the same 
political principles which first made way tor 
its admission ; for though it was expedient tu 
favour.the non-conformists, it was not safe (0 
wage war with the church.” Ralph. 


+ 
as 
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execution of Wm. late viscount Stafford, were 
ottered to the house by the sheritfs of London 
and Middlesex. 1.‘ Whether the king, being 
neither judge nor party, can order the execu- 
tion? 2. Whether the lords can award the exe- 
cution? 3. Whether the king can dispense with 
any part of the execution? 4. If the king can 
dispense with some part of the execution, why 
not with all ?” 

Serj. Maynard. TI cannot find fault with the 
king’s mercy in remitting part of the sentence 
against this lord ; but this question has arisen, 
I believe, that the lords and we may be at 
ditterence upon it. Either the -Papists hope 
that, by it, this lord may be acquitted, or that 
we may so differ, that all business may be at 
a stand. 

Sir Wm. Jones. I think that the proposal 
of this matter from the Sheriffs does not deserve 
blame, but thanks, and that they did well to 
apply themselves to this house. I have consi- 
dered of it, and I think there is no reason to go 
to the lords about it ; it will not prejudice us 
so much as some apprehend. The Impeach- 
ment is at our prosecution, and the Judgment 
at our suit. Death is the substance of the 
Judgment ; the manner of it is but a circum- 
stance. Ifanobleman be judged to be hanged 
for felony, that he may be beheaded by the 
kiny’s warrant lord Coke doubts; though the 
Judges argued that, in the case of lord Castle- 
haven, who was condemned to be hanged for 
bu——ry, and his Judgment was changed into 
beheading. The Judgment against a woman, 
for high-treason, is to be burnt; but we know 
frequently that they have been beheaded, as 
was Anne Bullen. [take it easy to show, that, 
if the suhstance be preserved, which is death, 
the circumstances may be varied. No man 
can show me an example of a nobleman that 
has been quartered for high-treason : they have 
been only beheaded. But now, what shall we 
do in this case? Shall we desire the lords to do 
what was never done before? By nature, Eng- 
lishmen are not so severe ; as if the substance 
could not be sactoriied without the circum- 
stances. What isthen to be done? Either 
exccution will be done by this writ, or by con- 
ference you will complain to the lords, that 
execution is not ordered according to Judg- 
ment, or that they have not done, in the upper 
house, what was never done before. To satisfy 
the Sheriffs, 1 would pass a vote, “ That this 
house is content that Execution be done upon 
lord Stafford, by severing his head from his 
body.” ; 

Resolved, ‘* That this house 1s content that 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex do exe- 
cute William late Viscount Stafford, by severing 
his head trom his body only.” 

Report relating to the Proceedings of the 
Judges.} Thesame day, sir Rd. Corbet re- 
ported the resolves of the Committee appointed 
to examine the Proceedings of the Judges in 
Westminster-Hall, touchiug the Discharge of 
the Grand Jury in the King’s-Bench. Upon 

which, the house resolved, uem. con, 1, “ That 


the discharging of the Grand Jury of the hun- 
dred of Oswaldston, in the county of Middlesex, 
by the Court of King’s Bench, in Trinity Term 
last, before the last day of the Term, and be- 
fore they had finished their Presentments, was 
arbitrary and illegal, destructive of public 
justice, a manifest violation of the oaths of the 
Judges of that court, and a means to subvert 
the fundamental laws of this kingdom, and to 
introduce Popery. 2. That the Rule made by 
the Court of King’s-bench ia Trinity Term last, 
against printing of a Book called, ‘ The weekly 
Pacquet of Advice from Rome,’ is illegal and 
arbitrary, thereby usurping to themselves legis- 
lative power, to the great discouragement of 

the Protestants, and for the countenancing of 
Popery. 3. That the Court of King’s-bench, 

in the Imposition of Fines on Offenders of late 

years, have acted arbitrarily, illegally, and par- 

tially, favouring Papists, and Persons Popishly 

affected, and excessively oppressing his ma- 

Jjesty’s Protestant Subjects. 4. That the re- 

fusing suthcient Bail in these cases, wherein the 

persons committed were hailable by law, was 

illegal, and a high breach of the Liberties of 
the Subject. 5. That the said Expressions in 

the Charge given by the said Laron Weston, 

were a scandal to the Reformation, and tend- 

“Ing to raise discord between his maj. and his 

subjects, and to the subversion of the ancient 

constitution of parliaments, and of the yo- 

vernment of this kingdom. 6. That the said 

Warrants are arbitrary and illegal.” 

Resolutions fur the Impeachment of the 
suid Judges.] Resolved, 1. ‘* That sir Wm. 
Scroggs, kmght, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s-bench: 2. Sir Tho. Jones, one of the 
Justices of the said Court of King’s-bench ; 
aud sir Rd, Weston, one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer, be impeached upon the 
said Report, and Resolutions of the House 
thereupon.” 

Ordered, “ That the committee appointed 
to prepare an Impeachment against sir Fr. 
North, chief justice of the court of Commone- 
Pleas, do prepare Impeachments against the 
said sir Wm. Scroggs, sir Tho. Jones, and sir 
Kd. Weston, upon the said Report and Leso- 
lutions.”’. 

Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Hubeas Corpus.*} 
Dec. 30. Mr. Boscawen. Mr, Sheridan stands 
committed, as a judgment of the house, for 
breach of privilege. It seems to me, that his 
commitment dues run on the hinge of an act of 
court in a criminal cause, which we may sup-. 
pose in execution, where a Habeas Corpus 
does not lie, and he is not bailable, and they 
will not discharge him in a court of criminal 
causes. I think his commitment stands good, and 
you are to consider the privilege of the house. : 


* “There was a bold forward man, Sheri- 
dan, a native of Ireland, whom the commons 
committed, and he moved for lis Habeas Cor- 
pas Some of the Judges were afraid of the 

ouse, and slipt out of the way; but baron 
Weston had the courage to grant it.” Burnet. 
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The Speaker. The thing, in fact, stands 
thus. Sheridan and Day were committed by 
your Order the 9th of Dec. ; they were brought 
to the bar the same day, and ordered to con- 
tinue in custody during the pleasure of the 
house, and no person to be admitted to come 
to him unless it were with necessaries. Then 
that order was mitigated, and you ordered him 
tu be taken into custudy. Then you ordered a 
cuominittee to exumine him and Wilson. The 
Act directs, § That the Judges, within sucha 
tine, grant a Habeas Corpus, when desired, 
and they are required to bail where the Act 
gives that liberty.’ Now the question is; Whe- 
ther a Habeas Corpus lies in case of any of 

our Commitments, the parliament sitting ? 
[And he reads the a In the Act here is 
pothing relates to Parlhament-Commitments. 
Ttie * Head-Court’ 1s the King’s-bench, and 
this seems not to relate tothe parliament. This 
is a commitment of parliament, and if so, the 
Judges cannot grant a Habeas Corpus. 

Serj. Maynard. You are going upon a sudden 

¢o give an opinion ina thing not thought of 
betore. As Itake it, his Habeas Corpus is 
granted: now, what isto be done in this case? 
I desire not to be concluded in any thing I 
shall now say, but I will tell you my appre- 
hension ; where shall he go to be bailed, but 
to this house ? Your remedy for breach of your 
pee is commitment, and no action can be 
wrought avainst either the lords or commons. 
When vou commit a man, you do not always 
express the cause ; if the Judyves bail him, be is 
gone, and there ts an end of hun. | 

Serj}. Stringer. This is a matter of great 
concern. I would consider whether a Judge 
can deny a Habeas Corpus. By the Act, the 
jailor is to pay the penalty of 500/. upon 
athdavit, ‘ That he 1s refused the copy of his 
commitment.” So far a Judge may safely go. 
But the great point is, Whether the judge can 
discharge him. Ifso, farewell all the privileges 
of the commons! When the matter comes to 
a Habeas Corpus, the judges may be informed 
how he stands committed. It is said, ‘ That 
this Sheridan is a second Coleman,’ and, if so, 
let him be hanged as he was. I would take 
time to consider this, and I believe the opi- 
nion of this house will go a great way with the 
Judges. 

Sir Wm. Jones. Sir, the privileges of both 
houses are concerned in this business, and in 
that the very being of parliaments: and there- 
fore we must be careful what we do init. I 
have perused the Habens Corpus bill, and do 
find, that there is not any thing in it that doth 
reach, or cau be intended to reach to any 
commitment made by either house of porlia- 
ment during session. The preamble of the 
Act, and all the parts of it, do confine the ex- 
tent of the Act to cases bailable, and directs 
such courses for the execution of the act, as 
cannot be understuod should relate to any 
commitment made by either bause. This! 
bouse ts a court of itself, and part of the high- 


a a 


@st court in the nation, superiwr to thusc in 


Westminster-hall; and what laws this house 
Joins in making, are to bind inferior courts, 
but cannot be understood to bind themselves 
as a court; that would prove not only danger 
ous, but destructive to the dignity of parlia- 
ments, and level them with the courts in West- 
minster-hall, Great care ought to be taken 
how you allow of restraints and limitations to 
the proceedings of both houses, being so great 
a part of the legislative power of the nation, 
lest thereby you should by degrees render them 
useless. A commitment of this house is always 
in nature of @ judgment; and the act is only 
for cases bailable, which commitments upon 
Judgments are not; at least commitments by 
this house were never yet allowed to be bail- 
able; and I suppose you will never grant them 
soto be. Can it be imagined that this house, 
who represent all the commons of England, 
should not be entrusted with as much power 
for the preservation of their constitution, upon 
which the support of the government so much 
depends, as ordinary courts and officers are en- 
trusted with, which are only designed tor the 
welfare of purticular persons. I am of opi- 
mion, that no act can deprive this house of 
that power which they have always exercised, 
of committing persons without bail, unless in 
express words it be so declared: nor of dis- 
Charging upon bail, after committed. The 
same reasons which may be given for discharg- 
ing such as are not committed for breach of 
privilege, if it be grounded on the act for the 
Habeas Corpus, will hold as strong for the dis- 
charging of persons committed for breach of 
privilege; and so consequently deprive this 

house of all ts power and dignity, and make & 

insignificant. ‘This is so plain and obvious, 

that all judges ought to know it; and [ think it 

below you to inake any resolve therem, but 

rather Icave the judges to do otherwise at their 

peril, and let the debate fall without any ques- 

tien, 

Sir F. Winnington. All I move for is this, 
‘That no entry be made upon your books for 
the present ;’ but upon the whole frame of the 
act, I see no Habeas Corpus lies upon a com- 
mitment of parlianent.—No entry was made 
in the Journal, and it was adjourned to to- 
morrow. : 

Debate on Placemen and Pensioners in Par- 
licment.] What followed the same day, re- 
lated to Placemen and Pensioners sitting 1D 
Parliament : on which occasion 

Sir Fr. Winnington expressed himself thus: 
—Sir, the last house of commons being sens 
ble how narrowly this nation escaped being 
ruined by a sort of monsters called Pensioners, 
which sate in the late Long Parliament, had 
entered into a consideration how to prevent 
the like from coming into future parliaments; 
and in order thereto resulved, that they would 
severely chastise some of those that bad heea 
guilty, and make the best laws they could to 
prevent the like for the future: and for that 
purpose a Committee was appointed, of which 


Mr. Serjcant Gregory, now Judge Gregoryr 


’ 
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was chairman: by which, many Papers relating 
to that affair came to his hands. Sir, [ think 
ita business of su great importance, that it never 
ought to be forgotten, nor the prosecution of 
it deferred. I have often heard, that England 
can never he destroyed but by self: to have 
such parliainents was the most likely way 
that ever yet was invented. [ remember a 
great Jawyer said in this house, whicn it was 
debated in the last, parliament, that it was 
treason; and he gave many learned arguments 
to make it out. Whether it be so or no, I will 
not now offer to debate; but I think, that for 
those that are the legislators of the nation to 
take Bribes to undermine the laws and govern- 
ment of this nation, that they ought to be chas- 
tised as traitors. It was my fortune to sit here 
a little while in.the Long Parliament; [did 
observe that all those that had Pensions, and 
most of those that had Offices, voted all of a 
side, ns they were directed hy some great off- 
cer, as exactly as if their business in this house 
had been to preserve their Pensions and 
Offices, and not to make laws for the good of 
them that sentthem here. Tow such persons 
could any way be useful for the support of the 
government, by preserving a fair understand- 
ing between the king and his people, but on 
the contrary how dangerous to bring in arbi- 
trary power and popery, I leave to every man’s 
judyment. They were so far from being the 
true representatives of the people, that they 
were a distinct middle interest between the 
king and the people; and their chief business 
was co serve the end of some yreat minister of 
state, though never so opposite to the true in- 
terest of the nation. Sir, this business ought 
never to fall, though there should be never so 
many prorogations and dissolutions of parlia- 
ments, before any thing be done in it; I think 


it is the interest of the nauion, that it should . 


be prosecuted from parliament to parliament, 
as if there were an impeachment against them, 
And therefore, sir, 1 would humbly move yon 
to send some members of this house to judge 
Gregory, for the Papers he hath taken in his 
custody relating to this affair, that so vou may 
in convenient tine proceed farther hercin, as 
you shall think good. And, sir, being there is 
a report that some of this honse have now 
made a bargain at court for great othces in 


\ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


compliments upon being a great minister, that 
1 began to flatter myself that I was really so ; 
but now I plainly discover that I have no such 
place at all. After you have so proceeded 
against sir Rob. Peyton for his truckling fur a 
place, should L accept of a Pension, ora Place, 
it would be no wonder if I should be brought. 
upon my knees, as he was. I never heard that 
man said to have kept a fort, for it was never 
assaulted. A woman with an ill face is seldom 
tempted. I protest, I never heard of any 
place till Ecame hither this morning. [ met 
with another report, ‘ That I had been with 
the duchess of Portsmouth.’ If any map can 
prove, whilst I was of the bed-chainber to his 
majesty, that ever I spoke a word to her, I 
will lie under all your accusations. I know not 
a better desivn, nor more dextrous, to carry on 
popery, than this of raising jealousies. Let 
me repeat that part of the litany, ‘ From envy, 
hatred, and malice, good Lord deliver us.’ If 
ny own actions will not jnstify me, my words 
never will, Ithink you have heen regularly 
moved, ¢ That the Papers about the pensioners 
in sir Stephen Fox’s hands may be reviewed.’ 
Ifany man have no impediment for preferment, 
let him take it, but not be a parliament-man, 
{fa man think himself qualiticd fora place, 
let him leave the parliament, and accept of 
the place. ‘ Lead us nut into temptation,’ 
we pray daily. The house will always have 
power over their members, and I move that 
they may have no employment during parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. Vaughan. There was something of this 
nature offered at in the Long Parliament, but 
it fell. Now I think this parliament consists of 
good men, able to maintain themselves. Pre- 
vent such ulcers in your own bowels. That 
Bill then offered provided, ‘ That upon a-cep- 
tation of any such office, a new writ shuuld 
issue out, to chuse another person.’ I am not 
for gentlemen purging themselves. I believe 
them honest men. 

Col. Titus. Ihave becn congratulated for 
a great place, and [ huinbly desire Vaughan’s 
leave tu clear myself. I say that some of us 


were accused of Places, but not that Vaughan 


did. ; 
Col. Birch. I havea place, and I had it 
beture the Long Parliament was called, (I was 


order to vitiate and Corrupt their Votes ia this , one of the secluded members) and so I am be- 

house, which though but a project to cast a, fure-hand. Though Vaughan has not gone 

reflection on such members, however to satisfy , 

the world, I pray, sir, let there be a Vote past, | have sat in that corner amongst those gentle- 
e 


* That no Member of this house shall accept 
of any Office under the crown, during snoh 
time as he continues a member.” 


much abroad, yet it is the talk of the town. I 
men who have been talked of tor Places, and 
had there been provender amongst them, I 
should have been crumping with them. But 


Mr. Hurbord. So many artifices are used ; now there nre no such places or bargain made, 


to asperse your members, against the public , to the shame of them that reported it. 


Some 


good, that I move that no person may have any | corrupt judges formerly had their skins stutted 


place during the parliament without leave of 
the house, or else that he be incapable of 
being a parliament-man if he accept of it. 
Col. Titus. AsI came to the house this 
morning, I heard myself hs a great man, and 
> 


that I had a place at court;.and had so many 
Vor. IV. s 


- 


with hay, for anexample; I desire those Gen- 

tlemen-Pensioners, if there be any, may be 

stulfed with straw, and I am content. ‘If thev 

received Pensions in the Long Parliament, [ 

have heard that all done ia such a parliament 

is ner and void; that it has been so formerly. 
4 
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Mr. Garroway. I think, a Vote in this case 
will not do your business, nor answer your end. 
Therefore I am for a Bill. 

Mr. Hampden. I am now fora Bill, but I 
would have a vote first, and thus fara vote will 
be obligatory to men uf worth aod honour: If 
any man will say that he is not obliged by 
that vote, let him. Pass such a vote first, 
‘That during parliament we may have no 
Places nor Pensions to the scandal of the house.’ 

Sir Wm. Jones. I like both the questions, 
both for a Vote, and a Bill, but Lam sorry that 
you hare no imeans to bring things to light 
ebout the Pensioners. Mr. Bertie is gone 
~ abroad, and I am afraid will not return till this 
parliament be up. When men do not act for 
such Places, in time the world will be unde- 
ceived, and Jet that pass. ‘ Places of Profit’ 
will be a word too general in your question ; 
they may have places in corporatiuns; but I 
would add to the vote, ‘ Not to exclude your 
Members from the magistracy, as lord mayor 
or sheriff of London, &c. It may. be conveni- 
ent to have them members of parliament. I 
would have them only excluded Offices from 
cuurt, and Places from his majesty. 

Col. Titus. Suppose his majesty should 
_ have occasion to send ambassadors, or admi- 
vals, it may be those are the ablest men for it. 
Suppose we should have a war, will you not let 
your members fight for you? The way to hin- 
der a thing, is to clog it. Therefore pray pass 
the vote as it is moved. 

Sir Tho. Lee. Thad an office conferred upon 
me ip parliament (commissioner-admiral), and 
got out of it out of parliament: my country 
habitation was of more satisfaction tome. No 
snan koows what a man will be, buat himself. 
J think you may leave out the words, * Without 
leave of the house.’ You will have no advan- 
tage by it. 

Sir Fr. Winnington. What I moved this 
day, was not to vindicate the reputation of 
your members, but to prevent reflections with- 
out. I believe the people will be satisfied with 
any of your members having Places whom the 
house thinks well of. 

Mr. Heary Booth. Sir; without doubt the 
Jast parliament had great matters in agitation, 
and the enquiry they made about the Pen- 
sioners of the preceding parliament was no 
small one, but rather one of the chief things 
they had in hand; for had they been permit- 
ted to have perfected that, it had been a good 
recompence for the disappointment which the 
mation sustained tm their other expectations, 
by the sudden prorogation: and without all 
question, nothing is fitter fur the thoughts of a 
parliament, than tu take into consideration how 
tu punish them that had proved the best, and 
had almost (if not altugether) ruined the na- 
tion; and how to preveot the like mischief for 
the future. ‘The name of a Pensioner is very 
distasteful to every English spirit; and all 
those who were Pensioners I think are suffiei- 
ently despised by their countrymen : and there- 
fore I will mention anly two or thrce things 


that will lie at their doors, before I offer my 
advice what is to be done. Breach of tns 
is accounted the most infamous thing in the 
world, aod this these men were guilty of to the 
highest degree; robberv and stealing our law 
ee with death, and what deserve they who 
eggar and take away all that the nation has, 
under the pretence of disposing of ead 
money for the honour and good of the kiog 
and kingdum? And if there were nothing 
more than this to be said, without doubt they 
deserve a high censurc.—Besides the giving 
away such vast suns, without any colour or 
reasonable pretence; there is this great mis- 
chief will follow wpon it: every man very well 
knows that it has put the king into an extn- 
urdinary way of <xpence: and therefore when 
he has not such great Supplies, it must of ne- 
cessity bring the king into great want sod 
need: and shall not only give him an ill opi 
nion of all parliaments, that do not supply him 
so extravagantly, but perbaps put him to thiak 
of waysto get Money that otherwise would 
never have entered into his thoughts; so thst 
whatever ill may happen of this sort, these 
Pensions are answerable for it.—Farthermure, 
they have laid us open to all our enemics; 
whoever will invade, may not doubt to subdue 
us : for they have taken from us the sinews of 
war, that is Money and Courage; all our money 
is gone, and they have exhausted the treasure of 
the nation, and when people are poor, their 
spirits are low, su that we are left without s 
defence ; and who must we thank for bringing 
us into this despicable condition, hut these gen- 
tlemen, who notwithstanding this had the face 
to stile themselves the king’s friends, and all 
those who opposed their practices were factivas 
and seditious. They had brought it to that pass, 
that debates could not be free ; if a gentleman’s 
tongue happen to lie a little awry io bis mouth, 
presently he must be called to the bar; or if that 
would not do, whensoever any gentleman that 
had a true English spirit happened to say pal 
thing that was bold, presently away to see 
the king and tell him of it; and oftentimes 
more than the truth: and thus they endea- 
voured to beget an ill opinion in the king of 
his best subjects: and their practice was the 
more abominable, because their words and ac- 
tions gave the occasion to force those smart 
expressions from the gentlemen that spote 
them; for their honest bearts were fired with 
true zeal to their king and country, when they 
beheld the impudence and falseness of those 
Peusioners.—It is true we find that in or about 
the 10th of R. ii. it was endeavoured to get 8 
corrupt parliament; for our English sri ee 
that the king sent for the justices and sheriffs, 
and enjoined them to do their best, that none 
should be chosen knights and burgesses, but 
such as the king and his council should name; 
but. we find it could not be effected.—The 
next that occurs to my thoughts is that in the 
4th of Hen. iv. the parliament that was called 
at Coventry, named the Lay-Men's Parliament. 
for the sheriffs were appointed that none should 
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be chosen knights or bu that had any 
skill in the laws of the land.—The next that I 
remember is that in Hen. vi.th’s time, in 1449, 
or 50, when the duke of Suffolk was accused by 
the commons, and committed to the Tower; 
the king dissolved that parliament not far unlike 
our case of my lord Danby, but it differs in this, 
that Suffolk was committed to the Tower as of 
right he ought; but we were denied that justice 
against Danby; only Hen. vi. made the cases 
thus far even, that he set Saffolk at liberty 
after he had dissolved that parliament: soon 
after a parliament was callcd, wherein great 
care was taken in chusing of parliament men 
that should favour Suffolk; but they so far 
failed of their purpose, that his appearance at 
the parliament gave great distaste to the house 
of commons, and they were so far incensed, 
that they began the parliament with a fresh 
accusation against bim and others ; so that you 
may see that it was not in the power of the 
court to corrupt the house of cominons.—In 
the time of Hen. viii. about the 20th of his 
reign, when the parliament was active against 
Pluralities and Non-residence, there was an 
Act passed to release to the king all such suins 
of money as he had borrowed at the loan, in 
the 15th of his reign; it is said that it was 
much opposed, but the reason that is given 
why it passed, 1s, because the house was mostly 
the king’s servants; but it gave great distur- 
bance to the nation: and this is the only case 
that I can remember that comes any thing 
near to our Pensioners; but we cannot find 
that they or any parliament took money to 
vote: su that we must conclude that there 
were never any Pensioners in parliament till 
this pack of blades were got together.—There- 
fore, sir, what will you do? Shall these men 
escape, shall they go free with their booty? 
Shall not the nation have vengeance on them, 
who had almost given up the government? It 
was they who had perverted the ends of par- 
haments: parliaments have been and are the 

at refuge of the nation, that which cares all 
its diseases, and heals its sores; but these men 
had made it a snare to the nation, and at best 
had brought it to be an engine to give money; 
if therefore these go away unpunished, we 
countenance what they have done, and make 
way to have Pensioners in every parliament; 
but far be any such thought from any man 
that sits within these walls: and having said 
this, I will in the next place humbly offer my 
thoughts what isto be done. In the first place 
I do propose, that every man of them shall on 
their knees confess their fault to all the com- 
mons, and that to he done at this bar one by 
one. Next, that as far as they are able, they 
* gefund ‘all the money they have received for 
' gecret service. Our law will not allow a thief 
to keep what he has got by stealth, but of 
Course orders restitution, and shall these proud 
robbers of the nation not restore their ill-got- 
ten goods? And lastly, Ido propose that they 
Be voted incapable of serving in parliament 
fer the future, or of enjoying any office civil or 


the unreasonableness of it. 


military; and order a Bill to be brought in to 
that purpose: for it is not fit, that they who 
were 80 talse and unjust in that trust, should 
ever be trusted again: this, sir, is my opinion, 
but if the house shall incline to any other way, 
I shall readily comply, provided a sufficient 
mark of infamy be set on them, that the peo- 
ple may know who bought and who sold them, 

Sir Wm. Jones. I would not have a question 
pass that cannot be well defended without 
doors. Shall the world say, * you will make a 
vote (be the uccasion ever so grent, or the man 
ever so fit) that he must not accept of an of- 
fice ? You will hardly find arguments against | 
If you leave it in 
the power of your meinber to put himself ous 
of office, then it is another thing. This parlia- 
ment is not like to sit su Inng as to send mem- 
bers ambassadors out of it; besides, it would 
seem avery stranze thing, that the house should 
ever mistrust itself so far, or has any geutlieman 
so much authority gs to persunde the house to it? 
I have put myself, and will, out of the possibe 
lity of it, and L desire the words may stand in 
the question. ! 

Resolved, nem. con. ‘ That no Member of _ 
this house shall accept of any Office, or Place 
of Profit, from the Crown, without the Icave of 
this house : or any proruise of any such Office, 
or Place of Proht, during such time as he shall 
continue a Member of this house; and thae 
all offenders herein shall be expelled this 
house.” : 

Mr. Booth’s Speech for Parliaments and 
against Favourites.) About this ume, Mr. 
Henry Booth, afterwards earl of Warrington, 
made the following Speech : 

Sir, a king of England, at the head of his 
parliament, in his full strength and power, 
and in his greatest splendor and glory: it is 


then that he can do great things, and without 


a parliament he is not very forinidable. There. 
fore when kings: leave off the use of parlia+ 
ments, and rely upon the advice of particular 
favourites, they forsake their chiefest interest, 
they lay aside the staff that supports them, te 
lean upon a broken reed that will run into 
their hands ; and this is poe by the example 
of former kings: whet kings performed such 
enterprizes, and did such wonderful things, as 
those who still consulted their parliaments ? 
And who had more the command of the peo- 
ple’s purses than those kings who met the 
natives frequently in parliament? As witnesé 
Henry i. Edward 1. Edward iii. Henry v. 
Henry viii. Q. Elzabeth; and whias kings were 
so mean and obscore, despised by their neighe | 
bours, and abhorred by their subjects, as those 
who left off the use of parliaments and doted 
upon their favourites: a6 witness Will. i. Soha, 
enry iii. Edward n. Richard it. Henry va 
And [think it is undeniable that when the 
king leaves off parliaments, he forsakes his 
interest, he refuses the good and chuses the 
bad. I wish it could nat be said that for wwe 
years last past, the use of parliaments has — 
simost been laid aside : it a too true that pas 


b 
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liaments have been delayed, and there is but a 
little between delaying aud denying, and the 
first step toa denial 1s to delay : every man 
knows the great need we have had of a parlia- 
ment these seventeen mouths, and why it has 
not met till now: itis very well known how 
earoestly it was desired by all good Protestants 
and true Englishmen, and what applications 
have Leen made to his majesty that it might 
sit; and it could not be obtained till now : 
and it is not to be forgotten how often it has 
been prorogued, and the notice that has been 
given to the nation of the several prorogations ; 
the first time that we have heard of them was 
hy the Gazette, in which is seldom any thing 
of truth, and then out comes a proclamation 
for a prorogation abouta day or two before the 
day of meeting: when gentlemen have dis- 
posed their affairs that they may attend at the 
parliament, and possibly were on their journey 
towards London, upon the road they meet the 
news of the prorogation, (very good usage !) 
and there ts nothing to be said in justitication 
of such short notice, but that when his majesty 
by his proclunation had appointed a farther 
tame for the meeting of the parliament, that in 
plain English uo man must believe it would 
meet: fur if geutlemen did believe it, they 
would prepare tor it; and if they are prepared, 
it is but reasonable that sufficient notice should 
be given to prevent them : certainly thev who 
advised the king in this matter, intended that 
none of his majesty’s proclamations should 
have any credit: for his majesty pnt ont se- 
veral proclamations against Papists, and we 
see how they are regarded, not the least obedi- 
ence yielded to them: and this giving of such 
short notice, was certainly done on purpose 
that those proclamations should neither be 
obeyed nor believed. Thus is the king abused, 
thus does he lose the hearts of the people, and 
thus is the nation abused: what will become of 
us when we cannot believe what bis majesty 
says. Out of parliament the king cannot 
speak to his people in a more notable way 
than by proclamation, and as the matter is 
ordered, these are not regarded : in a subject 
nothing is more infamous, than to say of him, 
that his word 1s not to be relied on, he does 
not regard what he says: and therefore what 
villains are they, who by their advice, do bring 
the king but into the suspicion of it. This de- 
laying of parliaments seems to portend the 
laying of parliaments aside ; and if so, an army 
will follow: forthe king must govern either by 
a parliament or an army, for one of them he 
must have; now the way to get rid of pnrlia- 
ments is this: first, although they meet some- 
times, yet something must be started to hinder 
their success ; or if that won’t do, prorogue or 
dissolve them before any thing he finished: 
and thus parliaments will be made useless; and 
this being done, it will uot be long before they 
become burdensome, and then away with them 
for good and all.—Kings only then grow out of 
conceit with parliaments, when their favourites 
@re so OVCrgrowa,.and their actions are so ex- 


orbitant, that they will not endure to be scanned 
by a parliament: and therefore to save them- 
selves, they persuade the king to keep off the 
parliament, though it be to his great hart : for 
the last Trump atthe Day of Judgment will 
not be more ternble to the world, than the 
sound of aon appreaching parliament is to 
uvjust ministers and favquiites.—That state is 
sick of a grievous distemper, when kings ueg- 
lect their parhaments, and adhere to favour- 
ites, and certainly that woe is then fallen upon 
the nation, which Solomon denounces; for 
sayshe, ‘ Woe to that nation whose -king isa 
child ;’ and without question hc meant a clild 
in understanding, and notin years. We lie 
had in England kings who when they were 
children, by the help ofa wise council, have 
governed very well: but after that they took 
matters into their own hands, it went very ill 
with England; as Rd. i. Hen. vi. who whilst 
they were children, the government was stcered 
aright; but their understanding not growing 
as fast as their years, they assumed the govern- 
ment before they were ready for it; aud so 
managed matters, that it is better not to vawe 
them, than to reckon them in the catalogue of 
the kings—And there is yet another reason 
why great favourites should advise agaiust par- 
laments: kings that dote too much upon their 
favourites, du for the must part pick up mean 
mein, people of no fortunes ar estates, upon 
whow it is that they place their favour to so 
high a degree ; and therefore it is for their in- 
terest to advise the king to govern by an Army, 
for if he prevails, then they are sure to have 
what heart can wish; or if he fail, yet they are 
but where they were, they had nothing, and 
they can lose nothing.—~There is no man but 
very plainly sces, that there are people about 
his maj. who advise him toshake off the fetters 
af the laws, and to govern arbitrarily; and I 
wish that their advice has not prevailed for 
the most part; yet I think bis majesty’s owa 
inclinations do not bend that way, for he 
seeins to love quict and ease, which no prince 
can have that rules by an Army: theretore, 
betore we can expect that his maj. will come io 
to us, these people of arbitrary principles must 
be removed from his throne: for, whilst there 
are the same advisers, we must expect the 
same advice ; whilst there are the same coun- 
sellors, we must expect the same results: and 
this alone will not do it, itis but the Grst step 
to our happiness ; the principles or maxims of 
state must be removed, it is not taking away 
this or the other man, and putting io another 
to act by the same rules, that will cure our 
disease ; but it is the change of principles that 
must do it.—You may remember iu the last 
parliament the change that was made in the 
Privy Council, and Ministers, and upon the 
first news of it, I met with a gentleman that 
had a great service for White-Hall ; says he, 
‘I hupe now you are pleased, what can you 
expect more from his majesty? I replied, J 
like it well; yet not so very well; for, said I, alls 


well that ends well, for alt is not gold chet 


7 
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glitters: [am not sure, that these men that 
are put out, have not left their principles be- 
hind them; when those are gone, I shall like it 
very well.” The man was angry, and flung 
uway, saying, you are hard to please; and 
says I, you are easy, and so we parted.—And I 
pray you, how much woul have we had after 
all this cry, what beneht have we reaped by 
that change? Do not we sce, that unless they 
would act by the maxims of their predecessors, 
they must do nothing ; and therefore several 
did desire leave to go off? Some of those wor- 
thy lords and gentlemen that did so are now in 
my eye, and I shall ever honour them for it: I 
cannot forget the promises made to the parlia- 
ment atthe same time, and how well they 
have been kept.—Therefore I think it is very 
plain, that tll these principles are removed 
from White-Hall, that all our Jabour and pains 
will end in nothing: the way then as I con- 
ceive to do this, is to lav before his maj. the 
state of the case ; let us shew him how unable 
these men are to serve hun, and how destruc- 
tive te his interest it is to folluw their advices ; 
and that he can be saie and great only by 
closing with his parliament.—Would his ma). 
be safe, alas, what can his creatures du ? Just 
nothing, they have no power, nor have they 
will farther than it serves for their own advan- 
tave; but bis maj. 1s safe in his parliament, for 
itis the interest of every man in England to 
preserve and defend his majesty’s governing by 
his parliament.—Does he want Money to 
make him easy? I pray what can he expect 
from the caterpillars his favourites? Their care 
is not how to serve him, but to make their own 
fortunes: but from his parliament he need not 
want very plentiful supplies, to preserve the 
honour of hiunself and the kingdom. Would 
he maintain his dominions and rights, what can 
his creatures du ? But when he closes with his 
pari. he can neither want the heads, hearts, 
nor purses of his people to serve him: so that 
whatever his maj. would have, it is only to he 
had by his parliament: tor his favourites can- 
not in the least contribute tomake him safe or 
honourable ; or whatever else a king may want 
Or desire: all the use a king can have from his 
favourites, is to have stories and lies toset him 
at variance with his people. I bope when the 
case is laid before his majesty, that be will 
close with us; but if his judgment is se pre- 
possessed, that it will not convince him of his 


“interest, then we must conclude, that it is with 


him as it was with Rehoboam, who forsook 
the council of the old men, and inclined to that 
of the young men, who counselled him to tell 
the people that his little finger should be thicker 
than his father’s loins: and I pray what was 
the effect of that huiling speech? Why ten 
tribes were taken from him, and it was not his 
young men that could recover them for him 
Hgain ; neither was it without a parliament 
that his maj. was brought into England ; I ho 

his maj. has not forgot it.—Let them advise 


what they will, but I am confident they will 
thiok on it w goud vhile, before they will ad- 


venture to put those arbitrary councils into 
execution ; it will prove a hot matter to han- 
dle: for though I hope no man here will lift up 
his hand against his majesty, yet we may op- 
pose any man that does seek to invade our 
properties : and fur my ewn part, I will pistol 
any subject, be he the greatest in England, 
that shall endeavour to coprive me of my 


just right: let us do what we can to effect an 


union between the king and his people, and 
leave the success to God Almighty, and his will 
be done. ; 

Articles of Impeachment against Lord Chief. 
Justice Scroggs.| Jan. 5, 1680-1. Sir Rd. 
Corbet reported the Articles appointed to be 
drawn up against sir Wm. Scroggs, lord chief 


justice of the king’s-hench, which were as 
- fullows : 


Articies of ImpeacuNENtT of High-Trea- 
son and other great Crimes and Miss 
demeanors against sir Wn). Scroggs, 
‘Chief Justice of the Court of Kiny’s- 
Bench, by the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, in their own name, 
and.in the naine of all the Commons of 
England. 

I. “ That he the said sir Wm. Scroges, be- 
ing then Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, hath traitorously and wickedly endea- 
voured to subvert the tundamental laws, and 
the established Religion and government of — 
this kingdom ; and, instead thercof, to intro- 
duce Popery, and an arbitrary and tyrannical 
yovernment against law: which he hath de- 
clared by divers traiturous and wicked words; 
opinions, judgments, practices, und actions.— 
HT. That the said sir Wm. Scroggs, in Trinity- 
term last, being then Chief Justice of the said 
Court, and having taken an oath duly to ad- 
minister justice, according to the laws and- 
statutes of this realm; in purswance of his 
said traitorous purposes, did, together with the 
rest of the said justices of the said court, se- 
veral days before the end of the said term, in 
an arbitrary manner discharge the Grand Jury, 
which then served for the hundred of Oswald- 
ston, in the county of Middlesex, before they 
had made their presentments, or had found 
several bills of indictment which were then 
before them; whereof the said sir Wm. 
Scroggs was then fully inforined, and that the 
same would be tendered to the court upon the 
last day of the said term ; which daythen was; 
aud, by the known course of the said court, 
hath always heretofore been given unto the 
said jury, for the delivering in of their Bills 
and Presentments: by which sudden and ille- 
gal discharge of the said jury, the course of 
justice was stopped maliciously and designedly, 
the prescntments of many papists and other 
offenders were obstructed, and in particular a 
bill of indictment against James duke of York, 
for absenting himself from church, which was 
then before them, was prevented from being 
procecded upon.—IIT. That whereas one 
Henry Carr had, for some time before, pub- 
lished every week a certain Book, intituled, 
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¢ The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome; 
or, The History of Popery;’ wherein the su- 
perstitions and cheats of the Church of Rome 
were from time to time exposed; he the. said 
sir Wim. Scroggs, then Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s-Bench, together with the other 
judges of the said court, before any legal con- 
viction of the said Carr of any crime, did, in 
the same Trinity-Term, in a most illegal and 
arbitrary manner, make, and cause to be en- 
tered a certain Rule of that court, against the 
printing of the said boak, in hac verba: ‘ Dies 
* Mercurii proxime post tres septimanas sanctz 
‘ Trinitatis, Anno 3@ Car. ii. Regis. Ordina- 
“tum est quod liber intitulat, ‘ The Weekly 
* Packet of Advice from Rome; or, the His- 
“tory of Pupery,’ non ulterius imprimatur vel 
¢ publicetur per aliquain pcersonam quamcun- 
‘que. Per Cur.’ And did cause the said 
Carr, and divers printers and other persons, to 
be served with the sane; which said rule and 
other proceedings were most apparently con- 
trary to all justice, in condemning not only 
what had been written, without hearing the 
pores: but also all that might for the future 

written on that subject ; a manifest coun- 
tenancing of Popery, and discouragement of 
Protestants, and open invasion upon the right 
of the subject, and an encroaching and assum- 
ing to themselves a legisiative power and au- 
thority.—IV. That the said sir Wm. Scroggs, 
since he was made Chief Justice uf the King’s 
Bench, hath, together with the other judges of 
the said court, most notoriously depurted from 
all rules of justice and equality, in the imposi- 
tion of Fines upon persons convicted of misde- 
meanors in the said court; and particularly in 
the term of Easter last past, did openly declare 
in the said court, mn the case of one Jessop, who 
was convicted of publishing false news, and 
was then to be fined, that be would have re- 
gard to persons and their principles in impos- 
ing uf Fines, and would set a fine of 500/. on 
one person for the same offence, for the which 
he would not fine another 100/. And accord- 
ing to bis said unjust and arbitrary declaration, 
be the said sir Win. Scroggs, together with the 
said other justices, did then impuse a Fine of 
1002 upon the said Jessop; although the said 
Jessop had, before that time, proved one Hewit 
to be convicted as author of the said false 
news. And atterwards in the sume term did 
fine the said Hewit, upon his said conviction, 


people have been ruined, and Popery coun- 
tenanced under colour of justice’; and all the 
mischiefs and excesses of the cuurt of Star- 
Chamber, by act of parliament suppressed, 
have been again, in direct sition to the 
said law, introduced.—V. That he, the said 
sir Wm. Scroggs, for the farther accomplisiuzg 
of his said traitorous aud wicked purposes, and 
designing to subject the persons, as well as the 
estates of his majesty’s licge people, to his law- 
less will and pleasure, hath trequently retused 
to accept of Bail, though the same were suth- 
cient, and legally tendered to him by wavy 
persons accused before him only of such 
crimes, for which by law bail ought to have 
been taken; and divers of the said per- 
sons being only accused of offences agains 
himself; declaring at the same time, that be 
refused Bail, and committed them to goal, only 
to put them to charges; and using such te- 
rious threats as were to the terror of bis ms 
Jesty’s subjects, and such scandalous expres- 
sions as were a dishonogr to the government, 
and to the dignity of his office. And pert- 
cularly, that he, the said sir WW. Scroggs, did, ia 
1679, commit and detain in prison, in such 
unlawful manner, among others, Henry Car, 
G. ‘Broome, Edw. Berry, ~Benj. Harns, Fr. 
Smith, sen. Fr. Smith, jun. and ‘Jane Curtis, 
citizens of London: which proceedings of the 
said sir W. Scrogys are a bigh breacis of the 
liberty of the subject, destructive to the for- 
damental laws of this realm, contrary to the 
Petition of Right, and other statutes, and 00 
manifestly tend to the introducing of arbitrary 
power.— VI. That the said sir W. Scroggs, 9 
farther oppression of his majesty’s liege people, 
hath, since his being made Chief Justice of the 
said Court of King’s Bench, in an arbitrary 
manner pranted divers General Warrants tor 
attachiny the persons, and seizing the goods 
of his majesty’s subjects, not named or de 
scribed particularly in the said warrants; by 
means whereof nany of his majesty’s subjects 
have been vexed, their houses entered into, 
and they themselves grievously oppressed con: 
trary to law.—VII, Whereas there hath been 
a horrid and damnable Plot contrived aad car 

ied on by the Papists, for the murthering the 


—_— 


me 
king, the subversion of the laws and govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and for the destruction 
of the Protestant Religion in the same; all 
which the said sir W. Scroves well knew, 


only § marks. Nor bath the said sir Wm. | having himself not only tried, but given judg- 
Scroggs, together with the other judges of the | ment against several of the offenders; never- 
said court, had any regard to the nature of , theless, the said sir W. Scroggs did, at divers 
the offences, or the ability of the persons, in | times and places, as well sitting in coort 38 
the imposing of Fines; but have been mani- | otherwise, openly defame and scandalize seve- 
festly partial and favourable to Papists, and i ral of the witnesses, who had proved the said 
persons affected to, and promoting the popish | treasous against divers of the cunspirators, and 
snterest, in this time of imminent danger from | had given evidence against divers other per 
them: and at the same time have most se- | sons, who were then untried, and did eadea- 


verely and grievously oppressed his majesty's 
protestant subjects, as will appear upon view 
of the several Records of Fines, set in the said 
court; by which arbitrary, unjust, and par- 
tial proceedings, many of bis majesty’s Lege 


| vour to disparage their evidence, and take 


their credit. Whereby, as much as ia him 
lay, he did traiterously and wickedly suppresé 
and stifle the discovery of the said Popish Plot, 
and encourage the conspirators to re 


Pega 
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the same, tu the great and apparent danger of 
his majesty’s sacred life, and of the well-esta- 
blished yovernment, and religion of this realm. 
VILL. Whereas the said sir W. Scroggs, being 
advanced to he Chief Justice of the Court of 
Kiug's Bench, ought, bya suber, grave and 
yirtuous conversation, tu have ae a good 
example to the king’s liege people, and to de- 
mean himsclf answerable to the dignity of so 
eminent o station; yet he the said sir W. 
Scroggs, on the contrary, by his frequent and 
hutorivuus excesses and debaucheries, and his 
prophane and atheistical discourses, doth daily 
affront Almighty God, dishonour his majesty, 
give countenance and encouragement to all 
manner of vice and wiekcdness, and bring the 
highest scandal on the public justice of the 
kingdom.—All which words, opinions and ac- 
tions of the said sir W. Scroggs, were by him 
spoken and done, traiterously, wickedly, talsely 
and maliciously, to alienate the hearts of the 
king’s subjects from his majesty, and to’ set a 
division between him and them; and to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws, and the established 
religion and government of this kingdom, and 
to introduce Popery, and an_,arbitrary and ty- 


- ranvical government, contrary to his own 


knowledge, and the known laws of the realm 
of England. Aud thereby he, the said sir W. 
Scroggs, hath not only broken his own vath, 
but also, as far as ip him lay, hath broken the 
king’s oath to bis people; whereof he, the said 
sir W. Scroggs, representing his maj. in so high 
an office of justice, had the custody: for which 
the said commons do impeach him the said sir 
WW. Scroggs, of high-treason against our sove- 
reign lord the king, and his crown and dignity, 
and other the high crimes and misdemeanours 
aforesaid.—And the said commons, hy protes- 
tation saving to themselves the liberty of ex- 
hibiting, at any time hereafter, any other Ac- 
cusation or Impeachment aguinst the said sir 
W. Scroggs, and also of replying to the An- 
swer that he shall make thereunto, and of of- 
fering Proofs of the premises, or of any other 
Impeachments or Accusations that shall be by 
them exhibited agninst him, as the case shall 
(according to the course of parliament) re- 
quire; do pray, that the said sir W. Scroggs 
roay be put to answer to all and every the pre- 
mises, and may be committed to safe custudy ; 
and that such proceedings, examinations, trials 
and judgments, may be upon him had and 
used, as is agreeable to law and justice, and 
the course of parliaments. Upon which, the 
house came to this Resolution: 
Resolved, “ That the said sir Wm. Scroggs 
tun peached upon the said Articles, and that 
they be ingrossed, and carried up to the lords, 
by my lord Cavendish,” 

Several other Judges ordered to be impeached. | 
Ordered, “ That the committee appuinted to 
examine the proceedings of the Judges in 

Vestminster-hall, ond to prepare Impeach- 
ments against sir F. North, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas; sir Tho. Jones, one of the 


Justices of the court of King’s Bench; and sir 


R, Weston, one of the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, do bring in such Impeachment 
with all convenient speed:” 

But the parliament being soon after proro- 


‘pued, this affair was dropped. However, the 


ord chief justice Scroggs was removed from his 
bigh station, and allowed a pension for life. 

Resolution concerning the Irish Plot.] Jan. 6, 
Col. Birch made a Report of the Informations 
relating to the Irish Plot, and several Irish wit- 
nesses werc examined. Anda Message from 
the lords about the Jrish Plot read: Kesolved, 
“ By the lords spiritual and temporal in parlias 
ment assembled, That they do declare, that the 
are fully satisfied that there now is, and, for di- 
vers ycars last past, hath been a horrid and trea- 
sonable Plot contrived and carried on, by those 
of the Popish religion in Ireland, for massacring 
the English, and subverting the Protestant Re- 
ligion, and the ancient established government 
of that kingdum; to which Resolution their 
lordships desire tlhe concurrence of this house.” 
Upon this, a debate ensued, after which, it 
was resolved, ‘ That this house doth agree 
with the lords in the said Vote, with the addi- 
tion of these words, ‘ That the duke of York’s 
being a Papist, and the expectation of his 
coming to the crown, hath given the greatest 
couhtenance and encouragement thereto, as 
well as to the horrid Popish Plot in this king- 
doin of England.’” 

The karl of Tyrone impeached.] A motion 
being made and seconded, for the impeaching 
of the earl of Tyrone, Resolved, “ ‘That Rd. 
Puure, earl of Tyrone in the kingdom of Jre- 
land, be impeached of High Treason.” Ore 
dered, ‘* That the lord Dursly go up to the bar 
of the lords, and impeach bim of High ‘Treason 
in the name of this house, and of all the com- 
mons of England, and do pray that he may be 
conunitted to safe custody.” : 

The King's Message refusing to pass a Bill 
of Exclusion.] Jan.7. A Message trom the 
king, was read, as follows: 

“ C. R. His majesty received the Address 
of this house, with all the disposition they 
could wish, to comply with their reasonable 
desires; but upon perusing tt, he 1s sorry to see 
their thoughts so wholly Axed upon the Bill of 
Exclusion, as to determine that all other Re- 
medies for the suppressing of Popery will be 
ineffectual: his majesty is confirmed in his 
opinion against that Bull, by the judyment of 
the house of loids, who rejected it. He there- 
fore thinks, there remains nothing more for 
him to say, in Answer to the Address uf this 
house, but to recommend to them, the consix 
deration of all other means fur the preserva- 
tion of the Protestant Religion, in which they 
have no regsen to doubt of his concurrence, 
whenever they shall be presented to him in a 
parliamentary way: aod that they would con- 
sider the present state of the kingdom, as well 
4s the condition of Christendom, ia such a 
manner as may cnable him to preserve Tan- 
gier, and secure his Alliances abroad, aud the 
Peace and Settlement at home.” 
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Debate on the King’s Messege.] Mr. H. 
Booth. Sir, his majesty, is pleased to say in 
his Message, that he is confirmed in his opinion 
apainst the Exclusion-bill, by the judgment of 
the louse of lords; and that he is surry to sce 
that this house hath such au opinion of it, as 
to conclude all other ways and means insuth- 
cient. He is also pleased to say, that we have 
no reason to doubt his concurrence, in any 
other means that shall tend to the preserva- 
tion of the Protestant Religion, when presented 
to him in a parliamentary way, which 1 do not 
doubt but he will comply with, whenever he 
shall be pleased to follow the dictates of his 
own judgment. But so lony as there are so 
many persons about him, who have publicly 
declared for the duke’s interest, we bave good 
reason to doubt, that we shall hardly obtain 
any thing for the security of the Protestant 
Religion. We well know how many in the 
house of lords came to their honours, and by 
whose interest ; and it is not strange, that those 
that are as servants should obey their master ; 
but it is strange, that those who have prevailed 
with the king tu reject this Bill, if Protestants, 
should be so unconcerned in the welfare of the 
Protestant Religion, as not to offer what Ex- 
pedients they have, to secure it any other way; 
especially seeing the last parliament, as well as 
this, found it a task too hard for them. But 
to reject the Bill which we propose, and to 
offer no other to serve instcad thereof, though 
they have liad two years time for consideration, 
is to me plain demonstration, that nothing 
must he had against popery. ‘That these dilf- 
culties should be put upon us, and our dangers 
thus prolonged in tavour of the duke, after such 
full evidence that the Plot centers all in him, 
and that the original of our miseries is from 
him, when the immediate sufety of the king, 
and our lives and religion, is concerned on the 
other hand, isa plain discovery of the great 
power of the Popish interest, aud of the low 
ebb of the Protestants, and that it is impossi- 
ble that any thing can be granted us in favour 
of the Protestant Religion, as Jong as those 
that are so much for the duke’s interest, are 
about the king. And therefore seeing we are 
not like to do any thing by Bill, pet those that 
sent us here may see we have dothe what we 
can, let us make such Votes as may be service- 
able to our country, viz. 1, That neither the 
king’s Person nor Protestant Religion, can be 
secured any way without the Exclusion-Bill, 
2. That we can give no Money, without en- 
dangering the king’s Person and Protestant Re- 
Jigion, until we have that Bill. And, 3. That 
seeing Supplics for all public Money ought to 
come from this house, there being no other 
way to supply the king with the love of his 
ople, as well as with Money, let us pass a 
ote tu provent Anticipations on the Itevenue 
and other Supplies. And because I believe 
things are come to a point, and that there are 
those that have advised the Dissolution of this 
parliament, and the nation can never be happy 
as long as we have such counsellors, let us, 


’ 


while we may, pass our censures on such per- 
sons; for only God knows when we shall be 
permitted to sit here again. 

Lord Russel. It appears plainly by the king’s 
Message, what interest is prevalent at court, 
the duke’s creatures; which is so great, that 
little good can be effected. Where Popery is 
so countenanced, we can do little good. No- 
thing can save the nation but union betwixt 
the king and the parliament. We have dure 
our parts to procure it; the parliament will 
never be undisposed to do it; but unfortunately 
some get betwixt the king and us, to frustrate 
our good intentions, and to promote the duke's 
interest, though to the king’s destruction. We 
know who have advised the king to these 
things, and that he should not pass the Bill of 
Exclusion. Therefore I am of Booth’s opinion, 
to stick to the Bill, as our only security, and 
to brand those that have hindered it from 

assing. 

Mr. Montagu. Sir, the truth is, we com- 
mitted a great error in the beginning of this 
session; when we went about tu look into the 
Popish Plot, we went into the Tower, whereas 
we should have gone to the court; for itis 
plain, that the duke’s friends which are 
there, do sull carry on the Plot against the 
protestant religion, as much as ever the lord 
Bellasis, Powis, or any of those lords in the 
Tower did, And we may reasonably conclude 
by the little success we have had against po- 
pery this scssion, that until we can remove that 


‘interest from about the king, we take pains to 


no purpose. 

Sir H. Cupel. Str, Lam ready to agree in 
those Votes that were moved: For it appears 
plain to me, that we are not like to have any 
laws against popery: for the truth is, the pop- 
ish interest is (oo strong for us. If there were 
any intent that we should have the protestant 
religion secured any other way, it is strange 
that those who advise the king to oppose our 
way, should not at the same time prevail with 
him to propose his. Iam afraid that this ad- 
vice procectls from those that think the king or 
kingdom are not in danger of popery, because 
they are of opinion, that pepery cannot hurt 
the king nor kingdom; for otherwise they 
might plainly see it is hke to have a contest 
with us: and thatit would be convenient it 
should be prevented, and be induced thereby 
to offer some expedient, if there be any, And 
as we may conclude ourselves an unhappy pee 
ple upon these accounts, so also in that the 
house of lords, atter they had spent so much 
time about Expedients, and found them insul- 
ficient, should afterwards reject this Bill, with- 
out anv farther care how to preserve the pro- 
testant religion; at least, not by sending any 
thing to this house, though we have heard from 
them of Mr, Seymour's Articles, and some tr- 
vial matters. And also in that some worthy 
members, who have the honour to serve i 
great places about his majesty, and have op- 
posed this Bill, seeing this house in this great 
dilemma, should not offer to do the nation and 
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this house that kindness as to propose them. 
If there be any such worthy member that has 
any such Expedient, I hope he will stand up, 
and then I will presently sit down. [After a 
little pause, and nobody offering to stand up; | 
The truth is, Sir, every day doth more and 
more discover our danger, and demonstrate, 
that this of Expedients is put upon us, in bopes 
* that we should have offered at some Bul; of 
which advantage might be taken, to represent 
us as persons not well affected to the govern- 
ment, that so, if possible, even the people, as 
well as the king, might be brought out of love 
with parliaments. I do remember, that after 
the great endeavours which some ministers of 
state had used to bribe the late Long Parlia- 
ment, and had come so‘near to pertection, as 
that the nation was in a mannet saved but by 
two or three votes, this Dissolution was much 
admired at; and it was most tnen’s business to 
cast about to find out the reason of it: 
Amongst other things it was concluded, That 
if the popish interest had any hand in it (as 
believed) that it was out of hopes, that they 
should thereby have an opportunity to make 
the king out of love with all parliaments, and 
so occasion some difference between him and 
his people. The little success which the last 
parliament had, the improbability of this, and 
the stumbling-blocks that’ are Jaid fur the 
next, make me afraid that the Long Parliament 
was dissolved for this reason: I have heard that 
the Jesuits have at this time a great stroke in 
the management of all the affairs of Europe, 
and that it is by their advice and assistance, 
that the king of France goeth on so triumph- 
antly, because they design to make him uni- 
versal monarch, and in order thereto are true 
to him, though false to all the world besides. 
Hiow far we have contributed already to the 
king of France his greatness, and how this 
breaking off parliaments, and keeping this na- 
tion in this unsettled condition, may conduce 
to his taking of Flanders and Holland, and his 
other desiyns, all here may judge: And how it 
agrees with the report of the Jesuits having the 
management of all the affairs of Europe: And 
how this can be prevented, without the [Exclu- 
sion Bill, isa paradox to me. For 1 do still 
conclude, that so long as there is a Popish Suc- 
cessor, there will be a popish interest, and that 
as lony as there is a popish interest ond tears 
of a popish king, the nation will be divided, 
and there will be constant fears and jealousies, 
not only here at home, but with our allies 
abroad ; which will frustrate all endeavours to 
oppose the French designs, because there can 
be no confidence hetween the king and his peo- 
ple. And this makes me conclude, we are un- 
der great dithculties; if we give money, we 
have reason to fear it may be employed to our 
destruction ; if sve do not, if Flanders or Hol- 
land should be lost, great endeavours will be 
used to lay it at our doors, though we have 
given such hearty assurances to his majesty, of 
our readiness to supply bim with money for 
the pap eer of it, And how we shall extricate 
Vor. JV. 


ourselves out of these difficulties, I know not. 
—Sir, 1 have troubled you the longer, and with 
the more earnestness, because ] am doubtful 
whether I may ever have another opportunity 
to speak in this place. Things are so out of 
order, and such prevalent endeavours are used 
to unsettle them the more, that I am afraid, 
not only of our religion, but of the very govern- 
ment and being of the English nation: for if 
these things should occasion blood, while the 
French king is so powerful, he may easily have 
the casting voice ; and without that, only God 
knows what may be the end of such confusions 
as some men endeavour to occasion, All pro- 
jects of settling the affairs of this nation with- 
out parliaments, have hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful, and been attended with ill consequen- 
ces. I have agreat deal of reason to be sensi- 
ble of the miseries of 41, and therefore am 
sorry to sce such dissolutions of parliaments 
without success. Iam afraid there are pro- 
jectors again a-foot, that are for altering the 
government, as to the use of parliaments : I 
judge so by their proceedings, because | am of 
opinion, that popery must destroy the use of 
parliaments, before it can be settled in this na- 
tion. Seeing we are not like to have any act 
pass this session that may do the nation any 
good, [think you have been well moved to do 
what service you can by your votes. 

Mr. L. Hyde. Sir, itis not only very strange, 
but, if I be not mistaken, contrary to the cus- 
tom of parliaments, that after the lords have 
passed a negative upon a bill, we should still 
press for it, and declare ourselves resolved not 
to be satisfied without it, though it be well 
known that the king doth‘also intend to pass 
his negative upon it; and that it cannot be 
had this session, unless his majesty be pleased 
to prorogue the house, of purpose to give an 
opportunity to go on with it again, which is 
very unlikely, if the contents of bis Speeches and 
Messages be considered, seeing the lords have 
co:-irmed him in bis opinion of it. And there- 
fore [ should think it were much better to follow 
his majesty’s directions in his Message, and to try 
some other way, which would be a great con- 
firmation of our readiness to obey his majesty, 
In following his advice, which, I believe, is the 
best way to prevent any farther disagreement, 
that so this parliament may have a buppy con- 
clusion, 

Lord Carendish, Sir, I am fully persuaded, 
that we cannot be secure, neither of our reli- 
gion nor peace and quietness, without this Bill; 
yet seeing we are not like to have it at this tine, 
Lan: for going oa with those other bills that are 
afoot, that we inny try if we can get therm. 
Seeing we cannot do all the guod we would, let 
us endeavour to do all the good we can. 
But I am ready to agree in the vote that was 
proposed, Vhat itis the opinion of this house, 
that neither the king’s person, nor Protestant 
religion can be secured any other way, pro- 
vided it be not intended to bind the house 
from trying what may be done by other laws, 
lest advantage should be taken thereof to break 

4N 
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this parliament, which I tremble to think of, 
hecause it wili be attended with a preat ruin 
to our affairs both abroad and at home, 

sir R. Murkham, Sir, being the house is in- 
clinable to hear of Expedients, I will crave 
leave to offer you one. In case the duke 
should outlive che king, I think, if by an act of 
parliament, the prince of Orange were appoint- 
ed to administer the government jointly with 
him, with such powers and limitauons as mieht 
be thought convenient upon a serious debate, 
It mivhe give great satisfaction, and probably 
secure the Protestant rehgion, | Laughed at. ] 

Mr. Hampden, You seem, by the debate, 
to incine to think that no other way can se- 
cure us, but the Bil, and 1 am stall of opinion, 
TI could wish I could hear Expedients ; but 
none were offered this parhument; what were 
offered was the last parhament. When we go 
to hght, we are oliercd a bean-straw instead 
of a sword to fight with. Nothing was of- 
fered the last parliament like an Expedient, 
You found all the laws in being, made by the 
wisdom of your ancestors for your safety, frus- 
trated by the duke: this is nu new thing since 
1670; Have not all things been so? 2,500,0004, 
was given to make a brave war with the 


ficulties arising from the Bill, and would re- 
ther have you go into a committee, and treat 
of Expedients. But I think it below the gra- 
vity of the house to be put out of their metind, 
unless some Expedients were proposed. But 
notwithstanding all the provocations that have 
been given, we cannot hear of any expedients, 
only one, which hardly deserves any farther 
consideration in a committee ; because crown 
ed heads or lovers, do not willingly allow of 
rivals, but will be uneasy till they be nd of 
them. And I am afraid all other expedients 
will be lable to as strong objections ; and that 
therefore it is that they are not proposed, 
though they have been so often discoursed of. 
Itany person would offer any, that had any 
appearance of giving satistaction, I should te 
ready to give my voice for going into a com- 
mittee to debate them. But I know not why 
the house should lose that ume, without some 
expedient be first offered; and if there could 
be any expethents found out, which were 
likely, really and effectually to prejudice the 
duke’s interest, why should not the same 
argument arise against them, as agaist the 
Exclusion Bill? Why would not any such til 
be also against natural justice, the oath of al- 


Dutch; the money was got, and the peace | Iegiance, be a severe condemnation, and not 


made, bat the Dutch weuld not. 


But it had | good in law, but liable to occasion a civil war? 


another eifect; it helped to ruin a Protestant | For ] am not apt to think this great contest 6 


neighbour, And so many more sums, 
you not had great fruit of all this? Is not 
France brought very low? All laws are put 
in execution except those against popery, when 
it comes to the highest. What has been done 
in the interval of parliament? A few appren- 
tices, for pulling down bawdy-houses, were 
hanged for treason, And this in the reign 
of a Protestant prince! What must we ex- 
pect under a Popish prince? 
be better preserved? Do you think to live in 
England and be protestants? It is so absurd 
a thing, no man can smagine it. But L do not 
_ know whether parliamentarily the king can 
take notice of the lords rejecting our Bill of 
excluding the duke. ‘The proviso in the Long 
Parliament, to exempt the duke from the oaths 
and test, was so little rectitied here (I thought 
it would have passed without contradiction) 
that it was carried but by two voices. And 
now the Plot has been these two years disco- 
vered, and we have been handling it, and 
making sport with it; but I believe we have 
had, and have a Plot, and we are in more 
danger than ever, 
ligion, else all things besides will be inetlectual. 


i 
i 


| 
| 


Will vour laws | 


| 
| 


i 
t 


| 


Secure the Protestant re- | 


J will say nothing more to the ministers; but’ 


ae we admit any remedy, without the Bill of 


Fxclusion, we expose the Kingdom and the , 


Protestant religion to ruin, 
Sir Wim. Jones. Sir, you have had several 
propositions made you, and the way to come 
to suine speedy resolution, is not to debate too | 
many together, but to keep close to that to which 
most have spoken; which, if [ be not mis- 
taken, is that which relates to the duke’s Bill, 
which sume have opposed, because of the dit- 


Have | all about an empty name ; and if not, then the 


same arguments will hold against any other 
Till, that will be sufficient to keep him trom 
the government, if some such bill or bills couid 
be contrived, as against the Bill of Exclusion: 
but the truth is, there can be no other bill that 
can serve us in this case, because all other 
bills will leave us in that miserable condituoa 
of opposing our lawful king, and all opposition 
in such a case, would be liable to be construed 
arebellion. All other bills in this case would 
be no more for the security of our religion, 
than a great many leases, releases, and other 
writings, are in many cases of estates, without 
fines and recoveries. However, I am against 
the vote that was proposed, That the duke’s 
being a Papist hath rendered him uncapable 
of the crown: for that were to take on us a 
legislative power; but let your question be, 
That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
king’s person, and Protestant religion, cannot 
be secure without that Bill: that so the pro- 
ceedings of the house may be justified, in de- 
manding that Bill hereafter, though we should 
in the mean time go on witb any other bills. 
Mr. DD. Finch. Sir, The question ts at pre- 
sent, whether, sccing we cauuot bave this Bill, 
we shall not aim at something else, that so, if 
possible, we may prevent the breaking up of 
this parliament, without any effect, as to the 
great Uhings they were summoned far, on which 
L cannot reflect without being much concern- 
cd; and IT aw afraid that it will be the conse- 
quence of persisting for this bill, I cannot be 
persuaded, notwithstanding all that bath beea 
said, but that there are other Bills that may 
attain our end, or at least do, us some go 
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And we have no certain demonstration that 
this bill, if we should obtain it, will infallibly 
.do what is desired. The acts made in Eliz.’s 
days did not suppress that party totally: 
though the queen of Scots was cut off, yet 
that interest continued, and even to this day 
remains, and so it may probably though we 
should get this bill; and therefore why should 
we stand so much in our own light, as not to 
take what we can get? The Bill of Banish- 
ment may be of preat use, and some bills to 
limit the power of such a prince, by putting 
the power in parliaments and privy counsel- 
lors ; why should we lose all by being so eager 
for that we are never like to get? Aud there- 
ture, 1 humbly conceive, we may do better to 
goon with such other bills as may be thoneht 
convenient, and not struevle nor persist for the 
obtaining of this. 

Col. Birch, Sir, T am not for adventuring 
my life upon rhetoric, which is all Tecan find 
there isin the discourses that are made for 
expedients. We all know that a little thing 
altered the government in France, and redu- 
ced the people of that kingdom to slavery: 
pray let us havea care that, for want of a 
ittle short act, we be not reduced to slavery 
and Popery too. Will not all the expeddients 
that have been talked of, or can be imagined, 
leave us to contest with our Inwfal prince, and 
that assistance which he is well assured of, not 
only froin the Papists here, but in Ireland, and 
from France and Scotland, I am afraid, enough 
to make ita measuring cast? And is the Pro- 
testant intcrest so low, that thongh our dan- 
gers be so great, instead of a sword to defend 
ourselves, we must be content with a sheath? 
Iam not for cheating those that sent me 
here: I think it much more for the interest 
ot the nation, that we should have no laws, 
than such as will but trepan us, by failing 
us like rotten crutches when we have occa- 
sion to depend on them; [ had rather lose 
my hfe and my religion, because I were 
not able to defend them, than be fooled 
out of them by depending on such laws. I 
take it for granted, that sceing the Exclusion- 
Bill is thought too much for us, and such 
great endeavours are used to preserve the 
Strength and interest of that party, that we 
must either submit, or defend our religion by 
a sharp contest; and therefore 1 hope we shall 
not depend on laws that will tend to weaken 
us, 
State did not stand as clouds between the king 
and us, we should have redress. For how can 
It Consist with his goodness or coronation-oath, 
that for the interest of one man, the bodies 
and souls of the rest of his subjects should be 
in such danger of perishing, as they are in case 
of his death, if a popish king should succeed, 
and such popish counscllors, judges, justices, 
and bishops too, as we had in queen Marv’s 
days? For it cannot be doubted, but that 
those that will be so loval as to bring hitn in, 
will be so loyal, as it will be called, to obey him 
in all things which may be for his intcrest. 


Tam confident, that if some ministers of 


a a 


And the same argument, which queen Mary 
used, will supply the defect ofall laws, that the 

execution of all ecclesiastical laws may be 

suspended by farce, but could never be re- 

peéaled by the power of parliaments ; and there- 

fore commanded, that notwrhstanding all laws 

to the contrary, they should be executed as in 

the beginning of ber father’s reign. The great 

endeavours that are used to ridicule the Plot, ' 
arraizn parliaments, and divide the Protes- 

tant Interest, is a full confirmation to me, 

that the Plot goeth on as much as ever. 

And how can it be otherwise, unless we can 

get the king of our side, that so he may be 

more for us than he is for the duke, withoug 

which it 1s impossible that the Protestant Jn- 

terest can stand long. In order to do some- 

thing, Iam ready to agree in the Votes that 

have been made, 

Mr. G. VW (Probably Geo. Vernon.). Sir, it 
is clear to me, that all Expedients without this 
Bill cannot signify any thing for our defence 
against Popery. All our ditiiculty will be, to 
sausfy his majesty, that nothing else can save 
his people from the popish bondage. Aud if 
we could do that, Ido not doubt but he will 
rather pass the Bill, than let three nations pe- 
rish. The king doth now rely on the judg- 
ment of the lords in the matter, yet haply will 
find upon an information, that he hath no good 
ground so todo. For I believe, if he would 
ask the lords why they were of that opinion, 
many of them would tcll lin, because he was 
of that opinion, and because they were awed 
by his presence. And it is my opinion, there 
wants nothing but a conference to have an 
agreement with the lords; in the mean time, 
that they may have occasion to consider better 
of it, let us by a Vote declare our resolution to 
stick to the Bill. | 

Sir Wm. Pulteney. Sir, by the debate which 
you have had about Expedients, it plainly ap- 
pears that the Popish Interest is so well fixed, 
that we are not like to obtain any thing against 
it, that will do us any good. And itis not 
strange, that we should meet with great oppo- 
sition, For we may reasonably conclude, that 
those, wha had the power to instil those prin- 
ciples into the royai family, have not been neg- 
hgent to improve their interest, to secure those 
advantages they have long hoped for, and ex- 
pected, tram such a prosclyte. And therefore 
those arguments which some worthy members 
have used, as to the improbability that ever a 
popish king should attempt to change our re- 
ligign, as not consisting with his interest, are 
to me very preposterous, and a great demon- 
stration of the influence of that party, in: be- 
ing able to broach such opinions, as are so- 
useful to bring in that religion. For my part, 
{ am of a dittcrent judyment, and do believe, 
that a popish head ona Protestant body, would 
be such a monster in natore, as would neither 
he fit to preserve, or be preserved; and that 
therefore it would as naturally follow, as night 
follows day, that either the head will change 
the body, or the body the head. Ilave we not’ 
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already had sufficient experience, what a mise- 
rable thing it is for the king to be jealous of 
his people, or the people of their prince ? Can 
it be imagined that there can be a popish king 
in this nation, without occasioning a constant 
noise uf Plots and Popery, and that such re- 
ports, grounded on the king’s inclinations, wall 
not occasion such a fermentation in the peo- 
ple, as will end in misery? Or, if it should 
rove otherwise, that by such arts as may pro- 
Pably then be set on foot, the people should 
be lulled into a security? Can we think that 
the Papists, who have been so many ages at 
work for the opportunity, should not take ad- 
vantage of that security, to fetter us with their 
popish bondage? We may as well think that 
they will all then turn Protestants, or be true 
to the Protestant Intcrest. No, sir, their great 
design of having a Popish Successor was in 
order to bring in Popery. And we may con- 
clude, they will heartily and earnestly pursue 
at, whenever they shall have a popish king. 
And therefore, I think, it will never become 
the prudence of this house, to desist from en- 
deavouring to get the Exclusion-Bill, which is 
the only remedy that can be in this case, that 
we may have a right to defend ourselves and 
our religion against a Popish Successor, with- 
out which, this nation will be in time ruined, 
Sir BF. Winnington. Sir, 1 have considered 
this Message with that duty and respect I 
ought; it doth so agree with all others which 
his maj. hath been pleased to send to this par- 
hainent, that I do believe that all prcceed 
from the same council, and that our endea- 
vours to prevail with bis majesty, im that par- 
ticular of changing councils, hath hitherto had 
ho cilect. The king 1s pleased to say, that he 
is confirmed in his opinion as to the Bull, by 
the house of lords having rejected it; I admire 
how the king should know it in a parhamentary 
Way, so as to intimate so much to this house. 
Probably he might be present, as he hath ge- 
nerally been, ever since my lord Clifford had 
so ercat a share in the management uf the 
affairs of this kingdom. And how thines have 
vone there since, we all know. Ido not doubt 
but his maj. takes that unparalleled trouble of 
attending there daily, chiefly for the good of 
the Protestant religion; but I cannot but ob- 
serve, that it hath, had little success. For, 
things, however, have gone with so much difli- 
culty against the popish party, that it may be 
a question, whether tis royal presence, or the 
influence of a Pupish Successor were strong- 
est. The Bill tor Papists taking the Test, 
though accompanied with a great sum of 
muirey, passed with much dithculty, and s0 
that for excluding the lords, and not without 
an exception as to his royal highness: and 
therefore we have no great reason to ad- 
mire, that this about the Succession should be 
thrown out: and how can we expect it should 
be otherwise, as long as so many who sit there 
are in the possession of yreat places by the 
duke’s means; and so many others who would 
come into great places, which caunot be had 


~ 


but by his means? And how this altogether 
makes an interest, may easily be imagined. 
Sir, Ido not mention these things without re- 
gret; for 1 know my distance, and have a great 
veneration for the nobility of this land; and] 
know the lords have their freedom of voting, 
und that there are many sit in the lords house, 
who have all the qualifications necessar fur 
that great station. But to see a Bill of this 
importance treated so contrary to the usual 
course of parliament, it is necessary that we 
should a little consider what may he the cause, 
in order to regulate our proceedings for the 
future: for if nothing must go io that house 
against the duke, I think the Protestant Rei 
gion is like to have little security from acts. 
if the duke had ever consulted the books wnt 
by his grandfather or father, or their Declara- 
tions in matters of Religion, he would never 
have brought these difficulties upon his k:ng 
and country. It is strange he should aim to 
get Heaven, by proceedings so contrary to 
what his father attested with his blood. But 
though he hath neglected to consult his inte 
rest, [ hope we shall not neglect to consult 
ours, In pursuing this Bill, seeing there is o 
other remedy: though I am afraid it 1s a great 
work, and may break many parliaments, be- 
cause it isso like to destroy all the Papists 
hopes of establishing their region. However, 
I will not fear but, God granting the king 
life, it‘ may be obtained at last; unless the 
project now a-foot, of representing parliaments 
as dangerous and useless, should prevent the 
meeting of any more: for even the old Band 
of Pensioners could slip their collars, wheo 
Popery came barc-faced before them. Its 
not to be admired, that, seeing the Jesuits have 
been 100 years at work to rivet their iterest, 
by getting a prince of their religion, they should 
struggle hard to preserve it, that so they may 
have those blessed cftects they expect from it, 
which the succession-Bil only can prevent. 
But it is strange, that, after such discoveries 
of the Plot here and in Ireland. and the cer- 
tainty of our irrecoverable danger upon the 
king’s death, that so many Protestants should 
be deluded by that party, and rather be led by 
artificial falsehoods, to their own destruction, 
than by naked truth, to join in that which 
only can save them. For Protestants to mdr 
cule the Plot, and disparage the Witnesses, 
though their evidence is so confirmed, that a 
man may as well believe that bread may be 
made flesh by transubstantiation, as that the 
danger of our religion is not true, is as strange 
as to believe, that let the Papists carry on 
what Plots they will for the future, there will 
be ever any more discoveries made: but if 
there should, I am sure the witnesses will de- 
serve the censure of being mad (as was passed 
on him that owned the burning of London) 
considering how those have been rewarded. 
It is plain to me, that, as the king was under 
great difficulties, arising from the solicitations 
and advices of private cabals, when he put out 
his Declaration in April 1679, so he is now, 
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and that it will never he otherwise, until he 
take up the same Resolution again of following 
the Advice of lis privy-council, and great 
council the parliament: ull when, 1 expect 
no alteration of our affairs. 

Sie L. Jenkins. Sir, 1 have hearkened with 
gteat attention to the debates you have had 
about this matter; and it is plain to me, that 
there can be no such thing as demonstration 
in this case, because this Exclusion Act, if ob- 
tained, may be liable to many objections, and 
probably not secure us. Why then, should 
we be so bent upon it, seeing the great dith- 
culties of obtaining it are so visible? For my 
part, [chink if it should pass, it would be void 
of itself, and be of no force at all: for which 
reason, aud because we are not like to get it, 
it is strange to me, that no arguments will 
prevail to aim at some other things, that so we 
may get something, which must be better than 
to have this parhament be broken, for want of 
our taking what we may get. For supposing 
the worst, that we should not get any thing, 
that should he sufficient to prevent the duke’s 
coming to the crown, yet we may get such 
laws as may be sufficient to secure our Reli- 
gion, though he should come to it. And 
would it not be much better, to spend our 
time in making laws which may tend to that 
putbuee, which we have reason to believe will 

e granted, than to spend our time in pursuing 
‘that we are not like to get ? Some good laws 
added to what we have, and the number of 
people which we have in this nation Protes- 
tants, would in my opinion be an impregnable 
fence against Popery. And it is no such 
strange thing to have a prince of one religion 
and people of another. The late duke of 
Hanover was a Papist, yet lived in peace with 
his people, though Lutherans. The king of 
France, notwithstanding his greatness, permits 
@ great proportion of his peuple to be Hugue- 
nots, and lives in peace with them. And 
secing there 1s a great probability that we may 
do so too, and that we may bave what laws 
we wall, to secure our religion to us in sucha 
case, why should we engage ourselves farther 
for the getting of an act, which the king and 
lords have both declared against, and will 
never be consented to by the king, as we may 
reasonably believe, because he hath often de- 
Clared, that he thinks it an wnlawful act, and 
that it rs against his conscience ? 

Col. Vitus. Sir; the great character. this 
hon. member bears, the great employments he 
hath been in under his maj. abroad, as well as 
his education in the laws of this nation, do 
justly challenge, that what he saith, should be 
well weighcd and considered, before any man 
should offer to cuntradict it. He 1s pleased to 
Say, that this Act would be unlawful and in- 
valid, if it should be obtained: and therefore, 

Ccause we are not like to obtain it, and be- 
Cause the duke of [[auover, though a Papist, 
Jved in peace with Lutherans, and the king of 
France with Huguenots, that we had better 
Spend our time in contriving laws for the sccu- 


rity of our Religion, if a Papist should come 
to the crown, which we may get; and not in 
contriving laws to keep im trom the crown, 
which we are not like to have. If this be not 
in plain English, the sense of his discourse, I 
am willing to be corrected. But, sir, if it be, 
I do admire upon what foundation the first ar- 
gument is grounded; | mean, that retating to 
the unlawfulness and invalidity of the Exclu- 
sion Bill. Was there ever any government in 
this world, that had not an unlimited power 
lodged somewhere? Or can it be possible tha¢ 
any government should stand, without sucha 
power? And why such a power should not be 
allowed here, which 1s su essential tor the sup~ 
ort of the government, I think can only be 
in order (if I may say it without reflection) 
to have this government fall; and I am 
afraid even at this time, by this very business 
we are now debating. For it must be the 
consequence, of denying that the legislative 
power of the nation, king, lords, and come 
mons, are not able to make the laws to pre- 
vent it. But as this opinion ts strange, so are 
the politics drawn from the duke of Hanover, 
and king of France, to induce us to be willing 
to have a Popish king come to reign over us; 
when neither of the said examples come home 
to our case: but if they should, why must we 
be so willing to have a Popish king to govern 
us, as that we should be rather Jed by exam-' 
ples fetched so far from abroad, than by the 
miserable examples we had here in queen 
Mary’s days; and by the undeniable arguments. 
and reasons that have been offered to make 
out, that a Popish king will endeavour to bring 
ina Popish religion? And notwithstanding the 
example brought from France, I am afraid the 
French king is bound to assist the duke’s in- 
terest there; or otherways may be said of 
us, what the devil could not say of Job, that 
we have served him for nought, contrary to the 
true interest of England, these many years, 
But by these arguments, and all the king’s 
Speeches and Messages, 1 plainly sce, that this 
hon. member is in the right in one thing ; that 
we struggle 1 vain to pet any Act, that shall 
sirnity any thing to prevent the duke’s coming 
to the crown: but thacaf you will aim at laws 
to secure your Religion after bis coming to the 
crown, you may probably obtain them. — If 
this be not plainly said, [think it as plainly in- 
ferred ; for arc not all his majesty’s Speeches 
and Messages with an absolute prolibiuion as 
to any thing against the Succession? And I 
suppose will be as much understood against 
your Association Bill, or any other that tends 
to that purpose: and you may be sure, that 
when you come with any such, if so contrived 
as to signily any thing, that the same opposi- 
tion shall: be made to them as to the Exclusion 
Bill. For it is plain to me, that the king’s of- 
fering to concur in any laws you shall propose 
for the securing of your Religion, compared 
with the other limitations, can only be so un- 
derstood; which is a fair denial of all Jaws 
against Popery, at least those that advise it I 
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believe do so intend i€: for all laws against 
Popery, it once you have a Popish king, will 
signify nothing; the strongest that can be 
made would easily be defeated, so as to be of 
no use to us. Suppose we should propose a 
law to puta great power in parliaments, I 
mean in both houses, that so we may have 
the lords spiriual, and jure dicino of our side; 
yet it is to me very plain, that a Popish king 
would be able, either to prevent the meeting 
of such parliaments, or by awing or influencing 
of them when met, or by setting up a stronger 
power than the parhament, or a better jure 
divino, by means of the Popish clergy, than 
ours, easily make all such acts signify nothing, 
I have heard, that a wise king hath oftentimes 
made wise counsellors, and that wise coun- 
sellors sometime make wise kings, but it must 
be when their interest may bind them to take 
their advice; which in this case would happen 
otherwise : for the parliaments, in such a case, 
must have some such power reponsed in them, 
as would render them suspected of being com- 
petitors for the suvereiznty; and that would 
make the prince justly jealons of them, and 
soon end in such a breach as would endanger 
the government. Or to prevent this, the 
power must be settled so strong in the parlia- 
ment, as to over-balance the king’s; which 
onght not to be, because it would endanger 
monarchy. If a man were desperately sick of 
sotne disease only curable by one remedy, and 
that should be denied him, what should he do, 
but send for bis confessor, and prepare for 
death? Aitd sol think must we. And yet I 
cannot adinire at this Message of his majesty, 
but rather, considering whose advice he takes, 
should have admired it he had sent any other, 
I hope we shall be as wise as the Frogs, who 
when Jupiter gave them a stork for their king, 
did not appear well pleased therewith: to ac- 
cept of Expedients to secure the Protestant 
Rehiaion, atter such a king hath mounted the 
throne, would be ns strance as if there were a 
Lion in the Lobby, and we should vote, That 
we would rather secure ourselves by letting 
him in and chaining him, than by keeping him 
out.* ‘This nation hath formerly had some re- 
pute for wisdom and prudence, and done inuch, 


as well in making of good laws, as in keeping | 


then. Pray, sir, let us not at one blow, or by 


ane omission, destroy all those laws, which our | 


forefathers obtained with so much industry = I 
hope the hing will in time see who are his best 
counsellors, we that ann at the preservation of 
“the present government in Church and State, 
or those private cabals which am at altera- 
tions; and that he will hearkcn to us ere 
long: that so he tay hve with more content 


* In the First Volume ot Dodsley’s Collection, 
there is the following pretty versification of this 
remark : 


“© L hear a Lion in the Lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
And keep him oat 3-—or, shall we let him ID, 
‘To try if we can turn him out again?” 


and glory, and his people without such Fean 
and Jealousies as now arsturb them. Which 
cannot be, without the Exclusion Bul. 

Mr, L. Gower. Sir, I cannot but obsere, 
that most of the arguments used against this 
Bill are the same which Coleman made the 
grounds of his Decluration, that so, if possible, 
he might bave pre-possessed the people agains 
the fear of Puopery or a Popish Successor. 
1. He saith, that the pretences which that par- 
liament made of the Protestant Religion being 
in danyer of Popery was without cause, be 
cause there was no disturbance given by any 
of that community, 2. That the parhament’s 
bold endeavours, to have restrained the Suc 
cession of the Crown to certain qualiticauons, 
would have made the crown elective, 3. 
That therein they would have out-done the 
Popish doctrine, that heresy incapacitates 
kings to reign; which was a new way of secur- 
ing religion by destroying it. 4. That the 
good Church of England had taught their peo- 
ple to be obedient to their prince, let his reli- 
ion or deportment be what it will, Also! 
hind, that the sainc cndeavours which are now 
used to foment Fears and Jealousies in the 
people, as to 1641, the Danger of the Church 
and Government, and of parhaments, are but 
copied out of that Meclaration. He there de 
clares that the parliament was dissulved, be- 
cause they had designs to’ blemish the good 
Protestant Church, and to prevent the sowing 
mischievous tares in the wholesome field of 
the church of England, and to preserve the 
unspotted spouse of our blessed Saviour, from 
the ill effect of some designs that were like to 
be introduced by parliament. I will not make 
any annotations upon this which I have re 
peated, but by it Ll conclude, that the papists 
are very willing we should imbibe these opr 
nivns, and that therefore they may probably 
conduce to the carrying on of their desigas.— 
But, sir, though by God’s providence we had 
all these discoveries, yet I sce no probability 
of obtaining any security against this party. 
Tam of opinion that the king’s Speeches acd 
Messages are plain against making of any laws 
to prevent the duke’s coming to the crown, 
and can only he understood in favour of lass 
that may tend to securing the Protestant Re 
ligion under a Popish king; which I think, 
none can do, unless such Jaws, as will endao- 
ger monarchy itself; which will not be fit for 


this huuse to propose, or the king to grant. 


For without securing the militia, and com- 
mands of fleets and armies, the nomination of 
privy counsellors, great uiticers of state, Judges, 


qustices, sherifis, as well as the nomination of 


bisheps, and preterments of the clergy, in the 
power of some society of men, it will be im- 
possible to secure our religion against that om- 
nipoteney which accompanies a crown, if the 
prince that wears it be resolved to assist this 
powerful faction,” ‘Fheretore, sir, we must 
either give up our religion as lost, or obtain 
this Bill in order to it. 

Sir Rob. Howard, Sir, it is impossible we 
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should remove the imminent dangers impen- 
dent on this nation, unless we can prevail with 
the king to forbear taking Advice with private 
cabals ; and instead thereol, to be advised by 
his privy council, and parliaments. This in- 
deed is the great dispute that is now afoot; 
and unless we can prevail herein, all that we 
are about signifies nothing. And therefore, I 
think, we may do well to be plain in’ this wita 
the king; and as we must not be atraid of giv- 
ing him such advice as is for his advantage, so 
neither of giving him assurances of our readi- 
ness to supply him with Money, and what else 
he may need, that so he may know we are as 
willing to trust him, as we are desirous he 
should be to trust us. For unless there can be 
a mutual confidence created between the king 
and his people, that so they may freely, hear- 
tily, and without any suspicion trust one the 
other, it is impossible that this nation can ever 
be happy, but must either languish, as if it 
were in a consumption, or strike intu a fever. 
The king being a Protestant, and for the Pro-~ 
testant religion, the duke being a Papist, and. 
for the Pupish religion, are interests irrecon-, 
cileable, and have already given a great deal of 
care and trouble to the king. And I amatraid, 
that those who promote the duke’s interest, 
are more for the advantage of a Popish Suc- 
cessor, than of the present Protestant king. 
Which mischiefs can never be removed as long 
as there is such a Successor. 

Resvlutions against the Duke of York, and 
Others.] Resolved, “ That itis the opinion of 
this house, that there 1s no security nor safety 
for the Protestant Religion, the king’s Life, or 

overnment of this nation, without passing a 
Bill, fur disabling James duke of York to in- 
herit the Impenal Crown of this Realm, and 
Dominions, and Verritorics thereunto belong- 
ing; and to rely upon any other Means and 
Remedies without such a Bill, is not only in- 
sufficient, butdangerous. 2. That his majesty, 
in his last Messave, having assured this house 
of his readiness to concur in all other menns 
for the preservation of the Protestant Religion, 
this house doth declare, that until a Bill be 
Likewise passed for excluding the duke of York, 
this house cannot give any Supply to his ma- 
jesty ; without danger to his mayesty’s person, 
extreme hazard of the Protestant Religion, and 
unfaithfulness to those by whom this house is 
entrusted. 3. That. all persons who advised 
his majesty, in his last Message, to persist in 
his opinion against the Bill for excluding the 
duke of York, bave given pesnicious counsels 


to his majesty, and are promoters of Popery,. 


and enemies to the king. and kingdom. 4. 
That George earl of Halifax is one of the per- 
sons who advised his majesty, in his last Mes- 
Sage to this house, to insist upon an opinion: 


against the Bill for excluding the duke, and 
that he therein has given pernicious counsel to- 


IS Majesty, and is a promoter of Popery, and 
an enemy tu the king and kingdom. 5. That 
an humble Address be presented to his majesty, 
to remove Henry marq. of Worcester, Henry 


earl of Clarendon, Lewis earl of Feversham, : 
Laurence Hyde, and Edw. Seymour, esquires, 
trom his majesty’s Presence and Councils for 
ever.” 

Resolutions against such as shall lend Money 
to the Crown.} Atter which, the house entered 
into a debate of the great Charge the kingdom 
was at, Ly Interest and advance Money paid 
to Goldsmiths and others. And after many 
arguments, making out, that by Parlinments 
the king might be supplied, as well with the 
love of his people, as with Money for: the ne- 
cessary support of the government, and other 
occasions ; and that this parliament had by 
several Addresses declared themselves ready to 
do it, upon passing of such Bills as were pre- 
ciscly necessary tor the Security of the Protes- 
tant Religion, and that all other ways of sup- 
plying the king’s occasions, but what were 
granted in parliament, did not only tend to the 
keeping off Parhaments, and to the exhausting 
of the public treasury, by contracting debts, 
but were of dangerous consequence to the king 
and kingdom, because the government might 
be undermined thereby. It -was_ resolved, 
1. 6 That whoever shall hercaiterlend or cause 
to be lent, by way of advance, any Money 
upon the branches of the king’s Revenue arise 
ing by Custom, Excise, or Hearth-Money, 
shail be judced a hinderer of the sitting of pars 
liaments, and be responsible for the same in 
parliament. 2. That whosoever shall accept 
cr buy any Tally, or Anticipation upon any 
part of the king’s Revenue ; or whoever shall 
pay such Vally hereafter to be struck, shall be 
adjudged to hinder the sitting gf parliaments, 
and be responsible therefore in parliament.” 

Resolutions against a Prorogation, &c.) Jan. 
10. Resolved, * That whoever advised his 
majesty to prorogue this Parliament, to no other 
purpose than to prevent the passing a Bull for 
the Exclusion of James duke of York, isa 
Betrayer of the king, the Protestant Religion, 
and of the kingdom of England ; a Promoter 
of the French Juterest, and a Pensioner -to 
France. 2. That the ‘Thanks of this house-be 
given to the City ef London, for their manifest 
loyaley to the king, their care, charge and vigi- 
lancy for the preservation of his majesty’s Per- 
son, and of the Protestant Religion. 3. That 
the Commissioners of the Customs and other 
otlicers of the Custom-House, have wilfully 
broken the law prolubiting the Importation of 
French Wines, and: other commodities: and 
that if they shall hereafter, wilfully or neg- 
ligently, break that law, they shall be ques- 
tioned therctorein parliament. 4. That it isthe 
opininn of this house, that James duke of Mon- 
mouth hath been retnoved from his othces and 
commands, by the influence-of the duke of 
York. 5. That an humble application --be 
made to Jhis maj. by this house, by such mem- 
bers thereof as are of his majesty’s most hon. 
privy council, to restore the said James duke of 
Monmouth to his ofhces and commands. 4. 
That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
Presentation of the Pretestant-Dissenters upon 


rd 
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the Penal Laws is at this time grievous to the 
subject, and a weakening to the Protestant 
Interest, and an encouragement to Popervy, 
and dangerous to the peace of this kingdym.” 
Lhe Parliament dissulved.} ‘The same day 
the king came to the house of peers, and pro- 
rogued the parhament to the 20th of Jan. ; 
but dissolved it on the 18th, leaving 22 bills 
depending, and eight more that were ordered 
to be brought in, but never came to be de- 
bated.® 
Principat OccURRENCES AFTER THE Dis- 
soL.uTion—Lonpon Peritron—Lonpon 
Instructions to THEIR Mrmpens— 
PETITION AGAINST SITTING AT OxrorD.] 
The prorugation being attended with some 
very extraordinary consequences, we cannot 
avuid laying some of the principal before 
our readers, as the most proper introduction 
to the meeting of the next. On the 13th 
of January, the lord-mayor of London, sir 
Patience Ward, with a court of eommun- 
council, ordered a Petition to be drawn up, 
and presented to the king, setting forth, 
“That whereas the parliament had convicted 
one of the five Popish lords in the Tower, 
and were about to convict the other four 
of high-treason ; that they had impeached the 
chiet justice Scroggs, and were about to im- 
peach other judges ; and all thisin order to 
the preservation of his majesty’s Life, the Pro- 
testant religion, and the government of Eng- 
land: that they were extremely surprized to 
see the parliament prorogued in the height of 
their business: that their only hopes were, 
that this was done only in order to bring such 
affairs about again as were necessary tu the 
settling the nation. Thev therefore prayed, 
that his maj. would be pleased to let the parlia- 
ment sit at the day appointed, and so continue 
ull they had effected all the great affairs before 
them.” To this effect was the Petition, which 
was further ordered to be delivered that night, 
or as soon as might be, by the lord-mayor, at- 
tended by the new recorder George Trebv, 
eR acre A TE TET, 
* “ Though the king came privately to the 
house this day, the commons had a quarter of 
an hour’s previous notice. In which short 
interval, in a lovse and disorderly manner, they 
made a shift to pass the above extraordinary 
Resolves. ae) had not time to proceed any 
farther, if they had any farther matter to pro- 
ceed upon. While the last Vote was yet pass- 
ing, the usher of the black-rod came to the 
door, and ordered their attendance on his ma- 
jesty. Those who are pleased to assume the 
vencrable title of Patriots, have given large 
scope tu their resentments against the king tur 
this anti-constitutional proceeding ; and those 
who value themselves as much on the glory of 
being Loyalists, have shed their gall as freely 
on the coinmons for their licentious Votes; and 
it may serve as a general key to the modern 
History of England, ‘ That parties have never 
6o good a title tg be believed as when they 
expose each other.’ Ralph, 


esq. and certain members of the court of al- 
dermen, and common-council. But this far- 
ther provoked the king, and hastened his reso- 
lution of finally parting with his parliament. 
Accordingly, two days befure the time of their 
meeting, te by Proclamation dissolved the pre- 
sent parliament: and in the same Procia- 
mation, he declared his intention of calling 
other parliament to meet on the 2ist of 
March next. But, being offended at the city 
of London, and hoping to meet with better 
success by a removal, he appointed Oxford to 
be the place of their meeting, where he had for- 
merly, in the year 1665, found the most ima- 
ginable harmony in and between both houses. 
—When the elections came on, the temper of 
the nation was soon discovered by their choice ; 
both parties were extremely busy; and the 
city of London set the first example to the rest 
of the kingdom by returning their old members 
Clayton, Player, Pilkington, and Love; to 
whom, as soon as the election was over, an ex- 
traordinary Paper was presented in the name 
of the citizens of London then assembled in 
common-hall, containing, “ A return of their 
most hearty Thanks for their faithful and un- 
wearied endeavours, in the two last parlia- 
ments, to scarch into and discover the depth of 
the Popish Plot, to preserve his majesty’s roya: 
person, the protestant religion, and the well- 
tablished government of this realm, to secure 
the meeting and sitting of frequent Parliaments, 
to assert our undoubted rights of petitioning, 
and to punish such as have betrayed thuse 
rights, to promote the long wished-for union of 
his majesty’s protestant subjects, to repeal the 
35th of Eliz. and the Corporation-act; and 
more especially for their assiduous endeavours 
1a promoting the Bill of Exclusion of James 
duke of York.” In fine, they concluded, 
“ That being confidently assured, that they, 
the said Members for the City, will never con- 
sent to the granting any Money-Supply, u!! 
they have effectually secured them against Po- 
perv and Arbitrary Power, they resolved, by 
God’s assistance, to stand by their said men- 
bers, with their lives and fortunes.” In the like 
manner were the former members of -parlia- 
ment again chosen, in most places in the king- 

dom ; and in many, such like Papers of Ad- 
dresses were presented to them, in their respec 
tive countries, as had been done to their mem- 
bers by the commonalty of London.’ And the 

zeal was now so great, that, contrary to the 
custom of the members treating the couutry, 

now the country in most places treated them, 
or at least every man bore his own charges.— 

The greatest uncasiness and disappointment to 
the prevailing party in the elections, was the 
place of their meeting, Oxford, the distance of 
which might naturally cause a diminution © 

their power and influence. Therefore it was 
resolved by several of the nobility to draw up 

a formal Petition avainst that place ;. which 
was early delivered to the king by the earl of 
Essex himself, who introduced it by this fol- 
lowing Speecl: “ May it please your majesty, 
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The lords here present, together with divers ; London came with a numerous body of well- 


other peers of the realm, taking notice that by 
your late Proclamation, your maj. bad declared 
ao intention of calling a parliament at Oxford ; 
and observing from bistory and records, how 
unfortunate many asseinblies have been, when 
called at a place remote from thecapital city ; 
as particularly the congress in Hen. ii’s time at 
Clarendon; three several parliaments at Ox- 
ford in Hen, in’s, and at Coventry in Hen. vi’s 
time; with divers others which have proved 
very fatal to those kings, and have been fol- 
lowed with great mischief on the whole king- 
dom: And considering the present posture of 
affairs, the many jealousies and discontents 
which are amongst the people, we have great 
cause to apprehend, that the consequences ot 
a parliament now at Oxtord may be as fatal to 
your maj. and the nation, as those others men- 
tioned have been to the then reigning kings. 
And therefore we do conceive, that we cannet 
answer it to God, to your majesty, or to the 
people, if we, being peers of the realm, should 
Not on so important an occasion humbly offer 
our Advice tu your majesty ; that, if possible, 
your maj. may be prevailed with to alter this 
(as we apprehend) unseasonable resolution. 
The Grounds and Reasons of our opinion are 
contained in this our Petition, which we hum- 
bly present to your majesty.”—The Petition 
itself consisted of a cae ulation of the mis- 
fortunes attending the untinely prorogations, 
dissolutions, and discontinuations of parlia- 
ments of late, at a time when his majesty’s per- 
son, and the whole nation, was in imminent 
danger from the papists: “ And now at last his 
maj. had been prevailed to call another parlia- 
ment at Oxford, where neither Jords nor com- 
mons could be in safety, but would be daily 
exposed to the sword of the papists, and their 
adherents, of whom too many had crept into 
his majesty’s guards: The liberty of speaking 
according to their consciences would be there- 
by destroyed, and the validity of their acts and 
proceedings left disputable : the straitness of the 
. place no ways admitted of such a concourse of 
persons, as now followed every parliament ; 
and the Witnesses which were necessary to give 


Evidence upon the Commons Impeachment, 


were unable tu bear the charges of such a jour- 
ney, and unwilling to trust themselves under 
the protection of a parliament, that was itself 
evidently under the power of guards and sol- 
diers. In conclusion, they prayed that the 
parliament might, as usually, sit at Westmin- 
ster, where they might consult and act ita 
safety and freedom.” This Petition was su 
scribed by 16 lords, viz. Monmouth, Kent, 
Huntington, Bedford, Salisbury, Clare, Stam- 
ford, Essex, Shaftsbury, Mordant, Evers, Paget, 
Grey, Herbert, Howard, and Delamer. The 
king gave no answer that we find, but frowned 
upon the deliverers of this Petition, and per- 
sisted in his resolution of holding the parlia- 
ment at Oxford: whither the king repaired 
with a great train, March 14, as hkewise the 
_ members to attend him.—Those for the city of 
Vor. IV. 


| 


armed horse, having ribbands in their hats, 
with these words woven in them, ‘ No Popery, 
No Slavery !’ And many others of the members 
were attended in the hke manner, as appre- 
hending some extraordinary designs of the 
Papists against them; so that at length, the 
manner of their assembling, (says Mr. Echard) 
looked more like the rendezvous of a country- 
militia, than the regular meeting of a parlia- - 
ment. 


First Srssion oF THE FIrTaH AND LAST 
PARLIAMENT OF Kino Cauartes IT, 


List of the House of ee March 21, 
1680-1. The Fitth and last Parhament in 
this reign, was opened at the city of Oxford ; 
where the Gallery at the Public Schools was 
prepared for the Lords, and the Convocation- 
Honse tor the Commons. The following is a 
List of the Members of the House ot Com- 
mons: 


A List or tne House or Comsons, In 
Krxc Caarves THE Seconp’s Firtu 
AND LAST PARLIAMENT, WOICH MET 
at Oxrorpn, Maxcu 21, 1680-1. 


t Those marked thus are doubtful. 


Abington, Visc. Fitzharding. 
Sir John Stonehouse. Beaumaris; 

Agmondesham, Henry Bulkley. 
Sir William Drake, Bedfordshire, 


William Cheney. 

St. Albans, 
Thomas Pope Blount, 
Samuel Grimstone. 

Aldborough, (Suffotk) 
John Bence, 
Joha Corrance. 
Aldborough, ( Yorkshire } 
Sir Godfrey Copely, 
Sir Jobn Reresby. 

Allerton, North, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
Sir Henry Calverly. 
Andover, 

Francis Powlet, 
Sir Robert Henley. 
Anglesea, 

Richard Bulkley. 

Appeloy, 

Sackvil Tufton, 
Sir John Bland. 

Arundel, 

William Garraway, 
James Butler. 

Ashburton, 
Thomas Raynell, 
William Stawel. 

Aylsbury, 

Sir Richard Ingolsby, 
Sir Thomas Lee. 

Bambury, 

Sir John Holman. 

Barnstaple, 
Richard Lee. 

Jobn Basset. 

Bath City, 

Sir William Basset, 

490 


+ 
+ 
+ 
¢ 


William Lord Russel, 

Sir Humphry Mououx. 
Bedford Town, 

Sir William Franklyn, 

Pawlet St. John. 
Bedwin, 

Sic Walter Ernley, 

John Wildman. 
Berkshire, 

William Barker, 

Richard Southbey. 
Berwick, 

John Rushworth, 

Sir Ralph Grey. 
Beverly, 

Michael Wharton, 

Sir John Hotham. 
Bewdley, 

Philip Foley. 
Bishops Castle, 

Sir Richard Mason, ~ 

Richard Moore. 
Bletchingly, 

Sir William Guston, - 

George Evelyn. 
Bodmin, 

Nicholas Glynn, 

Hender. Roberts. 
Boralston, 

SirDuncombeColchester, 

John Elwell. 
Boroughbridge, 

Sir Thomas Meleverer, 

Sir John Brooke. 
Bosstay, 

Charles Bodvile Roberts, 

Sir Peter Colliton. 
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Boston, 
Sir Anthony Irby, 
Sir William York. 
Brackley, 
William Lisle, 
Sir Wm. Wenham. 
Bramber, 
Pierce Goring, 
Henry Goring. 
Brecon County, 
R. Wilhams. 
Brecon Town, 
John Jefferys. 
Bridguater, 
Sir Haswel Tynt, 
Sir John Mallet. 
Bridport, 
William Bragge, 
Join Michael. 
Bristol, 
Sir Richard Hart, 
‘Thomas Far]. 
Bridgenorth, 
Sir Thomas Whitmore, 
Sir Will, Whitmore 
Buckinghamshire, 
Thomas Wharton, 
Richard Hampden. 
Buckingiam Town, 
Sir Ralph Verney, 
Sir Richard Temple. 
Calne, 
Sir George Hungerford, 
Walter Norborn. 
Cambridgeshire, 
Sir Levinus Bennet, 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Cambridge Town, 
Lord Arlington, 
Sir Tho. Chichley. 
Cambridze Unizcrsitu, 
Sir Thomas [xton, 
Robert Bradey. 
Camelford, 
Sir James Smith, 
Robert Russel. 
Canierburu, 
Lewis Whatsca, 
Vincent Denn. 
Card:tle. 
Bussy Mansel. 
Cardigan County, 
Edward Vaughan. 
Cardigan ‘lowan, 
Hector Philips. 
Carlisle, 
Lord Morpeth, 
Sir Christ. Musgrave. 
Caermarthen County, 
Lord Vaughan. 
Caermarthen Town, 
Altham Vaughan. 
Caernarcon County, 
Thomas Bulkley. 
Cacrnarvon Town, 
Thomas Moystin., 
‘astle-rising, 
Sir Rubert Howard, 
James Hoste. 
Chester County, 
Henry Booth, 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Chester City, 


William Williams, 

Roger Whitley. 
Chichester, 

Richard Farrington, 

John Bramen. 
Chippenham, 

Sir George Speke. 

Sir Edward Hungerford. 
Chipping Vi ycombe, 

Thomas Lewis, 

Sir John Borlace. 
Christ Church, 

Sir Thomas Clarges, 

George Fulford. 
Cirencester, 

Henry Powle, 

Sir Robert Atkins. 
Clifton, 

John Upton, 

Edward Yard. 
Cithero, 

Sir Thomas Stringer, 

Henry Marsden. 
Cockermouth, 

Sir Richard Graham, 

Orlando Gee. 
Colchester, 

Samuel Reynolds, 

Sir Harbettle Grimstone. 
Corf-castle, 

Sir Nathan Naper, 

Richard Fownes. 
Cornwall, 

Francis Roberts, 

Sir Richard Edgecomb. 
Coventru, 

John Stratford, 

Richard Hopkins. 
Cricklade, 

Edmund Webb, 

William Lentbal. 
Cumberland, 

Sic John Lowther, 

Sir Geo. Fletcher. 
Denbighshire, 

Sir John Trevor. 
Denbigh Town. 

Sir John Salisbury, 
Derbyshire, 

William Sacheverell, 

Lord Cavendish. 
Derby Town, 

Anchitel Grey, 

George Vernon. 
Devizes, 

Sir Walter Ernley, 

George Johnson. 
Devonshire, 

Sir William Courtney, 

Samuel Rolle. 
Dorchester, 

James Gould, 

Nathaniel Bond. 
Dorsetshire, 

Thomas Strangeways, 

Thomas Freak. 
Dover, 

William Stokes, 

Thomas Papillon. 
Downton, 

Maurice Blockland, 

Sir Joseph Ash, 
Droitwich, 


Samuel Sandys, jun. 

Henry Coventry. 
Dunwich, 

Sir Philip Shippon, 

Sir Robert Kemp. 
Durham County, 

Tho, Fetherston Hough, 

William Bowes. 
Durham City, 

Sir Richard Lloyd, 

William Tempest. 
East Low, 

Sir Jon. Trelawny, 

John Kerdal. 
Edmunds Bury, 

Sir Thomas Harvey, 

Thomas Germyn. 
Essex, 

John Lemot Honeywood, 

Henry Mildmay. 
Evesham, 

Fdward Rudge, 

Sir James Rushout. 
Freter, 

Sir Thomas Carew, 

Thomas Walker. 
Fue, 

Sir Rubert Reeve, 

Sir Charles Gawdy. 
Flinishire, 

Sir John Hanmer. 
Flint ‘Tourn, 

Thos. Whitley. 
Towey, 

John Trefry, 

Jon. Rashleigh. 
Gatton, 

Sir Nicholas Carew, 

Thomas Turgis. 
Germain's, 

Richard Elhot, 

Daniel Flitot. 
Glamorgan, 

Sir Fdward Mansel. 
Gloucestershire, 

Sir John Guise, 

Sir Ralph Dutton. 
Gloucesier City, 

Lord Dursley, © 

Lord Herbert. 
Grampound, 

Nicholas Hearle, 

John Sanner. 

_ Grantham, 

Sir William Ellis, 

Sir John Newton. 
Grimsby, 

William Broxholm, 

George Pelham. 
Grimstead, 

Sir Cyrill Winch, 

Henry Powle. 
Guildford, 

Morgan Randyl, 

Richard Onslow, 
Harwich, 

Sir Philip Parker, 

Sir Thomas Mydleton. 
Haslemere, 

Sir Wm. Moore, 

Geo. Woodrooffe. 
Hastings, 

Sir Robert Parker, 


Thomas Mam. 

Haverford West, 
Thomas Howard. 

Helston, 
Charles Godolphin, 
Sidney Godolphin. 

Herefordshire, 
Sir Edw. Harley, 
Viscount Scudamore. 

Hereford City, 
Paul Foley, 
Herbert Aubery. 

Hertfordshire, 
Wm. Hales. 

Sir Charles Cosar. 

Hler:ford Town, 
Sir Thomas Birde. 
Sir Wm. 

Heydon, 

Henry Guy, 
William Boynton. 

Henteshury, 
William Ash, 
Edward Ash. 

Higham, 

Sir Rice Rudd. 

Hindon, 
~ohn Thynne, 

Sir R. Grobham Hor. 

Honiton, 

Sir Walter Young, 
Sir Thomas Putt. 

Horsham, 

John Machel, 
Jobu Mitchel. 

Huntingdonshire, 
Sir Thomas Proby, 
Silas Titus. 

Huntingdon Town, 
Sidney Wortly, 
Lionel Walden. 

Hythe, 

Sir Edward Deering, 
Edward Hales. 

Lichester, 

Sir John Barb, 
Thomas Hoddy. 

Ipswich, 
John Wright, 
Sir J. Barker. 

Ives, (St) 
Edward Noseworthy, 
James Praed. 

Kellington, 
Richard Carew, 


- William Coniton. 


Kent, 
Sir Vere Fane, 
Edward Deering. 
Kingston, 
Sir Mic!.ael Wharton, 
William Gee. 
Knaresborough, 
Sir Thomas Slingsby, 
William Stockdale. 
Lancaster County, 
Lord Brandon, 
Sir Chas. Houghton. 
Lancaster Town, 
Richard Kirby, 
William Spencer. 
Lanceston, 


William Harbord, 
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Sir Hugh Pyper. 
Leicestershire, 

Lord Sherrard, 

Sir John Hartop. 
Leicester Town, 

Sir Henry Beaumont, 

John Grey. 
Leomenster, 

Thomas Coningsby, 

John Dutton Colt. 
Leskard, 

John Buller, 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney, 
Lestwithiel, 

Sir John Carew, 

Walter Kendal. 
Lewes, 

Richard Bridger, 

Thomas Pelham. 
Lincolnshire, 

Sir Robert Carr, 

Lord Castleton. 
Lincoln City, 

Sir Thomas Hussey, 

Sir Thomas Meres. 
Litchfield, 

Daniel Finch, 

Michael Bidulph. 
Liverpool, 

Ruishee Wentworth, 

John Dubois. 

: London, 

Sir Robert Clayton, 
Sir Thomas Player, 
William Love, 
Thomas Pilkington. 

Ludlow, 
Francis Charlton, 
Charles Baldwin, 

Ludgershall, (able. ret.) 
Thomnas Neal, 
John Gerrard. 
Sir J. Talbot, 
Jno. Smith. 
Lyme, 
Thomas More, 
Henry Henley. 
Lymington, 
Jobn Button, 
Jobn Burrard. 
Lynn, 
Sir Henry Hobart, 
Simon Taylor. 

Maidstone, 

Sir John Tufton, 
Thomas Fane. 

Malden, 

Sir Thomas Darcy, 
Sir William Wiseman. 
Malmsbury, 
Sir William Estcourt, 

Sir James Long. 

Malton, 

Sir Watkinson Paylet, 
William Palms. 

Marlborough, 
Thomas Bennet, 
Lord Bruce. 

Marlo, 

Thomas Hobby, 
Jchn Burlace. 

Mawes, (St.) 

Sir Joseph Tredenbam, 


” te+4 


Henry Seymour, jun. 
Melcomb, 
Sir Joo. Coventry, 
Henry Henning. 
Merionethshire, 
Sir Robert Owen. 
Midhurst, 
William Montagu, 
John Cook. 
Middlesex, 
Sir William Roberts, 
Nicholas Raynton. 
Milbourn, 
John Hunt, 
Henry Bull. 
Minehead, 
Thomas Palmer. 
Francis Lutterel. 
Michael, (St.) 
Sir Wm. Russel, 
Henry Vincent. 
Monmouthshire, 
Sir Trevor Williams. 
Sir Edward Morgan. 
Monmouth Town, 
John Arnold. 
Morpeth, 
Daniel Collingwood, 
Sir George Downing, 
Montgomeryshire, 
Edward Vaughan. 
Montgomery Town, 
Matthew Price. 
Newark, 
Sir Richard Rothwell, 
Sir Robert Markham. 
Newcastle, (Staffordsh. } 
Sir Thomas Bellot, 
William Leveson Gower. 
Newcastle, ( Northum.) 
Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
Sir Ralph Carr. 
Newport, (Cornwall) 
William Morris, 
Ambrose Manaton. 
Newport, (Hants) 
+ John Lee, 
t Sir Robert Dillington. 
Newton, ( Lancashire) 
Sir Jubn Chichley, 
Andrew Fountain. 
Newton, (Hants) 
+ Sir John Holmes, 
¢ Lemuel Kingdon. 
Norfolk County, 
Sir John Hobart, 
Sir Peter Glyn. 
Northamptonshire, 
John Packhurst, 
Miles Fleetwood. 
Northampton Town, 
Sir Wilham Langham, 
Ralph Montagu. 
Northumberland County, 
Sir John Fenwick, 
Sir Ralph Delaval. 
Norwich, 
Lord Paston, 
Augustin Briggs. 
Nottinghamshire, 
Sir Scroop How, 
John White. 
Nottingham Town, 


Richard Slater, 
Robert Pierrepoint. 
| Okehampton, 

Sir Arthur Harris, 

Sir George Cary. 
Orford, 

Thomas Glemham, 

Sir Joho Duke. . 
Oxfordshire, 

Thotnas Hoard. 

Sir Philip Harcourt. 
Oxford City, 

William Wright, 

Broom Whorwood. 
Oxford University, 

Sir Leolin Jenkins, 

Dr. Perrot. 
Pembrokeshire, 

William Wogan. 
Pembroke Town, 

Arthur Owen. 
Penryn, 

Charles Smith, 

Sir Nich. Slanning. 
Peterborough, 

Francis St. Jobn, 

Lord Fitz Williams. 
Petersfield, 

t Sir John Norton, 

; Leonard Bilson. 
Plymouth, 

Sir William Jones, 

Sir John Maynard. 
Plimpton, 

Sir George Treby, 

John Pollexfen, 
Pool, 

Henry Trenchard, 

Thomas Ciaffin. 
Pontefract, 

Sir Patience Ward, 

Sie John Dawney. 
Portsmouth, 

George Legg, 

Richard Norion, 
Preston, 

Sir Robert Carr, 

Sir Jervas Elwys. 
Queenborough, 

William Glanvile, 

Gerrard Gore. 
Radnor County, 

Sir Row. Gwynn. 
Radnor Town, 

Sir John Morgan. 
Reading, 

Nathan Knight, 

John Blagrave. 
kelford, 

Sir Edward Newill, 

Sir William Hickman. 
Richmond, 

John Darcy, 

Humphrey Wharton. 
Rippon, 

Richard Stern, 

Christopher Wandesford, 
Rochester, 

John Banks. 

Sir Francis Clark. 
Rumney, 

Paul Barret, 

Sir Charles Sedley. 


Rutlandshire, 
Edward Fawkener, 
Philip Sherrard. 

Rye, 

Thomas Frewen, 
Sir John Dorrel, 

Ryegate, 

Dean Goodwyn, 
Ralph Freeman. 

Salop County, 
William Levison, 
Richard Newport. 

Salop Town, 

Sir Richard Corbet, 
Edward Kynaston. 

Saltash, 

Sir Jobn Davy, 
Bernard Greenville. 

Sandwich, 

Sir James Oxenden, 
John Thurbane. 

Sarum New, 

John Windham. 
Alexander Thistlethwait. 
| Sarum Old, 

Sir Eliab Harvey, 

Sir Thomas Mompesson. 

Scarborongh, 
Francis Thompson, 
William Thompson. 

Seaford, 

Edward Montagu, 
Edward Selwyn. 

Shaftsbury, 
Thomas Bennet, 

Sir Matthew Andrews. 

Shoreham, 

Robert Fags, 
John Hales. 

Somersetshire, 

Sir William Portman. 
George Speke. 

Southampton County, 
Earl of Wiltshire, 

Sir Francis Roll. 

Southampton Town, 
Sir B. Newland, 

Sir Chas. Wyndham. 

Southwark, 

Sir Richard How, 
Peter Rich. 

Staffordshire, 

{ Sir Walter Baggot, 

¢ Sir John Bowyer. 
Stafford Town, 

Edwin Skrymsher, 

Sir Thomas Armstrong. 

Stamford, 

Richard Cust, 


++ 


William Hyde. 


Steyning, 

Sir James Morton, 

SirJohn Fags. 
Stockbridge, 

t Henry Whitehead, 

t Oliver St. John. 
Sudbury, 

Sir Jervas Elwys, 

Jervas Elwys. * 
Suffolk, 

Sir W. Spring, 

Su Samuel Barnadiston. 
Surry County, 
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Arthur Onslow, 

George Evelyn. 
Susser, 

Sir William Thomas, - 

Sir John Fagg. 


Tamworth, (doub. ret.) 


Sir Thoisas Thynne, 

John Swynfen. 

Joho Swynfen, 

John Turton. 
Tavistock, 

Sir Francis Drake, 

Edward Russel. 
Taninton, 

Joho Trenchard, 
Edward Prideaux. 
lewkesbury, 

Sir Francis Russel, 

Sir Henry Capel. 
Thetford, 

William Harbord, 


Sir Joseph Williamson. 


Thirsk, 
Sir W. Ascough, 
Sir Wm. Frankland. 
Tiverton, 
Sir Heury Ford, 
Samuel Foot. 
To'ness, 
Joho Kelland, 
Charles Kelland. 
Thegony, 
Charles Trevanion, 
Hugh Boscawen. 
Trure, 

Henry Ashhurst, 
Edward Boscawen. 
Walling ford, 

Scorie Rarker, 

Taverner Harris. 
Warwickshire, 

Richard Newdigate, 

Thomas Marriot. 
Warwick Town, 

Thomas Lucy, 

Thomas Coventry. 
Wareham, : 

Thomas Erle. 

George Savage. 
Wells, 

John Hall, 

William Coward. 
Hendorer, 

Fdward Blackwell, 

John Hampden. 
Wenlock, 

John Woovlryche, 

William Forrester. 
Weobly, 

John Booth, 

John Birch. 


Westbury, 
William Trenchard, 
John Ash. ‘ 

West Low, 
Jonathan Trelawney, 
John Trelawney. 

Westminster 
Sir Wm. Pulteney, 
Sir Wm. Walker. 

Westmoreland, 
Sir John Lowther, 
Allan Bellingham. 

Weymouth, 
Michael Harvey, 
Sir John Coventry. 

Whitchurch, 
~ Richard Ayloffe, 
+ Henry Wallop. 

Winchelsea, 
Creswel Darper, 
Sir Stephen Leonard. 

Winchester, 
Lord Annesly, 

Sir John Cloberry. 

Windsor, 
Richard Winwood, 
Samuel Starkey, 

Hilton, 

Thomas Herbert, 
Sir John Nicholas. 

Wiltshire, 

Sir Walter st. John, 
Thomas Thynne. 

WH oodstack, 
Henrv Bertie, 
Nicholas Bainton. 

Houlton Basset, 
John Pledal, 
Henry St. John. 

Wazan, 

Farl of Ancram, 
Lord Co!chester. 

Worcestershire, 
Thomas Fuley, 
Bridges Nanfan. 

Worcester City, 


Sir Francis Winuington, 


Henry Herbert. 

Ya) mouth, ( Norfolk ) 
Sir James Johnson, 
Geo. England. 

Yarmouth, (Hants) 
+ Sir Richard Mason, 

Thomas Wyndham, 

Yorkshire, 
Lord Clifford, 
Lord Fairfax. 
York City, 
Sir Henry Hewley, 
Sir Henry Thompson. 


but whosoever shall calmly consider what offers 
I have formerly made, and what assurances | 
renewed to the last parl.: how I recommended 
nothing so much to them, as the Alliances | 
had made for preservation of tbe general peace 
in Christendom, and the further examination 
of the Popish Plot, and how I desired their 
advice and assistance concerning the _preser- 
vation of Tangier ; and shall then reflect upon 
the strange, unsuitable returns made to such 
propositions, by men that were called together 
to consult ; perhaps, may wonder moore, that I 
had patience so long, than that at last I grew 
weary of their proceedings.—I have thought tt 
necessary to say thus much to you, that | may 
not have any new occasion given me to re 
member more of the late Miscarriages: itis 
as much my interest, and it shall be as much 
my Care as yours, to preserve the Liberty of 
the Subject ; because the crown can never be 
safe when that is in danger: and I would hare 
you likewise be convinced, that neither your 
liberties nor properties can subsist long, when 
the just rights and prerogatives of the crown 
are invaded, or the honour of the government 
brought low, and into disreputation.—I let 
you see, by my calling this parliament so soon, 
that no irregularities in parliament shall make 
me out of love with them; and by this means, 
offer you another opportunity of providing 
fur our security here, by giving that counte- 
nance and protectivo to our neighbours and 
allies, which you cannot but know they ex- 


| pect trom us, and extremely stand in need of 


at this instant; and at the same time give one 
evidence more, that I have not neglected ny 
part, to give that yeneral satisfaction and se- 
curity which, by the blessing of God, may be 
attained, if you, on your parts, bring suitable 
dispositions towards it: and that the just care 
you ought to have of Religion, be not so ma- 
naged and improved into unnecessary fears, as 
may be made a pretence for changing the 
foundation of the government. I hope the 
example of the ill success of former heats, 
will dispose you to a better temper, and not 
so much inveigh against what is past, as to 
consider what is best to be done in the pre- 
sent conjuncture. The farther prosecution of 
the Plot ; the Trial of the Lords in the Tower; 
the providing a more speedy Conviction of 
Recusants; and, if it be practicable, the rid- 
ding ourselves quite of that party, that have 
any considerable authority or interest amongst 
them, are things, though of the highest im- 
portance, that hardly nced to be recommended 


to you, they are so obvious to every man’s 
consideration, and so necessary for our secu- 
rity. But I must needs desire you, not to fay 
so much weipht upon any one expedient against 
Popery, as to determine that all others are in- 
effectual: and, among all your cares for Reli- 
gion, remember, that without the safety and 
dignity of the Monarchy, neither Religion nor 
Property can be preserved.—What I have 
formerly, and so often declared touching the 
Succession, I cannot depart from, But to re- 


SPEAKER—Mr. Serjeant Williams. 

Lhe King’s Speech on opening the Session. | 
Both houses being met, the king made this 
Specch to them: 

** My lords and gentlemen; The unwarrant- 
able proceedings of the last house of commons, 
were the occasion of my parting with the last 
parliament; tor J, who will never use arbitrary 
government mvself, am resolved not to suffer 
it in others. Tam unwilling to mention par- 
uculars, because I am desirous to forget faults ; 
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move all reasonable fears that may arise from 
the possibility of a Popist Successor’s coming 
to the crown ; if tneans can be found, that in 
such a case the administration of the govern- 
ment may remain in Protestants hands, I 
shall be ready to hearken to any such expe- 
dient, by which the Religion might be pre- 
served, and the Monarchy ‘not destroyed. I 
must therefore earnestly recommend to you, 
to provide for the Religion and Government 
together, with regard to one another, because 
they support each other: and let us be united 
at home, that we may recover the esteem and 


consideration we used to have abroad. I con- 


clude with this one advice to you, That the 
rules and measures of all your Votes may be 
the known and established laws of the Jand ; 
which neither can, nor ought to be departed 
from, nor changed, but by act of parliament: 
and I may the more reasonably require, That 
you make the laws of the land your rule, be- 
cause I am resolved they shall be mine.” 

William Williams, Esq. chosen Speaker.} 
Upon finishing this Speech, the lord-chancellor, 
by his majesty’s command, directed the com- 
mons to return to their house, and to chuse a 
Speaker. Which they accordingly did, nnani- 
mously electing W. Williams, esq. who had been 
Speaker in the last Parliament. When the 
commons presented him to his majesty, un the 
22d, he made this Speech to the king : 

“¢ May it please your majesty, The knights, 
eitizens and burgesses in parliament assem- 
bled, with duty and loyalty ayreeable to them- 
selves and the persons whom they represent, 
have in obedience to your royal pleasure, for 
the disposing of themselves in that great as- 
senibly for your majesty’s service, cousidered 
of a Speaker: and, to manifest to your ma- 
jesty, and the world, That they are not inclin- 
able to chanyes, have with one voice elected 
me their Speaker, having had the honour to 
serve your maj. and the commons in that trust, 
in the last parhameut, With all hunnility I 
presume again, by their commmands, to stand 
before your majesty, to receive your pleasure, 
with a head and beart full of loyalty to your 
sacred person ; armed with a settled resolution, 
never to depart from your well-known, ancient 
and established government.” 

Though the king was not pleased with the 
Speech, he thought fit by the lord-chancellor 
to approve of the election, in the usual form. 
Upon which the new Speaker made this far- 
ther Speech: ‘ Most gracious sovereign, na- 
tural allegiance commands loyalty to your 
maj. from every subject. Yonr singular grace 
and favour to me, in the last parlinment, con- 
tinued by the honour I have in this, add more 
than dutifulness and obedience to my loyaity, 
I am set in the first station of your commons 
for trust and quality; an high and slippery 
place! It requires a steady head, and a 
well-poised body in hin that will stand firm 
there. Uprightness is the safe posture, and 
best policy, and shall be mine in this place, 
guarded, with this opmion, That your ma- 


jesty’s service in this trust, is one and the 


same with the service of your commons, and 
that they are no more to be divided than your 
crown and sceptre. They truly serve the crown 
and country, which shall be my care and in- 
dustry, who make the safety of your sacred 
person, the defence and security of the Protes- 
tant religion, the support of your majesty’s go- 
vernment, the maintenance of the laws, and 
preservation of the ancient constitutions of 
parlinment, one and the same undivided in- 
terest, one and the same safety, one and the 
same inseparable security for yourself and peo- 
ple. These are the desires of all good men, 
but roust be the effects of good councils. 
For the enabling of your majesty’s Great Coun- 
cil now in parliament assembled, to compleat 
this blessed establishment, with all Koaility I 
address to your majesty, in the name and on 
the bebalf of the commons in parliament ; 
1. That we and our servants inay be free in | 
our persons and estates, from arrests, and 
other disturbances. 2. That in our debates, 
liberty and freedom of speech be allowed us. 
3. That, as occasion shall require, your maj. 
will vouchsafe us access to your royal person. 
I take leave to join this humble Petition for 
myself, That nothing by me, in weakness, or 
through inadvertency, said or done, may turn 
to the prejudice of the commons: and that my 
behaviour and pruceedings may receive a 
benign and favourable interpretation with 
your gracious majesty.” 

Upon this, the Lord Chancellor, by com- 
mand from his majesty, made this return to the 
Speaker: ‘ Mr. Speaker, All your Petitions 
are fully and freely granted by his majesty, in 
as large and ample a manner, as ever any 
house of commons yet enjoyed them: the king 
is very sure, the wisdom of this house of com- 
mons will make as prudent an use of them, as 
any of your ancestors ever did. Your own 
particular Petition is grateful to the king too ; 
because he knows you will be as careful to 
avoid mistakes, as his majesty 1s ready to for- 
give them. And now, Mr. Speaker, these 
preliminaries being thus over, the king desires 
you would hasten to the rest that are neces- 
sary to be dispatched, before we can enter 
into business; that so we may husband time, 
which is now more necessary than ever; and 
he hopes that this parliament will come to a 
very happy and prosperous conclusion: and 
that it may do so, God Alinighty direct and 
prosper all your consultations.” 

Though the Speaker had not the good for- 
tune to please the king, on this occasion; he 
was ordered the Thanks of the house, and de- 
sired to print his Speech. 

- Debate on printing the Votes.] | March 24, 
Sir John Hotham. What Iam ubout to move 
concerns us all. The last parliament, when 
you were moved to print your Votes, it was 
for the security of the nation, and you found 
itso; it prevented ill representations of us to 
the world by false copies of our Vetes, and 
none doubted your honour in the care of it; 
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and I am confident that this house will be no 
more ashamed of their actions than. the last 
was, Printing our Votes will be for the ho- 
nour of the king, and safety of the nation, I 
am contident, it it had been necessary, you 
would have had petitions from the parts | 
coine from, that your actions might be made 
public. As 1 came hither, every body almost 
that I met upon the road cricd, ‘ God bless 
you!’ I move, therefore, ‘That your Votes 
may be ordered to be printed, with the rest of 
your proceedings.’ And I shall only add, that 
yourself has done so well in taking that care 
upon you the last parliament, that the house 
will desire you to continue them in the same 
method. 

Sir Win. Cowper. That which put me upon 

moving the printing your Votes, the last par- 
liament, was talse papers that went about, in 
former parliaments, of the votes and transac- 
tions of the house. Let men think what they 
please, the weight of England is the people, 
and the world will find, that they will sink 
Popery at last. ‘Therefore I second the mo- 
tion. 
* Mr. Sec. Jen/ins. I beg pardon, if I con- 
sent not to the motion, Consider the gravity 
of this assembly; there is no great assembly in 
Christendom that does it. It is against the 
gravity of this assembly, and it is a sort of Ap- 
peal to the People. It as against your gravity, 
and I am ayainst it. 

Mr. Boscuwen. If you had been a privy- 
council, then it were ft what you do should be 
kept secret; but your Journal-Buoks are open, 
and copies of your Votes in every coffee-house, 
and if you print them not, half votes will be 
dispersed, to your prejudice. This printing is 
like plain Englishmen, who are not ashamed of 
what they do, and the people you represent 
will have a true account of what you du. You 
may prevent publishing what parts of yuur 
transactions you will, and print the rest. 

Mr. L. Gower. I find that those who write 
our votes and transactions, and send them all 
England over, are tavourcd, and 1 believe that 
no gentleman in the house will be against print- 
iny them, but Jenkins. 1 hope you will not be 
ashamed of what you do; therctore I am for 
printing your votes, 

Colonel Mildmay, By experience we have 
found, that, when former parliaments have 
been prorogued or dissolved, they have been 
sent away with a Declaration against them. 
If our actions be naught, let the world judge 
of them; if they be good, let them have their 
virtue. Itis fit that all Christendom should 
have notice of what you do, and posterity of 
what you have done; and I hope they will do as 
you do; therefore I am for printing the votes. 

Sir Francis Winnington. Because what has 
been said by Jenkins 1s a single opinion, for he 
says, * printing is an Appeal to the People,’ 1 
hope the house will take notice that printing 
our Votes is not contrary to law, But pray 
who sent us hither? The privy council is con- 
stituted by the king, but the house of commons 


ad 
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ts by the choice of the people. I think it not 
natural, nor rauonal, that the people, who sent 
us hither, should not be informed of our ac- 
tions. In the Long Parliament it was a trade 
amongst clerks to write Votes, and it was thea 
said, by a learned gentleman, ‘ That it was no 
offence to inform the people of Votes of parii- 
ameni, &c. and they ought to have notice of 
them.’ The Long Parliament were wise in 
their generation to conceal many things they 
did from the people; and the clerk, who dis- 
persed the Votes, was sent away, and nothing 
done to hin. The Popish party dread nothing 
more than printing what you do, and I dread 
that a man in Jenkins’s post, (and such an ac 
cusation upon him, as is in the last parlia- 
ment) should hold such a position, ‘ that print- 
ing your Votes was an Appeal to the People.’ 

Resolved, “ That the Votes and Proceedings 
of this house be printed.” 

Mr. Harbord. Now you have passed this 
Vote, I would graft something upon it. I 
move, § That the care of printing the Votes 
may be committed to the Speaker,’ who so 
well acquitted hinselt in it the last parliament. 
—Which was ordered. 

Debate on the Miscarriage of the Bull for 
Repeal of 35th Eliz.] Mr. Hopkins made a 
motion to enquire why the Bill of Repeal of a 
Statute of 35th Eliz. which, in the last parlia- 
ment, had passed both houses, was not pre 
sented with the rest for the royal assent. 

Mr. Hampden. I think the motion is to en- 
quire after the slipping of that Act the last 
parliament, and not presenting it for the royal 
assent. For my own part, I look upon it asa 
breach of the constitution of the government. 
We are told that we are republicans, and 
would change the government: but such as 
are about to do so, it is a natural fear in them 
to he thought so, and they wall cast it upon 
others. Ina crowd, it is frequent for pick- 
pockets to cry out, ‘ Gentlemen, have a care 
of your pockets,’ that they may be more safe 
themselves, and have the less suspicion upoo 
them. I will not offer this to your considet- 
tion to-day, but move you to adjourn it ull to- 
morrew, 

Sir F. Winnington, IT shall bumbly put in 
this word. I doubt this matter will be too 
big for to-day; it is of great importance, and 
will not be forgotten. Be pleased to adjoura 
the debate of it.—Which was accordingly done. 

Debate on dringing in the Bill of Exclusion.} 
Sir Nich. Carew. I move, That for the pre- 
servation of the Protestant Religion, and the 
king’s Person, a Bill be brought in to prevent 
a Popish Successor, and in particular against 
James duke of York, the same Bill whicil 
passed the Jast parliament. 

Mr. Sec. Jenkins. I oust give my negative 
to this motion; and my reason why I do s0, 
is, because the king has decared: in his Speech, 
‘ That, as to the point of the Successivn, he 
will not depart from what he has so often de- 
clared.’ The king has given his vote agaist 
it; and therefore I must do so (oo. 
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Scotland, and [ hope the king will now come | 


wp to what he has said in his Speech. ’ 
Fiberty and property are dear to me, and I will 
support the king’s prerogative too; and those 


My. 


people that are briars and thorns scratch you | 


in your intentions against Popery; which, I 
see, we cannot prevent without this Bill. 

Col. Birch. Iam heartily glad to find that 
- the zeal of the house still continues for the 

Protestant religion. My opinion is, that we 
cannot preserve the Protestant religion with a 
Popish successor to the crown, any more than 
water can be kept cold ina hot pot. But I 
would do it in all the decent ways to come 
at it. The king recommends to you, in his 
Speech, ‘to look back to what he furmerly 
said as to the Succession, &c.’ 
other way to prevent Popery, my opinion is, 
that it will be more decent to our prince, and 
better for those who sent us hither, before the 
Bill be brought in, to give it the honour of a 
day, to consider of Expedients to save Reli- 
gion, &c. for that I shall expect from some 
honourable persons; if none come, then you 
may proceed to this Bill with more honour; 
therefore appoint a day for consideration. 

Sir John Ernly. I should not have troubled 
you but from what was spoken last. By all 
means just and lawful, we are to secure our 
religion and properties; we see the great at- 
tempts made yy us from Rome, and we must 
do something for our farther security. I will 
not speak of the former Bill against the duke, 
nor of the kiny’s Speech; that give you latitude 
for Expedients, and I would not offer uny if I 
thought. they would not do as well as that Bill, 
which is but an Expedient; but because the 
king has declared against that Bill, and invited 
you to Expedients, I would not put that Bill 
any more to the hazard of rejection, but think 
of sone Expedients. 

Mr. Harbord. I can see no expedient to 
save religion, and preserve the king’s person, 
but the Bill to exclude the duke, &c. All gen- 
tlemen, I believe, would be willing as to the 
manner, and save the matter, but when our 
prince is encompassed with all the duke’s 
creatures, the duke’s safety is because of their 
dependencies. The danger is not from Po- 

pery, but from the king’s being encompassed 
with the duke’s creatures. I would proceed in 
this matter with all decency; and since a 
day is moved for, pray Jet us have time to 
consider. 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. You are invited, by 
the kiny’s gracious motion, to consider how to 
preserve Religion, &c. I desire that we may 
not now put a question for bringing in a Bill 
to exclude the duke, else properly we cannot 
consider any expedients for preservation of 
teligion. 
: Me. IWAorwovd. They who advised the 
king’s Speech, must answer for it. I think 
those about the king have done enough to ruin 
hing and us. But I would have the king see, 
that we are so far from putting him upon that 
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stress, that we would help him out. I think 
that Speech, which the king did read to us, 
had nothing of the kiug’s in it. He is a better 
miu, and a better. protestant, than to do it of 
himself; therefore [ would not put on a Resoe 
lution, here, as flat and as short as the king’s - 
Speech. The king has gone as far as this Re- 
solution comes to, in his Declaration about 
Dissenters formerly, and yet he was persuaded 
to revokeit. If persons have been so preéva- 
lent about the king, as to put the king upon 
this Speech, let tne see those persons so for 
ward to bring the king into a thing, to hel 

him out; if they do not, I hope the king will 
Jay the blame at their doors, and not at ours. 
If they cuuld have told us what Expedients 
were necessary, they would have put them in- 
to the king’s Speech, and the resolution-part, 
of * not altering the Succession,’ would have 
been left out. A little consideration, in this 
great matter, can do us no hurt, and will satis- 
ty the peuple without doors. Butif they about 
the king can find no Expedients, I hope he 
will lay them aside, and take their counsel no 
more. 

Mr. Powle. Though 1 hear of Expedients 
abroad, yet I cannot conceive that a utle or 
name can destroy the nature of expedients. 
But the king, in his speech, has held you out 
a handle, &c. and 1 would not give those 
bout the king occasion to say, that this house 
is running into a breach with bim. 

Mr. Hampden. This is a matter of great 
weight, and I would adjourn it till to-morrow. 
As tor the reason of proposing Expedients, I 
do not move to adjourn for that, for itis as 
little reason to me to expect any as it was the 
last parliament. That parliament gave reasons 
why no Expedients could be of any effect but 
this Bill of Exclusion, and that parliament saw 
enough of Expedients. There are a great many 
talked of abroad in the streets, and will not 
you hear Expedients? What can a man say 
less, with any modesty ? But no man can say 
but that we are in danger, if the duke should 
come to the crown. But the question 1s, 
Whether you will put off this debate? There- 
fore I move,‘ That the house will take into 
consideration the security of the Protestant 
Religion to-morrow.’ 

Sir Fr. Winnington. When this Bill pas- 
sed the last parhament, it was nem. con, and 
most of this parliainent were of the last. As 
for * Expedient,’ it is a word mightily used, 
and talked of, and willingly embraced ; but 
none have been proposed. t this matter be 
re-assumed on Saturday, and so taken into 
consideration, to secure the Protestant Reli- 
gion, and not to Iect any thing appear upon 
your Books, relating to Expedients, or pre- 
venting a Popish Successor. 

Mr. Trenchard. 1 was much surprized at | 
the king’s Speech, considering your weighty 
reasons for the Bill, &c. the Jast parliament, 
and that the lords found no Expedients ef- 
fectual for preservation of Religion; but that 
the king may see that what we do is out of a 
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real sense of the danger we are in, &c. and not 
in contradiction to him, and when nothing 13s 
found effectual to save us, that we may justify 
ourselves in what we do, therefore I am for 
adjourning the debate. 

Resolved, nem. con. ‘ That this house will, 
on Saturday the 26th, consider of means for 
the security of the Protestant Religion, and 
for the safety of the king’s Person.” 

Thanks voted to Counties and Boroughs, for 
electing their Members without Charge.| March 
25. Mr. Swynfin. When there has been a 
general corruption, and all have not done their 
duty, you should distinguish and give Thanks 
to them that have. As you have done to offi- 
cers for doing their duty in suppression of Po- 
pery, when through the corruption of the times, 


some have not done their duty. Nothing is; 


more parliamentary than to return thanks to 
those who have freely, and without expence, 
chosen you Members, and I desire that these 
Members so elected should send their Thanks 
to those who chose them. 

Which was ordered accordingly as follows: 
“Tt being represented to this house by several 
members, That many counties, cities, and 
boroughs, have freely, without Charge, elected 
many of the Members in this present parlia- 
ment, according to the ancient constitution of 
elections of members to serve in parliament; 
wherefore this house doth give their Thanks to 
~ such counties, cities, and boroughs, for the said 
elections.” 

Further Debate on the Loss of the Bill for 
Repeal of a Statute of 35 Eliz.) Sir Wm. 
Jones. This matter deserves material con- 
sideration, whether in respect of the loss of 
the Bill, or the shaking the very constitution of 
parliament. The bill that is lost, is of great 
moment, and of great use to secure the coun- 
try, and perhaps their lives too, in the time of 
a Popish Successor. Those men that hindered 
the passing that bill had a prospect of that, 
and if it be sent up again, we are like to meet 
with great opposition. But be the bill what 
it will, the precedent is of the highest conse- 
quence. The king has his negative Co all bills, 
but I never knew that the clerk of the parlia- 
ment had a negative, if be laid it aside, or not. 
But consider, if we send up many good bills, 
if this be not searched into, we may be de- 

rived of them, No man that knows law or 
hisrary but can tell, that to bills grateful and 
popular the king gives tis consent; but if this 
way be found out, that bills shall be thrown by, 
it may be hereafter said they were forgotten 
and laid by, and so we shall never know whe- 
ther the king would pass them, or nor. If 
this be suffered, it is vain to spend time here, 
and it will be a great matter to find time to re- 
dress it. I move, therefore, ‘ That a Mcssage 
be sent to the lords, for a conference, that 
some way may be found out to give us satisfac- 
tion in this great matter.’ 

Mr. Boscawen. I do concur with Jones, 


a 


out to frustrate bills. The king cannot take 
one part of a bill and reject another, but gives 
a direct Answer to the whole. But to avoid 
that, this bill was never presented to the king; 
a thing never done before! I desire that we 
may send to the lords for a conference, to re- 
poe this innovation, and that a coinmittee 

€ appointed to draw up Reasons for the ma- 
nagers. 

Mr. Garroway. I was a friend to this bill, 
and I agree in all things concerning the weight 
of it. The laying this bill aside is such a 
breach of the constitution of parliament, that 
it is in vain to pass any bill if this be not 
searched into. By the constitution of parlia- 
meutiall bills, but Money bills, after they have 
passed both houses, are deposited in the lords 
hands, and it is below you to look after the 
clerks for this bill. If the lords give you no 
answer for the loss of this bill, that is satisfac- 
tory, I would then send to them to know the 
reason why the bill was not tendered to bis 
maj. with the other bills. 

Sir Rob. Howard. I would have you search 
the lords Journals, and if you find no account 
of the bill there, then it will be time for us to 
go to the lords. 

Sir Rd. Temple. I fully concur in the 
weight and consequence of this matter, and you 
are to take all the care that can be to secure 
it for the future. Never any thing of this na- 
ture was done before, but the Bill for the bet- 
ter observation of the Sabbath, in the late 
Long Parliament; it was left upon the table, 
at a conference, and stolen away. (see p. 285) 
It is not proper to take notice of this iv a Mes- 
sage to the lords, because the miscarriage of 
this bill was in another parliament. The mat- 
ter must go upon the desire of a cunference, 
concerning the rights and privileges of both 
houses of parliament, and then you may ap- 
point a committee to inform you of the progress 
of this matter, 

Mr. Vaughan. T think the passing over the 
enquiry after the loss of the Bill of the Sabbath 
was the great occasion of the loss of this. 
Consider how many interruptions parliaments 
have had, of late, in the greatest business, by 
prorogations and dissolutions; and another 
way to gratify your enemies is to stifle your 
laws when they have a mind the people should 
have no benefit of them, though they have pass- 
ed both houses. 

Sir Henry Cupel. The lords are the depo- 
sitaries of all Bills, but chase of Money ; and 
without any other words, I would send fora 
conference, to know what is become of the 
Bill. Iknow of but three negatives to bills, 
but by this, there is a fourth ; which will des- 
troy the government. _ 

Col. Titus. In things of this nature, it is the 
best way to observe old methods, and the best 
method to know one another’s mind is by con- 
ference. I remember, the lords once sent to 
us for a conference, where they told us the 


that parliaments are prorogued and dissolved i house was falling on our heads. The lords 
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falling and dangerous,’ but they sent fora con- | 
ference ‘on a matter of great consequence ;’ 
thercfore I would send to the lords fur a con- 
ference ‘ about matters relating to the nation,’ 

Mr. Hampden. 1 would say this in the Mes- 
save; * That we desire a contereace with their 
lordships concerning the Constitution of par- 
liaments in matter of passing Bills.’ 

Resolved, * That a Message be sent to the 
lords, desiring a conference with their lordships 
in matters relating to the Constitution of par- | 
liaments in passing of Bills:” and a committee | 
was appointed to prepare the subjcct-matter. | 

Debate on Fitzhorris’s Examennution.| Sir, 
Wom. Waller gave an account of the discovery | 
of Fitzharris’s Plot; and sir George Treby read 
hts Examimation.* . 

Sir J. Hartop moves it may be printed, for 
the world to see the devilish conspiracies of the 
Papists. 


Ee, So ee te 


* «A few days betore the king went to | 
Oxford, Fitzbarris, an Irish Papist, was taken — 
up for framing a malicious and treasonable - 
Libel against the king and his whole family. | 
Me had met with one Everard, who pretended | 
to make discoveries, and, as was thought, had 
mixed a great deal of falshood with some truth; ! 
but he beld himself in veneral terms, and did | 


not descend to so many particulars as the wit- 
nesses had done. Fitzharris and he had been | 
acquainted in France; so on that contidence | 
he showed him his Libel; and he made an | 
appomtment to come to Everard’s chamber, | 
who thonght he intended to trepan bin, and 
so had placed witnesses to overbear all that 
passed. Fitzharris lete the Libel with lum, all 
writ in his own hand. Everard went with the 
paper, and with tis witnesses, and informed 
against Fitzharris, who upon that was com- 
mitted, But seeing the proof against him was 
like to be full, be said, * the Libel was drawn 
hy Everard, and only copicd by himselt!” But 
he bad no sort of proot to support this. Cor- 
nish, the sheriff, going to see him, he desired he 
would bring hiro a justice of the peace; for he: 
could make a great discovery of the Plot, al 
bevond all that was ever known. Cornish, in 
the simplicity of Ins heart, went and acquainted | 
the king with this: for which he was much | 
blamed ; for it was said, by this means that, 
discovery might have been stepped. But his | 
going first withit to the court proved afterwards 
a great happiness both to himself and to many 
others, ‘he secretaries and some privy-coun- 
scllors were, upon that, sent to examine Fitz- 
harris ; to whom he gave a long relation ofa 
practice to kill the king, in which the duke was 
concerned, with many other particulars which 
need not be mentioned ; for it was all a fiction. 
The secretaries cate to hima second time to 
examine him farther: he boldly stoud to all 
that he had said; and desired that some jus- 
tices of the city might be brought to him. So 
Clayton and Treby went to him; and he made 
the same pretended discovery to them over 
NgAIN 5 oy insinuated, that be was elad it was 
Vou, se 
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Sir Won. Juoncs. I like the motion well for 

printing Fitzharris’s Examination. 
Mr. See. Jenkins. ‘VYhe scandalous Paper 
reilecting upon the king was read over to his 
mij. by Waller; whereupon I issued ont war- 
rants to apprehend Fitzharris, &c. and Waller 
saw the execution of them. 

Sir fr. Weantngton. ‘Vhis is of great impor- 
tance, and in it we ouglit te acquit ourselves 
like wise men. We, that come out of the 
country, hear that the treasonable Paper should 
have been sent to many gentlemen, and then 
they should have been seized upon as traitors 
In the conspiracy in this Plot. Allis now at 
stuke ; theretore how long or short a time we 
are to sit here, (the trooper, Harrison, that was 
seized, said, § We should have other guards 
at Oxtord, than we had at Westminster,’) let 
not our courave lessen. This being our case, 
let us go to the bottom of this business. It has 
been moved, § That he should be sent for hi- 
ther ;’ but we have experence, that, when 
once an accusation in parliament is against a 
man upon record, and in the greatest ceurt in 
the kingdom made known, malefactors have 
not been cleared, and have not had justice; 
therefore I move, ¢ That you will take care 
that this man be impeached of High-Treason,’ 
and, it may be, then he willtcll you all. 

Sir Ikob. Clayton, When Mr, Recorder 
and myself examined Fitzharris in Newgate, 
he asked us, * Whether he had suid enough 
to save his life’ We told him, ‘ We thought 
not; but if he would ingenuously confess what 
counsel he had for drawing and modelling his 
treasonable Paper, and be ingenuous in the 
whole, we would take his farther Examinae- 
en ;’ and wished him to consider of it. But, 
the next day atter he promised he would, he 
was removed out of our reach to the Tower. 

Fitsharris umpeached.| — Resolved, “ That 
Edw. Fizharris be impeached of High-Treason, 
in the name of all the commons ot Engtand ; 
and that Mr. Secretary Jenkins do, to-torrow 
morning, go up, and impeach him at the bar of 
the lords house.” 

Debute on Mr, See. Jenkins refusing te 
carry up Fitzharris’s linpeachment.) Mr. Sec, 
Jenkins. The sending meup with this Im- 
peachment reflects upon his majesty, my mas- 
ter, the character | bear under him; and I 


now in sate hands that would not stifle it. The 
king was highly offended with this, since it 
plainly showed a distrust of his ministers ; and 
so Fitaharris was removed to the Tower ; which 
the court resolved to make the prison for all 
offenders. ull there should be sheritis chosen 
mnore at the king’s devotion. Yet the deposi- 
tion made to Clayton and Treby was iv all 
points the same that he had made to the Secre- 
taries: so that there was no colonr for the pre- 
tence afterwards put on this, as if they had 
practised on him.” Burnet. 

‘bhe Libel was entitled “ The True English- 
man, speaking plain English.” It will be tound 
in Appendix No, XILL. 
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will not go on the Message.—A great cry, ‘ To 
the Bar, To the Bar.’ 

Sir Tho. Lee. E would not have said one 
word, but that the very being of the parliament 
is in the case. It is to no end to sit here any 
longer,-if this be suffered. Jenkins had no 
ground or reason to bring the king's name in 
question, nor was there any reflection upon his 
majesty, or Jenkins, in sending him with the 
Impeachment. But, for Jenkins to say, Do 
what you will with me, I will not go with the 
Message !’ Let his words be first asserted, and 
read to you, befure he explain them, according 
to the order of the house. 

Sir Geo. Hungerford. TU never heard such 
words uttered in parliament before, ¢ ‘That the 
whole house of commons should reflect upon 
the king in sending him with the Message,’ and 
‘that he will not obey your commands,’ Pray 
call him to the bar.—At which there was a 
loud cry, ‘ To the Bar.’ 

Mr. Lrenchard. The house will grow con- 
temptible to the extremest degree, at this rate. 
Such a thing was never before in parliament, 
that the whole house should reflect upon the 
king,’ and fur him to say, * Do what you will 
with me, I will not go.’ 

Mr. Sec. Jenkins. I said no such thing, 
‘That the house reflected on the king,’ but 
‘That I take it asa reflection upon the king, 
my master.’ 

His words were thus stated, ‘ This Message 
had not been put upon me but for the cha- 
racterI bear. [ value not my life nor liberty ; 
do what you will with me, I will not go.’ 

Mr. Sec. Jenkins. I said ‘ That this is put 
upon me, to my appretiension, for the character 
I bear ; and do what you will with me, I will 
hot go.” 

Sir Win. Jones. Tam sorry to sec any mem- 
ber behave himselfat this rate. ‘Vhis confirms 
me in the opinion of the design some men 
have to depress the honour of this house. <A 
Book has been written by a member of this 
house*¥ (which, in time, I hope, you will con- 
sider of ) ‘ That the house of commons, in 
Hen. ii’s time, sprung out of Rebellion” This 
goes on this day in the same method. Let a 
man be of what quality he will, if he be too 
big to carry your Message, he is toa big to be 
your member, and not tit to be chosen for one. 
Thas to scorn the commands of the house, 
and to be too big tor a messenger of the house 
of commons ! Secretaries are senton Messages 
every day, and is he too biz fur this, to accuse 
a person of the Popish Plot? If this be so, sit 
no longer here, but go home. Lis character is 
great, but he may be privy to things hid from 
us, possibly, by this extraordinary carriage. Is 
it come to that pass, furus to be dealt withal 
as none of our predecessors ever were before. 
If my brother, or son, dealt with the house thus, 
J would have him made an example ; and, for 
aught I see, he provokes you more by his ex- 
planation; therefore pray go on. 

a aon i 

* Dr. Brady, who served for the University 
of Cambridge. 
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Mr. Sec. Jenkins. I am ready, and I think 
myself as much obliged as any man, to obey 
the commands of the house. The office | have 
under his maj. excludes me not; but the thing 
I stand upon 1s, that the motion was carned 
on in ridicule. I have an honour for this, 
and ever have had for all houses of commons, 
butin this Message I must and will be excused. 

Sir Hen. Capel. Ridicule is not a word pro- 
per for a house of commons: what is ap- 
pointed by them is with all gravity, especially 
where the life of a man is concerned, as itis in 
an Impeachinent. We are in av unfortunate 
age ; now things come to light, more than we 
were before; that now it must be said, ‘ Im- 
peachments of treason strike at the king,’ and 
‘the Bill of excluding the duke, &c. is levelled 
at the king,’ I am sorry it is said here, as well 
as in other places. This that we put upon 
Jenkins is an employment for the king’s ser- 
vice, and he tells us, ‘It reflects upon the king, 
and he will not go.’ All the commons do miil 
be reversed, if this must pass for doctrine, 
‘That what we do reficcts upon the king.’ 
But, sir, we are in aship, and we have to do 
with the master, and he with us. If this gen- 
tleman would make any sort of excuse for hna- 
selt, | would, for my share, pass it by; but he 
has not taken it off, but rather aggravated 
it. If he has nothing farther to say for bia- 
self, he must withdraw, and then [I shall 
make a motion, for the honour of the house. 

Sir Tho. Meres. Iknow no difference of 
any persons here ; if Jenkins said, ¢ I thought 
sending me with the Impeachment reflected on 
the king ; and in case it be so, I will suffer avy 
thing under that reflection,’ a man may be mis- 
taken in his thoughts: But, as I take it, he 
said, ‘lt was his thoughts that the Message 
was a reflection upon the king, and in that 
case he would suffer any thing rather than 8 
reflection upon the king in the character be 
bears.’ 

Sir John Ernly, (after he had inspired Jen- 
kins with a whisper, said,) It is an ill thing to 
stumble at the entrance. I do hope that Jew 
kins intended no disservice to the house, 10 
what he said, but on a perfect mistake. I did 
apprehend, and so did some others, that he 
was put upon it, by the gentleman that moved 
it, in jest (Mr. Coningsby.) But be it in jest, or 
in earnest, he ought to obey your order; but 
every man cannot subdue his own heart. But 
I would know of Jenkins, whether, upon far 
ther consideration, he will undertake this ser- 
vice,orno? I amthe worst advocate ia the 
world for an obstinate person; but I humbly 
offer it to your consideration to put the gentle- 
man upon it, whether he will go, or no, before 
he withdraw. ; 

Mr. Sec. Jenkins. Since the house is so fa- 
vourable as to hear me, I must say I did appre 
hend it a reflection upon the king, which was 
the reason why I refuscd the Message: but if 
[ apprehend it a reflection upon the king my 
master, I am heartily sorry I should incur the 
displeasure of the house, and I hope you ®! 
pardon the freedom of the expression, ot reflec 
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tion upon the king. I had no other conside- 
ration whatsoever that induced me to say the 
words, 

Mr. Fleetwood. I look upon this as so great 
a reflection upon the house, frem this gentle- 
man, that he ought te come upon his knees, at 
the bar, to ask pardon. 

Mr. Boscawen. We are all subject to infir- 
nities. Seeing the thing isso, Jenkins could 
not apprehend any reflection upon the king in 
the Message, but he might upon himself. The 
thing was a little smilingly moved ; but since 
he has explained himself, I would have this 
passed by, as I should desire for myself, upon 
the like occasion. 

Lord Cavendish. The gentleman’s fault is a 
great onc; but after he has now begged the 
pardon of the house, and that he is ready to 
ubey the order of the house, [ am willing to 

ass itover. Though it be a great fault, yet 
It is too little to give occasion for a breach, at 
this time. ; 

Mr. Sec. Jenkins. Iam ready to obcy the 
orders of the house, and I am very sorry that 
the words which fell from me, gave the house 
offence.—And so the thing passed over, and he 
carried the Message. 

Col. Birch. For the discovery of this Plot 
of Fitzharris we ought all to give God thanks, 
next to the discovery of the Popish Plot. This 
is @ great service to the nation, and it is not 
the first service that sir Win. Waller has done 
the nauon. If ever the Thanks of the house 
were deserved, it is for this discovery; there- 
fore I move, ‘ That he may have the Thanks of 
the house.’ Ordered. 

Farther Debate on bringing in the Bill of 
Erclusion.} March 26. Sir Rob. Clayton. I 
must confess, I have becn full of expectation 
for an Expedient, in some measure to secure 
the protestant religion, and the king’s person, 
in case of a Popish Successor, and my expecta- 
tion has been from those gentlemen who op- 

posed the Bill for excluding the duke of York 
from the Succession of the Crown, and I can 
call that no otherwise than ‘an expedient.’ I 
have, in my weak judginent, weighed all the 
expedients I have heard of, both in the lords 
house, here, and abroad, but they seem all to 
be a breach of the constitution of the govern- 
Ment, and will throw us all into confusion and 
disorder, I have heard, that ithas been an 
ancient usayve for the members to consult their 
counties, cities, and boroughs, in any other 
matter of weight, as well as in giving Money; 
and the practice was good, and we can dis- 
charge our trust no better, than to observe the 
directions of those that sent us hither. We, 
who represent the city of London, have receiv- 
ed an Address froin the body of that city in the 
matter of the Bill for excluding the duke of 
York. I could heartily wish that some expe- 
dient may be found out rather than that Bill ; 
but if there be none, I must pursue my trust, 
and humbly move, ‘ That a Bill may be 
brought in to disable James duke of York 


from luheriting the imperial crown of this 
realm,’ 


Lord Russel. I have the same obligation 
upon me, froin the county I serve for, as the 
gentleman who spoke before me. I have been 
long of opinion that nothing but excluding the 
duke can secure us, In the Jase parliament, 
we were of opinion, ‘ That the duke’s being a 
Papist gave all this encouragement to the Plot.® 
Should he come ¢o the cruwn, his power will 
be more, and every day we see the sad conse- 
quences of his power. I should be glad if any 
thing else but this Bill would secure us from 
Popery, but I know of nothing else that will, 

Mr. Montayu. The security of the Protes- 
tant Religion, and the satety of the kiny’s per- 
son, are things of so great weight, that we 
should not have stayed so long as this day, to 
take into consideration the Exclusion of the 
duke, [Iam sorry to hear of the king’s giving 
us expedients to secure the Protestant Reli- 
gion: I am sorry to hear that language. -This 
rs not to be used ns an English parliament, but 
French, to be told in the king’s Speech what 
we are to do, and what not. ‘Che yreatest ar- 
bitrary power that can be used in England, is 
to cow a parliament, and, it may be, that was 
the design in bringing us hither. But be we 
called to York, or all England over, we shall, 
I believe, be the same men, both as we are 
here and were at Westininster, in our opinions, 
When lord Danby dissolved the Long Par- 
liament, he said, ‘He had spoiled che old 
rooks, and had taken away their false dice.’ 
Soon after him started in new ministers of 
state, and they shufile and cut the cards again, 
aud will dissolve and prorogue parliaments, till 
they can get one for their turn; and in this 
condition we are. As for the Bill of disinhe- 
riting the duke, were my brother or my son 
like to ruin my family, I would disinherit them, 
and turn away servants that would ruin me. 
If the bishops aud the counsellors had spoken 
plain Enghsh to the king, things would not 
have been in this condition, and they cannot 
answer deferring our security so long. But 
neither these Ministers of the Gospel have en- 
deavoured the preservation of the Protestant 
Religion, nor the ministers of state the govern- 
ment, both acting against Religion, and the 
preservation of the king's person. And sceing 

no expedient can serve us, but the Bill for ex- 
cluding the duke, therefore I move for it. 

Mr. Hen. Coventry. Several gentlemen tell 
us, there is no expedient, but none tell us what 
is. Allimen believe, that the religion of the 
duke is as fatal a thing as can be to the na- 
tion. What does he deserve, then, who per- 
verted him? Let us consider, then, in what 
depends upon this house, to proceed like men. 
If it be our opinion that excluding the duke 
be the best way, this house cannot do it alone, 
If we cannot have that best way, we are guilty 
to our country of the consequences, if we take 
none. Suppose a man be sick, and nothin 
must be taken by him but by the order ot 
three physicians; the Jesuits powder is by two 
of them thought fit to be given him, but one 
is against it, and does the duty of his opinion ; 
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but because the other two do not rerce to itt, 
must the sick man take nothing? We are but 
one of the legislative power. I remember, im 


| 


| 


tants will not be able to enjoy themselves 


quietly; and no surer way for the Papists to 


ettect their end. For the house to go imtos 


the Dutch war, several expedients were pro- |) grand committee, tt isa motion of great weigit; 


posed to raise money, and the house, tur the 
nore freedoin of debate, wentinto a grand 
committee: atmiun, whoever he be, that pro- 
poses an expedient, will desire leave to muke 
good that capedient in a grand committee ; 
but when it comes to that, if chat mau have 
no expedient, and loses your time, he will be 
trampled upon. A grand cominittee 1s most 
proper for this debate, and fat should happen 
which question should take place, if one be 
denied, the other may take place, but not any 


one to be put tu exclude the rest, which, if 


you put a question tor bringing im a Bull to ex- 
clude the duke, it wall do. Let it he exclu- 
sion, limitation, or whatit will, your order ts 
general. Find out a way to secure us trom 
Popery, and preserve the king’s lite, be it what 
it will. When men press on tou fast, many 
times they tire their hurses, and come late into 
their inn, Let a committee try exocdients, 
else it is not consu/ture but dicere. lam ofa 
contrary opinion, of debating this matter im 
the house, for this reason, and if gentlemen 
will do reasonably, the house should vo into a 
grand comuuittee. 

Mr. Swynfie. You have bad motions pro- 
posed for expedients, but there is not a word 
of expedients in the order of the dav, and that 
answers it. ‘The order is only, 6 ‘To consider 
of means for the security of the Protestant 
Religion, and for the safety of the hing’s per- 
son.’ ‘Those who were here present when the 
order was made, have left it tree for a Bill, or 
any other thing, and therefore we are not tied 
to lave bills, or to offer expedients against 
bills. Astor the simile of ‘ the three pliysi- 
cians,’ made by the hon. gent. that two were 
tu administer nothing without the third, though 
one be tor one thing, and another for another, 
yet if the case be such, that the two offer no- 
thing but whatis mortal to the patient, he 
ventures to his own disreputation, ff he joins 
with them, liowever, in our case, the three 
physicians do not agree. We never saw any 
thing trem the lords in answer to the Rall for 
excluding the duke, which they threw out, the 
last parliament. All the expedients bave heen 
to increase the fears of the kingdom, and to 
hasten our undoing; and when all was at 
stake, the parliament was dissolved, and that 
was an ill expedient. And those about the 
king who have come over to oar opinion of the 
Bul, are all put away, and those about the 
king now are for expedients. 
the Jesuits and all the Popish party have their 
end, by thus disappointing the kinedom; and 
the fears of the people are either that they 
must take up with a false security for their 
religion, as good as none, and so to impose 
Popery upon us that way, or to bring the king- 
dow ito disorder; and when religion and the 
Jaws are at the duke's disposal, the kingdom 
will be in so great disorder, that the Protes- 


The council of 


| 


7 


if you deny it, it will luvk as if you intended 
tu precipitate, and deny free debate; if rea 
accept nt, you lie under delay, and who knows 
how Jony time we have to be together? If vou 
were sure of your tine to sit two, three, of 
four months, [ would be willing to go no a 
grand committee; bat as to the ill umbrage 
of refusing a committee, it is not like other 
cases. I would have an instance given me, 
if ever it was done ina thing of tins wet. 
This matter in consideration to-day has beca 
in two parliaments, and the whole kingdom is 
saustied, that nothing but the Bill to exclude 
the duke can save us, and it was the opiuig 
of the last parhament; what reason, therefore, 
is there to go into a grand committee for a 
thing so often debated? No man can deny, 
but that a grand committee, when there 1s 
something offered of an Expedicnt, is proper, 
to debate it with the more freedom: but to 
offer expedients generally, is as if the thing 
had never been consulted nor debated before. 
I never saw any expedient offered, but ts of 
excluding the duke, and I never heard of any 
reason avainst the Bill, but © set it aside, and 
think of Expedients.’ ‘Therefore I am for the 
Bil. 

Mr. Leveson Gowcr. Tf any gentlemen have 
Expedients to preserve the Protestant Reli- 
eion, witbout this Bull of Exclusion, they would 
do well to propose them, and they wall deserve 
well of the house; and if they seem to them 
to vive security, I should be glad to hear them. 

Sir John Ernly. When the motion was first 
made for considering Expedients, I did then 
second it, hecause of the honour of the place 
I servein, IL did understand by the kings 
Speech, that there were Expedients. [am un- 
willing to determine the sense of any gentie- 
man, who am myself of the weakest ; but the 
motion was seconded, to go into a grand 
committee to consider Expedients ; and if vou 
please to do s0, I then shall offer you sowe- 


_tinng. 


Mr. Bennet. Expedients that have beeo 
moved, already, are Jesuits powder for an ague, 
but our disease is a pleurisy, and we must jet 
blood. Let the expedient gu to what will do 
our business ; and, it may be, you must hare 
other expedients to fortity your Bill ot Exclu- 
sion. I would have the house rightly under- 
stand, that those who are for gving into 8 
erand committee to consider expedients, are 
not for excluding the duke, and they who are 
not, are tor it; and now put the question, tl 
you please. 

Sir Fr. Russel. A Bill for excluding the 
duke isa good expedient; let both that and 
others, as they are proffered, be considered. 

Mr. Hampden, I must put youin mind that 
this Bill is no new nor strange thing ; and now 
it is proposed to find out expedients to preserve 
the Protestant religion, Here 1s & Way, by 
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this Bill of Exclusion, that has passed two par- ‘ for some personal miscarriages, and his brother, 
liaments already; a way that had no reason-{ the next beir, was made regent: but there 


able objection against it; and a way repected 
in gross by the lords, in the last parliament; 
but I doubt, if other expedients be tried, and 
they prove talse, the Protestant religion will 
be ‘endangered by it, 

Sir John £rnly. Tf the house be of the 
mind not to go into 2 committee, I shall offer 
my little imte; and it is every man’s duty to 
offer you his help. 1 doubt not but other men 
have expedients, and better than [ have ; but 
if you go not into a grand committee, I shall 
ofter what I have. I do apprchend, that the 
Bill spoken of is a bar to the Succession of the 
duke, and to place the succession in the next 
heir. I humbly conceive, that, if you place 
the power of the governmentin a regency, and 
let the duke retain the name of king, it is no’ 
new thing. It has been done in Spain, France, 
and lately in Portugal, and God knows bow 
soon it may be our case. If the administra- 
tion be placed in a safe hand, chat shall have 
no power to resign it, and shall have full 
aoe and authority, from the death of the 
cing, to call again the last parliament that sat, 
and that that parliament shall have time to sit, 
to confirm this by parliament; if such a way 
can be contrived, I hope it may be done with 
safety. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. This proposition is, 
‘That the government after the death of 
the king, may be in the hands of a regency.’ 
I would be satisfied, if the duke will not submit 
to that, whether those who tight against him 
are not traitors by Jaw ? 

Sic Wm. Pulteney. 1 think this, that has 
becn proposed, is a matter of weight, and some 
expedient has been offered you, but I think as 
yet but a crude one. I can never imagine an 
effectual one. Ernly has told you, ¢ That 
this expedient, when drawn into better form, 
he hopes will satisfy.’ It excludes the duke 
from the exercise of the government, and 
places the regency in the next successor, but 
the Bill tor excluding the duke, &c. in the last 

arliament, left the Succession in the law. 
But pray consider what is a regency: A thing 
never heard of but in a prince in possession of 
the crown, in a minor, or a lunatic, but gene- 
rally very unfortunate. But to talk of a re- 
gency in fulury, in condition and limitation of 
tune, I never heard of betore, This is an ex- 
pedient that does not answer the king’s Speech, 
nor your former Bul, By this expedient they 
make the king but a shadow, and divide the 
person from the power. Our law will not en- 
dure it to divide the person of the king trom 
the power, Both the person and the power 
will be courted, and who that next heir will be, 
I know not. The king, in his Speech, leads 
you to consider expements, but such as will 
consist with the saiety and dignity of the mo- 
narchy. ‘This expedient must be, to have two 
kings at the same time, one by law and ano- 
ther by right. In Portugal there has been some 


} 


——— 


is a vast difference betwixt these two cases ; 
the king of Portugal was set aside for personal 
miscarriages, and not for being a Papist, and 
that was present, this to be. This expedient 
seems to me, to let the duke in, and then to 
make a question, Whether allegiance be due 
to him, or not? But [ am atraid, that, unless 
we be truc to those we serve, we shall deserve 
a just reproach; and by express directions of 
those I represent (Westminster) [ am enjoined 
to adhere to the Bill of Exclusion. 
has been under the consideration of all the 
people of England, and perhaps of all the 
Protestants of Europe. Ali the wits of learned 
men have made their objections against it, 
and yet, notwithstanding, all the people are 
still of the same mind, that nothing but that 
Bill can save the Protestant religion; and now 
we run upon the most mishapen expedient, 
and, it may be, two or three years betore we 
aiqdetsranid it: an expedient to have an ope- 
ration no man knows when; of very little 
weicht, unless it be improved by somebudy ! 
Sir Tho. Lilt/eton. We are flying ata great 
matter. All conclude, to fight against the 
duke, if he be king. God forbid! We have 
been told by three or four gentlemen, of direc- 
tions they have from their principals to adhere 
to the Bill of Exclusion, and to be agninst all 
those things of Expedients. I would not have 
that way much cherished here. Those Ad- 
dresses of the country are uncertain things, 
and no footsteps remain of any of those Papers 
from the cuuntries. I take the meaning of 
that to be, to go down and consult their neigh- 
bours for direction what they shall do. - I hear 
talk to-day of the parliaments of France, but 
this way is as dangcrous; hke the States of 
Holland, who are to consult with their priaci- 
pals before they resolve. It is a most unusual 
thing here, and of dangerous consequence. 
A regency has been proposed, to secure the 
administration of the government in Protest- 
ant hands, so as not to alter the constitution 
of the monarchy; and this alters the cunstitu- 
tion of the monarchy the least imaginable, tg 
have a revency in room of the king, and the 
monarchy goes on. We have had formerly a 
regent protector, call it what you please, in 
the nature of a protector, primus Consiliarius 
in the case of a minor king; but I propose not 
this. If you alter the government, I am 
arainst it; but here ts offered a regent in place 
of a king, or a transferrirg the government. 
But it may be said, ‘ Where shall the duke be 
all this while?’ That point is pretty well over. 
The lords, in the last parliament, proposed the 
banishing him 600 miles from England. The 
duke has an estate in England; he, as all men 
else do, loves it, and will not part with it by 
coming into England, against this law. But 
your Bill of Exclusion secludes the dake, and 
the crown then is to fall, as it does fall. What 
then will be the case? You must imagine either 


instance of this, Vbarking was put into prison | that bis own daughter will take up arms against 


That Bill ° 


a; 
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him, if he attempts to regain the crown, or 
somebody else will; and this will raise such 
an anger in the duke’s mind, that where will 
the people shelter themselves? Not under the 
duke’s daughter; they must naturally shelter 
themselves by running into arms. Cromwell’s 
way to support himself in his usurpation was 
an army of 60,000 men. And he did do it, 
especially when his army was flushed with vic- 
tory. And an army that has got power will 
keep it. The nation is not in the condition it 
was formerly, when great lords cherished their 
tenants, and by good leases could presently 
raise an army, and when they had accomplishi- 
ed what they designed, send them home again, 
But we are now in another way; raise an 
army, and they will think of their own interest 
how to keep themselves up. But if it fall out 
to be thus, your Bill will leave this very loose. 
As soon as this Bill of Regency shail pass, sup- 
pose the regency be established in the princess 
of Orange, and in case of her decease without 
issue, or issue in minority, then the lady Anne, 
the duke’s other daughter, to be repent, and 
in the same law, commissioners to be forth- 
with sent to the prince and princess of Orange 
to take their oaths, that they will take upon 
them the execution of this Act, and that their 
oaths be recorded; you then are not left in 
that loose manner you will be by the Bill of 
Exclusion; and it is a far less matter for the 
princess to save a family, before misfortune 
come upon it, than to take the government 
upon her afterwards, in the height of trouble 
and disorder, which may ensue upon the Bill 
of Exclusion, But it may be said, ‘ what needs 
all this? It is just nothing but retaining the 
name of a king, in an exiled man,’ But it is 
less violation for her, to govern in her father’s 
name, than to have the kingdom given her, 
from him. It may be wondered why, in Por- 
tugal, when the king was to be removed from 
the government, there was a great debate 
amongst the three estates of that kingdom, 
(though they hold not proportion as they do 
here,) the commons were for don Pedro to be 
king; the nobility were for having him regent 
only; the ecclesiastics demurred: But at last 
both the ecclesiastics and the commons came 
over to the nobility: but Don Pedro stuck 
here, and would still leave his brother the tie 
of king: he would leave nothing of slielter to 
force nature too far. I tind that there are re- 
serves in the king’s Speech, if it be well ob- 
served. Another thing may be objected, 
which is, paying a difference to the crown for 
the sacredness of it, tor the covernment’s sake; 
and that looks like something ; and how can 
we be secure, when it is treason to take up 
arms against the king? But the duke is like 
to be 500 miles off; and how came that Jaw 
to be made, that the king and parliament may 
dispose of the Succession of the crown? It was 
then an opinion amongst lawyers, that the 
crown was unalienable: but when that law 
was made, for the king and parliament to dis- 
pose of the Succession of the crown, that opi- 


nion was damned under a penalty, thourh a 
standing maxim amongst lawyers. If so, ths 
new Act of regency will be a warrant to wha 
is proposed, as that was for the other. Fe 
my part, I have had the ill fortune to hare tte 
wind in my face; to be against the genen 
Opinion and stream of the world; and_ havitz 
had no share, for some time, in the govcri- 
ment, [ may speak my mind, possibly, mor 
freely thanthey that have. Itis a yvreat cue 
to spy things too soon, which makes us apt) 
run from one extreme into another. I hase 
proposed the best Expedient I can to presere 
Religion, and quiet the minds of the peopl: 
but | am afraid, if we do nothing at all io ths 
matter ([ will grapple with neither of the f:- 
pedients) but if we do nothing, but Ict tie 
thing lie louse, we shall gratify the Jesuits, 
the one hand, by our confusion, and the Com- 
mon-wealth’s men to shuffle again, on tle 
other hand ; and if you go into sume mediuo, 
both these men will be undone. 

Sir Wn. Jones. FE have heard with great at- 
tention this very able and learned gentleman, 
and am really of opinion that if any better E:- 
pedieut could have been proposed, he, as so02 
as any gentleman, would have proposed tt; 
but Iam amazed that so learned a gentlemaa 
should not see through this Expedient, That 
which I take for the Expedient is, ¢ That, shouid 
the duke come to the crown, he should retavu 
tbe name only of king, and that the next hei, 
under the title of regent, or protector, should 
have the administration of the goveroment.’ 
Who does be mean by ‘ next heir?’ For anr 
thing I know, or believe, it may be the dukc’s 
daughter, but, it may be, the duke may hare 
ason. Either I have a great cloud on my un- 
derstanding, or this is very strange ; if the duke 
shall have a son, and sball he at a day,a 
month, or a year old, be regent? Suppose the 
princess of Orange come over to be protector 
to this voung regent, and she die, and leave a 
child (the prince of Orange has no right) that 
child must have a protector, and so there till 
be a protector ofa protector. But we are told, 
‘That itis for nothing, but to keep ap the 
greatness of the government, that makes them 
go from the Bill of excluding the duke to this 
Expedient.’ But pray, is it so great and pleas- 
ing a thing to wear a crown, and have no avu- 
thority nor power? Is it not much worse than to 
lose the actual crown and possession? But if 
this Expedient pass into a Bill, and the duke 
be banished 500 miles off, it must be out of 
England, and if the name of ‘king will please 
him in civility, beyond sea he shall be king, and 
it is as much to his purpose beyond sea to be 
called king only, as here : and to tell us, ‘ That 
the forfeiture of his estate upon his return will 
keep him there ;’ he that will venture the loss 
of akingdom for his religion, will lis estate 
too, and that is but a weak tye. It 1s less evil 
or injustice to take away from him both the 
crown and power than to leave bim of both 
but the name. If you allow the duke the 
name of. king, it will imply a right; therefore 
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that to be used as an argument, is strange. 
But why is this contention, and all this ado, | 
wonder, for an empty name? But I am afraid 
this kind of Expechient is a kind of Jesuits pow- 
der. [do not think that Littleton’s opinion 
or interest is for the Jesuits; but wise men may 
overdo things sumetimes. But if you do not 
exclude the duke’s title by law, the duke 1s 
king still, and then learned lawyers will tell 
you, that, by the 1st Hen. wii. all incapacity is 
done away by his being king. If you take not 
away the dcesceut of the crown upon the duke, 
and the duke has a title to be king, then with- 
out doubt, all incapacities fail. But if this can 
be made effectual, Iam as willing to exclude 
the duke’s power as name ; but lawyers will tel! 
you it cannot be done. But there is a great 
difference betwixt the one and the other. 
When the lady comes to be regent, not only 
svature, but conscience, will bid her ‘ give unto 
Caesar his due,’ being not incapacitated to suc- 
ceed, and perhaps that text some of our divines 
will preach upon. They will say, ‘ That the 
arliament, by what they have done, do ac- 
snowledge the duke to have a good title.” But 
if he be ting: as the parliamcut allows bim to 
be, in name and right of descent, an argument 
like this in queen Mary’s time had like to have 
restored to her the first-fruits and tenths. 
A nother thing, perhaps, came from those men 
who first proposed the Expedient (I will not 
believe that it originally came from Littleton,) 
¢ That if we had passed the Bill of Exclusion in 
the last parliament, it would not have been 
submitted to;” but if this Expedient pass into 
law, and the duke have a right to be king, and 
be kept from the administration of the govern- 
ment, I doubt whether I shall fight against 
bim. The Papists will say, we have got a law 
to separate what is inseparable; and [ would, 
were I as the duke, have such a Bill to perplex 
my opposers, rather than a clear one. Little- 
ton tells us of ‘an army to inaintain the Ex- 
clusion, and that that army will not soon be 
laid down.’ But why an army? People will 
be sure that the lady will let her father in, if 
he have title; but will the people be sure of 
their religion, if he have title and power too? 
If there must be an army to maintain the Bill 
of Exclusion, there must be four armies to 
maintain the Expedient. There has been a 
protector proposed, d&c. not like that of Edw. 
vi. who was little more than our lord president 
of the council: but certainly they who proposed 
this Expedient, intended the same power in 
the regent to let the duke in as to keep him 
out. Therefore pray lay aside this considera- 
tion, and tdke up that of the Bill. 

Mr. Lereson Gower. I think it fit that you 
should present Reasons to the king for passing 
this Bill for excluding the duke, I du think 
that the administration of the government has 
been in such hands, since the king came in, 
that, though the ministers have been shifted, 
yet the same principles of government remain 
to this day. The ‘Triple League has been bro- 
ken, and the Sinyrna Fleet seized, before we 
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had open war with Holland. The king of 
France made war with Holland for his glory, 
and our ministers, to get taxes from us to make 
the king absolute: such violations, as never 
were done, upon the rights of the people !—He 
was called to order by 

Mr. Vaughan. A question so extremely 
well spoken to as was the last, to be interrupted 
with any angry question, is not decent at this 
time. What the gentleman urges is a matter 
to be enquired into another time, though the 
gentleman, I believe, does it with a worthy in- 
tent. If any gentleman bave any thing else to 
property of the matter now in debate, pray hear 

im. 

Mr. Leveson Gower goes on. I intended, 
from what I said, to move you to present the 
king with reasons to pass the Bill of Exclusion. 
The shameful retrenchments in the king’s fa- 
mily arise from the duke’s creatures; and it is 
not safe for the king to part with any one of 
his ministers, unless he parts with them all. 
These that retrench the Line's family, do it to 
get together a bank of money for a Popish 
Successor, and then will be their time to take 
away the king. 

Sir Tho. Meres. I have heard this expe- 
dient debated with patience. This expedient 
has been well offered, and, I believe, mistaken 
by the gentleman that answered it. I must 
say, this is your question; your business 


1s relizion, and I have given as gond testi- 


mony of sincerity to the Protestant religion, 
these 20 venrs, as any man has; and | have 
been for this Bill of Exclusion, aud I-am of 
opinion, that something must be done for the 
people, to quiet their fears of Popery. But 
for the point of law mentioned ; if the law be 
such, that dominion must run with the name 
of king, that single rensun is to carrv the de- 
bate; but if they answer not to that, I am at 
aneud. But, sure, those words that can dis- 
inherit a king may make this expedient law, 
I would not rise now to speak, if I thought that 
this Bill of Exclusion would pass the lords and 
the king. My grounds are but conjectures. 
The last parliament, I did believe that the 
Bill would pass, with greasing the wheels, 
Our condition of England is thus; we do need 
one another; the king and the people had 
nced make use of parliaments to assist one 
another, to relieve us in the difficulties we are 
in. Ifthe duke be king, he will need a par- 
lament, and so will his people. In order to 
this, if there be any other expedient like this, 
though not the same, which no objection of 
law could destroy, rf any gentleman would pro- 
duce such a one, he would do the king and 
kingdom great service and advantage. In this 
necessity, we are like two great armies en- 
camped upon two hills; and neither dares re-— 
move, not for their valour, but their reason : 
he that has the last loaf stays the longest, and 
necessity compells the other to go off. At 
last, it must be one side or other, or England 
will have the worst of it. But if none will ven- 
ture, in point of law, to maintain the expe- 
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dient, I am answered. If any gentleman 
could alter that Bill of Exclusion, that it may 
not be just the same as it was the last parlia- 
ment, but have something of this expedicnt, I 
should like it; for this expedient is # Bill of 
Exclusion, and a strong one: if the duke were 
to chuse, he had rather have the first. Il am 
for that natl that will drive, to do our business; 
and if gentlemen have other thoughts, pray so 
contrive it, that we may have one Bull or the 
other. 

Mr. Harbord, All the expedients that I 
have yet heard have been hke a cucumber; 
dress it, and then throw it away. ‘This pro- 
position of the expedient is either honest, or 
not. Ifit be honest, and without design, then 
all the dispute betwixt the king and us is, 
Whether the duke shall have a title to the 
crown? and I hope the king will rather gra- 
tify the nation than his brother, who has at- 
tempted the ruin both of it and him. = Ifit be 
not honest, people about the king have done it 
to circumvent him, and will tind ways, froin 
day to day, to divert him from the advice of 
his people. Why was England so fond of Ca- 
lais, but to have some footsteps in France? 
And so the duke’s creatures are fund of this 
expedient, that the duke nay still have a title 
to the crown, though the government be placed 
in a regency; and then all those gentlemen 
who depend upon the duke, if he comes to the 
crown, will change their measures, und show 
you of what religion they are. 

Sir Fr. Winningtun. <As to the question, 
concerning the Bill of Excluding the duke; 
that that bill is lawful in conscience, no man 
will oppose, and after the great opposition it 
met with in the lords house, yet they agreed it 
lawful. So that we are not doe what wise 
men think unjust, and what jure divino is not 
unlawful, concurrentibus us gui concurrere de- 
bent. Some gentlemen have told vou, * That 
their countries have given them intimations to 
press this Bill of Exclusion :’ and Littleton has 
told you, ‘ ft is dangerous to take instructions 
from the country.’ But F say it is more so to 
take it from the court. Parliaments furmerly, 
upon any weighty affair, stayed, and sent their 
members down to consult their countries. 1 
am not subjected to what my country does 
propose. 1 have my trust to serve them here 
as wellas Iocan. It is alleged, § That consult- 
ing our country is like the states of Holland.’ 
Tamas much against a republic as he that 
fears it most, and I say, I know Littleton to be 
aman of that great reason, thatif he zo away 
satisfied with this day’s debate, he will do all 
he can to satisfy the king in the post he 1s in. 
But to keep close to the question: it being 
allowed by law, that there may be an excision 
of the duke from the government, the- next 
thing is to consider the expedient proposed of 
the reyency. The same authurity that makes 
a descent trum the crown may modify it, and 
this was argued, to show that the regency 
would signify nothing in taking away the dig- 


nity of aonarchy. Now the question ds, 
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Which is most practicable, the regency « 
the exclusion? We lawyers are aptest ts 
go on the strongest side, and to call ever: 
thing ‘ prerogative.’ But I will put you a ca 
that happened in king James's time ; a shen: 
had an exception in his commission, ‘ That te 
should not keep his county-court, but sbocid 
have all other powers of his oflice ;’ but th 
judges resolved, § ‘That when once be had re 
ceived his commission, and taken his oath, he 
was sberiff to all iutents and purposes, and 
could not be deprived of keeping the courtr- 
courts.’ Acts of parliament against common 
sense are void in themselves; tu make a mza 
king, and not suffer him to exercise kirgiv 
power, is a contradiction. Some clauses, 1 
acts of parliament, have been flattering clauses, 
to satisty the people, that they might not 
have the thing, This act of regency woud 
be nonsense, and it would be said .hereaite:, 
‘That the house of cummons were outwit 
ted.” If the duke be king IT owe bin av 
obedience, and if he be hing, and have nn 
power to govern, he is king and no king. Tins 
{ have urged the rather, to show that this of 
the Regency is no Expedicnt to save Rellzivn; 
it blears the eyes of the people only, and is no 
solid security. To say, * That the duke values 
his estate, and will not venture to come into 
England alter the Act has banished him, ter 
fear of forfeiting it,’ as he loves his estate, so 
he loves a crown too, very well; therefore you 
need no farther to arm yourselves in point 0! 
conscience (that being yielded un all hands) 
but in point of reason. In the last parliament 
I did see, by the arguments of the Papists and 
the ministers, that without this Bill our nua 
was irresistible. If the duke comes to te 
crown a Papist, he brings mera unperea 
along with hun, and that made me fond ot the 
Bill of Exclusion from the beginning. It bs 
law the duke never was king, no case of con- 
science lies upon us tn the matter. I shail 
only make this observation upon the king's 
Speech, wherein he says, ‘If it be practicatie 
to rid ourselves of the Popish party ;’ and ncxt, 
‘If means can be found that, m case ol 3 
Popish Successor, the gdministration of the 
government may remain in Protestant hands ; 
go that we see the king doubts himself, 204 
this, delivered by the king in great wisdom, 5 
clipped off into this Expedient of Regency. 
You see, now we are come to Expedients, 
which the ministers have had two parhaments 
to consider of, what they are come to, 2” 
the proposition of the danger of a Popish Suc 
cessor not at all lessencd. We have no © 
curity in law by this Expedient. You take 
away no authority trom the duke, should le 
be king. Therefore I hope the Bill of Exclu- 
sion wil pass, and that reason, and not great 
otices, will take men off fromm a nem, CoD. 
[ speak this as a dying man. 

Mr. Buolth, I have it in command from 
the county 1 have the honour to serve for 
(Cheshire), that they apprehend that no Expe 
dient to preserve Relizion, in case of & Popish 
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Successor, but makes the remedy worse than 
the disease, unless the Bill to exclude the duke 
from the Succession ; and I have, as yet, heard 
no reason given by any inan against it: but 
there is an aliquid dutet. If the duke be not 
set aside, I am sure the government will be. 
Therefore I move for the Bill. 

Sir Tho. Meres. What Bill soever we have, 
pray let us have the law on our sides, that, if 
the king should die, we may know whither to 
go. I think the king’s Speech is penned as it 
ought to be penned, and should the king speak 
positively to what laws he would have, we are 
an Irish parliament, and not an English. But 
the king’s words are tender words, and the 
thing lies fairly before you. If any thing of 
Expedient can be thought of to save Religion 
under a Popish Successor, not to destrey the 
monarchy; and if the next Expedient be not 
the best, pray refuse not the next to that. 

Mr. Vaughan. You have had an Expedient 
offered of a Regency; pray consider what this 
Regency is. , It is but the whole office of king, 
to place judges, constitute privy counsellors, 
call parliaments, make peace and war, &c. 
This they would take away, and reserve this 
empty name of king to the duke. Th:is is per- 
fectly to bring a war upon us, and for the duke 
to come in by conquest; and so farewell lav, 
church, and all! ‘The Regency must be sup- 

orted by war, as well as the Bill of Exclusion. 
i. 18th Eliz. the Crown could not be alienated 
but by king, lords, and commons, and then there 
was no successor nained to keep king James in 
awe; and for the same reason, no Successor 
was named in the Bill of Exclusion the last 

arliament. ‘Though we have been frighted 
by prorogations and dissolutions, it will not 
frizhten thein whose reasons go along with the 
Bill of Exclusion. I am for it because all men 
are for it, and have sent up the same parlia- 
ment again; but if you lead the people into 
uncertainties, by such an Expedient as this of 
the Regency, both court and country will then 
be of a mind to lay aside parliameuts, because 
they are become uscless. 

Sir Hen. Capel. By these conspiracies of 
the Papists, people’s cyes are now enligitened, 
aud, all the world over, they are an :ntormed 

eople. The Papists care not who is king, if 
he be a Papist. In the last parliament it was 
said, [by Hyde], ‘ There was a loyal party 
would stick to the duke, notwithstanding the 
Bill of Exclusion.” We see Fratuce has fallen 
upon the Protestant party there. The em- 
peror has mastered them in Hungary, and 
what has been done in Bohemia, they say, 
broke the Prince Elector’s heart. An universal 
design against the Protestant party—[ The rest 
of his Speech was mostly what he had said in 
the last parliament. | | 

Col. Legge. I would not have spuken for 
the duty [ owe my master, the duke of 
York, but for my duty to my country; and I 
own my obligation to the king for being the 
duke’s servant; and farther, lam a Protestant, 
and was never out of England; and for the 

Vor. IV, 
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king’s service my father bred me at sea. I 
know my own weakness in not having beea 
bred to the law; but by enquiry I find, that 
the doctrine of deposing kings, and disposing 
of their kingdoms, 1s the damnable doctrine of 
the Church of Rome. In the 24th of Edw. iii, 
the king, I find, demanded advice of parlia- 
ment in matters relating to the crown; the 
Answer of the whole parliament was, ‘ They 
could not advise any thing relating to the 
crown, nor of disinheriting him to whom they 
were sworn.’ The fundamental and commone 
law of England has inade the duke, as heir, to 
come to the crown, if the king have no sons, 
Hen. iv. came to the crown by parliament, 
but laid his claim to it by descent from Hen. ili. — 
and so it continued to Hen. vi. and then the 
parliament declared, that those acts were not 
binding, but unjust and iavalid, and so the 
right beir came in. Hen. vii, had power to 
dispose of the crown by his last will and testa- 
ment; and though Jane Grey baited her title 
by Religion, yet right touk place in the Suc- - 
cession; and since that, there has been an Act 
of Restitution in king James, as lawfully and 
justly the right and next heir to,the crown ; 
and to beseech the king to accept of their al- 
legiance to him and his posterity. I think our 
ancestors were sworn to king James and his pose 
terity, as well as we. It is a great happiness 
that the two lines of York and Lancaster are 
united, which has spent so much nobie and 
royal blood in the barons wars. We have had 
an attempt of turning the government into a 
republic; and who knows but that, if we put 
by the right of the duke to succeed, that may 
be attempted again; and the crown revenue 
being much upon the people’s gift, it may the 
more easily turn us into a republic. Iu the 
late times, when my father was in prison, an 
eminent person then in power, discoursing with 
him, said, ‘ I have obliged you, and when the 
king comes in (as I believe he will do, first or 
last) pray be my friend, and think of what T 
say; when the king’s party sball be again io 
the saddle, if once you divide amongst your- 
selves, farewel monarchy for ever! If bya 
law you keep out the duke, what must follow ? 
An Act of Association. I speak now for Eng- 
land and for my posterity, (I have seven chil- 
dren.) How will this look? The king's father 
was murdered, and you take his brother fro 
him. Sure this can take no effect with the 
king, and the lords, to make ita law. I wish 
the duke many happy days, but, from my 
heart, 1 wish the king more than the duke. 
The king is a healthy man, and the duke is 
not. What 1 have said is not as J am the 
duke’s servant, barely out of pique of honour, 
but that I would not do any thing to destroy 
my posterity. 

Col. Birch. This is the day of England’s 
distress, aud not only of England, but upon 
this day's resulve depends the good fate of the 
Protestant religion all the world over. Except 
we expect a miracle from Heaven, nothing else 
can save the Protestant religion. I think, J 

4Q = 
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said this many yenrs ago, ¢ That Popisli Matches 
would bring in Popery at Jast.’? But as to 
what is said to point of law, * That the law 


will be interpreted according to the strength | me. 


that maintains it;’? I doubt not but if you do 
your endeavours, this great matter in debate 
miuy be settled; but if we have nothing jeft 
but pravers and tears tu help us, we are ina 
miserable condition. All government begins 
either by conquest or compact; but it is in- 
terest that must defend this Bill of Exclusion, 
and not an army. We arethe army. I have 
‘a family ‘as well as others; and as for setting 
wp idolatry, rather than my children should 
breathe in such an air, I had rather they were 
buried. All the mischiefs in the world that 
may ensue upon this Bill of Exclusion have 
been ingenuonsly offered you by Lecge; but 
$f you quit this bill, pray sit down and take up 
a Popish Successor, and renounce the Protes- 
tant religion, I would break this popish in- 
terest, and it will be our interest to maintain 
this bill. If once this bill pass, and, as in 
gueen Eliz.’s time, Protestants are put into 
places of trust, you may be sure of the good 
eflects of your bill, Where 10 were ot the 
mind for this Bill a twelve-month ago, there 
are an 100 now that will bleed for it. In plain 
English, let us show the world that the Pro- 
testant religion is dear to us, and that we have 
the law on our sides to maintain it. 

Sir Tho. Littleton. Iwas mistaken by some 
gentlemen, therefore I desire to be rectitied. I 
. shall be very short, and tender of you, having 

sat long. It is objected * the uncertaimty this 
Expedient will lic under, if the duke havea 
son ;’ which is thus answered; ‘ That then the 
princesses respectively shall succeed in the re- 
gency ;’ which obviates an incurable absurdity 
an the former Bill of Exclusion, For if the 
duke have a son, the lady cannot descend 
from the throne. This Bill of Exclusion is so 
weak a thing, that it will require all the props 
imaginable to support it; and a train Bho 
sequences will follow. What you have been 
told of Scotland is worthy your consideration : 
-$f Scotland is not consenting, I know not how 
you will obviate that; 1 fear it may unite the 
Papists of England and France. 

Mr. Boscazcen. 
of the weakness of the Expedient by his own 
argument. | For by so much the easier it is fur 
the princess to descend trom the Regency, so 
much the less is vur security. And as for the 
objection of Scotland, the same interest which 


Littleton may be convinced | 


{all that execute the Militia; and if that bes 
' true proposition, why must it be destroyed by 


this Expedient now? The thing lies loose to 

Methinks, this Expedient of the Regency 
seems to me as if aman that sat by the fire 

‘and burnt his shins, instead of removing hin- 
self farther off, should send for a inason to re- 
move the chimney back farther from bim. | 
have heard, that, if a nian make a freehold 
lease to commence from the date thereof, it 
is void, It would be far more ingenuous for 
gentlemen to say, ‘ That if you do pass the Bil 
of Exclusion, they will not be bound by it, but 

| will have the duke to succeed ;’ and then I wish 
they would tell us what will save the Protes- 
tant religion. If the duke do come in, will 
gentlemen chuse cither to turn Papists, or to 
be burnt or hanged? If this proposition 
would keep out popery, I would accept of it. 
I have no disrespect to the duke; but if I am 
to leap over a river, I had better have no stai 
than a broken one; and this Expedient is no 
security. If it must be in the power of the 
council and the regent to dispose of the public 
treasury, to make war and peace, pray where 
is the government? Where is the monarchy? 
Either they will be faithful and keep this law of 
regency, and the duke shall be king but by 
name, and so take away the soul of the go- 
eC nevi they will let the duke in to govera 
as king. 

The debate thus ended, and this Vote pass 
ed, viz. ‘* The house having taken into so- 
lemn debate and consideration, the means for 
the Security of the Protestant Religion, sod 
for Safety of the King’s Person, doth resolve, 
That a Bill be brought in to exclude James 
duke of York from inheriting the Impenal 
crowns of England and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions and territories thereunto belonging ; and 
that a committee be appointed to draw up the 
said Bill.” 

A gentleman moved, ‘ That this Bill might 
also exclude all other Popish Successors.’ To 
which ae 

Mr. Humpden answered, He believed the 
gentleman made the motion with a guod in- 
tent; but this is a Bill for the purpose only of 
the duke’s Exclusion, and that for all other 
Puopish Successors may be done in another Bill 
hereafter; for the way to lose a Bill is to clog 
it with too many things. 

Debate on the Lords refusing to proceed upor 
Fitzharris's Impeachment.] March 2. p. @. 
The commons were informed, * That the lords 


passes the Bill ot Exclusion here, will do it in | had refused to proceed upon the impeachment 
Scotland; and for Ireland there is no need of | of the commons against Edw. Fitzharris; and 


ut. By the proposition of the Expedient, all 
commissions for sea, land, and the church must 
go from the regent in the duke’s name; and if 
all dispatches, &c. must go under his name, 


‘had directed, That he should be proceeded 


| against at the common law.” * 


*« The Commons’ Impeachment agaist 


there will be still no security, for the oaths of | Fitzharris was rejected by the lords upon & 


allegiance and supremacy must be taken to the 
duke; and if that be not a true proposition, 
* That we are not to take up arms against the 
king, nor those commissioned by him,’ I know 


not why it was by law obliged to be taken by. 


pretence with which the lord Nottingham fure 
nished them. It was this: Edw. iu. had got sone 
commoners, the six murderers of Edward 1. 
to be condemned by the lords, of which when 
the commons complained, an Order was wacc, 
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Sir Win. Jones. Ina matter so very plain! the courts below, only the attorney-general | 


and conspicuous, asthe refusal of this Impeach- : told the lords, that the king gave him direc- 


ment by the lords, [ am unwilling to make un- 
necessary doubts. If indeed an inferior court 
had proceeded to Judgment in this matter of 
Fitzharris, then it might have been pleaded in 
bar against the Impeachment of the commons. 
There was an indictment against the lords in 
the Tower, in the King’s-bench, found upon 
record, and yet that was no impeditnent to 
their trial by the impeachment of the com- 
mons ; but in this case of Fitzharris, here is no 
indictment or prosecution begun in any inferior 
court of law. We have a precedent fresh in 
memory of the Impeachment ef a commoner 
at the lords bar, if the lurds doubt that, which 
was of my lord chief justice Scroggs; so that 
we need not spend our time to search for pre- 
cedents to maintain our right at a conference 
with the lurds. Perhaps the Lords Journals 
are not yet made up into form; but some 
members have taken notes out of their minutes, 
and find that the lords have dismissed the Im- 
peachment against Fitzharris, and left tim to 
trial at common law, and have ordered it so by 
the lords spiritual as well as temporal ; and in 
this case they have determined a great point, 
‘ That the lords spiritual have power to judge 
ia an Impeachment of capital matters,’ which 
we never own, norever shall, and here we are 
denied justice by those who have no right to 
vote it. In this the lords have done a double 
act of injustice. Seeing then that the lords 
have taken upon them to throw out this Im- 
peachment, let as assert and declare our right 
of impeaching in capital causcs, and that the 
lords have denied us justice in refusing the Im- 
aaah against Fitzharris ; and then, after 

ving asserted our privilege, let us draw up 
our Reasons to maintain it, and make it part 
of our conference to show the lords, how un- 
reasonable the lords actions have been iv their 
Procecdings. 

Sir Fr. Winnington. If this refusal of the 
lerds was an ordinary Impeachment of Monu- 
polies, or the like, I should not press you in 
the matter ; but this is not an ordinary consi- 
deration, but that which relates to our Religion 
and Property; and how the bishops come in 
to stifle this Impeachment, let God and the 
world judge ! I would know if there be an im- 
peachment against a man from the commons, 
and no indictment upon record against him in 


‘ That no such thing should be done for the 
future.’ Now, that related only to proceedings 
at the king’s suit; but it could not be meant, 
that an Impeachment from the commons did 
not lie against a commoner. Judges, secrcta- 
ries of state, and the lord keeper, were often 
commoners. So if this was good law, here was 
a certain method offered to the court, to be 
troubled no more with Impeachments, by em- 
ploying only commoners. In’ short, the peers 
saw the design of this Impeachment, and were 
resolved not to receive &, and so made use of 
thie-.colour to rejectit.” Burnet. 


| 
; 


tions to prosecute Fitzharris, and there is no 
Record against lim, Ifthe lords vote, ‘ That 
the commons shall not impeach this man,’ 
they may as well vote, That we shall not be 
Protestants. But yet we will be Protestants. 
I take this to be a new Plot against the Pro- 
testant Religion, and we impeach this man, 
and the lords fairly say, § We will not hear it.’ 
If this be the case, I desire you will come te 
some vote, You are willing to discover this 
Plot if you could. If the attorney-general had 
prepared the prosecution os Fitzharris, and, as 
Jones said, if the inferior courts had procecded 
to judgment against him, then that judgment is 
pleaded in bar against an Impeachment. But 
if our time be short to be here (as I belteve it 
is) pray do nut delay discharging your part ia 
this matter. If the house he satisfied in it, 
pray make a vote, to assert your own right. 
little while age, we knew, that the Judges of 
the King’s-bench discharged the Grand Jury, 
whilst the indictment against the duke of York? 
for a Popish Recusant, was depending : this 
proceeding of the lords, in rejecting the Im- 
peachment of Fitzharris, seeuts as if the house 
of lords intended to jusuty that proceeding 
of the Judges by their own, It isa just re- 
flection of weakness to doubt in a_ plain 
matter. If uo gentleman doubts of our right 
of impeaching, pray vote it so. 

Sir Rob. Howard, I am glad we are of 
from one great thing, viz. the Exclusion of the 
duke. I cannot believe but that, tn this matter 
of rejecting the Impeachment of Fitzharris, 
the lords have cause for what they do. In this 
matter, precedents you need not search ; you 
have instances of very late date: but this of 
Vitzharris scems to me to be a more dangerous 
breath than usual, a breath fit to be stifled. 
There is something in this more than ordinary, 
If this be a sacred respect in the lords to the 
common trials of England by juries in the 
inferior courts, it is strange that, in the case of 
Skinner, the Jords should contend with the 
commons about the trial of it, thongh an ori- 
ginal cause. This refusal of the lords seems to 
ine to be no great value of the law of England, 
but a value of Fitzharris to keep him trom us. 
When I have seen, in all the speeches to-day 
telating to the Duke's Exclusion, that the duke 
goes not single, but all along associated with 
Popery—I have beard such excellent discourses 
to-day ofthat matter, that I ain loth to mingle 
my weakness with them; but these are such 
counsels from the lords, that I believe here- 
after the king will have no cause to thank the 
lords, or those that were the originals, for ine 
volving him in the fatality of them. They will 
make the traiterous Libel of Fitzharris the copy 
of their counsels. Dangerfield was a man 
reputed most infamous, yet if he would discover 


what he knew of that shan Presbyterian Plot, 


nothing of mercy was too big for him; but 
Fitzharris, a man of no infamy, must be hurried 
away from Newgate to the Tower, when be 


A : 
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was disposed to confess the whole Plot to those 
entlemen who examined him. Are you so 
fist. that there is no mercy left for the Pro- 
testant Religion? If the terror of his condition 
incline him to discover all, must he now be 
taken out of our hands? We hear of other 
things too; that the French ambassador hada 
hand in the contrivance of this Plot with him, 
and can that be enquired into by a common 
jury, who are to concern themselves in no more, 
than whether Fitzharris be guilty, or not 
guilty ? I must contess, that with the carriage 
of this, I have enlarged my suspicion, and I 
must always expect unusual ways. We see 
that the worst of mankind has becn pardoned, 
with all bis villainies about bim, upon an inge- 
nuous confession ; but what provocation has 
there been from Fitzharris, to be thus hurried 
away to trial at common-law in a disposition 
to confess all, and so be out of the reach of 
pardon, should that disposition continue upon 
him ? But I am persuaded something depends 
upon this man, as well as upon the Bill we 
ordered to-day. When I saw the temper of 
the house, when Jenkins refused your Message 
(p. 1314) (and there was something in that too) 
that the house would make no breach upon it, 
and passed it over with great temper, that now 
we must lay down all prosecution of the Plot, 
and that the Protestant Religion shall have no 
mercy! Fitzharris may merit by his confession, 
where he may reasonably hope for the same 
intercession for his pardon, that much blacker 
offenders have obtained ; but if his breath be 
stopped, I am sorry the people should have oc- 
casion to say, ‘If it were not for the lords, 
the Protestant Religion might have been saved.’ 
Therefore I move, that, in the wording of your 
Vote, you will not only say, ‘ That the lords 
rejection of this Impeachment isnot only asub- 
verting the constitution of parliament, but ‘ of 
the Protestant Religion’ also ; and I hope you 
will do this with the same calmness of mind that 
every man does wish that loves his religion, 
Serj. Maynard. This damnable Popish 
Plot is still, on foot in England, and [ am sure 
in Ireland too; and what arts and crafts have 
been used to hide this Plot! It began with 
the murder of a magistrate (Godfrey,) then with 
erjury and false Subornation, and this of 
Fitcherris is a second part of that. We sent 
up an Impeachment to the lords against Fitz- 
harris, and told the lords, § That, in due time, 
we would bring up Articles against him,’ and 
the lords retuse to try him. In etfect, they 
make us no parliament. If we are the prose- 
cutors, and they will not hear our accusation, 
their own lives, as well as ours, are concerned. 
This is a strange way of proceeding ; the same 
day we inpeach Fitzharris, they vote we shall 
not prosecute him: now, when allis at stake, 
we must not prosecute. If this beso, Holland 
must submit, and let the French run over all. 
This is a strange breach of privilege of parlia- 
ment, and tends to the danger of the king’s 
erson, and the destruction of the Protestant 
eligion, and [ hope you will vote it so, 


Sir Tho. Player. 1 shall make you a mo- 
tion, but first 1 shall say we have had a con- 
siderable discovery of the former Plot. I call 
it the old plot, but this of Fitzharris has been 
new upon us. This is still a confirmation of 
the intention of murdering the king, the duke 
consenting to destroy his own brother and our 
king. I have often heard it whispered, that 
the design of Madame’s voyage to Dover was 
to promote the Popish Religion, hut it is plain 
that Godfrey was murdered by the Papists, 
and that the army mustered on Black-heath 
was raised with mtentions to destroy the pro- 
testants in Holland, and to awe the city of 
London. When Fitzharris gave intimation, 
that he would discover what he knew of this 
Plot, and that two or three hon. members of 
this house had examined him, this man was 
fetched the next day to Whitehail, and from 
thence hurried away to the Tower, and so we 
were deprived of all farther hopes of discovery 
from him. We now revive the information 
from an Impeachment, and now this man must 
not be brought hither to be tried: he must 
be tryed in an inferior court, that bis mouth 
inay be stopped, and put out of capacity to 
discover. This being tl:e case, I move, ‘ That 
if any judges, justices of the peace, juries, &c. 
shall proceed upon the Trial of this man, that 
you will vote them guilty of his murder, and 
hoes of the rights of the commons of Eng- 
and.” 

Resolutions in the Case of Fitzharris.] The 
house then resolved, 1. “ That it is the un- 
doubted right of the commons, in parliament 
assembled, tu iinpeach, before the lords in par- 
lament, any peer or commoner for treason, oF 
any other crime or misdemeanor ; and that 
the refusal of the lords to proceed in parlia- 
ment upon such Impeachment is a denial of 
justice, and a violation of the constitution of 
parliaments. 2. That, in the case of Edw. 
Fitzharris, who, by the commons, has beea 
impeached for High-Treason, before the lords, 
with a declarations, ‘That in convenient time 
they would bring up the Articles against him; 
for the lords to resolve, ¢ That the said Edw. 
Fitzharris should be proceeded with according 
to the course of common-law,’ and not by way 
of Impeachment in parliament, at this ume, Is 
a denial of justice, and a violation of the cone 
stitution of parlaments, and an obstruction ¢0 
the farther discovery of the Popish Plot, and 
of great danger to his majesty’s Person, 49 
the Protestant Religion. 3. That for any m- 
ferior court to proceed against Edw. Fitzharris, 
or any other person lying under an Impeach 
ment in parliament for the same crimes tor 
which he or they stand impeached, 16 an high 
breach of the privilese of parliament.” 

Protest relative to Fitzharris’s Inpeachment ‘J 
On the question being put in the house of lords, 
Whether Edw. Fitzharris shall be proceeded 
with according to the course of the Common 
Law, and not by way of Impeachment in pa 
liament at this time? It was resolved in 0 
affirmative. Before the putting of the abovér 
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said question, leave was asked for entering Pro- 
testations; which was granted. 

‘© Dissentient; Because that in all ages it 
hath been an undoubted right of the commons 
to impeach belore the lords any subject for 
treasons, or any crime whatsoever; and the 
reason is, because great offences, that influence 
the covernment, are must effectually determin- 
ed in parliament. We cannot reject the Im- 
peachinent of the commons, because that suit 
or complaint can be determined no where else ; 
. for if the party impeached should be indicted 
in the King’s-bench, or in any other court, for 
the same offence, vet it 1s not the same suit ; 
for an Impeachment is at the suit of the peo- 
ple, and they have an interest in it; but an 
Indictment is at the suit of the king: for one 
aud the same offence may entitle several per- 
sons to several suits; as, if a murder be com- 
mitted, the king may indict at his suit; or the 
heir, or the wite of the party murdered, may 
bring an Appeal, and the king cannot release 
that appeal, nor his Indictment prevent the 
proceedings in the appeal, because the appeal 
is the suit of the party, and he hath an interest 
in it.—It 1s, as we conceive, an absolute denial 
of justice, in regard (as itis saul before) the 
- game suit can be tried no where clse: the 
house of peers, as to [impeachments, proceed 
by virtue of the judicial power, and ‘not by 
their legislative ; and as to that act, as a court 
of record, and can deny suitors (especially the 
commons of England) that bring legal com- 
plaints before them, no more than the justices 
of Westminster-Hall, or other courts, can 
deny any suit or criminal causc that is regularly 
commenced before them. Our law saith, in 
the person of the king, ¢ Nulli negabimus jus- 
titiam,’ We will deny justice to no single per- 
sou ;’ yet here, as we apprehend, justice is de- 
nied to the whole body of the people. And 
this may be interpreted an exercising of an 
arbitrary power, and will, we fear, have influ- 
ence upon the constitution of the English go- 
vernment, and be an encouragement to all in- 
ferior courts to exercise tho same arbitrary 
power, by denying the presentments of grand 
juries, &c. fur which at this tine the chief 
justice stands impeached in the house of peers. 
This proceeding nay misrepresent the house of 
peers to the king and people, especially at this 
time, and the more in the particular case of 
Edw. Fitzharris, who is publickly known to be 
concerned in vile and horrid treasons against 
his majesty, and a great conspirator in the Po- 
pish Plot to murder the king, and destroy and 
subvert the Protestant Religion. (Signed,) 
Kent, Shaitsbury, Macclesfield, Herbert, Sun- 
derland, Essex, Crewe, Bedford, Stanford, 
~ Westmorland, Salisbury, P. Wharton, Mor- 
daunt, Grey, Paget, Cornwallis, Huntingdon, 
Clare, Monmouth, J. Lovelace.” 

Debute on the first Reading of the Bill of 
Exclusion.) March 28. ‘The Bull for exclud- 
ing the duke of York, &c. was read the first 
time. 


Sir Leoline Jenkins. This Bill before you is 


very extraordinary. Thcre was never the like 
before in parliament. No biil-was ever of- 
fered in parliament so much against the jus- 
tice of the nation. Here is a great prince con- 
demned before he is heard. Next, it is ex post 
Jacto very extraordinary, and against the jus- 
tice of the nation ; and not only so, but against 
the wisdom of the nation too; for it will in- 
troduce a change in the government. If the 
duke should try to cut this law with his sword, 
and he should overcome, the same power that 
can set aside this law will set side all laws 
both of our Religion and Property; the power 
will be in the hands of a conqueror, and he 
will certainly change the government. This is 
against the religion of the nauon. We ought 
to pay obedience to our governors, whether 
good or bad, be they ever so faulty or crimi- 
nal. Heathen princes were obeyed by Chrise 
tians ta licitis et honestis. And we are ‘ net 
to do evil that good may come of it,’ or for . 
any prospect of good. One word more: this 
Bill 18 against the oaths of the nation, the 
oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. We are 
bound by those oaths, in the eye of the law,. 
to the duke, and I am consequentially sworn. 
to hin. Every oath is to be taken in the 
sense of the lawgiver; and if this bill pass into 
a law, who can dispense with me from that 
oath to the king? Possibly I am too tedious, 
and not willingly heard. This Bill is against 
our Religion, against the government and wis- 
dom of the nation; and I hope you will throw 
it out. [Jenkins’s argument being the same 
with that of the last parliament, which was 
then fully answered, passed off without no- 
tice. 

Mr. Bennet. Jenkins has moved to throw 
out this bill, and that he might be heard pati- 
ently. Nobody, it seems, seconds him ; there- 
fore pray let him go on, and second himself. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a second 
time next day, in a full house. 

Sir Wn, Jones. As to the Votes you passed 
on ‘Saturday, upon occasion of the lords re- 
jecting your Impeachment against Fitzharris, 
because there has been discourse of them in 
the town, and I believe will be, in time, in the 
nation, though what has been done will be 
made good, let us vive all men satisfaction that 
we are in the right. Amongst our other mis- 
fortunes, in this place we are far from Records 
and Books, and so it will not be easy to pre- 
pare ourselves to argue this. But according to 
the litde 1 have looked into this matter, I find 
that it is the undeniable right of the commons 
to bring Impeachments in parliament not only 
against lords but commoners; und Magna 
Charta says not only that Subjects shall be 
tried * per judicium parium suorum,’ but ‘ per 
legem terre.’ And ‘Trial in Parliament is lex 
terre. I have heard of a Record of 4. Ed. iit 
where when a lord, the earl of March— 

The Black-Rod knocked at the door, and 
gave notice that the king commanded the at- 
tendance of the house immediately in the 
house of lords. 
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The Parliament suddenly dissolved.} The 
house went up accordingly; where bis majesty 
yaade a short Speech to this etiect : 

“ My lords and gentlemen; That all the 
world may see to what a point we are come, 
that we are not like to have a good end, when 
the divisions at the beginning are such: there- 
fore, my Lord Chancellor, do as 1 bave com- 
manded you.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor said ; “ My lords 
and gentlemen; His majesty has commanded 
me to say, That it is his royal pleasure and 
will, that this parliament be dissolved: and 
this parliament 1s dissolved®.” 


* « By the steps which the commons had al- 
ready made, the king saw what might be ex- 
pected from them ; so, very Suddenly, and not 
very decently, he came to the house of lords, 
the crown being carried between his feet in a 
sedan: and he put on his robes in haste, with- 
out any previous notice, and called up the 
commons, and dissolved the parliament; and 


went with such haste to Windsor, that it looked. 


as if he was alraid of the crowds that this 
meeting had brought to Oxford.” Burnet. 

' Ferguson asserts ‘ That the Conspirators 
(meaning the Court) having received intelli- 
gence that Fitzharris's wife and maid were 
come to Oxford, in order to discover what they 


knew, resolved to put a stop to the career of 


the commons early on Monday morning by a 
dissolution; which was resolved on late the 
night before, io the cabinet-council at Chirist- 
Church.” Growth of Popery, part it. p. 194. 
And Mr. North gives the following detail 
both of the cause and manner of this extraor- 
dinary event: “ The commons cornplained, 
that the Convocation-House was too strait for 
them to sit and transact in; and, at their de- 
sire, orders were given for the immediate fit- 
ting up the Theatre for their use. The king 
concerned himself much about the disposition 
Of it, viewed the design, gave his judgment, 
and came in person among the workmen; and 
rticularly, on Saturday, March 26, 1681, I 
lad the honour of secing him there, and ob- 
served his taking notice of every thing. On 
Sunday next his maj. was pleased, especially to- 
wards the evening, to entertain himself and his 
court with discourse of the wonderful accom- 
modations the house of commons would tind in 
that place; and by Ins observations and de- 
scriptions showed how it was to be. All this 
while the spies and eves-droppers could tind 
no symptom of a dissolution, but rather of the 
contrary, that the parlament was likely tq 
snake a long session uf it. The next morning, 
which was Monday, the king came to the house 
ot lords, as he was wont, in a chair, and ano- 
ther chair followed with the curtains drawn ; 
but instead of a lord, as was thought to be in 
it, there were only the king's robes. ‘Thus they 
went and sat duwn in a withdrawing room. 


a 


When the rohe-chair was opened, @ gross mis 


take appeared, forthe garter robes were put 
up instead of the rebes of state ! 50 the chair 


SUMMARY OF THE REMAINING Pant oP 
Kinc Cuarces [1.’s Keion.] ‘This was the 
last Parliament called by Charles LI. ; though 
ina Declaration which he published, on the 
8th of April, for satisfying his people, after 
reckoning np all the hard things that had Leen 
done jn the three jast parliaments, and setting 
forth their undutitul behaviour to himself in 
many instances, in conclusion, hie assured them 
‘© That nothing should ever alter his a.ection to 
the Protestant religion as established by law, nor 
his love to parliaments: for he would suill have 
frequent partiaments *.”—Sir Francis Pember- 
ton having succeeded Scroggs as Chiet Justice, 
Fitzharris’s Trial came on in Easter term. 
His Impeachment in parliaineut was over-ruled, 
the lords having thrown it out, and the proof 
was so full, that he was condemaed. Upon 
this, seeing there was no hope, he cliarged jurd 
Howard with being the author of the Libel, 
who was immediately sent to the Tower, and 
lay there ull Michaelmas term, and then was 
discharged by the Habeas Corpus act; Fite 
harris’s wife and maid, who were the two wit 
nesses against him, heing se evidently fursworn, 
that the atlorney-general withdrew the bill, 
-Fitzharris was executed, and soon after College, 
@ joiner, charged, by Dugdale, Turberrille, 
and others, with being concerned in a Protes- 
tant Plot to kill the king at Oxford, The 
grand jury at London refused to fiud the bill. 
Upon which he was carried to Oxford, and 
there was tried, condemned, and executed, 
denying to the last all that was sworn agains 
him. In like manner, the earl of Shaftesbury, 
upon the evidence of the Irish witnesses, being 
sent to the Tower, the grand jury, to the great 
chagrin of the court, rejected the bill. A few 
days after, Turberville, being seized with the 
small pox, persisted in his last moments Ia 
avowing the truth of all that he bad sworn 
both against lord Shaftshury and lord Stafford; 
so that the last words of dying men being op 
posed to the last words of those that suffered, 
must leave the impartial ever in the dark.—In 
Scotland, in 1682, the earl of Argyle, for refus- 
ing to take the Tests there enacted, without 
his own explanation, which he did not scruple 
unguardedly to avow, was immediately com- 
mitted to Edinburgh castle, tried, and com 
demned, and had he not made his escape, 
would probably have suffered. The duke 
York was now permitted to return to court, 
aud secmed to have overcome all difficulties 
And to reinove all fears of future parliaments, 
the cities and boroughs of England were pre 
CARES EIA SANG ee ERI Daly 


must yo back with au ofiicer to bring the right. 
A lord happened to be in the room, who, upoo 
this discovery, was stepping out (as they 
thought) to give the alarin: upon which, those 
with the king prevailed to continue his lordslup 
in the room till the chair returned, and mat 
ters were fixed, and then he bad lis liberty. 
Examen. p. 104, 105. ’ 
* For an Answer to this Declaration, wht 
teu by sir Wun. Jones, see Appendix No. d}. 
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vailed on to surrender their charters, and take ; 
new ones, modeled as the court thought fit. 
The earl ‘of Sunderland, who bad been dis- 
graced after the Exclusion Parliament, was re- 
stored, and lord Conway was made thie other 
secretary ®, And on the death of lord Not-. 
tingham, the seals were given to lord chief 
justice North, who was created lord Guilford. 
The city of London refusing to surtender its 
charter, Jjudginent was given against it in the 
King’s Bench.—The year 1683 will long be 
remembered four the fatal catastrophe of lord 
Russel and Algernon Sidney. That a rising 
was intended, and that lord Russel was present 
when it was discoursed of, cannot be denied ; 
bat that he was guilty of the treason alleged, 
of conspiring the king’s death, or could have 
been condemned -but by a packed jury and 
corrupt judges, is equally undeniable. In fact, 
the Bill of Exclusion was his death warrant. 
He was beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
July. And the earl of Essex, for the same 
conspiracy, being sent to the Tower, was 
fuund in his room with his throat cut the very 
morning of his friend’s trial. Col. Sidney was 
tried next, and upoo the single evidence of 
- lord Howard, added to an unfinished manu- 
script of his own writing, found in his closet, he 
also, by an unhcard-of stretch of law, was con- 
demned and-executed. Need it he added, that 
he was one of the first that had moved for the 
Exclusion? Soon after this, the duke of Mon- 
mouth (who had made his escape) upon his con- 
fession was pardoned, but upon his recanta- 
tion was again diseraced. Mr. Hampden, on 
lord Howard’s evidence, was fined in the sum 
of 40,000/. (Feb. G.) and Holloway, by the 
hopes of a pardon being induced to con- 
fess, and sir Tho. Armstrong, being seized in 
Holland (though the time of his coming in was 
not elapsed) were both executed. The earl of 
Danby and the popish lords were bailed, and 
Oates being prosecuted at the duke’s suit for 
Scandalum Magnatum was fined 100,000/. 
To conclude, on Feb. 6, 1684-5, king Charles 
died, confirming on his death bed that attach- 
ment to popery of which he was suspected 
during his life. 
—— EE 


JAMES IT. 


James II. proclaimed.] Immediately after 
the death of Charles II. such of the lords of the 
privy-council, together with such other of the 
lords spiritual and temporal as were in town, 
assembled together, to the number of above 
forty ; and without hesitation signed an Instru- 
ment for proclaiming the duke of York and 
Albany king, by the name of James II. In 


* In the Appendix to the present volume, 
No. XVI. will be found a valuable Paper en- 
titled “ The Earl of Anglesey’s State of the 
Government and Kingdom, prepared and ia- 
tended for his majesty, King Charles ii. in the 
year 16832.”_ - a oe 
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which were these words ; “* We, the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, assisted with those of bis 
late majesty’s privy-council, with numbers of 
other principal gentlemen of quality, with the 
lord-mayor, aldermen and citizens of London, 
do row, hereby, with one full voice and con- 
sent of tongue and heart, publish and proclaim, 
That the high and mighty prince James ii. is 
now, by the death of our late sovereign of 
happy memory, become our lawful, lineal, and 
rightful licge lord, &c. To whom we do acknow- 
ledge all faith and constant ubedience, with all 
hearty and humble affection ; beseeching God, 
‘ by whom kings do reign,’ to bless the roval 
king James 11. with a long and happy reign 
over us,” 

The King’s first Speech in stun The 
same day, the new king made the following 
Speech to bis privy-council, at whose request 
it was made public. 

“‘ My lords ; Before I enter upon any other 
business, I think fit to say something to you, 
Since it hath pleased Almighty God to place me 
in this station, and I am now to succeed so good 
and gracious a king, as well as so kinda brother, 
I think it fit to declare to you, that I will endea- 
vour to follow bis example, and most especially 
in that of his great clemency and tenderness 
to his people. I have been reported to be a 
man for arbitrary power, but that is not the 
only story that has been made of me; and I 
shall make it my endeavour to preserve this 
government hoth in Church and State, as it is 
now by law established. I know the principles 
of the Church of England are for Monarchy, 
and the members of it have shewed themselves 
good and loyal subjects; therefore I shall 
always take care to defend and support it. I 
know too, that the laws of England are sufti- 
cient to make the king as great a munarch as I 
can wish ; and as I shall never depart from » 
the just right and prerogative of the crown, so 
I shail never invade any man’s property. I have 
often heretofore ventured my life in defence of 
the nation, aud I shall still go as far as any 
man in preserving it in all its just nights and 
liberties.” 

He likewise sect forth a Proclamation sig- 
nifying, “ That all persons, who at the decease 
of the late King, were lawfully possessed of any 
ofice, whether civil or military, within the 
realms of England and Ireland, or any other of 
his dominions thereunto belonging, particularly 
all presidents, lieutenants, vice-presidents, jus 
tices of the peace, sheriffs, &c. should be con- 
tinued in the said places and offices, as for- 
merly they held and enjoyed the same, until 
the king’s pleasure shall be further known, 
That all persous then in offices, of whatsoever 
degree or condition, shall not fail, every one 
according to his place, office, or charge, to pro- 
ceed in the performance and execution of all 
duties thereunto belonging, as formerly apper- 
tained to them while the late king was living ; 
and that all the king’s subjects should be aid- 
ing and assisting to the command of the said 
oficers and ministers in the performance of 
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their respective offices and places, upon pain 
of the king's displeasure. Lastly, ‘That all or- 
ders and directions made or given by the lords 
of the privy-council of the late king in tis lite- 
time, should be obeyed and performed by all 
and every person, as it should or had been 
obeyed in the life of the late king.” 

After which, the late king was no sooncr 
buried, but his royal brother acquainted the 
world, that he died a Roman-Catholic, and 
publicly appeared at mass himself. He, like- 
wise, by another Proclamation, declared, 
‘© That he had thought fit to calla parliament 
speedily to be assembled, in which he made no 
doubt but care would be taken for settling a 
sufficient Revenuc upon the crown, for the 
support of the government; the necessities of 
which, in the mean time, required that the 
Customs and Subsidies, and other Duties upon 
Merchandizes, should be continued to be col- 
lected, asin the time of his dearest brother 
lately deceased.” 


Tue First anpb ONLY PARLIAMENT HELD 
In THE Reron oF James II. 


List of the House of Commons.) May 19, 


1685. This day the Parliament met. 


The 


following is a List of the Members of the 


House of Commons: 


A List or Kixc James’s PARLIAMENT, 
SUMMONED To MEET May 19, 1689; 


AND DISSOLVED BY 


JuLy 2, 1686. 


Abington, 
Sir John Stonehouse. 
Agmondesham, 
‘Sir William Drake, 
William Cheyne. 
St, Albans, 
George Churchill, 
Thomas Dockwray. 
Aldborough, (Suffolk) 
John Bence, 
Henry Redingfield, 
Aldborouch, ( Yorkshire) 
Sir Michael Wentworth. 
Sir Roger Strickland. 
Allerton, North, 
Sir David Fowlis, 
Sir Henry Marwood. 
Andozer, 
Sir Join Collins, 
Robert Phillips. 
Anglesea, 
Vise. Bulkley. 
Appleby, 
‘Sackvil Tufton, 
Philip Musgrave. 
Arundel, 
William Garroway, 
Wm. Westbroke. 
Ashburton, 
Faward Yard, 
William Stawel. 
Aulsbury, 
Sir William Egerton, 
Richard Anderson. 
Bamoury, 
_ Sir Dudley North. 
‘. Barnstaple, 


Sir A. Chichester, 
John Basset. 
Bath City, 
Sir William Basset, 
Vise. Fitzharding. 
Beaumaris, 


. Henry Bulkley. 


Bedfordshire, 

Sir Villiers Charnock, 

William Boteler. 
Redford Toren, 

Thomas Christie, 

Sir Anthony Chester. 
Bedwin, 

Lemuel Kingdon, 

Thomas Lowder. 
Berkshire, 

Sir Humphry Forster, 

Richard Southbey. 
Berwick 

Philip Bickerstaffe, 

Ralph Widdrington. 
Beverly, 

Michael Wharton, 

Sir Ralph Wharton. 
Bewley, 

Sir Chas. Lyttleton, 
Bishops Castle, 

Edmund Warring, 

Francis Charlton. 
Bletchinglu, ° 

Ambrose Brown, 

SirMarmadukeGresham. 
Balnin, 

Nicholas Glynn, 

Hender. Roberts. 
Boralstcx, 
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Sir John Maynard, 

Sir Ben}. Bathurst. 
Poroughbiidees, 

Sir Thomas Mcleverer, 

Sir Heury Goodrick. 
Rossinu, 

John Cotton, 

John Mountsteven. 
Boston, 

Lord Willoughby, 

Peregrine Bertie. 
Brackley, 

Sir Richard Wenman, 

James Griffin. 
Bramber, 

Sir Thomas Bludworth, 

Wm. Bridgman. 
Brecon County, 

M. of Worcester, waved 

Edw. Jones. 
Brecon Town, 

M. of Worcester,’ waved 

John Jeffreys. 
Bridzwater, 

Sir Haswell Tynt, 

Sir Francis Warre. 
Bridport, 

Hugh Hodges, 

Thomas Chafe. 
Bristol, 

Sir Richard Crump, 

Sir John Churchill. 
Bridgenorth, 

Roger Pope, 

Sir William Whitmore. 
Buckinghamshire, 

Thomas Wharton, 

Lord Brackley. 
Buckingham Town, 

Sir Ralph Verney. 

Sir Richard Temple. 
Callington, 

Sir John Coriton, 

William Coriton. 

‘alne, 

Sir John Ernly, 

Thomas Webb. 
Cambridgeshire, 

Sir Levinus Bennet, 

Sir Robert Cotton. 
Cambridge Town, 

William Wren, 

Sir Thomas Chichley. 
Cambridge University. 

Sir Thomas Exton, 

Robert Brady. 
Camel ford. 

Nicholas Courtney, 

Hump. Langford, (dead ) 


} Sir Charles Scarborough, 


Canterbury, 
Sir Wm. Honywood, 
Henry Ie. 
Cardiff, 
Francis Gwynn. 
Cardigan County, 
John Lewis. 
Cardigan Town, 
Hector Philips. 
Carlisle, 
James Graham. 
Sir Christ. Muscrave, 
Caermarthen County, 
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Lord Vaughan. 
Caermarthen Town, 

Richard Vaughan. 
Caernarvon County, 

Thomas Bulkley. 
Caernarvon Torn, 

John Griffith, (dead) 
Castle-rising, 

Sir Nich. L’E-trange, 

Thomas Howard. 
Chester County, 

Sir Philip Egerton, 

Thomas Cholmondeley. 
Chester City, 

Sir Thomas Grosvenor. 

Robert Werden. 
Chichester, 

Sir Richard May. 

George Gunter. 
Chippenham, 

Henry Baynton, 

Sharring. Talbot (dead) 

Richard Kent. 
Chipping Wycombe, 

Sir Denn:s Hampson, 

Edward Bhaldwyao. 
Christ Church, 

Sir Thomas Clarges, 

Anthony Ettrick. 
Cirencester, 

Farl of Newburgh, 

Thomas Master. 
Clithero, 

James Stanley, 

Edward Ashton. , 
Cuclermouth, 

Sir Daniel Fleming, 

sir Orlando Gee. 
Colchester, 

Sir Walter Clarges, 

Nathaniel Lawrance. 
Corf-Castle, 

Sir Nathan Napier, 

Richard Fownes. 
Cornwall, 

Lord Bodmyn, /removet ! 

F. Roberts, (in his room | 

Lord Lansdown. 
Coventru,. 

Sir Roger Cave, 

Sir Thomas Norton 
Crichlatde, 

Edmund Webb, 

T. Freake, (discharged 

Charles Fox. 
Cumberland, 

Sir John Lowther, 

Visc. Preston. 
Dartmouth, 

Rocer Pomeroy, 

Arthur Farewell. 
Denbighshire, 

Sir Richard Middleton. 
Denbigh Town, 

Sir John Trevor. 
Derlyshue, 

Sir Robert Coke, 

Sir Gilbert Clarke. 
Derby Tour, , 

John Coke, 


“William Allestrey. 


Devizes, 


Sir Joba Ta!vvt, 
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Walter Grub. 
Devonshire, 
Sir Bouchier Wrey, 


Sir Copleston Bampfylde. 


Dorchesler, 
Edward Miller, 
William Churchill. 

Dorsetshire, 
Thomas Strangeways, 
Thomas Freak. 

Dover, 

Arthur Herbert, 
William Chapman. 

Downton, 
Maurice Blockland, 
Sir Chas. Raleigh. 

Droitwich, 
~ Samuel Sandys, jun. 
Thomas Windsor, 

Dunwich, 

Roger North, 
Thomas Knyvett. 

Durham County, 
Robert Byerly, 
William Lambton. 

Durham City, 

Sir Richard Lloyd, 

Charles Montagu. 
East Low, 

Charles Trelawny, 

Sir William Trumbull. 

Fidmunds Bury, 

Sir Thomas Harvey, 

William Crofts. 

Essex, 

Sir W. Maynard, 

Sir Thomas Fanshaw. 
Evesham, 

Henry Parker, 

Sir J. Matthews, 

Exeter, 

Edward Seymour, 

James Walker. 
Eye, 

Sir John Rous, 

Sir Charles Gawdy. 

Flintshire, 

Sir John Conway. 
_ Flint Town, 
Sir John Hanmer. 

Fowey,: 

John Trefry, 
Bevil Graaville. 

Gatton, - 

Sir Thomas Thompson, 
Thomas Turgis. 

Germain’s, 

Sir Thomas Huggins, 
Daniel Elliot. 

Glamorgan, 

Sir Edward Mansel. 

Gloucestershire, 
Marquis of Worcester. 
Sir Robert Atkyns. 

Gloucester City, 
John Wagstaffe. 
John Powel. 

Grampound, 

Sir Joseph Tredenham, 
Robert Foley. 

Grantham, 
Thomas Harrington, 

Vou. IV, 


John Thorold. 
Grimsdy, 

Sir Edward Ayscoughb, 

Sir T. Barnardiston. 
Grinstead, 

Simon Smith, 

Thomas Jones. 
Guildford, 

Henry Finch. 

Richard Onslow. 
Harwich, 

Sir Anthony Deane, 

Samuel Pepys. 
Haslemere, 

Sir George Vernon, 

Sir Geo. Woodroofte. 
Hastings, 

Sir Dennis Ashburnham, 

Jobn Ashburnham. 
Haxzerford West, 

William Wogan. 
Helston, 

Charles Godolphin, 

Sidney Godolphin. 
Herefordshire, 

Sir John Morgan, 


- Sir John Hoskyns. 


Hereford City, 


‘Thomas Geers, 


Herbert Aubery. 
Hertfordshire, - 
Ralph Freeman, 
Thomas Haley. 
Herlford Town, 
Sir Thomas Byrde, 
Sir Fr. Boteler. 
Heydon, 
Henry Guy, 
Charles Duncombe, 
Heytesbury, 
William Ash, 
Edward Ash. 
Higham, 
Sir Lewis Palmer, 
Hindon, 
Robert Hyde, 
Thomas Lambert. 
Honiton, 
Fdinund Walrond, 
Sir Thomas Putt. 
Horsham, 
Anthony Eversfield, 
Joha Mitchel. 
Huntingdonshire, 
Sir John Cotton, 
Sir Lionel Walden. 
Huntingdon Town, 
Oliver Montagu. 
Lionel Walden. 
Hythe, 
Heneage Finch, 
Julius Finch (discharged } 
Wm. Shaw. 
lichester, 


_ Sir Edward Wyndham, 


Sir Edw. Phillips. 
Ipswich, 

Sir Nich. Bacon. 

Sir J. Barker. 
Ives, (St.) 

Charles Davenant, 

James St. Amand. 


Kent, 

Sir William Twysden, 

Sir John Knatchbull. 
Kingston, 

SirWilloughbyHickman, 

John Ramsden. 
Knaresborough, 

Henry Sliugsby, 

William Stockdale. 
Lancaster County, 

Sir Roger Bradshaw, 

James Holt. 
Lancaster Town, 

Roger Kirkby, 

Henry Crispe. 
Lanceston, 

John Greenville, 

Sir Hugh Pyper. 
Leicestershire, 

Lord Sherrard, | 

John Verncy. 
Leicester Town, 

Sir Henry Beaumont, - 

Thomas Babington. 
Leominster, 

Thomas Coningsby, 

Robert Cornwall. 
Leskard, 

Chichester Wrey, 

John Connock. 
Lestwithiel, 

Sir John Carew, 

Walter Kendal. 
Lewes, 

Richard Bridger, 

Thomas Pelham. 
Lincolnshire, 

Sir Thomas Hussey, 

Lord Castleton. 
Lincoln City, 

Sir Henry Monson, 

Sir Thomas Meres. 
Litchfield, 

Thomas Orme, 

Richard Leveson. 
Liverpool, 

Sir Richard Atherton, 

Thomas Leich. 
London, 

Sir John More, 

Sir Wm. Pritchard, 

Sir S. Dashwood, 

Sir Peter Rich. 
Ludlow, 

Sir Edw. Herbert, 

Wm. Charlton, (dead) 

Sir Josiah Child, 
Ludgershall, 

Thomas Neal, 

Henry Clarke. 
Lyme, 

John Pole, 

Sir Winston Churchill. 
Lymington, 

Richard Holt, 

John Burrard. 
Lynn, 

Sir John Turner, 

Sir Simon Taylor. 
Maidstone, 

Sir John Tufton, (dead) 

Edward Watt 
4R 


- 
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Archibald Clincard. 
sVaiden, 

Sir Thomas Darcy, 

Sir John Bramston. 
Malmsbury, 

Sir Thomas Estcourt, 

John Fitzherbert. 
Madlton, 

Thomas Fairfax, 


- Thomas Worsley. 


Marlborough, 

Sie J. Ernly, 

George Willoughby. 
Marlow, 

Sir Humphrey Wynch. 

sit John Borlace. 
Mawes, (St.) 

Sir J. Tredenham, waved 

Henry Seymour, jun, 


. Peter. Prideaux. 


Melcomb, 

George Strangways, 

Francis Mohun. 
Merionethshire, 

Sir John Wynn. 
Midhurst, 

Sir Wm, Morley. 

John Lewknor. 
Middlesex, 

Sir Charles Gerrard, 

Ralph Hawtry. 
Milgourn, 

John Huat, 

Henry Bull. 
Minehead, 

Nathaniel Palmer. 

Francis Lutterel. 
Michael, (St.) 

Thomas Price, 

John Vyvyan. 
Monmouthshire, 

Marquis of Worcester, 

Sir Charles Kemeys. 
Monmouth Town, 

M. of Worcester, caved 

Sir James Herbert. 
Morpeth, 


| Sir Henry Puckering, 


Theophilus Oglethorpe. 
Montgomeryshire, 

Edward Vaughan. 
Montgomery Town, - 

W. Williams, (remozed ) 

Charles Herbert. 
Newark, 

Henry Saville, 

Philip D'Arcy. 

Newcastle, (Staffordsh. } 

Edw. Maynwaring, 


_ William Sneyd. 


Newcastle, {(Northum. ) 
Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
Sir William Blacket. 

Newport, (Cornwall) 

William Morice, 

John Specott. 
Newport, ( Hants} 

Sir Robert Holmes, 

Sir Wm. Stevens. 
Newton, (Lancashire } 

Thomas Done. | 

. Wm. Blathwaite. 
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Newton, ( Hants) Caleb Banks. Sir Peter Daniel, ‘ells, 

Thomas Done, Radnor County, Anthony Bowyer. Thomas Wyndham, 

Wa. Biaithwaite. Richard Williams. Staffordshire, Edward Berkeley. 
Norfolk County, Kadnor Toxn, Sir Walter Baggot, _ Wendover, 

Sir Thomas Hare, Owen Wynn. Edward Littleton. John Backwell, 

Sir Jacob Astley. Reading, Stafford Town, Richard Hampdea. 
Northainptonshire, John Breedon, Walter Chetwynd, Wenlock, 

Sir Roger Norwich, Thomas Czates. Rowland Okeover. Thomas Tawleys, 

Edward Montagu. Retford, Stamford, George Weld. 
Northampton Town, — Sir Edward Nevill, Peregrine Bertie, Heobly, 

Sir Justinian Isham, Johu Millington. Charles Bertie. Henry Cornwall, 

Richard Rainsford. Richmond, Steyning, Robert Price. 

Northumberland County, John D'Arcy, Sir James Morton, Westbury, 

Sir John Fenwick, Humphrey Wharton. Sir John Fagg. Richard Lewis, 

William Ogle. Rippon, Sir H. Goring. (dead) James Herbert. 
Norwich, Gilbert Dolben, Stockbridge, West Low, 

Robert Paston, Sir Edm. Jennings. John Head, Henry Trelawnes, 

Sir Nevile Catelyn. Rochester, Essex Strode. James Kendall. 
Nottinzhamshire, Sir John Banks, Sudbury, Westminster 


Sir William Clifton, 
Reason Mellish. 
Noltingham Toun, 
John Beaumont, 
Sir Win. Stanhope. 
Okehampton, 
Sir Simeon Leach. 
William Cary. 
Orford, 
Thoimnas Glemham, 
Lord Huntinctower. 
On fordshire, 
Viscount Falkland, 
Thomas Tipp ng. 
Oxford Cily, 
_ Henry Kertie, 
Sir George Pudsey. 
Oxford University, 
Sir Leolin Jenkins, 
Dr. Perrot. 
Pembrokeshtre, 
Wiham Barlow. 
Fembroke Juwn, 
Aithur Owen, 
Fenryn, 
Heary Fanshaw, 
Sir Nich. Slanning. 
Peterborough, 
Charles Fitzwilliam, 
Charles Orme. 
Petersfield, 
Sir John Norton, 
Thomas Bilson. 
Plymouth, 
Bernard Greenville, 
Earl of Ranelagh, 
Plimpton, 
Richard Strode. 
Sir Christopher Wren. 
Pool, 
William Ettrick, 
Thomas Chaffin. 
Pontefract, 
Viscount Downe, 
Sir ‘Thomas Yarborough, 
Portsmouth, 
William Legg, 
Henry Slingsby. 
Preston, 
pee inees Chichley, 
ndrew Newport, (dvad 
Edward aed nae ) 
Queenbhorvugh, 


Sir John Gudwyn, 


Sir Francis Clark. 
Rumney, 

Thomas Chudleigh, 

Sir B. Bathurst. waved 
Rutlandshwe, 

Baptist Noel, 

Sir Thomas Mackworth. 
Rye, 

Thomas Frewen, 

Sir Thomas Jenner. 
Ruegate, 

Sir John Werden, 

John Parsons. 
Salop County, 

Edw. Kvynaston, 

John Walcott. 
Salop Town, 

Sir Francis Edwards, 

Edward Kynaston. 
Saltash, 

Sir Cyril Wych, 

Edmund Waller. 
Sandwich, 

John Strode, 

John Pepys, (weaved ) 

Philip Parker. 
Sarum Nex, 

John Windham, 

Sir Stephen Fox. 
Sarum Old, 

Sir Fliab Harvey, 

Sir Thomas Moin pesson. 
Scarborvuch, 

Sir Thotnas Slingsby, 
William Osbaldiston. 
Seaford, ; 

Sir Wm, Thomas, 

Sir P'dward Selwyn. 
Shasisburn, 

Sir Henry Butler, 

John Bowles, 
Shoreham, 

Sir Edw. Hungerford, 

Sir Richard Haddock, 
Somerselsiare, 

Sir John Smith, 


, George Horner. 


Southampton County, 
Sir Chas. Wyndham, 


. Sir Benj. Newland. 


Southampton Toren, 
Sir B. Newland, 
Sir Chas. Wyndham, 
Southicark, 


Sir John Cardelle, 
Sir Geo. Weneive. 

Suffolk, 

Sir Robert Brooke, 
Sir Henry North. 

Surry County, 
Sir Adam Brown, 
Sir Edw. Evelyn. 

Sussex, 

Sir Henry Goring, 
Sir Thomas Dyke. 

Tam:corth, 
Richard Howe, 

Sir Henry Gough. 

Tavistock, 

Sir James Butler, 
John Beare. 

Jaunian, 

Sir W. Portman, 
John Sandford, 

Texkeshury, 

Sir Francis Russel, 

Richard Dowdeswell, 
Tiretford, 

Wim. De Grev, 

H. Hevin-ham, removed 

Sir Joseph Willianisun. 

Thirst, 

Sir Hoch Cholmondeley, 
Thomas Frankland. 

Jiverton, 

Sir Hugh Ackland, 

William Colemau. 
Tolress, 

John Kelland, 

Sir Edw. Seyinonr, 

Treeony, 
Charles Trevanion, 
Charles Porter. 

Truro, 

John Arundel, 
Henry Vincent. 

Walling ford, 
John Stone, 

John Holloway. 

B arvwrckshire, 
Sir Charles Holt, 
Richard Verney, 

Harwick Town, 
Lord Dighy, 
Thomas Coventry. 

Wareham, 
Thomas Erle 
George Ryves. 


~ Charles Benythoo, 


Michael Arnold. 
Westmoreland, 
Sir John Lowther, 
Allan Bellingham. 
Weymouth, 
Henry Henning. 
Sir John Morton. 
Whitchurch, 


- James Russell, 


Henry Wallop. 
Winchelsea, 
Creswel Draper, 
Karl of Middleton. 
Winchester, 
Roger L’Estrange, 
Charles Hanseys. 
Wandsor, 
William Chiffinch, 
Richard Graham. 
Wilton, 
Oliver Nicholas, 
Sir John Nicholas. 
Wiltshire, 
Viscount Cornbury. 
Lord Bruce, 
Woodstock, 
Richard Bertie, _ 
Sir Littleton Osbaldistos. 
WK ovion Basset, 
Jobn Pleydell, 
Henry St. Joha. 
Huean, 

Ear] of Ancram, 
Lord Murray. : 
Worcestershire, 

Sir John Packingtoa, 
James Pitts. 
Worcester Cita, 
William Bromley. 
Bridges Nanfan. 

Ya meth, { Nerfolk) 
Sir Wm. Cooke, 
John Friend. 

Yarmouth, (Hants) 
William Hewer, . 
Thomas Wyndhath 

York hire, 

Lord Clifford, 
Sir John Kaye. 
‘ork Crty, 
Sir John Reresby, 
Sir Metcalfe Robinso® 


SreakER—oir John Trevor. 


a 
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The Lord Keeper Guildford's Speech.] His 
tmajesty being come to the house of peers, com- 
manded the black-rod to acquaint the house of 
commons, that it is his majesty’s pleasure they 
attend him, immediately; who being come to 
the bar of the lords house, sir Francis North, 
baron of Guilford, and lord keeper of the great 
seal, having first received his majesty’s pleasure, 
spuke to this effect: ° 

‘© My lords; and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of the house of commons; I 
have it in command from his majesty, to let 
you know, that he will defer his speaking to 


you untilthe members of both houses have | 


taken the oaths appointed at the beginning of 
every parhament, the doing whereof will re- 
quire some time. When that is over, his maj. 
will come again, and declare Ins mind to yo 
concerning the causes of his calling this 
parhament.—And it being necessary there 
should be first a Speaker of the house of com- 
mons ; it is his majesty’s pleasure, that the 
gentlemen of the house uf commons go apart 
to the usual place, and do proceed to the 
choice of a fit person to be their Speaker; his 
maj. doth appoint four of the clock this after- 
nooa, to have him presentcd here for his royal 
approbation.” ; 

Sir John Trevor chosen Speaker.] The com- 
mons being returned to their own house, lord 
Middleton named sir Juha Trevor, as a fit per- 
son for their Speaker, and one that would be 
acceptable to his majesty ; whereupon the 
commons unanimously made choice of sir John, 
who took the Chair, and the house adjourned 
till 4 of the ctock: when he went up to the 
bar of the house of pecrs, and was approved 
of by his majesty. 

Luenty Lords introduced in one day.| The 
same day the following lords were introduced, 
and took their seats in the house, viz. Francis 
lord North, lord keeper of the great seal, Lau- 
rence earl of Rochester, George marq. of Hal- 
lifax, James duke of Ormond, Henry duke of 
Beaufort, Edward earl cf Litchfield, Daniel 
e. of Nottingham, James ec, of Abingdon, Edw. 
e. of Gainsborough, Tho, e. of Plymouth, 
Horatio, visc. Townsend, Tho. vise. Weymouth, 
Christ. visc. Hatton, Rd. lord Lumley, John 
lord Ossulston, George lord Dartmouth, Ralph 
lord Stawell, Sidney lord Godolphin, George 
lord Jeffreys, and John lord Churchill. 

Proceedings in the Case of the Popish Lords.) 
The same diy, the house of peers received the 
- Petitions of the Lords who had lain under an 
Impeaciment several years in the Tower, and 
been admitted to bail about a year ago, viz. 
The earl of Powis, the lord Arundel of War- 
dour, the lord Bellasis, and the earl of Danby : 
the last having made their personal appear- 
ances, in pursuance to their bail, and delivered 
their Petitions, the house entered into consi- 
deration of the hardship of their cases, and 
came to this question, Whether the Order of 
the 19th of March, 1678-9, be reversed and 
annulled as to their several impeachments ?! 
which passed in the affirmative. 


- 


Protest thereon.] Four lords only entered 
their Dissent, namely, Radnor, Anglesea, 
Clare, and Stamford, with these fullowing Rea- 
sons: 1. ** Because it doth, as we conceive, 
extrajudicially, and without a particular cause 
before us, endeavour an alteration in a judi- 
cial rule and order of the house, in the highest 
part of their power and judicature. 2. Be- 
cause it shakes and lays aside an Order made 
and renewed upon long consideration and de- 
bate, report of committees of precedents and 
former resolutions, without permitting the same 
to be read, though called for by many of the 
peers, aud against weighty reasons, as we con- 
ceive, appearing for the same, and contrary to 
the practice of former times. 3. Because it is 
inherent in every court of judicature to assert 
and preserve the former rules of proceedings 
before them, which therefore must be steady 
and certain, especially in this high court, that 
the subject, and all persons concerned, may 
know how to apply themselves for justice ; the — 
very Chancery, Kiug’s-bench, &c. having their 
settled rules, from which there is no varias 
tion.”—However, two days after, the matter 
was brought to a cenclusion by this following 
Order; ‘* Whereas several Indictments were 
found at the sessions held at Westminster 
against Wm. earl of Powis, &c. whicli are 
since brought into this house by certiorari, pur- 
suant to an Order of the 9th of April 1678; 
the house being this day informed, by Mr. 
Attorney General, That his maj. hath sent a 
warrant to him directed, to enter a noli prose- 
qui upon the said Indictments: It is ordered, 
That his majesty’s said attorney general may 
have recourse to the said indictments, in order 
to the entcring a noli prosequi thereupon pur- 
suant to his majesty’s warrant : and it is further 
ordered, That the bail given in the court of 
kiny’s bench, for the appearance of the said 
Wm. earl of Powis, Henry lord Arundel of 
Wardour, and John lord Bellasis, be, and are 
hereby discharged.* 


* “ The upper house discussed, at the same 
time, the aftair of the lords accused of high 
treason, and cancelled a rule of that house, 
which orders that the accusations entered by 
the lower house shall be in force from one par- 
liament to another: this was done to perpe- 
tuate the accusations of the earl of Danby and 
the Catholic peers, who by this means would 
have always remained lable to condemnation 
upon the evidence given against them. They 
are now free from the accusation, and to pro- 
secute them again would require both a fresh 
accusation and a fresh trial. This decision of 
the upper house repeals whatever was done re 
specting the pretended plot of the Cattolics, 
which without it would have sull subsisted. 
This is a very important matter in relation to 
his Britannic majesty. The earls of Devon- 
shire, Anglesey, Clare, and Radnor opposed 
the measure, which only shewed their ill will.” 
Barillon’s Letters to the Ring of France, See 
Fox’s James II, Appendix, p. Ixxxvi. 
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concefning the principles of the Church of 
England, whose members have shewed them» 
selves so eminently loyal in the worst of times, 
in defence of my father, aud support of my 
brother, of blessed memory; that I will ab 
ways take care to defend and support it. I 
will make it my endeavour to preserve this go- 
vernment both in Church and State, as it is 
now by law established; and as I will never 
depart from the jast rights aad prerogatives of 
Se i Sa aN cee 


The King’s Speech on opening the Session. } 
May 22. His majesty opened the session 
with the following Speech to both houses : 

“‘ My lords and gentlemen; After it pleased 
Almighty God to take to his mercy the late 
king my dearest brother, and to bring me to 
the peaceable possession of the throne of my 
ancestors, I immediately resolved to call a par- 
hament, as the best means to settle every thing 
upon those foundations as may make my reign 
both easy and happy to you: towards which, I 
am disposed to contribute all that is fit for me 
to do.—What I said to my privy-council at 
my first coming there, I am desirous to renew 
to you®, wherein I fully declare my opinion 


oppressed, by dwelling upon his being charged 
by Argyle with tyranny and usurpation, and 
then declares, that he will take the best care, 
not according to the usual phrases, to protect 
the loyal and well-disposed, and to restore 
tranquillity, but that the declaration of the fac- 
‘tious and rebellious may meet with the reward 
it deserves; thus marking out revenge and pu 
nishment as the consequences of victory, upoa 
which he was most intent.—It is impossible, 
that in a house of commons, however com- 

osed, there should not have been many mem- 

rs who disapproved the principles of govern- 

ment announced in the speech, and who were 
Justly alarmed at the temper in which it was 
conceived. But these, overpowered by num- 
bers, and perhaps afraid of the imputation of 
being concerned in plots and insurrections, (an 
imputation which, if they had shewn any spirit 
of liberty, would most infallibly have been 
thrown upon them,) declined expressing their 
sentiments; and, in the short session which 
followed, there was an almost uninterrupted 
unanimity in granting every demand, and ac- 
quiescing in every wish of the government. 
The revenue was granted, wHthout any notice 
being taken of the illegal manner in which the 
king had levied it upon his own authority. 
Argyle was stigmatised as a traitor; nor was 
any desire expressed to examine his declara- 
tions, one of which seemed to be purposely 
withheld from parliament. Upon the commu- 
nication of the duke of Monmouth’s landing in 
the west, that nobleman was immediately at- 
tamted by bill. The king’s assurance was r- 
cognized as a sufficient security for the pa- 
tional religion; and the liberty of the press was 
destroved by the revival of the statute of the 
13th and 14th of Charles ii. This last circum- 
Stance, important as it is, does not seem to 
have excited much attention at the time, which, 
considering the general priaciples then in fa- 
Shion, is not surprising. That it should have 
been scarcely noticed by any historian, 1s more 
wonderful. It is true, owever, that the ter- 
rour inspired by the late prosecutions for libels, 
and the violent conduct of the courts upon Pha 
uccasions, rendered a formal destruction of thi 
liberty of the press a matter of less ssa aoa 
So little does the magistracy, when it ae f 
clined to act tyrannically, stand in nee 
tyrannical laws to effect its Larabee 
bare silence and acquiescence of the legis a 
is, in such a case, fully sufficient to a Hate, 
practically speaking, every right and liberty 
the subject.” Fox's James II. p. 148. 


* “The repetition of the words made use of 
in his first speech to the privy council, shews, 
that in the opinion of the court at least, they 
had been well chosen, and had answered their 
Purpose ; and even the haughty language which 
was added, and was little less than a menace 
to parliament, if it should not comply with his 
wishes, was not, as it appears, unpleasing to 
the party which at that time prevailed, since 
the revenue enjoyed by his predecessor was 
unanimously, and almost immediately, voted 
to him for lite. It was not remarked, in pub- 
lic at least, that the king’s threat of govern- 
ing witbout parliament, was an unequivocal 
manifestation of his contempt of the law of the 
‘country, so distinctly established, though so in- 
effectually secured, by the statute of the 16th 
of Charles ii. for holding trichnial parliaments. 
Tt is said, lord keeper Guildford had prepared 
‘a different speech for his majesty, but that this 
.was preferred, as being the king’s own words; 
and, indeed that part of it in which he says 
that he must answer once for all, that the com- 
‘mons’ giving such proportions as they might 
think convenient, would be a very improper 
way with him, bears, as well as some others, 
the most evident marks of its royal origin. It 
is to be observed, however, that in arguing for 
his demand, as he styles it, of revenue, he says, 
not that the parliament ought not, but that he 
Must not suffer the well-being of the govern- 
ment depending upou such revenue, to be pre- 
carious ; whence it is evident, that he intended 
to have it understood, that, if the parliament 
cid not grant, he purposed to levy a revenue 
without their consent. [t is impossible that 
any degree of party spirit should so have blmded 
men, as to prevent them trom erceiving, in 
this speech, a determination on Ae part of the 
king, to conduct his fovernment upon the prin- 
ciples of absolute monarchy, and to those who 
were nut so possessed with the love of royalty, 
which creates a kind of passionate atlection for 
whoever happens to be the wearer of the crown, 
the vindictive manner in which he speaks of 
Argyle’s invasiou, might aflurd satiicient evi- 
dence of the temper in which his power would 
he administered. In that part of his speech 
he first betrays his personal feelings towards 
the unfortunate nobleman, whom, in his bro- 
ther’s reign, he had so cruelly and treacherously 
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the crown, so I will never invade any man’s 
property 5 and you may be sure, that having 

eretofore ventured my life in the defence of 
this nation, I will sull go as far as any man in 
(preserving it, in all its just rights and liberties ; 
-and having given you this assurance concern- 
ing the care I will have of your Religion and 
Property, which I have chose to do in the same 
wortls which I used at my first coming to the 
crown; the better to evidence to you, that I spoke 
them not by chance, and consequently that 
you may firmly rely upon a promise so solemnly 
made.—I cannot doubt that [ shall fail of suit- 
able returns from you, with all imaginable duty 
and kindness on your part, and particularly to 
what relates to the settling of my Revenue, 
and continuing it, during my life, as it was in 
the life-time of my brother. I might use many 
arguments to enforce this demand, for the be- 
nefit of Trade, the support of the Navy, the 
necessity of the Crown, and the well-being 
of the Government itself, which 1 must not 
suffer to be precarious; but I am confident, 
your own consideration of what is just and 
reasonable, will suggest to you. whatsoever 
might be enlarged upon this occasion.—There 
is one popular argument which I foresee may 
be used against what I ask of you, from the 
inclination men have for frequent pgrliaments, 
which some may think would be the best secu- 
rity, by feeding me from time to time by such 
proportions as they shall think convenient ; 
nd this argument, it being the first time I 
speak to you from the throne, I will answer 
once for all, that this would be a very improper 
method to take with me, and that the best way 
to engage me to meet you often, is always to 
use me well.—I expect, therefore, that you will 
comply with me iv what I have desired; and 
that you will do it speedily, that this may bea 
short session, and that we may meet again to 
all our satisfactions—My Lords and Gentle- 
men; I must acquaint you that I have had 
news this morning from Scotland, that Argyle 
as landed in the West Highlands, with the men 
_ he brought with him from Holland ;* that there 


* «“ The earl of Argyle, after having lived 
quiet in Friseland ever since the disappoint- 
ment in 1683, resolved at last to go to his own 
country, where he hoped he could bring 5000 
men together. Accordingly he landed with 
some of his country-men in Argyleshire, but 
the early notice the council had of his designs 
had spoiled his whole scheme; for they had 
brought in all the gentlemen of his country to 
Edinburgh, which saved them, though it helped 
on his ruin. Yet he got above 2500 men to 
come to him. But he lingered too long, hoping 
sull to have brought more of his Highlanders 
_ together: so much time was lost. And all the 
country was summoned to come out against 
him. At last he crossed an arm of the sea, and 
landed in the Isle of Bute; where he spent 12 
days more, till he had eat up that island, pre- 
tending stll that he hoped to be pened by 
more of liis Highlanders.” Burnet. 


are two Declarations published, one in the 
name of all those in arms, the other in his 
own ; it would be too long for me to rcpeat the 
substance of thein, it is sufficient to tell you, I 
am charged with usurpation and tyranny, the 
shorter of them I have directed to be forthwith 
communicated to you.—TI will take the best 
care I can, that this Declaration of their own 
faction and rebellion may meet with the reward 
it deserves, and I will not doubt but you will 
be the more zealous to support the govern- 
ment, and give me my Revenue as I have de- 
sired it without delay.” . 

Both Houses return Thanks to the King.] 
The commons immediately resolved, nem. con. 
‘< That the most humble and hearty Thanks of 
this house be given to his majesty for his most 
gracious Speech, and that the lords’ concur- 
rence be desired thereto.” To which the lords 
acceded. 

The late King’s Revenue granted for Life.] 
Resolved, nem. con. “ That the Revenue which 
was settled on his late majesty for his life be 
settled on his present majesty during his life.” 
—Ordered, That Mr. Solicitor do bring in a 
Bull for that purpose.* 


* « As the grant of revenue was unanimous, 
so there does not appear to have been any 
thing which can justly be styled a debate upon 
it; though Hume employs several pages in giv- 
ing the arguments which, he aflirms, were ac- 
tually mace use of, and, as he gives us to un- 
derstand, in the house of commons, fur and 
against the question; arguments which, on 
both sides, seem to imply a considerable love 


‘of freedom, and jealousy of royal power, and 


are not wholly unmixed even with some senti- 
ments disrespectful to the king. Now TI cane 
not find, either from tradition, or from con- 
temporary writers, any ground to think, that, 
either the reasons which Hume has adduced, 
or indeed any other, were urged in opposition 
to the grant. The only spcech made upon the 
occasion, seems to have been that of Mr. (after- 
wards sir Edward,) Seymour, who, though of 
the Tory party, a strenuous opposer of the Ex- 
clusion Bill, and in general, supposed to have 
been an approver, Pot an adviser, of the ty- 
rannical measures of the late reign, bas the 
merit of having stood forward singly, to remind 
the house of what they owed to themselves and 
their constituents. He did not, however, di- 
rectly oppose the grant, but stated, that the 
elections had been carried on under so much 
court influeuce, and in other respects so ille- 
gally, that it was the duty of the house first to 
ascertain, who were the legal members, befure 
they proceeded to other business of importance. 
After having pressed this point, he observed, 
that, if ever it were necessary to adopt such 
an order of procceding, it was more peculiarly 
so now, when the laws and religion of the na- 
tion were in evident peril; that the aversion of 
the English people to popery,.and their ate 
tachment to the laws, were such, as to secure 
these blessings froin destruction by any other 


ef 
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The Earl of Argyle’s Declaration.) The 
earl of Middleton delivered a Paper from his 
majesty, entitled, 

he Decraratron of Archibald earl of Ar- 
gyle, Cownll and Campbel, Lorn, &c. 
Heretable Sheriff and Lieutenant of Ar- 
gyle and Tarhet, and Heretable Justice 
eneral of the said Shires, and of the 
West Isles, and others ; with his Orders 
to his Vassals and others in the said 
Shires, and under his jurisdiction, to 
concur fur Defence of their Religion, 
their Lives and Liberties. 

¢ T shall not mention my Case published in 

riot in Latin and Dutch, and more at large in 

nglish, nor need I repeat the printed Decle- 
ration emitted by several. noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, and others of both nations now in 
arms; but because the sufferings of me and my 
family are therein mentioned, I have thought 
fit to declare for myself, that as I go to arms 
with those that have appointed me to conduct 
them for no private or personal end, but only 
for those contained in the said Declaration, { 
have concorded with them and approved of 


instrumentality than that of parliament itsclf, 
which, however, might be easily accomplished, 
if there were once a parliament entirely de- 
pendant upon the persons who might harbour 
such designs; that it was already rumoured 
that the Test, and Habeas Corpus Acts, the two 
bulwarks of our religion and liberties, were to 
be repealed ; that what he stated was so noto- 
rious as to need no proof. Having descanted 
with force and ability upon these, and other 
topics of a similar tendency, he urged his con- 
clusion, that the question of royal revenue 
ought not to be the first business of the parlia- 
ment. Whether, as Burnet thinks, because he 
was too proud to make any previous coinmuni- 
cation uf his intentions, or that the strain of 
his argument was judged to be too bold fur the 
times, this speech, whatever secret approba- 
tion it might excite, did not receive from any 
quarter either applause or support. Under 
these circumstances it was not thought neces- 
sary to answer him, and the grant was voted 
unanimously, without further discussion.—As 
Barilion, in the relation of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, transmitted by him to his court, in 
which he appears at this time to have been 
very exact, gives the same description of Scy- 
mour’s speech and its effects, with Burnet, 
there can be little doubt but their account is 
correct. It will be found as well in this, as in 
many other instances, that an unfortunate in- 
atterition, on the part of the reverend historian, 
to forms, has made his veracity unjustly called 
in question. He speaks of Seymour’s speech 
as if it had been a motion in the technical sense 
of the word, for enquiring into the elections, 
which had no effect. Now no traces remain- 
ing of such a motion, and, on the other hand, 
the elections having been at a subsequent pe- 
riod inquired into, Ralph almost pronounces 
the whole accuunt to be erroneous: whereas 


their design, so I claim interest but in what! 
had before, the pretended forfeitures. of my 
friends, and have sufficient right to.—And that 
I do freely, fully, and as a Christian forgive all 
personal injuries against my person and family, 
to al] that shall not oppose, but join and con- 
cur with us in our present undertaking, for the 
mentioned reasons in the said Declaration. 
And hereby I oblige myself never to pursue 
them in judgment.—And I farther declare, 
that,” obtaining the peaceable and quiet por 
session of what belonged to my father and my- 
self before our pretended forfeitures, I shall 
satisfy all debts due from my father and my- 
self, and as my faithfulness to his late majesty 
and his government hath sufiiciently appeared 
to all unbiassed persons void of malice, so I do 
with grief acknowledge my former too much 
complying with, and conniving at the methods 
taken to bring us to the sad condition we are 
now in, though (God knows) never concarnng 
inthe design. I have now, with God’s strength, 
suffered patiently my unjust sentence and 
banishment three years and a half, and have 
never offered to make any uproar or defence 


the only mistake consists in giving the name of 
motion to a suggestion, upon the question ofa 
grant. Itis whimsical enough, that it should 
be from the account of the French ambassador, 
that we are enabled to reconcile to the records, 
and to the forms of the English house of com- 
mons, a relation made by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the English house of lords. Sir Join 
Reresby docs indeed say, that among the gen- 
tlemen of the house of commons whom he ac- 
cidentally met, they in general seemed willing 
to settle a handsome revenue upon the king, 
and to give him money; but whether their 
grant should be permanent, or only temporary, 
and to be renewed from time to time by par- 
liament, that the nation might be often con- 
sulted, was the question. But besides the 
looseness of the expression, which may only 
mean that the point was questionable, tt 1s to 
be observed, that he does not relate any of the 
arguments which were brought forward, even 
in the private conversations to which he refers; 
and when he afterwards gives an account of 
what passed in the house of ‘commons, (where 
he was present,) he does not hint at any debate 
having taken place, but rather implies the con- 
trary.— This misrepresentation of Mr. Hume's 
is of no small importance, inasmuch as, by 10- 
timating that such a question could be debated 
at all, and much more, that it was debated 
with the enlightened views, and bold topics ot 
argument with which his genius has pee 
him, he gives us a very false notion of the oo 
racter of the parliament, and of the times whic 
he is describing. It is not improbable, a 
if the arguments had been used, which t 7 
historian supposes, the utterer of them wie 
have been expelled, or sent to the Tower: ae 
it is certain, that he would not have been heard 
with any degree of atteution, or even patience- 
Fox's Janus II, p. 147. 
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by arms, to disturb the peace, upon my private 
concerns. But the king being now dead, and 
the duke of York having taken off his masque, 
and having abandoned and invaded our Reli- 
gion and Liberties, resolving to enter into the 
government, and exercising contrary to law, I 
think not only just, but my duty to God and 
my country, to use my utmost endeavours to 
oppose and repress his usurpation and tyranny. 
And therefore being assisted and furnished 
very nobly by several good Protestants, and 
invited, and accompanied by several of both 
nations to head them, I resolve, as God shall 
enable me, to use their assistance of all kinds 
towards the ends expressed in the said Decla- 
ration.—And I do hereby earnestly invite and 
oblige all honest Protestants, and particularly 
all my friends and blood relations to concur 
with us in the said Declaration: And as I 
have written several Letters, sv having no other 


way fully to intimate my mind to others, I do. 


herehy command all my vassals every where, 
and all within my several jurisdictions, with 
defensable men in their commands, to go to 
arms, and to join with us according to the said 
Declaration, as they will be answerable at their 
perils, and to ohey the particular orders they 
shall receive from me, from time to time.” 

The Commons resolve to stand by the King, 
with their Lives and Fortunes.| The commons 
resolved, nem. con. ‘* That this house will 
stand by and assist his majesty with their Lives 
and Fortunes, against Archibald Campbel the 
pretended earl of Argyle and his adherents, 
and all rebels, and traitors, and all others 
whatsoever, that shall assist them or any of 
them.” 

The King’s Answer.] May 28, p. m. The 
house attended his majesty with the above 
Resolution, to which his majesty was pleased 
to make this Answer: viz. 

' & Geritlemen; I could expect no less from 
a house of commons 80 composed, as (Ged be 
thanked) you are: I rely on che assurances you 
have given me, which are the natural effects of 
Monarchical and Church of England men. I 
will stand by all such, and, so supported, have 
no reason to fear any rebels, or enemies I have 
or may have.” 

Resvlutions concerning Religion.} May 27. 
Sir T. Meres reports from the grand committee 
for Religion, That the committee, having taken 
the matters yesterday -to them referred into 
their consideration, had nagrced upon the two 
following Resolves; viz. 1. ‘ That it be re- 
ported to the house, as the opinion of this 
grand committee, to assist and stand by his 
mnajesty, according to our duty and allegiance, 
for the support and defence of the Reformed 
Religion of the Church of England, as now by 
law established, with our lives and fortunes. 
2. That the house be moved, from this grand 
committee, to make an humble Address to his 
majesty to publish his royal Proclamation for 
Putting the laws in execution against all Dis- 
senters whatsoever from the Church of Eng- 
land.” Both which, upon the previous question, 
deing disagreed to by the house, 
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Resolved, nem. con. “ That'this house doth 
acquiesce, entirely rely, and rest wholly satiss 
fied in his majesty’s gracious Word, and re~ 
peated Declaration, to support and defend the 
Religion of the Church of England, as it is 
now by law established; which is dearer to ue 
than our lives,’’* 


a Ss 

* “Tbe unanimous vote for trusting the 
safety of religion to the king’s declaration, 
passed not without observation ; the rights of 
the church of England being the only point 
upon which, at this time, the parliament were 
in any degree jealous of the royal power. The 
committee of religion had voted unanimously, 
“ ‘Thatit is the opinion of the committee, that 
this house will stand by his majesty with their 
lives and fortunes, according to their bounder 
duty and allegiance, an defence of the reformed 
church of England, as it is now by law estab< 
lished; and that an humble address be pres 
sented to his majesty, to desire him to issue 
forth his royal proclamation, to cause the penal 
laws to be put in execution against all dissen~ 
ters from the church of England whatsoever,” 
But upon the report of the house, the question 
of agreeing with the committee was evaded by 
a previous question, and the house, with equal 
unanimity, resolved, * That this house doth 
acquiesce, and entirely rely, and rest wholly 
satisfied, on his majesty’s gracious word, and 
repeated declaration to support and defend the 
religion of the church of England, as it is now 
by law established, which is dearer to os thaw 
our lives.” Bir. Echard, and bishop Kennet, 
two writers of different principles, but both 
churchmen, assign, as the motive of this vote, 
the unwillingness of the party then prevalent | 
in parliament, to adopt severe measures against 
the Protestant dissenters; but im this notion 
they are by means supported hy the account, 
imperfect as it is, which sir John Reresby gives 
of the debate; for he makes no mention of 
tenderness towards dissenters, but states, as 
the chief argument ogainst agreeing with the 
committee, that it might excite a jealousy of 
the king; and Barillon expressly says, that the 
first vote gave great offence: to the king, stilb 
more to the queen, and that orders were, in 
consequence, issued to the court members of 
the house of commons, to devise some means 
to get rid of it. Indeed, the general circum-. 
stances of the times are decisive against the 
hypothesis of the two reverend historians; nor | 
is it, as far as I know, adopted by any other 
historians. The probability seems to be, that 
the motion in the committee had heen origi- 
nally suggested by some Whig member, who 
could not, with prudence, speak his real senti- 
inents openly, and who thought to embarrass 
the government, by touching upon ’a matter, 
where the union between the church party and 
the king, would be put to the severest test. 
The zeal of the Tories for persecution, made 
them at first vive into the snare; bat when, 
upon reflection, it occurred, that the involving 
of the Catholics in one common danger with 
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_' The Speaker’s Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Revenue Bill.) May 30. His ma- 

Jesty being on his throne, the lords being also 
in their robes ; the gentleman usher had com- 
mand to signify to the commons his majesty’s 
pleasure, that they comme-.presently, with their 
Speaker, to attend him; who, being come, said, 

‘« Most gracious sovereign; We the kiights, 
citizens, and burgesses of the commons, assem- 
bled in parliament, do now come in all duty to 
present to your maj. the Revenue you pleased 
to demand at the opening of this parliament ; 
wherein we proceeded with as much speed as 
the forms of passing bills of that nature would 
admit.—We bring not with it any Bill for the 
Preservation or Security of our Religion, which 
is dearer to us than our lives: in that, we ac- 
quiesce, intirely rely, and rest wholly satisfied, 
in your majesty’s gracious and sacred word, 
repeated declaration and assurance, to support 
aod defend the Religion of the Church of Eng- 
‘ land, as it is now by law established.—We 
present this Revenue to your majesty, without 
the addition of any conditional Appropriating 
or Tacking Clauses, &c. ; and we humbly be- 
seech your maj. to accept of it; and along with 
it our hearty prayers, that God Almighty would 
bless -you with a long life, and happy reign to 
enjoy it. 

Lhe King’s Speech haat After passing 
the said Bill, his majesty made this Speech : 

““ My lords .and gentlemen; I thank you 
very heartily for the Bill you have presented 
me this day; and I assure you, the readiness 
uod cheerfulness that has attended the dispatch 
of it, is as acceptable to me as the bill itself. 
After so happy a beginning, you may believe, 
I would not call upon you unnecessarily for an 
extraordinary Supply. But, when I tell you, 
that the Stores of the Navy and Ordnance are 
extremely exhausted ; that the Anticipations 
upon several branches of the Revenue are great 
and burthensome ; that the Debto of the king 
my brother to his servants and fainily are such 
us deserve compassion ; that the Rebellion in 
Scotland, without putting more weight upon it 
than it really deserves, must oblige me to a 
cousiderable expence extraordinary ; I am 
sure, such considerations will move you to give 
me an Aid, to provide for those things, wherein 
the security, the ease, and the happiness of my 
ZOvernment, are so much concerned: but, 
above all, I must recommend to you the care 
ofthe Navy, the strength and glory of this 
nation, that you will put it into such a condi- 
tion, as may make us considered ani respected 
abroad. [cannot express my concern upon 
this occasion more suitable to my own thuughts 
of it, than by assuring you I have a true Eng- 
lish heart, as jealous of the honour of the nation 
as youcan be, And I please myself with the 


the Protestant dissenters, must be displeasing 
to the king, they drew back without delay, and 
passed the most comprehensive vote of con- 
fidence, which James could desire.” Fox’s 
Jaazs IJ. p. 151, 


hopes, that, by God’s blessing and your assist. 
ance, | may carry the reputation of it vet 
higher in the world, than ever it has been in 
the ume of any of my ancestors. Andas [ 
will not call upon you for Supplies but when 
they are of public use and advantage; so I 
promise you, that what you give me upon such 
occasions shall be managed with good husban- 
dry : and 1 wall take care it shail be employed 
to the uses for which I ask them.’* 

A Supply voted for the Navy.] A moticn 
being made for a Supply, upon his majesty’s 
Speech; the house, in a grand committee, 
Resolved, nem. con. 1. “ That a Supply be 
given to his majesty towards the repairs ut the 
Navy and Ordnance, and the Stores for the 
same ; and for those other occasions in his 
majesty’s Speech. 2. That, towards the said 
Supply, an Imposition to be laid on all Wines 
and Vinegar. 3. That the Imposition to be 
laid on Wines and Vinegar be the same that 
was laid thereon by an act uf parliament, 22 
Ch. it. entitled, &c.” Which being reported 
were agreed to by the house, and the Sol- 
citor-General was ordered to prepare a Bill 
accordingly. | 

Bill to reverse Lord Stafford’s Attainder.} 
June 3. The lords ina grand cominittee made 
some alterations in the title to a Bill for the 
reversing the Attainder of the lord visc. Statiord, 
a considerable Amendment in the Preamble, 
and a small Amendment in the enacting Clause, 
and then the Bill was engrossed: and the Rea- 
son of the Reversal was in these words; 
“‘ Whereas it is now manifest, that the sad 
Win. late visc. Stafford, was innocent of the 
Treason laid to his Charge, and the Testimony 
whereby he was found guilty, was false: be it 
enacted, &c.” 


* « Rapin, Hume, and Ralph, observe upon 
this speech, that neither the generosity of the 
commons’ grant, nor the confidence they €x- 
pressed upon religious matters, could extort @ 
kind word in favour of their religion. But this 
observation, whether meant asa reproaci to 
him for his want of gracious feeling to a gene- 
rous parliament, or as an oblique compliment 
to his sincerity, has no force in it. His ma- 
jJesty’s speech was spoken immediately upon 
passing the bills whicl: the Speaker presented, 
and he could not therefore take notice ot the 
Speaker’s words, unless he had spoken extem= 
pore; for the custom is not, nor I believe ever 
was, for the Speaker to give, beforehand, co- 
pies of addresses of this nature. James woul 
not certainly have scrupled to repeat the as- 
surances which he had so lately made in favour 
of the Protestant religion, as he did not scruple 
to talk of his true English heart, honour of the 
nation, &c. at a time when he was engage 
with France ; but the speech was prepared fur 
an answer to a money Fil not for a question 
of the Protestant religion and church, and the 
fulse professions in it are adapted to what ai 
supposed to be the only subject of it.” Fox s 
James El, p. 100. 
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Protest thereon.} But before the yuestion 
was put for engrossing the Bill, the earls of 
Anglesea and Radaor, and two or three other 
lords, desired leave to enter their Dissents, for 
these Heasons; 1st, Because the assertion in 
the Bill of its ‘ being now manifest that the 
late visc. Staffurd died innocent, and that the 
testimony on which he was convicted was 
false,’ which are the sole grounds and rcasons 
given to support the Bill, were destitute of all 
proof, warrant, or testimony, or matter of 
record before us. 2.“Phat the Record of the 
King’s-bench, read at the committec, con- 
cerning the conviction, last term, of one of the 
witnesses for perjury, in collateral points of 
proof, of no affinity to the lord Stafford’s Trial, 
and given several years before, it is conceived 
can be no ground to invalidate the sauteae 
upon which the said viscount was couvicted, 
which could never legally be by one witness, 
and was in fact by the judgment of his pecrs,, 
on the evidence of at Jeast three. 3. It is 
conceived the said Judgment in the King’s- 
bench was unprecedented, illegal and unwar- 
ranted, and highly derogatory to the honour, 
Judicature and authority of this court, who 
have power to question and punish perjuries of 
witnesses before them, and ought not to be 
imposed upon by the judgments of inferior 
courts, or their Attainder of a peer invalidated 
by implication ; and the Popish Plot so con- 

eoined, pursued and punished by his late ma- 
Jesty and four parliaments, after publicsolemn 
Jevouon through the whole kingdom, by autho- 
rity of Church and State, to be eluded, to the 
arraignment and scandal of the government ; 
and only for the restoring of the family of one 
popish lord. And all this, being ace re any 
matter judicially appearing before us to induce 
the same; and the records of the Trial not 
suffered to be read, for the information of the 
truth, before the passing of the bill. 4. Fer 
many other weighty Reasons offered and given 
by divers peers in the two days debate of 
this bill, both at the committee, and in the 
house.” 

The next day, the Bill was read a third time, 
and passed in the house of peers; but the fore- 
mentioned lords repeated their Protcstations 
against it, and were seconded by the earls of 
_ Stanford and Clare, and the Jord Eure, be- 
‘cause the preamble of it was not amended, 
and no defect in point of law alledged as a 
reason for the reversal of the Attuinder. But 
though the said Bill passed the lords, it was 
dropped by the commons.* 

ee A i ee a A eS 

_* ©The only matter in which the king’s 
views were in any degree thwarted, was the 
reversal of lord Statford’s attainder, which, hav- 
ing passed the house of lurds, not without op- 
position, was lost in the house of commons; a 
Strong proof that the Popish plot was still the 
subject upon which the opposers of the court 
had most credit with the public. Mr. Hume, 
notwithstanding his just indignation at the con- 


demnation of Stafford, and his general inclina- 
Vor, IV. . 


@ 


Account of the Duke of Monmouth’s land- 
ing.] June 13. The earl of Middleton ac- 
quainted the commons from his majesty, ‘ That 
his majesty had this morning received advice, 
as well by Letter from the mayor of Lyine in 
Dorsetshire, as by two messengers coine from 
thence, who had been examined upon oath at 
the Council Table, That the duke of Mon- 
mouth, with the late lord Grey, was landed in 
a hostile manner, with many men and arms ;. 
and had seized the port and guns, setting up a 
standard in the town, and were listing others.”* 

Resolutions thereupon.] And the said Let- 
ter being produced, and read to the house ; 
and the said messengers being called in, and 
testifying the truth of the matter at the bar of 
the house; 

Resolved, nem. con. “ That the most hum- 
ble and hearty Thanks of this house be returned | 
to his majesty, fur his gracious Message to this 
house communicating the landing of the duke 
of Monmouth; and that this house will stand . 
by and assist his maj. with their Lives and For- 
tunes against the said James duke of Monmouth, 
his adherents and correspondents, and all re- 


tion to approve of royal politics, most unac- 
countably justifies the commons in their rejec- 
tion of this till, upon the principle of its being 
impolitic at that time to grant so full a justifi- 
cation of the Catholics, and to throw so foul an 
imputation upon the Protestants. Surcly if 
there be one moral duty that is binding upon 
men im all times, places, and circumstances, 
and from which no supposed views of policy. 
can excuse them, it is that of granting a full 
justification to the innocent; and such Mr, 
Hume considers the Catholics, and especially 
lord Stafford, to have been. The only rational 
way of accounting for this solitary instance of 
non-compliance on the part of the commons, 
is either to suppose that they still believéd in 
the reality of the Popish Plot, and Staflord’s 
guilt, or that the church party, which was up- 
permost, bad such an antipathy to Popery, as 
indeed to every sect, whose tenets differed from 
theirs, that they deemed every thing lawful 
avainstits professors.” Vox’s James II. p. 161. 

* ** As soon as lord Argyle sailed for Scot- 
land, the duke of Monmouth set about his de- 
sign with as much haste as possible, and was 
hurried into an il-timed invasion, His whole 
company, with whom, after a prosperous 
course, he landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, (on 
June 11) consisted but of 82 persons. Many 
ofthe country people came in to join him, but 
very few ofthe gentry, And he quickly found 
what it was to be at the head of undisciplined 
men, that knew nothing of war, and that were 
wot to be used with rigour. His great error 
was, that he did not, in the first heat, venture 
on some hardy action, and then march either 
to Exeter or Bristul, where, ashe would have 
found much wealth, so he would have gained 
some reputation by it. But he lingered in 
exercising his men, and stayed too long in the 
Peon of Lyme.” Burnet. 
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bels and traitors, and all others whatsoever 
that shall assist them, or any of them.” And 
a committee was appointed to prepare the said 
Address. 

Resolved, *“ That a Bill be brought in for 
Preservation of his majesty’s Royal Person 
and government.” ® 

Resolved “ That a Bill be brought in for 
the Attainder of James duke of Monmouth of 
High Treason.” 

he Commons’ Address to the King.] Mr. 
Solicitor-general Finch reports from the coim- 
mittee the following Address : 

‘s We your inajesty’s most loyal subjects, the 
commons of England, in parliament assembled, 
do, with all duty, return our most humble and 
hearty Thanks for your majesty’s gracious Mes- 
sage, communicated to us by the earl of Mid- 


* « Further to manifest their servility to the 
king, as well as their hostility to every princi- 

le that could by implication be supposed to 
Ee connected with Monmouth or his cause, the 
house of commons passed a bill for the Preser- 
vation of his Majesty’s Person, in which, after 
enacting that a written or verbal declaration 
of a treasonable intention should be tanta- 
mount to a treasonable act, they inserted two 
remarkable clauses, by one of which, to assert 
‘the legitimacy of Monmouth’s birth’—by the 
other, ‘ to propose in parliament any alteration 
in the succession of the crown,’ were made like- 
wise high treason. We learn from Burnet, 
that the first part of this bill was strenuously 
and warmly debated, and that it was chicfly 
opposed by serjeant Maynard, whose arguments 
wade some impression even at that time; but 
whether the serjeant was supported in his op- 
position, as the word ‘ chiefly’ would lead us to 
Imagine, or if supported, by whom, that histo- 
rian does not mention; and unfortunately, 
neither of Maynard’s specch itself, nor indeed 
of any opposition whatever to the bill, is there 
any other trace to be found. The crying in- 
justice of the clause, which subjected a man to 
the pains of treason, merely for delivering his 
opinion upon a controverted fact, though he 
should do no act in consequence of such opi- 
nion, was not, as far as we are informed, ob- 
jected to, or at all noticed, unless indeed the 
specch above alluded to, in which the Speaker 
is snid to have descanted upon the general 
danger of making words treasonable, be sup- 
posed to have been applied to this clause, as 
well as to the former part of the bill. That 
the other clause should have passed without 
opposition, or even observation, must appear 
still more extratrdinary, when we advert, not 
only to the nature of the clause itself, but to 
the circumstances of there being actually in the 
house, no inconsiderable number of members 
who had, in the former reign, repeatedly voted 
tor the Exclusion Bill.—It is worthy of notice, 
lowever, that, while every principle of criminal 
Jurisprudence, and every regard to the funda- 
mental rights of the deliberative assemblies, 
which make part of the legislature of the na- 


dleton, of the invading this your kingdom by 
that ungrateful rebel James duke of Mon- 
mouth ; and do, with all duty and loyalty, and 
utter detestation of such scbali and traitors, 
assure your majesty, that we are, and always 
shall be, ready to stand by and assist your maj. 
with our Lives and Fortunes against the said 
James duke of Monmouth, his adherents and 
correspondents, and all rebels and traitors ; and 
all others whatsoever that shall assist them, or 
any of them. And since the Preservation of 
your majesty’s Person is of the highest concern 
to the peace and happiness of this kingdom, 
we your most dutiful and Joyal subjects, do 
most humbly beseech your maj. to take more 
than beret! care of your royal person, which 
we beseech God long to preserve.” 

The King’s Answer.] Which Address being 


tion, were thus shamelessly sacrificed to the 
eagerness which, at this disgraceful period, s0 
generally prevailed, of manifesting loyalty, or 
rather abject servility to the sovereign, there 
still remained no small degree of tenderness 
for the interests and safety of the church of 
England, and a sentiment approaching to jea- 
lousy upon any matter which might endanger, 
even by the most remote consequences, or put 
any restriction ypon her ministers. With this 
view, as one part of the bill did not relate to 
treasons only, but imposed new penalties upon 
such as should by writing, printing, preaching, 
or other speaking, attempt to bring the king or 
his government into hatred or contempt, there 
was a special proviso added, ‘ that the assert- 
ing, and maintaining by any writing, printing, 
preaching, or any other speaking, the doctrine, 
discipline, divine worship, or government of 
the church of England as it 1s now by Jaw 
established, against Popery or any other dif- 
ferent or dissenting opinions, is not intended, 
and shall not be interpreted, or constraed to 
be any offence within the words or meaning of 
this act.’ It cannot escape the reader, that 
only such attacks upon Popery as were made 
in favour of the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, and no other, were Lee 
tected by this proviso, and consequently that, 
if there were any real occasion for such & 
guard, all Protestant dissenters who should 
write or speak against the Roman superstition, 
were wholly unprotected by it, and remain 
exposed to the danger, whatever it might be, 
trom which the church was so anxious to ¢t- 
empt her supporters.—This bill passed the 
house of commons, and was sent, up to the 
house of lords on the 30th of June. It was 
read a first time on that day, but the adjourn- 
ment of both houses taking place on the 2d of 
July, it could uot make any further progress 
at that time; and when the parliament met 
afterwards in autumn, there was no longer that 
passionate affection for the monarch, nor con- 
quently that ardent zeal for servitude, which 
were necessary to make a law with such clauses 
and provisos, palatable or even endurable. 
Fox’s James Il. p. 154. 
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agreed to by the house, and presented in the 
afternoon, his majesty was pleased to answer, 
*¢ That he did thank this house for their Joyal 
Address, and particularly for their care of his 
person; that he would venture his life in de- 
fence of his people, and for their peace; and 
he did not doubt, but, with God’s blessing, and 
the assistance of his loyal subjects, to repell all 
traitors and rebels.” 

The D. of Monmouth’s Declaration ordered to 
be burnt by the Common Hangman.) June 15. 
A traiterous Paper entitled, ‘ The Declaration 
of James duke of Monmouth, &c.’ * being sent 
from the lords, with an Order which that 
house had made thereupon; and the said Pa- 
per and Order being read to the house, re- 
solved, nem. con. “ That this house doth agree 
with the lords; and that the, said traiterous 
Paper be burnt by the hands of the common 
hanginan accordingly.” 

A Bill for the Attainder of James duke of 
Monmouth of High Treason was read the first 
and second time, ingrossed, and read the third 
time, and sent up to the lords for their concur- 


_ Fence. ¢ 
7 A. Supply Voted.| June 17. A motion be- 
Ing made for a Supply to be given to his maj. 


towards his present extraordinary expence for 
suppressing the Rebellion of the late duke of 
Monmouth, and the pretended ear) of Argyle; 
Resolved, That a Supply be given to his ma- 
jesty, &c. : 
The King’s Message desiring a Supply.) 
June 18. The following Message from his 
majesty was delivered in writing, by the earl 
of Middleton. 
«James R, His majesty judges it neces- 


* «¢ The duke of Monmouth’s Manifesto was 
long and ill penned ; full of much black and 
dull malice. It charged the ting with the 
burning of London, the Popish Plot, God- 
frey’s murder, and the earl of Essex’s death ; 
and, to crown all, it was pretended, that the 
late king was poisoned by his orders. It was 
set forth, that the king’s religion made him 
incapable of the crown ; that three subsequent 
houses of commons had voted his exclusion : 
the taking away the old Charters, and the 
hard things done ia the last reign, were laid to 
his charge ; the elections of the present parlia- 
ment were also set forth very odiously with 
great indecency of stile: the nation was also 
appealed to, when met in a free parliament, 
to judge of the duke’s own pretensions; and 


all soft of liberty, both in spirituals and tem- 


porals, was promised to persons of all persua- 
sions.” Burnet. 

+ “© The alarm of Monmouth’s invasion was 
brought hot to London; where, upon the ge- 
neral report and belief of the thing, an Act of 
Attainder passed both houses in one day ; some 
small opposition being made by the earl of 
Anglesea, because the evidence did not seem 
clear enough for so severe a sentence, which 
was grounded on the notoriety of the thing. 
The sum of 50007. was set on his head.” Ibid. 
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sary, for the good of his service, that the gen- 
tlemen of this house, (on whose loyalty and 
affection he depends, where-ever they are) 
should be present ia their respective countries; 
and therefure designs there should be a recess 
in a very few days: but, because the Rebellion 
in the West will occasion an extraordinary ex- 


.pence, his maj. desires there may be a good 


fund of Credit provided for a present sum of 
money to answer the immediate charge his 
maj. must be at: and to the end none of the 
Bills now depending may be prejudiced, his 
maj. is pleased that this separation shall be 
an adjouroment, and for some short time 
only.” 

£400,000. voted.] Resolved, “ That-a 
Supply not exceeding 400,000. be given to his 
majesty for his present extraordinary occa- 


June 22. The earl of Middlcton acquainted 
the house from bis majesty, That the grand 
rebel, Argyle, is taken, and now in sale cus- 
tody *. 

Resolved, *“ That the most humble and 
hearty acknowledgment and thanks of this 
house be presented to his majesty, for his gra- 
cious communication to them of the taking of 
that arch-traitor the late earl of Argyle: which 
this house received with all imaginable joy and 
satisfaction.” 

The Parliament adjourned.| July 2. The 
commons attended his majesty in the house of 
lords, where the Lord Keeper declared his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure; ‘* That both houses should 
forthwith severally adjourn themselves till the 
4th day of August next. That his majesty 
doth not at present intend there shall be thea 
a session; but that the session be carried on 
by farther adjournments, by such members as 
shall be about the town, tll winter, unless in 
case of some emergency that shall require it: 
in which case or whensoever he shall intend a 
session, he will give timely notice by proclama- 
tion.”—The house accordingly adjourned to 
August the 4th, and from thence, by his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, it was farther adjourned to 
November the 9th.t 


* « Argyle had left bis arms in a castle, with 
such a guard as he could spare : but they were 
routed by a party of the king’s forces. And 


‘with this he Jost both heart and hope. And 


then, apprehending that all was gone, he put 
himself in a disguise, and had nlmost escaped : 
but he was taken. Thus was this Rebellion 
brought to a speedy end, with the effusion of 
very little blood. Nor was there much shed 
in the way of justice. Argyle was carried to 
Edinburgh, where he was executed, pitied by 
al). His death, being pursuant to the sentence 
passed three years before, was looked on as 
no better than murder,” Burnet. 

+ “ With the duke of Monmouth’s Attain- 
der the sessiun of parliament ended ; which was 
no small happiness to the nation, such a body 
of men being dismissed with doing so litue 
hurt.” Burnet. 
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The King’s Speech at the Mceting of Parlia- 
ment.] Nov.9%. The parliament met, when 
his wnajesty in the house of lords made the 


Soon after the rising of the parliament, the 
duke of Monmouth, having marched from 
Lyme to Tannton, and from thence to Bridye- 
water, having in vain attempted Bath, and 
finding his men desert daily, resolved to attack 
the earl of Feversham (who was sent against 
him with the guards and regular troops) on the 
very first night of his encampment at Sedgmore, 
which was July 5, and had not his ill fate placed 
a battalion of Dumbarton’s regiment in his 
way, he had in all probability surprized the 
king’s army in their camp, and perhaps at that 
single blow decided the fate of England. As 
it. was, he was entirely routed, baving 3000 
men killed on the spot, 1000 in the pursuit, 
and as many taken prisoners. Several parties 
being sent out after the duke, he was disco- 
vered, July 8; in a ditch, covered over with 
fern. He was brought to London, July 13, 
_and two days after was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill. Lord Grey, who it was thought betrayed 
him, received a pardon, and was afterwards 
created by king William earl of Tankerville. 
The cruclties that followed, the legal massa- 
cres of Jefferies, and the military executions of 
Kirk, cannot be mentioned without horror,— 
“¢ Such arbitrary principles had the court in- 
stilled into all its servants, that Feversham, im- 
mediately after the victory, hanged up above 
twenty prisoners; and was procecding in his 
executiuns, when the bishop of Bath and Wells 
warned him, that these unhappy men were now 
by law entitled to a trial, and that their execu- 
tion would be deemed a real murther. This 
remonstrance however did not stop the savage 
nature of colonel Kirke, a soldier of fortune, 
who had long served at Tangiers, and had con- 
tracted from his habitudes with the Moors, an 
inhumanity less known in European and in free 
countries. At his first entry into Bridgewater, 
he: hanged nineteen without the least enquiry 
into the merits of their cause. Asif’to make 
sport with death, he ordered a certain number 
to be executcd, while he and his company 
should drink to the king’s bealth, or to the 
queen’s, or to judge Jetferies’s, Observing 
their feet to shake in the agonies of death, he 
cried that he would give them music to their 
dancing ; and he immediately commanded the 
drums to beat and the trumpets to sound. By 
way of experiment, he ordered one man to be 
hung up three times, questioning hitn at every 
interval, whether he repented of his crime: 
but the man obstinately asserting, that, not- 
withstanding all the past, he would still willing- 
ly engage in the same cause, Kirke ordered him 
to be hung in chains. One story, commonly 
told of him, is memorable for the treachery, as 
well as barbarity which attended it. A young 
maid pleaded for the life of ber brother, and 
flung herself ar Kirke’s feet, armed with all the 
charms, which beauty and 1onocence, bathed 
in tears, could bestow upon her. The tyrant 
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following Speech to both houses: which was 
afterwards read by the Speaker : 
‘« My lords and gentlemen ; After the storm 


was inflamed with desire, not softened into 
love or clemency. He promiscd to grant her 
request, provided that she, in her turn, would 
be equally compliant to him. The mnaid yield- 
ed to the conditions : but after she had passed 
the mybe with bim, the wanton savage, next 
morning, showed her from the window her 
brother, the darling object for whom she had 
sacrificed her virtue, hanged on a gibbet, which 
he had secretly ordered to be there erected for 
hisexecution. Hage and despair and indigns- 
tion touk possession of her mind, and deprived 
her for ever of her senses.—All the inhabitants 
of that country, innocent as well as guilty, were 
exposed to the ravazes of this barbarian. The 
soldicry were let luose to live on free quarter; 
and his own regiment, instructed by his exam- 
ple, and encouraged by his exhortations, dis- 
tinguished themselves in a more particular 
manner by their outrages. By way of piea- 
santry he used to denominate them his lambs; 
an appellation, which was long remembered 
with horror in the west of England—The cruel 
Jefferies succeeded after some interval; and 
showed the people, that the rigours of the law 
inight equal, if not exceed, the ravages of mib- 
tarytyranny. This man, who waotoned in croel- 
ty, had already given a specimen of his character 
in many trials, where he had presided ; and he 
now set out with a savaye joy as toa full har 
vest of death and destruction. He began at 
Dorchester; and thirty rebels being arraigned, 
he exhorted them, but in vain, to save him, by 
their free confession, the trouble of trying them: 
and when twenty-nine were found guilty, be 
ordered them, as an additional punishment of 
their disobedience, to be led to immediate 
execution. Most of the other prisoners, terr- 
fied with this example, pleaded guilty; and no 
less than 292 received sentence at Dorchester. 
Of these 80 were exccuted. Exeter was the 
next stage of his cruelty: 243 were there tried, 
of whom a great number were condemned and 
executed, He also opened his commission at 
Taunton and Wells; and every where carned 
terror and astonishment along with him. The 
juries were so struck witlr his menaces, that 
they gave their verdict with precipitation, and 
many innocent persons were involved with the 
guilty. Andon the whole, besides those but- 
chered by the military commanders, 251 are 
computed to have fallen by the hands of jas 
tice. The whole country was strowed with the 
heads and limbs of traitors. Every village al- 
most beheld the dead carcass of a wretch 
inhabitant. And all ehe rigours of jusuce, 
unabated by any appearance of clemency, were 
fully displaved to the people by the inhumao 
Jefferies.” Hume. 

* « Now that the parliament is on the eve 
of meeting, they begin iu London to talk about 
the matters that will be agitated in that asset: 
Bly; it is difficult yet to judge of their success; 
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that seemed to be coming upon us when we 
parted last, I am glad to meet you all again in 
so great peace and quietness; God Almighty 
be praised, by whose blessing that Rebellion 
was suppressed! But when we reflect, what 
an inconsiderable number of men began it, 
and how long they carried it on without any 
opposition, I hope every body will be convin- 
ced, that the Militia, which bath hitherto been 
so much depended on, is not sufficient for such 
occasions; and that there is nothing but a 
good force of well-disciplined troops in con- 
stant pay, that can defend us from such, as 
either at home or abroad, are disposed to dis- 
turb us: and in truth, my concern for the 
peace and quiet of my subjects, as well as for 
the safety of the government, made me think it 
necessary to increase the number to the pro- 
portion I have done: that I owed as well to 
the honour as the security of the nation; whose 
reputation was so infinitely exposed to all our 


for although the greater number of the mem- 
bers seem well disposed towards his Britannic 
majesty, yet the ‘best and the Habeas Corpus 
acts are considered by all Englishinen as the 
bulwarks of the Protestant religion, and the 
privileges of the nation. The king hopes to 
succeed in obtaining their repeal; otherwise it 
would be a very imprudent step to attempt it, 
and then find himself obliged to dissolve the 
parliament without having procured from it 
what he considers necessarv for the firm estab- 
lishment of his authority. The restitution of 
the Catholic peers, and the confirmation of 
those othicers in the army and the household, 
who are Catholics, will be a consequence of 
the repeal of the Test act. All this is consi- 
dered of great importance ; and almost all 
the Enghsh see with much concern that the 
royal authority ts daily gaining fresh strength, 
and that the existing laws against the Catho- 
lic religion cannot be put in force under a 
king who publicly professes that religion”.— 
Again, “ All the schemes and plans are form- 
ing with regard to the parliament; it is cer- 
tain that very important matters will come 
under discussion, of the issue of which no judg- 
ment can yet be formed. The king of Env- 
Jand thinks he will succeed in obtaining the 
greater part of what he shall ask, and he seems 
very determined not to relax any thing in what 
he is desirous of procuring for the benefit of 
the Catholics and the strengthening of his au- 
thority. There is great distrust in the Pro- 
_testant party; they well know that the future 
safety of the Protestant religion depends upon 
the measures of this session. The Catholics 
nre not entirely agreed among themselves; the 
most skilful, and those who have the greatest 
share in the king’s confidence, know that the 
present juncture is the most favourable one 
that can be hoped for, and that if they let it 
slip it may be long before such another occur. 
The Jesuits are of the same opinion, which 
certainly is the most just. But the opulent 
and settled Catholics are alarmed for the fu- 
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neighbours, by having so evidently Jain open 
to this late wretched attempt, that it is not to 
be repaired without keeping such a body of men 
on foot, that none may ever have the thought 
of finding us again so miserably unprovided.— 
It is for the support of this great charge, which 
is now more than double to what it was, that I 
ask your assistance in giving me a Supply an- 
swerable to the expences it brings alung with 
it: and I cannot doubt, but’ what I have be- 
gun, so much for the honour and defence of 
the government, will be continued by you with 
all the chearfulneys and readiness that is requi- 
site for a work of so great importance.—Let no 
man take exception, that there are some Offi- 
cersin the Army not qualified, according to 
the late Tests, for their employments: the 
gentlemen, I must tell you, are most of them 
well-known to me: and, having formerly served 
with me on several occasions, and always ap- 
proved the loyalty of their principles by their 


ture, and apprehend a change which may ruin 
them ; they are therefore willing to admit of 
every possible modification, and to be content 
with the most moderate advantages there may 
be a wish to grant, as the revocation of the 
enal laws, without insisting on a repeal of the 
est act, which renders the Catholics incapa- 
ble of holding any office or employmeot.—This 
party is supported by those who secretly favour 
the prince of Orange; and their advice would 
prevail, did not the others use every means in 
their power to convince the king of England, 
that if he does not seize the present opportu- 
nity, and carry into effect his designs respect- 
ing the Catholics and his own power, he will 
find greater obstacles arise daily. The king’s 
disposition leads hin to pursue a firm and vi- 
gorous conduct; the influence of those of his 
ministers who entertain the same sentiments 
appears to increase. The fate of the marquis 
of Halifax bas alarmed those who wished to act 
with moderation, and adopt aud eee mea- 
sures. All this creates much cabal, both in the 
court and parliament. ‘The king often speaks 
tome about what he wishes to do, and seems 
resolved to profit of the present juncture. He 
always tells me, that peace abroad is of the 
last necessity to him, and charges me to repre- 
sent this to your majesty as decisive for the be- 
netit of the Catholic religion. I confine my- 
self within those limits prescribed to me by 
your majesty, and without busying myself to 
inspire him with any thing too violent, I 
strengthen the resolution he seems to have 
taken to profit of the present occasion. I will 
be assiduous to discover all that takes place, 
and to send your majesty as exact a detail as 
Ican. There has not been for many years a 
more important session of parliament. I fore- 
sce even that many things will be treated of 
respecting the future, which was not expected. 
I will spare, no pains to be well informed.” 
M. Barillon’s Dispatches to the French King. 
See Fox's James II. Appendix, p. cxxvi, 
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practice, I think them now fit to he employed 
under me: and I will deal plainly with you, 
that, after having had the benefit of their ser- 
vice in such a time of need and danger, I will 
neither expose them to disgrace, nor myself to 
the want of them, if there should be another 
Rebellion to make them necessary to me *.— 
Iam afraid some men may be so wicked to 
hope and expect that a difference may bap- 
pen between you and me upon this occa- 
sion: but when you consider what advantages 
have arisen to us in a few months, by the good 
understanding we have hitherto had; what 
wonderful effects it hath already produced in 
the change of the whole scene of affairs abroad, 
so much more to the honour of the nation, and 
the figure it ought to make in the world; and 
that nothing can binder a farther progress in 
this way, to all our satisfactions, but Fears and 
Jealousies sa ourselves; [ will not ap- 
prehend that such a misfortune can befall us, 
asa division, or but a culdness, between me 
and you; nor that rat thing can shake ly ip 
your steadiness and loyalty to me; who, by 
God’s blessing, will ever make you returns of 
all kindness and protection, with a resolution 
to venture even my own life in the defence of 
the true interest of this kingdom.” 

Thanks voted by the Lords.| His majesty 
being withdrawn, the lords thought fit to de- 
bate, Whether they should give the king 
Thanks for his Speech or not? Some were 
for it, while others as warmly opposed it ; but 
the marquis of Halifax, a man of a sharp sa- 
tirical wit, said, by way of irony, ‘ They had 
‘ now more reason than ever to give Thanks to 
his majesty, since he had dealt so plainly with 
them, and discovered what he would be at.’ 
What he meant for a jest, was suddenly laid 
hold on by the courtiers for earnest, so the 
affirmative carried it, and an Address of Thanks 
was presented : to which his majesty returned 
this Answer: 

The King’s Answer.| ‘* That he was very 
well satisfied that their lordships were well 
pleased with what he said ; and that he would 
never offer any thing to their house, that he 
should not be convinced was for the good and 
true interest of the kingdom.” 

Debate in the Commons on the King’s Speech, 
and on the Supply.) The earl of Middleton, a 
member of the house of commons, and one of 
his majesty’s principal secretarics of state, 
moved, “ That the house would immediately 
return their Thanks to his majesty, for his 
most gracious Speech.” After some debate, it 
was resolved, ** That the house resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house, on Thurs- 
day the 12th instant, to take into consideration 
bis majesty’s Speech. 

Nov. 12, The house resolved itself into the 
said committee, Mr. solicitor Finch in the 
chair, The king’s Speech was read. 


*“ Thus the king fell upon the two most 
unacceptable points that he could have found 
out ; which were a Standing Army, aod a vio- 
lation of the Act of the Test.” Burnet. 
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The Earl of Afiddleton moved to have it con- 
sidered by paragraphs. 

Sir Winston Churchill. Some other than the 
Militia is necessary to be found : I move a Sup- 
ply for the Army. 

Lord Preston. We have lately bad an un- 
fortunate proof, how little we are to depend 
upon the Militia, and therefore sure we must 
all approve of his majesty’s increasing the 
Forces to what they are. France is formidable, 
now Holland’s forces are greatly increased, and 
we must be strong in proportion, for preserva- 
tion of ourselves and Flanders, aud toward 
that, the good harmony betwixt the king and 
this house hath greatly contributed. It has 
had two other great effects abroad. 1. The 
French king’s Army last spring was marching 
towards Germany; Crequi was far advanced ; 
but when the king of France heard the kind- 
ness of this house to the king, and the defeat 
of Monmouth, he recalled them. 2 The 
French and Spaniards had also a difference 
about Haye and Fonterabia: the Freoch ad- 
vanced their troops, and recalled them on this 
news. This is the noble effect of the harmony 
between the king and this house, who have ([ 
hope) brought the same heart and loyalty they 
had the last ume here. Hence we may con- 
clude, these levies made by the king are just, 
reasonntle, and necessary. And so let us vote 
a Supply, to answer his majesty’s present occa- 
sions. 

The Earl of Ranelagh. The question is, 
Whether a Supply, or not? I do not intend to 
arraign the Militia, but seeing a soldier is a 
trade, and must (as all other trades are) be 
learned, I will show you where the Militia has 
failed; viz» at Chatham; and in June last, 
when the late duke of Monmouth landed, and 
had but 83 men, and 300/. in money, who, in 
spite of the Militia, nay, in spite of such otber 
force as the king could spare hence, brought it 
so far ashe did. If the king of France had 
landed then, what would have become of us? 
Tsay, the Militia is not insignificant, but an 
additional force is necessary, and so a Supply 
that is answerable to it. 

Sir Tho. Clarges. If it shall appear to you, 
that the king’s Revenue that he hath already, 
be sufficient to supply all the occasions, what 
then need we give him more? It is moved, 
That we should proceed by paragraphs. To 
come first to the Militia, who, let me tell you, 
did considerable service in the late Rebellion, 
and if a great nobleman of this kingdom had 
been supplied and assisted, it had soon been 
quelled. A confidence betwixt the king and 
his people is absolutely needful, let it come 
whence it will; our happiness consists 1n it. 
His majesty, on his first entrance on the crown, 
told us, ‘he had been misrepresented, and 
that he would preserve the government 10 
Church and State now cstablished by law, and 
would maintain us in all our just Rights and 
Privileges.’ Over-joyed at this, we ran hasuly 
in to him; we gave four millions (reckoawg 


what we added to him for life was warth) a 
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once. The present Revenue is 1,900,000/. or 
two millions, yearly; the charge of the govern- 
ment (admitting this Army kept up) is but 
1,300,000/. yearly: and pray let us not forget 
that there was a Bill of Exclusion debated in 
this house; I was here, and showed myself 
against it; the arguments for it were, “ That 
we should, in case of a Popish Successor, have 
a Popish Army.’ You see the Act of the Test 
already broken, buat pray remember what the 
late Jord chancellor told you, when the late 


king (of blessed memory) passed that Act: the 
e 


words were to this effect: ‘ By this Act you 
are provided against Popery, that no Papist 


can possibly Bhd into any employment.’ I 
y 


am afflicted greatly at this Breach of our Li- 
berties, and seeing so great difference betwixt 
this Speech, and those heretofore made, can- 
not but believe this was by some other advice. 
This, struck at here, is our all, and I wonder 
there have been any men so desperate, as to 
take any employment not qualified fur it; and 
I would therefore have the question, ‘ Thata 
Standing Army is destructive to the country.’ 

Sir John Ernly. The number of the stand- 
ing forces is about 14 or 15,000 men, and they 
were about half so many before, and I con- 
ceive we are not safe without these forces to 
nid and help the Militia. Iam not for laying 
aside the Militia, but I say, there is a necessity 
for a standing force. Half the charge of those 
forces, viz. about $00,0CO/. yearly, the whole 
being 600,000/. yearly, I conceive, is all we 
need to give for it: of that there remains 
200,000/. unreceived of the 400,000/. given 
last, so the 200,000/. may go towards it, and 
the rest may be supplied by a tax on commo- 
dities as, for balancin of. trade, may hetter 
be charged than not. I am for a Supply. 

Sir Hugh Cholmondeley. I stand up for, 
and would not have the militia reflected on; it 
was very useful in the late Rebellion of Mon- 
mouth; it kept him from Bristol and Exeter, 
and is as good as any army we can raise against 
a at home. 

Ir. Coningsby. I am for vindicating the 
Militia. There is just cause for a Supply, and 
I would give it, and reward the officers not 
qualified, or take them off some other way. 

Mr. Ashburnham. I dread a Standing Army, 
but am fora Supply. | 

Mr. Waller. Kings, in old time, used to 
send, not only an account of their revenues, 
but of the chargé they were going to be at, to 
the parliament, when they demanded aids. 
Hen. v. had but 56,000/. and queen Eliz. had 
160,000/. and odd pounds, year y I am for a 
Bill for making the Militia use 
know, if we give money thus, whether it be 
not for setting up a Standing Army? I ag for 
good Guards, 

Sir Wim. Trumbull. The kingdom is guarded 
by law ; we are now in perfect peace; the king 
is both feared and loved; an Army little need- 
ed; men justly afraid: that which made the 
last Rebellion as it was, the man that headed 
it was a favourite of the faction, and though 
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he had got such a number, he’was beaten by 
1800 men only. I am against an Army, 

Mr. Seymour. This last Rebellion has con- 
tributed to our future peace, and those en- 
gaged in it have sung their penitential psalm, 
and their punishment rejoiced at by all good 

ersons. Ido not commend the Militia, yet 
It 1s not to be rejected, but to be new mo-. 
deled; and, for my part, I had rather pay 
double to these, [meaning for keeping up the 
Militia] from whom I fear nothing, than half 
so much to those, of whom I must ever be 
afraid ; and, say what you will, it is a Standing 
Army. The last force preserved the peace, 
and was sufficient to do it, in the late king's 
time, and is now; all the profit and security 
of this nation is in our ships; and had there 
been the least ship in the Channel, it would 
have disappointed him. Supporting an Army 
1S Maintaloing so many idle persons to lord it 
over the rest of the subjects. The king de- 
clared, ‘ That no soldiers should quarter in 
private houses ;’ but that they did; that they 
should pay for all things they took; but 
they paid nothing for almost all they took. 
And for Officers to be employed nut tak- 
ing the Tests, it is dispensing with all: the 
laws at once; and if these men be good and 
kind, we know not whether it proceeds 
from their generosity, er principles: for we 
must remember, it is treason for any man to 
be reconciled to the Church of Rome; for 
the Pope, by law, is declared an enemy to this 
kingdom. A Supply given, as moved for, is n 
kind of an establishing an army by act of par- 
lament; and when they have got the power 
into their hands, we are then to derive it from 
their courtesy ; and therefore I would have the 
anaes be, ‘ That the safety of the kingdom 

oth not consist with a Standing force :’ and 
tis, it may be, will disappoint these persons, 
that make it their business this way, to make 
themselves useful. 

Sir Tho. Clarges then moved for an Address, 

Sir Tho. Meres. I am first for a Supply; 
that hinders not an Address: his majesty, in 
his Speech, only says, ‘ That the Militia is not 
sufficient.” The late Long Parliament always 
owned some force necessary: we are not to 
name the number, the king is best judge of 
that; a great soldier, and a good prince: I 
hear the number is 14 or 15,000; and I am 
for a Supply, and never saw, but muney was 
always one part of the business of every parli- — 
ament. There was a bitter spirit in the three 
last parliaments, not yet well allayed ; and so 
I conclude a considerable force neediul, be- 
sides the Militia. I call those raised, Guards, 
and would have a Supply given to support his 
majesty’s extraordinary occasions. The Navy 
wants 6 or 800,000/. and ‘I will give any reason 
for it; so a Supply may, without a negative, 
be given. 

Serj. Maynard, There is already a law, 
that no man shall, on any occasion whatsoever, 
rise against the king: lord-licutenants, and 
deputy-lieutenants, have power to disarm the 
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disaffected : if you give thus a Supply, it is for 
an Army; and then, may not this Army be 
made of those that will nut take the Test? 
Which act was not designed a punishment for 
the Papists, but a protection for ourselves ; 
and giving this Money is for an Army: I am 
against it. 

Sir Rd. Temple. I must concur with the 
king, that the Militia is not sufficient: I am 
for mending the Militia, and to make it such 
as the king and kingdom may confide in it; 
to trust to mercenary force alone is to give up 
all our liberties at once. If you provide a 
constant Supply to support thein by setting up 
an Army, sir Tho. Meres has turned it into a 
Supply forthe Navy. There is no country in 
the world, that has a law to set up an army. 
We have already madean ample Supply for the 

overnment. It is for kings to come tu the 
1ouse, from time to time, on extraordinary oc- 
casions ; and if this army be provided for by 
law, they will never more come to this house. 
Tam for giving for the extraordinary charge 
past. Armies are useful, when occasion is for 
them ; but if you establish them, you can dis- 
band them no more. I am for a Supply, but 
not on this score of the Militia: there was not 
@ company formed ull 1588 ; and as soun as 
queen Eliz. had done with her army, she dis- 
banded it. Armies have been fatal often to 
princes. The Army, in the late king’s time, 
often turned out their leaders. Iam for mov- 
ing the house, for leave for a Billto mend the 
Militia. 

Sir Winston Churchill. The Beef-eaters, at 
this rate, may be called an Army. 

Sir Tho. Hussey. The colonel may say 
what he will of the Beef-eaters, as he nick- 
names them ; but they are established by act 
of parliament. 

Ir. Seymour, I can make out, that the 
king’s Revenue is sufficient to maintain the 
force on foot. 

The question being put, “ That a Supply be 
given to his majesty,” Sir Tho. Clarges moved, 
‘¢ That the words, ‘ towards the support of 
the additional forces,’ may be added: which 
was carried in the negative, 225 to 156 ; and 
then these votes passed : 

Resolved, nem. con. “ That a Supply he 
given to his majestv; and, that the house he 
moved to give leave to bring in a Bill to render 
the Militia more useful.” Which were agreed 
to by the house.® 


* “ The discussion in the house of commons 
on the 22d (12th) of this month, was very 
warm, and attended with much debate. The 
court party, however, carried the grant of a 
supply. When the question for this was put, 
the opposition had the address to propose, in 
addition, the words, ‘ That these supplies should 
be for the keeping up of the army,’ which would 
have caused it to be reyected by a majority of 
votes. But, through the Speaker, and sume 
ather members, the question was confined to a 
grant of the Supply, without specifying for what 
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Nov. 18. A motion being made, by the 
earl of Middleton, ‘‘ That the house should 
proceed to the farther consideration of bis ma- 
The house thereupon re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole 
house ; and the previous question being then 
put, for the house to go on with the Supply, 
or proceed to the next Paragraph; the house 
divided. For proceeding to the Supply, 182. 
For proceeding to the next Paragraph, 185. 


purpose, and it passed by a small majority: 
but the house, at the same time, came to a 
Resolution, to represent to his maj. that the 
true force of the kingdom consists im the milt- 
tia, and that it would take every possible means 
to render this force efticient. This was a plain 
declaration that the commons will not allow of 
a regular standing army. Many of the mem- 
bers spoke with great vechemence against the 
army and the Catholic officers, and asserted 
that the king’s speech was a contradiction of 
what he had said in the proceeding session, 
since in this he openly declares himself against 
the established laws which are the safeguard 
of the Protestant religion. Messrs. Scymour 
and Clarges spoke in very harsh terms, One 
Jeuuins, a creature of the earl of Danby, and 
m new member, named Twisden, also spoke 
with much energy, and reccived great applause. 
All their speeches were directed against a 
standing army, and allowing of Catholic of- 
ficers. One member said, he could not see 
that England made that great figure in Ev- 
rope, which his majesty had talked of in his 
speech. To this lord Preston replied, that he 
knew, positively, your majesty would have at- 
tacked Spain, in some part or other, had not 
the king of England prevented it; and that 
you would not have been deterred from it, bad 
you not thought that a rupture with Span 
would have thrown England into the arms of 
your enemies. There were some other mem 
bers, who maintained that the king of England 
only could stop the progress and increase of 
that power which makes all the others trem- 
ble, and that it is for the real interest of the 
English nation, that the king should bein a 
condition to oppose it, which cannot be done 
if he have not a suthcient force, always ready 
for service. This reasoning was indirectly 
combated by other members, who insisted that 
the true interests of Englishmen are to live in 
peace and tranquillity at home, with an assur- 
ance of their laws and property, as well as of 
their consciences in the exercise of their reli- 
gions; and that when this should be the case, 
England would be of sufficient importance 
abruad. This discussion appeared so oppo- 
site to what his Britannic majesty could desire, 
that it has been already said that the pariia- 
ment would be prorogued, or dissolved. Many 
meetings had taken place on the day preceed- 
ing, in which the old members who are not in 
the present parliament gave instructions to the 
new representatives.” Barillon’s Dispatches. 
See Fox’s Janus IT, Appendix, p. cxxxi. 
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Resolved, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
grand committee, that the committee proceed 
first in the consideration of that Paragraph in 
his majesty’s Speech, which next follows that 
of the Supply.’"* 

Nov. 14. An Address was moved in the 
Committee, by sir Edmund Jennings. Others 
moved the inconventency of it, if not granted, 
and so to let it alone. Others, to have the 
Catholics, who had been so -useful and well 
known to his majesty, named and compensated. 
Some seemed to doubt his majesty’s compli- 
ance. Others, that it was not to be douhted, 
when addressed by such a house. 

Mr. Solicitor Finch reports from the Grand 
Committee [instructed as above} that the com- 
mittee had agreed upon the two following 
Resolutions, viz. 1. “ That the house be 
moved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare an humble Address to be presented to his 
majesty, humbly showing, that those Otticers of 
the Army, who are not qualified for their Em- 
ployments by the acts for preventing Dan- 
gers which may happen from Pupish Recusants, 
cannot by law be capable of their Employments: 
and that it be part of the said Address, ‘ (hut 
his majesty would be pleased not to continue 
them in their Employments.” @. That the 
house be moved to appoint a Committee to 
bring in a Bill to indemnify those persons un- 
qualified, for the time past.”—Which were 
agreed to by the house, with an Amendment in 
the first Resolve, by leaving out the words 
marked in Italics, and by adding, instead 
thereof, these words: ‘ That his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to give such directions, 
that no apprehensions or jealousies may remain 
m the hearts of his majesty’s good and faithful 
subjects.’—And an Address was ordered to he 
prepared accordingly, and also a Bill to indem- 
nify those persons unqualified. 


* ‘ The house met again on the 23d, (13th) 
when the proceedings were stiil more violent ; 
and on the question whether they should dis- 
cuss the grant of the supplies, or take the 
king’s speech iato consideration, the opposi- 
tion carried the jatter hy a majority of three : 
this was occasioned by several persous attached 
to, or dependent upon the court, being absent, 
and from some of those present even voting 
with the opposition, among others, Mr. Fox, 
paymaster of the Forces, whose father is an 

cer in the household, and formerly bad the 
of paymaster, in which he gained a large 
rtune; a lieutenant in the horse-guards, of 
the name of Darcy, a person of rank, also 
voted with the opposition. The language of 
the different speakers was more violent than 
on the day preceding, against a Standing Army 
and the Catholic Officers ; and it seemed to be 
the almost unanimous sentiment of the house 
that no money should be granted for the sup- 
‘port of the army, and that no Catholic officers 
should be suffered to remain in it.” Barillon’s 
Dispatches; See Fox’s Jamzs Il. Appendiz, 
p- CXXXViii. 
Vox. IV, 
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Resolved, “ That it be an instruction to the 
said committee, That, iv the preamble of the 
said Address, the humble and hearty thanks of 
this house be returned to his majesty, for his 
great care in the Suppression of the late Re- 
bellion.® 

The Commons’ Address against Popish Off- 
cers.}| Nov. 16. Mr. Scticitor Finch reports, 
That the committee appointed had drawn u 
an Address to his majesty ; which was read, 
and agreed to, as follows ; 

“ Most gracious sovereign ; We your ma~- 
jesty’s most loyal and faithful subjects, the 
commons, in parliament assembled, do in the 
first place (as in daty bound) return your maj. 
our most humble and hearty Thanks for your. 
great care and conduct in suppressing the late 
Rebellion, which threatened che overthrow of 
tbis government both in Church and State, 
and the utter extirpation of our Religion as by 
law established, which is most dear unto us, 
and abner paw maj. hath been pleased to give 
us repeated assurances you will always defend 
and support; which with all grateful hearts we 
shall ever acknowledge.—We farther crave 
leave to acquaint your majesty, that we have, 
with all duty and readiness, taken into our con- 
sideration your majesty’s gracious Speech to us : 
and as to that part of it, relating to the Offi- 
cers in the Army, aot qualified for their Em- 
ployments, according to an act of parliament 
made in the 25th of the reign of your majesty’s 
ae brother, entitled, ‘ An Act for preventing 
‘ Dangers which may happen from Popish Re- 
‘ cusants, we do, out of our boundeu duty, 
humbly represent unto your majesty, That 
those Officers cannet by law be capable of 


* “The day before yesterday (the 24th) 
the house again met, to consider the king’s 
speech. It was expected that there would be 
still greater warmth and animosity than there 
had been on the two preceding days; but there 
was much mere temper and moderation than 
was looked for. There was scarcely any re- 
petition of what had been before said; but 
yet the discussion was conducted with great 
firmness, and the house seemed fully resulved 
not to allow the king to employ Catholic offi- 
cers, since it is directly coutrary to the laws. 
Different expedients were suggested to recon- 
cile this ditiiculty; that of allowing those who 
are already appointed to remain, and of ob- 
taining & promise from the king, that he would 
make no further increase in their number, was 
rejected, and the house concluded with mov- 
ing an address to his majesty, praying him to 
remove the suspicions and jealousy which the 
non-execution of the laws has created in the 
nation. The temper shewn in this last discus- 
sion is attributed to a fear of giving an occa- 
sion forthe dissolution of parliament. Others 
say it was caused by a club of old members, 
who have secretly inspired a firinness and ob- 
stinacy, under an outward display of modera- 
tion.”  Barillon’s Dispatches: See Fux’s 
a II. Appendis, p. ¢xxxiih 
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their Employments ; and that the Incapacities 
they bring upon themselves thereby, can no 
way be taken off but by an act of parliament. 
—Thercfore, out of that great deference and 
duty we owe unto your majesty, who have 
been graciously pleased to take notice of their 
services to you, we are preparing a Bill to pass 
both houses for your royal assent, to indemnify 
them from the Penalties they have now in- 
curred : and, because the continuing of them 
in their Employments may be taken to bea 
dispensing with that law without act of parlia- 
ment, (the consequence of which is of the 
greatest concern to the rights of all your ma- 
Jesty’s subjects, and to all the laws made for 
security of their religion) we therefore do most 
humbly beseech your majesty, that you would 
be graciously pleased to give such directions 
therein, that no apprehensions or jealousies 
may remain in the hearts of your majesty’s 
good and faithful subjects.” 

A motion being made for going to the lords 

for their concurrence ; some debated, ‘ That 
it would carry with it the greater weight, and 
be more likely to have good effect ; and if the 
concurrence of the lords were asked, the 
Judges, in the lords house, would have an op- 
portunity of speaking their opinion to it.’ 
Others opposed it, ‘for the lords having al- 
ready given their Thanks to the king for his 
Speech, as being contented therewith, and that 
it would be more for the honour of the house 
of commons to address alone’ Those that 
were against the thing itself when it passed 
first, were for going to the lords for their con- 
currence. The house divided. For asking 
concurrence, 204, Against it, 216.,So it passed 
in the negative. 
_ Debate on the Supply, and the Way of rais- 
ang it.] The house being resolved into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider of a 
Supply for his majesty; Mr. Solicitor took 
the chair. 

Lord Campden moved ‘ for 200,0001. to be 
given to the king for a Supply, which, with 
200,000/, confessed of what was given for sup- 
pressing the late Rebellion, makes 400,000.’ 
and was seconded. 

Sir John Ernly. 1,200,000/. is needful, 
and such a sum has been given before in the 
same session, when there was an Address-of 
this kind made to the late king, 

Sir Tio, Clarges. We have this session 
already given Customs and Excises for his 
majesty’s life : additional Duty on Wines eight 
years, 150,000/, yearly. Tax on Sugar and 
Tobacco, eight years, 200,000/, yearly. Tax 
on Linen and East-India Commodities, five 
years, 120,000/, yearly. In all, six millions. 
Let us give little now, to have opportunity to 
give more another time; for if we give too 
much now, we shall have nothing left to give ; 
and if we proceed thus, what we have will be 
taken from us. 

Sir Edm, Jennings. To give 1,200,000/. 
now, because such a sum has been given, is no 
argument ; once 2,400,000/. was given here, 
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and therefore should it be so now? 200,000. 
witb what is confessed to be in cash, makes 
400,000/. and that will maintain the charge one 
year, and better; and giving all at once is 
doubting the affection of the people. 

Lord Preston. You unanimously voted a 
Supply last night, and naming so little now is 
not su ingenuous a way of proceeding. We 
are told, six mitlions have been this session 
given; I would have you, gentlemen, take 
notice, the giving his maj. what the late king 
bad, is but settling a Revenue that beiore 
was not sufficient for the support of the govern- 
ment ; what was given besides, was part for 
the late king’s servants, part for the Fleet and 
Stores, and part for suppressing the late 
Rebellion. To give so little now, is not w 
enable the king to defend and preserve us, 
which he has promised to do. .I am for 
1,200,0004. 

The Earl of Ranelagh. The question is for 
200,000/. or for 1,200,000/. What has been 
given in this matter already, ought not to be 
weighed at all; and what is called six millions, 
had all uses (when given) tacked to it. The 
Revenue his brother had, had uses enough, as 
the Wine and Vinegar act, rated at yearly 
15,000/. for the Fleet, Stores, Ordnance, and 
Servants: The Sugar and Tobacco act, rated 
at yearly 200,0001. for the said Stores, Ordi- 


“fary, and Fleet: and the additional duty on 


French linen and East-India commodites, 
rated at yearly 120,000/. for suppressing the 
late Rebellion. So there are uses for 
that, and what is now given, must be taken 
for supporting the forces: and therefore | am 
for 1,200,0001. 

Sir Winston Churchill. 200,0001. is mach 
too little: Soldiers move not without pay. 
‘No Penny, No Paternoster.’ 

Mr. E/trick moved for 700,000/, and men- 
tioned to have it raised upon the new Build 
ings, which might produce 400,000/, and a Poll- 
Bill for the other 800,000/. 

Mr. Waller. If I knew the king’s Revenue 
were short, I would give as far as any mao; 
but now we are going for this particular ase, 
and if this 200,000/. will not do, how can we 
be sure that 1,200,000/. will? If we give too 
little now, hereafter, if we see occasion, We 
may give more ; but if we now give too much, 
I do not see how we shall ever have it aga, 
though I have heard of such a thing in queen 
Eliz.’s time, The king (reckoning what he 
had of his own into it) has 600,000%. yearly 
more than the late king had, and when there 
is need, I am for more, but now only 400,00 
and to raise that easy you will be put to *: 
how will yoo do it? if you lay it apon trac 
that will make it revenue, and when once 9 
the crown for some time, it will never get ost 
again. Iam for only 400,000/. 

Lord Campden. If the king wants 200,000 
I would give him 200,000/. but I sm for giving 
no more than he really wants. 

Mr. Waller. We give, because we are 
asked. I am for the least sum, becaase 
4 ’ 
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for an army, and I would be rid of them as | trade) let them into the West-Indies. Armies 
soon as I could; and am more now against it | are not manageable; commanders have been 
than I latcly was, being satistied that the | very often known to rebel: the measure of our 
country 1s weary of the oppression of the sol- | Supply is our security. His majesty’s Decla- 
diers, weary of free quarters, plunder, and | ration says, ‘ If on complaint, the Oticers give 
some felons, for which they have no complaint, | no redress, then complain to the king ;’ and so 
no redress: and since I heard Mr. Blaithwayte | justice is baulked by this hardship put upoo 
tell us, how strict rules were prescribed them by | the complainant. ° 

the king, I find by their behaviour, the king | Sir Wm. Trumbull* moved to have it tem- 
cannat govern them himself ; and then what | porary from year to year. 
will become of us? Sit Christ. Musyrave. Let it be, to cnable 

Sir Willoughby Hickman. The Rebellion is | his majesty to preserve us in peace at home, 
suppressed, and the Army is urged to be small, | and to make his majesty formidable abroad, 
but it 1s so thick of Othceis, that by filling up | for 1,200,000/. as a Supply answerable to the 
the Troops, which is easily at any time done, | loyalty of this house. 
increases their number to athird part more, I} Sir Hugh Cholmondeley. This house was so 
am tor providing tor them but one whole year | forward to give last time, that. the king’s mi- 
only, and only for 400,000/. ristcrs gave their stop to it. 

Mr. Coningsby. I agree to the 400,000/. Sir John Werden, The use is to direct the 
We owe besides a duty to our country, and | quantum. I see a present necessity tur con- 
are bound by that duty to leave our posterity | unuing these Forces, ull the Milita is inade 
as free in our liberties and properties as we | useful; Iam for: trying to years, and so for 
can; and there being Otlicers now in the | 400,000/. and so leave the door open for com- 
army, that have not taken the Test, greatly | ing hither to give another time. 
flats my zeal for it, and make me esteem the | Sir Tho. Meres. The principle of the rebel 
Miliua ; of which if well modeled, and placed | party is never to repent. 1 am tor 1,200,000/. 
iy mens hands of interest in their country, we ' and if so much be given, I would have you, 
are certain, and so is the king secure; for | gentlemen, to remember that the Fanatics are 
there is no such security of any man’s loyalty, | the cause ot it. 
as a good estate. Reasons I have heard given Mr. Pepys. An island may be attacked, 
against armies, that they debauched the man- | notwithstanding any fleet. Ours is much mend- 

‘ners of all the people, their wives, daughters, | ed, a thousand men daily at work, ever since 
and servants. Men do not go to Church | we gave moncy for it, and not one man in it 
where they quarter, for fear mischief should be } an officer, that has not taken the Test. 

done in their absence. Plough-men and ser-| Col. Oglethorp. New troops are not so good 
vants quit all country-cmployments to turn sol- | as old, and more subject to commit disorders, 
diers; and then a court-martial, in time of | but will be less so, when they are loncer under. 
peace, is most terrible. In peace, justices of | discipline. The king of France never sends 
It, and the civil magistrate, ought to punish, if | troops to his Army, tll they have been two or 


applied to. And what occasion then can be 
for them? Is it to suppress a rebellion in 


three years on fout in a garrison. 
Sir Tho. Clarges. The Trained Bands at 


time of an invasion ?. All then will go towards | Newbury fight did brave things. 
that. Or is it to assist his allies? ‘The house Then the question was, ‘ That a sum, not 
will give aid, when wanted, on that score. | exceeding 400,000/. should be given to the 
The Guards Iam not against ; those showed | king. The previous question being put, it 
themselves useful in| Venner’s business, and | passed in the negative, 179 to 167. Then the 
the late Rebellion; [am not against them: I | question was put tor 700,000/. and no more; 
Only speak of those that have been new raised, | which passed in the affirmative, 212 to 170. 
Col. Ashton. I will tell you the use of these | Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
forces ; they expected the rising of a great party, | cominittee, That a Supply of 700,000/. be given 
and were not these forces standing, to prevent a | to his majesty, and no more.” Which was 
a Rebellion, you would have one in a few days. | agreed to by the house with an Amendment, 
Mr. Bluithwayte. If any disorders have | by leaving out the words ‘and no more,’ and, 
been committed, it is not yet too late to have | instead thereof, inserting these words, ‘ not 
them redressed ; and martial law (if by that | exceeding the sum.t 
cleared) does not hinder proceeding at common 
Jaw for the same thing: 400,000/. is not * Afterwards Secretary of State to king 
enough ; no state near us, in proportion, but | William. 
what exceeds this small number of men. 5 Ai Yesterday, being Sunday, the house did 
; Sir Tho. Clarges. Seven millions of men | not meet. To-day It considers the supolies, 
in England; the strength of England con- | The general question is, whether the communs 
Sists in our marine, in which (for want of | will grant them unconditionally, and content 
men) France can never equal us; their trade | themselves with having shewn how much they 
will not breed them; a ship of fifty tons | abhor a regular standing army and the em- 
will carry 100,000/. of their goods, linen | ployment ot Catholics, without insisting farther 
and silks. Ours are bulky goods, and employ | upon any previous satisfaction. If this be the 
twenty times more, unless you (by burdening of | case, the king wall have obtained every thing 
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mittee of the whole house, to consider the way 
of raising bis majesty’s Supply. Mr. North 
took the Chair. 

Sir John Ernly. 1% move for an additional 
duty upon Wines to yield 400,000/. yearly; 
and other goods, &c. about 600,000/. yearly, 
which, with the continuance for some years of 
the late act of imposition on French linens, 
and East-India silks, &c. might make up the 
sum; and I propose this way, to avoid a land- 
tax. The goods I propose tn be rated, are 
soap, pot-ashes, to pay 73d. to treble; un- 
wrought silks, deals, planks, and other boards, 
to double. Raisins and prunes 2s. per 
cent. to double. Iro@, which now pays 7s. per 
cent. to double. Copperas 18s. per cent. to 
double. Qils to 8 or 10 per ton, pay now SOs. 
Drugs will bear two-thirds more than rated. 
Drugs and spices from Holland, salt, and all 
prohibited goods, 20/. per cent. And this, I 
hope, may do what ts now intended to be raised 
at this time, supposing 4/. per ton on French 
wines. 

Sir Dudley North moved much to the same 
effect, and enlarged on it, and said, The Book 
of Rates has been well considered, and these 
goods are capable of bearing the duties pro- 


essential ; for the general discontent will not 
revent him from keeping up his army, and 
baviog the means of paying it. This day’s dis- 
cussion will determine the length of the pre- 
sent session; for his majesty seems resolved 
pot to relax in any thing; and his firmness as- 
tonishes those who thought that what had 
taken place in the house of commons, would 
have induced him to admit of some modifica- 
tions, and not to persist in carrying in this 
session all that he desires.—From what I have 
the honour of sending to your majesty, you 
will see that the atlairs of this country are 
greatly altered within these few days; some 
changes and ameliorations may take place in 
them: I know that money is employed to sof- 
ten those most opposed to the court; but it is 
dificult to establish a perfect concert, and to 
syemove entirely the great distrust which exists 
on all sides. The opposition party is that of 
tbe prince of Orange, whoin a great number 
of persons secretly favour: there is even a 
division in. the court; this I will explain to 
your inajesty as clearly as I can, in the course 
of my letter. lt seems to me, at the same 
tune, that I have nothing to do in execution 
of the order contained iu your last dispatch, 
but to take all possible care to obtain the full- 
est information, and to acquaint you exactly 
with what passes.—l have preserved a con- 
nexion with some of the leading persons in the 
preceding parliaments, and it would not be 
nnpossible to increase, if it were necessary, the 
diviyions which seem tu be msing. It would 
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posed; but if the king took the 40%. per toa 
on French wines at 20,000/. yearly, he wouid 
he a luser by it.—Other geutlemen insisted oa 
having French linen higher charged. 

Mr. Neale. ‘Yhe pepper that is expended 
here, paying 1d. a pound, might pay one perat 
more, and so vield 70 or 80,000/. yearly; a:.4 
that bullion, exported to the Indies, mug: 
bear 5/. per cent. and encourage the sendir; 
of other goods (in soine measure) instead oi u 
thither. 

Sir Rd. Temple moved Subsidies, or Land- 
Tax ; but the house inclining to what was first 
proposed, and it being consented to by the 
kiny’s ministers, seemed contented with it; soit 
was voted, “ That an Act for laying an Iinpos- 
tion on French linens, East-India goods, braa- 
dy, &c. should be continued for five years, from 
Midsummer 1690, and he given to his majexy 
as 400,000/.” And that an additional impositioa 
of 4/. per ton be laid upon all French wines, 
on which to be raised 300,000/. which makes 
up the 700,000/.”—TFhe time how long this 44. 
per ton shall be laid, is not yet determined, an 
account being first to be brought from the cue 
tom-house books, of what number of tons are 
yearly imported : 1t was said, 100,000 tons; 
others affirmed, there were near dvuble so 


gion, I see nothing urgent at present. At 
fairs seem, at this moment at least, to be 
taking of themselves that course which may be 
most advantageous to your majesty; it 1s, how 
ever, dithcult to foresee the sudden changes 
and revolutions which happen jn this counuy; 
and your majesty well knows that affairs are 
besun and terminated before there is ume to 
receive fresh instructions,—The house of com- 
mons began this morning with reading the ad- 
dress which is to be presented to his majesty. 
I have been assured that it is conceived in very 
strong and positive terms against the Cathol:c 
officers; there was afterwards a motion for re- 
questing the lords to juin the commons in this 
Address ; but it was rejected, and the court 
party prevailed. The supply was next taken 
into consideration; and after much debate, 
they agreed to grant 700,000/. at once. _ The 
king looked for 1,400,000/.; however, I be- 
lieve he will not be dissatished, provided the 
sources from which it is to arise be secure, 

the lower house do not insist upon the address 
which it is to present, as a previous conditod : 
this is yet uncertain. We must wait ull it 
seen whether some incident may not happed 
to prevent the effect of the resolution which 
has deen adopted. If the money affair can be 
entirely separated from the other things wht 
are agitated, the king will gain bis end, 
may dispense with the parliament, at least for 
a considerable time. The earl of Sunderland 
has just told me that he does not thiok the 
king and the parliament can agree, because 


be tor your majesty’s interest, still to keep | their respective wishes are in direct oppositioa 


some persons dependent upon you ; this might 
even, on certain occasions, be of use to the 
king of Engtand, and the welfare of our reli- 


to each other.” Barillon’s Dispatches: 
Fox's James II, Appendix, p. Cxx2I¥. 
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many.—The house seemed to incline to 8 or 
10 years, and that the duties already on it 
should still continue on the same time; which 
4i. per ton, with the duty it already pays, is 
near %0/. per ton. 

The King’s Answer to the Address.| Nov. 
18. ‘Ihe Speaker acquainted the house, That 
his majesty having been yesterday attended, in 
the Banquetting-house at Whitehall, with the 
Address uf thanks from this house for his 
great care and conduct in suppressing the late 
Rebellion, and likewise concerning the Officers 
of the Army not qualitied for their Employ- 
ments, he wus graciously pleased to return an 
Answer, to the etfect following : 

*¢ [did not expect such an Address from the 
house of commons, having so lately recom- 
mended to your considcration the great ad- 
vantages a good understanding between us 
had produced in a very short time, and given 
you warning of Fears and Jealousies amongst 
ourselres.—I had reason to hope, that the re- 
putation God hath blessed me within the world, 
would have created and confirmed a greater 
confidence in you of me, and of all that I say 
to you: but however you proceed on your 
part, I will be steady in all my promises I have 
made to you, and be very just to my word in 
this, and all my other Specches.”” 

Mr. Coke's offensive Speech.} The said 
Answer was read with all due reverence and 
respect, and there being a profound silence in 
the house for some tine after it, 

Mr. Wharton moved, ‘ That a day might be 
appointed to consider of his majesty’s Answer 
to the late Address of this house ;’ and named 
Friday next. 

Mr. Coke stood up and seconded that motion, 
and said ¢ I hope we are all Englishmen, and 
fre not to be frighted out of our duty by a few 
high words.’ 

Lord Preston took present exceptions against 
the words, which, ns is usual, were written down 
by the clerk, and Mr. Coke was called upon 
to explain. 

Mr. Coke said, ‘ He intended no ill by it; 
aod that he did not believe these the words. 
And that if he had said any thing that had 
given the house offence, he was sorry, and 
would ask them pardon fur it.’ 

Sir Christ. Musgrave. It is not enough to 
say these were not the words, but yuu are to 
say what the words were. 

Mr. Coke. I do not make set speeches: I 
cannot df i them; and if they did drop 
from me, I ask the king and your pardon. 

So these being taken for granted to have 
been the Words, Mr. Coke, as the custom is 
-in such cases, withdrew into the Speaker's 
chamber. 

Sir Joseph Tredenham. Not our own ho- 
nour, but the king is concerned in this. I 
move, that he be brought to the bar, and there 
receive a reprimand from Mr. Speaker for it. 

Sit Hugh Cholmondeley. He is a gentleman 
of great loyalty, never before of the house; I 
desire he may have what favour he can. | 
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Mr. Ashburnham. It is a great reflection 
upon this house, if this be let pass. 

Several spoke of his loyalty, but none to ex- 
cuse him for this. 

Lord Preston. Send him to the Tower! 

_ Lord Middleton. The meaning of this seems 
like an incendiary. The Tower! This needs 
no aggravation. A reprimand for an offence 
to this house might do; but this does not end 
there; and it is a question whether it be in the 
power of the house to pass it by, the offence 
being piven to the king as well as you: I am 
for calling him to the bar in the first place. 

Resolved, “That Mr. John Coke, a mem- 
ber of this house, for his indecent and undu- 
tiful reflecting on the king and this house, be 
committed to the Tower.” And the Speaker 
was ordercd to issue his warrant accordingly. 

Mr. Seymour. Now this is over I cannot 
but consent to those that moved for a day, to 
consider of his majesty’s Answer, nor think 
inyself as honest as I should be, if I now hold 
my tongue. And if we do take this matter 
into consideration, [I doubt not but that we 
shall behave ourselves with that decency to his 
majesty, that we may hope for a more sutisfac- 
ae? Answer than as yet this seems to be to me, 

ir John Ernly. I hope that acquiescence 
that was this morning in this house, on reading 
his majesty’s Answer, has ended this matter, 
Ido think the king will du all that he pro- 
mised, and am for resting there. 

Sir Tho, Meres moved to adjourn, and said, 
‘ He did not know what to say to it.’ 

Sir Tho. Clarges. For that very reason I 
move for a day to consider of it; and I do 
not think we show that respect we ought to do 
to the king, if we do not. 

The Lords take the King’s Speech into consi- 
deration.] ‘ By this time,” says Mr. Ralph, 
‘the danger of the public grew so apparent 
that the Lords grew ashamed of their first days 
work ; and even the Bishops put in for their 
share of merit, by moving, ‘ That a day might 
be appointed for taking the King’s Speech into 
consideration.’ Compton of London, was the 
right reverend father 11 God, who, on this oce 
casion, stood forth (courageously, says Echard) 
as the mouth of the Bench. Alarmed at this 
unexpected attack, the courtiers cndeavoured 
to stave it off, by urging, That having already 
given Thanks for the Speech, they had thereby 
adopted the sentiments contained in it; and 
precluded themselves from finding fault with 
any part of it. This plea was, however, re- 
jected with indignation, and put an end, says 
bishop Burnet, to the compliment of giving 
Thanks for a Speech, when there was no spe- 
cial reason for it. The lords Halifax, Notting- 
ham, and Mordaunt, were the chief speakers ; 
for as to the Bishops, they acquiesced in what 
his lordship of Londun was pleased to say for 
them: and though the point before them was 
only for setting a day, many things, we are 
told, escaped in relation to the inerits of the 
case: as, that the Test was now the best 
fense they bad for their religion: if they gave 
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up so great a point, all the rest would soon 
follow ; and if the king, might by his authority, 
supersede such a law, fortified with so many 
clauses, and above all with that of an incapa- 
city, it was in vain to think of law any more. 
The government would become arbitrary and 
absolute. All which, it seems, Jeffereys under- 
took to answer, and that in as haughty and ar- 
rogant a tone, as he had used himself to on 
the bench. But he was soon taught to know 
his place; and that frowns, and noise, and 
menaces would not pass for arguments there. 
Upon the whole, the court-party finding them- 
selves out-numbered, as well as out-argued, 
were forced to give way; and it was agreed, 
that, on the 25d the Speech should he taken 
into consideration.”* 

The Parliament dissolved, after many Proro- 
gations.| Nov. 20. The king, by the usher 
of the black-rod, commanded the commons to 
attend him in the house of peers, where his 
majesty was pleased, by the lord chancellor 
Jeffereys, for many weighty reasons to prorogue 
the parliament to February 10; when it met, 


* “The king,” says sir John Reresby, “ hap- 
pened to be present, as he was generally con- 
stant in the house of lords, and was much con- 
cerned at the freedom that was used upon this 
subject: and in truth it gave great dissatisfac- 
tion, that the law, in this point, particularly, 
should be thus invaded and sct at naught; and 
the very best of the king’s friends, as well as 
his officers, whether civil or military, except 
such as were Popishly inclined, were strangely 
alarmed thereat, and expressed themselves with 
great freedom, wherever it happened to be the 
topic of their discourse.” 

+ “ The. king saw, that both bouses were 
now so fixed, that he could carry nothing in 
either of thein, unless he would depart from 
his Speech, and lot the Act of the Test take 

lace: so he prorogued the parliament, and 
sept it by repeated prorogations still on foot 
for about a year and a half, but without hold- 
ing a session.” Burnet. 

‘“‘ The parliament was prorogued this morning 
to the 20th of February. From what took 
place inthe house yesterday, the king of Eng- 
land saw clearly that the opposition were daily 
gaining strength, and that there would be much 
inconvenience in suffering them to remain 
longer together. I learn that the surprise was 
very great, and that there was no expectation 
that the parliament would be prorogued before 
the money bill was passed. Every measure 
that has been brought forward in the house, 
and not completed, is rendered null by the 
prorogation; and the grant of the supplies ts, 
of course, entirely done away. .There is no 
likelihood that this step can produce any other 
effect than that of increasing the discontent of 
those who are already irritated. This occa- 
siuns a creat altcration in the affairs of Eng- 
land. I will take all due care to transmit to 
your majesty an exact account of every thing, 
in order that I may receive your instructions 
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and was farther prorogued to May 10, 1686, 
from thence to Nov, 22, from thence to Feb. 
15, from thence to April 28, 1687, and from 
thence to Nov. 22, but before that day came 
the parliament was dissolved by Proclamation, 
dated July 2, 

The King publishes a Declaration of Indul- 
gence.| Previous to the Dissolution, namely, 
on the 4th of April 1687, the king published 
a Declaration of Indulgence, * setting forth 
“That there was nothing which his majesty so 
earnestly desired as to make his subjects happy, 
and to unite them to himself by inclination as 
well as duty, and that this could only be done 
by granting them the free exercise of their Re 
ligion, in addition to the perfect enjoyment of 
their Property, which had never been invaded 
by him, since his accession to the crown, and 
which should ever be preserved to them during 
his reign, as the truest methods of their peace 
and his glory.” His majesty then proceeds to 
say in substance, “ That though he could not 
but heartily wish, that all his subjects were 
members of the Catholic Church: yet he had 
always declared, That conscience ought not to 
be constrained, nor people forced in matters 
of mere Religion ; that force was contrary to 
the interest of government, and never obtained 
the end for which it was employed: that this 
was become manifest by the experience of the 
four last reigns; and that this shewed the ne- 
cessity of his present Declaration, which by 
virtue of his royal prerogative, he had thought 
fit to issue forth, and which he made no doubt 
the two houses would concur with him in, 
when he should think it convenient for them 
to meet.” Descending then to particulars, his 
majesty in the first plnce, declared, “ That he 
would protect the archbishops, bishops, &c. of 
the Church of England in the free exercise of 
their Religion, as by law established, and in 
the quiet enjoyment of their possessions, with- 
out any molestation or disturbance whatsoever. 
2, That the execution of all, and all mauner of 
Penal Laws in matters Ecclesiastical, should 
be iminediately suspended. $. That he gave 
his free leave to all his loving subjects to serve 
God their own way either-in public or private, 
provided they took special care that nothing 
was preached or suche among them tending 
to alienate the hearts of the people from his 
government, 4. That it was his command 
that no disturbance of any kind should be given 
to them, under pain of his displeasure, and of 
being proceeded against with the utmost s¢ 
verity. 5. That it was his royal will and plea- 
sure, That the Oaths commonly called the 
Onths of Supremacy and Allegiance, as al30 
the several Tests and Declarations mention 
in the acts of parliament of the 25th and 30th 
eee 
with respect to my future conduct.” Barillon’s 
Dispatcher, See Fox's James II. Appendix 
p. CXXxiV. 

* For an Answer to this Declaration, writ- 
ten by the Marquis of Halifax, see Appendix 
No. XVII. 
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of Charles ii. should not for the future be re- 
quired to be taken by any person, who was or 
should be employed in any place of trust : and, 
that it was his farther pleasure and intention, 
to grant his royal dispensations under the great 
seal to all persons so employed, who should 
not take the said Oaths. 6. That he did there- 
by give his free Pardon to all Nonconformists, 

- Recusants, and other his loving subjects, for all 
crimes and things by them committed against 
the said Penal Laws: and that the pardon so 
given should be as good and effectual to all 
intents and purposes, as if every individual 
had been therein particularly named, or had 
received particular pardons under the great 
seal. And lastly, That he would maintain his 
Joving subjects in all their properties and pos- 
sessions, as well of Church and Abbey Lands, 
as any other.” 


On the 24th of August 1688, his majesty de- 


clared in Council that another parliament 
should be summoned to meet on the 27th of 
Nov. the Writs to bear date the 5th of Sept, 
but the said Writs were recalled or not issued, 
on the advice of the prince of Orange’s designs. 
The violent attempts made during the re- 
mainder of this reign to introduce tyranny both 
in Church and State; the Judgments piven for 
the Dispensing Power; the introduction of a | 
Jesuit to the Council Board; the reception of 
the Pope’s Nuncio ; the sending an Ambassador 
to Rome; the attacks on both the Universities; 
the committing the Bishops to the Tower, &c. 
are all too well known to be here recited. 


On the 10th of October 1688, the prince of 
Orange, who was now on the point of embark- 
ing his troops for this country, issued his first 
DectaraTion from the Hague: with which 
we shall commence our Fifth Volume. 
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The Lone PagLiaAMENT REVIVED ; or an Act for ConTiINuaTION, 
and the not Dissotvine the Lone ParuiaMent, (called by 
king Charles the First, in the year 1640) but by an Act of 
Parhament; with undeniable Reasons deduted from the said 
Act, to prove that That Parliament 1s not yet dissolved. Also 
Mr. William Prynne’s Five Arguments fully answered, whereby 
he endeavours to prove it to be dissolved by the King’s Death, | 


&e. 
King and Country.* 


‘ 7 
ANNo 17 Caroli Reyis—An Act to pre- 
‘ vent Inconveniences which may happen 
‘ by the untimely adjourning, provoguing, 
‘ or dissolving of this present Parliament. 


‘ Whereas great sums of money mnst of 
“ necessity be speedily advanced and provided 
¢ for relief of his majesty’s army and people in 
¢ the Northern parts of this realm, and for 
‘ preventing the imminent danger this kingdom 
¢is in, and for supply of other his majesty’s 
‘ present and urgent occasions, which cannot 
‘ be so timely effected as is requisite, without 
‘ credit fur raising the said monies ; which 
“credit cannot be obtained until such ob- 
« stacles be first removed as are occasioned by 
‘ Fears, Jealousies, and Apprehensions of di- 


< vers his majesty’s loyal subjects, that this’ 


¢ present Parliament may be adjourned, pro- 
« rogued, or dissolved, before Justice shall be 
“duly executed upon Delinquents, public 
« Grievances redressed, a firm Peace between 
‘the two nations of England and Scotland 
“ concluded, and before sufficient provision be 
< made for the Repayment of the said Monies 
¢g0 to he raised: all which the commons, in 
«this present parliament asscinbled, having 
< duly considered, do therefore humbly beseech 
¢ your most excellent majesty that it may he 
* declared and enacted—And be it declared 
‘and enacted, by the king yur sovereign lord, 
¢ with the assent of the Jords and coninons in 
‘this present parliament assembled, and by 
¢ the authority of the same, ‘That this , resent 


¢ parliament, now assembled, shall nut be dis- 


* London, printed for the Author, and are 
¢o be sold at the Castle and Lion ia St Paul’s 
Church Yard, 1661. 
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By Thomas Phillips, Gentleman, a sincere Lover of his 


Et 


‘ solved, unless it be by Act of Parliament to 
“be passed for that gd ace Nor shall it be, 
‘ at any time or times, during the continuance 
‘ thereof, prorogued or adjourned, unless it be 
‘ by act of parliament to be likewise passed for 
‘that purpose. And that the house of peers 
‘shall not, at any time ur times, during this 
‘ eh pene be adjourned, unless it 
‘be by themselves, or by their own order, 
‘ And io lke manner, that the house of com- 
‘mone shall not, at any time or times, during 
‘ this present parliament, be adjourned, unless 
‘it be al themselves, or by their own order. 
‘And that all, and every thing and things 
‘ whatsoever done, or to be done, for the ad- 
‘ journment, proroguing, or dissulving of this 
‘ present parliament, contrary to this Act, 
‘shall be utterly void and of none effect.’ 


Tue Lone PARLIAMENT REVIVED. 


To the end the peace of this nation may be 
established upon ao firm and lasting founda- 
tion, and that, after one shipwreck hardly 
escaped, we run not blindfold again upon a 
more fatal and irrecoverable rock of coufusion, 
the author of this small Paper, out of tender 
compassion to his native country, and with all 
humble respects of due allegiance and honour 
to his royal majesty that now is, hath thoughe 
fit (with the premised Act of Parliament, to. 
uifer some few Arguments to the world, natu- 
rally flowing from the authority aud reason of. 
it; which, if timously hearkcucd to, may yet 
prove a healing Remedy against the sad 
Breaches of this shattered kingdom, and preg. 
vent those other mischiefs, which the obstinacy 
of injudicieus ad self-willed persons will ine- 
vitabiy bring upon themselves and us, And 
if convincing reason may bear the sway in this 

a 


iil 
ene age, wherein every man would make 
is petty private designs to be his law rather 
than common equity, or the established law of 
the nation, he doubts not of the desired suc- 
cess he aims at, with God’s blessing, m this 
ensuing Discourse —That the safety and hap- 
piness of this kingdom lies in Parliaments 
rightly constituted, and in the preservation of 
their just and lawful Privileges, I suppose there 
are none, of what different judgments soever 
in other things, who are subjects of this nation, 
and of suber principles, but will readily grant 
li; and itso, the contrary thereunto will then 
without doubt as easily he concluded.—Which 
matin being yielded, in retererce to other 
parhaments, it must, by proportion, hold as 
true in relation to the Long Parliament called 
by the late king Charles I. of blessed memory, 
in 1640; whose being and legal authority ts 
still so visibly existent, by virtue of the fore- 
mentioned Act, that when the subjects of this 
nation have seriously considered of it, they 
will doubtless see they have no reason to bold 
themselves safe in their lives, liberties, and 
estates, tll it have made provision in that 
behalf, and it be legally dissolved, according to 
the tenor of the said Act, hy Act of Parlia- 
ment fur that purpose.— And, therefore, seeing 
that so great a dissecurity to the subjects and 
the peace of the kingdom is incumbent here- 
upon, as who doth not evidently perccive it, 
(in case that parliament is vet in its legal force 
and being) how much doth it concern every 
subject of this nation to be groundedly satisfied 
in this particular, by a solid answering of 
those Objections that seem to militate against 
the verity of this assertion, That men’s minds 
may be settled, together with the pence of the 
Nation, upon a sure foundatron of law and 
iglitcousiess ; and we may not, like the waves 
et the sea, be still fluctuating to and froin 
doubts and uncertainties, by the divers winds 
of men’s‘contrary judgments and opmions, to 
the continual hazard of our dearest concern- 
mients?’—To evidence the still legal Being of 
that aforcsaid Parliament, the Act speaks suth- 
ciently tor itself, in plain and express terms ; 
yet, to make it more clesr, these following 
Arguments, from the Act itself, and the title of 
it, do more apparently evince it.—1. To begin 
with the Title, which is, ‘An Act to prevent 
¢TInconveniences that may happen by the un- 
‘timely adjourning, proreguing, or dissolving 
¢ of this present Parl ament:’? which Tnconve- 
niences are specificd in the following Preamble 
of the said Act, whereot chirfly one is this : 
¢ Lest credit should not be obtained for raising 
‘of Monies for relicf of his majesty’s army, 
fand people in the North, and for supply of 
‘other his majesty’s present and urgent occa- 
© sions, throngh the continued fears of the sub- 
€ jects lest the parliament may be adjourned, ! 


‘ prorogued, or dissolved, before sufficient pro- | 
‘vision be made tor repayment of the pak 


‘ Monies to be raised.’.—In which words there 
are two things principally to be considered in 


refereuce to the intent and meaning of this | Act of this present parliament: 
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Act, why it was made. First, For the obtainir: 
of Credit, in order to thé raising of considerate 
suins of money for Supply of the king’s acd 
kingdom’s great necessities, which could neve: 
have been doue, (as by the Act itself is sup 
posed) had not this act been made; it ber: 
the only pround and foundation of encourage 
ment for the Credit which was to be given, 
order to the raising of the said Momies, anda 
accordingly effect it. Secundly, The parla- 
ment could not, without this, be in any secure 
condition to wake provision fur the Repas- 
ment of the said Money sv to he raiscd, u 
regard that, through defect of such an act, the 
paclament night bei continual danger to bk 
untimely dissolved; and, by the clear scope o 
the Act, itis accounied an untimely Dissaluson, 
if dissolved betore the said provision be made, 
therefore the dissoluuion of the said parhames:. 
before such provision made for repayment o 
the said Monies, which is not yet doue, 5 
expressly contrary to-the true meaning avd 
intention of this act. And if this act wer 
made purposely to prevent the untimely drs 
lution of the parliament, (as it stands expres 
in the title) then it cannot but have respect 
the hing’s Death, as well as to any other 
means af unuiniely dissolution : the parhiaineni 
well knowiy the king’s life was as uncertan, 
yea, I some respects, more uncertain, thaa 
the lite of other wen; and therefore could not 
chuse but so understand it, if they intended 
this Act to be any Sccurity for the Monts 
borrowed, or to be borrowed, upon thew 
Credit. Thirdly, In the substance and body 
of the Act, it is delivered in express terms, 
‘That this present Parliament shall not be 
‘dissolved but by ap Act of Parliament f 
Whence it follows, That if not dissolveable 
unless by an act of parliament, then it is excle- 
sive to all other ways and means of dissoluuoa, 
(as the interruption by armed violence, tbe 
turcible omission of days of adjournment, 
violent or natural death of the king) or what- 
svever else might be done, or have happened, 
legally to dissolve it, had not this Act beea 
made or constituted. Fourthly, and lastly, 
To make all clear, without any exception, 14 
the Close of the said Act it is expressed, ‘ That 
‘all and every thing and things whatsoever 
“done, or to be done, for the adjourning, pro- 
‘roguing, or dissolving of this present Parlia- 
‘ment, contrary to this Act, shall be utterly 

‘ yoid and of none effect :? Which clause yuu 
see looks backwards and forwards in reference 
to whatsoever bad a legal power and tendeacy 
before this act to dissolve the parhament.. 
Against which this act bath now fully provided, 
that neither what hath been done for the tame 
past, nor whatsoever shall he done for ume to 
come, shall dissolve this parliament, i ea 
an Act of the said parliament. Whence 
argue, That all those things that otherwise 
legally would or might have dissolved this par 
liament, had not this Act been made, ne 


force or efficacy to dissolve this, bot only an 
ail other par 
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Haments having no legal capacity Hill this he consent for the nulling of all other means 
legally dissolved ; uuless it be granted that two tendiug, thereunto.—And for what Mr. Prynne 
parliaments may have both of them legal ea- | intiuates further in the said Objection: § ‘That 
ene wcity ac one nod the same lime ; whieh I be- , * because all writs of summons are actually 
| lave there ure none su absurd as (0 AVET, no | © abated by the king’s death, as wellas all other 
© B® nore than that two kings may have a legal | ‘ cotnmissions, and patents.of all judges, jus- 
-.  eapaciry at one time in the same kingdom.— ‘tices, &c. that therefore this parliament must 
-«' % But, because there arc divers Qhjections that ‘needs be dissolved.’ I answer, That doth 
seem to oppose the remises and the legal { not at all follow, till he can make it appear 
* Being and Capacity ot the said Parliament, I that there Is no more. validity in an act of par- 
-. ~~ ghall endeavour to answer then as strongly, | lament of the Three Estates, than there 1s in 
- and yet as briefly, as { may, to every ordinary | @ mere writ of summons, Or & commission oF 
+ geader'’s understanding. “The first and grand | patent granted ouly by the king: for though . 
:  Qbjection of all is, Lhe Death ot the late King | this parliament was summoned by the king’s 
+48 that summoned this parliament in the year writ, yet it is manifest its continuance aa 
“ 1640, and is argued by Mr. Wm. Prynue * confirmation did not at all depend on that (for 
co ‘ Because,’ saith he, tic hath been frequently | thea he might sull have dissolved it when he 
ty ‘resolved by parliaments themselves, the reve- leased) ; but upon the act of the ‘bree 
4 vend Judges, and our Law Books; by king Pcates, who had established it by law, and so 
Y é Charles's own Declaration, and hisdudges and | was bo more dissolveable by the king’s death, 
“t «Council, That the Deposition und Death of | than any other statute law or act of parlia- 
% €the King doth actually dissulve the Parlia- | ment whutsvever ; and therefore is not de- 
sent’ &c. To which I answer, by way of pending on 60 Gckle a thing as a writ of suin- 
concession, That the Death of the King doth | mons, oF a patent, or commission given the 
legally, or according to custom, dissolve a par- | Judges, and which the king may take away and 
sage Jiament that is only called and constituted by | repeal again at his own pleasure.—And, to 
the king’s writ ; but nota parliament cunsti- | illustrate this more by an instance, IT shall 
tuted and contirmed by an act of the ‘Three | desire to ask Mr. Prynne this question: Puta 
| Estates. Let Mr. Prynne, or any other law- | case that there are certain urgent necessiues, 
« (yer, shew me any law or precedent to that | as before specified ‘1 the act, that the parlia- 
roe and 1 will presently yield the cause, | ment bath of great sums of money,, for pre- 


€ Mr. Prynne would have spoken home to this | serving the peace of the kingdom: this Money 


Y : . 
conse, he should have made it appear where, or they must tuke up upon their credits; but they 
see no ways how to raise OF repay it, unless 


when, it bad been resolved by parliament, the 
Judges, our Law Books, &c. that i case of an | their session be continued for 7 years ; there- 
fore, to get credit for raising the said Money, . 


act of parlianent made fur the session and 


os continuance of a parliament, till they should and time to reimburse, or give security to, the 
ae dissolve themselves by an Act, that such a par- lenders, they obtain the king’s consent to al 
ue Jinment hath been, or shall nevertheless be, | Act for their continuance during the said term, 
oss dissolved by the king’s death ; which, it is | with this proviso inserted, ‘Though the king, by 
ie believed, he will find a very hard task to prove. | @RY accident, should happen to die before the 


said security was given, OF the Monies paid. 
Whether doth whe parliament, io this Case, 
continue in force and efficacy after the king’s 
death, or is it then nstunily dissolved ?—It 
Mr. Prynne grant it a parliament in force, 
after the king’s death, upon this consideration, 
(as 1 conceive he cannot deny it) then it 1s 
apparent, that it ‘3 not the king’s death barely 
that doth of itself dissolve a parliament, viz. [ 
say, a parliament established by a law; and 
consequently, then, not this parliament, the 
reason being alike for the one as for the other. 
‘But if he sball aver, (which to me is incre- 
roa ea notwithstanding such an Act, yet, 
‘by the king's death, it is legally dissolved ; 
then it will necessarily follow, that Paslia- 
ment-Security, which was ever looked upon 
till now as inviolable, is most dangerous, and, 
of all others, least to be trusted. And the 
subjects had need to be warned to take heed 
of it, seeing 1 must wholly tit upon so 
uncertain a thing as the king’s lif 


. ——Secundly, He objects, ‘The parliament fs 
<é no standing court, sitting at certain seasous 
é by positive laws, but summoned and con- 
= ¢ stituted by the king’s writ of summons and 
4 4 royal prerogative, when and where he pleas- 
i ¢ eth, and adjourned, prorogued, and dissolved 
* by his writ alone in point of law,’ &c. IT an- 
swer agai, by way af concession, That parlia- 
ments, according to their wonted aud by-past 
customs, were no certain courts, sitting at Cer- 
. cain seasons by positive laws: but yet may be 
| made such by act of the Three Estates: wit- 
ness the Triennial Parliament. And further, 
by an extraordinary grant of his late majesty, 
j this parliament was made a standing court to 
. git constantly by a positive law, till they should 
please to dissolve themselves. He having been 
pleased, by the said grant, for the better secu- 
rity of his subjects, to wave his royal prero- 
gative and power of dissolution, and to give his 
e; which, a5 
‘ttbrows no small dishonour upon that high 
court, so it will be no little prejudice to public 
emergencies: for, ‘fthe king die half a year 
after the Monics borrowed, and before the 
a3 


ee maa a ee 
® See histrue and perfect Narrative of. what 
-was done and spoken by and between Mr. 
Prynne, and the old and newly forcibly se- 
cluded Members, beginning at p. 24, and 39 
forwards, Printed in the year 1659. 
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. Security be given, (and he bath no surer or 
longer a lease of his life than other men) all 
the said monies must absolutely be lost, and 
so the subjects defrauded, no future parlia- 
ment being hound to make good the acts and 
deeds of a former, further than they will or 
please themselves. And it isto be wished 
that the kingdom may not now too sadly have 
experience of it.—Thirdly, Mr. Prynne objects, 
“The King’s Name, in which the writs for 
‘ election are issued forth ; that, because they 
‘ go out in the name of the king reigning, and 
“so calls the persons elected to advise with 
“him personally ; and the parliament to be 
* convened is called his parhament, and is to 
“ consult of the arduous businesses of the king- 
“dom concerning him, &c. ‘Theretore, when 
‘ the king dies who called the parliament to 
“advise and consult with himself, the parlia- 
“ment must necessarily be dissolved, unless 
‘ they could be supposed to consult and advise 
-* with him of the weighty affairs of his kingdom 
‘ atter his decease.’ To this. I answer first, 
That though the writs of summons run, to con- 
sult with the king personally, or by name, yet 
they say not to consult with him only, and so 
are not so exclusive, having respect to the 
reason and equity of the law; but that the 
same parliament may also consult with his 
-successor, if the peace and safety of the king- 
dom do require: granting this maxim to be 
undeniably true, ‘ That the safety of the peo- 
ple is the Supreme Law.’—And though the 
parliament summoned by the kinp’s writs be 
-Called his parliament, yet his death doth no 
more vacate it, being established by law, than 
it doth other laws By the same king made, 
which are most properly called his laws, be- 
cause enacted with his personal consent ; and 
yet we know that they are not so his, but that 
they are also the laws of his successors, and are 
so commonly called.—Besides, by constituting 
the parliament to dure till they dissolve them- 
selves by an Act, the king virtually waved the 
authority of bis writs of summons, in which 
writs the parliament is expressed to be called 
to consult with him by name, no such thing 
being in the least said or expressed in the Act 
by which this parliament is now confirmed to 
continue, &c. Therefore it matters not, neither 
is it at all to the purpose in this case, how, or 
in what name, the writs of summons, whereby 
this parliament was first called, were issued 
forth: forasmuch as this parliament consists 
no longer by any authority derivative from 
those writs (that foundation being wholly taken 
away); but only by Act of the Three Estates, 
as is evident in that the king could not now 
dissolve it by his personal authority any more. 
And if his personal authority, he being living 
(which is affirmative) could not dusolve It ; 
then his death, which is but negative, or a 
cessation of the influence of his personal autho- 
rity, can much less do it.—And farther, by 
ide interrogation, I would ask Mr. Prynne, 
Whether he will grant any more privilege (in 
the case of the king’s death) to a parliament 
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established by a law, than he will do to s 
arliament only called and constituted by the 
ing’s writs, between which he cannot surel 
but say there is a very wide difference? And if 
he sielde the privilege doth excel (as he must 
needs) on the side of that parliament that is 
established by a law, in what sense can he con- 
ceive it to be, as the case here pot, unless by 
the duration of its authority after the king's 
death who called it? Of which privilege the 
parliament only constituted by the king’s writs 
comes short, and fails, as before acknowledged, 
by the king’s death. And I would fain know 
what reason there is, that a strained expnaition 
of a statute law as this is, (that this parliament 
should be dissolved by the king’s death) should 
take place against the express literal sense of 
it, which is, That it shall not be dissolved but 
by an Act: when as the strained sense also is 
evidently dangerous, unsafe, and prejudicial to 
the public; but the literal exceeding bene- 
ficial. The calling of parliaments in this or 
that king’s name, to consult or advise with this 
pr that king, these are but circumstantial 
things, and done for order's sake, and nothing 
of the substantials and essence of the govern- 
ment and kingdom’s welfare. And therefore, 
if parliaments, called in this or that king's 
name, to advise with this or that king, should 
continue in force (though there were no Act 
for it) after this or that king’s death, there 
were no danger or inconvenience in it; bow 
much less when an Act, as now, implicidy 
passed for that purpose ; but rather the con- 
trary ? They may consult with as much safety 
and advantage to the kingdom with the suc- 
cessor, us they did with the deceased king. 
But to dissolve Parliaments rashly and un- 
timely, may throw a well-settled kingdom into 
very great and hazardous difficulties, Aad 
how sad a thing were it, and how contrary to 
the general rule of the people's safety, (which, 
in the government of a nation, ought to 
valued before any thing, and is the end of 
Sorerameny if, for circumstances, the general 
welfare and peace. of the kingdom must be 
hazarded ?—Fourthly, As to what Mr, Prynve 
objects concerning ‘ A man by his will or deed, 
‘or the king by his commission, or the parlia- 
‘ment by special act and order, authorizing 
‘and impowering any three persons jointly to 
‘sell land, give livery and seisin, execute any 
‘commission, &c. and that in case any. of 
‘them die, the two survivors, jointly or sere- 
‘ rally, can do nothing, because their authority 
and trust was joint and not several,’ ke. 
Applying this to the parliament, ‘ which being 
(as he now expresseth it) ‘ a corporation com 
‘ pacted jointly of the king, lords, and com 
‘mons’ house, end Three Estates, that there- 
‘ fore the death of the king necessarily dissolves 
‘ it notwithstanding this act.’ I answer, This 
doth no more prove it than any of his former 
arguments; for this similitude doth not hold 
Proportion, nor come up to our present case. 
For we have not here to do with one estate or 


more that hath absolute power in itself (and 


ix] 


intends to execute it) to constitute other per- 
sous for any othce or trust, as a single person, 
&c. that makes a wiil or deed doth constitute 
three or more persons, in trust forthe execution 
of his will or decd, whose joint power, being 
expressed in the said will or deed, necessarily 
fails upon the death of any one of them, be- 
cause jointly and not severally intrasted.—But 
with a parliament, ‘Who have voluntarily 
engaged themselves, upon a trust aod credit 
received from the people for their security, 
with the consent of the king, making a law to 
preserve their session, ‘ aud establish their own 
authority,’ against all means of their untimely 
Dissolution, ‘ tll they had houvurably dis- 
charged their trust,’ and given security and 
satistaction to those that gave them credit : 
which nothing concerns any power or autho- 
nity to be given to others, whether three or 
more persons, according to Mr. Prynne’s in- 
stancc, to be exccuted jointly, wherein a failure 
may be through any one of their deaths.—But 
because there seems soinething still to be un- 
answered to this Objection, in reference to the 
conjunctive power of the parliament consisting 
of Three Estates; theretore this also is fally 
resolved, in the following Answer, to what Mr. 
Prynne intimates concerning the king's being 
a part of the parliament, who saith, ‘ That 
‘ because the king is a part of the parliament, 
‘ therefure, ifthe king dies, the parliament 
‘ must needs be dissolved.’ ‘To which I answer, 
That the king is rather a part of the parlia- 
ment in his politic, than io bis personal capa- 
city ; which is always subject to death, but his 
pou never. With this agrees that famous 
awyer sir Edward Coke, (see the third part of 
his Institutes. C. 1.)-where, speaking of the 
High Court of Parliament, and of what per- 
sons it consisteth, saith, in the first place, and 
in express words, That it consists of the king’s 
majesty sitting there, as in his royal, politic 
capacity, &c. And if so, then the parliament 
dies not in all cases when the king dies: 
and if this holds good io any case, then 
surely in case of an Act to that purpose ; for 
though his person be dead, yet his royal autho- 
rity lives, as is sufficiently evident by the force 
and authority of all our laws, till repealed by 
act of parliament.—But besides, it may thus 
farther be argued clearly, The members of the 
two houses pf oailisinent, though many of them 
die, (as oft-times it comes to pass, and it is 
possible they may all die by degrees before the 
parliament rise) yet the parliament is not dis- 
solved, because they are not now the very 
saine individual persons tbat were chosen first 
by the king's writsof summons. ’Tis sufficient 
that there have been new writs issued forth 
from that house, or estate of parliament 
whereof they were members, whereby new 
elections, &c. have been made, and so other 
members returned to supply the places of the 
dead ones. And if this be good in the case of 
the two houses of parliament, &c. which no 
man that understands law, and the usnge of 
parliaments will deny ; then it is much more 
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good in the case of the king’s majesty’s person, 
whose royal estate and authority is se evident, 
that it is a declared, undeniable maxim in our 
laws, ‘He never dies.’ So that what new 
writs do legally, for supply of the places of the 
dead members, to continue the estate and 
authority of the two houses of parliament, thar, 
and much more eminently, the king’s imme- 
diate succession to the crown, after his father's 
or predecessor's death, doth do, by virtue of 
his royal birth-right and title of inheritance. 
There being this grand difference between 
members of parliament dying, and the king; 
they so die chat their authomty cannot be re- 
vived but by new elections, or writs of sum- 
mons; but the king so dies, that his authority 
still lives by immediate succession. Whence 
it is, that the royal seat is never vacant, that 
there should be a failure to make good the 
royal actions of the predecessor. And thus 
the Third Estate in parliament, always living, 
the joint power still continues; and so there is 
no necessity the parliament should dissolve, (as 
Mr. Prynne affirms) due circumstances and 
actions being weighed, and the necessities of 
the kingdom well considered.—Fifthly, There- 
fore, by what hath been already said, Mr. 
Prynne’s fifth and last Argument must needs 
be out of doors, which is this, * That because 
* the End of Parliaments is to enact new laws, 
‘and repeal others, &c. which cannot be done 
‘but by the king’s assent ; and this parlia- 
‘ ment being to be dissolved by an Act, and an 
“act being now impossible to be made by that 
‘ king for che dissolution of it, he being dead ; 
‘ theretore his death must necds dissolve the 
* parliament notwithstanding this Act.’ J an. © 
swer in the negative, In nowise; for though 
he be dead, as aforesaid, in his personal (which 
Mr. Prynoe secms to answer too weakly in his 
following Objection) yct not in his politic 
capacity: and therefore, if the dead king can- 
not enact laws by the parliament, yet his suc- 
cessor can, who comes to the crown immedi- 
ately after his father’s death. <And, as hath 
been shewed, it is nowise incunvenient, but 
may many ways be advantageous to the pub- 
lic, That, should the king chance anywise to 
be untimely taken away, the parliament should 
continue after the king’s death ; whose death, 
if it should necessarily (as Mr. Prynne affirms) 
dissolve the parliament, so untimely a disso- 
lution, as the case might stand, might prove 
very dangerous and pernicious to the kingdum. 
—Besides, the Act doth not limit the parlia- 
ment’s dissolution as lawful only, if it be dune 
by an act of that king then living, when the act 
was made ;. but, in general, it limits it to an 
act of parliament, that it shall not be dissolved 
Lut hy an act of parliament. And why the 
redecessor’s authority aid consent should not 
Ge as binding to his successor in this case, till 
so dissolved, as in case of any other law made 
with his consent, I would very gladly know a 
solid reason for it; seeing that, to all intents 
and purposes, an act for confirmation, or disso- 
lution, may be as virtual and efficacious, with- 
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out any prejudice, by the consent and aatho- 
rity of the successor, as of the father.—And 
further, the Act is also herein express, That by 
no other way or means, ‘ but by an Act of 
Parliament, it shall be dissolved :’ which seeing 
it cannot be done by the dead king, but may 
be done by the successor, it ought so to he dis- 
solved, or else it must, and doth by virtue of 
this act, still remain legally in full being and 
aothority.—Sixthly, As to what may be ob- 
jected concerning the Dissolution of this Par- 
liament by an Act, when the Secluded Mem- 
bers were lately admitted ; the argument is so 
weak, that I thought wholly to have omitted 
the least mention of it; yet, im regard it is 
objected by some, who seem to receive satts- 
faction by it, and there to acquiesce, 1 shall 
give this Answer in brief to #: 1. That, at the 
hest, that was bat an Act, so called, of the 
house of commons ; and se, consequently, tar 
short of the authority of an act of parliament, 
or any legal pretence of it, which only consists 
of king, lords, and commons ; and therefore, 
by any such appellative act, this parliament 
can nowise be dissolveable. And further, 
The utmost authority that the house of com- 
mons hath given them by the forcsaid Ac*, for 
the continuation of this parliament till they 
dissolve themselves by an act, ss but to adjourn 
themselves by an Order of their own house, 
&s is express in the said act; by which it is 
evident they have no power to dissolve them- 
selves, much less by any act they can do to 
dissolve the parliamnent.—And here it is worth 
the observing, (before I pass over this Act of 
the house of commons, whereby it was endea- 
veured to dissolve the parliament) That, in 
their judgments and consctences, there was 
need of an act to dissolve the parliament: and 
therefore, by this act of theirs, they did im- 
plicitly grant, that, before the passing of the 
said act, the parliament was not then dissolved ; 
and s0, consequently, did acknowledge it not 
to be dissolved by the king’s death, which hap- 
pened many years before: and, if not dis- 
solved by tlre kiny’s death, then much less b 
the said act of the house of commons, which 
carries not the least shadow of legal authority 
with it, as aforesaid, for the dissolution of it ; 
and therefore, by the judyment of the said 
house, rightly understood, itis still legally in 
force and being. But because some do ob- 
ject, That, in regard the Lords Spiritual, to wit, 
the Bishops, were outed the house of peers 
before the passing this Act tor Continuation of 
the Parliament, whereby thcir Votes and Con- 
sents were never had m the case, that there- 
fore it was an illeval act, and so fell void in 
itself. JT answer briefly, That the Abbots and 
Priors (29 in number, who were formerly 
lords of parliament, and held per baroniam from 
the king, and had their seats and votes in the 
house of peers as well as the temporal lords) 
were dissolved in the reign of king Henry 8. 
and yet all the parliaments since, with all 
their ‘ucts, have been held for legal and authen- 
tic, without the least question or contradiction 
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of their authority ;* and therefore ts as bttlet 
be scrupled here, in our present case, whicos 
the same, the Bishops privilege aind right te 
sitin parliament being also oul! and inace 
void, as wellas theirs, by act of parhamer. 
Whercunto much more might here be said ts 
this purpose, but that T would rot be tedia- 
—Seventhly, Ihave but one word more, whii 
answers most fully and unquestionably all Mr. 
Prynne’s Objections at once, or what ex 
may be said tor the Dissolution of this Par:- 
ment by the king’s death ; and that is taki 
from the supreme legislative authority under 
God, that the Three Estates, viz. krng, lores, 
and commons, legally called, have over ail per- 
sons and causes inthe whole nation : by vircee 
whereof they have power to do the highes 
actions the nation is capable of, thong! r 
be even to the dismembering of the parhamert 
itself, and dissolving a considerable part of i", 
or altering any other fundamental constituticts 
they please,t so they see it necessary tor the 
public good, as particularly in the case of tle 
Bishops, called the Spintual Lords, and 
some affirmed to be the Third Fstate 1m par 
liament; who, nevertheless, have been es- 
cluded by aw act of the king, lords, and coa- 
mons, from their antient right of sitting and 
voting in parliament, when, in their wisdoais 
their session there appeared hurtful to church 
and state: for who may question or conrrou 
the actions of a lawful parltament, while none 
in the kingdom can so much as pretend to te 
above them? And #f their authority be of » 
larze an extent, even in matters of greatest 
weight and moment, then much more im ching 
of far inferior and much less concernment, ® 
isthe confirmation of a parliament to contince 
after the king’s death who called tt, if te 
Threc Estates shall see good to pass an act, a 
now they have done,'to that purpose, (iinpt> 
citly, though not in express terms) the 4102 
happening to die before it hath been dissolved 
by an uct of parliament, as: by the Thrce 
F states hath been firmly enacted, it shoud be 
so dissolved, and mo otherwise.—By this vine. 
it may be hoped, the legal Being and Autho 
rity of the Long Parliament is sutticrently evr 
dent; the truth whereof being so clearis 
‘proved, both by law and reason, bow much 
, doth it unfold to us the sad and dangero's 
estate of the kingdom, whilst under the constr 
tution of such powers as neither, 10 estate, 
liberty, or lite, (though otherwise of good incl 
nations to the public) can give the nation 20% 
ed ae eae en Ned ap Se 
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* See sir Edward Coke, in bis third Pant 

i of Institutes of the High Coort of Parhamen, 
how the Lords gave their Voices, p. S35. _ 

¢ See ditto, of the High Court of Par 

liament, of the Power and Jurisdiction of rbe 
Parliament, p. 86, who saith, « That the Power 
¢ and jurisdiction of che Parliament for making 

| ‘ of Laws, in proceeding by Bill, is so tranr 
‘cendent -and absolute, as it cannot be cot 
‘ fined either for Causes or Persons within an} 
‘ Bounds, &e.’ 
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legal security? Fort though many excellent 
things have been done by the singalar wisdom 
of this present parliamnent, now sitting, that 
are of special tendenc} in themselves, for the 
good. and safety of the nation, through his 
majesty’s most gracious condescension, for 
which we have infinite cause to bless God: 
yet herein the great unhappiness, that whilst 
their authority is not legally founded, the 
nation can proase themselves no assurance 
for the lasting cnjoyment of those bLevetts and 
securitics they have given it; seeing itis to 
Le feared, und tao justly, they fall void of 
themselves, hy virtue of the said parliament’s 
illegal policy and constitution.—Therefore, 
how much were it to be wished that the Su- 
preme Legi:lative Authority of the natiun 
might again revert into that channel, by which 
the Peace and Settlemeut of the nation, through 
his majesty’s most gracious influence, might 
_durably, and without question, be provided for 
and preserved. In reference to which I shall 
humbly take the boldness to offer it, as a 
weighty and serious consideration to this pre- 
sent parliament now sitting, whether, they 
should not du well, for their own safety as well 
as the nation’s, to advise his majesty in this 
particular, (they only having the privilege and 
opportunity now effectually todo it) their case 
in point of safety or danger, being the same 
with the rest of the peeple’s, when unce they 
shall come to be dissolved. —But now here, 
because the fears aud scruples, which at first 
apprehension are apt to arise in the hearts of 
the generality of the kingdom, may seem a 
great obstruction im prudence against the re- 
turn of that parliament to sit again, ia refer- 
euce to the danger of perpetuating of it, who 
therefore may be ready to say, By so doing we 
may enslave king and kingdom to sucha yoke of 
bondage, as we may never be able to breakoff our 
own necks,or the necks of our posterity any more. 
Ishall give hereunto this closing Answer, That 
the scruple is very rational; and though there 
is a possibility they might attempt or do such 
a thing, (though very improbable) if they should 
so wickedly abuse their trust, yet those fears 
will soon be removed from wise and discreet 
persons, if we do but seriously consider, that 
the far greater number of the Members sur- 
viving are of the secluded party, who were 
thrust and forced out of the house for their 
loyalty to the king, or of those that withdrew 
themselves upon the offence given by occasion 
of the army’s violence against king and par- 
hhament, and have been the chief instruments 
of his present majesty’s happy Restoratien : 
and therefore, being persons so qualified, we 
may easily believe they will not be very willing 
te draw sucli an odium upon their anstained cre- 
dits, as will inevitably follow ; besides the fur- 
ther mischiefs will be apt to ensue to themselves 
and the nation, by renewed discontents, should 
they go about to engross the authority of the 
nation any longer in their own hands, than 
will be necessary for public safety, with his 
present inajesty's approbation ; who, for fur- 
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ther security against those fears, may easily 
summon them together, by his proclamation, to 
Whitehall, or where else he pleaseth, befure 
their session again in parliament, and there 
receive their personal promise and engagement 
to confirm the Acts of this present parliament,, 
and to prepare a Bill the first thing they do, 
ata certain time to be agreed on betwixt bis 
majesty and them, to dissolve themselves; and 
tor his majesty’s issuing out writs for the sum- 
mooing of a new parliament, that so things 
may sweetly return again, without violence or 
injury done either to his majesty’s prerogative 
or his people’s liberties, into a regular and 
legal way of proceeding, to the general security 
and satisfacuon of the whole. 

P.S. Because there are great and general 
dissatisfactiuns concerning this present parlia- 
ment (so called) now sitting, in question of its 
legal right and authority, seeing the Author's 
Design is nothing else but the Peace and Secu- 
rity of his native country, and a thorough heal- 
ing of our wounds and breaches, he humbly 
desires farther to offer these few following 
Particulars, to the grave and serious consider- 
ation of those that are more learned in the 
laws, in hopes that sume eminent person of 
that profession will give a solid and judicious 
resolution to them.—First, Sie Edward Coke, 
in the third Part of his Institutes, writing of 
the High Court of Parliament, and of what 
persoos that court consists, speaking of the 
temporal lords ; as, dukes, marquisses, earls, 
viscounts, and barons, who sit there by reason 
of their dignities, which they hold by descent 
or creation, saith, That every one of these, 
being of full age, ought to have a writ of sum~ 
mons, ex dcbito justitiz, Where note, two 
things are required to the Legahty of their 
session in parliament. 1. That they be of 
full age ; and if that be a qualification legally 
required of peers, (for it will easily be granted 
to he most absurd and unjust, that they thas 
have not power by law, as all infants under 
age have not, to dispose of any part of their 
ows estates, or to make one legal aet to that 
purpose, that such should have a shere in the 
supreme power to judge, vote, and dispose of 
the estate and authority of the whole kingdom) 
Isay thea, by rule of proportion, that it is a 
qualincation as necessarily required of the 
cumanons upon the said consideration : and it 
were happy for this nation, therefore, that it 
were better leoked after for the future, that so 
those maschiefs may te prevented which too 
often ensue to the public, by bringing suck 
green lseads into so wise and grave a councd.. 
2. "Lis required to their legal session in parlia- 
ment, that the said lords have writs of sum- 
mons ; which these, now sitting in this present 
parliament, never had.—Next, The said sir 
Edward Coke, in the fore-cited place, saith, 
That the commons, which he calle there the 
Third Estate of the realm, consisting of kaighes 
of shires for counties, citvens of cities, and 
burgesses of boroughs, they all are respectively 
to be elected by the shires or couatios, cities 
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and boroughs, by force of the king’s writ ex 
debito justitie: hut the commons ef this pre- 
sent parliament were not so chosen, but by 
force of a writ, in the name of the keepers of 
the liberties of England.—Thirdly, He saith, 
That, at the return of the writs, the parliament 
cannot hegin but by the royal presence of the 
king, either in person or by representation. 
By representation two ways; either by a 
guardian of England, by letters patent under 
the great seal, when the king is in remote parts 
out of the realm, or by commission under the 
gest seal of England, to certain lords of par- 
iament, representing the person of the king, 
he being within the realm, in respect of some 
infirmity. (See sir Edward Coke, iv his third 
Part of Institutes of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, concerning the innings of Parlia- 
ments, p. 6.) But this parliament began with- 
out the royal presence of the king, either in 
person or by representation.—Fourthly, That 
the substance of the writs of summons must 
continue in their original essence, without any 
alteration or addition, unless it be by act of 

arliament. (See the same sir Edw. Coke, in 
Bis third Part of Institutes of the High Court 
of Parliament, concerning Writs of Summons 
of Parliament, p. 10.) But how great an al- 
teration and addition to she substance of the 
writs of summons is this, to issue them forth in 
the name of the keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
laud, without the least authority of parlia- 
ment; which, by the express statute, ought 
only to be issued forth in the name of the 
king.—And therefore, if there be any weight 
in Mr. Prynne’s furesaid Argument, to null a 
parliament, because of the king’s death who 
called it, in regard the writs of summons were 
issued forth in the name of that king deceased, 
with whom, by name, the members of parlia- 
ment were called to consult and advise, but 
now cannot, it will, I conceive, be no bard 
question to resolve, (and it were good Mr. 
Prynne would undertake it without partiality 
or affection) Whether the parliament doth not, 
ipso facto, fall void, and all the acts of it, fur- 
ther than they sball be confirmed by a lawful 
parliament, which is not called by any writs 
of the king at all, butunly by writs, as aforesaid, 
in the name of the keepers of the liberties of 
England, (and by those writs none but the 
commons) with whom they are summoned to 
consult too about the businesses of a common- 
wealth, (which these times have sufficiently 
taught us the meaning of) and not with the 
king, about the arduous businesses of his king- 
dom.—These premised Illegalities considered, 
in reference to this present parliament, the 
legal Being and Capacity (as Barervagy oa the 
Long Parliament, heing supposed to be here 
totally waved, Whether is this a lawful parlia- 
ment, and capable to make legal and binding 
acts f Or, having been declared a lawful par- 
liament by an act by themselves, made since 
their session with the king’s consent, whether 
can the king’s consent make them such, though 
vtherwise unlawful in their ca!l, principle, and 
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foundation ?—For I would put the case the 
king should have come in while Oliver's or 
Richard’s parliaments had been sitting, to 
which ‘the lords, (as now) should have pre- 
sented themselves without writs of summons, 
and his majesty, under that constitution, shouid 
have consented to a Bill to grant them a 
lawful parliament, would that at all have inade 
them so, under sucha constitution ? Can that 
which is unlawful in itself, and contrary to the 
fundamental constitutions of the nation, be 
made lawful barely by the king’s consent ?— 
Which, if it shall be pleaded in the attirmatice, 
(though I very snuck uestion whether any 
understanding lawyer will venture his repota- 
tion on it) 1 shall desire then to be instructed 
in a better argument to make pood the lawtul 
Being and Authority of the Long Parliament; 
for surely, if a parliament be lawful mereiy 
because of the king’s consent, passing an act 
for that purpose, though otherwise utterly us- 
lawful in its call and foundation, then doul.- 
less that parliament is much more lawful, ana 
in its legal being, that was founded upon a law- 
ful call, and had the king’s consent to an act 
to authorize it to continue till they dissolve 
themselves by an act: and if that be stilla 
lawful parliainent, then I aw sure, upon that 
account, this can be none, nor no other wil 
that be legally dissolved. —T'o which there is 
this further to be added, concerning the Ioten- 
tions generally of the whole nation, in refer- 
ence to this parliament, by the best infor- 
mation I cau gather, That it was never iu the 
least meant that these should sit to pass Acts 
as a lawful parliament, which were ouly like to 
prove a snare to the people, as other parlu- 
ments of the like nature, so culled, have dune 
through the disputableness and unwarrantable- 
ness of their authority: but only that, fur the 
present neccssity, they might bear the face of 
parliamentary authority, for preserving the 
peacc of the nation, till his royal majesty, that 
now js, miglit be happily restored, the kingdom 
panting after him as their only means of Set- 
tlement; and so soon as that was effected, 
then to dissolve, in order to the sending forth 
his majesty’s royal writs of summons for 
calling a Parliament, according to the antient 
custoin and fundamental constitution, (the oid 
parliament being first legally dissolved) that so 
all things might return again into a legal and 
uncontrovertuble way of proceeding to the 
quiet of all men’s minds, and satisfaction of the 
whole kingdom, who are sufficiently weary of 
the mischiefs of irregular actings by illegal 
anthority. | 

Conciusion. If the power of the sword, or 
other arbitrary proceedings, do not tnterpese 
to interrupt free debates, and the course of 
law and justice, (which the Author hopes there 
is now no cause to fear as formerly) all estates 
and degrees in the nation having sufficiently 
seen the inconvenience and tasted the smart 
of such unrighteous actings, he doubts not, upoa 
a serious consideration of the foregoing argu- 
ments, (if men will lay aside passion and srlt- 
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‘y interest) but that right foundations will shortly 
- again be restored ; that knowing our ground- 
.« work to be sure and unquestionable, the sub- 
., jects of all sorts in the kingdom may, with all 
safety and chearfulness, submit to, and act 
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under, the lawful powers in being, every one 
sitting in peace under his own vine and fig-trec, 
blessing the God of his Salvation ; which is 
daily the Author’s earnest and most hearty 
prayer. 


Il. 


“~The Lone Partiament is not revived by Thomas Philips: Or, 


an Answer to Thomas Philips his ‘ Long Parliament revived,’ ° 
J Printed in the Year 1660.*.: 

a — 

- THe Lone ParLtaMENT IS NOT REVIVED. ments, we will shew. For first, his first arcu- 


THE Author's introduction is in the first 

| paragraph, an apology tur the peace of the 

* mation upon a lasting foundation, which in the 
+ next paragraph he does .not doubt but lies in 
3 parliaments rightly constituted, and in their 

ss Just and lawful privileges: and this, in the 
: third paragraph, he says must hold true in 

cs relation to the Long Parliament, called by the 
. late king Charles of blessed memory, which 

.. being constituted legally, and indissolvable 
y but by act of parliament, and not dissolved by 
yt act of parliament, is yet in force. To evidence 
«, which he brings in three arguments: 1. The 
«title, or end of the act, viz. ‘ Fhat it was an act 
», to prevent inconveniences that may happen 
4 bythe untimely adjourning, proroguing, or dis- 
ig solving this present parliament, viz. Want of 
‘credit to raise money to maintain his majesty’s 
army and people in the North, &c.’ The second 


a 1s,‘ That this present parliament shall not be 
“, Gissolved but by act of parliament.’ The 
., third is, That all and every thing and things 
e whatsoever, done, orto be done, for adjourning, 
4 Proroguing, or dissolving this present parlia- 
'¢ ment, contrary to this act, shall be utterly void, 
, and of none effect;’ and therefore this parlia- 
* Ment wanting these formalities, is yet in being, 
5 and no parliament can be hereafter convened, 
“before this be thus formally dissolved, or it 
must needs follow, two parliaments may be 
existent at the same time, which he believes to 
be so absurd as none will aver. The rest is an 
: answer to Mr. Pryn, and against the authority 


of this convention, which his majesty has owned 
 — @ parliament. What the author's disposition 
as to the peace of this nation, upon a right 
foundation, I know not ; what peace he hopes 
to find by reviving the Long Parliament, few 
can tell, but none have found. That it does not 
follow, that the Long Parliament is not dis- 
solved, or revived, from any of his three argu- 
egg ge eg EN 


* Somers’ Tracts. Third Collection, vol. ii. 
p. 358. 
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ment 1s drawn from the end, or ttle of the 
act, ‘‘'o prevent the inconveniences which 
may arise by the untimely proroguing, ad- 


Journing, or dissolving the parliament, for want 


of inoney to maintain his majesty’s army and 
people in the North.’ If the force of the con- 
tinuance of the Long Parliament, be drawn 
from hence, then must the parliament be dis- 
solved (ur at least dissolvable without act of 
parliament) upon the payment of Ins majesty’s 
army and people in the Nurth ; for cessante 
ratione legis, cessat lex : but it must needs be 
irrational, and most absurd, to aver, that any 
law can create a contrary, or different obliga- 
tion from the first reason and end of it, viz. 
Because they might be a parliament until they 
had relieved his majesty’s army and people ir 
the North, therefore they might destroy his 
majesty’sarmy and people in the North, The 
second is, ‘ That this present parliament shall 
not be dissolved but by act of parliament.’ If 
the act had said, the parliament shall not be 
legally dissolved but by act of parliament, then 
this author might have disputed against the 
legality of that act, which should otherwise 
have dissolved it; but if this author shalk 
athrm this parliament to be in being, because 
not legally dissolved, is allone as to say, no 
man is killed or oppressed, because subjects 
ought to be preserved in their lives and estates 
by laws and acts of parliament ; and this par- 
liament might as well have nmiade an act that 
none of their members should dic but by act 
of parliament, as that they should not be dis- 
solved but by act of parliament. The third is, 
‘ That all and every thing or things whatsoever 
done, or to be done for the adjourning, pro- 
roguing, or dissolving of this present parlia- 
ment contrary to this act, shail be utterly vod, 
and of none effect.’ Such was the omnipo- 
teicy of these men in their beginning, that 
they believed all things, how impossible soever, 
to be very feasible to establish their greatness 
and reign; for things simply impossible are 
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impossible even to God himself; as, that con- 
tradictions should be true, or that any thing 
should be and not be at the same instant. 
Yet such was the omniputency of these mem- 
bers, that contradictory and impossible things 
must not be repugnant, but subsist in order to 
their perpetuity und greatness, For it things 
be done, they must necessarily be done, and 
so cannot be void and of non-ettect, whatso- 
ever they may be in law. I pray reader take 
notice, that the author of this pamphlet, not 
only insists upon impossible things to prove the 
conunuance of the parliament, but his very 
title is contradictory and absurd, which revives 
the Long Parhament and yet affirms it not 
dissolved; whereas if it) had not been dis- 
solved, it could nevd be revived ; and a man 
may as well dispute thus as our author docs: 
-no man ought to do violence upon, or kill 
himself but by his own consent; and that if a 
man does vivlate or kill himself, or be violated 
or killed by another, contrary hereunto, 
such force shall be utterly void, and of non- 
effect ; therefore every man shall live, though 
he kill himself, or be killed by another ; which 
I think no man in his wits will afhrin. 


Tux Lone PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED AND DEAD, 
AND NEVER 10 BE REVIVED. 


It is not worth, upon so mean an oc- 
casion, to declare the principles of power, 
from whence human laws are derived, and 
what ‘creates them obligation: or whe- 
ther effects or accidents of power can cre- 
ate any alteration or obligation upon that 
power: as if laws made be derogatory to the 
power that made them, For example, if by 
an act of parliament the crown of England 
were aliencd against the right of succession ; 
or that it should hold of the pope or any one 
else; or that there be not suthcient means left 
to the king to protect his subjects; for salus 
populi suprema lex: neither will I dispute 
at what tine laws and acts of parliament take 
place: but that civil laws take not place al- 
ways, is evident ; for inter arma silent leges: 
or who shall plead the benefit of them, as 
whether any man can plead the benefit of law 
for treason, felony or breach of peace: and 
whether (since no subject can jevy arms with- 
out treason, but by authority of the king) the 
Long Parliament’s raising arms against the 
king, did not justly invalidate all benefit they 
could claim by virtue of this act, or any other 
Jaw ? I shall endeavour to shew three things; 
1. Whether the Long Parliament he totally 
dissulved ? 2. Whether in the ordinary nature 
of tumgs it can be revived ? And lastly, Whe- 
ther the members have any Just cause to com- 
plain? But that we du not lose ourselves in 
obscurity, as our author does, we will first 
dcfine our terms, and so set down our notions, 
as to be so understood, as any man may reject 
or deny any thing herein. First’ then, a par- 
lament is a politic body, compounded (nut of 
three states, as our author would, of king, lords 
aud communs, but) of heterogenial or dis- 
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similar parts, ‘viz, the king, the  principivz, 
caput et finis of it, and of the lords s- 
ritual and temporal, one distinct house, a 
the house of commons another distinct hous: 
both which houses are convened and crea‘. 
by the hing’s writ. Sar Edward Coke ca: 
them conventus sapientum, Inst. 4. p.- 
Now all conventionsand assembhes whatsoee. 
are either regular or irregular: all regus 
conventions and assemblies du proceed tri 
and may be reduced into, one just and cee 
principle, which causes and creates those 
semblies ; but ail other conventions and asse- 
blies which do not procecd from one certain} 
principle, are rather commotions or routs, tix 
asseintiics: these regular conventions a:: 
assemblies are so cither potentially or actualr. 
potentially two ways, either when a ngkit- 
power constitutes any company of men & 
mect at a time and place; these men thus =; 
powered, have by right a power of conven: 
and assembling at such time and place; ¢ 
else atter they be convened, either by tx 
power which first convened, or by themselre 
tLey adjourn or prorogue to some certain tix 
or place; and for want of such prorogu:c: 
ad‘ourning, or convening, all such conventa 
are totally dissolved, because their convents: 
did not proceed from a certain and just pr> 
ciple, which might create them ; or actu2!*, 
when such regular assemblies are actus. 
convened, by virtue of a just authority, i- 
powering them; the two houses tberefsr 
being the convention and assembly, «tic 
united to the king, the head of them, mghus 
convened hy virtue of the king’s writ, ax 
after prorogued or adjourned, either by ik 
king or themselves, to meet at a certain use 
and place, do continue such convents. 
otherwise they may meet in mots and niis 
in regular assemblies they cannot. 1. No# 
would I fain know, when the two worth: 
speakers deserted their speakerships, and rus 
from the house to the army, and joined wis 
them against the remaining part of the men- 
bers, they did prorogue to a certain time acd 
place, wherein they did convene, by virtue ¢ 
such adjournment? or whether there were 
then two parliaments in being, which oar 
author so abominates, one at Westminster, 
another in the Army? and whether, when tbe 
lower house retained nothing but the Ruwp 
and having turned the remaining part of tre 
lords (who had before excluded, by the Ine 
ineans, three times the number of themselres, 
who had as good title as themselves to si 
there, and four times their own number out 3: 
themselves) were a rightful assembly, duis 
convened in time and place? If they were. 
then may a part be equal to the whole ; a»- 
the speaker, joined with Henry Martin, ar: 
Titchburn, and his majesty’s sergeants, Gua 
and Maynard, since knighted, may yet be 3 
rightful parliament: but if it be true, tba 
forme rerum sicut numeri consistunt indi 
sibili, and that the aggregate body of a per 
liament consists of both houses duly convenes 
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in time and place, then if either be not rightly 
assembled, actually or potentially, the whole 
is utterly dissolved, much more when neither 
Are so, as the case now stands with us. 2. 
The houses thus dissolved, I would now kuow 
what power can revive them; it must be 
either they themselves, or the king ; if it be 
themselves, what hinders them from convening 
(yet I believe our author will hardly persuade 
the speaker and lord St, John to make two) if 
they and the world be satisficd such conven- 
tion be just and regular? [fit be by the king, 
it must be either legally or arbitrarily ; if 
legally, the king must revive it by virtue of 
some act of parliament, or by common law; 
if by actof parliament, it must be revived, let 
our author, or any one else shew it; if by 
common law, then let him or any one else 


shew any precedent for a king’s reviving a. 


parliament, and I will presently yield the 
cause; so] am quit with him for his answer 
to Mr. Pryn’s first objection ; but if the king 
do it, and yet neither by act of parhament nor 
common law, then must it be done by an arbi- 
trary power, which is every whit as dangerous 
as his conclusion, King Charles, upon the 
death of king James, asked sir Edward Coke, 
whether he might not continue (or rather 
revive) the parliament dissolved by his father’s 
death ? He answered negatively, because par- 
liaments could not be convencd but by the 
ancient and usual form, which this was not. 
S. But because it is objected, that though the 
houses be dissolved, yet are they not legally 
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dissolved, and so violently done; and great 
crine is this! I pray who did, or who ma 
complain? Did not the members (all but the 


.first’ persecuted) from the first beginning, 


abuse all the king’s grants and favours to his 
own and loyal subjects prejudice? Did not 
they themselves turn out one another, frum 
the contents unto the end of the chapter, until 
there was scarce any of either house (none of 
the lords) to turn out? and if no fool or inad- 
man shall in law complain against bis own 
act; for volenti non fit injuria, theo the mem- 
bers have no reason to complain of their usage 
to one another, and of dissulving of them- 
selves; and the nation is so far from com- 
plaining, that I believe, with a bitter sense, 
they wish they had uever been. But suppose 
the king might revive them; yet if he might 
do it, then he might not, and might chuse 
whether he would or not: and, can any man 
in his wits believe, the bitter sense of his 
father’s death, and his own, his mother’s, and 
brother’s and sister’s suffering by them, would 
not divert him from such an intention, unless 
he did desire to have the tragedy revived again 
upon himself and family, and all his loyal 
subjects, who after so many storms of their 
unjust suffering for their conscience, may reae 
sonably hope, through God’s blessing, for the 
future, to be protected by his mnjesty’s peace- 
able government, from them, which upon the 
reviving of the Long Parliament, they could 
not reasonably hope. 


N° Il. 


A SEASONABLE ARGUMENT to persuade all the Grand Juries in 


England, to 
the Principa 


ea for a New ParitiaMeEnt: Or, a List of 
Labourers in the Great Design of Popery and 


Arbitrary Power, who have betrayed their Country to the 
Conspirators, and bargained with them to maintain a Standing 
Army in England, under the Command of the Bigotted Popish 
Duke; who, by the Assistance of the Lord Lauderdale’s Scotch 
Army, the Forces in Ireland, and those in France, hopes to 
bring all bach to Rome. Amsterdam, 1677.* 


Bedfardshire, 
SIR Hum hrey Winch, baronet, hath from the 
Court 500¢. per annum, Salary ; and was of the 
Council of Trade and Plantations, 
Berkshire. 

Windsor.—Sir Tho. Hiygon, kt. hath a Pen- 
sion of 5002. per annum, and hath had 4000/. 
in Gifts; married to the earl of Bath’s sister. 


* A Reward of 200/. was offered by Pro- 
clamation to such as would discover the Au- 
thor of this Piece, which is now very scarce. It 
is supposed to have been written by the ccle- 
brated Andrew Marvel, 


. 


Sir Francis Wiunington, knight, Solicitor 
General to the King, which place is worth 
15001. per annum. 

Reading.—Sir Thomas Doleman has 2001. 
per annuin Pension, and was assisted by the 
Court in the Cheating Will, whereby he gut 
Quarles his estate, valued at 16002. now Clerk 
of the Council, which is worth 5002. per ann. 
and is promised to be Secretary of State. 

Richard Aldsworth, esq. Auditor in the Ex- 
chequer, which is worth 400/, per annum, he 
is also the Archbishop's ete and has got 
by boons, at several times, 3000/, 

b2 - a 
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Wallingford.—Sir John Bennet, knight of 
the Bath, has got of the poor, indigent Cava- 
~ her’s Money, 26,000/. and, other ways, near 
40,000/. more. 
| Buckinghamshire. 

Sir Richard Temple, Commissioner of the 
Customs, which is worth 12001, per annum. 

Buckingham Town.—Sir William Sinith, as 
honest as sir Richard Temple. 

Chipping-Wickham.—Sir Robert Sawyer, a 
lawyer of as ill reputation as his father, has 
hail for his attendance this session 1000/. and 
is promised (as he insinuates) to be Attorney 
General, and Speaker ‘of the house of com- 
mons, 

Agmondcsham.—Sir William Drake, bart. 
under the command of his father in law, the 
chief baron Montague, who enjoys 15001, per 
annum, during the king’s pleasure. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Sir Thomas Hatton, a man of no estate but 
his pension. 

Sir Thomas Chichley, Master of the Ord- 
nance, and has had 2UU0/ given him, and the 
reversion of his place to his son. 

University.x—Sir Charlcs Wheeler, a foot 
captain, who once promised himself to be 
Master of the Rolls, now Governor of Nevis. 

Cambridge Town.—William lord Allington, 
in debt very much, a Court Pensioner, and in 
hopes of a White Staff. A Cully. 

Cheshire. 

Thomas Cholmondely, promised a great 
place at Court, but not only deceived, but 
Jaught at, poor gentleman! 

_ Chester.—Robert Worden, esq. a betrayer 
of the Old Cavaliers (with Willis) and of sir 
George Booth; the duke of York’s Creature, 
aud Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber. 
Cornwall, 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney, bart. one that is 
known to have sworn himself into 4000/. at 
Jeast, in his account of the Prize-Office, Con- 
trouler to the Duke, and has got, in Gratuitics, 
to the value of 10,000/. beside what he 1s pro- 
mised for being an Informer. 


Sir John Compton, bart. a Commissioner of 


the Prizes, and besides a Patentee for setting 
up Lights upon the Sea Coast. 

Lanceston,—Sir Charles Harbord, Surveyor- 
General, bas gut 100,000/, of the king and 
kingdom ; he was formerly a Solicitor of Sta- 
ples Inn, till his lewdness and poverty brought 
him to Court. : 
— Leskard.—Bernard Greenvil, esq; a Bed- 
Chamber Man, has got in boons at several 
tines 20,000/, 

Helstou.—Sidney Godolphin, esq. a Bed- 
Chamber Man, ; ; 

Sir William Godolphin, bart. had 12001. per 
annum out of the Vee-farm Rents, and Go- 
vernor of Scilly Island. 

Truro.—Joln Arundel, esq. ; his father, from 
a sinall fortune, raised to be a lord, and hath 
now 2000/, per annum Pension out of the 
Excise, and hath got in boons 20,0001. 

Cameltord.—Sir William Godolphin, kut. 
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under secretary to the lord Arlington, now 
embassador in Spain, and lately turned Papis, 
hath got in boons 30,0002. 

Westlow.—John Trelawney, esq. Cup-beare 
to the king, Captain to a Troop of Horse » 
Ireland, and 200/. per annum Pension. 

John Trelawny, esq. own son to honest si 
Jonathan Trelawny. 

Eastlow.—Charles Osborn, the Treasurer’ 
brother, has an office in the Customs. 

Henry Seymour, esq. of the Bed-chamber, 
has the ‘Hanaper Office, is Controuler of the 
Customs at London, and has got 40,000/. u 
Dutchy Leases, and other boons. 

Bossiney.—Robert Rwberts, esq. Victua’ 
and Protections in Whitehall, out of Pr- 
vilege time, and 50/. a session. 

St. Micbael.—Francis lord Hawly, captain 
of his majesty’s troop, a gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to the Duke, and Court-Buffvon, bas 
got in boons 20,000/. 

St. Mawes.—Arthur Sprye, a Commissicaet 
of the Prizes, 400/. per annum pension, has 
raised his estate from 100 per annum to 60, 
by being a member. 

Sir Joseph Tredenham, the son of an attor 
ney, and by marrying the Speaker’s sister, bas 
got a considerable pension. 

Kellington.—Sir Cyril Wych, Secretary to 
the Lieutenancy in Ireland, Brother-in-law 
the two Earls of Bath and St. Albans. 

Carlisle, 

Sir Philip Howard, Captain of the Horse 
Guards, got in Patents and Buons 4000/._ 

Sir Christopher Musgrave, knt. Captain of 
a Foot Company, 200/. per annum Pension, 
and to succeed his father in the Goveroment 
of Carlisle. Devoushire. 

Sir Copelston Bampfield, bart, much sd- 
dicted to tipling, presented to the king by his 
pretended wife, Betty Roberts, in Pall Mall. 

Exeter.—Sir James Smith, knt. major of the 
King’s Regiment, has reccived 10,000/. 10 
Boons. Kinsman tothe duke of Albemarle. 

Thomas Walker, esq. a Commissioner of the 
Prizes, where he feathered his nest to some 
purpose, received 500/. this session, beside pre- 
ferring his brother to be Coliector of the Cas 
toms of Exeter. 

Totness.—Sir Edmund Seymour, bart. the 
Speaker’s father, and an indigent pensioner. 

Sir Thomas Berry, knt. a Pensioner of 200 
per annum, got for him by the lord Clifford bus 
brother-in-law. 

Plymouth.—Sir Gilbert Talbot, knt. Master 
of the Jewel-Office. 

Plimpton.—Sir Nicholas Slaaning, knight of 
the Bath, Sir George Carteret’s son-in-law, the 
King’s Carver, 2000/. in Boons, and Governor 
of Pendennis in reversion. 

Honinton.—Sir Courtney Pool, first mover 
of the Chimney Money, for which he had— 

Sir Peter Prideaux, knt. the lord of Bath's 
brother-in-law, constant Court dinners, 29 
300/. per annum Pension. 

Beer Alston.—Sir John Maynard, knt. th 


king’s Serjeant at law, 
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Tiverton.—Sir Henry Ford, once Secretary 
for Ireland, a pension of ‘S00/. per annum, 
which isalmost all he bas to subsist on, 

Dorsetshire. 

Corfe.—Lord Latimer, son to the Lord 
Treasurer, 

Lime Regis.—Sir John Shaw, once a vint- 
ner’s boy, got of the crown, out of the Cus- 
toms, and by other ways, 60,0001. 

Weymouth.—Sir Winston Churchill, was a 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims in Ire- 
land, now one of the Clerks of the Green-cloth. 
He preferred his own daughter to the duke of 
York, and has got in Boons 10,000/. He has 
ee in print, that the king may raise 

Toney without bis parliament. 

Brid-port.—George Boreman, esq. once an 

under-clerk in the Six Clerks Office, now 


Master of the Ballast Office (a place no less | 


oppressive than illegal) worth 1500/. per 
annum, 

Warham.—Gceorge Pitt, quondam servant to 
the duke of York, but turned out, and was 
promised to have the money it cost bin, 
25001. 
| ‘Durham. 

John Tempest, esq. a papist, a Pensioner, 
and a Court-dinner Man, has got a Cus- 
tomer’s Place at Hull tor his son. 

Esser. 

Harwich.—Thumas King, esq. a Pensioner 
for 50l. a session, &c. meat, and drink, and 
alow and then a suit of clothes, 

Gloucester. 

Sir Bayoham Throgmorton, a grant of Kings- 
‘wood Forest, and 200/. per annum. 

Malden.—Sir Richard Wiseman, a 10001. 
per annum Pension, and Keeper of one of the 
Treasurer’s public parliamentary Tables. 

Sir William Wiseman, at Sir Richard’s de- 
votion. 

Hantshire. 

Winchester.—Sir Robert Holmes, first an 
Trish livery-boy, then a high-way-man, now 
Bashaw of the Isle of Wight, got in boons, 
and by rapine, 100,000/. The cursed beginner 
of the two Dutch wars. 

Laurence Iiide, the elder, a pension of 
200/. per annuin, and a constant Court-dinner 
man. 

Southampton.—Sir Richard Ford, knt. joint 
contriver of the two Dutch Wars, for which 
he had 10,000/. and yet is scarce able to live. 

Thomas Knowles, esq. the Treasurer’s kins- 
man, 400/. per annum pension. 

Portsmouth.—Sir George Carteret, bart. a 
vice-chamberlain, once Treasurer of Ireland, 
andthe Navy, in which two places he cheated 
the crown of 40,0002. as upon account was 
made apparent; he bas wisely conveyed great 
part of his estate beyond sea, therefore deserv- 
edly made a privy counsellor. ° 

etersfield.— Thomas Neal, esq. now turned 
‘brewer since he has consumed a rich wife’s 
fortune, and his own estate; he has a pro- 
‘mise hisson shall marry Moll Davey’s daugh- 
f£er, and to be made a viscount, and maintained 
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if his brewhouse fail. Formerly called Golden 
Neal, now, Brazen Groom-Porter. 

Stockbridge.—Sir Robert Howard, Auditor 
of the Receipts of the Exchequer, worth 3000/. 
per annum: many great places and boons he 
has had, but his w Uphill spends all, and 
now refuses to marry him. 

Robert Philips, esq. Bed-chamber man, got 
in Gifts 20,0001. | 

Newton in the Isle of Wight.—Sir Jobn 
Holmes, sir Rob’s brother, a cowardly, baffled 
sea-captain, twice poxed, and once whipped 
with a dog-whip, as many gentlemen can tes- 
tify; chosen in the night, without the head- 
othcer of the town, and but one burgess, yet 
voted well-clected, this last session. 

Sir Kingsmil Lucy, bart. has had 1000/. and 
a promise of a court place. 

Hereford. 

Thomas Price, esq. 500/. given him, and 
300/, per annum Pension, and Protection in 
White-Hall during prorogations. 

Heretord City—Herbert Westphaln, esq. 
500/. in money, and an office in the Custom- 
House, worth 150/. per annum. , 

Weobley.—Sir John Barnaby, knight, 5002. 
given him. 

Sir Thomas Williams, once a poor quack- 
chemist, now the King’s Chemist, has got at 
least 40,000/. by making provocatives for 
letchery, and yet at this time all his land is 
under extent, and his protection only keeps 
him out of prison. : 

Hertfordshire. 

Sir Richard Franklin, a pension of 400/. per 

annum, 


Huntingdon Town. 

Sir John Cotton, a mad man, who cut his 
own throat, and now cuts his country’s, by 
his vote. 

Sir Lionel! Walden, 8000/, in the king’s 
debt, a Black-Heath captain, and a Papist, at 
present has a company of foot, and 1000/. 


given him. 
Kent. 


Sir Thomas Peyton, the Coal Farm, worth 
2000/. per annum, bas had many Roons, and 
yct has spent all, and his own estate to boot. 
This is Peyton the Informer, 

Canterbury.—Sir Edward Masters, knight,a 
great wittol, &c. | 

Canterbury.—Thomas Hardness, serjeant at 
law, promised to be a judge. 

Rochester.—Sir Francis Clerk, a Commis- 
sioner of the Prizes, and a constant receiver of 
all public money, and a constant dinner at 
court tables. 

Maidston.—Tho. Harlakenden, esq. whose 
only livelihood is in bis pension. 

Sir Robert Barnham also. 

Queenborough.—James Herbert, esq. is but 
15 years old, but son in law to the Treasurer, 
and therefore of age to dispose of the people’s 
money. 2 

Lancashire. 

Sir Roger Bradshaw, a Papist, has a lease 

from the crown, aa 
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Lancaster.—Richard Kirby, esq. one of a 
very small estate, a captain of guards, anda 
Commissioner tor the Hackney Coaches, has 
had 500/. in Boons. 

Richard Harrison, esq. a smal! Pension pro- 
portionable to his Understanding. . 

Preston.—Edward Rigby, coq. serjeant at 
law, promised to be a Welch-Judge. 

Sir John Otway, Solicitor of the Dutchy, 
and rewarded with a considerable Boon in the 
fee-tarm-rents. 

Newton.—Ruchard lord Gorges, a pension 
of 500/. per annuim. 

Clithero.—Sir John Heath, Attorney to the 
Dutchy, a great drinker, and a suspected 
Papist. 

Sir Thomas Stringer, a dancing master’s 
son, got 30,000/. under the duke of Alle 
marie. 

Wiggon.—Charles, earl of Ancram, a poor 
Scot, 500/. per annum pension. 

Sir Jevitery Shackerly. Governor of Chester, 
a Peusion of 300/. per annuin, 

Le wwestershire. 

George Fount, esq. 500/. out of the last 
tax, and ty a constant recciver of all taxes, 

Leicester Town.—Sir Wailnam Hartop, a 
Pensioner of 200/, per annum, and promised to 
be Clerk of the Kitchen ; threatens to sue his 
town fur bis waves, because he hears they will 
Chuse him no more. 

Linco!nshire. 

Sir Robert Ca-r, bart. 20,000/. in Boons, 
Chancellor of the Hutchy. Two wives living 
at this tine, one Arlington’s sister. 

Grim-hy.—William Broxholm, esq. an indi- 
gent Papist, has had 5000/. given him, 

Stamtord.—Veregrine Bertie, esq. the Trea- 
surer’s Lruther in law, has a pension and a troop 
of horse. Middlesex. 

Sir Lancellot Lake, much in debt, has a 
promise that his elder brother’s son shail net be 
naturalized, a notorious cuckold. 

Sir Thomas Allen, whcse understanding is 
as yreat as his honesty ; a close embracer of 
rogues, had a Boon of a 10000. 

Westminster. —Sir Philip Warwick, once Se- 
cretarv to archbishop Laud, betore that, a 
poor singing boy, got artificially from the Trea- 
surer Southampton, and the king, 40,000/. now 
Clerk of the siznet; never hes mure than 
wheu he professes to speak the s:ncerity of his 
heart. 

Sir Richard Everard, 500/. and that being 
Near spent, must have wore, or scek a new way 


to get bread. 
Norfolk. 


Christopher Ivy, esq. a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, an old decriped letcher, has 502. a 
session. 

Norwich.—Francis Cory, esq. no better 
than lvy. 

Lynn Regis.—Robert Cook, esq. the Trea- 
surer's son in law, who, by his privilege, 
protects himself from the payment of the 
money (viz, 8000/,) that was spent at his 
election. 
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Robert Wright, esq. Pepis bis Perso. 
and has 40s. a day allowed bin by the sean, 
as their council, bet uses them as he dot i: 
Nation, viz. betrays them. 

Yarmouth—Sir Wiliiain Dovley, got 7u 
out of the Dutch Prisoners Aliowance. a: 
starved many of them to death, a Penswoe 
5004 per annum, his son is a Veller wie 
Exchequer. 

Thettord.—Sir Allen Apsly, the King’s f- 
coner, worth 12001. per annum, tue Leirs 
Treasurer, worth got by Goons and ova: 
acts, 60,0004, alted Letter Man, wf of ar 
religion, 

Su Joseph Wilhamson, once a poor foorb +. 
then a servitur, now principal secretarr o 
state, and Pensioner to the French hivz. 

Castle Rising.—Samuel Pepvy's, eso. ounces 
taylor, then serving nan to the Jord Said... 
now Secretary to the Admiralty, got by Passes 
abd other legal wavs 10,6004 

Northampton Lou n. 

Henry lord Obryon, by bis wife's interes. 
has got of secretary Wilhamson, 1300. ana 
the reversion of Cobham Park, and other e 
‘ates that were in the crown, worth 15,0™. 
per annum, his son marricd the Treasures 
daughter. 

Higham Ferris.—Sir Lewis Paimer, a great 
trader in Protections, and sells cheap, Ls 
tather was attorney-general. 

irachley.—Kobert Spencer, esq. a Bet 
chamber-man to the king, and in debt over eas. 
Northumberland, 

Sir Joho Fenwick, a captain under the dvie 
of Monmouth, and promised a place at cor, 
had 2000/. civen him tor his election. 

sir Ralph Delaval, bad 2000/, given bis, 
and has a pension of 500/. per annum. 

Newcastle.—Sir Francis Anderson, a pet 
sioner to the Treasurer. 

Morpeth.—Sir George Downing, a pow 
child, bred up on charity; like Judas, betrated 
his master. What then can his country €s- 
pect ? Ele drew and advised the Oath of re 
nouncing the king’s family, and toos it Gre 
hunsclf, For his honesty, fidelity, &c. renardec 
by bis majesty with 80,000/. at least, and is 
Commissioner of the Customs ; the House-Bed, 
to call the courtiers to Vote, at six a clock st 
might: An Exchequer-tetler. 

Berwick.—Daniel Collingwood, esq. a Court 
Janizary, a pension of 300/, per annum, Go- 
vernor of Eouly Island. 

Visccunt Duplin, 15 years old, the Trea- 
surer’s son, bribed the mayor falsely to return 
him. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Sir Francis Leake, bart. Governor of the 


Block-house at Gravesend, @ foot-company 


500/, in money. 

East-Retford.—Sir Edward Dearing, bart. 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims in Ire- 
land; the chancellor’s brother in law, pro- 
mised to be secretary of state after Coventry, 
now Commissioner of the Customs in Loadoa, 
worth 12004, per annum. 


¢ 
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Ocfordshire. - - 
University.—Lawrence Hyde, Master of the 
Robes to the king, has had in Boous 20,0001. 

Woodstuck.—Thoimas Howard, esq. the 
lord of Suttulk’s brother, 400/. per annum 
Pension. | | 

Rutland. 

Edward Noel, esq. lord lieutenant of Hant- 

shire, lord warden of the New Forest, and 


-other great favours poe him; which he 
> 


necd not doubt of, being the Treasurer's 
nephew, 
Shropshire, 

Sir Francis Lawley, a pensioner, one of the 
Horses in madam Fontelet’s coach. 

Lowdluw.—Somerset Fox, a pensioner of 
3002. per annum. 

Sir Job Charlton, Serjeant at Law, Chief 
Justice of Chester, a dull Welsh Judge, 500/. 
per annum, for his Speaker’s place. 

Wenlock.—George Wild, esq. a Commis- 
sioner of the Excise in Ireland, 2000. in 
money; a declared enemy to his country. 

Bishops-castle—Edmond Warring, esq. a 
Commissioner of the Excise, a pension to 
keep him out of prison. Sir Job Chariton’s 
brother in law. 

William Oakley, esq. brother in law to 
Charlton, and Warring, has a small pension. 

Somersetshire. | ; 

Bath.—Sir William Basset, Henry Seymour's 
son in law, 1000/. given him by Clifford ; he 
has a promise of a place in the Law Act; 
always drunk when he can get money. 

Wells.—Maurice lord Fitzharding, one of 
that family which bad from thecrown in boons 
and places 200,000/. beside the unnatural ho- 
nour given to the younger brother for pimping, 
which came afterwards to the father, and so 
to this lord. He is colonel of horse in 
Ireland. 

Tauntoa.—Sir William Portman, in hopes 


to be a lord, much Priest-ridden, 


Bridzewater.—Sir kdm. Windham, knight- 
marshal, in Boons, 5000/. His wife was the 
king’s nurse. | 

Mynhead.—Thomas Windham, esq. Bed- 
chamber-man to the king, as also Equerry. 
He marricd a Court 

Staffordshire, 

Randal Fgerton, esq. a Captain in the 
Guards, has had in Boons 1000/. 

Litchhicld.— Richard Diet, esq. a sea-captain, 
kinsman to sir Robert Car, 400/, per annum 
Pension, 

Walter Chetwind, courted, treated and com- 
plimented out of his vote. 

Newcastle under Line.—Levison Gower, esq. 


eon in lawto the earl of sath, had a great 
estate fell to him by chance ; but honesty and: 


wit never came by accident. 


Suffitk. 


Sir Henry Felton, a Pensioner, and his son. 


a Bed-chamber-man. 
_ Dunwich.—sir John Pettus, a Pension of 
300/. er ann. all bis estate is under extent. 
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Dock, his ship-wright, and a violent man for 
taxes. 

Sudbury.—Sir Rohert Cordel, a poor gen- 
tleman that has almost spent all. 

Major Cornwall, a pension of 2001. per 
annum, and a captain in the army. , 

Eye.—Sir George Reeves, though possessed 
of a great estate yet coutent witt a sinall pen- 
sion, and promises that he shall be paid a 
great sum of moncy, he bad in the banker's 
hands. Ofno religion. 

Robert Reeves, his son, no less than the 
Treasurer’s table is sutticient to feed his mon- 
strous Carcase. 

‘Edmund’s Bury.—Sir John Duncomb, a 
pensioner, of 2Uu00/. per annuum; in Boons 
20,0001. | 

William Duncotm!, his son. 

Surrey. 

Sir Adam Brown, bart. the Treasurer’s cou- 
sin german, and the duke of York’s vassal. 

Southwark,—Sir ‘Thomas Bludworth, a mer- 
ccuary alderman of London, not to be forgotten 
tor his p—ng out the fire, 

Blechingley.—Sir William Hayward; a Com- 
missioner in the Sale of the Fee-farm rents, by 
which he got 2000/, a Privy-chatwnber-man 
anda grant of 2000/. in money. 

Sir Edward Bych, king at arms, 1001. a ses- 
sion; yet very pour. 

Ryegate.—Sir John Worden, the duke of 
York’s Secretary, a favourer of Popery. 

Guiltord.—Thomas Delinghoy, esq. aScotch 
serving-man, a creature of Lauderdale’s, chosen 
by the duke of York, who was in pension at 
his election, and voted for him. 

Sir William Morley, knight of the Bath, 
a constant court-dinner-inan. 

Susser, 

Chichester.—Richard May, esq. a lawyer, 
recorder of Chichester, a pensioner and pro- 
mised to be heir tu Bap. May, if he votes. 

Horsham.—Sir Jolin Covett, bart. wheedled 
with promises, much in debt. 

Midhurst.—Baptist May, esq. privy-purse, 
1000/. per annum allowance, got besides in 
Boaons for secret service, 40,000/. This is he 
that said, ‘ 500/. per annum, was enough fora 
country gentleman, to drink ale, eat beef, and 
to stink with,’ &c. 

* Lewis.—Sir John Stapely, an indigent. 

Sir Thomas Woodcock, deputy governor of 
Windsor Castle, a fout company, 200/. per 
annum pension. He set up a deed to gain his 
niece’s estate, which was ound to be forged 
by a jury at the King’s Bench Bar, and now 
stands upon his priviicge, to prevent a decree 
m Chancery to have 1 cancelled. 

Staining.—Henry Goring, esq. 2002. per 
annum Pension, and court-dinners, 

Bramber.—Pierce Goring, esq. 2004, per 
annum Pension. 

' New-Shureham.—Henry Goring, esq. 5004, 
and promised a pension. 

East-Grimstead.— Edward Sackvil, esq. lrewe 
tenant to the Yeomen of the Guards. 


, 


iam Wood, esq. Master of the King’s | Aryndel.—Roger, earl of Orrery, Presidqag 
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of Munster, and a regiment of horse in 
Ireland. . Ge 

Francis, viscount Langford, formerly Trea- 
surer of Ireland, which he sold for 14,000/, 
now a pensioner of 500/. per anuum. 

: Warwickshire. 

Sir Robert Holt, bart. 1000/. given him, and 
protection from his crediturs; brought out of 
goal this last session, when outlawed atter 
. judgment. , 

Sir Henry Puckering, alias Newton, Pay- 
Master to the popish, standing Army, and 
Allowance for keeping a table every sessiun. 

Warwick Town.— Sir Francis Compton, 
knt. Captain of a Troop of Horse. 

Westmoreland. 

Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. a regiment of 
foot, Governor of Carlisle, given bim in fee- 
farm Rents 6000/. ; 

Appleby.—Thomas Tufton, esq. Bed-cham- 
ber-man to the duke of York, 

Wiltshire. 

New Sarum.—Sir Stephen Fox, from a poor 
foot-boy, and then singing boy, has got in places 
by the court 150,000¢. Clerk of the Green 
Cloth, 7 

Wilton.—Sir John Berkenhead, a poor ale- 
house keeper’s son, got, by lying, to be one of 
the Masters of the Request and Faculty office, 
and in Boons 30001. 

Hindon.—Edward Seymour, who bad for 
four years 2000/. Pension to betray the Coun- 
try Party, for which he then appeared. But, 
since he hath shewn himself barefaced, and is 
Treasurer of the Navy, and Speaker, one of 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty and of 
the popish Cabal, received 6000/. per annum. 

Robert Hyde, esq. had sold his vote before 
he came into the house, and had 1000/. for 
this last (his first) session. 

Westbury.—Thomas Wanklin, esq. once a 
poor serving mao, now one of the Commis- 
sioners of the excise in Ireland, and 50/.a 
session. Kept an inn at Kingston three years, 
now keeps a tavern in Essex Buildings in the 
Strand. 

Devizes-——-George Johnson, esq. a lawyer 
and a Welch Judge, the Treasurer's Solicitor, 
and an impudent has the Reversion of the 
Master of the Rolls, but some say, that is only 
in trust for baron Bertie. 

Chipenbam.—Francis Gwyn, esq. one of 
the Commissioners of the Excise in Ireland, 
bad 5001. given him. 

Malmsbury.—Philip Howard, esq. of the 
Duke’s Bed-chamber, 300/. per annum Pen- 
sion. 

Sir Thomas Escourt, Reversioner of the 
Judge of the Marshalsea, his father’s own son, 
converted tothe Church of.Rome by his young, 
handsome mother in law, with whom he is very 
inward. | 

_Crecklade.—Sir Jobn Earoley, a Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, ahd Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, always votes as directed. 

Bedwin.—Heary Clerk, an indigent Com- 
Muissioner of the Prizes, anda place in the 
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Custom House at Bristo) worth 2COl. per 
anoum, 

Luggershall.-Daniel Finch, esq. the chao 
cellor’s son. 

Willian Ashburnham, esq. got by the cout 
50,000/. Cofferer. 

George Leg, esq. supposed to be a Papis!, 
of the Duke’s Bed-chamber, and Governor of 
Portsmouth, in Boons 40,0004. 

Old Sarum.—Sir Edward Nicholas, kat. go: 
by the Court 10,0001. 

Marlborough.—Sir John Flwes, knt. ver 
poor, but a place in Jreland of 300é. per annua, 
a Court-Admirer. 

Worcestershire. 

Samuel Sandys, senior, esq. a Boon given 
him inthe Excise which he sold for 13,5601. 

Worcester.—Thomas Street, esq a Welch 
Judge, proinised other preferments, bad 50v:. 
given him. 

Droitwich, Samuel Sandys, junior, esq. soo 
of » 15,5002. 

Henry Coventry, Secretary of State, the 
breaker of the Triple League, as he himself 
afirmed when he went to Sweden. 

Evesham.—Sir Joho Hanmer, a_ prodigal 
gentleman of the Horse to the Master of the 
Horse, Commissioner of the Excise in Ireland, 
and a Troop of Eourse in Ireland, 20001. given 


him in money, 
Yorkshire. 


Conyers Darcy, esq. assisted by the court in 
stealing the lord Lexington’s sister from ber 
guardian for his sou, 

Sir Thomas Slingsby, Governor of Scar- 
borough Castle, never gave his country one 
vote, who voted all for him when chusea 
knight of the shire. 

Knaresborough.—Valiant Sir John Talbot, 
foot company, a company of dragoons, a com- 
missioner of the prizes, of the excise, and for 
the sale of Fee farm. Rents, 800/. per annum 
out of the Wiltshire Excise, the reversion of the 
Jewel Office. 

Rippon.—Sir John Nicholas, knight of the 
Bath, Clerk of the Council, got by the court 
40,0001. | 

Sir Edmund Jennings, made high shenf of 
Yorkshire, (against a vote of parliament) which 
is worth J000/. promised a pension and piace 
at court. 

Hevdon.—Henry Guy, esq. groom of the 
Bed Chamber. 

Aldborough.—Sir Solomon Swale, bart. one 
whose word will not pass for Sd, where hes 
known, got by the court 600/, an old papist, i 
not priest, but his bald pate excuses his toa- 
sure; a Forger of Wills, 

Sir John Risby, the Treasurer's creature, 
sold himself and country to him. 

Thirsk.—Sir William Wentworth, sir Allen 
Apsley’s son in law, much in debt ; his wile 
bas a place under the dutchess of York, be 
a pension of 500/. per annum, in Booas 
30008, 

North Allerton.—Sir Gilhert Gerrard, & 
soldier of Fortune, he has got by the court, 
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and the late bishop of Durham (whose daugh- 
ter he married) 30,000/. but at present it is 
most spent ; but he hopes his friend the Trea- 
surer will repair all breaches. 

Pontetract.—Sir William Lowther, Com- 
wiissioner of the Customs, a man _ whose 
honesty and integrity oftener fails bim than 
his wit. 

Cinque Ports. 

Hastings.—Sir Dennis Ashburnham, married 
Mr. John Ashburnhau's daughter, got in places 
10,0004. 

Rye.—Sir John Robinson, bart. Lieutenant 
of the Tower, got in Places and Gifts, by his 
wife’s interest and other ways, 40,0001, Sheriff 
of London at the Execution of Dr. Hewit, 
and a notorious R in the late tumes. 

Hithe.--John Harvey, esq. the Queen's 
Treasurer, that told the King, ‘ He had been 
voting aguinst his conscience to save his 
majesty.’ 

Sir Leolin Jenkins, son ofa taylor, Judge of 
the Admiralty, was in hupes to 2 archbishop 
of Canterbury, employed in four embassies, 
and whose indefatigable industry in promoting 
a peace for France, has been our-— : He 
affirmed in the house of commons, ‘ That, upon 
necessity, the king might raise money without 
act of parliament.’ 

Dover.—George Montagu, esq. ALbot Mon- 
tagu’s brother, Master ot St. Katherine's Llos- 
pital, in Gifts 30001. 

Sandwich.—John Stroud, Governor of Dover, 
Commissioner of the Prizes, got by several 
indirect ways from the king and kingdom, 
10,0002. 

Beau Maris.—John Robinson, esq. 400/. per 
annum Pension. — 
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Wales. 

Brecknock.—Sir Herbert Price, bart. master 
of the Household, got in Boons 10,0004 

Cardiganshire.—Nir Charles Cottercf, Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonics, got in Gifts 11,000/. 

Carmarthen ‘Town.—Jobn lord Vaughan, 
Governor of Jamuica, 1000/. per annum 
Pension. 

Robert lord Buckley, the Chancellor’s bro- 
ther in law, by whose means he is guardian to 
sir W, Willams; worth 1000/. per ann. to him, 

Denbighishire.—John Wynn, esq. 400/. given 
him in money. 

. Flintshire.— Sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. 500/. 
per annum Pension. 

Flint.—Roger Wheatley, esq. Knight Har- 
binger, Farmer of the Post Office, by which he 
has got a vast estate. 

Merioneth.—Andrew Newport, esq. 4001. 
per annum Pension; a Squire of the Body. 

The Publisher begs pardon of those gentle- 
men here named, if he has, for want of better 


| information, undervalued the price and merit 


of their Voices, which he shall be ready upon 
their advertisement to amend: but more par- 
ticularly he must beg the excuse of many more 
gentlemen, no Icss deserving, whom he hath 
omitted, not out of any malice, or for want of 
vood will, but of timely notice; but, in general, 
the house was, if they please to rensember, this 
last session, by three of their own members 
told, ‘ That there were among them several 
‘ Papists, fitty Outlaws, and Pensioners without 
number ;’ so that, upon examination, they 
may arrive at a better knowledge amongst 
themselves, and do one another more right, 
than we (howsvever well affected) can possibly 
do without doors. | 


N? 


IV. 


A SPEEcH visibly spoken in the Presence of the Lords and Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament, by a Guost, in a white Sheet 
of Paper, &c.* [Published ip the Year 1663. See p. 260.] 


——— 


My Lords and Gentlemen; I am come from 
the dead, Will you believe me? Beware, be- 
ware of two Dividers; beware of two De- 
stroyers more dangerous than all, Blind Zeal 
and Godly Ignorance, Oh! may they never 
enter your assemblies, nor defile your councils; 
may they never come near your habitations. 
Like Cain they slay their brother in the field, 
because Abel’s deeds are more righteous. The 
instruments of cruelty are in their habitations; 
like Simeon and Levi, they enter the city boldly 
and murder all the males whom they had newly 

oselyted to their communion.. Persecutiun 
1s their High Priest. Slanders and imprison- 


* Harleian Collection. 
“Vot.IV. Appendisz, 


ments and perjurics, are their mercies. O! the 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.—Fly, fly from 
their tents, O noble senators. Let them never 
taint the nobility and gentry of England. Take 
first an antidote against the poison you are 
warned of; and you all kuow him that made 
it, to have been a wise man; the wise Solo- 
mon. Believe his prognostic; * He that trou- 
bleth his own house shall inberit the wind.’ 
And take the prognostic of a wiser than So- 
lomon, who is King of Kiogs; ‘ That a house 
or kingdom divided against itself, cannot stand.” 
But 1f you bite and devour one another, take 
heed you be nut consumed one of another.— 
What is the end of strife? And why. should 
wise men attempt impossibilities? The Angel 
c 
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Uriel presents a pertinent moral in the Para- 
ble of Woods and Waters. Phe Forest would 
make war with the Seas to make room for the 
trees, and the Seas with the Forest tu enlarce 
‘the vast dominions of their-waves. Lut the 
Fire consumed the woods, and numerous Sands 
withstood the Waters; and both their attempts 
were vain.—Your honours are yet 1 peace, 
God be praised ; yet every man hath not for- 
gotten the late war, Tbe French counsellor 
(president Genin) was not mad when he told 
the King, § Ul valoit mieux avoir une paix od 
ily avoit Deux Relizions, qu'une guerre ou il 
ny en avoit point.” [eis better to have Peace 
with two Religions, than a War with none.J— 


The Lord deliver us from the tyrant that: meas, 


sured all men by his own bed; and trom such 
fools as will make every nan as wise as them- 
selves; or, from wise men that will convert by 
Club Law, and convince men with the unan- 
swerable arguments of Smithfield or Tyburne. 
This will hardly come within the compass of, 
‘ Do as you would be done by.’—An illiterate 
priest, in bis passage by sea from Ancona to 
Venice, with a Jew in the same bark, would 
proselyte the Jew, whether he would or no: 
and when le could not storm him with his Le- 
gion of Saints, resolved, (as the Spaniards cid 
to the Indians) to baptize him pertorce, by 
throwing him over-board ; at which time it had 
been no hurd matter to have pronounced the 
sacramental words of baptism, and afterwards 
a dirge tor his soul, and so enable him to take, 
or go to, heaven by violence. But the obsti- 
nate Jew doted on Moses and the world too 
well, to be so converted ; so that being stronger 
of the two, he had almost non plust him with 
Moses’ law the same way ; endcavouring to du 
to the pricst as he had thought to have done 
to him. What might not the zeal of this priest 
have done, had he had but as much power as 
zeal ?—My lord high chancellor hit the bird in 
the eye, when he found out the cause of all 
our distenpers to arise from the Clergy ; which 
the parliament also refccted on, and the kiny’s 
counsel in some of their late pleadings. For 
they that should be the messengers of the 
Gospel of Peace, have too too often used the 
pulpit as a drum, and lifted up their voice as a 
trumpet of war. And some histories have re- 
corded the Tribe of Levi for the grand incen- 
dianes of the world. Fire and sword being 
the chief instruments of their legal sacrifice ; 
yet so holy they seem as not to enter into the 
Judgment Hall for fear of defiling, nor put any 
man to ‘death; they said it was not lawful 
But if Pilate would not crucify their own king 
to satisfy (not their reason) but their tumult 
and malice, they cried out, He was none of 
Ceasar’s friend; they would lay Treason to his 
charge.—The Gospel of Peace is not pro- 
claimed by Cannon Law with the drum and 
trumpet. The way to save men is not to beat 
nor kill them; the w ay to make them believe 
as they belicve, is not to deprive them of the 
use of sense, reason an! conscience. Balaam’s 
A:s will mse up in judgment against such 


~ 
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basket-hilted preachers, such wood and iron 
men; for he convinced Ins master by reason, 
whilst the madness of the Prophet used all his 
force tu cudgel his ass to go on, to both their 
destructions, They that will hve in peace 
wust suffer others to hive in peace also, How 
like an Angel of God did our king speak, when 
his majesty protest bis singular moderation hy 
a Parable, & Why should | be angry with ano- 
ther man for eating veal, because 1 love 
mutton?’—Te 27th of July, 1660, his ma- 
jesty was pleased to acknowledge, that he 
owed his being there to God's blessing upon 
the intentions and resolutions he then ex- 
pressed to have at Breda. And the Lord 
Chancellor, Sept. 13, 1660, notes how Gro- 
tius laments the virulent contentions im_ the 
debates of Christian Religion, whilst every 
one pretends to all the marks of the true 
Church, except that which is iuseparable from 
it, Charity to one another.—How do these 
Speeches cast shame upon some late trans- 
actions? Do not the prisons cry out? Do not 
many faithful subjects skulk in holes and cor- 
ners, for no other cause, but because they are 
so? When my Lord High Chancellor mentions 
the whirlwind that blew those out of the world, 
that © wanted bowels;’ that they might be out 
of capacity of doing more mischief; he adds 
an exception; unless we practise their vices, 
and do that ourselves, which we pretend to 
detest them for. It is not fit for me to turn 
informer to your honours, You have Argus’ 
eyes, and Briarius’ hands. All animosities of 
subjects point at his majesty. ‘The peevishness 
of One sort against another, contracts the roval 
interest, if it incline to either party, and makes 
it excentric; and when it is so, the balance 
overturns.—T he Body Politic suffers pain when 
members are out of joint, when servants ride 
on horseback, and princes go on foot ; when 
private spirits are in.public places, and public 
In private; when the unlearned preach, and 
the learned are bid to bold their tongucs.— 
I would not neglect nor provoke any party to 

try their strength. A captain of all beggars, 
knaves and tuols, might svon be torinidatie to 
greatest kings, especially when chey can lay 
claim to Sudus Pupult and Liberty of Con- 
science, which, whea Cromwell had principled 

his soldiers with, he boasted he never lust a 

battle atter. Liberty of Conscience is a weapon 

of many points and one handle, which wheo 
magistrates let go, he that first catches hold ot 

it unites all interests ayainst that single one 

that is uppermost, aud cuts all oaths and bu- 

man oblivations in picces.—It is as possible to 

contract a wise man into the capacity of a 

fool, as to sublime a foul into the understand- 

ing of a wise man, And as in a multitude of 

counsellors there is safety, so ina hubub of fouls 

there is nothing but danger and confasion. 

Charity mistaken, turns to greatest cruelty, 

and misgrounded love, to mortal hatred. Whom 

they cannot save, they will kill —I would hare 

no plea for Liberty of Sin; for so the Sword 

of the Magistrate would be borne in vain, aad 
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a» there were an end of all human society. But Nor can they benefit themselves beyond 
“ef your honours grant Liberty of Conscience, their own low principles ; and so return, not 
ot ou yourselves have what you give.—The king | better informed, but more hardened in unbe- 
uot Path gummoned you for his Grand Council lief; self-willed, self-conceited, and thereby 
ad It concerns your hondurs to espouse the king’s necessitated to stir up such madistates as they 
can allure and delude to their party, to main- 


interest, not to be king of this or that party, 


but to be king of all. It concerns your ho- { tain and promote that by the Sword, which 


Lid 

eg hours to take in all interests of the people; | they could not do by Reason, oF Divine Au- 

orc for you are not supposed & representative of | thority.—Call therefure a free and universal 

a some of his majesty’s subjects, but of all.—If | Assembly (by what name your wisdoms shall 

be parliament should thus starve his majesty’s in- | best like of.) All that will come, let them 
-| come, and drink of the Waters of Life freely: 


terest and their own into the marasme of 
i Single Parties, might not his majesty find it as 
necessary, to have (not as many parliaments 
og BS kingdoms) but as many parliaments as reli- 
pee gions, and as professions? And would not par- 
liaments in time grow & grievance ? and the 
people find it. more convenient to cast them- 
selves at his majesty’s feet, desiring him tu do 
with them what he pleased, rather than bind 


for all men have sume Reason, no man all. 
So may you translate the Proverb of, ¢ Asking 
Counsel as of Babel * and men will come 
from far, to hear Wisdom as of Solomon. 
Novelty will invite some, Ambition others, 
Fear mauy, and Truth all. And all the world 
will own themselves oblized to his majesty and 
this parliament for so universal and so good a 


ae up his majesty hy a law to that which the good- design. ‘Truth seeks no corners. ‘Truth can- 
oa ness of his own nature, and greatncss of his | not be afraid of falschood 5 nor will she be 
ae office would else never incline to, but abhor? bribed by any. Truth will not tell a lie for 
a I du but reason the case. None will be | Mahomet, noc equivocate for the Pope; she 
ae angry with reason, unless he be angry that God | will not be partial for Luther, nor subscribe 
ee made him aman, but your honours are called | to Calvin. Episcopacy and Presbytery may 
a to greater things. Be as large as your trust, | safely appeal, she will do them both right and 
boat expansive as Heaven over all; and if your ho- | no wrong.— My Lords and Gentlemen, You 
oo nours think good to meddle with matters of have heard the mind of God, you have heard 
pod Religion, do somewhat worthy his majesty, and | the mind of Angels, you have heard the mind 
nk so great a senate ; to amaze the world; to of Kings and good Men ; and you have in 
ne awaken all men (like the last Trump) from the print his Majesty's Gracious Specch, seconded 
i : Jethargy of lukewarmness, and the deadness of | by my Lord High Chancellor, fur Peace and ° 
i stupid ignorance : do that, which never yet Libertv.—God and the King have seated you 
ie was attempted !—Call a Universal i enue in the supreme place of judicature of this nae 
hohe not birds of a feather! we have had too much | tion. You are among the Gods. The Scripture 
soe of that already. An Assembly of Turks, would | saith also, you are Gods.. You judge for God. 
re make us all Turks. An Assembly of Infidels, all Be so; do so. Do not die like men. Give 
ahs Infidels. —It leaves all men dissatisfied, and in- | forth your sentence freely as Gods: for it is 
ae jures all but themselves, not having heard all | not government can establish Righteousness ; 
ne parties.’ ‘ Quicung; judicat (parte ipaudita | but ¢ Righteousness establisheth the Throne of 
: altera) equum licet judicet, Iniquus tamen est.’ | Government.’ 


N® V. 


A Letter FROM A PERSON OF QUALITY TO HIS FrrEND 1N THE 
Country, giving an Account of the Debates and Resolutions 


: in the House of Lords, in April and May, 1675, concerning 

x a Bill, entitled, “ A Bill to prevent. the Dangers which may 

‘¢ arise from Persons disaffected to the Government. * 
[WRITTEN BY Mr. Locke. ] 


’ 


a La aS 
bow &, 7S 
‘at 


ey 


ge SIR; This Session being ended, and the | the whole house, 


2 I can now give you a perfect 
; - Bill of Test being finished at the committee of | Account ot this State 


Master-piece. It was 


writing what the earl did in a manner dictate 


¢  & ss tant : 
This piece was written by the celebrated 
to him; and this ‘udeed is evident, with re- 


a ae and is preserved in his Works. It | 
. = rea ered by the privy council to be burnt. gard to that part which contains remarks upen 
‘ phia sec nbanacad, gay the editors of the Biogra- | the characters and condact of several of the 
ee el age “ drew up this Letter at the nobility, since these could be kuown only vo, 
: his | o the earl of Shattesbury, and under his lordship. ; 

ordship’s inspection, only commiting to| ¢ 2% 
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hatched (as almost all mischiefs of the world 
had hitherto been) amongst the Church-men, 
and it is a project of several years standing, 
but found not ministers bold enough to go 
through with it, antl these new ones, who, 
wanting a better bottom to support them, be- 
took theinselves wholly to this: which is no 
amall undertaking, if you consider it in its 
whole extent.—First, To make a distinct Party 
trom the rest of the nation of the high Epis- 
copal Man, and of the old Cavalicr, who are 
to swallow the hopes of enjoying all the power 
and ofhice of the kingdom; being also tempted 
by the advantage they may receive from over- 
throwing the Act of Oblivion, and not a little 
rejoicing to think how valiant they should 
prove, if they could get any to fight the old 
quarrel over again, now they are possessed of 
the arms, forts, and ammunition of the nation. 
—Next, they design to have the Government 
of the Church sworn to as unalterable, and so 
tacitly owned to he of Divine Rights; which 
though inconsistent with the Oath of Supre- 
macy, yet the churchmen easily break through 
all obligations whatsoever, to attain this sta- 
fon, the advantage of which, the prelate of 
Rome hath suficiently taught the world.— 
Then, in requital to the crown, they declare 
the govermnent absolute and arbitrary, and 
allow monarchy, as well as episcopacy, to be 
Jure Divino, aud not to be bounded or limited 
by any human laws.—And to secure all this, 
they resolve to take away the power and op- 
portunity of parliament to alter any thing in 
the Church or State, only leaving them as an 
instrument to muse Money, and to pass such 
laws as the Church shall have a mind to; the 
attempt of any other, how necessary socver, 
must be no less a crinve than perjury.—And, 
as the top-stone of the whole fabrie, a pretence 
shall be taken from the Jealousies they them- 
selves have raised, and a redl necessity from 
the smallness of their party, to increase and 
keep up a Standing-Army ; and then in due 
time the Cavaher and Churchman will be 
made greater fools, but as arrant slaves as the 
rest of the nation.—In_ order to this, the first 
step was made in the Act for regulating Cor- 
porations; wiscly beginning that in those lesser 
governments, which they meant afterwards to 
introduce upon the government of the nation; 
and making them swear to a Declaration and 
belief of such Propositions, as they themselves 
afterwards upon debate were enforced to alter. 
and could not justify im those words: so that 
many of the wealthiest, worthicst, and so- 
berest of men are stil kept out of the magis- 
tracy of those places.—The next step was in 
the Act of Militia, which went; for most of 
the chiefest nobility and gentry, being oblived 
as lord-heutenants, deputy-lheutenants, &c. 
to swear to the same Declaration and Belief, 
with the addition only of these words ¢in pur- 
suance of such military commissions ;’ which 
makes the matter rather worse than better. 
Yet this went down smoothly, as an oath in 
fashion, a testimony of loyalty; and, none ad- 
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venturing frecly to debate the matter, the hv- 
mour of the age, like a strong ude, carries 
wise and good men down befure it. This Act 
is of a piece; for it establisheth a Standing- 
Army by a Law, and swears us into a military 
government.—Immediately after this, follow- 
eth the Act of Uniformity, by which all the 
clergy of England are obliged to subscribe and 
declare, what the corporations, nobility and 
gentry had before sworn: but with this addi- 
tional Clause of the Militia-Act omitted. This 
the Clergy readily complied with; for you 
know that sort of men are faught rather to 
obey, than understand ; and to use that learn- 
ing they have, to justify, not to examine what 
their superiors cominand : and yet that Bar 
tholomew-Day was fatal to our Church and 
Religion, throwing out a very great number 
of worthy, learned, pious and orthodox di- 
vines, who could not come up to this, and 
other things in that Act: and it is, upon this 
occasion, worth your knowledge, that so great 
was the zeal in carrying on this Church-Atffair ; 
and so blind was the obedience required, that, 
if you compute the time in passing this Act, 
with the time allowed for the Clergy to sub- 
scribe the Book of Common-Prayer thereby 
established, you shall plainly find it could not 
be printed and distributed so, as one man in 
forty could have seen and read the Buok they 
did so perfectly assent and consent to.— But 
this matter was not complete until the Five 
Mile Act passed at Oxford, wherein they take 
an opportunity to introduce the Oath in the 
terms they would bave it: this was then 
strungly opposed by the lord treasurer Soutb- 
ampton, Id. Wharton, Id. Ashley, (Shaftsbury) 
and others, not only in the concern of those 
poor ministers that were so severely handled, 
but as it was in itself a most unlawful and un- 
However, the zeal of that 
time against all Non-conformists, easily passed 
the act.—This Act was seconded the same ses 
sion at Oxford, ky another bill in the house of 
commons, to have imposed that Oath on the 
whole nation, And the providence by which 
it was thrown out was very remarkable ; tor 
Mr. Peregrine Bertie, being newly chosen, was 
that morning introduced into the house by his 
brother the now earl of Lindsey, and sir Tho- 
mas Osborne, now Treasurer; who all three 
gave their votes against that Bill; and the 
members were so even upon the division, that 
their three votes carried the question against 
it—Thus our Church became triumphant, and 
continued so for divers years ; the dissenting 
Protestant being the only enemy, and there- 
fore only persecuted ; whilst the Papists re- 
mained undisturbed, being by the court thought 
loyal, and by our great Bishop not dangerous, 
they differing only in doctrine and fundamen- 
tals; but as to the government of the Church, 
that was in their religion in its highest exalta- 
tion—This dominion continued unto them 
until the lord Clifford, a man of a daring and 
ambitious spirit, made his way to the chief 
ministry of affairs by other, and far ditlercas 
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measures; and took the opportunity of the 
war with Holland, the king was then engaged 
in, to propose the Declaration of Indulgence, 
that the Dissenters of all sorts, as well Pro- 
testants as Papists, might be at rest, and soa 
number of people not to be made desperate 
at home, while the king was engaged with so 
potent an enemy abroad. This was no sooner 

_ proposed, but the earl of Shaftsbury, a man as 
daring, but more able (though of principles 
and interest diametrically oppusite to the other) 
presently closed with it; and perhaps the op- 
portunity I have had, by my conversation with 
them both who were men of diversion, and of 
free and open discourse where they had a con- 
fidence, may give you more light into: both 
their designs, and so by consequence the arms 
of their parties, than you will have from any 
other hand. My lord Clitturd did in express 
terms tell me one day, in private discourse ‘ That 
the king, if he would be firm to himself, might 
settle what Religion he pleased, and carry the 
government to what height he would; for if 
men were assured of the liberty of their con- 
scicnces, and undisturbed in their properties, 
able and upright judges made in Westminster- 
Hall, to judge the causes of meum and tuum ; 
and if, on theother band, the Fort of Tilbury 
was finished to bridle thacity, the fort of Ply- 
mouth to secure the west, and arms for 20,000 
men in each of these, and in Hull for the nor- 
thern parts, with some addition which might 
be easily aud undiscernably made to the forces 
now on foot, there were nune that would have 
either will, opportunity, or power to resist.’ 
But be added withal, ‘ He was so sincere in 
the maintenance of Property and Liberty of 
Conscience, that if he had his will, though he 
should introduce a bishop of Durham (which 
was the instance he then made, that sce being 
then vacant) of another religion, yet he would 
not disturb any of the Church beside, but 
suffer them to die away, and not by his change 
how hasty soever he was in it) overthrow 
either of these principles, and therefore desired 
he might be thought an honest man, as to his 
part of the Declaration, for he meant it really.’ 
‘Phe lord Shattsbury (with whom [had more 
freedom) I with great assurance asked what he 
meant by the Declaration? for it seemed to 
me (as IT them told him) that it assumed a 
power to repeal and suspend all our laws, to 
destroy the Church, to overthrow the Protes- 
tant Religion, and to tolerate Pupery. He re- 
plied, all angry, ¢ That he wondered at sny ob- 
jecuon, there being not one of these in the 
case ; for the king assumed no power of re- 
ealing laws, or suspending them, contrary to 
the will of his parliament or people ; and not 
to argue with me at that time the power of the 
king's Supremacy, which was of another na- 
ture than that he had in eivils, and had been 
exercised without exception in this case, by 
Jiis tather, grandfather, and queen Elizabeth, 
under the great seal, to foreign Protestants, be- 


come subjects of England; not to instance in: 
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of Navigation and Trade, during both this and 
the last Dutch War, in the same words, and 
upon the same necessity, and as yet without 
clamour that ever we heard: but to pass by 
all that, this is certain, a government could 
not be supposed, whether monarchical, or of 
any other sort, without a standing, supreme, 
executive power, fully enabled to mitigate, or 
wholly to suspend any penal Jaw, in the inter- 
vals of the legislative power ; which, when as- 
sembled, there was no doubt, but wherever 
there lics a negative for passing of a law, there 
the address or sense known of either of them 
to the contrary (as for instance, of either of 
the two houses of parliament in England) 
ought to determine that indulgence, and re- 
store the law to its full execution, for without 
this the laws were to no pnrpose made, if the 
prince could annul them at pleasure; and so, 
on the other hand, without a power always 
in being of dispensing upon occasion, was 
to suppose a constitution extremely imper- 
fect and impracticable; and to cure those 
with a legislative. power always in being, 1s, 
when cousidered, no other than a perfect 
tyranny. As to the Church, he conceived 
tue Declaration was extremely their inte- 
rest; for the narrow bottom they had pla- 
ced themselves upon, and the measures they 
had proceeded by, so contrary to the proper- 
ties and liberties of the nation, must necds in 
a short time prove fatal to them; whereas this 
led. them into another way to live peaceably 
with the dissenting and ditiering Protestants, 
both at home and abroad, and so by necessity 
and unavoidable consequences, to become the 
head of them all, for that place is due to the 
Church of England being in favour, and of 
near approach to the most powerful prince of 
that religion, and so always bad it in their 
bands to be the intercessors-and procurers of 
the greatest good and protection that party 
throughout all Christendom can receive. And — 
thus the abp. ef Canterbury might become, 
nor only altertus orbis, but allerius regionis 
Papa, and all the addition of bonour and 
power, attained without the loss or diminution 
of the Church; it not being intended that 
one living, dignity, or preferment should be 
given to auy but those who were strictly con- 
tormable. As to the Protestant Religion, he 
told me plainly it was for the preserving of that, 
and that only, that he heartily joined in the 
Declaration; for, besides that, he thought it 
his duty to have care in his place and station 
of those he was convinced were the People of 
God, and feared him though of ditterent per- 
suasions; he also knew nothiug else but liberty 
and indulgence, that could possibly (as our 
case stood) secure the Protestant Religion in 
England ; and he begged me to consider, if the 
Church of England should attain to a rigid, 
blind, and undisputed Conformity, and that 
power of our Chnrch should come into the 
hands of a popish prince, which was not a 
thing so impossible or remote, as not to be ap- 
prebended ; whether in such a case, would npt 
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all the arms, artillery, and government of the 
Church, be turned ayainst the present religion 
of it? And should not all good Protestants 
tremble to think what bishops such a prince 
was like to make, and whouin those bishops 
would condemo for heretics, and that priuce 
might burn? Whereas, if this, which Is now 
but a Declaration, miglit ever by the expedi- 
ence of it gain the advantage of becoming an 
established law, the true Protestant relizion 
would still be kept up amonest the cities, 
towns, and trading places, and the worthiest 
and soberest (if not the greatest) part of the 
nobility, gentry, and people.’—As for the To- 
leration of Popery, he said, ‘It was a plea- 
sant ubjection, since he could confidently say 
that the Papists had no advantage im the least 
by this Declaration, that they did not as fully 
enjoy, and with less noise, by the favour of 
all the Bishops. It was the vanity of the 
Lord Keeper that they were named at all, for 
the whole advantage was to the Dissenting 
Protestants, which were the only men dis- 
turbed before; and yet dhe confessed to me 
that it was his opinion, and always had been, 
that the Papists ought to have no other pres- 
sure laid upon them, but to be made incapa- 
ble of office, court, or arms, and to pay so much 
as might bring them at least to a balance with 
the Protestants for those chargeable officcs 
they are hable unto ; and concluded with this, 


‘that he desired me seriously to weigh, whether 


liberty and property were likely to be main- 
tained long in a country like ours, where trade 
is so absulutely necessary to the very being as 
well as the prosperity of it; and in this age of 
the world, if articles and matters of religion 
should become the anly accessible ways to our 
civil rights.’——Thus, sir, you have perhaps a 
better Account of the Declaration, than you 
can receive from any other hand; and I could 
have wished it a longer continuance and bet- 
ter reception than it had ; for the bishops took 
so great an offence atit, that they gave the 
alarm of Popery through the whole nation, and 
by their emissaries the clergy who, by the con- 
nexture and subordination of their govern- 
ment, and their being posted in every parish, 
have the advantage of a quick dispersing their 
orders, and a sudden and universal insinuation 
of whatever they please) raised such acry, that 
those good and sober men who had really long 
feared the increase and continuance Popery 
had hitherto received, began to believe the 
bishops were in earnest, their eyes open, 
though late, and therefore joined heartily with 
them; so that, at the next mecting of parlia- 
ment, the Protcstant interest was run so high, 
asan Act came up from the commons to the 
house of lords in favour of the Dissenting Pro- 
testants, and had passed the lords, but for 
want of time; besides another excellent act 
aainea the roval assent for the excluding all 

apists from Office, in opposition of which the 
Jord treasurer Clitford fell, and yet to prevent 
his ruin this sessions had the speedier end. 
Notwithstanding, the bishops attained their 
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ends, the Declaration being cancelled, and the 
great seal being broken off from it, the parhi- 
ment having passed no act in favour of the 
Dissenters, and yet the seuse of both hous 
sufficiently declared against all the Indulgence 
but by act of parliament. Having got ths 
point, they used it at first with seeming mode- 
ration ; there were no general directions given 
for prosecuting the non-conformists, but here 
and there some of the most confiding justices 
were made use of to try how they could revise 
the old prosecution, for as yct the zeal rarsed 
against Papists was so great, that the wortiuest 
and soberest of the episcopal party thought it 
necessary to unite with the )issenting Pro- 
testants, and not to divide their party, when 
all their forces were little enough : in this por 
ture the sessions of parliament that began Oct. 
the 27th, 1673, found matters, which being 
suddenly broken up, did nothing.—The nex 
Sessions, which began Jan. the 7th following, 
the Bishops continued their zeal against the 
Papists, and secmed to carry on, in joining 
with the country lords may exccilent Votes 
in order to a Bill; as in particular, ‘ that 
the Princes of the Blood Royal should only 
marry Protestants, and many others; bs 
their favour to Dissenting Protestants was 
gone, and they attempted a bargain with the 
country lords, with whom they then joined, 
not to promote any thing of that nature. 
except the Bill for taking away Assent and 
Consent, and renouncing the Covenant.— 
This Session was no sooner ended without do- 
ing any thing, but the whole Clergy were in 
structed to declare, § That there was now no 
more danger of the Papists.”. The fanatie {fer 
so they call the Dissenting Protestant) is again 
become the only dangerous enemy: and the 
Bishops had found a Scotch lord, and two new 
ministers, or rather great oflicers ef England, 
who were desperate and rash enough to put 
their master’s business upon so narrow and 
weak a bottom: and that old Covenanter Lav 
derdale is hecome the patron of the Church, 
and has his coach and table filled with that 
party. The Keeper and are of a just se 
to this affairs for itis a certain rule with the 
Churchmen to endure (as seldom as they caa) 
in business men much abler than themselves. 
But bis grace of Scotland (Lauderdale) least to 
be excused of the three, for having fallen from 
Presbytery, the Protestant Religion and all 
principles of public good and private trictd- 
ship, and become the slave of Cliford, to cars 
on the ruin of all he professed to support, 

does now also quit even Clifford's gencrous 
principles, and betake himself to a sort of men, 
that never forgive anv man the having oncebeea 
in the richt, and such men who would do che 
worst of thines by the worst of means; ensiare 

their country, and betray them under the 

mask of religion, which they have pullic per 

for, and charge of; so secthing the kid mn te 

mother’s milk. Qur Statesmen and Bishers 

being now «as well acreed as in old Lave’ 

time, on the same principles, with the sas 
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passion, to attain their end, they in the first 
place gave ordersto the Judgesin all the circuits 
to quicken the execution of the Jaws against 
Dissenters: a new Declaration is published di- 
rectly contrary tu the former, most, in words, 
against the Papists, but in the sense, and in 
the close, did fully serve against both and in 
the execution it was plain who were meant. 
A commission besides comes down directed to 
the principal gentlemen of each country, to 
seize the estates of both Papists and Fanatics, 
mentioned in a List annexed, wherein, by 
great misfortune or skill, the names of Papists 
of best quality and fortune (and so best known) 
were mistaken, and the commission rendered 
inetiectual as to them.—Besides this, the great 
ministers of state did in their common public 
talk assure the party, that all places of profit, 
command, and trust should only be given to 
the old Cavaliers; no man that had served, or 
been of the contrary party, should be left in 
any of them: and a direction is to issue to the 
great ministers before mentioned, and six or 
seven of the bishops to meet at Lambeth- 
House, who were, like the Lords of the Articles 
of Scotland, to prepare their complete model 
tor the ensuing session of parliament.—And 
now comes this memorable Session of April 
the 13th, 1675, than which never any came 
with more expectation of the court, or dread 
and appreliension of the people; the officers, 
court-lords, and bishops were clearly the ma- 
jor vote in the lords house; and they asst.red 
themselves to have the commons as much at 
their disposal, when they reckoned the number 
of courticrs, officers, pensioners, increased by 
the addition of the Church and Cavalier-party, 
besides the address they made to men of the 
best quality there, by hopes of honour, great 
employments, and such things as would take. 
In a word, the French king’s ministers, who 
are the great chapmen of the world, did not 
outdo ours this time, and yet the over-ruling 
hand of God has blown upon their politics,and 
the nation is escaped this session, like a bird out 
of tie snare of the fowler.—In this session the 
Bishops wholly laid aside their zeal against Po- 
pery. The committee of the whole house for 
Religion, which the country lords had caused 
to be set up again by the example of the former 
sessions, could hardly get, at any time, a day 
appointed for their sitting, and the main thing 
designed for a Bill voted in the former session, 
viz. the marrying our Princes to none but Pro- 
' testants, was rejected, and carried in the 
negative by the‘unanimous votes of the Bisho 
bench; yet the lay lords, not understanding 
from how excellent a principle this proceeded, 
commonly called them, for that reason, the 
‘dead Weight;’ and they really proved so in 
the following business; for the third day of 
this session this Bill of Test was brought into 
the lords house by the earl of L. L.C. a person 
of great quality, but in this imposed upon, 
and received its first reading, and appointment 
for the second, without much opposition, the 
country lords being desirous to observe what 
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weight they put upon it, or how they designed 
to manage it.—At the second reading, the 
Lord-Keeper and some vuther of the court- 
lords recommended the Bill to the house in 
set and elaborate speeches, the Keeper calling 
it, ‘a moderate security to the Church and 
Crown,’ and that no honest man could refuse 
it, and whoever did gave great suspicion of 
dangerous and antimonarchical principles ; 
the other lords declaimed very much upon the 
rebellion of the late times, the great number 
of Fanatics, the dangerous principles of re- 
bellion still remaining ; carrying the discuurse 
on, as if they meant tu trample down the Act 
‘of Oblivion and all those whose security de- 
pended on it. But the earl of Shaftsbury, 
and some other of the country lords, earnestly 
pressed that they might not be engaged in the 
debate of it; ur else that the freedom they 
should be forced to use in the necessary defence 
of their opinion, and the preserving of their 
laws, rights, and liberties, which this Bill 
would overthrow, might not be misconstrued : 
for there are a things that must be spoken 
upon the debate, both concerning Church and 
State, that it was well known they had no 
mind to hear; notwithstanding this, the great 
officers and bishops called out tor the question, 
of referring the bill to a committee; but the 
earl of Shaftsbury, a man of great abilities and 
knowledge in affairs, and one in all these 
variety of changes of this last age, was never 
known to be either bought, or frighted out 
of his public principles, at large’ opened the 
mischievous, and ill designs and consequences 
of the Bill, which, as it was brought in, required 
all officers of the Church and State, and mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, to take this 
Oath following : 

‘IT, A. B. do declare, that it is not lawful, 
‘upon any pretence whatsoever, to take up 
‘ Arms against the king ; and that I do abhor 
‘ that traiterous position of taking Arms by his 
‘ authority, against his person, or against those 
‘ that are commissioned by him in pursuance 
‘of such commission: and I do swear, t! at I 
© will not at any time endeavour the alteration 
‘ of the government either in Church or State : 
‘ So help me God.’ 

The earl of Shaftsbury and other lords spake 
with such convincing reason, that all the lords, 
who were at liberty from court-engagements 
resolved to oppose, to the uttermost, a Bill of 
so dangerous a consequence : and the debate 
lasted five several days before it was coim- 
mitted to a committee of the whole house, 
which hardly ever happened to any bill before. 
All this and the following debates were ma- 
naged chiefly hy the lords, whose names you 
will find to the following Protestations; the 
first whereof was entered April the 21st, and is 
as followeth : 

‘ We whose Names are underwritten, being 
‘peers of this realm, do, according to our 
‘nghts, and the antient usage of parliaments, 
‘declare, that the Question having hcen put, 
‘whether the Bill, entitled, § An Act to pre» 
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* vent the Dangers which may arise from Per- 
* song disaffected to the Government’ doth so 
‘ far retrench upon the privileges of this house, 
“that it ought therefore to be cast out: it 
‘ being resolved in the negative, We do hum- 
‘bly conceive, that any bill which imposeth an 
© Oath upon the peers with a penalty, as this 
* doth, that upon the refusal of that oath, they 
¢ shall be made uncapable of sitting and voting 
‘in this house ; as itis a thing unprecedented 
‘in former times, so is it, in our humble opi- 
‘ nion, the highest invasion of the hberties and 
‘ privileges of the pecrage that possible may 
‘be, and most destructive of the frecdom 
‘which they ought to enjoy as members of 
¢ parliament, because the privileges of sitting 
‘and voting in parliament is an honour they 
have by birth, and a right so inherent in 
‘them, and inseparable trom them, as that 
€ nothing can take it away, but what, by the 
« law of the land, must withal take away their 
‘lives, and corrupt their blood ; upon which 
‘yround we do here enter our Dissent from 
‘that Vote, and our Protestation against it. 
¢ Buckingham, Bridgewater, Winchester, Salis- 
“bury, Bedford, Dorset, Ailsbury, Bristol, 
‘ Denbigh, Paget, Hollis, Petre, Howard, E. of 
¢ Berks, Mohun, Stamford, Hallifax, Delamer, 
‘ Eure, Shaftsbury, Clarendon, Grey de Rolle- 
* stone, Say and Seal, Wharton.’ 

* The next Protestation was against the Vote 
of committing the Bill (April 26) in the words 
following: 

‘ The Question being put, Whether the Bill, 
‘entitled, ‘An Act to prevent the Dangers 
‘which may arise from Persons disaffected to 
‘the Government,’ should be committed ; it 
‘ being carried in the affirmative, and we, after 
¢ several days debate, being in no measure sa- 
‘© tisfied, but still apprehending that this bill 
¢ doth not only subvert the privileges and birth- 
‘ right of the peers, by imposing an Oath upon 
¢ them, with the penalty of losing their places 
‘in parliament, but also, as we humbly con- 
“ceive, strike at the very root of government ; 
‘ it being necessary to all governments to have 
¢frecdom of votes and debates in those who 
‘have power to alter and make laws; and 
¢ besides the express words of this bill, obliging 
‘ every man to abjure all endeavours to’ alter 
-¢the government in the Church, without re- 
‘gard to any thing that rules of prudence in 
‘the government, or Christian compassion to 
‘Protestant Dissenters, or the necessity of 
‘affairs at any time, shall or may require: 
‘ upon these considerations, we humbly con- 
‘ccive it to be of dangerous consequence to 
‘have any bill of this nature so much as com- 
¢ mitted, and do enter our Dissents from that 
‘Vote, and Protestation against it. Buck- 
‘ingham, Winton, Salisbury, Denbigh, Bristol, 
‘Howard of Berks, Clarendon, Stamford, 
¢ Shaftsbury, Wharton, Mohun, Delamer.’ 
Which Protestation was no sooner entered 
and subscribed the next day, but the great 
officers and bishops raised a storm against the 
Jords that had subscribed it; endeavouring not 
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only at some severe proceedings against their 
persons, if they had found the huuse would 
have borne it, but also to have taken away the 
very liberty of entering Protestations with 
reasons ; but that was dclended with so great 
ability, learning, and reason by the lord Hollis, 
that they quitted the attempt, and the debate 
rau for some hours either wholly to erase the 
Protestation out of the books, or at least some 
part of it, the expression of ‘ Christian com- 
passion to Protestant Dissenters’ beiwg that 
which gave them most offence ; buc both these 
ways were so disagreeuble to the honour and 
privilege of the house, and the latter to com- 
mon-sense and right, that they despaired of 
carrying it, and contented themselves with 
having voted, that the Reasons given in the 
said Protestation did reflect upon the honour 
of the house, and were of dangerous conse- 
quence. And I cannot here forbear to men- 
tion the worth and honour of that noble lord 
Hollis, suitable to all his former life, that, 
when the debate was at the height, and the 
protesting lords in danger of the ‘Tower, he 
begged the house to give him leave to put his 
name to that Protest, and take his fortune 
with those lords, because his sickness had 
forced him out of the house the day before ; 
so that not being at the question, he could not 
hy the rules of the house sign it. This Vote 
against those 12 lords begat the next day this 
following Protestation signed by 21. 

‘ Whereas it is the undoubted privilege of 
‘each peer in parliament, when a question is 
¢ past, contrary to his Vote and judgment, to 
‘enter his Protestation against it, and that in 
‘ pursuance thereof, the Billentuled, ‘An Act 
‘ to prevent the Dangers which may arise from 
‘Persons disaffected to the Government,’ 
‘being conceived by some lords to be of so 
‘ dangerous a nature, as that it was not fit to 
‘receive the countenance of a commitment ; 
‘those lords did protest against the commit- 
‘ment of the said Bill: and the house having 
‘ taken exceptions at some expressions 1n their 
‘ Protestation, those lords, who were present 
‘atthe debate, did all of thcm severally and 
‘voluntarily declare, that they had no inteo- 
‘ tion to reflect upon any member, much less 
‘upon the whole house, which, as is humbly 
“conceived, was more than in strictness did 
‘consist with that absolute freedom of pro- 
“testing, which is inseparable from every 
‘ member of this house, and was done by them 
‘merely out of their great respect to the 
‘house, and their earnest desire to give all 
‘ satisfaction concerning theinselves, and the 
‘clearness of their intentions: yet the house, 
¢ not satisfied with this their Declaration, but 
‘ proceeding to a Vote, ‘ That the Reasons given 
‘in the said Protestation do reflect upon the 
“honour of the house, and are of dangerous 
‘ consequence ;’ which is, in our humble opi- 
‘nion, a great discountenancing of the very 
‘liberty of protesting; we, whose names are 
‘ under-written, conceiving ourselves and the 


©whole house of peers extremely concerned 


€ 
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“that this great wound should be given (as we 
* humbly apprehend) to so essential a privilege 
‘of the whole peerage of this realin, as their 
‘liberty of protesting, dv now (according to 
‘our unquestionable rivht) make use of the 
“same liberty to enter this our l)issent from, 
“and Protesting against the said vote. Bucks, 
‘Winton, Bedtord, Dorset, Salisbury, Bridge- 
‘ water, Denbizh, Berks, Clarendon, Ailsbury, 
‘ Shaftsbury, Say and Seal, Hallitax, Audley, 
“ Fitazwalter, Eure, Wharton, Mohuo, Hollis, 
* Delamer, Grey de Rollestone.’ 

After this Bill being committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole house, the first thing in- 
sisted upon by the lords against the bill, was, 
that there ougiit to be passed some previous 
Votes to secure the mghts of peerage and 

arliament, betore they entered upon the de- 
bee or amendments of such a bill as this; 
and at last two previous Votes were obtained, 
which I need not here set down, because the 
next Protestation hath them both in terminis. 

‘ Whereas upon debate on the Bill, entitled, 
«An Act to prevent the Dangers which may 
‘ arise trom Persons disaffected to the Govern- 
< ment, was ordered by the house of peers, 


© the 30th of April last, That no Oath should 


‘ be imposed by any Bill, or otherwise, upon 
« the peers with a penalty in case of retusal, to 
¢ Jose their places, or votes in parliament, or 
< liberty to debate therein : and whereas also, 
< upon debate of the saine, it was ordered, the 
¢ 3rd of this instant May, that there shall be 
¢ nothing in this bill, which shall extend to 
< deprive either of the houses of parliament, or 
< any of their members, of their just, antient 
¢ freedom and privilege of debating any matter 
¢ or business, which shall be propounded or 
« debated in either of the ay houses, or at 
“any conference or committee of both, or 
< either of the said houses of parliament ; or 
€ touching the repeal, or alteration of any old, 
< or preparing any new laws, or redressing any 
public grievance ; but that the said members 
«.of either of the said houses, and the assistants 
¢ of the house of peers, and every of them, 
« shall have the same freedom of speech, and 
« all other privileges whatsoever, as they had 
« before the making of this Act. Both which 
« Orders were passed as previous directions 
¢ unto the committce ef the whole house, to 
« whom the said Bill was committed, to the end 
< that nothing should remain in the said bill, 
«¢ which might any ways tend towards the de- 
é priving of either of the houses of parliament, 
< orany of their members, of their antient 
¢ freedom of debates, er votes, or other their 
< privileges whatsvever. Yet the house being 
< pleased, upon the Report from the com- 
< anittee, to pass a Vote, ‘That all persons who 
¢ have, or shall have right to sit and vote in 
< either house of parliament, should be added 
é to the first enacted Clause in the said Bill, 
« whereby an Oath isto be imposed upon them 


« as members of either liouse ; which Vote we, 


« whose names are under-written, being pecrs 
4.of the realm, do humbly conceive, is not 
Vou, IV, Appendis, 
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‘agreeable to the said two previous Orders : 
‘and it having been humbly otfered and in- 
‘sisted upon by divers of us, that the Proviso 
“inthe late Act, entitled, * An Act for pre- 
‘venting Dangers that may happen from 
‘Popish Recusants,’ might be added to the 
‘bill depending, whereby the peerage of every 
‘peer of this realm, and all thei privileges, 
‘might be preserved in this bill, as fully as ia 
‘the said late act; yet the house not pleasing 
“ty admit of the said Proviso, but proceeding 
‘to the passing of the said Vote, We do hum- 
‘bly,.upon the grounds aforesaid, and ac- 
‘cording to our undoubted right, enter this our 
‘ Dissent trom, and Protestation against the — 
‘same. Buckingham, Bedford, Winton, Salis- 
‘ bury, Berks, Bridgewater, Stamford, Claren- 
‘don, Denbizh, Dorset, Shaftsbury, Wharton, 
‘ Eure, Delamer, Paget, Mohun.’ ; 
This was their last Protestation; for after 
this they altered their method, and reported 
not the Votes of the committee, and parts of 
the bill to the house, as they passed them, but 
took the same Order as is observed in other 
bills, not to report unto the house, until they 
had gone through with the bill, and so report 
all the amendments together: this they thought 
away of more dispatch, and which did pre- 
vent all Protestations, until it came to the 
house: for the votes of a committee, though 
of the whole house, are not thought of that 
weiglit, as that there should be allowed the 
entering a Dissent trom them, or Protestation 
against them.—The Bill being read over ata 
committee, the lord-keeper objected againse 
the Form of it, and desired that he might put 
itin another method ; which was easily al- 
lowed him, that not being the dispute. But 
it was observable the hand of God was upon 
them in this whole affair; their chariot-wheels 
were taken off, they drew heavily: a bill so 
long designed, prepared, and of that moment 
to all their affairs, had hardly a sensible com- 
posure.—The first part of the Bull that was 
tallen upon was, Whether there should be an 
Oath at all in the bill; and this was the only 
part the court party defended with reason. 
For the whole bill being to enjoin an oath, the 
house might reject it, but the committee was 
not to destroy it. Yet the lord Hallifax did, 
with that quickness, learning, and elegance, 
which are inseparable from all his discourses 
make appear, that as there really was no se- 
curity to any state by oaths, so also no private’ 
pres much less statesman, would ever order 
is affairs as relying en it; no man would ever 
sleep with open dovors, or uolocked-up trea- 
sure or plate, should all the town be sworn 
not to rob: so that the use of multiplying 
oaths had been most commonly to exclude or 
disturb some honest, conscientious men, who 
would never have prejudiced the government, 
It was alse insisted upon by that lord and 
others, that the Oath imposed by the bill con- 
tained three Clauses, the two former assertory 
and the last promissory; and that it was 
worthy the consideration of the Hisbops, whe-. 
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hi] 
her, assertory Oaths, capable to be fully as- 
sured by the evidence of his senses, be law- 
fully to be made use of to confirm and invah- 
date doctrinal prepositions ; and whether that 
legislative power which imposeth such an oath, 
doth not necessarily assume to itself an infal- 
libility; and, as for promissory Uaths, it was 
desired that those learned prelates would con- 
aider the opinion of Grotius de Jure Beli & 
Pacis, hb. 11. 13. who scems to make it plain, 
that those kind of Oaths are torbidden by our 
Saviour Christ, Mat. v. 34, $7, and whether it 
would not become the Fathers of the Church, 
when they have well weighed that and other 
places of the New Testament, to be more 
teader in multiplying Oaths, than hitherto the 
great men of the Church have been? but the 
' Bishops carried the point, and the Oath was 
ordered by the major vote. ‘The next thing in 
consideration, was about the Persons that 
should be enjoined to take this Oath; and 
those were to be all such as enjoyed any be- 
neficial ofiice or eimployment, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military; and no farther went the 
debate for some hours, until at last the Lord- 
Keeper rises up, and with an eloquent oration 
desires to add privy councellors, justices of the 
peace, and members of both houses; the two 
former particularly mentioned only to usher in 
the latter, which was so directly against the 
two previous Votes; the first of which was en- 
rolled amongst the Standing-Orders of the house 
that it wanted a mun of no less asstratice in 
his cloquence to propose it; and he was driven 
hard, when he was forced to tell the house, 
that they were masters of their own Orders, 
and interpretation of them.— ‘The next consi- 
dcration at the committee, was the Oath it- 
self ; and it was desired by the countrv lords 
that it might be clearly known, whether it 
were meant all for an Oath, or some of it for 
a Declaration, and some an Oath? If the 
latter, then it was desired it might be distinctly 
parted, and that the declaratory part should 
be subscribed by itself, and not sworn, There 
was no small pans taken by the Lord-Kecper 
and that party to prove, that as it was brought 
in, the two first parts were only a Declaration 
and pot an Oath: and though it was replied, 
that to declare upon one’s oath, or to abhor 
upon one’s oath is the same thing with ‘I do 
swear, yet there was some dithculty to obtain 
the dividing of them, and that the declaratory 
part should be only subscribed, and the rest 
sworn to.—The persous being determined, and 
this division agreed to, the next thing was the 
parts of the Declaration, wherein the first 
was, ‘J, A. B. do declare, that it is not lawfal, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, to take up 
Arms against the king.’ This was lable to 


great objections; for it was said, it might in-. 


troduce a great cliange of the government, to 
oblige all the men in great trust in England to 
declare, that exact boundary and extent of the 
Oath of Allegiance, and enforce some things 
to be stated that are much better involved in 
gcuerals, and peradventure are not capable of 
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another way of expression, without great 
wroug on the one side or the other. Theres 
alaw of 25 Edw. 3. that arms shall not be 
taken up against the king, and that it ts tree 
son to do so; and it Is a very just and*reasor- 
able law: but it is an idle question at hest, to 
ask whether arms in any case can be taken up 
avalust a Jawful prince, because it necessaniy 
brings in the debate in every man’s mind. iow 
there can be a distinction then left between 
absolute aud bounded monarchies, if monarclis 
have only the fear of God, and no fear of hu- 
man resistance to restrain them. And it was 
fasther urged, that if the chance of human al- 
fairs, in future ages, should give the French 
king a just Utle and investiture in the crown 
of England, and he. should avowedly own 8 
design by force to change the Religion, and 
make his government here as absolute as 
France, by the extirpation of the notuiity, 
gentry, and principal citizens of the Protes 
tant party; whether in such, or lke cases, this 
Declaration be a service to the government, 
as it is now established: nay and it was far- 
ther said, that they overthrow the government 
that propose to place any part of it above the 
fear of man. For in our English government, 
and all bounded monarchies, where the prince 
is not absolute, that every individual subject 15 
under the fear of the king and his pecple, 
either fur breaking the peace, or disturbing the 
common interest that every man hath in Xt; 
or if he invades the person or right of his 
prince, he invades his whole people, who have 
hound up in him, and derive from him, all 
their liberty, property, and safety; as also the 
prince himself is under the fear of breaking 
that golden chain and connexture between him 
and his people, by making his intcrest con- 
trary to that they justly and rightly claim : and 
therefore neither our ancestors nor any other 
country, free like ours, whilst they preserved 
their liberties, did ever suffer any mercenary 
or standing guards to their prince, but took 
care that his safety should be in them, as tbeirs 
wasin him. Though these were the Obvec- 
tions to this head, yet they were but lightly 
touched, and not fully insisted upon, unul “the 
debate of the second Head, where the scope 
of the design was opened clearer, and more 
distinct to every man’s capacity—The second 
was, ‘And that I do abhor that traiterous Post 
“tion, of taking Arms by his authority agaist 
‘his Person.” To this was objected, that i! 
this be meant an explanation of the Oath of 
Allegiance, to leave men without pretence (0 
oppose where the individual person of the king 
is, then it was to be considered, that the po- 
Sition, as it is here set down, is universal ; an 

yet, in most cases, the position 1s not Co be 
abhorred by honest or wise men: for there is 
but one case, and that never like to happen 
again, whercin this position is in danger to be 
traiterous, which was the case of the Long 
Parliament, made perpetual by the kings is 
act, by which the government was arg 
altercd, aud made inconsistent with itself; bu 
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it is to be supposed the crown hath sufficient | the Declaration was, ‘ or against those that 
warning, and full power to prevent the falling ' ‘ ave commissioned by bim.’ Here the mask 


again into that danger. But the other cases | 
are many, and such as may every day occur, 
wherein this position is so far from traiterous, 
that it would prove both necessary and our’ 
duty. ‘The famous instance of Uenry 6. who | 
being a soft and weak prince, when taken | 
prisoner by his cousin Edward 4, that pre- | 
tended tu the erown, and the great earl of | 
Warwick, was carried in their armies, gave : 
‘what orders and commissions they pleased, 
and yet all those that were loyal to him ad- 
hered to his wife and son, fought in a pitched 
battle against him in person, and retook him; ' 
this was directly taking up arms by his autho- 
rity. against his person, and against those that | 
were commissioned by him; and to this day 
no man hath ever blamed them, or thought 
but that if they had done otherwise, they had | 
betrayed their prince. The great case of | 
Charles 6 of France, who being of a weak and 
crazy brain, yet governed by himself, or rather 
by his wife, a woman of passionate and hcady 
humour, that hated ber son the Dauphin, a 
vigorous and brave prince, and passionately 
loved her daughter; so that she easily (being 
pressed by the victory of Henry 5 of England) 
complied to settle the crowa of France upon 
him, to marry her daughter to him, and own 
his right, contrary to the Salique Law. This 
was directly opposed with arms and force by 
the Dauphin, and all good Frenchmen, even 
in his father’s life-time. A third instance is 
that of king James, of blessed memory, who, 
when he was a child, was seized and taken 
prisoner by those, who were justly thought no 
tricnds to lis crown or safety; and if the case 
should be put, that a future king of England 
ot the same temper with Henry 6 or Charles 6 
of France, should be taken prisoner by Spa- 
niard, Dutch, or French, whose over-growing 
power should give them thoughts of vast em- 
‘pire, apd should, with the person and commis- 
gion of the king, invade England for a cun- 
quest, were it not suitable to our loyalty to 
Join with the son of that king, for the defence 
of his father’s crown and dignity, even against 
dis person and commission? In all these and 
the like cases, it was not justified, but that the 
strict letter of the law might be otherwise 
construed, and, when wisely considered, fit it 
should be so; yet that it was not safe either 
for the kingdom or person of the king and his 
crown, that it should be in express words 
sworn against; for, if we shall foreswear all 
distinctions which ill men have made ill use of, 
either in rebellion or heresy, we must extend 
the Oath to ail particulars of divinity and 
politics, To this the aged bishop of Win- 
chester replied, ‘ That to take up Arms in 
* such cases, is not against, but for the Person 
§ of the King.’ But his lordship was told, 
That he might then as well, nay much better, 
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have left it upon the old Oath of ae 


ance, than made such a wide gap in his new 


was plainly plucked otf, and arbitrary govern- 
ment appeared bare-taccd, and a Standing 
Army to be established by act of parliament ; 
for it was said by several of the lords, ¢ That 
‘if whatever is by the king’s commission be 
“not opposed by the king's authority, then a 
‘Standing Army is law whenever the king 
‘ pleases.’—For instance, if, in suit with a 
great favourite, a man recovers house and 
lands, and by course of law be put into pos- 
session by the sheriff, and afterwards a warrant 
is obtained by the interest of the person, to 
command some soldiers of the Standing Army 
to take the possession, and deliver it back; in 
such case, the nan in possession may justify 
the defending himself, and kiling those who 
shall violently endeavour to enter the house, 
yet the party whose house is invaded takes up 
Arins by the king’s authority against those wha 
are cominissioned by him. And it is the same 
case, if the soldiers had been commissioned to 
defend the house against the sheriff, wlien he 
first endeavoured to take the possession ac- 
cording to law, neither could any Order or 
Commission of the king put a stop to the 
sheriff, if he had done his duty in raising the 
whole force of that county to put the law in 
execution; neither can the court, from whom 
that Order proceeds, (if they observe their oath 
and duty) put any stop to the execution of the 
law in such a case, by any command or com- 
mission from the king whatsoever; nay, all the 
guards and standing forces in England cannot 
be secured by any commission from being a 
direct riot, and unlawful assembly, unless in 
time of open war and rebellion. And it is not 
out of the way to suppose, thatif any king 
hereafter, contrary to the Petition of Right, 
demand and levy money by privy seal, or other- 
wise, and cause soldiers to enter and distrain - 
for such like illegal taxes, that in such a case 
any man may by law defend his house against 
them ; and yet this is of the same nature with 
the former, and against the words of the De- 
claration. ‘These instances may seem some- 
what rough, and not with the usual reverence 
towards the crown; but they alleged, they 
were to be excused, when all was concerned : 
and without speaking thus plain, it is refused 
to be understood; and, however happy we are 
now, either in the present prince, or those we 
have in prospect, yet the suppositions are not 
extravagant, when we consider kings are but 
men, and compassed with more temptations 
than others; and, as the earl of Salisbury, who’ 
stood like a rock of nobility, and English prin- 
ciples, excellently replied to the Lord Keeper, 
who was pleased to term them remote in- 
stances, ‘ That they would not hereafter prove 
‘so, when this Declaration had made the prac- 
‘tice of them justifable.’—These arguments 
enforced the lords for the Bill, to a change of 
this part of the Declaration ; so they agreed 
the second and third parts of it should run 
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* tion of taking Arms by his authority against 
“his Person, or against those that are com- 
‘ ©missioned hy him according to law, in the 
“time of Rebellion or War, acting in pur- 
“suance of such commission ;’ which inends 
the matter very little: for, if they mean the 
king’s authority, and his lawful commission, to 
be two things, and such as are capable of op- 
position, then it is as dangerous to the liberties 
of the nation, as when it ron in the tormer 
words, and we are only cheated by new phras- 
ing of it: but it they understood them to be 
one and the same thing, as really and truly 
they are, then we are only to abhor the treason 
of the position of taking Arms by the king’s 
authority against the king’s authority, because 
it is nonsense, and not practicable; and so 
they had done little but confessed, that all the 
Clergy, and many other persons, have been 
forced, by former acts of this present parlia- 
ment, to make this Declaration in other words, 
that now are found so far from being justifi- 
able, that they are directly contrary to Magna 
Charta, our properties, and the established law 
and government of the Nation.—The next 
thing in course was the Oath itself, against 
which the Objection lay so plain, and so strong 
at the first entrance, viz. ‘ That there was no 
‘ care taken of the Doctrine, but only the Dis- 
‘ cipline of the Church.’ The Papists need 
not scruple the taking this Oath; for episco- 

acy remains in its greatest lustre, though the 

opish religion was introduced; but the King’s 
Supremacy is jostled aside by this Oath, and 
makes better room tor an ecclesiastical one, in 
so much that, with this and much more, they 
were enforced to change their Oath, and next 
day bring it in as followeth; * I do swear that 
‘Iwill not endeavour to alter the Protestant 
¢ Religion, orthe Government of either Church 
‘or State.’ By this they thought they had 
salved all, and now began to call their oath, 
‘ A Securuy for the Protestant Religion, and 
‘ the only good Design to prevent Popery,’ if 
we should have a Popish prinee. t the 
country lords wondered at their confidence in 
this, since they had never thought of it before, 
aud had been but the last preceding day of the 
debate by pure shame compelled to this addi- 
tion; for it was not unknown to them, that 
some of the bishops themselves had told some 
of the Koman Catholic lords of the house, 
that ‘ Care had been taken it mivht be such an 
* Qath, as might not bear upon them:’ but let 
it be whatever they would have it, yet the 
country lords thought the addition was unrea- 
sonable, and of as dangerous consequence as 
the rest of the Oath: und it was not to be 
wondered at, if the addition of the best things, 
wanting the authority of an express divine in- 
stitution, should make an oath not to endea- 
vour to alter, just so much worse by the ad- 
dition, Fur as the earl of Shattsbury very 
well urged, that it is a far different thing to 
believe, or to be fully persuaded of the truth 
vf the Doctrine of our Church, and to swear 
never to endeavour to alter; which last must 
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be utterly unlawful, unless you place an in- 
fallibility either in the Church or yourself; you 
being otherwise obliged’ to alter, whenever a 
clearer or better light comes to you; and he 
desired leave to ask, Where -are the bounda- 
ries, or where shall we find how much ts meant 
by the Protestant Religion ? The Lord Keeper 
thinking he had now got an advantage, with 
his usual eloquence, desires it might not be 
told in Gath, nor published in the streets of 
Askelon, that a lord of great parts and em- 
nence, and professing himself for the Church 
ot England, should not know what ts meant 
by the Protestant Religion. ‘This was seconded 
with great pleasantness by divers of the lords 
the bishops; but. the bishop of Winchester, 
and some others of them, were pleased 
to condescend to instruct that lord, that the 
Protestant Relivion was comprebended in 
thirty-nine Articles, the Liturgy, the Cate- 
chism, the Homilies, and the Canons. To this 
the earl of Shaftsbury replied, that he begged 
so much charity of them as to believe, that 
he knew the Protestant Religion so well, and 
was so confirmed in it, that he hoped he should 
burn for the witness of it, if Providence should 
call him to it; but perhaps he might thok 
some things not necessary, that they counted 
essential; nay, he might. think some things 
not true, or agreeable to the Scripture, that 
they might call Doctrines of the Church: be- 
sides, when he was to swear ‘ never to en- 
deavour to alter,” it was certainly necessary to 
know how far the just extent of this Oath 
was; but since they had told him that the Pro- 
testant Religion was in those five Tracts, be 
had still to ask, Whether they meant those 
whole tracts were the Protestant Religion, or 
only that the Protestant Religion was contain- 
ed in them? If they meant the former of 
these, then he was extremely in the dark, to 
find the Doctrine ot Predestination, in the 
17th and 18th Articles, to be owned by so few 
great Doctors of the Church, and to tind the 
19th Article to define the Chureh directly as 
the Independents do. Besides, the 20th Art- 
cle stating the authority of the Church is very 
dark, and either contradicts itself, or says no- 
thing, or what is contrary to the known laws 
of the lund. Besides, several other things in 
the 39 Articles have been preached and wrt 
against by men of great favour, power, and 
prefermnent in the Church.—He . humbly con- 
ceived the Liturgy was not so sacred, being 
made by men the other day, and thought to 
be more different from the dissenting Protes- 
tants, and less easy to be complied with, upoa 
the advantage of a pretence well known unto 
us all, of making such alterations as might 
the better unite us; instead whereof, there & 
scarce one alteration but widens the breach: 
and no Ordination allowed by it here, (as 
now stands last reformed in the Act of Unifor 
mity) but what is episcopal ; insomuch that 8 

Popish Priest is capable, when converted, 

any church preferment without re-ordination ; 

but no Protestant minister not episcupally o 
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dained, but is required to be re-ordained; as 
much as in us lies, un-churching all the fo- 
reign Protestants that have not bishops, though 
the contrary was both allowed and practised 
from the beginning of the Reformation, till 
the time of that Act, and several bishops 
made of such as were never ordained priests 
by bishops. Moreover the uncharitableness 
of it was so much against the imterest of the 
Crown and Church of England, (casting off 
the dependency of the whole Protestant party 
abroad) that it would have been bought by the 
Pope and French king, at a vast sum of mo- 
ney; and it is difticult to conceive so great an 
advantage fell to them merely by chance, and 
without their help. So that he thought, to. 
endcavour to alter, and restore the liturgy to 
what it was in queen Elizabeth’s days, might 
consist with his being a very good Protestant.— 
As to the Catechism, he really thought it might 
be mended, and durst declare to them, it was 
not well that there was not a better made.— 
For the Homilies, he thought there might bea 
better Book made; and the third Homily, of 
“repairing and keeping clean of Churches,’ 
might be omitted.— What is yet stranger than 
all this, the Canons of our Church are di- 
rectly the old Popish Canons, which are still 
in force, and no other; which will appear, if 
you turn to the Stat. 25 Henry 8. c. 19. con- 
firmed and revived by 1 Eliz. where all those 
Canons are established, until an alteratiun 
should be made by the king in pursuance of 
that act: which thing was attempted by Ed- 
ward 6, but not perfected, and let alone ever 
since ; for what reasons the lord-bishops could 
best tell. And # was very hard to be obliged 
by Oath not to endeavour to alter either the 
English Common Prayer Book, or the Canon 
of the Mass.—But if they meant the latter, 
that the Protestant Religion is contained in 
all those, but that every part of those is not 
the Protestant Religion, then he apprehended 
it might be in the bishops power to declare, 
ex post facto, what is the Protestant Religion 
or not, or else they must leave it to every 
man to judge for himself, what part of those 
Books are or are not, and then their Oath had 
been much better let alone.—Much of this na- 
ture was said by that lord and others; and the 
great officers and bishops were so hard put to 
it, that they seemed convinced, and willin 

to admit of an expedient.—The lord Whar- 
ton, an old and expert parliament man, of 
eminent piety and abilities, beside a great 
friend to the Protesrant Religion, and Interest 
of England, offered as a cure to the whule Oath, 
and what might make it pass in all the three 
parts of it, without any farther debate, the 
addition of these words at the latter end of 
the Oath, viz. ‘ As the same is or shall be 
established by Act of Parliament.’ But this 
was not endured at all: when the lord Grey 
of Rollestone, a worthy and true English 
Jord, offered another expedient, which was the 
addition of these words ‘ by force or fraud,’ to 
the begining of the Oath; and then it would 
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run thus; ‘Ido swear not to endeavour by 
force or fraud to alter :? This was also a cure 
that would have passed the whole Oath, and 
seemed as if it would have carried the whole 
house, the duke of York and bishop of Ro- 
chester both seconding it; but the Treasurer, 
who had privately before consented to it, speak- 
ing against it, gave the word and sign to that 
party; and it being put to the question, the 
major Vote answered all arguments, and the 
lord Grey’s proposition was laid aside.—Hav- 
ing thus carried the question, lying upon their 
strength of votes, taking advantage that those 
expedients, that had been offered, extended 
to the whole Oath, though but one of the 
three clauses in the Oath had been debated, 
the other two not mentioned at all; they at- 
tempted strongly, at 9 of the clock at night, 
to have the whole Oath put to the question ; 
and though it was resolutely opposed by the 
lord Mohun, a lord of great courage and reso- 
lution, in the public interest, and one whose 
own personal merits, as well as his father’s, 
gave him a just title to the favours of the 
court; yetthey were not diverted but by as 
great a disorder as ever was seen in that 
house, proceeding from the rage those unrea- 
sonable proceedings had caused in the country 
lords; they standing up in a lump together, 
and crying out with so loud a continued 
voice, ‘ Adjourn,’ that when silence was ob- 
tained, fear did, what reason could not do, 
cause the question to be put only upon the 
first Clause concerning the Protestant Reli- 
gion, to which the bishops desired might be 
added, ‘ as it is now established ;’ and one of 
the eminentest of those tbat were for the Bill, 
added the words ‘ by Law;’ so that as it was 
passed, itran ‘J, A B. do swear, that I will 
‘not endeavour to alter the Protestant Reli- 
‘gion, now by Law established in the Church 
‘of England.’—And here observe the words, 
‘by law,’ do directly take in the Canons, . 
though the Bishops had never mentioned them. 
And now comes-the consideration of the lat- 
ter part of the Oath, which comprehends these 
two clauses; viz. ‘ Nor the Government, either 
‘in Church or State.’ Wherein the Church 
came first to be considered. And it was ob- 
jected by the lords against the Bill, * That it 
‘was not agreeable to the king’s crown and 
‘ dignity, to have his subjects sworn to the go- 
‘ vernment of the Church, equally, as to him- 
‘ self.’ That for the kings of England to swear 
to maintain the Church, was a different thing 
from enjoining all his officers, and both his 
houses of parliament to swear to them. It 
would be well understood, before the Bill 
passed, that the ‘ Government of the Church’ 
(we are to swear to) is, and what the bounda- 
ries of it; whether it derives no power nor au- 
thority, nor the exercise of any power, autho- 
rity, or function, but from the king as head of 
the Church, and from God, as through him, as 
all his other officers do.—For no Church or 
religion can justify itself to the government, 
but the State-Religion, that owns an entire 
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dependency on, and is but a branch of it; or 
the Independent Congregations, whilst they 
claim no other power, but the exclusion of their 
own members from their particular commu- 
nion; and endeavour hot to set up a kingdom 
of Christ to their awn use in this world, whilst 
our Saviour hath told us, that his kingdom is 
not of it; for otherwise there would be Impe- 
rium tn Imperw, and two distinct supreme 
powers inconsistent with each other, in the 
same place, and over the same persons. The 
Bishops alledged, that priesthood, and the 
power thereof, and the authoriucs belonging 
thereunto, were derived iminediately from 
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| Gth and Queen Elizabeth’s time, and the Con- 
stitution of our Church ought to be altered, as 
hath been shewed. But the Church of Rowe 
itself hath contradicted that opinion, when she 
hath made such vast tracts of ground, and 
great numbers of men exempt froin episcopal 
; jurisdiction. ‘Lhe lord Wharton, upon the 
Bishops claim to a Divine Right, asked a verv 
hard question, viz. ‘ Whether they then did 
“not claim, withal, a power of excommunicat- 
ing their prince? which they evading to au- 
swer, and being pressed by some other lords, 
said, ‘ They never had done it.’, Upon which 
the Jord Halifax told thein, That that might 


Christ; but that the licence of exercising that , well be; for since the Reformation, they had 
authority and power in any country is derived ; litherto had too great a dependence oa the 


from the civil magistrate. 


To which was re- | crown to venture on that, or any other offence to 


plied, * That it was a dangerous thing to secure | it.’—And so the debate passed on to the third 
“by Oath, or Act of Parliament, those in the { Clause, which had the saine exceptions against 
“exercise of an authority and power in the /| it with the two former, of being unhounded, 


“king’s country, and over his subjects, which, 
* being received from Christ himself, cannot 
“be altered or limited by the king’s laws:’ 
and that this was directly to set the mitre 
above the crown. «And it was farther offered, 
‘ That this Oath was the greatest attempt that 
‘had been made against the King’s Supre- 
* macy, since the Reformation ;’ for the king in 
parliament may alter, diminish, enlarge or take 
away any bishoprick ; he nay take any part ofa 
diocese, ora whole diocese, and put them under 
deans, or other persons ; for if this be not lawful, 
but that episcopacy should be Jure Divino, the 
maintaining the government as it is now is un- 
lawful ; since the deans of Hereford and Salis- 
bury have very large tracts under their juris- 
diction, and several parsons of parishes have 
episcopal jurisdiction; so that, at best, that 
government wants alteration that is so im- 
pertectly settled. The bishop of Winchester 
athrined in this debate several times, that there 
was no Christian Church betore Calvin, that 
had not Bishops; to which he was answered, 
that the Albigenses, a very numerous people, 
and the only visible known Church of the true 
Believers, of some ages, had no bishops. It is 
very true what the bishop of Winchester re- 
plied, that they had sume amongst them, who 
alone bad power to ordain, but that was only 
to commit that power to the wisest and gravest 
amongst them, and to secure ill and unfit men 
from being admitted into the ministry; but 
they exercised no jurisdiction over the others, 
And it was said by divers of the lords, that 
they thought episcopal government best for 
the Church, and most suitable to the monar- 
chy ; but they must say, with the lord of South- 
ampton, (upon the occasion of this Oath in the 
parliament of Oxtord) ¢ I will not he sworn not 
“to take away episcopacy ;? there being no- 
thing that is not of divine precept, but such 
circumstances may come in human afiairs as 
may render it not eligible by the best of men. 
And it was also said, ‘ If Episcopacy be to be 
* received as by divine precept, the King’s Su- 
‘ premacy is ovorthrown;’ and so is also the 
opinion of the parliaments, both ia. Edw. the 


how far any man might meddle, and how far 
not; and is of that extent, that it overthrew all 

arliament, and left them capable of nothing 
baie giving money. For what is the business 
of parliaments, but the alteration either by 
adding, or taking away, of some part of the co- 
vernment, either in Church or State? Aud 
every new act of parhament is an alteration; 
and what kind of government im Church and 
State must that be, which I must swear, upon 
no alteration of tine, emergency of affairs, nor 
variation of human things, ever to endeavour 
to alter? Would it not be requisite that such 
a government should be given by God himself, 
aod that with all the ccremony of thundermg 
and lightening, and visible appearance to the 
whole people, which God vouchsated to the 
Children of Israel at Mount Sinai? And you 
shall no where read that they were sworn to tt 
by an Oath like this; nay, on the contrary, the 
princes and the rulers, even those recorded tor 
the best of them, did make several variations. 
The lord Stattord, a nobleman of great honour 
and candour, but who had been all along tor 
the Bill, yet was so far convinced with the de- 
bate, that he freely declared, there ought to be 
an Addition to the Oath, for preserving ue 
Freedom of Debatesin parliament. This as 
strongly urged by the never-to-be-forgotten 
earl of Bridgewater, who gave reputation aid 
strength to this cause of England, as did also 
those worthy earls, Denbigh, Clarendon, and 
Ailsbury, men of great worth and honour. To 
salve all that was said by these and the other 
two lords, the lord keeper and the bishops 
urged, that there was a proviso, which fully 
preserved the privileges of parliament; and, 
upon further enquiry, there appearing none 
such, but enly a previous Vote, as it is before 
mentioned, they allowed that that previous 
Vote should be drawn into a proviso, and ad- 
ded to the Bill; and then, in their opinion, tbe 
exception to the Oath tor this cause was pel- 
fectly removed. But on the other side it was 
otfered, that a positive, absolute Oath beina 
taken, a Proviso in the Act could not dispens¢ 
with it, without some referouce im the body 
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of the Oath unto that proviso; but this also 
was utterly demed until the next day, the de- 
bate going on upon other matters, the Lord 
‘Treasurer, whose authority easily obtained 
with the major vote, re-assumed what was men- 
tioncd in the debates of the preceding days, 
and allowed a reference to the Proviso, so that 
it theu passed in these words : 

‘1, A. B. do swear, that I will not endea- 
‘ vour to alter the Protestant Religion, now by 
‘law established in the Church of England, 
‘nor the Government of the Kingdom in 
‘Church or State as it is now by Law esta- 
* blished; and I do take this Oath according 
‘to the meaning of this Act, and the Proviso 
‘contained in the same. So help me God.’ 

‘There was a Passage of the very greatest 
observation in the whole debate, and which 
with most clearness shewed what the great 
men aud bishops aimed at, and should in order 
have come in betore, but that it deserved so 
particujar a consideration, that I thought best 
tu place it here by itself; which was, that upon 
passing of the Proviso for preserving the Rights 
and Privileges of Parliaments, made out of the 

revious Votes,—It was excellently observed 
fy the earl of Bolingbroke, a man of great 
ability and learning in the laws of the land, 
and pertectly stedfast in all good English prin- 
ciples, § That though that Proviso did preserve 
‘the Freedom of Debates and Votes in Par- 
“liament, yet the Oath remained, notwith- 
“standing that Proviso, upon all men that 
“should take at, as a prohibition, either by 
‘speech, or writing, or address, to endeavour 
“any alteration in Religion, Church, or State ; 


nay, also upon the members of both houses | 
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intended, and designed to prevent caballing, — 
and conspiracies against the government ; and 
they knew no reason why any of the king’s 
othcers should consult with parliaament-men 
about parhament-busincss, and particularly 
mentioned those of the army, treasury, and 
vavy 3; and when it was objected to them, 
that the greatest part of the most knowing 
gentry were either justices of the peace, or of 
the militia, and that this took away all converse, 
or discourse of any alteration, which was in 
truth ot any business in parhament, and that 
the officers of the navy and treasury mnight be 
best able to advise what should be fit in many 
cases ; and withal none of their lordships did 
offer any thing to salve the inconvenience of 
parhament-men being deprived of discoursing 
one with another, upon the matters that were 
before them. Besides, it must be again re- 
membered, that nothing was herein desired to 
be countenanced, or made lawful, but to pre- 
serve that that is already law, and avowedly 


justified by it; for without this addition to the 


Proviso, the Oath rendered parliaments but a 
snare, not a security to the people.—Yet to all 
this was answered, sometimes with passion alld 
hiyh words, sometimes with jests and raillery, 
(the best they had) and at least the major 
Vote answered all objections, and laid aside 
the Addition tendered.—There was another 
thing betore the finishing of the Oath, which I 
shall here also mention, which was an addi- 
tional Oath tendered by the marquis of Win- 
chester, who ouvht to have been mentioned in 
the first and chiefest place, for his conduct - 
and support in the whole debate, being an 
expert parliament-man, and one whose quality, 


‘otherwise than as they speak and vote im | parts, fortune, and owning of good principles, 
“open parliament or committees: for the Oath | coneur to give him one of the greatest places in 


‘takes away all private converse upon any 
‘such affairs even with one another.” This was 
seconded by the lord Delamer, whose name is 
well known, as are also ls worth, picty, and 
Jearning ; I should mention his merits too, 
but know not whether that be lawtul, they 
lying yet unrewarded. The lord Shaftsbury 
presently drew up some words for preserving 
the same rights, privileges, and freedoms, 
which men now enjoy by the laws established ; 
that so, bya side-wind, we may not be deprived 
of the great liberty we enjoy as Englishmen, 
and desired those words might be inserted in 
this Proviso before it passed. ‘This was se- 
conded by many of the torementioned lords, 
and pressed upon those terms, that they 
desired not to countenance, or make in the 
Jeast degree any thing lawful, that was not 
already so, but that they may not he deprived, 
by this dark way of proceeding, of that liberty 
which was necessary to them as men, and 
without which parliaments wonld be rendered 
useless. Upon this, all the great officers 
shewed themselves, nay, the duke of Lauder- 
dale himself, though under the load of two 
Addresses, opened his mouth, and, together 
with the Lord-Keeper, and the Lord-Treasurer, 
cold the committee in plain terms, That they 


the esteem of good men. The additional Oath 
tendered was as followeth : 

‘I do swear, that 1 will never, by threats, 
‘injunctions, promises, advantages, or invi- 
“tation, by or trom any person whatsoever, nor 
‘from the hopes or prospect of any gift, place, 
“othce, or bencfit whatsoever, give my Vote 
‘other than according tomy opinion and con- 
‘science, as I shall be truly and really per- 
‘suaded upon the debate of any business in 
‘parliament, So help me God.’ 

This Oath was offered upon the occasion of 
swearing members of parliament ; and upon 
this score, only, that if any new Oath was 
thought fit (which that noble lord declared his 
judgment perfectly against) this certainly was 
most necessary to be a part; and the nature 
of it was not so strange, if they considered the 
Judges Oath, which was not much different 
from this. To this the Lord-Keeper scemed 
very averse, and declared, in a very fine 
speech, that it was an useless oath; for all 
gifts, places and offices were likeliest to come 
from the king, and no member of parliament 
in either. house could do too much for the 
king, or be too much of his side; and that 
men might lawfully and worthily have in 
their prospect such offices. or benefits from 
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him. With this the lords against the Bill 
were in no terms satisfied, but plainly spoke 
out, ‘ That men have been, might, and were 
likely to be, in either house, too much for 
the king, as they called it; and that whio- 
ever did endeavour to give more power to the 
king, than the law and constitution of the go- 
vernment had given him, especially if it tended 
to the introducing an absolute and arbitrary 
government, might justly be said to do too 
much tor the king, and to be corrupted in his 
judgment by the prospect of advantages and 
rewards ; though, when it is considered, that 
every deviation of the crown towards absolute 
power lessens the king in the love and affection 
of his people, making him become less in their 
interest, a wise prince will not think it a ser- 
vice done him.—And naw reinains only the 
last part of the Bill, which is the Penalty, dif- 
ferent according to the qualitications of the 
Persons: All that are or shall be privy-coun- 
“ cellors, justices of the peace, or possessors of 
“any beneficial office, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
¢ military, are to take the Oath, when sum- 
‘moned, upon pain of 500/, and being made 
‘ uncapable of bearing office ; the members ot 
‘both houses are not made uncapable, but 
‘hable to the Penalty of 500. if they take it 
‘not.’ Upon all which, the considerations of 
the debate were, thut those officers and mem- 
bers of both houses are, of all the nation, the 
most dangerous to be sworn intu a mistake, or 
chance of the government; and that, as to 
the members ot both houses, the Penalty of 
500l. was directly against the latter of the two 
previous Votes; and although they had not 
applied the penalty of incapacity unto the 
meinbers of both houses, because of the first 
previous Vote in the case of the lords ; neither 
durst they admit of a Proposition made by 
some of themselves, § that those that did not 
“come up, and sit as members, should be 
‘liable to the taking the Oath, or Penalty, 
‘until they did so.’ Yet their ends were not 
to be compassed without invading the latter 
previous Vote, and, contrary to the rights and 
privileges of parliament, enforcing them to 
swear, or pay 500/. every parliament. And 
this they carried through with so strong a reso- 
lution, that, having experienced their misfor- 
tunes in replics for several hours, not one of 
the party could be provoked to speak onc 
word.—1 hough, besides the former arguments, 
it was strongly urged, that this Oath ought not 
to be put upon oflicers with a heavier penalty 
than che Test wasin the Act of the immediate 
preceding session against the Papists; by 
which any man might sit down with the loss 
of his office, without being in danger of the 
Penalty of 5002. And also that this act had a 
direct retrospect, (which ought never to be in 
penal laws) for this Act punishes men for hav- 
ing an office without taking this Oath, which 
office, before this law pass, they may nowlaw- 
fully enjoy without it. Yet notwithstanding, 
it provides not a power, in many cases for 
them to part with it, before this Oath over- 
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takes them. For the Clause, ‘ whoever is in 
Office the 1st of Sept.’ will not relieve a justice 
ofthe peace, who being once sworn, has it not 
in his power to be left out of commission. And 
so mizht be instanced in several other cases. 
As alsu the members of the house of commons 
have it not in their own power to be unciuosen ; 
and as to the lords, they were subjccted by xt 
to the meanest condition of mankind, it they 
could not enjoy their birthright, without play- 
ing tricks suitable to the humour of every age, 
and being enforced to swear to every fancy ot 
the present times. Tliree years ago it was 
‘all Liberty and Indulgence,’ and now it is 
‘strict and rigid Conformity ;’? and what it 
mav he in some short ume hereafter, without 
the spirit of prophesying, might be shrewdly 
guessed by a considering man.—This being 
auswered withsilence, the duke of Buckingham, 
(whose quality, admirable wit, and unusual 
pains that he took all along in the debate 
against this Bill, makes me mention him in 
this place, as general of the Party, and coming 
last out of the ficld) made a speech, late at 
night, of cloquent and well-placed nonsense, 
shewing how excellently well he could do bott 
ways, aud hoping that might do, when sense 
(which he often before used with the highest 
advantage of wit and reason) would not; but 
the earl of Wharton, readily apprehending the 
dialect, in a short reply, put an end to the 
ucbate; and the major vote, ‘ ultima ratio 
senatuum, & conciliorum,’ carried the question 
as the court and bishops would have it.—Thus 
was the last act of this tragi-comedy, which 
had taken up 16 or 17 whole days debate, the 
house sitting many times tll 8 or 9 of the 
clock at night, and sometimes ull midaiht; 
but the business of privilege between the two 
houses gave such an interruption, that this 
bill was never reported from the committee to 
the house.—I have mentioned to you divers 
lords, that were speakers, as it fell in the de- 
bate, but I have not distributed the arguments 
of the debate to every particular lord. Now 
you know the speakers, your curiosity may be 
satisfied, and the lords I am sure will not 
quarrel about the division. I must not forget 
to mention those great lords, Bedford, Devon- 
shire and Burlington, for the countenance and 
support they gave to the English interest. ‘The 
earl of Bedford was so brave in it, that he 
joined in three of the Protests; so also did the 
earl of Dorset, and the earl of Stamtord, a 
young nobleman of great hopes; the lord 
Eure, the lord viscount Say and Seal, and the 
lord Paget, in two; the lord Audely, and the 
lord Fitzwalter in the third; and the lord 
Petre, a nobleman of great estate, and always 
true to the maintenance of liberty and property, 
in the first: and I should not have omitted 
the earl of Dorset, Lord Audley, and lord 
Petre amongst the Speakers: for I will assure 
you they did their parts excellently well. The 
viscount Hereford was a steady man among 
the country lords; so also was the lord Townr 
end, a man justly of great esteem and power 
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in his country; and amongst all those that well 
know him, the earl of Carnarvan ought not to 
be mentioned in the last place; for he came 
out of the country on purpose to oppose the 
bill, stuck very fast to the country party, and 
spoke many exccllent things against it. [ dare 
not mention the Roman Catholic lords and 
some others, for fear [ hurt thetn; but thus 
much I shall say of the Roman Catholic peers, 
that, if they were safe in their estates, and yet 
kept out.of othce, their votes in that house 
would not be most unsafe to England of any 
sort of men init. As for the absent lords, 
the earl of Rutland, lord Sandys, lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, lord North, and lord 
Crew, ought to be mentioned with honour, 
having taken care their votes should main- 
tain their own mterest and opinion.—Thus, 
sir, you see the standard of the new party 
is not yet set up, but must be the work of 
another session, though it be admirable to 
me, how the king can be induced to venture 
his affairs upon such weak councils, and of so 
fatal consequences ; for I believe it is the first 
time in the world, that ever it was thought 
adviseable, after 15 vears of the highest peace, 
quiet and obedience, that ever was in any 
country, that there should be a pretence taken 
up, anda reviving of former miscarriages, es- 
pecially after so many Promises and Declara- 
tions, as well as Acts of Oblivion, and so much 
merit of the offending party, in being the in- 
struments of the king’s happy return, besides 
the putting so vast a number of the king’s sub- 
jects in utter despair of having their crimes 
ever forgotten ; and it must be a great mistake 
in councils, or worse, that there should be so 
much pains taken by the court, to debase and 
bring low the bouse of peers, if a military go- 
vernment be not intended by some. For the 

wer of peerage. and a Standing-Army are 
Fike two buckets, the proportion that one goes 
down, the other exactly goes up. AndI re- 
fer you to the consideration of all the histories 
of our own, or any of our neighbour Northern 
monarchies, whether Standiny-Forces, military 
and arbitrary government, came not plaiuly in 
by the same steps whereby the nobility were 
~ lessened ; and whether, whenever they were 
in power and greatness, they ‘permitted the 
least shadow of any of them: our own coun- 
try is a clear instance of it; for though the 
White Rose and the Red changed fortune of- 
ten, to the ruin, slaughter, and beheading of 
the great men on the other side, yet nothing 
could enforce them to secure themselves by a 
Standing-Force. But I caunot believe that 
the king himself will ever design any such 
thing; for he is not of a temper robust and 
laborious eneneh to deal with such a sort of 
men, or reap the advantages, if there be any, 
er such a government: and [ ‘think, he can 
hardly have forgot the treatment his father re- 
ceived from the Officers of his Army, both at 
Oxtord and Newark ; it was an hard, but al- 
most an even choice, to be the parliament's 
prisoner, o¢ their slave; but I am sure the 
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greatest prosperity of his arms could have 
brought him tu no happier condition, than our 
king his son hath before him whenever he 
pleases, hdwever, this may be said for the ho- 
nour of this Session, that there is no prince in 
Christendom hath, at a greater expence of 
money maintained, for two months space, a 
nobler, or more useful dispute of the politics, 
mystery and secrets of government, both in 
Church and rate, than this hath heen; of 
which noblo‘design no part is owing to any of 
the country lords, for several of then beyged 
at the first entrance into the debates, that they 
might not be evgaged in such disputes, as 
would unavoidably produce divers things to 
be said, which they were willing to [et alone. 
But I must bear them witness, and suo will 
you, having read this, that they did their 
parts in it, when it came to it, and spoke 
plain, like old English lords.—I shall conciude 
with what, upon the whole matter, ts most 
worthy our consideration, that the Design is 
to declare us, first, into another government 
more absolute and arbitrary than the Oath of 
Allegiance or old law knew, and then make - 
us sweur unto it, as itis so established: and 
less than this the Bishops could not offer in 
-requital to the crown for parting with its su- 
premacy, and suffering them to be swoin equal 
with itself. Abp. Laud was the first founder 
of this device. In his Canons of 1640, you 
shall find an Oath very like this, and a decla- 
ratory Canon preceding, ‘ That Monarchy is of 
Divine Right ;? which was also afhrmed in this 
debate by our reverend prelates; and it is 
owned in print by no less men than bishop 
Usher and bishop Sanderson; and Tam afraid, 
it is the avowed opinion of much the greater 
part of our dignified clergy. If so, I am sure 
they are the most dangerous sort of men alive 
to our English government; and it is the first 
thing ought to be looked into, and strictly exa- 
mined by our parliaments ; it is the leaven that 
corrupts the whole lump. For if that be true, 
I am sure monarchy is not to be bounded by 
human laws ; and the 8th Chapter of 1 Samucl., 
will prove (as many of our Divines will have 
it) the great charter of the royal prero- 
gative: and our Magna Charta, that says ‘ Our 
Kings may not take our fields, our vineyards, | 
our corn, and our sheep,’ is uot in force, but 
void and null because against Divine institu- 
tion, And you have the riddle out, why some 
of the clergy are so ready to take themsclves, 
and impose upon others, such kind cf Oaths 
us these: they have placed themselves and 
their possessions on a better and surer bottuim 
(as they think) than Magna Charta, and so 
have no more need of or concern turit. Nay, 
what is worse, they have trucked away the 
rights and liberties of the people, in this anc 
all other countries wherever they have bad op- 
portunity; that they might be owned by the 
prince to be jure divinv, and maintained in 
that pretentiou, by that absolute power and 
force they have contributed so much to put 
into his hands; and that priest and prince 
e 
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may, like Castor and Pollux, be worshipped 
together as divine, in the same temple, by us 
poor lay-subjects; and that sense and rea- 
son, Jaw, properties, rights, and liberties, shall 
be Wlee aoe as_ the oracles of those deities, 
shall interpret or give signification to them, 
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and never be made use of in the world to o 
pose the absolute and free will of either d 
them. Sir, I have no more to say, but by 
your pardon for this tedivus trouble, and the 
you will be very careful to whom you comme 


bicate any of this.” 


N° VI. 


A Lerrer from a Parliament-Man to his Frrexp, concerning 
the Proceedings of the House of Commons this last Sessions. 


begun the 13th of October, 3 
[Written by the Earl of Shaftsbury.*] 


1675. 


1675. First printed in the Year 
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« SIR; Isee you are greatly scandalized at 
our slow and confused Proceedings. 
you have cause enough; but were you but 
within these walls tor one half day, and saw 
the strange make and compe that this 
house is of, you would wonder as much that 
ever you wondered at it ; for we are such a 
pied Parliament, that none can say of what 
colour we are ; for we consist of Old Cavaliers, 
Old Round-Heads, Indigent-Courtiers, and 
true Country Gentlemen: the two latter are 
most numerous, and would in probability bring 
things to some issue were they not clogged 
_ with the humourous uncertainties of the former. 
For the Old Cavalier, grown aged, and almost 
ast his vice, is damnable godly and makes 
is doting piety more a plague to the world, 
that his youthful debauchery was: for he is so 
much a by-got to the B——— that he forces 
his Loyalty to strike sail to his Religion, and 
could be content to pare the nails a little of 
the Civil Government, so you would but let 
him sharpen the Ecclesiastical Talons: which 
behaviour of his so exasperates the Rounde 
head, that he on the other hand cares not 
what increases the Iuterest of the Crown re- 
ceives, so he can but diminish that of the 
Miter: so that the Round-head had rather en- 
slave the Man, than the Conscience ; the Ca- 
valier rather the Conscience, than the Man; 
there being a sufhcient stock of animosity as 
proper matter to work upon.—Upon these 
therefore the Courtier mutually plays: for if 
any Anti-court motion be made, he gains the 
Round-bead either to oppose or absent, by 
telling them, If they will join hin now, he 
will join with thein for Liberty of Conscience. 
And when any affair is started on the behalf 
of the country, he assures the Cavaliers, ‘ If 
they will then stand by him, he will then join 
with them in promoting a Bill against the Fa- 
natiques. ‘Thus play they on both hands, 
that no motion of a publick nature is made, 
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but they win upon the one or other of them; 
and by this art gain @ majority against the 
country gentlemen, which therwise they 
would never have: wherefore it were happy 
that we had neither Round-Head nor Cavalier 
in the house; for they are each of them 9 
prejudicate against the other, that their si- 
ung here signifies nothing but their fosteriag 
their old vemon, and lying at catch to snap 
every advantage to bear down each other, 
though it be in the destruction of their coun 
try.—For if the Round-Heads bring in a good 
bill, the old Cavalier opposes it; for no other 
reason, but because ee brought it in. So 
that as the A esa English-Silk-W eavers are fan 
to hire a French-man to sell their Ribbons; 
so are the Round-Heads a Cavalier, to move 
for those bills they desire should pass; which 
so sowers the Round-Head, that he revenges 
that carriage upon any bill the Cavalier offers; 
and the rage and passion of the one and other, 
are so powerful, that it blinds them both, that 
neither perceives the advantage they give the 
Courtier, to abuse hoth them and their country 
too: so that if either of them do any good, & 
is only out of pure envy against the other. 
Thus you see how we are yoaked, and seeing 
this, you may cease your admiration that we 
otfer at all, and do just nothing.—Nor is this 
division alone of the house all we bave to la- 
ment (tor death, that common cure, docs now 
every day lessen this evil) but that which 8 
more our misery, is, that those gentlemen w!io 
are truly for the geod of their country, wl 
uot be persuaded to stand upon the sure basis 
of rational principles (like workmen too pre- 
suMptive their judgments, that will pot 
build Ly rule) but rather affect the most loose 
standing on the sandy foundation of beat and 
humour: by reason of which tbey often do 
as much harm as good, and yet perceive It Dol; 
this is the sare evil we are under. For I wou! 
not doubt the countries carrying it from the 
court in every vote, let the courtiers us¢ 
the art they could, would the country geo 
tlemen but give themselves the trouble to 1” 
form their uuderstandings a litte, aad no 
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suffer themselves to be hurried by heedless 
inadvertency into vulgar notions : which, it 
well examined, are directly contrary to their 
honest intentions ; for lack of which, they to- 
tally mistake their interest, fall foul on their 
friends, support their enemies, and carry on 
the designs of the court, whilst they aim at the 
service of their country. For if they would 
take the pains but to think what isthe greatest 
enemy in the world, that English law and liberty 
always had, still hath, and ever must have? it 
may be the result of such a thought would say, 
‘+ was Encroacbing Prerogative. Well, if then 
they would but beg from themselves but so 
much seriousness, as to think this second 
thought, to check this prero ative, which 1s so 
dangerous an enemy to our laws and liberties, 
peradventure that thought would answer, ‘ In 
suppressing all they could its creatures and 
dependants, and supporting such whose interest 
it isto keep prerogative within its just bounds. 
Now, could they be prevailed with but to think 
a third thought, it would land them at the 
full and satisfactory solution of the question. 
and will hold in, every thing. But I will put 
it in a case wherein we are most apt to err, 
and wherein we reckon it no less than piety to 
play the fool, to the end you may see how mi- 
sirably we are cheated and abused, by sucking 
:n the untried notions that education, the arts 
of others, or our own ignorance have imposed 
upon us.—The third thought therefore shall be 
this: Which are most the creatures and sup- 
porters of boundless Prerogative, Prelates or 
dissenting Protestants? the answer to which 
must, and can be no otherwise, the Prelates. 
Well then, if we would now reduce this to 
practice, and say, the greatest friends to pre- 
rogative are the Prelates, the greatest enemy 
to our laws and liberties is Prerogative; the 
only way therefore to restrain Prerogative, 1s 
to do, what? To fortifie and strengthen the 
yoke of the Prelates over the neck of the 
people? no: (surely this were an odd and 
a barbarous kind of reasoning) but to give li- 
berty to dissenting Protestants, as the best 
means to keep up the ballance against bound- 
less Prerogative. For these must and never 
can be otherwise (unless by accident, and by 
mistake) than friends to liberty: but the Pre- 
lates neither are nor can be otherwise than 
creatures to Prerogative; for all their promo- 
tions, dignities, and domination depends upon 
it.—The same might be said concerning the 
only: aneient and true strength of the nation, 
the Legal Mihtia, and a Standing Army, The 
Militia must, and can never be otherwise than 
for English liberty, because else it doth destroy 
itself ; but a standing, force can be for no- 
thing bat Prerogative, by whom it hath its idbe 
living and subsistance. I could instance also 
in many other particulars, but our inadvertency 
in this, is demonstration enough how much 


_ we are cheated by the common and hackney 


Paid imposed slg us; and this is almost 
the cause of alt the error we commit. For 
missing our true footiag, you sec we have run 


in the mistnken notion of being for the church 
so long, till we have almost destroyed the 
state ; and advanced Prerogative 80 much by 
suppressing Nonconformity, that 1t 1s well nigh 
beyond our reach or power to put a check to 
it; and had not time, and but an inditlerent 


observation, shewed us how much we were 
abused in this matter, and that a Lay-Con- 
formist and a Fanatique can live as quietly. 
and neighbourly together (would the Prelates 
but sutfer them) as any in the world, we had 
ruined ourselves past all recovery. For by our 
buying up the Bishops in their harsh and 1r- 


reconcileable spirit, instead of healing, we have 
so fed and nourished the discontents | through- 
out the kingdom, that I think nothing keeps 
the fire frou flaming out afresh mn another in- 
testine war, but the bare circumstance © op- 
portunity only ; and how long that will be 
able to restrain passions that are made wild by 
oppression, 1s worthy a very serious consider= 
ation; and therefore there 1s hardly any thing 
more a wonder to wise men, than to see the 
clergy run at this rate upon the dissenters. 
Wherefore since the nonconformists have given 
so large and ample @ testimony of their wil- 
lingness to live peaceably, if yet notwithstand- 
ing the clergy will not sutier them to be quict 
‘n their families and their houses, I doubt, they 
may at one time or other drive them into the 
field, and then it may exceed their divine art 
to conjure them down again for he secs but 
little, that sees net the English temper ts better 
to be led than driven. And therefore I think 
it would not be more & vanity, to compel the 
ladies to wear queen Elizabcth’s ruff, than to 
force the noncontormists to be drest in her re- 
ligion.—Nor yet are these all the arts we are 
under: for we have a gang that huff, and bear 
themselves high on the country side, but earn 
only fur the court; these lay out their craft in 
putting the house upon little trifling things, 
and spend and waste the mettle thereof upon 
such pitiful pickadilloes, as it is next to @ 


to mention, ‘These start a fierce dispute 
about some little matter, and keep @ bluster 
as if none were such faithful ‘patriots as they, 
when they do it on purpose only to while out 
the time, and thin the house, by tiring the 
honest country gentry in 80 tedious, fruitless, 
and trifling attendance. Do but move things 
wortby a parliament; 95 that ‘ we may have 
known rights of Anoual Parhaments 
ascertained:’ That ‘ none thet are or shall be 
bribed: by any Place or Office, shall ever sit 
‘in this house :’ That: ‘ Parliaments ought not 
| to be prorogued, adjourned, or dissolved, till 
ali Petitions are heard, and the Aggrievances 
of the le redressed, with many things 
more of as great importance » Q then, for- 
sooth, their pretended loyalty (which in plain 
English. is easily understood) will not abide 
such uamannerly and clownish debates as 
these, and twenty such little shreds of non- 
sense are impertinently urged instead of ar- 
gument:—Dut’ further, these Country-Court 


shame for an English parliament 80 much as. 
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engines after they have taken the measures of 
the house, at the opening of every session, by 
our thanks for the Gracious Speech, which 
being the true pulse of the house, if it happen 
to come so hard as speaks us but faint and 
cool to the one thing necessary (the matter of 
Money) then they know what wall follow, that 
the court will get so grist that sess:ons ; and 
though toe court indignation couid turn them 
home on the moriow, yet it must consult tts 
reputauon a hitle, restrain its resentments, 
abd suier thein to sit about a six wecks, or 
two months, and then they assure the court, 
since they can get no good by tiem, they shall 
take no harm, aud therefore to stop them 
from some worthy undertaking, they by their 
feyned zeal against Court-Corruptions, put 
them upon impeaching sume Treasurer, Coun- 
sellor, or Minister of State ; and having spent 
half our tine about this, the rest is speut for 
the clergy upon clhurch-work, which we have 
been so often put upon and tired with these 
many sessions: though partiality unbecumes a 
parliament, who ought to lay the whole body 
that we represent alike easic, Honcontormists, 
as wcll conformists; for we were chosen by 
both, and with that intention, that we should 
oppress neither, To lay one part therctore of 
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the body on a pillow, and the other on a nii, 
sorts our wisdoin little, but our justice wor. 
You now see all our shapes, save only the I: 
digcnts, concerning whom [ need say but iit, 
for their Votes ave publicly saleable tor a 
guinea and a dinner every day in -the weei, 
unless the house be upon Money, or a Niue 
ter of State: for that is their harvest; and 
then they make their earnings suit the work 
they are about, which inclines them most com 
stantly as sure clyents to the court. Fur what 
with gaining the one, and saving the othcr, they 
now and then adventure a vote on the Connry 
side; but the dread of Dissolution makes them 
strait tack about, The only thing we are obliged 
to them tor, is, that they do nothing graos 
but make every Tax as well chargeable to the 
court, as burthensome to the country, and sare 
no man’sneck, but they break his purse. And 
yet when all is said, did but the country gentry 
rightly undeistand the interest ot liberty, jet 
the Courtiers and Indigents do what thes 
could, they might yet at last deserve the name 
of a worthy Englsh parliament; which tat 
we may do, is not more passionately your de- 
sire, that it also is of, sir, your most bumbie 
servant, T. E. 
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The Debate or Arguments for Dissolving this present Parliament, 
and the calling frequent and new Parliaments. As they were 
delivered in the House of Lords, November 20, 1675. First 
printed in the Year 1675. [Written by the Earl of Shaftsbury.*] 
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THtaT it is according to the constitution of 
the government, the ancient Jaws and statutes 
of this realm, that there should be frequent 
and new Parliaments, and the practice of all 
ages, till this last, hath heen accordingly: Par- 
liaments, both long beture and after the con- 
quest, were held three times a year, viz. Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas, during the space 
of eight days for each time, and so continued 
with some variations, as to the times of calling, 
and length of holding; but always very short, 
uotil the reign of Edw. 3. in the 4th year of 
whose reign there was @ law made, ‘ That 
Parhaments should be holden every year once, 
oc more often :’ and how this law 1s to be un- 
derstood, whether of a new parliament every 
year, or calling the old, is most manifest, by 
the practice not ‘only of all the ayes before, 
but of some hundreds of years since that law; 
prorogations or long adjournments, being a 
thing never heard of until latter years... And 


* See State Tracts in the reign of Charles II. 
vol. 1. p. 65. See also Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, vol. ili. p. 254. London, 1806. 


it is most unrensonable, that any particular 
number of men should for many years 1ngross 
so great a trust of the people, as to be their 
representatives in the House of Commons; 
and that all other the gentry, and the meo- 
bers of Corporations, of the same degree and 
quality with them, shouid be so long excluded. 
Neither is it agreeable with the nature of re- 
presentatives to be contmued for so long & 
time; and those that chonse them, not to be 
allowed frequent opportunity of changing the 
hands, in which they are obliged to pit . 
great a trust; the mutual correspondence an 
interests of those who choose and are chosen, 
admitting of great variations in length of ume. 
How many in this present House of Commons 
are there, whose Snes and acquaintance 
has not given them the occasion of the =e 
respondence of one letter, (for suet mes 
years) with any person of those ‘aes “i 
whom they serve? How many may wat a 
future parliaments, if continued as ae 
this, that may be Protestants when ¢ a ss 
chosen, and yet may come in 0 rae ‘hcik 
justly to be suspected to have chang 
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Religion ? Nay, how many in this present Par- 
hiament are there, who were chosen by the 

eople when they were of the same adequate 
Interest with them, and in length of time, by 
the favour and gooduess of the Prince, and 
‘their own ereat mcrits, are become ofticers in 
the Court and about the Revenue? This is 
nut spoken to reflect on them, for many of 
them have tchaved themselves very worthy of 
those places; but vet themsclves cannot say, 
that they are equally us free to act for those 
that chose them, as they were before: nor are 
they of the same interest as when they were 
chosen; for now they gain aud have the advaa- 
tage by the people's payments: and ifthey should 
say, ‘ Lhey are the same men they were,’ we 
may call their tellow-mnembers that have sat 
with them to witness, whether the proverb be 
not true, that honores mutant mores, whether 
they have the same opinion, and the same 
freedom they bad beture. Nay, may it not he 
said without offence, that even in this House 
of Commons, there are not a few, who, when 
they were chosen, were looked upon as men 
of estates ; and are either since grown or dis- 
covered to be of that indigent condition, that 
they are much fitter to receive the public 
maintenance, than give the public money: 
and it tuay be charitably supposed, that those 
gentlemen are suv modest, as to be willing to 
lay down, if they could, the public trust. But 
it is mast certain, tht those places they serve 
for, would not be willing to continue them in 
it. There is no question, but it is the king’s 
undisputed prerogative to call and end parlia- 
ments when he please, and ne man, or aum- 
ber of men can limit him a time; but the 
greatest prince cannot avoid the being limited 
by the nature of things; representatives of the 
people are necessary to the making laws, and 


there is a time when it is morally demonstra-- 


bie, that men cease to be representatives, there 
being circumstances and propricties that dis- 
tinguish every thing as well as person in the 
world. So that to conclude this head, we owe 
the Prince the observance of his time and 
place, both tor calling and duration of parlia- 
ments; and the prince owes us, not only the 
frequencies of parliaments, but that our repre- 
sentations should be preserved to us in them. 
—Aud further, if you consider the constitution 
of our government, where the King as head 
(from whom all the vital and animal spirits are 
diffused through the body) has the care of all, 
whose interest is to seek the welfare of the 
whole, all being his; the Strength of the Na- 
tion being his Strength, the Riches his Riches, 
the Glory and Honour, his Glory and Honour, 
and so on the contrary: but lest passion, mis- 
take, flattery, or the ill designs of those about 
the Prince should make him grow cross to his 
real, and fullow a destructive imaginary in- 
terest; there is an estate of hereditary nobi- 
lity, who are by birthright the counsellors of 
the kingdom, and whose interest and business 
it is to keep the balance of the government 
steady, that the favorites and great officers ex- 
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ceed not their bounds, and oppress the people, 
that justice be duly administered, and that all 
parts of the government be preserved entire ;, 
yet even these may grow insolent (a disease 
greatness is linble to) or may by Offices, De- 
pendencies, Hopes of Preferment, aud other 
accidents, become, as to the major part of 
them, rather the ohsequious flatterers of the 
court, than true supporters of the public and: 
English interest, and therefore the excellency 
of our governinent affords us another estate of 
men, which are the representatives of the free- 
holders, cities, principal boroughs, and corpo-. 
rations of Enyviand, who by the old law were 
to be new chosen once a year, if not oftener, 
so that they perfectly gave the sense of those 
that chose them, and were the same thing as 
if those were present that chose, they so newly 
coming from them, and so quickly returning to 
give an account of their fidelity, under the 
penalty of shame, and no further trust.—Thus 
you have in our Funglish government, the [louse 
of Commons affording the Sense, the Mind, 
the Information, the Complaints, the Griev- 
unces, and the Desires of all those people for 
whom they serve, throughuut the whole na- 
tion. ‘Ihe people are thus secure, no laws can 
be made, nor money given, but what them- 
selves, though at home, fully consent and agree 
to. The second estate in this government, is 
the Lords, who are the Council, the Wisdom, 
and Judginent of the Nation, to which their 
birth, education, and constant employinent, 
being the same in every parliament, prepares 
and fitsthem., The last and supreme of all, 
is the King, one who gives life and vigour to 
the procecdings of the other two; the will and 
desires of the people, though approved by the 
wisdom and judgment of the Lords, are abor- 
uve, unless be bids them be an act.—Humane 

reason can hardly contrive a more excellent 
government: but if you will alter this govern- 
ment, in any of the three parts of it, the dis- 
orders and wceonveniencies incident to the na- 
ture of such alteration, must necessarily fol- 
low: as tor instance, the long continuance of 
any such as are entrusted tor others, especially 
of such as have so great a power over the 
purse of the nation, must neccssarily produce 
cabals and parties, and the carrying on of pri- 
vate interests and court factions, rather than the 
public good, or the true interest either of the 
hing orkingdom. How vastly is the privilege of 
a parliament-man encreased since the middle 
of the reign of Hen. 8. Before, it was several 
times agreed by all the Judges, and observed 
as the law, That a member and his servants 
were exempted only from Arrests and Qut- 
lawries, but might be impleaded, sucd, and at- 
tached by his lands and goods; yet now they 
must not be sued in any case, nor dispossessed 
of any thing during the time of privilege ; nay, 
these two last sessions the privilege must 
extend to exempt them even from the judi- 
cature of parliament itself: as also before the 
same king’s reign, the Hlouse of Commons 
never thought of Judicature, as being in the 
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nature of their constitution uncapable of it; 
but since they are not only become judges of 
their own privileges, condemning and impri- 
soning their fellow-subjects at pleasure, aud 
without an oath, and also judges of all elec- 
tions, by which very often they, and not the 
places, chuse their tellow-members: but now 
it is come to that, that the Elouse of Commons 
pass sentence on the Lords proceedings, make 
new crimes, and add pre-instruments to them 
by their own authority: if you will ask the 
reason of this change, it is plain thet parlia- 
ments began in Hen. 8.’s time to be longer 
than they ought; that prince knowing that 
long parliaments were fitted to make great 
changes: they have been too frequent since, 
but never of that length as this; besides all 
this, the long continuance of representatives, 
renders thein liable to be corrupted, and won 
off from the public interest ; it gives them time 
to settle their cabals and interest at court, and 
takes away the great security the nation has ; 
that if it be possible to happen that the Spiri- 
tual Lorcls, becanse of their great dependance 
on the crown, the Popish Lords being under 
the pressure of so severe Jaws, together with 
the Court-Lords and great Othcers, should in 
any future age make up @ greater number of 
the House of Lords, and should pass things 
very prejudicial to the public, yet all should 


. prove ineffectual, and the nation remam sate 


an an House of Commons lately chosen that 
have not had time to learn new sentiments, or 

to put off their old principles ata good market. 
~ How great has heen the modesty of this pre- 
sent House ot Commons, that having had the 
purse of the nation thus long in their hands, as 
being those that first begun the grants of sub- 
sidies and aids to the king, and so by conse- 
quence have all the addresses made to them, 
whenever the wants of the crown (which in 
this active age are very often) require it, that 
they have not made yse of it, to the preju- 
dice of the public, or to their own advantage ! 
It was a very high temptation, and might easily 
have rendered them in their own opinion more 
than Lords; and they are rather to be com- 
mended, that they insisted on no higher 
terms with the Lords house, than wondered at 
for what they did, considcnng the matter, 
ground, and the circumstances wherein they 
stood; and yet they were certainly mistaken, 
and not a little forgot themselves, when they 
would not allow the Lords house a power 
of lessening the sums in any bill of Subsidy or 
Aid that they had once set; which was not 
only directly contrary to the interest of the 
people that chose them, but against the ancient 
and express rule and custom of parliament ; 
' whereby it 1s clear, if the Commons grant 
five Subsidies, and the Lords agree but to four, 
that bill of Subsidy need not be sent down to 
the Commons for their consent to such an al- 
tcration, And they certainly were grown very 
high in their own opinion, and had avery low 
esteem for the Lords, when they neglected the 
safety of their best friends in that house,.and 
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did almost with scorn refuse the passing of the 
bill for the more fair and equal tryal ot Peers, 
which in several sessions was sent down to 
them. How great were the apprehensiuns of 
all sober and wise men, at every meeting of 
this present parliament during these late years! 
and how much js to be ascribed to the goodness 
of our Prince, and to the virtue of the members 
of this present House of Commons, that Ho- 
nours, Oihces, Pensions, Money, Employments, 
and Gilts had not. been bestowed and ac- 
cepted, and the government as in France, Den- 
mark, and other countries, made absolute, aud 
at the will of the Prince? How easy this may 
be done in future ages, under such princes and 
such an House of Commons as may happen, it 
long and continued parliaments be allowed tor 
law, may be made some measure ot by this, 
where though the Prince had no design, and 
the members of the House of Commons have 
shewed so great candour and selt-denial, yet 
the best observers are apt to think that we 
owe it to the strong and opposite factions at 
court, that many things of great alterations 
have not passed.—And moreover, it cannot be 
paseed over with silence, nor considered with- 
out great thoughts of heart, to what a price a 
member of the House of Commons place is 
come; in former times, when parliaments were 
short and frequent, the members constautly re- 
ceived their wages both of their counties and bo- 
roughs; memy of the poorer boroughs petitioned 
to be excused from sending members, as nut 
being able to bear their charge ; and were so: 
laws were made in favour of the gentry, that 
corporations should compel none but their 
freemen of their own town to serve for them; 
nay, you shail find in all the ancient returns ot 
writs fur kuights of the shires, their sureties 
for their appearance returned with them: 
but now the cause is altered, 1500/. and 20004. 
aud lately 7000/. is a price men pay to be 
intrusted: it is to he hoped the charity 
of those worthy persons, and thew zeai fur 
the public interest, bas induced them to be at 
this expence; but it were better to be other- 
wise; and there is a-scurvy English proverb, 
‘That men that buy dear, cannot live by seil- 
And: besides all these, the very 
privilese of the members, and of those they 
protect in a: parliament of so lung duration, 1» 
a pressure that the nation cannot well support 
itself under: so many thousand suits of law 
stopt, so vast a sum of: money withheld from 
the right owners, so great a quantity of | 
unjustly possessed, andin many cases the length 
of time securing the possession, and creating a 
title: and it is an observation not unworthy the 
making, that all this exteat of privilege be- 
yond its due bounds has: first risen from the 
members of the House of Commons; that 
house to this day pretends to forty days privi- 
lege before and’ after parliament, the House 
of Lords but twenty, and yet the pane 
of parliament is the same to botb: asd 
the House of Commons obtain their forty days 
to become law and custom, the Lords will cere 
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tainly enjoy the same privilege ; but the cure of 
this evil is very easy in frequent and short par- 
liaments: the members will aftect no larger 
privileges than are necessary and useful to 
them; tor such as oppress and injure others, 
cannot expect a second choice, and the pre- 
sent time is but sbort.—To all this there are 
two Objections that make a great sound, but 
have rcally nothing of weight in them: the first 
Objection is, That the Crown is in danger if 
you call a new parhament. If those men be 
In earnest that urge this, it were to be wished 
they would consider well what are the men are 
likely to be chosen, and they are not difficult 
to be guest at through the whole kingdom; 
men of Quality, of Estates, and of the best 
Understanding ; such will never attcct change, 
or distarb the king’s government: a new Par- 
liament will be the Nation, and that will never 
stick at small matters to render themselves ac- 
ceptable to their Prince.’ Would the King 
have acquaintance with bis people? This is his 
way. Would he have yet more the love of his 
people? Thus he is sure to have it. Would 
the King have a considerable sum of money to 
pay his debts, and put him at case? Thus he 
cannot fail of it; nay, he shall have it asa 
pledge of cndearment between him and his 
people, they give it themselves, and they know 
the King receivesit as from them, The Eng- 
lish nation are a generous people, and have at 
all times exprest themselves ready to supply 
even the humours and excesses of their princes, 
and some of the best beloved princes we have 
had were such as by war, or otherwise, put us 
to the most expence: witness Edward the First, 
Edward the Third, and Henry the Fifth ; but 
then always they were satistied that the honour 
of the nation was preserved; and whatever 
private or personal excesses the prince had, 
yet the nation was sccure, there was no design 
upon them, neither should their woney or their 
strength be used against them : ‘ All this is the 
happiness of our present state under our most 
gracious king.’ But how shall the penple know 
and be secure it is so, but by those they annu- 
ally send up to parliament from amongst them- 
selves? Whereas if the King should bave a great 
sum of moncy given by this parliament, it would 
be looked upon as theirs, not as the people’s 
gift; and the best of men with their circum- 
stances cannot avoid the suspicion, when they 
give much to have reccived some ;,and men 
will not so cheerfully undergo the burthen of 
@ tax, and their own wants 10 the time of this 
general poverty, when they apprebend others 
have the thanks, and perhaps the reward of 
their sufferings.—The second objection is with 
reat apprehensions and passion urged by the 

ishops, ‘ That the Church and this Parliament 
fall together.” Which objection, how vain it is, 
you will easily confess, if (as was said before) 
the persuns that are like to he chosen, be con- 
sidered; the dissenting Protestants may very 
probably find more favour and ease, but the 
Church can never suffer, either in her lands or 
dignities she now enjoys, by au House of Com- 
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mons consisting of men of the best quality and. 
estates in England, as the next certainly will 
be: but, on the other side, what do the Bishops 
mean by this assertion ? most certainly it is not 
their intent to make the interest of the Church 
and the Nation direct opposite and inconsiste 
ent one with the other; and yet in saying this, 
they confess, that this [louse of Commons are 
not the true representatives of those they serve 
for ; that the people and they are of different 
minds ; that if they were to choose again, they 
would choose other men of other sentiments : 
and it must be confessed, that whatever is not 
natural, is by force, and must be maintained 
by force. A standing Parhament and a stand- 
ing Army, are like those twins that have their 
lower parts united, and are divided only above 
the navel; they were born together, and can- 
not long out-live each other. Certainly that 
man is no friend to the Church that wishes it a 
third incorporated with those two. To con- 
clude this Bebate, the continuance of this pre- 
sent parliament any longer is unpracticable ; 
the breach this House of Commons has made 
upon the Lords is as unlikely to be repaired 
with these present men, as it Is to be renewed 
by another House of Commons of a new elec- 
tion ; if you consider the power, the courtship, 
and the addresses that these men have fur so 
many years enjoyed and received, they ma 
almost be forgiven, if they think themselves 
greater men than the Lords in the higher house ; 
besides, it is very well known, that many of 
the ablest and most worthy patriots amongst 
them have carried this ditference to the greatest 
height, with this only design, that by this means 
they might deliver the nation from the danger 
aad pressure of a long-continued parliament: 
whereas a new-chosen House of Commons, es- 
pecially if it were fixed, and known that it 
could not remain long, could not be apprea 
hended to have any affectation to exceed their 
Just bounds, nor to renew a contest, where the 
interest of the people is manifestly on the Lords 
side ; for besides the undoubted right and con- 
stant practice that the Lords enjoy in the case 
of Appeals from Courts of Equity, all other ex- 
pedients, when well considered, give the Crown, 
the Favourites and Ministers, the power over 
every man’s estate in England.—Thus you see 
itis the interest of all sorts of men to have a 
new parliament : this will give the King constant 
and never-failing supplies, with the bearts and 
good-will of his people: this will not only pre= 
serve the Church in the honours, dignitics, and 
revenues she now enjoys, and mace her the 
protectrix and asylum of all the Protestants 
through Europe, but will also encrease the. 
maintenance of the ministry in corporations 
and great towns, which is now much wanting, 
and of great concern to the Church. This 
| will procure the dissenting Protestants ease, li- 
| berty and protection : the Papists may justly ex- 
pect by this to be delivered from that grievous. 
pressure of penal laws they lie under, if they 
can be contented with being deprived of ac- 
cess to Court, bearing offices or arms : the great - 
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officers and ministers may under this enjoy 
their places undisturbed and in quiet, and be 
secure with a moderate conduct, and reason- 
able condescensions to attain that in a new 
parliament which Ey have by experience found 
is impossible in the old. In aword, there is not 
to be imagined an interest against this, unless 


there be an inveterate party still remaiuing in 
our world, who to compass their revencze, and 
repair their broken fortunes, would hope to sec 
the Act of Oblivion set aside, and this happy 
monarchy turned into an absolute, arbitrary, 
military government ; but charity bids us hope 
there are no such men. 
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Mr. CoLteman’s two Lerrers to Father le Chaise, the French 
King’s Confessor, with Father le Chaise’s Answer to Mr. 
Coleman: which the House of Commons desired might be 
printed: together with the Duke of York’s Lerten to the 
said Father le Chaise; which sheweth, what Mr. Coleman 
wrote to him was by his special Command and Appointment. 
First printed in the Year 1678. [See Proceedings of the 
House of Commons, October 31, 1678.*] 


pa 


The Frast Letrer of Mr. Coleman to the 
French King’s Confessor, Father Le 
Chaise. Dated 29th Sept. 1675. 


SINCE Father St. Germaine has been so 
kind as to recommend me to your reverence so 
advantageously, as to encourage you to accept 
of my correspondence, I will own to hiw, that 
he has done me a favour, without consulting 
me, greater than I could have been capable of, 
if he had advised with me; because f should 
not then have had the confidence tu have per- 
mitted him to ask it in my behalf: and I am 
so sensible of the honour you are pleased to 
do me, that though I cannot deserve it, yet at 
least to shew the sense I have of it, L will deal 
as frecly and openly with you at this first time, 
us if IT had the honour of your acquaintance 
all my lite ; and shall make no apology for so 
doing, but only tell you, that I know your cha- 
racter seg well, though I am not so happy 
asto know your person; and that I have an 
opportunity of putting this Iectter into the 
hands of Father St. Germaine’s nephew {for 
whose integrity and prudence he has under- 
taken) without any sort of hazard.—In order, 
then, sir, to the plainness which I profess, 1 
will tell you, what has formerly passed between 
your reverend predecessor Father Ferryer and 
myself. About three years ago, when the 
king my master sent a troop of his horse-guards 
into his most Christian Majesty’s service, he 


* The above letters are copied from the 
Journals of the House of Commons. Thev 
were decyphered fur the use of the House, by 
the hon. Architell Grey, 30 years member for 
the town of Derby, and editor of the Debates 
from the year 1667 to 1694, a performance 
to which the compilers of the present work ac- 
kuowledge themselves highly indebted. 


sent with it an officer, called sir Wm, Throck- 
morton, with whom I had a particular intimacs, 
and who had then very newly embraced the 
Catholic religion: to him did I constantly 
write, and by him address myself to Father 
Ferryer.—The first thing of great importance 
which I presumed to offer to him (not to trouble 
you with lesser matters, or what passed here 
before and imuiediately after the fatal revo- 
cation of the king’s declaration for liberty of 
conscience, to whicli we owe all our late mise 
mes and hazards) was in July, August, and 
Sept. 1673 ; when I constantly inculcated the 
great danger Catholic religion and his most 
Christian Majesty’s interest would be in at 
our next sessions of parliament; which was 
then to be in Octuber following: at which I 
plainly foresaw, that the king my master would 
be forced to something, in prejudice of his 
alliance with France ; whichI saw so evidently 
(and particularly that we should make peace 
with Holland), that I urged all the arguments 
I could (which to me were demonstrations) to 
convince your court of that mischief; and 
pressed what I could to persuade his Chris- 
tian Majesty to use his utmost force to 
prevent that sessions of our parliament; 
and proposed expedients how to do it: but 
I was answered so often, and so positivels, 
That his Christian Majesty was so well assured 
by. his ambassador here, our ambassador there, 
the lord Arlington, and even the king himsell, 
that he had no such apprehension at all, but 
was fully satisfied of the contrary, and looked 
upon what I offered as a very zealous ae 
that I was forced to give over arguing, sar 
not believing asI did; but confidently appeale 

to time and success, to prove who took their 
measures rightest, When it happened, Pe 
what I foresaw, caine to pass, the good Fathe 
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was a little surprized, to see all the great men 
mistaken, and a little one in the mght; and 
was pleased, by sir Wm. Throckmorton, to 
desire the continuance of my correspondence : 
which I was mighty willing to comply with ; 
knowing the interest of our king, and, ina 
more particular manner, of my more imme- 
diate master the duke, and bis most Christian 
Majesty, to be so inseparably united, that it 
.was iupossible to divide them, without de- 
stroying them all.—Upon this, I shew, that our 
parliament, in the circumstances it was in, 
managed by the timorous councils of our mi- 
ursters who then governed, could never be 
useful, cither to England, France, or Catholic 
religion; but that we should as certainly be 
forced from our neutrality at their next meet- 
. Ing, as we had been from our active alliance 
with France the last: that a peace, in the 
Circumstances we were in, was, much more 
to be desired than the continuance of the 
war: and, that the dissolution of our parlia- 
ment would certainly procure a peace: for that 
the confederates did more depend upon the 
power they had in our parliament, than upon 
any thing else in the world ; and were more 
encouraged from thence to continue the war : 
so that, if that were dissolved, their measures 
would be all broken ; and they, consequently, 
im @ manner, necessitated to a peace.—The 
good Father, minding this discourse somewhat 
more than the court of France thought fit to do 
my former, urged it so home to the king, that 
his majesty was pleased to give him order to 
signity to his royal highness my master, that 
his majesty was fully satisfied of hisr. h.’s 
good intentions towards him; and that he 
esteemed both their interests but as one and 
the same: that my lord Arlington, and the 
parliament, were both to be looked upon as 
very unuseful to their interests: and that if 
his r. h. would endeavour to dissolve this par- 
liament, his majesty would assist him with his 
power and his purse, to have such a new one, 
ms should be for their purpuse.—This, and a 
great many more expressions of kindness and 
confidence, Father Ferryer -was pleased tu 
communicate to sir Wm, Throckmorton; and 
commanded him to send them to his r.h.; 
and withal to beg his r. h. to propose to his 
most Christian majesty, what he thought ne- 
cessary fur his own concern, and the advan- 
tage of religion: and his majesty would cer- 
tainly do all be could to advance both, or 
either of them. This sir Wm. Throckmorton 
sent to me by an express, who left Paris on 
the 2nd of Juve 1674, sulo novo. Ino sooner 
had it, but 1 communicated it to his r. bh. : to 
which his r, h. commanded me to answer (as | 
did on the 29th of the same month) that his 
r. h. was very sensible of his most Christian 
Maajesty’s friendship; and that he would labour 
to cultivate it with all the good offices he was 
capable of doing for bis majesty : that he was 
fully convinced, that their interests were both 
one: that my lord Arlington, and the parlia- 
ment, were not only unuseful, but very dan- 
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gerous, both to England and France; that 
therefore it was necessary, that they should do 
all they could to dissolve it: and that his 
r.h.’s opinion was, that if his most Christian 
Majesty would write his thoughts freely to the 
king of England upon this subject, and make 
the same otler to his majesty of his purse, to 
dissolve this, which he had made to his r. h. 
to call another, he did believe it very possible 
for him to succeed, with the assistance we 
should be able to give him here; and that, 
if this parliament were dissolved, there would 
be no great dithculty of getting anew one, which 
would be more useful; the constituuon of our | 

arliaments being such, thata new one can never 
hae the crown, nor an old one do it good.— 
lis r. h. being pleased to own these propo- 
siuions, which were but only general, I thought 
it reasonable to be more particular, and come 
closer to the point; that if we happened to 
agrce, we might go the faster about the work ; 
and come to soune issue betore the time were 
too much spent. I laid this for my maxim ; 
the dissolution of our parliament will certainly 
procure a peace: which proposition was 
granted by every body I conversed withal, 
even by M. Rovigny himself; with whom I 
took liberty of discoursing so far, but durst 
not say any thing of the intelligence [had with 
Father Ferryer. Next, that a sum of money 
certain would certainly procure a dissolution : 
this some doubted ; but I am sure, I never 
did; for I knew perfectly well, that the king 
had frequent disputes with himself at that 
time, Whether he should dissolve or continue 
them: and he several tines declared, that the 
aryuments were so strong on both sides, that 
he could not tell to which to incline ; but was 
carried, at Jast, to the continuance, by this one 
arvument; “ If] try them once more, they may 
possibly give me money: if they do, I have 
gained my point: if they do not, I can dissolve 
them then, and be where I am now: so that I 
have a possibility, at least, of getting money 
for their continuance, against nothing of the 
other side.” But if we could have turned this 
argument, and said, “ Sir, their dissolution 
will certainly procure you money; when you 
have only a bare possibility of getting any by 
their continuance ;” and have shewn how far 
that bare possibility was from being a foun- 
dation to build any reasonable hope upon 
(which I am sure his majesty was sensible 
enough of), and how much 300,000/. sterling 
certain (which was the sum we proposed) was 
better than a bare possibility (without any 
rexson to hope that that would ever be com- 
passed) of having half so much more (which 
was the most he designed to ask, upon some 
vile, dishonourable terms); and a thousand 
other hazards, which we had great reason to be 
afraid of ; If, I say, we had had power to have 
argued thus, I am most confidently assured, 
we could have compassed it ; for logic in our 
court, built upon money, has more powerful 
charms than any other sort of reasoning. But, 
to secure bis most Christian Majesty from any 
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hazard, as to this point, I proposed that his 
majesty should offer that sum upon that 
condition; and, if the condition were not 
pertorined, the money should never be due 
it were, and that a pcace would certainly 
fullow thereupon (which nobody doubted), his 
majesty would gain his ends, and save all the 
vast expences of the next campaign; by which 
he couid nut hope to better bis condition, or 
to put himself into more advantageous cir- 
cumstances of treating, than he was then in ; 
but might very possibly be much worse, con- 
sidering the mighty oppositions he was Jike to 
incet with, and the uncertain chances of war. 
But, admitting that his majesty could main- 
tain himselt, by his great strenvth and conduct, 
in as good a condition to treat the next year, 
as he was then in (which was as much as 
could then reasonably be hoped for); he 
should have saved by this proposal as much as 
all the men he must needs lose, and all the 
charges he sbuuld be at, ina year, could be 
valucd to amount to more than $00,000/, 
Sterling ; and so much more, in case his con- 
dition should decay, as it should Le worse than 
it was when this was made ; and the condition 
of his r. h. and of Catholic religion here, which 
depends very much upon the success of his 
most Christian Majesty, delivered from a great 
smany fripbts, and real hazards.—Father Fer- 
ryer seemed to be very sensible of the benefit 
which all parties would yain by this proposal ; 
but vet it was unfortunately delayed, by the 
unhappy and tedious sickness, which kept him 
so long from the king, in French Comte, and 
made him so unable to wait upon his majesty, 
alter he did return to Paris: butso soon as he 
could compass it, he was pleased to acquaint 
bis majesty with it; and did write to the 
duke himself; and did me the honour to 
write also tome on the 15th of September 74; 
and scut his letters by sir Wm. Throckmorton, 
who came express upon that errand. In these 
Jetters he gave bis r. b. fresh assurances of his 
most Chrisian majesty’s fricndship, and of 
his zeal and readiness to comply with every 
thing his. h. had, or should think fit to pro- 
pose in favour of religion, or the business of 
the money: and that he had commanded M. 
Rouvigny, as to the latter, to treat and deal 
with bis rb. and to receive and observe his 
orders and directions; but desired, that he 
mizht not be at all concerned as to the former: 
but that his r. bh, would cause what proposi- 
uons be should think fic to be made about re- 
ligion, to be offered either to Father Ferryer, 
or to Mons. Pompone.—These letters came to 
us about the middle of our Sept. ; and his r. h, 
expected daily, when Mons, Rouvigny should 
speak to him about the subject of that letter : 
but he took no notice at all of any thing till 
the 29th of Sept. the evening betore the king. 
and duke went to Newmarket for a fortnight ; 
and then only said, That he had command 
from his master to give his r. h, the most firm 
assurances imaginable of his friendship, or 
something to that purpose ; making his r, b. 


a general compliment: but made no mente 
of any particular orders relating to the subject 
of Father Ferryer’s letter, The duke wonder 
ing at this pruceeding, and being obliged w 
stay good part of October at Newmarket, ad 
soon after lis coming back, hearing of te 
death of Father Ferryer, be gave over all tur 
ther prosecuting of the former project,—But | 
believed I saw M. Rouviguy’s policy all alung; 
who was willing to save his majesty’s money, 
upon an assurance, that we would do ail we 
could to stave off the parhament for our own 
sakes ; that we would struggle as hard witht 
money, as with it: and we having by this tive, 
upon our own interests, prevailed to get the 
parliament prorogucd tll the 13th of Apri 
he thonght that prorogation, being to a day 
so high in, the spring, would put the contede- 
rates so much beyond their measures, as that 
it might prucure a peace ; and be as useful to 
France as a dissolution. Upon these reasons, 
which I supposed he went upon, I had severe! 
discourses with hjm; aud did open -myseli so 
far to him, as te say, that I could wish lus 
master would give us leave to offer three liur- 
dred thousand pounds ta ous master, for the 
dissuluuun of the parliament; and shew Lua, 
that a peace would most certainly folluw a 
dissolution (which be agreed with me in); aid 
that we desired not the money from bis mar 
ter, to excite our wills, or to make us more in- 
dustrious to use our utmost powers to procure 
a dissolution ; but to strengthen our power and 
credit with the king, and to render us wore 
capable to succeed with bis majesty; as most 
certainly we should have done, had we beco 
fortified with such an argument, To this pur- 
pose I pressed Mons. Pompune frequently by 
sir Waa. Throckmorton, who returned frou 
bence again into France on the 10th of Nov. 
the day our parliament should have sat, but 
was prorogued.—Mons. Pompone, as I was 
informed by sir William, did seem to approve 
the thing; but yet had two objections against 
it: first that the sum we propused was great, 
and could very ill be spared by his master, 
the circumstances he was in. To which we 
answered, That if, by bis expending this sum, 
he could procure a dissolution of our pariia- 
ment, and thereby a peace, which every bouy 
agreed would necessarily follow, his most 
Christian majesty would save five or ten ties 
a greater sum, and so be a good busband by 
his expence: and if we did not procure a dis 
solution, he should not be at that expence at 
all; for that we desired him only to promise 
upon that condition, which we were ee 
to be obliged to perfurm first. The secor 
objection was, That the duke did not move 16 
nor appear in it himself. ‘To that we answer- 
ed, That he did not, indeed, to M. Pompone, 
because he bad found so ill an effect of the 
pegociation with Father Ferryer, when it came 
into M. Rouvigny’s bands; but he bad Ae 
cerned himself in it to Father Ferryer. di . 
I continued to prosecute and. press. the seed 
lution @f the pa ligment; detesting all p 
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with the king, and who all retended to be 
entirely united to the duke, declaimed loudly, 
and with great violence, against the said lord 
and his actions in {Tolland ; and did hope, in 
his absence, to have totally supplanted lim, 
and rooted him out of the king’s favour; and 
alter that, they thought they might easily enourh 
have dealt with the parliament : but none of 
them had courage enough to speak against the 
parliament, ull they could get rid of him, fur 
fear they should not succeed, but that the par- 
liament would sit in spight of them, und come 
to hear, that they had used their endeavours 
against it: which would have been so unpardon- 
able a crime with our omnipotent parliament, 
that no power would have becn able to have 
saved them from punishfvent. But they, finding, 
at his return they could not revail against him 
by such means and arts as they had then tried, 
resolved upon new counscls, which were, tt 
out-run him in Ins course, which accordingly 
they undertook, and became as fierce apas~ 
tles, and as zealous for Protestant religion,and 
against Popery, as ever my lord Arlington was 
before them; and, in pursuance thereof, per- 
suaded the king to issue out those severe or- 
dersand proclamations againstCatholicks,which 
caine out in February last; by which they did ° 
as much as in them lay, to extirpate all Catho- 
licks and Catholick religion out of the king- 
dom: which counsels were, in my opinion, 80 
detestable (being levelled, as they must needs 
be, so dircctly against the duke, by people 
which hehad advanced, and who trad professe 
so much duty and service to. him), that we 
were put upon new thoughts how to save his 
royal highness now from the deceits and snarcs 
of lien, upon whom we formerly depended : 
we saw well cnough, that their design was, to 
make themselves as grateful as they could to 
the parliament, if it must sit: they thinking 
nothing to be so acceptable to them, as the 
persecuting of popery : but yet they were sa 
obnoxious to the displeasure of the parliament 
in general, that they would have been very 
glad of any expedient to have kept it off? 
though they durst not engage against it openly 
themselves, but thought this device of then’s 
might serve for that purpose ; hoping that the 
duke would be so alarmed at their proceeding, 
and by his being lett by every body, that he 
would be much more atraid of the parhament 
than ever, and would use his utmost power 
to prevent its sitting, which they doubted not 
but he would endeavour : and they were ready 
enough to work underband with bim, for their 
own sakes, not his, 10 order thereunto; but 
durst not appear openly : and, to encourage 
the duke the more to endeavour to dissolve the 
parliament, their creatures used to say up and 
down, that this rigorous proceeding against 
Catholicks was in favour of the duke; and to 
muke the dissolution of the parliament more 
easy qwhich they knew he coveted) by obviat- 
ing one great objection, which was commonly 
made against it; which was, that if the par- 
liament should te dissolved, tt would be said, 
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gations as only so much loss of time, and a 
means of strengthening all those, who depended 
upon it, in opposition to the crown, the interest 
of France, and Catholic religion, 1D the opinion 
they had taken, that our king durst not part 
with this parhament, apprehending another 
would be much worse: Secondly, That he could 
not live long without @ parliament, therefore 
they must suddenly meet; and the longer he kept 
thei off, the greater his necessities would grow ; 
and conseqnently, their power, to compel bin 
to do what they listed, would increase accord- 
ingly: and therefore, if they could but maintain 
themselves awhile, their day would certainly 
come in a short time, in which they should be 
ahle to work their wills Such discourses as 
these kept the confederates and our malcon- 
tents in heart, and made them weather out 
the war in spight of all our prorogations: and 
therefure, 1 pressed (as I have said) a dissulu- 
tion, until February last; when our circum- 
stances were so totally changed, that we were 
forced to change our counsels too, und be as 
much fur the parliament's sitting, as we were 
before against it. Our change was thus : be- 
fore that time, the lord Arlington was the 
only minister, in credit, who thought himself 
out of all danger of the parliament ; he hav- 
ing beén accused before them, and justified ; 
and therefore was zealously for their sitting : 
and, to increase his reputation with them, and 
to become a perfect favourite, he set him- 
self, all he could, to persecute Catholick reli- 
ion, and to oppose the French. To shew his 
zeal against the first, he revived some old dor- 
mant orders for prohibiting Roman Catholicks 
to appear before the king ; and put them into 
execution at his first coming into his office of 
lord chamberlain: and, to make sure work 
against the second, as he thought, prevailed 
with the king to give him and the earl of Os- 
sery, who married two sisters of Men Heer O 
Dyke, leave to go to Holland, with the said 
Heéeren, to make a visit, as they pretended, to 
their relations; but indeed, and in truth, to 
propose the lady Mary, eldest daughter to his 
r. h, as amatch for the prince of Orange, not 
only without the consent, but against the good 
liking, of his r. h. insomuch that the lord Ar- 
lington’s creatures were forced to excuse him 
with a distinction, that the said lady was not 
to be looked upon as the duke’s daughter, but 
as the king’s, anda child of the state ; and so 
the duke’s consent not to be much considered 
in the disposal of her, but the interest only of 
state. By, this, he intended to render him- 
sélf the darling of the parliament and Protes- 
tants, who would look upon themselves as se- 
cured in their religion by such an alliance ; and 
désigned further, by that means, to draw us 
into close conjunction with Holland, and the 
€nemies of France.—The lord Arhngton set 
rth upon this errand on the a0th of Nov. 
1674; and returned not till the 6th of Jan. fol- 
lowing: during his absence, the lord treasurer, 
ae keeper, and duke of Lauderdale, who were 
tlic ofily uinisters in any considerable credit 
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that it was done in favour of popery: which 
clamour they had preveuted, by the severit 

which they had shewn against it befofehand, 
—As soon as we saw those tricks put upon 
us, we plainly saw what men we had to deal 
with, and who we had to trust to, if we were 
wholly at their mercy; but yet durst not seem 
so dissatisticd, as we really were; but rather 
maguitied the contrivance, asa device of great 
cunning and skill: all this we did, purely to 
hold them on in a belief, that we would en- 
deavour to dissolve the parliament, that they 
might rely upon hisr. bh. for that which we 
knew thcy longed for; and were afraid they 
might do some other way, if they discovered, 
that we were resolved we would not. At 
length, when we saw the session securcd, we 
declared, we were for the parliament’s mect- 
ing ; as, indeed, we were, from the moinent 
we saw ourselves used by all the king’s minis- 
ters at such a rate, that we had reason to be- 
lieve thcy would sacrifice France, religion, and 
his royal highness too, to their own interests, if 
occasion served ; and that they were led to be- 
lieve, that that was the only way to save them- 
selves at that time: for we saw no expedient 
fitto stop them in their carcer of persecu- 
tion, and those other destructive counsels, but 
the parliament; which had set itself a long 
time to dislike every thing the ministers had 
done, and had appeared violently against Po- 
pery, whilst the court seemed to favour it: and 
therefore, we were confident, that the minis- 
ters having turned their faces, the parliament 
»would du so tuo, and still be against them; and 
be as little for persecution then, as they had 
been for Pupery before. This I undertook to 
manage, for the duke, and the king of France's 
Interest: and assured Mons. Rouvigucy (which 
.[am sure he will testify, if occasion serves) 
that that sessions should do neither of them 
any hurt; for that I was sure, I had power 
enough to prevent mischief, though I durst not 
auswer for any good they should do, because 
IT had brt very few assistants to carry on the 
work, and wanted those helps, which others 
had, of making friends. The Dutch and Spa- 
niards spared nu pains, nor expence of money, 
to animate as many as they could against 
France: our lord treasurer, lord keeper, all 
the bishops, and such as call themselves old 
cavalicrs, who were all then as one man, were 
not Jess industrious against Popery; and bad 
the purse at their girdle too (whichis an exccl- 
lent instrument to gain friends with); and all 
united against the duke, as patron both of 
France and Catholick religion. To deal with 
all this force, we had no money, but what 
came from a few private hands, and those so 
mean ones too, that I dare venture to say, that 
I spent more, my particular self, out of my 
own fortune, and upon my single credit, than 
allthe whole body of Catholicks in England 
Lesides ; which was so inconsidcrable, in com- 
parison of what our adversaries could com- 
wand, and, we verily believe, did bestow, in 
making their party, that it is not worth men- 


tioning; yet, notwithstanding all this, we saw, 
that by the help of the noncontormists, ‘a 
Presbyterians, Hide pendence and other sects, 
who were as much afraid of persecution & 
ourselves) and of the enemies the miniter, 
and particularly of the treasurer (who by tat 
time had supplanted the earl of Arhugton, asd 
was crown sole manager of all affairs himself, 
we should be able to prevent what they desizned 
against us, and so render the sessions mete 
tual to their ends, though we micht not be 
able to compass our own; which were to make 
some brisk step in tavour of bas r. he: to shew 
the king, that his majesty’s affairs in parla 
ment were not obstructed, by reason of any 
aversion they had to bis r. b.’s person, or ap 
prehension they had of him, or Ins religion: 
but from faction and an.bition 30° some, and 
froin a real dissatisfaction an others, thai we 
have not had such fruits and effects of thos 
great sums of money, which have been for 
merly given, as they expected If we could have 
made then but one such step, the king would 
certainly bave restored his r. b. to all bis com 
missions: upon which he would have been 
much greater, than ever yet be was in his 
whole life, or could probably ever have been, 
by any other course in the world, than what 
he had taken by becoming Catholick, &c. And 
we were so very near gaining this point, that 
I did humbly beg his r.h. to give ine leave to 
put the parliament upon making an addres 
to the king, that his majesty would be pleased 
to put the flect into the hands of his r. hb. as the 
only person likely to give a good account of s 
charge, as that was, to the kingdom; and 
shewed his r. h. such reasons to persuade bic, 
that we would carry it, that he agreed with ne 
in it, that he believed we could: yet, others 
telling him, how great a damage it would be 
to him, if he shouid miss in such an_ under 
taking (which, for my part, I could not thea 
see, nor do I yet), he was prevailed upon not 
to venture ; though he was persuaded, that be 
could carry it. I did communicate this design 
of mine to Mons. Rouvigny: who agreed «ito 
me, that it would be the greatest advantage to 
his master imaginable, to bave the duke’s 
power and credit, as this would certainly do, 
if we could compass it. I shewed him all the 
ditficulties we were like to meet with; and 
what helps we should have: but that we should 
want one very material one, money, to carry 
on the work as we ought: and therefore, { do 
confess, I did shamefully beg his master’s help; 
and wuuld willingly have been content to hare 
been in everlasting disgrace with all the world, 
if I had not, with the assistance of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling from him (which, per 
haps, was not the tenth part of what was spent 
on the other side), made it evident to the duke 
that he could not have missed it. Mons. Rov 
vigny used to tell me, that, if he could be sure 
of succeeding in the design, his master woul 

give a very much larger sum; but that he was 
Not in a condition to throw away money Upos 

uncertainties. I answered, that nothing of that 


- 
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nature can be so infallibly sure, as not to be 
subject to some possibility of failing; but that 
T durst venture to undertake to muke it evi- 
dent, that there was as great an assurance of 
succecding in it, as any husbaundman can have 
of acrop in harvest, who sows Is graund in 
its season: and yet it would be accounted a 
very imprudent piece of wariness, iu any body, 
to scraple the venturing su much seed in: its 
proper time, because it is possible it may be 
totally lost, and no benefit found of it in’ bar- 
vest. He that minds the winds and the rains, 
at that rate, shall ncither sow nor reap.—I take 
vir case to be much the same now, as it was 
the last sessions: if we can advance the duke’s 
interest one step forward, we shall put him out 
of the reach of all chances tor ever, for be makes 
such @ figure already, that cautious men do 
not care to act agaiust’ hin, or always without 
him; because they do not sce that he is much 
outpowered by his enemies: yet he is not at such 


“a pitch as to be quite out of danger, or free from 


opposition : but if he could gain any considera- 
bie new addition of power, all would come 
over to him, as the only stcady centre of our 
government, and nobody would contend with 
him farther. ‘Then would catholicks be at 
ease, and his most christian majesty’s ioterest 
secured with us in England, beyond all appre- 
hensions whatsoever.—In order to this, we 
have two great designs to attempt this next 
sessions: First, That which we were about 
beture; viz. To put the parliament upon mak- 
ing it their humble request to the king, that 
the Fleet may be put into his r. h.’s care. 
And, secundly, To get an Act forgeneral Liber- 
ty of Conscicnce. If we carry these two, or 
either of them, we shall, in effect, do what we 
hist afterwards: and, truly, we think, we do 
not uudertake these great points very unrcason- 
ably, but that we have youd cards for our game : 
not but that we expect great opposition ; and 
have reason to beg all the assistance we can 
possibly get: and therefore, if hrs most chris- 
tian majesty would stand bv us in this conjunc- 
ture, and help us with such a sum as twenty 
thousand pounds sterling (which is no very 
great matter to venture upon such an under- 
taking as this) I would be content to be sacri- 
ficed to the utmost malice of my enemies, if 
I did not succeed. I have proposed this seve- 
ral times tu Mons. Rouvigny ; who secms al- 
ways of my opinion, and has often told me, 
that he has writ into France upon this subject ; | 
and has desired me to do the like: but I know | 
not, whether he will be as zealous in this point ! 
as a cathulick would; because vur prevailing | 
in these things will give the greatest blow to, 
the Protestant Religion here, that ever it re- 
ceived since its birth; which, perhaps, he 
would not be very glad .... especially, when! 
he believes, that there is another way of doing 

is master’s business well enough without ;_ 
which is by a dissolution of the parliament, ' 
upon which, I know, he mightily depends; and | 
Concludes, that if that comes to be dissolved, it | 
will be as much as he need carc for; proceed- | 


t 
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ing, perhaps, upon the same mann¢r of dis- 
course, which we did this time twelvemonth. 
But, with submission to his better judgment, I 
do think, that our case is extremely much al- 
tered from what it was then, in relation to a 
dissolution ; for then the body of our govern= 
ing ministers, all bucthe earlof Arlington, were 
intirely united to the duke, and would have 
governed his way, if they had been free from 
all fear and controul; as they would have been 
if the parliament had been dissolved : but, they 
having, since that time, engayved in quite diffe- 
rent counsels, and embarked themselves and 
interests upon other bottoms (having declared 
themselves against Popery, &c.) to dissolve the 
parliament, simply, and without any other step 
made, will be to leave them to govern what 
way they list; which we have reason to sus- 
pect will be to the prejudice of France and Cas 
tholicks; because their Jate declarations and 
actions have deusoustrated to us, that they take 
that for the most popular way for themselves, 
and the likeliest to keep them in absolute 
power: whereas, should the duke get above 
them, after the tricks they have served him, 
they arc not sure he will totally forget the usage 
he has had at their hands. Therefore it imports 
us now, to advance our interest a little further, 
by some such project as I have named, before 
we dissolve the parlinment ; whereas, perhaps, 
we should but change masters, a parliament 
for ministers, and continue still in the same 
slavery and bondage as before: but one such 
step, as I have proposed, being well made, we 
inay safely see them dissolved, and not fear the 
ministers ; but shall be established and stand 
firm, without any opposition; for every body 
will then come over to us, and worship the 
rising sun.—I have here given you the history 
of three years, as short as I could, though I 
am afraid, that it will seem very long and trou- 
blesome to your reverence, among the tmulti- 
tude of the affairs you are engaged in.—I 
have also shewn you the present state of 
our case; which may, hy God’s providence, 
and good conduct, be made of such advantage 
to God's Church, that, for my part, I can 
scarce believe mysclf awake, or the thing, 
real, when [ think of a prince ta such an age 
as we live in, converted to sucha degree of 
zeal and piety, as not to regard any thing in the 
world in comparison of God Almighty’s glory, 
the salvation of fis own soul, and the conver- 
sion of our poor kingdom; which has a long 
time been oppressed and miserably harassed 
hy heresy and schism, I doubt not but your 
reverence will consider our case; and take it 
to heart and afford us what help you can, both 
with the Sing of Icayen, by your holy prayers; 
ond with his most Christian majesty, by that 
great credit which you most justly have with 
hin: aad, if ever bis majesty’s affairs, or your 
own, can ever want the service of so inconsi- 
derable a creature as myself, vou shall never 
find any body readier to obey your commands, 
or faithfuller in the execution of them, to the 
best of his power, than Your, &c. 
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The Answer from Father Le Chaise to Mr, 
Coleman, from Paris, 23rd Oct. 1675. 


Sir; The letter which you gave yourself the 
trouble to write to me, came to my hands but 
the last night: I read it with great satisfac- 
tion; and I assure you, that its length did not 
make it seem tedious. Ishould be very glad, 
on my part, to assist in seconding your good 
intentions. I will consider of the means to 
effect it; and, when I am better informed, 
than I am as yet, I will give you an account. 
To that end I may hold intelligence with you, 
as you did with my oe sir, | desire 
you to believe, that I will never tail, as to good 
will, for the service of your master, whom I 
honour as much as he deserves ; and that it is 
with great truth, that Iam your most humble 
and sost obedient servant, | D.L.C. 


The Srcoxnp Letter of Mr. Coleman to 
Father Le Chaise. 


I sent your reverence a tedious long letter 
on onr 29th of Sept. to inform you of the pro- 
gress of our affairs tor these two or three Inst 
years. Having now again the opportunity of 
avery sure hand to convey this by, I have 
sent you a cypher; because, our parliament 
now drawing on, I may possibly have occasion 
to send you something, which you may be wil- 
ling enough to know, and may be necessary 
for us that you should, when f nay want the 
convenience of a messenger. When any thing 
occurs of more concern than ordinary, which 
may not be fit to be trusted even to a cypher 
alone, I will (to make such a thing more se- 
cure) write it in lemon, between the lines of a 
letter, which shall have nothing in it visible, 
but what I care not who sees; but, dried by a 
warm fire, shall discover what is written. So 
that if the letter comes to your hands, and, 
upon drying it, any thing appears, more than 
did befure, you may be sure nobody has seen 
it by the way. 1 will not tronble you with 
that way of writing, but upon special occa- 
sions: and then [ will give you a hint, to direct 

ou to look for it, by concluding my visible 
etter with something of fire or burning: by 
which mark you may please to know, that 
there is something underneath; and how my 
letter is to be used to find it out.—We have 
here a mighty work upon our hands, uo Iess 
than the conversion of three kingdoms; and, 
by that perhaps, the utter subduing of a pesti- 
lent heresv, which has domineered over ercat 
part of this northern world alongtime. There 
never were such hopes of success since the 
death of our queen Mary, as now in our days, 
when God has given us a prince, who is be- 
come (I may ae by miracle) zealous of being 
the author and instrument of so glorious a 
work: but the oppusition we are sure to meet 
with, is also like to be great: so that it im- 
ports us to get all the aid and assistance we 
can ; for the harvest is preat, and the labourers 
but few, That which we rely most upon, next 
to God Almighty’s Providence, and the fer- 
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vour of my master the duke, is the mitty 
mind of his Christian majesty, whose genes 
soul inclines him to great andertakings ; whics, 
being managed by your reverence’s exemplars 
piety and prudence, will certainly make hua 
look apen this as most suitable to mm«ee!!, aid 
best becoming his power and thoughts: s 
that I hope you will pardon me, if I be very 
troublesome to you upon this occaston, trom 
whum I expect the greatest help we can hope 
for. I must confess, I think bis C. M.'s tenr 
poral interest is so much attracted to that of 
his r. h. which can never be considerable bet 
upon the growth and advancement of Cath. 
religion, that his ministers cannot give hin 
better advice, even ina politic sense, abstruct- 
ing from tbe consideratious of the nexc world, 
than that of our blessed Lord, * to seek pr 
the kingdom of Heaven, and the righteousnes 
thereof, that all other things may be audid 
unto him :’ yet I know his most Ch. ATa, has 
more powerful motives suggested to him by bs 
own devotion, and your reverence’s zeal tor 
God’s glory, to engage him to affurd us tie 
best help he can in our present circumstances, 
But we are a little unhappy in this, that we 
cannot press his majesty by his present «.- 
nister here, upon these latter argaments, wiirh 
are most strong, but only upon the first; Mons. 
Rouvigny’s sense and ours differing very much 
upon them, though we agree perfectly upon 
the rest: und, indeed, though he be a very 
able man as to his master’s service, in things 
where religion is not concerned; ver, I bcheve, 
it weré much more happy, considering the post 
he is in, that his temper were of such a sort, 
that we might deal clearly with him through- 
out, and not to be forced to stop short 0 a 
discourse of consequence, and Icave the most 
material part out, because we know it will 
shock his particular opinion ; and so, perhaps, 
meet with dislike and opposition, though neser 
so necessary to the main concern.—I am atraid 
we shall find too much reason for this com 
plaint this next sessions of agua for, 
had we had one here from his most C. M. 
who bad taken the whole business to heart, 
and who would have represented the state of 
our case truly, as it is, to his master, I do nvt 
doubt hut his most C. M. would have engazed 
himself further in the affair, than at prc-ent 
fear he has done; and, by his approbatio, 
have given such counsels, as have been otlered 
his r. h. hy those few Catholics who have ac- 
cess to him, and who are bent to serve him, 
and advance Catholic religion, with all their 
might, more credit with his r.h. than I tear 
they have found ; and have assisted them also 
‘with his purse, as far as 100,000 crowns, of 
sone such sum; which to him ts very Lee 
siderable, but would have been to them - 
orenter use than can be imagined, towa uy 
gaining others to help them, or at least a ss 
oppuse them. If we had been so happy: 4 
have had his most C. M. with us to this re 
gree, I would have answered with my lile a 
such success this sessions, as would have pu 
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the interests of Catholic religion, bis r. h. and 
us most C. M. out of all danger for the time 
to come: but, wantihg those helps of recom- 
mending those necessary counsels, which have 
been given bis r. h. in such manner as to make 
bin thiok them worth his accepting, and fit to 
govero himself by; and of thase advantages, 
which a littl money well managed would cer- 
tainly have gamed us; I am afraid we shall 
not be much hetter at the end of this session, 
than we are now, I pray God we do not lose 
ground, By my next, which shall be ere long, 
I shall be able to tell your reverence morc 
particularly what we are like to expect. In 
the inean tine, I most humbly beg your holy 
prayers for alt our undertakings; and that you 
will be pleased to honour me se far, as to 
estecm me, what Iam intirely, and without 
any reserve, Mon trés révérend perce, de votre 
révérence le plus humble & le plus obeissant 
serviteur, 


A Copy of his R. H. the Duke of York’s 
Letter to Father Le Chaise, about the 
tine Mr. Coleman wrote his long Letter. 
1675. * 


The 2d of June, last past. his most Christian 
majesty offered me most generously his friend- 
ship, and the use of his purse to assistance 
against the designs of my enemies and his, and 
protested unto me, That his interest and mine 
were so clearly linked together, that those that 
opposed the one, should be. looked upon as 
enemies to the other; and told me moreover 
his opinion of my lord Arhngton and the par- 
liament; which 3s, ‘ That he is of opinion that 
neither the one nor the other 1s in his interest 
or mine;’ and thereupon he desired me to 
make such propositions as I should think fit in 
this conjuncture.—All was transacted bv the 
meansof Father Ferriers, who made use of sir 
Win. Trogmorton, whois an honest man, and of 
truth, who was then at Paris, and hath held 
correspondence with Coleman, one of my fa- 
mily, in whom I have great confidence. I was 
much satishied to see his most Christian ma- 
jesty altogether of my opinion, so I made him 
answer the 29th of June, by the same means 
he had made use of to write to me, that is, by 
Coleman, who addressed hitnself to Father Fer- 
riers, (by the forementioned knigit), and en- 
tirely agreed to his most Christian majesty, as 
well to what had respect to the union of our 
interests, as the unusefulness of my lord Ar- 
lingtov, and the parliament, in order to the 
service of the king my brother, and his most 
Christian majesty; and that it was necessary, 

* State Tracts in the reign of Charles HH. 
vol. i. p. 147. 
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to make use of our joint and utmost credits to 
prevent the success of those evil designs re- 
solved on by the lord Arlington, and the par- 
lament, against his most Christian majesty 
and inyself; which of my side I promise really 
to perform; of which, since that time, | have 
given reasonable youd preof.—Moreover I 
made some proposals, which I thought neces- 
sary to Oring to pass, what we were obliged to 
undertake, assuring bim that nothing could so 
firmly establish our interest with the king my 
brother, as that very same offer of the help of 
his purse; by which means, I had much rea- 
son to hope I should be ennbled to persuade 
to the dissolving of the parliament, and to 
make void the designs of my lord Arlington, 
who works incessantly to advance the interest 
of the prince of Orange, and the Hollanders, 
and to. lessen that of the king your master, 
notwithstanding all the protestations be hath 
made to this hour, to render him service.— 
But as that which was proposed was at a stand, 
by reason of the sickness of Father Ferriers, 
so our affairs succeeded not according to our 
designs, only Father Ferriers wrote to me, the 
15th of the last month, ¢ That he bad com- 
municated those propositions to his most 
Christian majesty, and that they had been 
very well liked of; but as they contained 
things that had regard to the Catholic religion, 
and to the offer and use of his purse, he yave ~ 
me to understand he did not desire I should 

treat with Mons. Ravigny upon the first, but 

as to the last, and had the same time ac- 

quainted me, that Mons. Ravigny ‘had order 

to grant me whatsoever the conjuncture of our 

affairs did require ;’ and have expected the 

effects of it to this very hour, but nothing be- 

ing done in it, and seeing on the other hand 

that my lord Arlington, and several others, 
endeavoured by a thousand deceits to break the 
good intelligence which is between the king my 
brother, his most Christian majesty, and my- 
self, to the end they might deceive us all three, 

L have thought fit tu advertise you of all that 

is past, and desire of you your assistance and 

fricndship, to prevent the rogueries of those 

who have no other design than to betray the 

concerns of France and Fugland also, and 

who, by their pretended service, are the occa- 
sion they succeed not.—As to any thing more, 

I reter you to sir Wm. Trogmorton, and Cole- 
man, who I have commanded to give an ac 

count of the whole state of vur affair, and of 
the true condition of England, with many 
others, and principally my lord Arlington's en- 
deavours to represent to you quite otherwise 

than it is.—The two first | mentianed to you 

are firm to my interest, so that you may treat 
with them without any apprehension. 


rev] 
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of his Majesty's Person, Liberty, 
[Printed in the Year 
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to the Crry, for the Preservatian 
Property, and the Protestant 
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Most brave and nuble Citizens; As the 
city of London is the great metropolis and soul 
of our once flourishing and glorious kingdom, 
so is it no sinall honour to you, the inhabitants 
thereof, to be citizens of so brave a city. 
Wherefore it is the hopes of the whole nation, 
that you have spirits and courage to act ac 
cording to the character you bear, that upon 
all necessary occasions you may vindicate the 
Just concerns of your city: in them we are all 
involved ; with you we stand, and with you 
we fall; your example directs our conduct, 
and they who desire to lay you in asbes, are 
the only persons who would subvert our reli- 
gion and property; for when you are once 
ruined, the next thing will he, Up Ahab, and 
take possession.’—Now gentlenien, before we 
represent to you the estate of our misery, and 
ground of our jenlousies and fears, it is our 
fee 

* State Tracts in the reign of Charles IL. 
vol. 1. p. 401. This curious piece was pub- 
lished in the year 1679, shortly after the dis- 
solution. “ Perhaps,” says Ralph, “ there 
never was a paper publicly distributed, m which 
a king is so confidently told how much he was 


in the power of his subjects; in which the. 


, murder of that king is so familiarly discoursed 
of; inwhich provision is so openly made to 
dispose of the succession by force of arms, in 
case that event should take place; and in 
which a nobleman so frankly offers himself by 
name to lead an insurrection, that a crown 
may be his reward; and that not because he 
had a right to it, but because he had none, as 
in this.—When Harris the publisher of it was 
brought to his trial at Guild-Hall, for being so, 
he wus followed into court by such multitudes 
as gave the Recorder occasion to say, * He 
hoped they were rather come to blush for him 
than to give him encouragement.’ It was also 
. made appear in the course of the trial, that, he 
had boasted, ‘ He had thousands to stand by 
him ;? and that, though the lord chief justice 
did not fail to set forth the pernicious tendency 
of the piece, the jury would give in no other 
verdict, than, ‘ guilty of selling the bogk rd 
which was received by all present with loud 
vehement shouts of applause: at which his 
lordship very justly took great offence, and 
expressed great indignation. Yet farther, it no 
where appears that his grace of Monmouth 
took the least umbrage at the free use that 
had been made in it of his name and preten- 
sions.” Vol. i. p. 477, 


humble request, that those who have moa 
power amonyst you, would so far trouble theur 
selves, as to go to the top of your new raised 
pyrainid, and from thence tuke a survey af 
that magnificent pile of building, whereot wa 
are yet masters: in which posture, to anunae 
you with true English spirits, be pleased 1 
fancy to yourselves these following’ objects 
which you will infallibly see come tO pass 
when ever p»pery prevails, First, imagine 
you see the whole town jn a flame, occasinied 
this second time, by the same Popish malice, 
which set it on fire before. At the same Instaut, 
faucy, tbat amongst the distracted c:owd, you 
behold troops of Papists ravishing your wives 
and your daughters, dashing your little chil- 
drens brains out against the walls, plunder.ns 
your houses, and cutting your own throats, be 
the name of Heretick dogs. Then represent 
to yourselves the Tower playing off its cannon, 
and battering down your houses about your 
ears. Also casting your eye towards Smithneld, 
imagine you see your father, or your mother, 
or some of your nearest and dearcst relations, 
tyed to astake in the midst of flaines, when 
with hands and eyes lifted up to Heaven, thy 
Screams and cry out to that God, for whose 
cause ay die; which was a frequent $}-eC- 
tacle the last time Popery reivned amongst us. 
Fancy you behold those beautiful churches, 
erected for the true worship of God, abused 
and turned into idolatrous temples, to the 
dishonour of Christ, and scandal of religion ; 
the ministers of God's holy word torn in pieces 
before your eves, and their very best triends 
not daring even to speak in their behalf: your 
tradiny’s bad, and in a manner lost already, 
but then the only commodity will be fire and 
sword ; the only object, women running with 
their hair about their ears, men covered with 
blood, children sprawling under horses feet, 
and only the walls of houses left standing : 
when those that survive this fatal day, may 
sigh and cry, Here once stood my houre, 
there my friend’s, and here my kinsman’s : 
but alas, that time is past ! The only noise 
will then be, O my wife! O my bushand ! 
O my dearest children! In fine, what the 
devil himself would dé, were he here upon 
earth, will in his absence infallibly be acted 
by his agents the papists ; those who had so 
much ingratitude and bascness, to attempt 
the life of a prince so indulgent to them, will 
hardly be less cruel to any of his protestant 
subjects, 
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Wake drowsy subjects, aud prevent your doom, 

Let Eucland not be twice enslav’d by Rome. 
If the approaching ruin of the father could 
open the dumb son’s mouth, then all that either 
are true Protestants, good Engli-hmen, or well- 
wishers to the interest of this nation, have now 
the same reasun tu speak and complain, when, 
without a miracle, our apparent ruin is at 
hand, the sword already hangs over our heads, 
and seems to be supported by no stronger 
force than that of one single hair, bis majesty’s 
lite. Wein the country have done our parts, 
in chousing for the generality good members 
to serve in parliament ; but if (as our two last 
parliaments were) they must be dissolved or 
prorogued, when ever they come to redress the 
grievances of the subject, we may be pitied, 
but not blamed. If the plot tnkes effect (as in 
all probability it will) our parliaments are not 
then to be condemned, for that their not being 
suffered to sit occasioned it. The plot is now 
got so far out of our enemies reach, that vo 
subtle evasion or trick can ever hope to extin- 
gush it; wherctore they must either suffer all 
to come out, ur begin by force to justify it, 
which we see they are going to do, by eudea- 
vouring to get those worthy and brave com- 
manders banished, who (as they think) are the 
most likely persons to conduct and lead us up 
against any popish army ; the wolf hath no- 
thing more to do, but to destroy the shepherd, 
and then fallupon the naked sheep. But gen- 
tlemen, be not dismayed, the Lord of Hosts 
will be on your sides ; torso long as you fight 
his cause, he will fight your battles ; and if 
God be for you, who dares be against you? 
Fear nothing, but as your interests are united, 
so let your resvlutions be the same ; and the 
first bour wherein you hear of the king’s un- 
timely end, let no other noise be heard among 
you, but that of arm, arm, to revenge your su- 
vereign’s death, both upon his murtherers, and 
their whule party, for that there is no such 
thing as an English papist, who is not in the 
plot, at least in his good wishes. Let not fear 
of losing part by your action, make you lose 
the whole by your patience : think not to fare 
better than the rest, by medling less, tor that 
conqucror’s promises are never kept, especial! v 
coring from that sort of people, whuse maxim 
itis, never to keep their words with Hereticks. 
Whereture, if ever a popisl successor comes 
amongst you, Ict his promises of keeping your 
religion and laws, or of his conversion, be never 
so plausible, credit them not; for if you do, 
you will infallibly be deceived, and in time 
find them to be but like the bait to a mouse- 
trap. Or if you think to bind and fetter him by 
laws, that will be nu better than the wise men 
of Gotham’s hedging in the cuckow ; for when 
he (as all other pops kings do) governs bv an 
army, what will all your laws signify? You 
will not then have parliaments to appeal to ; 
he and his council will levy his arbitrary taxes, 
and his army shall gather them for him: there- 
fore you may much easier prevent the distemper 
at first, than remedy it when it has once gut a 
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head. Now gentlemen, lest any amongst you 
should be ignorant, either of your e¢neimies, or 
their designs, both against the king and king- 
dom, be pleased to cunsider what follows, and 
then think how to prevent it. 

Constprration I.—First then, That you 
may know who are your enemies at this time : 
they are young beggarly ottcers, courtiers, 
over-hot church-men, and Papists, The young 
othcer or soldier his interest makes Lim wish 
tor a standing army, not considering any fur- 
ther than his-own pay and plunder, and so 
helps to-ruin you that way. The courtier en- 
deavours to advance taxes, oppress the people 
by vast and Wegal impositions, when looking 
upon his prince but as his ox, he fattens him 
upon his neighbour’s pasture, only for his own 
eating. Over-hot church-men are bribed to 
wish well to popery, by the hopes (if not of a 
cardinal’s cap) yet at Icast of a command over 
some abbey, priory, or other ecciesiastic pre- 
ferment, whereof the Roman Church hath so 
great plenty. These are the men who exclaim 
agaist our parliament’s proceedings, in relation 
to the plut, as too violent, calling these times 
by no other name but that of forty or forty 
one,-when to amuse us well, his sacrea majesty, 
as his good people, they avain threaten us with 
another forty eight, and all this 1s done to vin- 
dicate under-hand the Catholic party, by 
throwing a suspicion on the fanatics, These 
are the gentlemen, who so magnify the prin- 
ciples of bishop Laud, and so much extol the 
writings of the late same spirited prelate Dr. 
Heylin, who hath made more Papists by his 
books, than Christians by his sermons. ‘These 
are those episcopal tantivies, who make even 
the very scriptures pimp tor the court, who out 
of urim and thummim can extort a sermon, to 
prove the not paving of tythes and taxes to be 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and had rather 
see the kingdum run down with blood, than 
part with the least hem of a consecrated frock, 
which they themselves made holy, These are 
the persons who commend Oates and Bedlow, 
but vet tind fault with their evidence, when by 
crediting some part of the plot, and suspecting 
the rest, by speaking three words for it, and 
two against it, they cunuingly endeavour to 
ivalidate the whote. Lastly, The chief and 
most dangerous of your enemics are pu- 
pists, who to make sure of their own gaue, 
allure all the three forementioned parties to 
their side, by the arguments atoresaid, Their 
design is to bring in popery, waich they can. no 
ways eliect. but either by a popish successor, 
or by the French arms: the fret of these we 
may ourselves prevent; and tor the later, if 
they conquer, they will andoubtedly conquer 
tor themseives, aud not tor bun thar brouche 
them in. And if we ever should be reduced to 
that extremity, ether to submit to the French, 
or to uur own popish successur, every mun 
that hath any brains ot generosity, will soon 
tind it bis interest of the two, rather to submit 
to a forcign power, who hath not violated the 
iaws of nature, in fightiug against his own sub- 
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wixt 
jects, and who will also be less revengeful, and 
snore likely to let us enjoy our own religion and 
hberties, than any popish successor will: 
besides, it is natural tor every noble spirit to 
bear a cudgelling from another man’s servant 
with less regret than trom his own; however, 
God deliver us from both, 

ConstDERaTIon I[{.—In the next place, to 
discover to you how long this plot hath been 
en foot, I must acknowledge that there is some 
col.crence between the beginning of the late 
civil wars, and this our present age; for as 
well then as now, the ambitious Popish and 
French faction were the chief, nay, the only 
tocendiaries which set us all ina flame; the 
Catholic cause, like the chesnut in the fable, 
bath ever since queen Mary’s reign been in the 
fire: wherefore, as the fox made use of the 
apes, so both then and now the Papists make 
use of the Episcoy.al and Court-Parties claw 
to take it out; the first of these they allure to 
their assistance, by the fright of Presbytery ; 
the latter, by the apprehension of a Republic : 
although nothing is less designed, or more im- 
probable. Secretary Windebank’s many orders 
(which stand recorded at this day) to secure 
the Roman Catholics from the execution of all 
penal laws against them, in the late king’s 
time, are a suthcient evidence, that they then 
received no less countenance than now ; and 
for that vain pretence of their loyalty to the 
late king, nothing wall appear more ridiculous, 
if we consider, 1. That they had no other party 
to expect any advantage from, for that no go- 
vernment but monarchy, can in England ever 
support or favour that religion 3 neither (not- 
withstanding their many offers) could they 
ever be entertained or received by the par- 
hament-party, unless it was under a discuise, 
which many for that purpose made use of : so 
as their Jovalty and good service paid to the 
king was mercly in their own defence, well 
knowing, that the fonndation of those commo- 
tions, was only in opposition to their party : 
who as well then as now, had a desire to run 
the hazard of a war. Secondly and lastly, 
Their fidelity to their sovereign appeared in its 
true colours, when they were su earnest with 
Oliver to accept of the crown ; which shewed, 
that since nothing but a crowned head could 
do good to the Popish Religion, they did not 
care who wore it, so long as it was but worn. 
Now in the acquainting you herewith, I do in 
eflect shew you what is at this time acting 
amongst them, for it is the same play, though 
an old one newly revived ; und as that which 
the Papists then acted, was laid upun the Fana- 
tics, so was the like to have been done in this 
present plot ; in order whereunto, just before 
the discovery of the same, they had seized 
upon, and imprisoned one Mr. Claypole, for 
having (as they pretended) a design to murder 
his sacred majesty; thinking, when it was 
once reported abroad, that he and the old 
Oliverian party had a conspiracy to take away 
the king’s life, then in the mean while the 
Papists themsclves might safcly do it, (as we 
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see they had at that time, viz. August 1672, 
resulved upon) and that then it would ull bare 
gone upon the Non-Conformists score; fur 
however there was never any person living mere 
generuus and obliging to the king’s whole party, 
than this very man the Jord Claypole was, 
when he bore that honour ; yet be having mar 
ried Qliver Cromwell’s daughter, reidered 
him a tit subject to put this trick upon: stich 
by Dr. Qates's discovery of the plut, came to 
light, the evidence against biro vanished and 
the poor gentleman released. Much such ano 
ther design was that of the Papists ia Scotland, 
who first by their counsels procured the poor 
inhabitants to be oppressed, and thea sending 
their disguised priests and ennssaries amongst 
them, encouraged the poor silly natives 
mutiny against those oppressions, hoping yet 
by this second stratagem to cast the plot upon 
the Presbyterians: for not only Dr. Oates 
mentions this in his evidence, but we all know 
the Papists themselves were so well assured of 
this raising, before it happened, that at the 
disbanding of this late Popish army, many o 
the officers and soldiers had secret orders pot 
to ell cheir horses, hut to be in a readiness, for 
that they should have occasion to use then 
again within a fortnight ; and so it happence, 
for within Icss than a fortnight after the ds- 
banding, the rebellion bre-:e out in Scotland: 
so well acquainted were the authors of thi 
mischief, with the time when it would ba; pea. 
Now this insurrection was in two respects ac- 
vantagcous to the Catholic Party; for tint, 
among foreigners and strangers wlio were not 
acquainted with their intrigues, it scemed to 
cust the plot upon the Non-Conturmists ; and 
sccondly, being beaten by the king’s for.es, 
(whereot no other was to be expected) it ment 
inake both them and us less apt to rise upoa 
any account whatsoever. But here give oe 
Jeave to present you with one observatioa, 
which is, that if this had been a Fananecal 
plot, the same party would certainly bave risen 
v9 England, at the same time when their bre 
thren of Scotland were in arms, the encouraging 
of one another being of more consequence to 
both, than the expectation of the vtbers 
success, 

Consrperation III.—After the Cathoucs 
had thus brought the father’s head to the block, 
and sent the young princes into exile, let us 
reflect upon their usage of them in France, 
and see whether the kindness that the French 
Catholics then paid to our king, was sutiicieut 
to bring us into that misery wherein we are 
immersed, by so entirely espousing the French 
and Papists cause, even almost to the destruc 
tion of the Protestant Religion, and ruin ot ai 
Christendom besides. Did their banishing 
of his majesty, and slighting of him whilst he 
was amongst them, deserve this kindness & 
our hands ? What charitable Christians are we 
crown, thus to return good for evil? I mos 
coufess they did ever treat his r. h. with soot 
respect, as finding him to retain more favour 
able inclinations both towards their relg:o 
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and government, than his gracious majesty 
did; whose understanding and wit, as it made 
bim contemn their superstitious idolatry and 
fopperies ; so did his lenity and good nature 
render their tyranny altugether odious in his 
sight: besides, if his majesty had then disco- 
vered in himself the Jeast inclinations to 
Popery, it might io all probability have ren- 
dered the Crown of England unaccessible. 
However, I cannot but ascribe great part of 
our present calamities, to his highnesses edu- 
cation 10 that arbitrary and Popish govern- 
ment: with what eagerness have ‘we assisted 
them in their conquests, even to the defamation 
of our own honour, and violation of our public 
faith with all the rest of Christendom? We 
first made them au idol, and now we worship 
it; we first taught them the art of navigation, 
and new are reaily to strike sail to them our- 
selves. Not any new invention that is of use 
either in building ships, or making ordnance, 
can be discovered here, but immediately we 
eharitable English (tor fear we should be ton 
strony for them) must communicate it to our 
dear brethren the French. Nor have we been 
altogether unkind to the rest of our ucighbours, 
when by prucuring a peneral peace, we have 
plucked thorns out of their feet, to put 
them in our own ; made a peace for thei, in 
order to bring a war upon ourselves. I con- 
fess, when | think bow fuithful we bave been 
to the French in all these late wars, as also 
bow much service our English cannon (whereof 
we have too great plenty) did them at their 
Siege of Valenciennes, I cannot but call to 
mind Cemmines relation of king Lewis the 
1ith’s bribing our English council, paying at 
that time yearly pensions to the lord chaucellng 
master of the rolls, Hastings lord bigh cham- 
berlain, lord Howard, and all other persons 
who had any power or interest with their 
master king Edward ; for if something of this 
nature did not prevail amongst us, his majesty 
would never have adhered to any but the 
Dutch, whose perpetual interest it is to keep 
the crown upon bis head, for that nothing 
would so much advantage France, and ruin 
Holland, as to have England become a Cony 
mon-wealth ; when like Rome and Carthage, 
being continually clashing together, the French 
might m time ruin both. 

Consrperatron LV.—Having but now men- 
tioned Cammines, give me leave to insert ano- 
ther story of his, which may he very much to 
our purpose, to shew you that when God de- 
signs the destruction of a king or people, he 
maketh them deaf te all discoveries, be they 
never 8o obvious. This account is concerning 
the duke of Burgundy, who being at war with 
Lewis XI. of France, entertained as his chief 
minister and favourite the earl of Camwpo- 
bache, upon whom he bestowed great gilts, 
committing to bis care bis whole concerns; but 
this earl having no sense either of honour or 
gratitude, took advantage of bis master’s the 
duke’s troubles, and set up a resolution to de- 
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began under-hand to treat both with the duke 
of Lorain, and witb divers of the king’s otti- 
cers that were quartered m Champaigne, near 
to the duke’s camp. Now to the duke c+ Lo- 
rain he promised so to order the matter, that this 
siege of his master’s (tbe duke of Burgundy) 
ayainst Naucy, should take no effect; for ha 
would take care that such things as were ne- 
cessary either for the siege or battery, should 
be wanting: which promise he was able to 
perform, tor that the psincipal charge thereof 
was committed to him, neither had any man so 
great authority as he, in the uae under the. 
duke of Burgundy. But to the king’s officers 
he promised either to kill his master, or take 
him prisoner, demanding for his recompense 
thereof, the charge of those 400 lances which 
he had theo in keeping, with 20,000 crowns ia 
ready. money, and some good earldom inFrance, 
Now whilst the ear] of Canpobache was plot- 
ting these treasons, one Cifron, a gentleman 
beionging to the duke, and that was acquaint- 
ed with this earl’s conspiracy, happened, ia 
attempting to relieve the town of Nancy, te 
be taken prisoner by the duke of Burgundy, 
who was set down betore it; whereupon this 
Cifron being condemned to die, in bopes of a 
pardon, offered that if the duke would give 
him audience, be would reveal a secret to bina 
which concerned his life: whercof certain gen- 
tlemen (to whom Cifron had told this) went to 
advertise the duke; with whom at their arrival 
they found this earl of Campobache come thy 
ther (as was supposed) on purpose to be always 
ready, fearing lest Citron, to save his own life, 
should have any such intent to reveal the con- 
spiracy. The duke returned this answer to 
the gentlemen, who brought him the message, 
that the prisoner used this delay only to respite 
his owa death, aad commanded them that he 
should discover what he knew to them; which 


‘way the earl of Campobache well approved 


of. Upon this Cifran replied, that he would 
communicate it to no man but the duke of 
Burgundy himself: so that he was again by 
the duke’s special command, led out to execu- 
tion; but in his way thither, he desired divers 
gentlemen, owce mure to acquaint their mas- 
ter from his, tbat it was such a secret that the 
duke would unt fora duchy but know. Many 
hearing this, went again to intreat the duke - 
to vouchsafe him a bearing; buat this treache- 
rous earl, keeping the duke’s chamber door, 
would not permit these gentlemen to enter, 
saying, that the duke had resolved to hear no 
further from him; wherefore he dispatched 
away new messengers to the provost, to hasten 
his execution. ‘Fbus was this Cifroo hanged, 
to the utter ruin of the duke of Burgundy, bis 
house, and his dominions; so infatuated was 
his understanding. After this our wicked earl 
beyan to put iw practice his treachery, for the 
which purpose he agreed first with a Freoch 
wake-map or physician dwelling in Lyons, cal- 
led Mr. Simon of Pavia; and afterwards with 
the king’s ambassndor in Savoy: neither of 


etroy bim. For which end aad purpose, he | which ways succeeding, he offered to flee with 
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all his forces from his master to king Lewis; 
but the king detesting such treasons of a ser. 
vant against his master, sent by the lord Conte 
to ayuaint the duke of Burgundy with it: but 
the duke yas if he had been bimsell in a plot 
against his own life) was so sottish and stupid 
& prince, that he received this second warning 
with no more sense than the former, saying, 
‘That if this discovery were true, the kivg, 
(being his enemy) would never have advertised 
him thereof;’ wheretore he ever after that 
loved the earl rather betterthan before. But 
this folly of his was justly rewarded ; torin a 
short tine after, when the duke of Burgundy 
and the duke of Lorain were eugaved, this 
earl of Campobache, with many of his forces, 


revolted to the enemy, whereby the duke of 
were routed, and he himself 


Bui gundy’s torces 
actually slain. Never did prince fall. more 
unpitied than this duke did ; nor did his peo- 
ple know which most to blame of the two, ei- 
ther he who began this conspiracy by his wick- 
eduess, or the duke lumself, who gave it suc- 
cess, by his tully. ‘Ihe application of which 
story, | shall leave for you to make. . 

Constptnation V.—There are four several 
Arguments, which many times prevail with 
princes, to be incredulous of all pretended 
Conspiracies aguinst themselves. The first is 
drawn from their being in, or made privy them- 
selves tu part of the plot, but not the whole. 
The second, trom their own good nature and 
clemency. ‘The third, from the nature of the 
evideoce. And the fuurth, from the nature 
and interest of the pretended conspirators, 
To begin then with the first: when the prince 


hath been made acquainted with the design of 
Introducing a new government, or new religion, | 


‘but not with the design of taking away his own 
lite, this sumetimes hath prevailed with him 
not to believe, that the same party with whom 
he hiniself is in a conspiracy, should have any 
such other plot against his tife. But this] hope 
is not our case, for that no religion or govern- 
ment can be so much for his miajesty’s advan- 
tage, as that which is established amongst us, 
since in Popery, although his majesty would 
be made absolute over his subjects, yet his sla- 
very to the Pope would be so great, that as well 
his liberty us his revenues would be inuch less 
than now. For besides the vast sums of mo- 
ney that would then go from the exchequer to 
the church, I dare buldly attirm, that had his 
majesty been never so absolute, he could not 
in this time have squeezed mure money from 
the subject, than he hath already received in 
taxes since his coming ins and that must have 
been dune by a stauding army, which would 
make him odious, and eut up half his profit. 
tis policy inthe prince not to take away all 
at once, but to leave a nest-egg, if he designs 
they should lay again; but for the Church of 
ine, whoever reads our Chronicles will find, 
‘that no schoolboys bave been greater slaves to 
their masters, than many of our English kings 
were to the Pope; and those who were above 
his discipline, the Romish church ever tound 
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some way or other to cut him off, either by 
setting his own people against hii, as ther dd 


fan 


by king John, or by some intailible Catiotct 
poison, or by some bloody Godtrey dagger, 
King. Edgar for his Incontinency was enjoined 
by Dunstan, abbot of Glassenbury, pot t 
wear his crown for seven years, to which le 
was forced to submit. King Henry II. to e- 
piate the murder of ‘Thomas Becket, (coman- 
ted by his courtiers) was forced to walk bare 
tuoted three niles to visit his shrine, and the 
to receive fuurscore lashes upou his bare back 
from the monks. King Jon for Opposing 
Pope Innocent IIT. was (after interdicting tie 
reulm for six years and three months) forced 
to render his crown to Pandulphus the Pope’ 
Legat, and take it again in fee-farm at the 
rent of a thousand marks yearly; nor di 
this satisfy the popish malice, for he Was at 
last poisoned in Swinsted abbey, by one Simos 
amonk. Furthermore tu let you ‘see, that in 
the time of popery princes lived not so peace- 
abie as now, be plensed to observe, that be 
twixt the conquest and our returination, 7 of var 
[-nglish kings were murdered, viz. King Juhs, 
Rd. 1. Edw. 2. Rd. 2. Edw. 5. Hen. 6. and Ra. 
3. (not to mention the emperor Hen. 7. wie 
was poisoned in the Eucharist by one Bemard 
a monk, nor Hen. 3. of France, stabbed br 
Clement the monk, nor Hen. 4. of France, 
stabbed by Raviliac, or those many bundred 
examples of this nature, which I could pro 
duce out of other chronicles.) So that what- 
ever prince considers these things aright, I 
think he can have no interest to intioduce 
popery, unless he desires either to be whipped 
by amonk, or stabbed or poisoned by a jesuit, 
for in such a case, it is the jesuits that govern, 
and not the king. 
ConsipeRation VI.—The second motire 
which may incline a prince to disbelieve the 
report of a plot, is from his own good nature 
and clemency, which makes him not expect 
any ill from those to whom he has been so 
kind. But this is a fallacious way of arguing: 
for a prince who would preserve himselt agaist 
conspiracy, is to have an eye rather upoa 
those he has obliged, than those he has of- 
fended, for those that are offended, have not 
such frequent opportunities, nor such easy &c- 
cesses to him as the other have ; and for their 
disposition, «t is much alike, the desire of do- 
minion being as great, if not greater, than the 
desire of revenge. We see therefore, that 
where any great conspiracy has been made, it 
has been must commonly begun by such as 
were most familiar with the prince, and most 
in his favour; for so it was in the conspiracy 
of Perennius against Commodus, Plauuanus 
against Severus, Sejanus against Tiberius; all 
which were favourites, and bighly obliged by 
their several emperors, So that whatever 
prince trusts too much to the friendship of bis 
dearest favourites, nay, to bis own brother, 
may sometimes fiud himself deceived. ea 
earl of Campobache (whom I mentioned 
fore) had received favours, sufficient to bave 
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obliged him mere faithfully to his master the 
duke, than he afterwards proved. Brutus was 
as dear, and (inany think) as nearly related to 
Cwsar, as any brother, but yet we see he had 
a hand in bis murder. The nearer a friend 
is, the nearer is he to be my heir, therefore 
the more likely to wish my death. Friends 
are oftentimes as dear to us as our relations, 
therefore the laws of kindred may as well be 
violated as the laws of triendship, than which, 
nothing is more usual. Who betrays you io 
your bed? Your friend, for your enemy is not 
adinitted into your house. Who betrays you 
in your estate? Your friend, for your eneiny 
is not made your trustee: so that nothing is 
more dangerous than a blind friendship. The 
Turks well know, how much more prevalent 
Interest is amongst brothers than affection, 
which makes the laws of their empire take so 
severe a course with the Grand Seignior’s 
younger brothers. How many princes have 
been: ruined by their next impatient heirs ; 
nay, even sometiines by their own sons? That 
most prodigious empire which Tamberlain the 
Great had acquired, huw was it torn in pieces, 
and destroyed, by a division betwixt his two 
sons? Did not Cain kill Abel? And was not 
Joseph sold into Egypt by his brethren? Had 
not Agrippina her wake-man, wherewith she 
poisoned her own husband, the emperor Clau- 
dius? And wés not she herself afterwards kill- 
ed by her own son Nero? If (as we often 
a little petty interests make one brother 
wish the others death, bow much more preva- 
Jent will the interest of a crown be? Nay, of 
two crowns, viz. one here and another here- 
after in heaven, promised him by an old fel- 
low with a bald pate and a spade beard; ‘ Si 
violandum est jus, violandum est regnandi 
gratia.” And besides all this, when a succes- 
sor observes that the life of one single person 
not only keeps him from three kingdoms, but 
also makes bim, his family, and whole party, 
be banished aud persecuted, you must needs 
acknowledge, that he lies under a great temp- 
tation to viulate the sixth commandment: 
which things being considered, together with 
that law. which wipes off all attainders, whe- 
ther of treason or murder, by the descent of 
the crown, I cannot but think that a prince’s 
good nature renders him secure only in his 
own conceit, and not in reality. We all know 
that bis r. h. hath held correspondence with 
cardinal Norfolk, and other the Pope’s Nun- 
cios, about introducing popery: and we are 
likewise informed, that popery was to be in- 
troduced by the kiny’s death: so how a man 
could be privy to the effect, without being 
acquainted with the means, seems very pro- 
digious. ; 
ConsiDERATION VII.—Thirdly, most princes 
believe or disbelieve the intormation which 
1s given them of a plut, according to the 
nature of the evidence, and credit of the 
informants. First, For the nature of the 
evidence, what is it? That they had a de- 
igo to murder the king, and introduce po- 
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pery. What is there improbable in all this? 
Was there never any prince murdered before 
by a conspiracy? Was there never any attempt 
before, to introduce into a country a new Re- 
ligion? Why then have we so many laws nade 
to prevent such a thing, if it seems so _impro- 
bable ever to be dune? When the Romans 
forbore to make any law against parricide, it 
was out of a presumption that it would never 
be acted: but we ail know, that these are 
things which the Papists have several times be- 
fore attempted amongst us; witness the gun- 

wder-treason, the invasion of the Spaniards 


in eighty-cight, and their many attempts both | 


against queen Elizabeth’s and king James’s 
persons. So that I cannot apprehend any 
thing strange in their relation: the only mi- 
racle that appears to me, is, that any one (but 
those that are in the plot) should question the 
truth of it; especially when they consider the 
wonderful manner of its discovery, wherein the 
Providence of God appeared most remarkable, 
that still as one man’s evidence has been cen- 
sured, a fresh witness hath risen up-to supply 
and strengthen the former. Had this plot 
been a forged contrivance of their own, they 
would at the very first discovery of it, have 
had half a dozen or half a score crafty fellows, 
ready to have attested all the same things; 
whereas on the contrary (notwithstanding we 
are now on a burning scent) we were fain, till 
here of late, to pick out by little and little, all 
upon a cold scent, and that stained too by the 
tricks and malice of our enemies; so that had 
we not had some such good huntsmen, as the 
right noble earl of Shaftsbury, and our late se- 
cret committee, to manage the chase for us, 
our hounds must needs have been baffled, and 
the game lost. In my whole life-time, of all 
the histories I have ever read or heard of, I 
do not remember to have met with any action 
more bold or gallant, than was that of Dr. 
Oates’s discovery ; fur one single man (as he 
did) to fly in the face of so prevailing a party 
as they were, without any second to back him ; 
to persist and jusuty his evidence, after the 
many discounteuances were at first shewed 
him; to accuse persons of that high quality, 
power and revenge, when Everard had before 
been denied the benefit of the sun, and kept 
close prisoner in a dungeon tor four years to- 
gether, only for coming over to discover, that 
the Papists beyond sea had a design to bring 
in popery here: when justice Godtrey had 
been murdered, only for acquainting the coun- 
cil with what he told him ; and yet fur him to 
adhere to his information, certainly nothing 
could be more bold or brave. [ow many, and 
how great discouravements hath this discovery 
met with; first, When the lord of Danby was 
so long acquainted with it, and concealed it 
time enough for the plotters to convey awa 

both their persous and papers. Secondly, the 
visit of her r. h. to see the princess in Flanders, 
at the first breaking out of the plot, in which 
voyage many priests, Jesuits and plotters made 
their escape. Tlurdly, the conveying away all 
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Coleman’s letters, which treated of these two 
bast years, Fourthly, The getting Prance to 
recede three several times backward and for- 
ward trom his own evidence. Fitthly, The 
sulicring priests to have acccss to tamper with 
the conaemned plotters in Newyate, to make 
them deny all, and with a he in their mouths, 
die as innocent as the child unborn. Sixthly, 
These frequent dissolutions and prorogations of 
parliaments, tu prevent the trial of the Lords. 
Seventhly, Suffering sir Philip Flovd, clerk of 
the council, at the trial of Wakeman, to come 
and tesufy against the king, in behalf of the 
prisoner, what he heard at the council-table, a 
place where all things that are done, ought to 
be kept secret, and so had this, had it not been 
in favour of Wakeman. Elyhthly, The freeing 
Wakeman, and questioning the truth of that 
very same evidence, whereon the same judge 
had banged so many before: but however my 
Jord chief justice and the jury had so good an 
opinion of his innocence, yet sir George bimn- 
self had not so, as appears by bis flying away 
beyond sea, so soon as ever his trial was over. 
These and innumerable other discouragements 
hath the plot met with, which being observed, 
together with the due circumstance of the evi- 
dence, I think no man that js not in the whole, 
or part of the plot himself, can doubt the ve- 
rity of it. Indeed at the first, many thought 
to cast u suspicion upon what Oates and Bedlow 
infurmed, as being two persons of an idle life 
and conversation; but bow ridiculous is this? 
As if such rogues would trust such a villapy 
with honest men, or any but those that bad 
been as bad as themselves; you micht as well 
expect a highwayman should go and acquaint 
my lord chief justice, or my lord of Canter- 
bury, when he meant to commit the next rob- 
bery; but a bad shift is better than none at 
all. So that from the nature of the evidence, 
or credit of the informants, no man can take 
exception against the information, either of Dr. 
Oates, Mr. Bedlow, or any of the rest, to whom 
Mr. Jennison had lately given no small credit, 
in discovering the four villains, that (as Mr. 
Oates had said) were to have assassinated his 
majesty at Windsor. 

Consiperation VITI.—The fourth and last 
Argument (which may sometimes prevail with 
the prince to disbelieve any report of a con- 
spiracy) 1s taken from the nature and interest 
of the pretended conspirators; but neither of 
these motives can pretend to influence our 
prince into a disbelief of this popish plot: for 
first, as to their nature and principles, we all 
know, that in one of their own councils, viz. 
the Lateran, were introduced those two hellish 
tenets of murdering kings, and eating their 
God : but the papists will tell you, that they 
do not murder kings, for tbe pope he first de- 
poses them at Rome, and then if they kill him, 
they kill but a private person: we all likewise 
know, that it is held an act of merit amonvyst 
them, to murder an heretic, witness their mas- 
sacre of the poor Protestants at Paris ; and to 
murder a busband, a brother, or avy such near 
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relation that is an heretic, the greater is the 
merit, by reason of the self-denial and injury 
done to ourselves, in the loss of so near a 
friend; but to murder an heretic king (espe- 
cially where there is a popish successor) they 
hold to be the greatest of all merits, even sul- 
ficient to canoaize hin for a saint, by reason 
of the vast advantage will thereby accrue ta 
the popish religion, not doubting but that the 
rest of the kingdum will, Regis ad exemplun, 
soon after turn papists. Having thus theretore 
shewed them to be prepared with principles, 
suficient to undertake any such villany, Jet us 
in the next place examine their interest, as it 
stands at this time, where we shall tind, that 
their interest does unavoidably excite them to 
murder his sacred majesty. For first, They 
know he cannot long subsist without a const 
derable sum of money, which he must receive, 
either from their party, or from the parlia- 
ment: now for them to supply him with so 
vast a sum, isa charge, that (you may well 
imagine) they would desire to get rid of if they 
could, though by the king’s death : on the other 
side, for the parliament to supply hin with 
money, that they know cannot be done, but by 
taking off the heads of their faction, excluding 
their succession, and consenting to such laws 
as must of necessity ruin them: besides, lus 
majesty hath already permitied the executing 
so many of their party, as they never cal oF 
will forgive it. All which put together, with 
the great expectation they have trou-a popish 
successor, will make them vigorously and spee- 
dily attempt the king’s rain, unless he sud- 
denly prevents it, by adhering to his parlia- 
ment, and ruining them first. If his majesty 
would be pleased for one month to think him- 
self Henry 8, and we his subjects for the same 
time (forgetting we are Protestants) du by the 
papists, as they would do by us, were they 10 
our condition, what would become of Purtucal 
and Brussels? even Rome itself would tremble 
at us. Something must speedily be done ; and 
if we will not begin with them, they will begia 
with us: for ail the favour his majesty can 
shew them, will not satisfy that greater cxpec 
tation which they have from a declared popish 
king. So that nothing does more justly the 
plot than their corrupt principles and preseat 
interest; which will make them (being sure to 
have the sueceeding king on their side) rather 
venture to push for it now, and run tbe hazard 
of the people's revenge, than suffer any longer 
the inconvenience of an English parliament, oF 
danger of the next su¢cessor being a Protes 
tant. 

Consrperation JX.-—Having thus there 
fore shewed you the danger wherein his ma- 
jesty’s person now is, give me leave in the next 
place, to inform vou gentlemen, wherein 1s your 
areatest danger, both in relation to your city 
and yourselves: first then, as to your city, the 
chiefest danger whereunto it is obnoxious, 9 
that of fire; for wheresoever the ‘esuils 10° 
terest prevails, they will above ali things desire 
the burning of London: first, because it 
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only united force able to withstand arbitrary ‘(to secure to himself the crown) having by his 


government; and without that, popery can 
never prevail. Secondly, itis the only place, 
where by reason of their excellent preaching, 


t 
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treachery and false accusations prevailed with 
Herod to bamish his two innocent sons Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus, as also in his life-time, 


and daily instruction in the Protestant religion, , to declare Antipater for his successor, did after 
the people have a lively sense thereof, and | that, the better to confirm his tile, exasperate— 


doubiless will not part with it to pleasure a 
prince; but perhaps rather lose their lives by 


| 


Herod to put them both to death; which was 
no svoner done, and Atzipater freed from the 


the sword in the wars, than by faggots in} jealousy of their succession, but he begins to 
y tage J : ’ g 


Smithfield. Thirdly, It is too powertul tor any 
prince, that governs not by the love of his peo- 
ple, which no popish successor can expect to 
do. We read in our English Chronicles, that 
Henry the Third of England threatened to 
burn the City of London tor their taking part 
with the pariiament and barons, who at that 
time made war upon the king tor his too great 
countenancing of foreigners, Also in our great 
. fire of London in - - - 66. (if you will believe 
either Mr. Bedlow’s relation, or the acconnt 
which was then given in to the committee of 
parliament appciated for that purpose) many 
were actually taking a firing it, and brought to 
authority; but all let slip away and none 
hanged tor it, but one poor Frenchman, who 
contrary to the judge’s persuasion, would vio- 
lently accuse himself. ‘Lhere is one most emi- 
nent great papist, who in the time of that fire, 
pretended to secure many of the incendiaries, 
but secretly suficred them alt to escape: who 
this person was 1s already mentioned by Mr. 
Bedlow, for a Popish king or a popish succes- 
sor cannot but rejvice in the flames of such a 
too powerfulcity. Secondly, the greatest danger 
accruing to your persons, as well as to the 
whole kingdom, uponthe king’s untimely deat, 
will proceed from a confusion and want of 
some eminent and interested person, whom 
you may trust to lead you ap against a Trench 
and Popish army: for which purpose, no per- 
son is fittcr than his grace the duke of Mon- 
mouth, as well for quality, cuurage and con- 
duct, as for that his lite and fortune depends 
upon the same bottom with yours; he will 
stand by you, therefore ought you to stand by 
bin. = And remember the old rule ts, § Le whe 
hast the worst title, ever makes the best king ;’ 
as being constrained by a gracious government, 
tu supply wEat he wants in title; that instead 
of God and my Right, his motto may be, God 
and my People. Upon the death of Alexander 
the Great, when there was so great a contusion 
amongst the officers, about choosing a succes- 
sor to the empire, no other expedient could 
be found out to pacify the uproar of the mul- 
titude, but the choosing of king Philip's ilegi- 
mate son Aridzus; who notwithstanding he wus 
a man but of reasonable parts himself, might 
(as they thought) perform that office well 
enough, by the help of his wise protector Per- 
diccas. I confess, upon the news of bis grace’s 
banishment, the countries were much sur- 
rized, and the more for that we all knew they 
could have no interest or advantage by his ab- 
sence, till his majesty was near bis end, Which 
uts me in mind of the story that Josephus re- 
fates concerning Uerod; vis. that Antipater, 


think Herod himself had lived too long : where- 
fore entering into a conspiracy with Herod’s own 
wife, as well as with Pharoas and many others, 
he decreed to poison him; yet not being willing 
to be present hinself at the execution of it (tor 
fear of some popular tumult) he absented him- 
self and went to Rome. But Providence dis- 
covering this plot to Herod, it soon after cost 
Antipater bis lite; and may all such traitors 
succeed accordingly. 

These things (most worthy citizens) I have 
presumed to offer to your perusal, in respect 
that upon the death of any king, your lord 
mayor (then in being) is the only magistrate in 
the kingdom that retains any ollice of power 
capable of serving the subject: you are the 
batt who must revenge our sovercign’s vio- 
ent death; which if ever it should happen, the 
countrics one and alla@would be ready to assist 
you: but Heaven defend us from the occasion 5 
God preserve the king, and send your city to 
prosper! which is the constant and hearty 
prayer of, your fricnd and servant, Junius 
BRUTUS. 

P.S. As wellto justify part of my preced- 
ing discourse, as to acquaint you with the per- 
nicious tenets of the Church of Rome, how 
dangerous they are beth to prince and people, 
I have here inserted sume few of their canons, 
which all Papists are obliged to believe and 
subinit to. 

Canons which the Romish Church holds, 
to the Rui aud Dishonour of Princes, are 
these which follow : 

1, The emperoris the bishop of Rome's sub- 
ject, and the bishop of Rome may revoke the 
emneror’s sentence in temporal causes. 2, 
Princes laws, if they be agaist the canons and 
decrees of the bishop of Rome, be of no forge 
nor strength, $3. All kings, bishops, and no- 
ble men, that believe or suffer the bishop of 
Rome’s decrees in any thing to be violate, be 
accursed, and for ever culpable before God, as 
transgressors of the Catholick faith. 4. The 
bishops of Rome may excommunicate empe- 
rors and princes, depose them from their states, 
and disengage their subjects from their oaths 
and obedience to them, and so constrain them 
torebelliun, These and many more there are 
to the same purpose; wherefore that prince, 
who thinks himself so weak as to need a gover- 
nor, who thinks himself too rich, or desires to be 
a slave tu an old Bardasso, Ict him turn papist, 

More Romish Canons, fitting to be consi- 
dered by all Abby-landed Men. 

1. “ The goods of the church may in no 

wise be alienated, but whosoever receiveth or 
buyeth them, ts bound to restitution, and if the 
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church have any ground that is little or nothing 
worth, yet it shall not be given to the prince ; 
and if the prince will needs buy it, the sale 
shall be voil and of no strength. 2. It is not 
lawful for the bishop of Rome to alienate or 
mortgage any lands ot the church for any cause 
whatsoever; except it be houses in cities, which 
be very chargeable to support and maintain.” 
—So that if any men (who have estates in Ab- 
by-lands) desire to beg their bread, and relin- 
quish their habitations and fortunes to some 
old greasy bald-pated abbot, monk or fryar, 
then let him vote tor a popish successor and 
popery; for when once that religion is estab- 
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lished amongst us, these canons will all come 
in play; and the pope wall theo tell you (#hat- 
soever he may pretend at first) that his prede- 
cessor had no right to give away what belonge 
to the church. And this Mr. Coleman ac, 
knew, when he promised himself no less thas 
to be once master of the earl of Bediord; 
estate ; but unluckily the gallows prevented it, 
in making bim a saint before bis time.—lie 
that desires to be further satisfied about these 
canons, let him fuok into Dr. Burnet's late ex- 
cellent History of the Refurmation, aud there 
he shall find the original and authentick quo 
tations, which wese too tedious here to insert, 
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A SPEECH lately made by a Noble Peer of the Realm, 


X. 
(the Earl of 


Shattsbury), November 20, 1680.* 


—ePe 


MY lords; In this great debate concerning 
the king’s speech, “ the sad state and con- 
dition we are in,” and the remedies thereof, I 
have offered you my opinion, and many lords 
have spoken admirable well to it, with great 
freedom and plainness, as the case requires.— 
Give me leave to offer you some few words, 
in answer to two or three of my lords of the 
earls bench, that have maintained the con- 
trary opinion.—My lord, near me, hath told 
your lordships, that the precedent of Hen, 4. 
that | oftered to you (who was a wise and 
Magnanimous prince ; and yet upon the ad- 
dress of his parliament, ‘ put away a great 
part uf his family and councils at one time,’) 
ls NO proper instance, because he was aun 
usurper, had an ill title, and was bound to 
please the people.—My lords, I meddle not 
with his title, Iam sure our king had a very 
undoubted one ; but this my lord must allow, 
that that wise prince having need of the people, 
knew uo better way to please them, Gade 
create a good intellizence between them and 
him, than to put away those from court and 


council that were unacceptable to them.—If 


our king hath the same necessity to please the 
£ y tO p 


people, (though for uther reasons than want of 


a utle;) vet I am sure the precedent holds, 
that ‘a wise prince, when he hath need of bis 
peuple, will rather ¢ part with his family and 
counsellors, than displease them.’—My lords, 
this noble lord near me hath found fault with 
that precedent, that he supposes I offered your 
Jordsbhips concerning the chargeable ladics at 
court ; but I remember no such thing [ said ; 
but if I must speak of them, I shall say as the 


* State Tracts, in the reign of Charles [. 
vol. i. p. 462. This speech was never spoken, 
and was, by order of the Lords, burnt by the 
hauds of the hangman—it flattered the Scots. 
It was answered anonymously in a pamphlet 
called, * A Letter from Scotland, written oc- 
casioually upon the Speech made by a Noble 
Peer of the Realm.’ See Walpole’s Noble Au- 
thors, v. ili. p. 251. London, 1806. See N° XII, 


prophet did to king Saul, « What means the 
bleating of this kind of cattle ? And I hupetie 
king will make me the same answer, * That he 
reserves them for sacrifice, and means to deliver 
them up to please his people.’"—For thee 
must be, (in plain English) my lords, a change; 
we must neither have popish wife, nor popist 
favourite, nor popish mistress, nor popish 
counsellor at court, or any new convert. What 
I spoke was about another lady that belongs 
not to the court, but like Sempronia in Cata- 
line’s conspiracy, does more mischief tban 
Cethegus.—In this time of distress [ cuu'd 
humbly advise our prince would take the same 
course that the duke of Savoy did, to sutler 
neither strangers uor ambassadors to stay 
abuve some few weeks in his country ; for a! 
the strangers and ambassadors here, have 
served the plot and desigu avainst us; 1 am 
sure they have no tie to Le for us.—But my 
lords, what I rose up to speak, was more espe- 
cially to my lord of the earls bench, that spoxe 
last, and sits behind ine: who, as he hath the 
greatest influence in our present councils, sv 
he hath let fall to you the very rout of the 
matter, and the hinges upon which all turns; 
he tells you that the house of commons hare 
lately made offers to the king, and he wonders 
we do not expect the king’s answer to them, 
before we enter into so hot and high debates. 
He tells you, if the king be assured of supplies. 
we canuot doubt of his compliance in Uus and 
all we can ask; for otherwise the king should 
fall into that that is the worst condition of a 
rince, to have his people have no confidence 
in him. My lords, this is that I know they 
put the king upon, and this is that we must be 
ruined by, if we may not with freedom and 
plaiuness open our case.—My lords, it 1s 3 
very hard thing to say, ¢ that we cannot trust 
the king ;’ and that we have already Leen de- 
ceived so often, that we see plainly the appre- 
bensions of discontent in the people is nu as- 
guinent at court. And though our prince be 
in himself an excellent person, that the peup.e 
Lave the greatest inclinations imaginable ta 
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love ; yet we must say he is such an one, ‘as 
no story atfords usa parallel of:’? how plain 
and how many are the proofs of the ‘ design to 
murder lim? How httle is he apprehensive of 
it” The transactions between him and _ his 
brother are admirable, and incomprehensible ; 
his brother’s designs being early known, to aim 
at the crown betore his majesty’s restoration 
to this kingdom. This match with a Portugal 
lady, not like to have children, ‘ contrived by 
the duke’s father-in-law,’ and no sooner et- 
fected, but the duke and his party make pro- 
clamation to the world, that we are likely to 
have no children, that he must be the certain 
heir.—He takes his seat in parliament as prince 
of Wales, his guards about him; the prince’s 
lodgings at Whitehall, his guards upon the same 
floor, without any interposinen between him 
and the king, so that the king was in his hands 
and in his power every night; all offices and 
preterments being bestowed by him; ¢ not a bi- 
shop made without him.’—Tlis prince changes 
his religion to make himself a party, and such 
a@ party that his brother must be sure to die 
and be made away, to make room for him; 
nothing could preserve bim, but that which I 
hope he will never do, give greater earnest to 
that wicked party than his brother could; and 
after all, this plot breaks out, plainly héaded 
by the duke, bis interest and his desigu.—How 
the king hath behaved himself even since the 
breaking out of it the world knows; we have 
expected every hour that the court should join 
with the duke against us. And it is evident 
more hath been done to make the plot a Pres- 
byterian plot, than to discover it.—The Pro- 
rogations, the Dissolutions, the cutting short 
of parliaments, not suffering them to have time 
or Opportunity to look into any thing, have 
shewed what reason we have to have conti- 
dence 1n this court. We are now come to a 
parliament again, by what fate or what council 
for my part I cannot guess, neither do I un- 
derstand the riddle of it.—The duke is quitted 
and sent away; the house of commons have 
brought up a bill to disable him of the crown; 
and I think they are so far extremely in the 
right; but your lordships are wiser than I, and | 
have rejected it; yet you have thought fit, and 
the king himself hath made the proposition, to 
make such expedients as shall render him but 
a pominal priuce.—In the mean while where 
is this duke, that the king and both houses 
have declarcd unanimously thus dangerous? 
Why, he ts in Scotland raising of forces upon 
the terra firma, that can énter dry-foot upon 
us, without hazard of winds or scas, the very 
lace he should be in to raise a party there, to 
be ready when. from hence he shall have no- 
tice: so that this being the case, where is the 
trust? We all think the business is sa ripe, | 
that they have the Garrisons, the Ar:ns, the 
Ammunition, the Seas and Soldiery all in their 
hands; they want but one good sum of moncy 
to set up and crown the work, and then thev 
shall have no more need of the people; and I 
believe whether they are pleagged or no will be 
Vor. IV. Appendix, 


no great trouble to them.—My lords, I hear 
of a bargain in the house of commons, and aw 
Address made to the king, bue this I know, 
and must boldly sav it, and plainly, That the 
nation is betrayed if upon avy terms we part 
with our money ull we are sure the king is 
ours; have what laws you will, and what con- 
ditious you will, they will be of no use but 
waste paper before Easter, if the court has 
money ta set up for popery and arbitrary de- 
signs in the mean while-—On the other hand 
give me leave to tell you, my lords; the kmg 
hath no reason to distrust his people; no man 
can go home and say, that if the king comply 
with his people they will do nothing for hin, 
but tear all up from him; we want a Govern- 
ment, and we want a Prince that we may 
trust, even with the spending of half our ane 
nual revenues, for some time, tor the preser- 
vation of these nations,—The growiny great- 
ness of the French cannot be stopped with a 
little expence, nur without a real and hearty 
union of the king and his people. It was never 
known in England that our princes wanted 
supplics cither tor their foreign designs, or for 
their pleasures ; nothing ever shut the English 
purses Lat the fears of having their moncy used 
against them.—The hour that the king shall 
satisfy the people, that what we give is not to 
make us slaves and papists, he may have what 
he will; aud this your lordships know and all 
mankind that know us: therefore Jet me 
plainly tell vour lordships, the arguments that 
the present ministers use, is to destroy the king 
and not preserve him: for if the king will first 
sce what we will do for him, it is impossible if 
we are in our senses we should do any thing. 
Butif he will first shew that he is entirely ours, 
that he ¢ weds the interest and religion of the 
nation,’ its is impossible he should want an 

thing that we can pive-—But I see how the 
argument will be used. Sir, they will do 
nothing for you, what should you do with 
these men? But on the ather hand I am bold 
to say, Sir, you may have any thing of this 
parliament, § put away these men, change 


your principles, change your court, and be 


yourself;’ for the king himself may have any 
thing of us.—Mv lords, if T have been too 
plain, I beg your pardon; I thought it was the 
duty of an English nobleman at this tune to 
speak piain ornever. Lam sure I mean well: 
and if any inan can answer and oppose reason 
to what [ say, I beg they would do it; for I 
do nor desire or propose any question. I beg 
this debate may last for some days, and that 
we may go to the bdttom of the imatter, and 
see if these things are so or no, and what cnre 
there is of the evil we are in; and then the 
result of your debates may produce some 
proper question.—However, we know who 
hears, and [ am glad of this, ‘ that your lord- 
ships have dealt 50 honourably and so clearly 
in the king’s presence, and in the king’s bear- 
ing,’ that he cannot say he wants a‘ right state 
of things;’ he hath it before him, and may 
take council as he thinks fit. 
h 
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| No 
‘A ScnemeE of the Trang, as it is at present carried on between 


duct and Manufacture’ of each Country ; calculated as ex- 
nourable the Lords Commissioners for the Treaty of Commerce 


Amount Lotal Amount 
Quan- Commodities Exported from England into France. of of 
aaceed Particulars. Exports. 
WOooLLen anD SILK MANUFACTURES, 
. 8. Lf ‘s. -d. f. ad 
354| Pieces of Norwich Stuffs,at - - 2 —perpe. 708 -- — 
5,564| Pieces of Serges and Perpetuanas, at 210 — 13,910 — — 
2,288 | Pieces of single Bayes, at —_ - - 210 — 5,764 — — 
166|Small Minikin Bayes, at - 2© 6—-— 996 — — 
466|Small double Bayes, at - -+ 4—- = 1,864 — — 
2,140) Dozen Mens Worsted Hose - - 2— — 4,280 — — 
832} Dozen Mens Worsted Hose, at - 15 — 1,040 — — 
1,170| Dozen of Childrens Hose, at - 08 — 468 — — 
400| Yards of Flannel, at - - -oO0O1— 20 — — 
1,200/C Goads of Cotton, at - - © 9m — 10,800 — — 
112}LongCltoths,at - - + +10 —percl 1,120 — — 
42/Short Cloths, at - - - - 8— — 336 — — 
€29|Spamsh Cloths, at - = -1—- — 12,435 — — 
97 | Double Narthern Dozens, at - 56—- — 485 — — 
69 |Single Northern Dozens, at - - 2—-— 138 — — 
13|Devon Dozens, at - - - 2— -- 26 — — 
173|Cloth Rashes, at - - - - 5— — 865 — — 
6/Pennystons,at - 2° 2 - 3— — 18 — — 
3,985|Kersies, at - - - - - 115 — 6,273 — — 
3,560 |lb English wrought Sik -« - 2— — 1,920 — — 


This is the Full of what was Exported, according} 63,466 — 
to the Custom-House Books in the Port ot 
London, from Michaelmas 1668, to Michael- 
mas 1669. And for all England we calculate 
one Third Part more. . Amounts inallto -| - - - 84,621 6 8 
Since 1669, the Exports, as we conteive, are 
diminished, and not encreased. 
2,500|-Fodder of Lead, at. - - f.12 —pr.fod.}| 30,000 — 
6,000 | Hundred of Tin, at - - 

100} Tuns of Allom, at - = = 24 —pr.tun, 2,400 — 
Calves Skins and Leather == ~ - - ° 10,000 — 
Several sorts of Skins, Glew, Lanthorn Leaves, 

Butter, Copperas, Old Shoes, Sea-Coals, ‘Vobac- 
co-Pipes, Gloves, Red-Lead, Linseed, Candles, 
Iron-Ware, Haberdashery Ware, and other tri- 
vialCommodities, which may amount per annum 
to a - - - - - - - 20,000 — — 
a 86,400 mans 


Lidl 


Balance gained by the French from us yearly, 171,021 6 38 
{besides the Toys, Gluves, Laces, &c. - - - - - 965,128 17 4 


——_E 


1,136,150 4— 


By the Account above, your Lordships may perceive, that the Linen and Silk Manufactures 
Mannfactures of Wool and Silk Exported trom England thither, do not amount to Eighty Fire 
Jand Exported into France, do not amount to Ninety ‘Thousand Pounds more: Whereas the 
jnto England, amount to upwards of ‘Three }iundred and Twenty ‘Lhousand Pounds ; besides 
Exports of our Native Commodities and Manutactures to France, are less in Value by at least 
which we receive trom thence: And if it please your-Eordships to reflect thereupon, your Lora- 
Advantage the French have, and do daily make, by holdmg this Treaty in Suspence ; this Natt 
as great Advantages as they can reasonably expect by any Treaty. (Signed) Patience Ward,— 
Joho Houblon,—Jvlin Hogue,—John Mervin,—Petcr Paravicine,—Joln Dubois,—Be:y- 
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XI. | 


ENGLAND and Rance, in the Commodities of the Native Pro- 
actly as possible, in Obedience to the Command of the Right. Ho- 
with France: and humbly tendered to their Lordships.* 1674. 


Duane ied Account Total Amount 
tities Commodities 1uports into England from France. Q of 
: Particulars. Imports. 
oe eS 
Linen anD Strix ManuFactTuREs. 
ls. £ sd f. s 
60,000] Pieces of Lockram and Dowlas, at 6 —perpc.| 360,000 —,— ; 
17,000] Hund, of Vitry and NoyalsCansas,at 6 — per h. | 102,000 — — 
5,000] Hundred _of Normandy Canvas, at 7 — — 35,000 — — 
@,500| Pieces of Quintins, at - = =~ O 10 per pe. 1,250 — — 
1,500| Pieces of dyed Linen, at — 1— — 1,500 — — 
7,604] Yards of Diaper Tabling,at - - © 2— 760 8 — 
33,896| Yards of Diaper Napkining,at - 9 1 — 1,694 16 — 
1,376| Dozen of Buckrams, at = - = © 210 — 3,440 — — 
1,200| Bolts of Poldavies,at - = = 015 — 900 — — 
2,820| Pair of Old Sheets,at - - = 05— 700 — — 
150,000| Pound of Wrought Silk,at - - 2-- — | 300,000 — — 
| ___—| 807,250 4— 
Note, That this Year, 1674, there hath been re- 
ceived at the Port of Dover only, as we are in- 
forined, 15,000/. for Custom of Wrought Silk : 
so that considering what may be conveyed away 
privately, and that great Quantities are worth 
from 32: to 4/. the pound, we believe the 
Wrought Silk may amount to much more in 
Value than what is above. 
41,000|Tuns of French Wine one Year 
, with anothercost -  - re 12 10pr.tun} 137,500 — — 
4,000] Tuns of Brandy, one Year with oan 
another, at a ae a a; = a 
—_______—_—] 217,500 — — 
160,000|Reams of Paper,at - ~ - O Sperrm 40,000 — — 
1,500|Pes of Pruens,at- - = ~* - 4—per p 6,000 — — 
400| Hundred of Feathers - = - 5 per lid 2,000 — — 
5,000| Hundred of Kidskins - - - 3$—- — 15,000 — — 
3,000|Weigh of Salt, at - -  ~ 2 — per w 6,000 — — 
6,000| Hundred of Rosin, at - -  - 9 8 perhd 2,400 — — 
Vinegar, Rape, Cyder, Wadd, Cork, Oakam, Soap, 
Turpentine, Capers, Olives, Brignoles, Parch- 
ment, Window-glass, Teasels, Corn-Fans, Bas- 
ket-Rods, Box-Wood, and Cremor Tartar, 
which may amount per Annum, at least to - 40,000 — — 


Besides all Manner of Toys for Women and 
Children, Fans, Jessamin-Gloves, Laces, Point- 
Laces, rich embroidered Garments, and rich 
embroidered Beds, and other Vestments, which 
are of an incredible value. ; 


1,136,150 4— 


only, Imported from France, amount to upwards of Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds, and the 
Thousand Pounds. As also all other Commodities of the Product and Manufacture of Eng- 
Wines, Brandies, and other Commodities of the Product and Manufacture of Frauce Imported 
an incredible Value of Toys, rich Apparel, Point-Lace, &c. So that it is apparent, that the 
One Million of Pounds Sterling, thao the Native Commodities and Manufactures of France, 
ships will easily discern the great Prejudice the English Nation hath sustained, and the grent 
‘ being upon the Matter excluded Trade thither, while in the mean Time the French enjoy all and 
Thomas Papillon,—James Houblon,—William Bellamy,—Michacl Godfrey,—George Torriano, 
Godfrey,—Edm. Harrison, —Ben). Delaune. ee Somers’ Tracts, 1 coll. vol. iv. p. 597. 
2 . 


« Samuel ty Saul; 
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N° XII. 


A Lerrer rrom Scorianp: Written occasionally upon the 


SPEECH made by a Noble Peer of the Realm. 


By a better 


Protestant than the Author of it, though a Servant to his 


Roya Hicuness.* 


ea 


T HAVE heard much of the ‘sad state and 
condition we are in,’t and I am convinced of it, 
since I see such reflections made with impunity 
upon the king’s person and government. I 
shall sav little to the { precedent of our [Henry 
IV. Unbridled violence, and mean condescen- 
sions, are the unhappy necessitics of an usur- 
per ; but a good and lawful king ds obliged to 
, Muintain his own prerogative, as well as the 
_ Tights of his subjects. But is it possible, that 
the supposed author of the printed speech, 
should already forget, how lately the king (after 
@ great retrenchment of his family) did at once, 
and (as it is said) by his lordship’s || advice, 
¢ehange almost his whole council? And yet the 
people (or those tbat still make use of their 
names) never were, nor will yet be satisfied. I 
will not put his lordship in mind of the § court. 


—$—$< 
* Somers Tracts, 1 coll. vol. i. p. 91. The 


above Letter is an Answer to the Article 
NOX. Roger North in his “ Examen” takes 
eccasion to say, That as no kind of Libels came 
orth with that advantage, energy and autho- 
rity, as those which had the word Parliament in 
the front, lord Shaftsbury often contrived such 
to pass the press, and be cryed about. He in- 
stances the Speech in questions calls it a bad 
one, and adds, That when the lords took no- 
tice of it, in order to punishment, his lordship 
denicd it to be his, and so escaped that cen- 
sure; that the said Speech was publicly burut 
by Order ; and that it was said, ie few things 
af any were contained in it, which had not 
really been spoken by his lordship in the house 
at one time or another; and by way of exam- 
ple, throws in the following expressions, ‘ We 
want a king we can trust’—* We must Lave a 
change,’ &c. See Examen, p. 89, 

t These words occur in the opening of the 
Speech, which indecd ought rather to have 
been called a reply, for such it was, to what 
two or three lords on the earls bench had of- 
fered, in answer to a Speech, made by his lord- 
ship in the committee before. 

{ That he had yiven up a great part of his 
family and council at one time 
people. 

|| According to sir Wm. Temple, lord Shafts- 
bury was never advised with upon it, 

§ He was reproached with having mentioned 
the chargeable ladies at court in his Specch ; 
and, in his answer, making use of the words of 
| he says, * What means the 
bleating of this kind of cattle?’ and hopes the 


y 


to please the — 


ladies, since he doth not remember he spoke 
of them: but unless he make himself a Samuel, 
I do not know what authority he has to ex 
mine Saul about the bleating of the cattle? I 
cannut believe his lordship could have the 
heart to sacrifice the fairest of them ; his lord- 
ship may read in the same place, that obedi- 
ence 1s better than sacrifice ; but if a sacrifice 
must be made, It is not to the people, but to 
God and justice. I would fain understand 
what is meant by the people? For now every 
man calls himself the people ; and when one 
man calls for one thing, and another for some- 
thing directly opposite, both ery out, that if 
this, or that be not done, the people is betray- 
ed ; that is to say, they will endeavour to per 
suade them sd. But the people in this speech, 
hath a strange dialect, such as I hope no Eng- 
lishman understands : must, was never the lan- 
guage of a good subject, nor submission the 
part of aking: (we must, &c. ® and no new 
converts) I am sorry, that with all our zeal, we 
are so unkind to proselytes ; we had a greater 
value for them not long since; for though L. B. 
was accused of the plot, his conversion secured 
him without a pardon, though cither his lord- 
ship was deeply guilty, or the king's ev 
dence grossly perjured. Till the author discover 
who he means by Sempronia, I shall not tell 
him who I belicve to be as bad as Cataline. 
But itis prodigious, that while we are frightened 
with bug-bears of invisible dispensatious from 
the pope, his lordship, with his arbitrary ‘ inust, 

should dispense at once, with the law of God, 
as to the queen ; with the law of nations, as (2 
foreign ministers; with the laws of hospitality, 
as to strangers; and all that part of tbe oatb 
of allegiance, that concerns the beir of the 
crown: which 1s equally binding with the rest, 
to all whose suspected honesty cannot vccept 

of such an arbitrary dispensation. His lord- 

ship seems much concerned to bear of a + bar- 
gain between the king and the house of com- 
Gee ee eee oe es 

king will answer, as Saul did, ‘ That he pre- 

serves them for Sacrifice ;’ and that he will de- 

liver them up to please the people. ; 

* The intervening words are, neither popish 
wife, nor popish favourite, nor popish mistress, 
nor popish counsellor, at court. 

+ ‘Ihe words in the speech are, have made 
offers to the king; and he plainly points oof 
the earl of Hallifax, as the person who had 
made the house acquainted with that circum 
stance, 


f 


xxi} 


mons; and so am I; for things are too ripe for 
mischiet, when subjects are permitted to capi- 
tulate with their sovereign. ‘The king’s sub- 
jects (by his permission) have made capitula- 
tions with foreign princes; but his lordship 
would not have the king so far trusted, 
as that his own subjects may capitulate with 
him, because, as his lordship says, he has so 
often deceived (that hard word) the people. 
And I beg leave to use the same expression of 
his majesty’s patience, which his lordship uses 
of his little ‘care of his person, that no story 
atfords a parallel of him. The actings of the 
duke are indeed admirable to all, but incom- 
_prehensible to such as have not the true prin- 
ciples of loyalty rooted in them. But his lord- 
ship (who in Cromwell’s time was much bet- 
ter acquainted with what passed at London, 
than at Brussels) avers, that the duke had an 
early aim at the crown, before the king’s resto- 
ration; this is a high charge, and ought to be 
better proved than by a bare assertion: hath 
his lordship any letters to produce from his 
royal highness to himself, or any other chief 
ministers of the usurper’s? Or to what crown 
could the duke pretend, when they had robbed 
the king of his own? The duke can shew un- 
deniable proofs of bis allegiance, even in those 
days: for what could an exiled prince do more, 
than leave the great commands and pensions 
that he had abroad, and all the advantages that 
his birth, his courage, and his reputation pro- 
mised hin, to follow the fortune, and the wants 
of bis majesty? But how will his lordship make 
out, that after the match with a Portugal lady, 
(for that is the only title his lordship allows the 
queen) the duke and his party made proclama- 
tion to the world, that we were like to have no 
children, and he must be the certain heir: 
Where is the world? And where is the procla- 
mation? He says the duke took his seat in par- 
liament, as prince of Wales ; but his lordship 
knows, that the seat on the right hand of the 
state, was, and is reserved for the prince of 
Wales; the duke took that on the left hand ; 
the printed pictures of the house of peers, sitting 
upon the trial of the earl of Stratford, shew, 
that this is no innovation; and his royal high- 
ness had the same seat when the king his fa- 
ther called the parliament at Oxford. He 
urges, that the duke had his guards about him, 
upon the same floor with the king, and so the 
king wasevery night in his power: it was a ti- 
morous ambition that lost so many opportuni- 
ties. But what an impudence is this? The 
duke never had guards; they are the king’s; 
the king pays them; they wait in their turn 
upon the king; and have but the name of the 
duke, as the foot-regiments have of colonel 
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Russel, and my lord Craven ; so the duke was 
every night in the king’s power. Next he 
fires his greatest gun, ‘Ihe duke is plainly at 
the head of the plot ; by whose evidence ? Long 
before the duke was named, Mr. Oates decla- 
red to the lords, that he had no more to ac- 
cuse: if he accuse him now, and Oates be di- 
vided against Oates, how can his testimony 
stand good ? Bedloce said as much ; and so here 
appears no evidence, where the greatest would 
be little enough. I say nothing of a Presby- 
terian plot; but (with his lordship’s leave) 
what has been, may be. The calling, the pro- 
roguing, and the dissolving of parliaments, are 
so absolutely in the king, that they ought to be 
riddles to a subject. When the duke was com- 
manded to leave the kingdom, I appeal to all 
the world,how readily how submissively he obey- 
ed; and comparing his immediate obedience, 
with the obstinate refusal of others, (meaning 
the duke of Monmouth) who still stay in op- 
position to the king’s command, let any impar- 
tial man of sense decide, which has shewed 
most loyalty and duty. His lordship and his 
party (for he says, we) expect every hour, that 
the court should join with the duke against 
them; but I find the court is as hard a word, 
as the people, and as boldly, and as oddl 
used: if by that word, he means the king, all 
his lordship’s rhetoric will scarce persuade us, 
that the king should conspire with the duke, 
against his own crown, and his own life; if 
not, what can the court do without the king, 
and against the nation? Besides his lordship 
has too many friends among the courtiers, to 
suspect them; and the duke has met with too 
much ingratitude, to trust them. His lordship 
avers as truly, that the king has declared the 
duke to be dangerous; as, That his royal high- 
ness is now raising men in Scotland; that whole 
council, that whole kingdom, wi!l disprove 
him ; and, by the apparent falsehood of his as- 
sertion, let all men judge of the truth of the 
rest. If the arms, the garrisons, &c. be in such 
hands as the king thinks safe, we are safc too; 
but if not, it concerns his majesty to secure 
them, since his lordship declares, the king is 
to be trusted with nothing, till he has resigued 
himself to his lordship, and his party, and is 
wholly theirs; and yet then too, he must trust. 
their good nature, and surrender upon discre- 
tion; they will allow him no other terms, no, 
pot to be himself, and have his senses, unless 
they can fright bim out of them. I will yet 
charitably hope, that the pretended author is 
abused: it concerns him to vindicate himself, 
by wishing, as I do, That the true author may 
have the same fate, that his Speech had, by 
Order of the House of Peers. 


“ 
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Tue True ENGLISHMAN SPEAKING PLAIN ENGLISH, IN A LETTER 


FROM A FRIEND TO A FRIEND. 


Printed in the Year 1681.* 


‘ [This Tract is better known by the Title of FirzHarnris's 
Liset. ‘The interesting Debates in both Houses on the Im- 
peachment of Fitzharris, for writing the said Libel, will be 
found in the Proceedings of the 25th and 26th days of March, 


1681. 


On the 30th of April, Fitzharris was arraigned at the 


Bar of the King’s Bench, pleaded his Impeachment in Parlia- 
ment, in Demur to the Jurisdiction of the Court, which being 


over-ruled, he was found 
the Ist of July following. 


— condemned, and executed on 


Eee 


T thank you for the character of a popish suc- 
cessor which you sent me: wherein our just 
fears, and the gounds of them, are justly set 
out. But I am in greater fear of the present 
possessor: why do we frighten ourselves about 
the evil that is to come, not looking to that 
which is at hand? We would cut off the bud- 
ding weeds, and let the poisonous root lie still : 


we would stop the channel of our evils, and let” 


the fountain still run. My meaning is this: 
can Pylades know and act all these bloody con- 
Spiracics, and not impart them to his dear 
Orestes ? If James be conscious and guilty, 
Charle§ is.so too: believe me, these two bre- 
thren in iniquity are in confederacy with Pope 
and French to introduce popery and arbitrarg 
government, as all their actions demonstrate : 
the parliament, Magna Charta, aud liberty of 
the subject, are as heavy yokes, which they 
would cast off, to be as absolute as their bro- 


ther of France; aud, if this can be proved to 


be their only aim and endeavour, why should 
not every true Briton be a Quaker thus far? 
Let the English rise, and move as ove man, 
to selt-defence, to open action, and fling off 
their intolerable riders. Blow the trumpet, 
stand on your guard, and withstand them as 
bears and tigers. And since there can be no 
trust given to this goodly couple of popish bre- 
thren, nor no relief expected from a parlia- 
ment; trust to your swords, in defence of your 
lives, laws, religion, and properties, like the 
stout earl of old, who told a king, that if be 
could not be detended by Magna Charta, be 
would be relieved by Longa Spada.—Yet to 
convince the world that this Scottish race is 
corrupt, root and branch, and popish from the 
very beginning, be pleased to consider these 
reasons following: ‘lhe grandfather of these 
men, James the Scot, was of no religion at the 
bottom, but entered by a pretence of a sham 

lot of the papists agaist bis lite, whilst really 
fe collogued with the popish party under-hand, 
eS eee ected 
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bis mother, his kindred, with great submission: 
yet afterwards thinking it for his purpose to 
cajole the parliament, and write against the 
pope and cardinals, he sends a Scots bird to 
blind the eyes of the Vatican keeper with 
money, and to steal his letters from off the 
Roman file; and then he crows as boldly as 
an unsuspected harlot, for the protestant reli- 
gion and interest. —That man’s son Charles [. 
held a secret correspondency with the pope, 
calling him his dear and holy father; as is to 
be seen in his letters recorded in Rushworth’s 
Collections. Were not bis wile and courtiers 
papists? Did he not countenance and pro- 
mote the rebellion in Ireland? as the Insh 
grandees, and his very commissions, testity and 
declare. Was there not a povish plot, and aa 
universal conspiracy of the papists, discovered 
to him and his contessor Laud? and did they 
not piously stifle it, lest they should have 
discovered the nakedness of their mother- 
church? While that goodly protestant prince 
pretended tu relicve the pour besieged pro- 
testants at Rochelle by his confident Bucking- 
ham, did he not hold correspondency with the 
French cardinal how to betray thern for a sum 
of money (which his obstinacy with bis parlia- 
ment made him stand in need of)? But they 
who so ill approved themselves to be heads of 
the Protestant Church, Charles and Laud, did 
they not lose their own heads, by a manifest 
judgment of God? And was not the faise 
heart of their emissary Buckingham found out 
by an assassin’s knite?—But, to come nearet 
to our purpose: these two goodly imps of our 
days are stark nought, arrived at the heighth 
of wickedness, and of professed arbitrariness 
and pupery.—As for James, he was a papist 
while he had a regiment in the French, and 
afterwards in the Spanish, service bevond seat. 
And as for Charles, he was reported, ere he 
came into England, to bave been reconciled to 
the Church of Rome, in one of the French 
king’s country-houses : and, since they came 
in, how have they whecdled, and played ja# 
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and loose, in their profession of religion, as 
occasicn and their attairs required? Flave they 
not all along maintained secret correspundency 
with France and Rome? as Coleman’s letters 
may suthciently instruct such who have not 
seen more secret memoirs.—But let us come 
to exainine their actions, which are a better 
proof of their hearts. Were not the duke’s 
servants and confidents all papists? witness his 
Talbots, Patricks, and other Irish Teagues. 
Were not the duke, and such of his creatures 
as were known papists, promoted to all public 
offices of trust, both at sea and land? witness 
Bellasis, now a traitor in the Tower. Did not 
James, by Coleman, Throgmorton, and others, 
hold open correspandency with the pope and 
cardinals ; and could Charles be ignorant of all 
this? Nay he liked all so well, that he hardly 
employed any about him but papists, as Clif- 
ford, whom he made treasurer; or employed 
any abroad, but persuns of the same stamp; 
witness Godolphin, whom he sent embassador 
into Spain; as he did others elsewhere. What 
more obvious, than that though the duke’s 
treachery ayainst the kingdom and Protestant 
religion be fully made vut, and the people and 
parliament seek to bring him to a legal tral, yet 
Charles obstructs justice, and will not suffer it? 
How can this be, but that he is joined in will 
and deed in all the duke’s villanies, and that 
he is afraid to be discovered and found out to 
be a Papist, and a betrayer of his people and 
the Protestant religion? If he was heartily 
concerned for our religion, would he not op- 
pose a popish successor, who will infallibly 
overthrow it? Can there be any thing more 
evident, than that he continues the duke’s ad- 
herents, and those who were advanced by him, 
in all othces of trust? And hath he not turned 
out of his council the most zealous protestants, 
such as Shattsbury, Essex, and others, and in- 
troduced in their rooms other mere tools, or 
those that are popishly and arbitrarily affected? 
Hath he not modelled all the sheritls and jus- 
tices throughout England, in subserviency to a 
popish design? Was not sir William Waller 
and Dr. Chamberlain, and divers others turned 
out of the commission in and about London, 
merely for being zealous prosecutors of priests 
and papists? Doth not Charles all he can to 
hinder the further detection of the popish 
plot? And doth he not to bis utmost discoun- 
tenance the discoverers of it, and suffer them 
to want bread? And doth he notin the mean 
time plentifully encourage and reward Fitz- 
gerald and all the sham-plottcrs! Whereas 
Dangerfield had 8/. a week, whilst a furger of 
plots against the Protestants, he is cast off with 
scorn, and in danger of his life, since he laid 
open the popish engineers. Is not Charles so 
much in love with his popish Irish rebels 
(therein treading in his father’s steps) that he 
promotes Montgarret, Carlingford, Fitzpatrick, 
and others, who were the heads of the rebel- 
lion, to honours and preterment, though Charles 
took the covenant, and a coronation oath, tu 
‘preserve the Protestant religion; yet hath he 
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not palpably broken them? He made large 
promises and protestations at Breda, for .the 
allowing a perpetual liberty of conscience to 
nonconiorming Protestants; but he suon forgot 
them all. To what end wa» the act, wiich 
was made soon alter his restoration, prolibit- 
ing any to call him Papist, or to say he was 
popishly inclined, and rendermyg such as should 
offend guilty of a premunire, but to stop the 
peoples mouths, whenever he should act any 
thing in favour of popery, as he then was re- 
solved to do?—Is it not manitest theretore, | 
that Scotch oaths, Breda promises, protestant 
profession, liberty of conscience, war with 
France, saving of Flanders, ts all in jest, to de- 
lude Protestant subjects? Is 1t not apparent, 
that breaking of leagues, Dutch wars, Sinyrna 
fleet, French measures to favour their con- 
guests, loss of ships, war in christendum, blood 
of Protestants, reprieving of popish traitors, 
is all in earnest, and done in favour of popery? 
And are not his fair speeches, his true protes- 
tant love to parliaments just mghts and Eng- 
lish liberties, his pretended ignorance of the 
plot, and his hanging of traitors to serve a 
turn, but in mere jest? Are not bis great de- 
baucheries, his whoring courtiers, popph coun- 
cils, cheating rogues, hellish plottings, lis saving 
of traitors, bis French pensioncrs, Ins nests of 
whores and swarins of bastards, his Macs, his 
cut-throats, his horrid murderers, his burning 
of London’ and the provost’s house too, his 
shain-plotting, his suborned villains, bis popish 
otticers by sea and land, his strugglings tur @ 
popish successor, his agreements with France, 
his frequent dissolutions of parliaments, his 
buying of voices, his false returns, all of them 
designs to ruin us in good earnest, and in fa- 
vour of arbitrary government? And is it not 
in order to tunis blessed end, that you see none 
countenanced by Charles and James, but 
church papists, betraying bishups, tantivy ab- 
horrers, barking touzers, popish scribblers to 
deceive the people, and fix the popish suc- 
cessur’s illegal title? Are not Jesuits counsels, 
French assistance to conquer Ireland, subdue 
Scotland, win Flanders, beat the Dutch, get 
their shipping, be masters of the seas? and 
are not facing a rebellion, the letting the plot 
vo on, the endeavouring to retrieve the popish 
cause hy getting a popish, pensionary, abborring 
parliaments, who shall betray their country, 
enslave posterity, and destroy themselves at 
last, means only to save a popish, traiterous 
successor, and a present popish possessor ? 
James and Charles are brethren in iniquity, 
corrupt both in root and branch, aud who 
study to enslave England to a French and 
Romish yoke, is not all this plain? Have you 
not eyes, sense, or feeling? Where is the old 
English noble spirit? Are you become French 
asses, to suffer any load to be laid upon you? 
And theretore, if you can get no remcdy trom 
this next parliament, (as certainly you will not) 
and if Charles doth not repent, and comply 
with it; then up, all as one man. O brave 
Englishmen! look to your own defeuce, ere it 
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be too late; rouze up your spirits; remember 
your predecessors ; remember how that the 
asserting of their liberties justified, both by 
success and law, the war of the barons against 
wicked counsellors, who misled the king. And 
will you now let that go which cost them so 
dear? How many oppressing kings have been 
deposed in this nation ? as appears in records 
reterred unto, in that worthy patriot’s History 
of the Succession. Were not Richard 2. and 
Henry 6. both laid aside? not to mention others: 
and was there ever such a king as this of ours? 
Was not king John deposed for going about to 
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embrace the Mahometan religion, and for en- 
tering into a Jeague with the king of Morocco 
to that purpose ? though Mahometanism and 
the king of Morocco were no such enemies to 
oor rights and liberties, as popery and the 
French king are. Is it not time then, that all 
should be ready? Let the city of London 
stand by the parliament, for the maintaining of 
their liberties and religion in an extreme way, 
if parliamentary ways be not consented unto 
by the king. Let the counties be ready to 
enter into an association, as the county of 
York did in Henry 8.’s time. 


N° XIV. 


The Inconveniences of a long Continuance of the same Parliament. 
Printed in 1680.* 
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THar there is a necessity of a government 
among mankind, is admitted by all wise men ; 
but to convince mad men and fools of this, is 
too great a task. Johannes Woulebius, in his 
compendium, Theolo. Christ. says, That it 1s 
unworthy in a Christian so much to seem to 
mistrust the Divine Authority of the Scripture, 
as to make any question of it: it being a prin- 
ciple, so necessary to be believed, that it ought 
not to be brought into doubt, by disputes. To 
the like purpose, it may be said, that it is un- 
worthy, in an English, commonwealth’s-man, to 
bring it into debate, whether, or no, the sove- 
reignty of this realm be in the king alone, dis- 
joined from any other persons? And true it is, 
there are as yet but few, if any, that dare be so 
hardy, as positively to say otherwise, whatever 
their thoughts be, and thongh their actions 
seem to look that way; and forasmuch as the 
word, Commonwealth, hath been of late years, 
for the most part, applied to the government, 
when it is in the hands of many: 1t might not 
be impertinent to insert here, what a com- 
monwealth is. A commonwealth, therefore, 
is a lawful government of many families, and 
that which unto them, in common, belongeth ; 
and the end and design thereof is, that the 
wicked be punished, and the good and just 
protected. So that itis as much, nay, rather 
more a commonwealth, and tends more to 
common good, when the government 3s in the 
hand of one man, than in the hands of many ; 
and, for this, we have the general consent of 
all great politicians, in past ages, who, after 
the trial of all sorts of governments, and com- 
paring the convenicncies and inconvemences 
of each, have concluded that government best 
for the generality of the people, when the 
sovereign power to Command was in one man, 
and not in many : for oftentimes, even where 
a tyrant hath reigned, and he removed, and 
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the commonwealth changed into a_ popular 
state, the people have been soon sensiole, 
that the change hath been much for the worse, 
and that, instead of one tyrant, they bad a 
multitude of tyrants, to oppress them. Yet 
the dissolution, or prorogation of a parliament, 
hath been of late looked upon to be so high a 
violation of right, and so great a point of mix 
governinent, as if thereby our liberties were 
lost, and our lives and estates subjugated to 
the arbitrary power and pleasure of our king ; 
or else we falsly conclude it impossible, that 
the king can be so wise, as to govern without 
their counsels. To remove which mistakes, 
and to quiet the minds of men misled, these 
following considerations and collections out of 
Eoglish history are offered to public view, 
whereby 1t will be most apparent, that nos 
only the proroguing, but the frequent dissolving 
of parliameuts, is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of monarchy, our pow established 
government, and the best sort of government 
for the people of England, and most suitable 
to their temper, in preservation whereof, our 
own preservation consists. But the long con- 
tinuance of one and the same parliament, 
or the sane members in parliament, which are 
both alike, is the most pernicious thing ima- 
ginable both to king and people. It is neces- 
sary for the preservation of monarchy that par- 
haments be often dissulved, because nothing 
makes it more manifest, in whom the sove- 
reign power resides ; for it puts them im 
mind, by what authority they have tbeir 
being ; whereas, by a long continuance, they 
are apt to plead prescription to their seats, 
and think themselves disseized, if removed 
thence, though by the same power that placed 
them there. In former times, parliaments, 10 
this kingdom, consisted only of some of t 
nobility, and wise men of the nation, such as 
the king pleased to call; and the forse time, 
that ever the commons of England were 
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mitted to parliament, was, in the 16th year of 
Henry the First; which parliament was assem- 
bled at Salisbury, and it was so assembled of 
the king’s own pleasure, not of any obligation, 
that, by law, lay upon him so to do. And 
certain it is, the kings of England were no 
ways obliged to assemble parliaments, or being 
assembled, to permit them to sit, during their 
own pleasure, ull of late years, that such 
vapours Corrupted our region, with a destruc- 
tive contagion, By the ancient Statutes of 
Edward the Third, whereby parliaments were 
to be holden once a year, and oftener, if need 
were, cannot, by any reasonable construction, 
be intended, so much to oblive the king to 
call a parhaiment, as to oblige the subject 
to attend, beiy called; and this seeins the 
rather to be so, for that, those statutes being 
but bricfly penned, by a subsequent statute of 
Richard the Second, as an act explanatcry of 
the furmer acts, a penalty is imposed upon 
every person, having summons to parliament, 
that should not come accordingly, But now, 
by an act of the sixteenth of his now majcsty’s 
reign, he was prevailed upon to pass it into a 
Jaw, that parliaments should not be intermitted 
or discontinued above three years. However, 
God be thanked, it is yet in the king’s power, 
that, if, when they are called, they behave 
themselves not well, his majesty may, without 
violation of any law, send thein whence they 
came ; and, [ hope, it will never more be 
otherwise, lest that, if they had a grant of not 
being dissolved, withuut their own consent, 
they would do, as those did, that had the like 
power. And, sure tt is no solecism, that the 
like cause may have the like effect. A parlia- 
ment of the modern constitution is, without 
controversy, very necessary and useful, if they 
intend that, which properly belongs to them ; 
the business of both houses being to consult 
with, and advise the king, in such things, as he 
shall require their advice in, and to represent 
to him public grievances, such as are real 
grievances, and not such as every whimble 
pated fellow esteems so ; but thev ure not to 
think to compel the king, under the plausible 
term of address, to. exercise any puint of go- 
vernment, or to make any new laws, that he 
hikes not of. And it is proper and peculiar to 
himself only to judge, what advice is fit to be 
followed, and what to be rejected; for therc 
may be some private reason of state, for his so 
doing, which might be inconvenient to be pub- 
licty known. This hath been the’ ancient 
settled practice, and under which this kingdom 
hath long flourished ; and it isnot safe to alter 
it, for, it being now the declining age of the 
world, most changes, violent ones especially, 
are from good to bad, and from bad to worst, 
and from worst to stark naught. Is not the 
advantage of monarchy, above the government 
of many, apparent, at this time, to any feeling 
man? For, if bis majesty, like the main-mast 
ofa ship, bad not been the stay of all, and had 
not, as it were, parted the fray, by the late 


dissolution of the parliament, all the aristo- 
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cratical risging and tackle of both houses, if it 
deserves to be so called, had been torn in 
pieces by faction, amongst themselves, and 
this poor kingdom thereby, before this, might 
have been a second time, in our memory, 
blown up by her own inbred divisions; and 
Is not without precedent, that parliaments are 


alike infallible as the pope, or his college of 
cardinals, and have given as ill advice, and 
done as wll things, and of late have been more 
troublesome than ever. 
That the advice of either, or both houses of 


If it should, be so, 


parliament, must of necessity be followed by 
the king, then would it not be properly an 
advice, but a command in effect ; and where, 
ina commonwealth, the sovereign power or 
command is in more than in one, that com- 
monwealth is uo longer a monarchy, but is 
degencrated, at best, into au aristocracy, the 
sovereignty being thereby divided atnongse 
many ; and, if we judge impartially, it must be 
acknowledged, that they that cndeavour after 
that, viz. ‘That the votes and ordinances of the 
house of commons might have the force of 
laws, are no less enemies to the state, than they 
that would introduce popery, for in both 
cases, it is but cndeavourmy, to alter the gu- 
verninent ; to prevent which fond and dan- 
verous attempt, the frequent dissolving of par- 
laments as very necessary. Divers other in- 
conveniences will be prevented by frequent 
pruroguing and dissolving of parliaments ; for, 
by that means, the privilege of parhaments 
will not over long protect the members thereof, 
to delay and detraud their fellow subjects of 
their just and due debts ; which sort of prac- 
tice, tor many years past, hath been a killing 
oppression, when not only the members them- 
selves made ill use of that privilege, but many 
of them gave their clerks liberty to sell blank 
protections by the dozens, as the Pope doth 
his indulgences. And moreover, if anv such, 
or other like vicious men, should, by flattery 
and bribery, get into the parliament, a disso- 
Jution gives Opportunity of discharging such, 
from having hand in so high a trust ; and great 
reason, such should be discharged ; for, how 
can it be expected, that men, unjust in their 
private concerns, should be otherwise in public 
administration, which they will always strive 
to inake subservient to their by-interests? By 
the long continuance of one and the same par- 
liament, it hath happened, that the members 
thereof, having long beheld the tempting, 
though forbidden fruit of supremacy, they 
have not scrupled to grapple with the king, 
for a share of the sovereignty ; and most com- 
monly, when abe are a little settled, they 
strive to spoil the king of his prerogative, to 
usurp it to themselves; and, rather than fail 
of their designs, time hath been, that they 
have involved the people of this kingdom, in a 
miserable war and destruction of each other, 
when the thing, they seemed to insist on, was 
either of no moment at all to the people, or 
something that had a very remote possibility of 
ever happening ; whereby, instead of prevent- 
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ing the mischief, they drew it hastily upon us. 
There are too many examples hereof in his- 
tory, whereof to name a few: let it be impar- 
tialiy considered, and then judge, ifthere was 
a justifiable cause for the insviency of that 
parliament, in Edward the Second’s time, who, 
being set on by some lords, that envicd Gave- 


ston’s favour with that king, framed articles of 


soine trifling grievances to be presented to the 
king, but added thereunto, the king must 
banish Gaveston, else they declared, they 
would rise in arms against the king. An 
action much to the credit of parliaments, 
indeed, that they, to gratify an envious Jord 


or two, would not stick to stir up the plague of 


a civil war, in the bowels of their own country, 
by engaging in a rebellion against the king ! 
And they proceeded so far, that they murdered 
Gaveston, instead of bringing liim toa fair and 
legal trial, for no reason in particular, that 
appears by Baker's Chronicle, other than that 
the king loved him, and that he was in more 
favonr than thev ; and, not long after, they 
even deposed the king, and yet no intrench- 
ment upoo the people’s liberty or property 
was committed by that king, in all his reign, 
and itis expressly said of him, he took no base 
courses for raismg money, And although, 
being forced to resign his crown, he was con- 
tent to hive a private life, and did so, very 
quietly, vet his seditious lords thought his 
Jiberty too much favour for him, and caused 
him to be inprisoned ; and in carrying him to 

rison, he was most barbarously abused ; for, 
being taken from his herse, and set upon an 
hillock, there, taking puddle water to shave 
him with, his barber told him, cold water must 
serve for that time; whereat the miserable 
king, looking earnestly upon him, told him, 
that, whether they would or no, he would have 
warm water to wash withal; and, to make 
good his words, he let fall a shower of tears: 
und, being carried to prison, they lodged him 
In achanmber over carrion and dead carcasses ; 
thinking, thereby, to have poisoned him : but, 
when they saw that would not do, a letter was 
devised trom a lord, to the king's keepers, 
blaming them, for giving him too much liberty, 
and tor not doing the service that was ex- 
pected from them; and, in the end of the 
Jetter, was wrote this line s * Edvardum occi- 
dere nolite, tinere bonum est :’ which may be 
Englished either, it is good to kill Edward, do 
not fear it: or, do not kill Edward, it is good 
to he afraid to do it: but they took it in the 
sense intended, and most inhumanly murdered 
the king. And (to sce the fickleness of them) 
it is recorded, that they, that despised him 
when living, so honoured him, being dead, 
that they conld have found in their hearts to 
have made him a saint. It cannot yet be 
forgot, nor will the ill effects a while be over- 
come of that parliament, infamous for long, 
and of sad and direful memory, how, in the 
time of the best of kings, when they all ruled, 
there was no rule at all; but that, upon pre- 
tence of removing evil counsellors, they re- 
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moved from us all happiness, and overwhelmed 
us with all the ev.ds imaginable; and because 
some people would make the world believe 
there is no preservation against popery, but by 
means of a parliament, be it remembered, how 
poorly and sneakingly the parliament, in queen 
Mary’s days, became apostates to the Protes 
tant religion, drew up a supplication to the 
king and queen, wherein they shewed ther- 
selves very penitent for their former errcrs, 
and humbly desircd their majesties to intercece 
for them to cardinal Pool, the Pope’s Legate, 
and the See Apostolic, that they might be 
pardoned of all they had done amiss, and be 
received into the bosom of the church, beirg 
themselves most ready to abrogate all laws 
prejudicial to the See of Rome: that this 1 no 
fable, they that list may read it in Baker's 
Chronicle, fol. 320. Is it ‘not apparent, that 
what execution hath been done upon the late 
Popish plotters, was by the king’s immediate 
command? And the discoverers of plotters, 
and prosecutors of papists, are to this day 
encouraged by his majesty. Were not tie 
lords in the Tower sevcral times brought to 
Westmiuster-hall, by the king’s command, in 
order to theirtrial; but the house of commers 
were not, or would not be ready for it, unliss 
they might pluck a plume from the prerogative, 
or peerage, to feather their own caps withal / 
And whether they were not more ready to 
kindle coals of contention, when even in the 
house, not long since, some Jaid hands on their 
swords to draw at each other, I leave the world 
to judge. Can any man then, that loves the 
peace of his country, be troubled at the proro- 
ation or dissolution of such a parliament! 
t is, indeed, to be found in our English Chro- 
nicles, that one parliament had the name of 
Good, and that was in the reign of Edward the 
Third ; but itseems to be so called in derision 
only ; for the same author says, they wrought 
ill effects. To he plain, there seldom or never 
was a long parliament that did deserve much 
commendation, or that was free from faction : 
but that ic was not otherwise, much may be 
imputed to the fault of the electors, who take 
not right measures in their choice. And be- 
cause good parliaments are very useful to hus 
majesty and people, it is to be wished men 
would observe the right means to obtain such, 
whenever it should please his majesty to give 
another Opportunity of a new choice: and for- 
asmuch as many of the commons of our late 
parliaments were so vile as to take ‘pensions 
tor their votes, as some of their own fellow- 
members give out ; which, if true, in all like- 
lihood were given by some corrupt minister : 
State, to promote the interest and sa 0 
some foreign prince ; and some others of them 
were under very gross errors touching succes 
sion, whether out of a real misapprehension, 
or a voluntary misfeasance, it 1s not proper 
here to determine, Only this I say, st 1s some 
what strange, that men, that are all for oe 
will not trust God Almighty himself ae 
prerogative, though he give us his wo 
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it, ‘ That the hearts of kings are in his rule 
and governance, and he turneth them which 
way it pleaseth him ;’ and in another place it 
as said, ‘ By me kings reign, and princes do 
decree :’ but of this more, perhaps, hereafter. 
Some others are mightily inraged at their disso- 
lutiva, because it hath put them to charges at 
their new elections, and, perhaps,. by the in- 
termission of a parliainent, were forced to pay 
same of their debts, These sort of men, if 
they meet again, unless they are beeume con- 
verts, will, in all likelihood, be doing mischief; 
therefore it would be well, that not one, sus- 
pected of such miscarriages, should be ever 
chose again, There can be no inconvenience 
in changing, for there is no country or place, 
but what hath several fitter to be parliament- 
men, than thuse; and the new men may the 
better, and, in more likelihood, act for the 
good of the nation, than the old ones; for 
these will meet without any private prejudice, 
or pre-engagement, in any faction, It cannot 
well be expected there should ever be a guod 
parliament, as long as men will be misled to 
their choice by extravagancy of expence ; 
therefore they would du weil to consider what 
will a belly-full of ale signify, in recompcnce 
of their peace; it wiil be but like Fsau’s selling 
his birth-right for a mess of pottage ; neither 
ought the recommendation of any great man 
tv have any imfluence upon our choice; but the 
good qualitications of the person ougit only to 
be respected. Men's care, in this.concern, 1s 
of very great consequence; for a great poli- 
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tician says it, That it is more dangerous to the 
public, when there is an evil council, and a 
good king, than when there is an evil kicg, 
but a good council ; and that we may ulways 
have a good council, above all other rules, 
God’s own direction, for the choice of a 
council in Israel, ought to be folluwed : 
* Assemble unto me,’ saith he, ‘ seventy of the 
most ancient of the peuple, wise men, tearing 
God,’ Deut. i. Itis of dangerous consequence, 
when the people have a slight opinion of the 
parts and abiliues of their council ; therefore 
itis, that old and not young mea, ougiit to be 
chose into this great council; for most men 
are apt to think slightly of those of a like ave 
with themselves; and though some young men 
mav be good and virtuous, yet the hea: and 
vigour of their youth and blood is apt to trans 
port them into passion, and to too vivlent a 
prosecution of what their unripe and unexpe- 
rienced judgments dictate. Solon, therefore, 
forbid any young man to be admitted into the 
senate, secined he never so wise.—To con- 
clude. God grant the great council the par- 
hament, whether the present, or a new one, 
that when they meet next, they way remember 
itis great grace and favour in the king, to 
advise or consult with them at any tine ; and 
therefore may they not insist upon what belongs 
not to them, but § render to Casar the things 
that are Cwsar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God's,’ and ‘then God will bless both our 
king and us. Amen. 
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A Just and Modest Vindication of the Proceedings of the Two 


last Parliaments of King Charles II. 
the King’s DECLARATION of the sth of April, 1681. 


WILLIAM JONEs.* 


Written in Answer to 
By Sir 


ee 


"THE amazement which seized every good 
mnan upon the unlooked-for Dissolution of two 
Parliaments within three mouths, was not 
—preater than at the sight of a Declaration pre- 
tending to justify, and give reasons tor such 
extraordinary proceedings.—It is not to be 
denied, but that our kings have, in a great 


* State Tracts in the Reign of Charles Il. 
vol.i. p. 165. The Declaration to which the 

above Tract is an Answer, will be found, at 
length, in its proper place. A particular ac- 
count of sir Wm. Jones is given in the Note to 
the Proceedings of the House of Commons, 
Nov. 11, 16080. Mr. Ralph savs that this 
pamphlet *¢ is certainly the most judicious and 
important of all that the Party ever set forth: 
nor is the state of the Controversy between 
the two Factions to be understood without it.” 
Ralph, vol. 1. p. 589. 


measure, been eutrusted with the power of 
calling and declaring the Dissolutions of Par- 
liaments. But, lest through defect of age, ex- 
perience, or understanding, they should, at 
any time, forget, or mistake our constitution ; 
or, by passion, private interest, or the influence 
of all counsellors, be so far misled as not to 
assemble parliaments, when the public affairs 
require it; or to declare them dissulved Lefore 
the ends of their meeting were accomplished : 
the wisdom of our ancestors has provided by 
divers statutes, both for the holding of parlia- 
meuts annually, and that they should not be 
prorogned or dissolved till all the petitions and 
bills before them were answered and redressed, 
The constitution had been equ: ally tmperfect 
and destructive of itself, had it been lett to the 
choice of the prince whether he would ever 
summon a parliament, or put into his power 
to dismiss them arbitrarily at pleasure.—J hat 
ae 
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parliaments should thus meet, and thus sit, is 
secured to us by the same sacred tie, by which 
the king at bis corouation does oblige binself, 
to let his judges sit to distribute justice every 
term, and to preserve inviolatly all other rizhts 
and liberties of his subjects. Theretore, abrupt- 
Jy, to dissolve parliaments at such a time, when 
nothing but the legislative power, and .the 
united wisdom of the kiagdom could relieve 
us from our just fears, or secure us trom our 
certain dangers, Is very unsuitable to the great 
trust reposed in the prince, ard seems to ex- 
press but little of thar affection, which we will 
always hope his majesty bears towards his peo- 
ple and the Protestant rehgion, But it is not 
only of the Dissolution itself that we complain: 
the manner of doing it is unwarranted by the 
precedents of former times, and full of dan- 
gerous consequents. We are taught by the 
writ of summons, that parliaments are never 
ealled without the advice of the council, and 
the usage of all ages has been never to send 
them away without the same advice. To for- 
sake this safe method, is to expose the king 
personally to the reflections and censures of 
the whole nation for so unyrateful an action, 
Our laws have taken care to make the king 
always dear to his people, and to preserve his 
person sacred in their esteem, by wisely pre- 
venting him from appearing as author of any 
thing which nay be unacceptable to them. It 
is therefore that he doth not execute any con- 
siderable act of roval power, tll it be first de- 
bated and resolved in council, because then it 
is the counsellors must answer for the advice 
they vive, and are punishable for such orders 
as are irregular and illecal. Nor ean his ini- 
nisters justify any unlawful action under the 
colour of the king’s commands, since all his 
commands, that are contrary to law, are void ;: 
which is the true reason of that well known 
maxitn, § That the king can do no wrong.’ 
A maxim just in itself, and alike safe for the 
prince, and for the subject; there being io- 
thing more absurd, than that a favourite should 
excuse his echormous actings by a pretended 
command, which we may reaspnably suppose 
he first procured to be laid upon bimselt: but 
we know not whom to charge with advising 
this last Dissolugion: it was a work of dark- 
ness; and if we are vot misinformed, the 
privy-council was as much surprized at it as the 
nation. —Nor will a future parhameut be able 
to charge any body as the author or adviser of 
the late printed paper, which bears the titte of 
‘his Majesty's Declaration,’ though every good 
subject ought to be careful how he calls it so. 
For his majesty never speaks to his people as 
a king, but either personally in his parliament, 
or at other tines under his seal, for which the 
chancellor or other oticers are responsible, if 
what passes them be not warranted by law. 
Nor can the direction of the privy-council en- 
force any thing upon the people, unless that 
roval and legal stamp gives it an authority. 
But this Declaration comes abroad without 
any such sanction, and there is no other ground 
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to ascribe it to his majesty, than the uncertain 
credit of the printer, whom we will easiy 
suspect of an imposture, rather than think the 
king would deviate from the approved course of 
his illustrious ancestors, to pursue a new and 
unsuccessful method.— The first Declaration cf 
this sort which I evermet with, being that which 
was published in the year 16-28; which was so 
far trom answering the ends of its coming out, 
that it filled the whole kingdom with jealousies, 
and was one of the first sad causes of the eu- 
suing unhappy war.—The troth is, Dectara- 
tions to justity what princes do, must alwavs 
be either needless or ineflectual. Their ac- 
tions ought to be such as may recommend 
themselves to the world, and carry their own 
evidence along with them of their usefulness 
to the public; and then no arts to justify them 
will be necessary. When a prince descends so 
low as to give his subjects reasons for what he 
has done, he not only makes them judges 
whether there be any weight in those reasuns, 
but, by so unusual a submission, gives cause to 
suspect, that he 7s conscious to himself that his 
actions want an apology. And if they are 
indeed unjustifiable, if they are opposite to the 
inclinations, and apparently destructive to the 
interest of his subjects, it will be very difficult 
for the most eloquent or insinuating Declara- 
tion, to make them in love with such things. 
And therefore they did certainly undertake no 
easy task, in pretending to persuade men, who 
perceive themselves exposed to the restless 
malice of their enemies, who observe the lan- 
giushing condition of the nation, and that no- 
thing but a parhament can provide remedies 
for the great evils which they feel and fear, 
that two several parliaments, upon whom they 
had placed all their hopes, were so suddenly 
broken out of kindness to them, or with any 
regard to their advantage. It was generally 
believed, that this age would not have seen 
another Declaration, since Coleman's was so 
unluckily published before its ume: not only 
because thereby the world was taught, how 
little they ought~ to rely upon the sincerity of 
such kind of writings, but because that was a 
master-piece which could hardly be equalled; 
and our present ministers may well be out of 
countenance, to see their copy fall so very 
much short of the original.—Buat should this 
Declaration be suffered to go abroad any 
longer, under the royal name, yet it will never 
be thought to have proceeded from his ma- 
Jesty’s inclination, or bis judgment, but to be 
gained from him by the artifices of the same ill 
men, who, not being content to have prevailed 
with him to dissolve two parliaments, ouly to 
protect thei from public justice, do now hope 
to excuse themselves from being thought the 
authors of that council, by making lim openly 
to avow it. But they have discovered them- 
selves to the kingdom, and have told their 
own names, when they number amongst 
the great crimes of the house of come 
mons, their having declared divers eminent 
persons to be enemies to the king and huig- 
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dom. It is our happiness, that the cunning 
of these eminent persons is not equal to 
their malice, in that they should thus unwarily 
make themselves known, when they had so 
secretly, and with so much caution, given the 
pernicions advice. None could be offended 
ut the proceedings of the parliaments, but 
they who were obnoxious ; none could be con- : 
cerned to vindicate the dissolution, but they | 
who had advised it. But they have performed | 
this last undertaking after such a sort, that 


‘ 


they have lett theinselves not only without jus- | 


tification, but without all pretence hereatter. 
The people were willing to think it the unfor- 
tunate elect of some sudden and precipitate 
resolution ; but since they have now publicly | 
assured us, that it was the result of council 
and deliberation, they cannot blame us for 
hoping one day to see justice done upon such 
counseilors —But though, to the dishonour of 
our country, it dves appear, that some Eng- 
lishmen were concerned in the unhappy advice 
ot breaking the two Jast parliaments, and set- 
ting up this pretended defence of it; yet the 
Gallicisms which are found in the paper shew 
the writer to have been of another nation, or 
atleast to have bad his thoughts so much 
taken up for the interests of France, (whilst 
he was labouring this way to heighten and per- 
petuate the differences between the king and 
his people) that he could not express himself 
in any other idiom than theirs ; he would not 
otherwise have introduced the king, saying, 
That ‘ it was a matter extremely sensible to 
us ;’ a form of speech peculiar to the French, 
and unknown to any other nation. ‘The reader 
(who understands that language) will observe 
so many more of this kind, as will give him 
just cause to doubt, whether the whole paper 
was not a translation, and whether the English 
one, or that which was published in French, 
was the orivinal ?—Let os then no longer 
wonder, that the time of dissolving our parlia- 
ments, is known at Paris sooner than at Lon- 
don, since it js probable, the reasons now 
given for it, were formed there too. The peers 
at Oxford were so totally ignorant of the 
council, that they never once thought of a dis- 
solution, tll they heard it pronounced ; but 
the dutchess of Mazarine had better intelli- 
gence, and published the news at St. James’s 
many hours before it was done. This Decla- 
ration was not communicated to the privy 
council till Friday the 8th of April, when his 
Majesty (according to the late method) did 
graciously declare to them his pleasure, to set 
it forth, without desiring from them any advice 
in the matter; but M. Barillon, the French 
ambassador, did not only read it to a gen- 
tleman the 5th of April, but advised with him 
about it, and demanded his opinion of it, which 
his excellency will the better remember, be- 
cause of the great liberty which the person 
took in ridiculing it to his face. Good God ! 
to what a condition is this kingdom reduced, 
when the ministers and agents of the only 
prince in the world, who can have designs 
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against, or of whom we ought to be afraid, are | 


not only made acquainted with the most secret 
passages of state, but are made our chief mi- 
nisters too, and have the principal conduct of 
our affairs? And let the world judge if the 
commons had not reason for their vote, when 
they declared those eminent persons, who 
manage things at this rate, to be the enemies 
of the king and kingdom, and promoters of 
the French interest.—Whosoever considers 
the actions of our great men, will not think it 
strange, that they should be hard put to it to 
find out reasons which they might give for 
them, and they have had very ill luck when- 
ever they went about it. That reason which 
they had given for dissolving three several 

arliaments successively, is now grown ridicu- 
ee ‘That the king was resolved to meet his 
‘ people, and to have their advice in frequent 
‘parliament,’ since every man touk notice, 
that as soon as the ministers began to suspect 
that his majesty was inclined to hearken to, 
and pursue their advice, those very parliaments 
were presently dissolved. ‘This was all the 
ground and cause, which was thonght of for 
breaking the last parliament at Westininster, 
when the proclamation of the 18th of Jan. 
1680, was published; but they have now con- 
sidered better, and have found out faults 
enough to swell into a Declaration, and yet, 
as much offended as they are with this par- 
liament, they seem more highly angry with 
that which followed at. Oxford. Nor is it at 
all strange that it should fall out so: for the 
court never did yet dissolve a parliament ab- 
ruptly, and in a heat, but they found the next 


parliament more averse, and to insist upon the ° 


same things with greater eagerness than the 
former. English spirits resent no affronts so 
highly as those which are done to their repre- 
sentatives; and the court will be sure to 
find the effects of that resentment in the next 
election. A parliament does ever participate 
of the present temper of the people. Never 
were parliaments of more different complexions 
than that of 1640, and that of 1661. Yet they 
both exactly answered the humours which 
were predominant in the nation, when they 
were respectively chosen. And, therefore, 
while the people do so universally hate and 
fear France and popery, and do so well under- 
stand who they are who promote the French and 
popish interests, the favourites do but cozen 
themselves, to think that they will ever send up 
representatives Icss zealous to bring them 
to justice, than those against whom this Decla- 
ration is published. For surely this Declara- 
tion (what great things soever may be expected 
from it) will make but few converts, not only 
because it represents things as high crimes, 
which the whole kingdom has been celebrating 
as meritorious actions, but because the people 
have been so often deceived by former De- 
clarations, that whatsoever carries that name, 
will have no credit with them for the future. 
They have not yet forgotten the Declaration 
from Breda, though others forgot it so soon, 
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and do not spare to say, that if the same dili- ' 


gence, the same earnest solicitations, had been 
made use in that affair, which have been since 
exercised direcrly contrary to the design of it, 
there is no doubt but every part of it would 
have had the desired success, and all bis ina- 
jesty’s subjects would have enjoyed the fruits 
of it, and would vow have been extolling 
a prince so careful to keep sacred his promises 
tu his people. If we did take notice uf the 
several Declarations, published since that 
which we have last mentioned, we shall find 
they siumfy as little; and therefore we wall 
only remember the last, made the 20th of 
April, 1679, and declared in council and in 
parliament, and after published to the whole 
nation: where his majesty owns, that he is 
sensible of the all posture of Ins affairs, and 
the great jealousies and dissatisfaction of his 
good subjects, whereby the crown and govern- 
nent was become too weak to preserve itself, 
which proceeded from his use of a single mi- 
nistry, and of private advices; and therefore 
protesses his resolution, to lay them wholly 
aside for the future, and to be advised by those 
able und worthy persons, whom he had then 
chusen for Ins council, in all his weighty and 
Important affairs. But every man must ac- 
knowledge, that either his majesty has utterly 
forgotten this public and solemn promise, or 
else that nothing Weighty and important has 
happened frum that time to this verv day. 
As torthe Declaration read in our Churches 
the other day, there necds uo other argument 
to make us doulit of the reality of the promises 
which it makes, than to consider how partially, 
and with how fittle sincerity, the things which 
it yretends to relate are therein represented. 
It begins with telling us, in bis majesty’s name, 
that it was with exceecing great trouble that 
he was broughe to dissolve the two last par- 
liameuts, without more benctit to the peuple 
by the calling of them. We should question 
his majesty’s wisdom, did we not beheve him 
to have understood, that vever parliaments had 
greater opportunites of doing good to himself 
andto lis people. ble could not but be sensi- 
ble of the dangers, and of the necessiues of his 
kingdom 3 and theretore could not without ex- 
ceeding great trouble be prevailed npou for the 
sake of a tew desperate men, (whom he thought 
hinself concerned to love now, only because 
he had loved them too well, and trusted them 
too much before) not only to disappoint bis 
own people, but almost all Europe. His 
majesty did indeed do his part so far, in giving 
opportunities for providing tur our good, as the 
calling of parliaments dues amount to, and it 
is to be imputed to the ministers only. that the 
success of them did not answer bis and our ey- 
pectations. 
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as good sense and quality as apy in the nation, | 


and proceeded with as yreat moderation, and 
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seemed to go too far in any thing, bis majesty’s 
Speeches or Declarations has misled them, by 
some ef which they had heen invited to enter 
into every one of thiose debates, to which so 
inuch exception has been since taken. Did 
he not frequently recommend the prosecutiva 
of the plot to them, with a strict and impartial 
enquiry? Did he not tell them, that he ner 
ther thought himself nur them sate, till the 
matter was gone through with? Did be nut in 
his Speech of the SOth of April, 1679, assure 
them, that it was his constant care two secure 
our reliyion for the future in all events, and 
that in all things which concerned the pubtic 
security, he would not fullow their zeal but 
lead it? Ifas he not often wished, that be 
might be able to exercise a power of dispensa- 
tion in reference to those protestants, who 
through tenderness of misguided conscience 
did not conform to the ceremunies, discipline 
and government of the Church? And_ pro- 
mised that he would make it his special care 
to incline the wisdem of the parliament tv 
concur with him, in making an act to that 
purpose? And, lest the malice of ill men 
might object, that these gracious inclivations 
of his continued no lovzer, than while there 
was a possibility of giving the papists equal 
benefit of a toleration, has not his majesty, 
siuce the discovery of the plut, since there was 
no hopes of getting so much as a connivance 
for them, in his speech of the 6th of March, 
1679, expressed his zeal not.only for the Pro- 
testant religion in general, but for an union 
amongst all sorts of Pratestants 2? And did he 
hot cummand my lord chancellor at the sane 
tine to tell them, that it was necessary to 
distinguish between popish and other recusants, 
berween them that would destroy the whole 
flock, and them that only wander from 1? 
These things considered, we should not think 
the parliament went too far, but rather that 
thev did not follow his majesty’s zeal with aa 
equal pice. ‘The truth is, if we observe the 
daily provocations of the popish faction, whose 
rage and insolence were only increased by the 
discovery of the plot, (so that they seemed 
to dety parliaments, as well as inferior courts 
of justice,) under the protection of the duke 
(their publicly avowed head) who still carned 
on their designs by uew and more detestable 
methods than ever, and were continualiy busy 
by perjuries and subornations, to charge the 
best and most considerable protestants in the 
kingdom with treasons, as black as those of 
which themselves were guilty. If we observe 
what viic arts were used to hinder the further 
discovery, what liberty was given tu reproach 
the discoverers, what means were used to de- 
stroy or to corrupt them: bow the very cri- 
Mivals were encouraged and alluwed to be 
witnesses agatust their accusers; we 
should ewily excuse any English pathament, 
thus beset, if they had been carried to some 
little excesses. But, yet, all this could not 
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wisdom and gravity of an English senate.— | 
But we are told that his majesty opened the 
last parliament which was held at Westminster 
with as gracious expressions of his readiness to 
satisty the desires of his subjects, and to secure 
then against all their just tears, as the weigl.ty 
consideration, either of preserving the esta- 
blished religion and property of his subjects 
at home, or of supporting bis neighbours and 
allies abroad, could fill his heart with. We 
must own that his majesty has opened all his 
parliaments at Westminster, with very graci- 
ous expressions: nor has he wanted that evi- 
dence of his readiness to satisfy the desires of 
his subjects; but that sort of evidence will 
s00n lose its force, if it be never foliowed by 
actions ‘correspondent, by which only the 
world can judge of the sincerity of expressions 
or intentions, And therefore the favourites 
did little consuit his mayesty’s honour, when 
they bring lim im solemnly declaring to his 
subjects, that his intentions were, as far as 
would have consisted with the verv beimy of 
the government, to have complied with any 
thing that could have been proposed to him to 
accomplish those ends: when they are not able 
to produce an instance wherem they suffered 
him to comply in any one thing, Wohatsocver 
the house of commons addressed for, was cer- 
tainly denied, though it was only for that rea- 
son; and there was no surer way of entitling 
one’s scif to the favour of the court, than 
to receive a censure from the representative 
body of the people. Let at for the present 
be admitted, that some of the things desired 
by that parhament were exorbitant, and (be- 
cause we will put the objection” as strong 
as possible) inconsistent with the very being 
of the government, yet, at least, some ot 
their petitions were more reasonable. The 
government might have subsisted, though the 
gentlemen put out of the commission of the 
cace for their zealous acting against the pa- 
pists, had been restored; nor would a final 
dissolution of all things bave ensued, though 
sir George Jefferies had been removed out of 
public othice, or my lord H. himself from his 
majesty’s presence and councils. Had the 
statute of the thirty fifth of queen Elizabeth 
(which had justly slept for eighty years, and of 
Jate, bcen unseasonably revived) been repealed, 
surely the government stull might have been safe. 
And though the fanatics perhaps had not de- ; 
served so well, as that, in favour to them, his: 
majesty should lave passed that bill: yer, since 
the repeal might hereatter he of so great use 
to those of the church of England, in case of 
a popish successor, (which blessing his majesty 
scems resolved to bequeath to his people) one 
would have thought he might have complied 
with the parliament in that proposal: at least, 
we should have had less reason to complain 
of the refusal, if the king would have been but | 
graciously pleased to have done it in the ordi- 
nary way. But the ministers thought they bad | 
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in such a manner, as that the precedent might 
be more pernicious to posterity, by introducing 
anew negative m the making of laws, than the 
‘losingof any till, how usetul soever it could be 
to the present age. ‘This we may athrin, that, 
If the success of this parliament did not amn- 
swer expectaiion, whoever was guilty of it, the: 
house ef commons did not ful of doing theie 
part. Never did men busband their time to 
more advantage: they opened the eves of the 
bation: they chewed them their danger, witha 
freedom becomag Enghstimen : t ey asscried 
the people's right of petitioning: they pro- 
ceeded vigorously againsi the conspirators dis- 
covered, and heartily cudearoured to take away 
the very root of the conspiracy: they bad before 
them as inany great and uselul bills, as had been 
seen IN any paruament, and itis not to be laid 
at their doors that the v proved abortive. This 
age will never tail to give them their grateful 
acknowlerlgments, and posterity will remem- 
ber that house of commons with honour.—We 
come now to the particular enumeration of 
those gractons things which were said tu the 
parliament at Westminster. His majesty ask- 
ed of them ‘the supporting the alhances he 
“had made for the presers auon of the general 
‘peace in Christendom.’ [t is to be wished 
his majesty nad added to this gracious asking 
of money, a gracious Communication of those 
alliances, and that such blind obedience had 
pot been exacted trum them, as to contribute 
to the support of they knew not what them- 
selves; nor betore they had considered’ whe- 
ther those alliances which were made, were 
truly designed for that end which was pre- 
tended, or any way likely to prove effectual to 
it. Since no precedent can be shewn, that 
ever a parliament, (not even the late long par- 
lament, though filled with pensioners) did 
vive money for maintaining any leagues till 
they were frst made acquainted with the pare 
ticulars of them. But besides this, the parlia- 
ment had reason to consider well of the gene- | 
ral peace itself, and the influence it might have, 
and had, upon our affairs, beture they came to 
any resolution, or so much as to a debate 
about preserving it; since $0 wise a minister 
as my lord chancellor had so lately told us. 
‘That it was fitter for meditation than dis- 
course.’ He informed us in the saine speech, 
that the peace then was but the effect of dese 

pair in the confederates, and we have since 
Jearned by whose means they were reduced to 
| ' that despair; and what price was demanded of 
the French king for so great aservice, And 
| we cannot but be sadly sensihle how by this 
peace, that monarch has not only quite dis- 
solved the confederacy formed against him, 
enlarged his dominions, gained time to refresh 
his soldiers harrassed with lony service, settled 
, and composed his subjects at home, increased 
his fleet, and replenished his exchequer for - 
new and greater designs ; but his pensioners at 
our court have grown insulent upon it, and, 
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not sufficiently triumphed over the parliainent, | presuming, that now he inay be at leisure to 
by getting the bill rejected, unless it were done | assist them in ruining England, and the Pro- 
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testant religion together, have shaken off all 
dread of parhaments, and have prevailed with 
his majesty to use them with as little respect, 
and to disperse them with as great contempt, 
as if they had been a conventicle, and not the 
great repre-entative of the nation, whose power 
and wisdom only could save him and us, in our 
present exigencics.—But whatever the design 
of them was, or the effect of them is like to be, 
yet alliances bave a very good sound, and a 
Nation so encompassed with enemics abroad, 
and traitors and pensioners to those enemies 
at home, must needs be glad to hear of any new 
friends. But alas, if we look into the speech made 
at the opening of that parliainent, we shall tind 
no mention of any new ally except the Spa- 
niard, whose affairs at that ume, through the 
detects of his own government, and the trea- 
chery of our ministers, were reduced to so 
desperate a state, that he might well be a bur- 
den to us; but there was little to be hoped 
from a friendship with him, unless by the name 
of aleague to recommend our ministers to a 
new parliament, and cozen country gentlemen 
out of their money. But upon perusal of that 
league, it appears, by the third, fourth, and 
fifth articles, that it was like to create us trou- 
ble enough, for it engages us indetinitely to 
enter into all the quarrcls of the Spaniards, 
though they happened in the West [uches or 
the Philippine Islands, or were drawn upon 
himself by his own injustice or causeless pro- 
vocations. By this we shall be obliged to es- 
pouse his diflerence with the, duke of Bran- 
denburg, though all that duke did was accord - 
ing to the law of nations, to reprize Spanish 
ships fora just debt frequently demanded in 
vain. By this we shall be obliged to engage in 
his present war with the Portuguese, though he, 
by. his violent seizing of the island St. Gabriel, 
which had long been in their peaceable pos- 
session, without once demanding it of them, 
has most justly provoked the Portuguese to iv- 
vade Spain. Nor are we bound ouly to assist 
lim in case of any invasion ; but in case of any 
disturbance whatsoever, which must be in- 
tended of intestine troubles, and it is so di- 
rectly explained in the secret article, which all 
Europe says, was signed at the same time. So 
that if the present king of Spain should imitate 
his great grand-father, Philip the second, and op- 
press any of his subjects, as cruelly as he did 
those of the Low Countries, and so force them 
to a necessary self-defence ; we have renounced 
the policy of our ancestors, who thought it 
their interest as well as their duty to succour 
the distressed, and must not only aid him with 
8000 men for three months, to make those 
people slaves, but, if the matter cannot be 
composed in that time, make war upon them, 
with our whole force by land and sea. But 
that which concerns us yet nearer in this league, 
is, that this obligation of assistance was mutual, 
so that if a disturbance should happen here- 
after in England, upon any attempt to change 
our relyion or our government, though it was 
in the ume of his majesty’s successors, the 
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most Catholic king is obliged by this league, 
(which we are still to believe was eutered into 
for the security of the Protestant rclizion, and 
the guod of the nation) to give aid to sv pious 
a design, and to make war upon the peo;le 
with all lis forces both by land and sea. And 
therefure it was no wonder that the ininisters 
were not forward in shewing this league to the 
parliament, who would soon have observed ail 
these inconveniences, and have seen how live 
such a league could contribute to the presery- 
ing the general peace, or to the securing of 
Flanders, since tne French king may, witha 
one month’s time, possess himself of it, aud 
we, by the league, are not oblized to send our 
succours tul three months after the invasion, 
So that they would, upon the whole matter, 
have been inclined to suspect, that the maia 
end of this league was only to serve for a 
handsome preteuce to raise an army in Eng- 
land, and if the people here should grow dis- 
contented at it, and any little disorders sbvuald 
ensue, the Spaniard ts thereby obliged to send 
over forces to suppress them.—The next thing 
recommended to them, was the farther exanii- 
nation of the plot, and every one who has ob- 
served what has passed for more than two years 
together, cannot doubt that this was sincerely 
desired by such as are most in credit with his 
majesty ; and then surely the parliament de- 
served not to be censured upon this account, 
since the examination of so many new wit- 
nesses, the trial of the lord Stafford, the great 

reparations for the trials of the rest of the 
fords and their diligent enquiring into the 
horrid Irish treasons, shew that the parlia- 
ment wanted no dilizence to pursue bis ma- 
jesty’s guod intenuons in that affair, And 
when § his majesty desired from the parliament 
their advice and assistance concerning the pre- 
servation of ‘Tangier,’ the commous did not 
neglect to give it its due consideration. They 
truly represented to him how that important 
place came to be brought into such exizences, 
after so vast a treasure to make it useful; and 
that nothing better could be expected of a 
town, for the most part under popish gover- 
nors, and always filled with a popish yarrison. 
These were evils in his majesty’s own power 
to redress, and they advised him to it ; nor did 
they rest therc, but promise to assist hit in de- 
fence of it, as soon as ever they cuuld be rea- 
sonably secured, that any supply which they 
gave tor that purpose, should not be used to 
augment the strength of our popish adversa- 
ries, and to increase their dangers at home. 
They had more than once seen money em- 
ployed directly contrary to the end for which 
it was given by pailiament, and they had too 
good cause of fear it might be so again ; and 
they knew that such a mis-employment would 
have been fatal at that time. But above all 
they considered the imminent danger which 
threatened them with certain ruin at home ; and 
therefore justly thought that to leave tlie conside- 
ration of England to provide for Tangier, would 
be to act like a man that should send his ser- 
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vants to mend.a pap in his hedge, when he saw 

his house on tire, and his family like to be 

consumed in it. We are next told, that his 

majesty ‘ offered to concur in any remedies 

‘ that could be proposed for the security of the 

* Protestant religion,’ and we mustown that 

he did indeed make such an offer, but he was 

pleased to go no further, for those remedies 

which the commons tendered were rejected, 

and those which they were preparing, were 

prevented by a dissolution—We have seen 

the great things which the king did on his 

part; let us now reflect on those instances 

which are singled out as so many unsuit-- 

able returns of the commons, They are com- 

plained of for presenting addresses in the 

nature of remonstrances rather than answers. 

Under what unhappy circumstances do we tind 

ourselves, when our representatives can never 

behave theinselves with that caution, bre thev 

will be misinterpreted at court? If the com- 

mons had returned answer to his majesty’s 

messages, without shewing upon what grounds 

they proceeded, they had then been accused 

as men acting peremptorily, and-without reason; 

if they modestly express the reasons of their 

resolutions, they are then said to remonstrate. 

But what the ministers would have this word 

remonstrance signify, what crime it is they 

mean thereby, to charge the commons with, 1s 

unknown to an English reader, Perhaps they 
who are better criticks, and more French-men, 
know some pernicious thing which it imports. 

Ifthey mean by a remonttrance, a declaring 
the causes and reasons of what they do, it will 

not surely be imputed as a fault in them, since 

it is a way of proceeding which his majesty’s 
ministers have justitied by their own example, 
having in his majesty’s name vouchsafed to de- 
clare the causes aud reasons of his actions to 
his people. But the commons made arbitrary 
orders for taking persons into custody, fur mat- 
ters that had no relation to privileges of par- 
liament. The contrivers of this Declaration, 
who are so particular in other things, would 
have done well to have given some instances 
of these orders. If they intend by these ge- 
neral words, to reflect on the orders made to 
take those degenerate wretches into custody, 
who published under their hands their abhor- 
repces of parliaments, and of those who in an 
.humble and lawful manner petitioned for their 
sitting, in a time of such extreme necessity. 
Surely they are not in good earnest, they can- 
not believe themselves, when they say, that 
these matters had no relation to privileges of 
parliament. If the privilege of parliament.be 
concerned when an injury is done to any par- 
ticular member, how inuch more is it touched 
when men strike at parlininents themselves, 
and endeavour to wound the very constitution ? 
It this be said with relation to Sheridan, who 
has since troubled the world with so many- idle 
impudent pamphlets upon that account, it is 
plain that his commitment was only in order to 
examine him about the Popish Plot, and his 
endeavours to stifle it, (though his contemptu- 
Vox. IV. Appendis. 
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ous behaviour to the house deserved a much 
lounger confinement) and it was insvlence in 
him to arraign their justice, because they did 
not instantly leave all their great debates to 
dispatch the busiess relating to lam.—Jhomp- 
son of Bristol, was guilty of divers great 
breaches of privilege ; but yet his commitment 
was only in order to an impeachment; und a3 
soon as they had gone through with bis exami- 
nation, they ordered him to be set at liberty, 
viving security to auswer the impeachment 
which they had voted against him, But is ita 
thing so strange and new to the authors of the 
Declaration, that the house of commons should 
order men to be taken into custody for mat- 
ters not relating to privilege? Have they not 
heard, that in the 4th of Edw. VI, Cricketost 
was committed for confederating in an escape ; 
that 18 Jac. sir Francis Michael was conmit- 
ted for misdemeanors, in procuring a patent 
for the forfeitures of recognizances, tovether 
with Fowles, Gerrard, and divers others, (none 
of which were members of parliament) that 20th 
Joc. Dr. Harris was taken into custody for 
inisbehaving himself in preaching; and that 3 
Car. Burgesse was committed for faults in 
catechising, and Levet for presuming to exer- 
cise a patent, which had becn adjudged a 
grievance by a committee of the commons ina 
furmer parliament.—There would be no end of 
giving instances of those commitments, which 
may ‘be observed in almost every parliament, 
so that the house of commons did but tread in 
the steps of their predecessors ; and these sorts 
of orders were not new, though the Declaration 
takes the liberty to call them arbitrary. The 
commons had betrayed their trust, if they had 
not asserted the right of petitioning, which had 
been just before shaken by such a strange, 
illegal, and arbitrary proclamation.—But now 
we come to the transcendent, monstrous crimes, 
which can never be forgiven by the ministers, 
the giving them their due character, which 
every man of understanding had fixed upon 
them long before: the whole current of their 
councils heiny a full proof of the truth of the 
charge. But what colour is there for calling 
these votes illegal? Is it illegal for the com- 
mons to impeach persons, whom they have 
good reason to judye enemies to the king and 
kingdom? Js it illegal to determine by a 
vote (which is the only way of finding the sense 
of the house) who are wicked counsellors, and 
deserve to he impeached? Could the commons 
have called the parties accused to make their 
answer before themselves? Had they not a 
proper time for their defence when they came 
to their trials; and might they not have cleared 
their innocence much better, (if they durst 
have put that in issue) by a trial, than a disso- 
lation of the parliament; But should we grant 
that these votes were not made in order tn an 
impeachment, vet still there is nothing illegal, 
nothing extraordinary in them. For the com- 
mons in parliament have ever used two ways 
in delivering their country from pernicious and 
ee favourites, the one is in a parlia- 
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‘mentary course of justice by impeaching them, 
which 1s used when they judge it needful to 
make them public examples, by capital, or 
other high punishments, for the terror of 
others: the other is by iminedinte address to 
the king to remove them as unfaithful or un- 
profitable servants. ‘Their lives, their liberties 
or estates are never endangered, but when 
they are proceeded against in the former of 
‘these ways, Then legal evidence of their guilt 
5 necessary ; then there must be a proper time 
allowed for their defence. In the other way, 
the parliament acts as the king’s great council, 
and when either house observe that affairs are 
ill administered, that the advice of parliaments 
is rejected or slighted, the course of justice 
perverted, our councils betrayed, grievances 
moultiplied, and the government weakly and 
disorderly managed, (of all which our laws have 
made it impossible for the king to be guilty) 
they necessarily must, and always have charged 
those who had the adiministration of affairs, 
and the king’s ear, as the authors of these mis- 
chiefs, and bave from time to time applied 
themselves to him by addresses, for their re- 
moval from his presence and councils. There 
be many things plain and evident beyond the 
testinony of any witnesses, which yet can 
never be proved in a legal way. If the king 
will hearken to none but two or three of bis 
minions, must we not conclude that every 
thing that is done comes from their advice? 
And yet, if this way of representing things to 
the king were not allowed, they might easily 
frustrate the enquiries of a parliament. It is 
but to whisper their councils, and they are 
safe. The parliament may be busied in such 
great affairs, as will not suffer them to pursue 
every offender through a long process ; and be- 
sides, there may be many reasons why a man 
should be turned out of a service, which per- 
haps would not extend to subject him to pu- 
nishment, The people themselves are highly 
concerned in the great officers and ministers of 
state, who are servants to the kingdom as well 
-asto the king. And the representatives of the 
people, the commons, whose busincss it is 
to present all grievances, as thcy are most 
likely to observe soonest the fully and trea- 
chery of those public servants, (the greatest 
of all grievances) so this representation ought 
to have no little weight with the prince. 
‘This was understood so well by Henry IV. 
‘ wise and brave prince, that when the 
¢ommons complained against four of his ser- 
vants and counsellors, desiring they might be 
removed, he came into parliament, and there 
declared openly, that though he knew no- 
thing against them in particular, yet he was 
assured that what the lords and commons 
desired of him, was for the good of himself and 
his kingdom; and therefore he did comply 
with them, and banished those four persous 
from his presence and councils, declaring at 
‘the same time, that he would do:so by any 
ethers who should be near his royal person, if 
they were so unhappy as to fall under the ha- 
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tred and indignation of his people. The re- 
cords and histories of the reigns of Faw. 1, 
Edw. 2, Edw. 3, and indeed of all otber suc- 
ceeding kings, are full of such addresses as 
these; bat no history or record can shew that 
ever they were called illegal or unpariramen- 
tary till now.—Then the ministers durst not 
appeal to the pcople against their own repre- 
sentatives, but ours at present have either got 
some new law in the point, or have attamed to 
a greater degree of confidence, than any that 
went before them. The best-of our princes 
have with thanks acknowledged the care and 
duty of their parliaments, in telling them of 
the corruption and folly of their favourites. 
Edward 1. Hen. 2. Hen. 4. Hen. 5. and queen 
Eliz. never failed to do it; and no names are 
remembered with greater honour in the Eng- 
lish annals. Whilst the disorderly, the troa- 
blesome and unfortunate reigns of Hen. 3. Ed- 
ward 2. Rd. 2. and Hen. 6. ought to serve as 
land marks, to warn succeeding kings from 
preferring secret councils to the wisdom of 
their parliaments.—But none of the proceed- 
ings of the house of commons have been more 
censured at court, and with less justice, than 
their vote about the anticipation of several 
branches of the revenue. An objection which 
could proceed from nothing, but a total igno- 
rance of the nature of public treasure in our 
own, and all other nations, which was ever es- 
teemed sacred and unalicnable. - All the acts 
of resumption in the times of Hen. 4. Hen. 6. 
and other of our kings, were founded upon this 
maxim, otherwise there could not be cvnceiv- 
ed any grosser injustice, than to declare alhie- 
nations to be void, which kings had lawful 
power to make, It was upon this maxio. 
that the parliament declared the yrant ta the 
pope of the yearly sum of 1,000 marks, where- 
with king John had charged the inheritance 
the crown to be null. It was for this cause, 
that in the year 1670, his majesty procured an 
act of parliament, to enable him to sell the tce- 
farm rents; and it is the best excuse that caa 
be made for those ministers who, in the yes 
1672, advised the postponing of all payments to 
the bankers out of the exchequer, that ther 
judged all securities, by way of anticipation 
the revenue, illeral and void in themselves— 
‘ Resumptions have been frequent in every 
kingdom: The king of Sweden, within these 
few months, has, by the advice of the states, 
resumed all the lands which his predecesson 
had in many years before granted from the 
crown. No country did ever believe the 
prince, how absolute sucver in other things, 
had power to sell or give away the revenue a 
the kingdom, and leave his successor a beggar. 
All those acts of the Roman emperors, where- 
by they wasted the treasure of the emprr. 

were rescinded by their successors; and Tacitus 

observes, that the first of them, who looked upes 

the public treasure as bis own, was Claudis 

the weakest and most sottish of them all. The 

present king of France did within these twebt 

years, by the consent of his scveral parit 
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ments, resume all the demesnes of the crown’s, 
which had been granted away by himself or his 
predecessors, That haughty monarch, as 
much power as he pretends to, not being 
ashamed tu own that he wanted power to make 
such alienations, and that kings had that hap- 
Py inability, that they could do nothing con- 
trary to the laws of their country. This no- 
tion seems founded in the reason of mankind, 
since harbarism itself cannot efface it. ‘The 
Ottoman emperors dispose arbitrarily of the 
lives and estates of their subjects; but yet they 
esteem it the most detestable wickedness, to 
employ the tributes and growing revenues of 
the provinces, (which they call the sacred blood 
of the people) upon any other than public oc- 
casions, And our kings Henry 4, and Henry 
7. understood so well the ditferent power they 
bad in using their private inheritance, and 
those of the crown, that they took care, by au- 
thority of parliament, tv separate the dutchy 
of Lancaster from the crown, and tu keep the 
descent of it distinct. But our present cour- 
tiers are quite of another opinion, who speak 
of the revenue of the crown as if it were a pri- 
vate patrimony, and designed only for domestic 
uses, and fur the pleasures of the prince.—The 
revenues of the crown of England are in their 
own nature appropriated to public service, and 
therefore cannot without injustice be diverted 
or anticipated. For either the public revenue 
is sutticient to answer the necessary occasions 
of the government, and then there is no colour 
for anticipations, or else by an extraordinary 
-accident the king is reduced to want an extraor- 
dinary supply, and then he ought to resort te 
his parl. [hus wisely did our ancestors provide, 
that the king and peuple should have frequent 
need of one ssother and by haying frequent 
opportunities of mutually relieving one another's 
wants, be sure ever to preserve a dutiful affec- 
tion in the subject, and a fatherly tenderness 
in the prince. hen the king bad occasion for 
the liberality of his people, he would be well 
inclined to hear and redress their grievances, 
and when they wanted ease from oppressions 
they would not fuil with alacrity to supply the 
occasions of the crown. And therefore it has 
ever been esteemed a crime in counsellors who 
persuaded the king to anticipate his revenue, 
and a crime in those who furnished money upon 
such anticipations in an extraordinary way, 
however extraordinary the occasion might be. 
For this cause it was that the parl. in the 35th 
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_ of Henry 8. did not only discharge all those 


debts which the king had contracted, but 
enacted that those lenders who had been be- 
fore paid again by the king, should refund all 
those sums into the Exchequer, as judying it a 
reasonable punishment, to make them forfeit 
the money they lent, since they had gone ahout 
to introduce so dangerous a precedent.—The 
trae way to put the king out of a possibility 
of supporting the government, is to let him 
waste in one year that money, which ought to 
bear the charge of the government for seven. 
This is the direct method to destroy the credit 
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of the crown, both abroad and athome. If 
the king resolve never to pay the money which 
he borrows, what faith will be given to royal 
promises, and the honour of the nation will 
suffcr in that of the prince, and if it must be 
put upon the people ta repay it, this would be 
away to impose a necessity of giving taxes 
without end, whether they would or nu. And 
thercfore (as mercenary as they were) the 
pensioners would never discharge the revenue 
of the anticipations to the bankers. Now, 
the commons, having the inconvenience of this 
before their eyes in so fresh an instance, and 
having their ears filled with the.duaily cries of 
so many widows and orphans, were obliged in 
duty to give a public caution to the people, 
that they should not run again into the same 
error. Not only because they judged all secu- 
rities of that kind absolutely void, but because 
they knew no future parliament could, without 
breach of trust, repay that money, which was 
at first borrowed only to prevent the sitting of 
a parliament ; and which could never be paid, 
without countenancing a method so destructive 
to our constitution. Nor have former parlia- 
ments been less careful and nice, in giving the 
least allowunce to any unusual way of taking 
up money, without common consent, having 
so very often declared that the king cannot 
supply his most pressing necessities, cither by 
loans or by the benevolence of his subjects, 
which, by the express words of the statute, are 
damned and anoulled furever. But the house 
of commons were so cautious of giving any 
just occasion of cavil, that they restrained their 
votes much more than they needed to have 
done: for they extended them only to three 
branches of the revenue, all which were by se- 
veral acts of parliament given to his present 
inajesty. And surcly every one will agrec, 
that when the king receives a gift from his 
people, he takes it under such conditions, and 
ought to employ it in such a manner, and for 
such purposes as they direct. We must there- 
fore consult the several acts by which those 
branches were settled, if. we would judge 
rightly whether the commons bad not parti- 
cular reasons for what they did. The Statute 
12 Car. II. ¢. 4. says, That ‘ the commons re- 
‘ posing trust in his majesty, for guarding the 
‘seas against all persons intending the distur- 
“bance of trade, and the invading of the 
‘realin, to that iatent do give him the tonnage, 
“ poundage, &c.’ This is as direct an appro- 


‘priation as words can make, and therefore as 


it is manifest wrong to the subject, te divert 
any part of this branch to ather uses, so fur 
the king to anticipate it, is plainly to disable 
himself to perform the trust reposed in him. 
And the late long parliament thought this 
matter so clear, that, about two years before 
their dissolution, they passed a vote with re- 
lation to the customs, in almast the same words. 
The parliament which gave the excise were so 
far from thinking, that the king bad power to 
charge or dispose of it as his own, that, by a 
special clause in the act, whereby tbcy give it, 
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they were carcful to empower him to dispose 
of it, or any part of it by way of farm: and to 
enact that such contracts shall be etlectual in 
law, su as they be not for a longer tine than 
three years. The act, whereby the hearth- 
moncy was given, declares, that it was dune to 
the end that the public revenue might be pro- 
por.ioned to the public charge: and itis im- 
possible that should ever be, whilst it is liable 
to be pre-engaged and anticipated. And the 
parliament was su careful to preserve this tax 
always clear and uncharged, that they made it 
penal for any one so much as to accept of any 
pension or grant for years, or any other estate, 
or any sum of money out of the revenue arising 
by virtue of that act, from the king, his heirs 
or successors. Surely, if the penvers of this 
Declaration had not been altogether ignoraut 
of our own laws, and of the policy of all other 
countries and ages, they would never have 
printed those votes, in hopes thereby to have 
exposed the commons to the world. ‘They 
would not have had the face to say, that there- 
hy the king was exposed to danger, deprived 
of a possibility of supporting the government, 
and reduced to a mure helpless condition than 
the meanest of his subjects. This we are sure 
of, that if the inviolable observing of these 
statutes will reduce his majesty to a more help- 
less condition than the meanest of his subjects, 
he will still be left in a better condition than 
the richest and greatest of his ancestors, none of 
which were ever masters of such a revenue.— 
The house of commons are in the next place 
accused of a very high crime, the assuming to 
themsclves a power of suspending Acts of Par- 
. hament, because they declared that it was 
their opinion, that the prosecution of Protes- 
tant Dissenters upon the penal laws is at this 
4ime grievous to the subject, a weakening of 
the Protestant interest, an encouragement to 
Popery, and dangerous to the peace of the 

kingdom, ‘The ministers remembered that, 
‘ not many years ago, the whole nation was 
justly alarmed upon the assuming an arbitrary 
power of suspending penal laws, aud therefore 
they thought it would be very popular to ac- 
cuse the commons of such an attempt. But 
how they could possibly misinterpret a vote at 
that rate, how they could say the commons 
pretended to a power of repealing laws, when 
they only declare their opinion of the incouve- 
nieucy of them, will never be understood, till 
the authors of this are pleased ta show their 
causes and reasons for it in a second declara- 
tion, Every inpartial man will own, that the 
comnions had reason for this opinion of theirs. 
They had with great anxicty observed, that 
the present design of the papists was not 
azainst any one sort of Protestants, but univer- 
sal, and for extirpating the refturmed relivion. 
They saw what advantages these enen.ies 
made ot our divisions, and how cunningly 
they diverted us from prosecuting them, by 
fumenting our jealousies of one another. They 
saw the strength and nearness of the king of 
france, and judged of his inclinations by his 
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usage of his own Protestant subjects. They 
considered the number, and the bloody prin- 
ciples of the Irish, and what conspiracies were 
tormed there, and even mpe for execution; 
and that Scotland was already delivered into 
the hands of a prince, the known head of the 
papists in these kingdoms, and the occasion of 
all their plots and insolencies, as more than 
one parliament had declared. They could not 
but take notice into what hands the most con- 
siderable trusts, both civil and military, were 
put; and notwithstanding all addresses, and 


all proclamations for a strict execution of the 


penal laws ayainst papists, yet their faction so 
nr prevailed that they were eluded, and only 
the dissenting protestants smarted under the 
edve of them. Inthe midst of such circum- 
stances was there not cause to think an union 
of all protestants necessary, and could they 
have any just ground to believe that the dissen- 
ters, whilst they lay under the pressures of se- 
vere laws, should with such alacrity and cov- 
rage as was requisite, undertake the defence of 
a country where they were so ill treated! A 
long and sad experience had shewed, how 
vain the endeavours of former parliaments had 
been to force us to be all of one opinion; and 
therefore the house of commons resolved to 
take a sure way to make us of one affection. 
They knew that some busy men would be 
striking whilst there were weapons at hand, 
and therefore to make us live at peace, they 
meant to take away all occasions of provoking 
or being provoked. Jn order to a general re- 
peal of these laws, they first came to a vote 
declaring the necessity of it, to which there 
was not one negative in the house: A vote of 
this nature does for the most part precede the 
bringing in of a bill for the repeal of any gene- 
ral law. And it had been agreat presumption 
in a particular member to have asked leave to 
have brought in a Bill for repealing so manv 
laws together, till the house bad first declared 
that in their opinion they were grievous and in 
convenient, No Englishman could be so iyno- 
rant of our laws, none but a Frenchman could 
have confidence to declaim against a proceed- 
ing so regular and parliamentary as this. Where 
was the disregard to the laws established, fur 
the comnions to attempt the abrogating of 8 
law that is vricvous to the subject, and den- 
gerous to the peace of the kinudom? Isits 
suspending Acts of Parliament, if they declare 
a jaw to be grievous and dangerous im their 
opinion, before they set about the repeal ot 
it? And isthere any ground to doubt but that 
a bill would have passed that house, pursuaut 
to this vote, had it not been prevented bya 
dissolution? Nor was there the least direction 
or signification to the judges, which might give 
any occasion for the reflection which follows 
in the declaration. ‘The due and impartial ex- 
ecution of the laws is the unquestionable duty 
of the judges, and we hope they will always 
remember that duty so well, as not to veces: 
tate a house of commons to do theirs, by call- 
ing them to account for making private 10 


chii] 
structions the rule of their judgments, and 
acting vs men who have more regard to their 
places than their oaths. It is too well known 
who it is that solicits and manages in favour of 
Judges, when a house of commons does de- 
mand justice against them, for breaking their 
vaths; and theretore the publishers of this de- 
claration had said something well, if, when 
they tell us the judges ought not to break their 
oaths in reverence to the votes of either house, 
they had been pleased to add, nor in respect 
of any command from the king or his favour- 
ites, then we should have no more letters from 
secretaries of state to judves sitting upon the 
bench: then we should have no more procla- 
mations like that of the 14th of Oct. 1662, 
forbidding the execution of the laws concern- 
ing highways. Nor that of the 10th of May, 
1672, dispensing with divers clauses in the 
acts of parliament for increase of shipping; 
nor any more declarations like that of the 15th 
of March, 1672, suspending the penal laws in 
matters ecclesiastical—But the judges arc 
sworn to execute all laws; yet there is no ob- 
ligation upon any man to inform against ano- 
ther. And therefore, though the ministers pre- 
vented the repeal of those laws, it is to be 
hoped that this vote will restrain every Eng- 
lishman from prosecuting Protestants, when so 
wise and great a body have declared the per- 
nicious effects of such a prosecution, It is 
most true that in England no law is abrogated 
by desuetude, but it is no less true that there 
are many laws still unrepealed which are never 
executed, nor can be without public detriment. 
The judges know of many such dormant laws, 
and yet they do not quicken the people to put 
them in execution, nor think themselves guilty 
of perjury that they do not; such are the laws 
for wearing Caps, for keeping Lent, those con- 
cerning Bows and Arrows, about killing Calves 
aud Lambs, and many others. And those who 
vex inen by information on such antiquated 
laws have been ever looked upon as infamous, 
and disturbers of the public quiet. Hence it 
is that there are no names remembered with 
greater detestation than those of Empson and 
Dudley, the whole kingdom abhorred them as 
monsters in the ume ot Hen. 7. and they were 
punished as traitors in the reign of Ins son.— 


The alteraticn of the circumstances whereupon. 


a law was made, or if it be against the genius 
of the people, or have effects contrary to the 
intent of the makers, will soon cause any law 
to be disused, and after a little disuse, the re- 
viving of it will be thought oppression. Espe- 
cially if experience has shewn that by the non- 
execution, the quiet, the safety and trade of 
the nation have been promoted; of all which, 
the commons, who are sent from every part of 
the kingdom, are able to make the clearest 
judgment, Therefore, after they have declared 
their opinions of the inconvenience of reviving 
the execution of these laws, which have lain 
asleep for divers years, though the judges must 
proceed, if any forward informers should give 
them the trouble, yet they would not act wisely 
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or honestly, if they should encourage informers, 
or yuicken juries by strict and severe charges, 
Especially if we consider that the lords also 
were preparing bills in favour of Dissenters, 
and that the king has wished often it was in 
his power to ease them. So that though there 
be no Act of Repeal formerly passed, we have 
the consent and desire of all, who have any 
share in making acts. But let this vote have 
what consequence it will, yet sure the ministers 
bad forgot that the black-rod was at the door 
of the house, to require them to attend his 
majesty at the very time when it was made, 
otherwise they would not have numbered it 
amongst the causes, ‘which occasioned the 
king to part with that parliament.’ And those 
that knew his majesty was putting on his 
robes before that vote passed, might imagine a | 
dissolution thus foreseen, might occasion it, 
but cannot be brought to believe, that the vote 
which was not in being could occasion the 
dissolution. ‘These are the proceedings which 
the ministers judge unwarrantable in the jar- 
liament at Westwinster, and for wiich they 
prevailed with bis majesty to part with it. But 
since it is evident, upon examination, that the 
principles of our constitution, the method. of 
parliaments, and the precedents of every 
age, were their guide and warrant in ull those 
things; surely the king must needs be alike 
offended with the men about him, for persuad- 
ing him to dissolve that parliament without 
any cause; and for setting forth in his name, a 
declaration of such pretended causes as every 
man almost sees through, and contrived only 
to cover those reasons which they durst not 
own, But with what face can they object to 
the house of commons their ‘ strange, illegal 
votes, declaring divers eminent persons to be 
enemies to the king and kingdom,’ when, at 
the same time, they arrogate to themselves an 
unheard of authority, to arraign one of the 
three estates in the face of the world, ‘ usurp- 
ing power over the laws, imprisoning their fel- 
Jow subjects arbitrarily, exposing the kingdom 
to the greatest dangers, and endeavouriog to 
deprive the king of all possibility of supporting 
the government,’ and all this without order or 
process of law, without hearing of their de- 
fence, and as much without any reason as pre~ 
cedent. We have had ministers heretofore so 
bold (yet ever with ill success) as to accuse a 
pretended factious party in the house, but 
never did any go 80 high us openly to represent 
the whole house of commons as a faction, much 
less to cause them to be denounced such in all 
the churches of the kingdom, that so the peo- 
ple might look upon it as a kind of excommu- 
nication. But if they erred in the thing, they 
judged rightly in the choice of the persons who 
were to publish it. Blind obedience was re- 
quisite, where such unjustifiable things were 
imposed, and that could be no where so entire, 
as amongst those clergymen, whose preferment 
depended upon it. Therefore it was ordered 
that this Declaration should be read by them, 
being pretty well assured that they would not 
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unwillingly read in the desk a paper so suitable 
to the doctrine which some of them had often 
declared iv the pulpit. It did nct hecome them 
to enquire whether they bad sufficient authority 
for what they did, since the printer called it the 
king’s decinration, and whether they might not 
one day be called to account for publishing it: 
nor uice to ask, if what his majesty singly or 
dered when he sat in council, and came torth 
without the stamp of the great seal, gave them 
@ suL.creut warrant to read it publicly. —Cler- 
gyinen seldom make retlections of this kind, 
les: tney should be thought to dispute the com- 
mands of their superiors. It hath been ob- 
se.ved, that they who allow unto themselves 
the liberty of doubting, advance their fortunes 
very slowly, whilst such who obey without 
scruple, gu on with a success cqual to their am- 
bit.ov, And this carries them on without fear 
or shame, and with as little thought of a par- 
liament, as the court-favourites, who took care 
to dissolve that at Oxford, before they durst tell 
the faults of that at Westminster. ‘ We have 
already answered the miscarnages objected to 
the first, and may now take a view of those 
imputed to the other, which they say was as- 
sembled as svon as that was dissolved, and 
might have added, dissolved as svon as as- 
sembled; the Ministers having employed the 
people forty days in chusing knights and bur- 
gesses, to be sent home in eight, with a decla- 
ration after them, as if they had heen called tg- 
gether only to be affronted. The declaration 
doth not tell us of any gracious expressions used 
at the opening of that parliament, perhaps be- 
cause the store was exhausted by the abund- 
ance which his majesty was pleased to bestow 
on them in his former speeches, But we ought 
to believe that his majesty’s heart was as full 
of them as ever, and if.he did not express them, 
it is to be imputed unto the ministers, who di- 
verted him from his own inclinations, and 
brought bim to use a language, until that day 
unknown unto parliaments. The gracious 
speech then made, and the gracious declara- 
tion that followed, are so much of a piece, 
that we may justly conclude the same persons 
to have been authors of both. However, his 
majesty failed not to give good advice unto 
them, who were called together to advise him. 
The parliament had so much respect for their 
king, as not particularly to complain of the 
greatest invasion that was made upon their 
liberty of propcsing and debating laws, by his 
telling them beforehand what things they 
should meddle with, and what things no rea- 
sons they could offer, should persuade him to 
consent unto.—But every man must be moved 
to hear it charged upon them as au unpardon- 
able disobedience, that they did not obsequi- 
ously submit to that irregular command, of 
not touching on the busincss of succession. 
Shall two or three unknown minions take upon 
them, like the lords of the articles of Scotland, 
to prescribe unto an English parliament what 
things they shall treat of? Do they intend to 
have parliaments tater instrumenla servitutis, 
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-us the Romans had kings in our country? This 
would quickly be, if what was then attempted 
had succeeded, and should be so pursued 
hereafter, that parliaments should be directed 
what they were to meddle with, and threatened 
if they do any other thing. For the luss of 
freedom of debate in parliament, will soon and 
certainly be followed i a general loss of liber- 
ty. Without failing in the respect which all 
good subjects owe unto the king, it may be 
said that his majesty ought to divest himself of 
all private inclinations, and force his own af- 
fections to yield unto the public concerninent : 
And therefore his parliaments ought to inform 
him impartially of that which teads to the good 
of those they represent, without regard ot per- 
sonal passions, and might worthily be blamed 
if they did not believe, that he would forego 
them all for the safety of bis people. There- 
fore, if in itself it was lawful to propose a bill 
for excluding the duke of York trum the crown, 
the doing it after such an unwarrantable signih- 
cation ot his pleasure, would not wake it other- 
wise, And the unusual stiifness which the 
king hath shewn upon tis occasion, begins to 
be suspected, not to procced troin any fond- 
ness to the person of his brother, much less 
from any thought of danger to the English 
monarchy by such a law, but from the influ- 
ence of some few ill men upon his royal mind, 
who, being creatures to the duke, or pensioners 
to France, are resticssto prevent a! good un- 
derstanding between the king and |us people; 
justly fearing, that if ever he comes to have a 
true sense of their affections to bim, he would 
deliver up to justice these wicked wretches, 
who have infected him with the fatal notion, 
that the mterest of lis people are not only dis- 
tinct but opposite to bis.—His majesty does 
not scem to duubt of his power in conjunc: 
tion with his parliament, to exclude his bro- 
ther. He very well knows this power hath 
been often exerted in the time of his predcces- 
sors. But the reason given for his refusal to 
comply with the interests and desires of bis 
subjects, 1s, because it was a point which con- 
cerned him so near in honour, justice and con- 
science. Is it not honourable for a prince to 
be true and faithful to his words and oath? To 
keep and maintain the religion aud laws csta- 
blished? Nay, can it be thought dishonour- 
able unto him, to love the satiety and wel- 
fare of his people, and the true religion este 
blished among them, above the temporal glory 
and greatness of his personal relations? Is it 
not just, in conjunction with his parlament, 
for his people’s safety, to make use of a power 
warranted by our English laws, and the exam- 
ples of former ages? Or is it just for the father 
of his country to expose all his children to 
ruin, out of fondness unto a brother? May it 
not rather be thought unjust to abandon the re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties of his people, which 
he is sworn to maintain and defend, and ex- 
pose them to the ambition and rage of one 
that thinks himself bound in conscience to 
subvert them? If his majesty ts pleased to re 
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member what religion the duke professeth, can 
he think himself obliged in conscience, to suf- 
fer him to ascend the throve, who will certain- 
ly endeavour to overthrow it, and set up the 
worst of superstitions and idolatry in the room 
of it? Or if it be true, that all obligations of 
honour, justice, and conscience are compre- 
hended in a grateful return of such benefits as 
have been. received, can his majesty believe 
that he doth duly repay unto his protestant 
subjects the kindness they shewed him, when 
they recalled him from a miserable, helpless 
banishment, and with so much dutiful affection 
placed him on the throne, enlarged his revenue 
above what any of his predecessors had en- 
joyed, and gave him vaster sums of money in 
twenty years, than had been bestowed upon all 
the kings since Wm. I. should he, after all this, 
deliver them up to be ruined by his brother? 
It cannot be said that he had therein more 
regard unto the government, than to the per- 
son, seeing it is evident the Bill of exclusion 
had no ways prejudiced the legal monarchy, 
which his majesty doth now enjoy with all the 
rights and powers which his wise and brave 
ancestors did ever claim, because many acts 
of the like nature have passed heretofore upon 
less necessary occasions. The preservation of 
every government depends upon an exact adhe- 
rence unto its principles, and the essential 
principle of the English monarchy being that 
well proportioned distribution of powers, 
whereby the Jaw doth at once provide for the 
greatness of the king, and the safety of the 
people, the government can subsist no longer, 
than whilst the monarch, enjoying the power 
which the law doth give him, is enabled to 
perform the part it allows anto him, and the 
people are duly protected in their rights and 
iberties. For this reason our ancestors have 

been always more careful to preserve the go- 
vernment inviolable, than to favour any per- 
sonal pretences, and have therein conformed 
themselves to the practice of all other nations, 
whose examples deserve to be followed. Nay, 
we know of none so slavishly addicted unto 
any person or family, as, for any reason what- 
soever, t@ admit of a prince who openly pro- 
fessed a religion contrary to that which was 
established amongst then. It were easy to 
allege a multititude of Examples of those who 
-have rejected princes for reasons of far less 
weight than difference in religion ; of Robert of 
_ Normandy, Charles of Lorrain, Alphonso a 
Desherado of Spain; but those of a later date, 
against whom there was no otber exception 
than ‘for their religion, suiteth better with our 
_ OCCasion. Among whom, it is needless to 
- name Henry of Bourbon, who, though accom- 
plished in all the virtues required in a prince, 
was by the general assembly of the estates at 
Blois, declared incapable of succession to the 
Crown of France, for being a protestant. And 
notwithstanding his valour, industry, reputa- 
tion and power increased by gaining four great 
ttles, yet he could never be admitted king, till 

ne had renounced the religion that was bis obsta- 
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cle. And Sigismund, son of John of Sweden, ki 
of that country by inheritance, and of Poland 
by election, was deprived of his hereditary. 
crown and his children disinherited, only for 
being a papist, and acting conformably to the 
principles of that religion, though in all other 
respects he deserved to be a king, and was 
most acceptable unto the nation. But if ever 
this maxim deserved to be considered, surely 
it was in the case of the duke of York. The 
violence of his natural temper is sufliciently 
known; his vehemence in exalting the prere- 

tive (in his brother’s time) beyond its due 
bocnds: and the principles of his religion, which 
carry him to all imaginable excesses of cruelty, 
have convinced all mankind that he must be 
excluded, or the name of king being left 
unto him, the power put into the hands of 
another. The parliament therefore, consider- 
ing this, and observing the precedents of for- 
mer ages, did wisely chuse rather to exclude 
him, than to leave him the name, and place 
the power in a regent. For they could not but 
look upon it as folly, to expect that one of his 
temper, bred up in such principles of politics, 
as made him in love with arbitrary power, and 
bigotted in their religion, which always propa- 


gates itself by blood, would patiently bear these 
shackles, which would be very disyustful unto 


a prince of the most meek disposition. And 
would he not thereby have been provoked to 
the utmost fury and revenge, against those who 
laid them upon him? This would certainly 
have bred a contest; and these limitations 
of power pruposed to keep up the government, 
must unavoidably have destroyed it, or the 
nation (which necessity would have furced 
into a war in its own natural defence} 
must have perished either by it or with it. 
The success of such controversies are in 
the hand of God; but they are undertaken 
upon too unequal terms, when the people by 
victory can gain no more, than what without 
hazard may be done by law, and would be 
ruined if it should fall out otherwise. The 
duke with papists might then make such a 
peace, as the Romans are said to have made ' 
once in our desolated country, by the slaughter 
of all the inhabitants able to make war, & uls 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. This is 
the happy state they present unto us, who con-~ 
demn the parliament for bringing in a bill of 
exclusion. This is the way to have sucha 
peace as the Spaniards, for the propagation of 
the gospel, made in the West Indies, at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, who governed their 
councils, And seeing they have the duke no 
less under their power and directions, we may 
easily believe they would put him upon the 
same methods, But as it is not to be imagiaed 
that any nation that hath virtue, courage, and 
strength equal unto the English, will so: tamely 
expect their ruin, so the. passing a bill to ex- 
clude bim may avoid, but cannot (as the De- 
claration phrases it) establish a war. But if 
there must be a war, let it be under the au-: 
thority of law; let it be against a banished 
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excluded pretender, There is no fear of the 
consequence of such a war. No true English- 
man can join with him, or countenance his 
usurpation after this act; and for his popish 
and foreign. adherents, they will neither be 
more provoked, por more powerful by the pas- 
sing of it. Nor will his exclusion make it at 
all necessary to maintain a standing-force, for 

reserving the government, and the peace of the 
Einedonn! The whole people will be an Army 
for that purpose, and every heart and hand 
will be prepared to maintain that so necessary, 
so much desired law. A law, for which three 

arliaments have becn so earnest with his ma- 
jesty, not only in pursuance of their own judg- 
ments, but by the direction of those that sent 
them. It was the universal opinion of the pa- 
pists, that Mary queen of Scots was excluded 
only by an act of parliament, and yet we see 
queen Eliz. reigned gloriously and peaceably 
40 years, without any standing-force. But our 
ministers do but dissemble with us, when they 
pretend to be so much afraid of a Standing- 
Army. We know how eagerly they have de- 
sired, and how often they attempted to esta- 
blish one. We have seen two armies raised 
with no other design, as has been since unde- 
niably proved, and one of those they were so 


loth to part with, that more than one act of 


parliament was necessary tu get it disbanded. 
And since that, they have increased the guards 
to such a degree, that they are become a for- 
midable standing-force. A thing so odious to 
a free people, that the raising one single regi- 
ment in Spain, within these six years, under 
colour of being a guard for the king’s person, 
so infiamed the nation, that a rebellion bad 
ensued, if they had not been disbanded spce- 
dily. The nobility and gentry of that king- 
dom, looking upon themselves as their king’s 
natural said, scorned that so honourable a 
name should be given to mercenaries.—But as 
his majesty was persuaded to resvive against 
the expedient proposed, to secure our peace 
by excluding the duke, so it is evident that no- 
thing was intended by those other ways, which 
were darkly and dubiously intimated in his 
majesty’s speech unto the parliament at Ox- 
ford, and repeated in the Declaration ; and his 
majesty in his wisdom could not but know that 
they eds nothing. And those who spake 
more plainly in proposing a regency as an ex- 

edient, did in public and private declare, they 

elieved the duke would not consent unto it, 
nor unto any unusual restriction of the royal 
power. So that they could have no otber 
design thercin, than a plausible pretence to 
delude the parliament and people. Sone such 
consideration induced them to revive the dis- 
tinction between the king’s personal and pe- 
litic capacity, by separating the power from 
the person, which we have reason to believe 
they estecmed unfeasible. However, it is mure 
than probable that the Jesuits, Casuits, and 
popish lawyers would reject it, as well as any 
thing else that might preserve us from falling 
under his power. And the pope who could 
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absolve king John, Henry 3, and others, from 
the oaths they had taken, to preserve the rights 
and liberties of their subjects, might, with the 


‘same facility, dissulve any that the duke shall 


take. And as our histories testify what bloody: 
wars were thereby brought upon the nation, we 
have reason to believe, that, if the like should 
again happen, it would be more fatal unto us, 
when religion 1s concerned, which was not then 
in question, Would not his confessor soon 
convince him, that all laws made in favonr of 
heresy are void? And would he not be liable 
to the heaviest curses, if he suffered bis power 
to be used against bis religion? The little re- 
gard he hath to laws, whilsta subject, is enuogh 
to instruct us what respect he would bear to 
them, if he should be aking. Shall we there- 
fore suffer the royal dignity to descend on him, 
who hath made use of all the power he hath 
been entrusted with hitherto, for our destrucs 
tior? And who shall execute this great trust ? 
the next heir may be an infant, or one willing 
to surrender it into his hands. © But should it be 
otherwise, yet still tere is no hope of having any 
fruit of this expedient without a war, and to be 
obliged to swear allegiance to a popist: prince, 
to own his title, to acknowledge him supreme 
head of the church, and defender of the faith, 
seems a very strange way of entitling ourselves 
to fight with hiin.—The two reasons which the 


-Declaration pretends to give against the ex- 


clusion are certainly of more force against the 
expcdient. A standing-force would have been 
absolutcly necessary tu have placed and kept 
the administration in Protestant hands; aad 
the monarchy itself had been destroyed by a 
law, which was to have taken all sort of power 
from the king, and made him not so much as 
a duke of Venice. How absurdly and incohe- 
rently do these men discourse ? Sometimes the 
government is so divine a thing, thatno human 
law can lessen or take away his right, who 
only pretends in succession, and is at present 
but a subject. But at other times they tell us 
of acts of parliament to banish him out of lus 
own dominions, to deprive hiw of ail power, 
of bis whole kingship, alter he shall be ia pos- 
session of the throne. The cheat of this expe- 
dient appeared so gross in the house of com- 
mons, thatone of the duke’s professed vassals, 
who had a little more honour than the rest, 
was ashamed of it, and openly renounced the 
project which they had been forming sv long, 
though they had so artfully disguised it. But 
though it was so well exposed in the house, yet 
the ministers thought the men without dvors 
night be still. deceived, and therefore they do 


‘not blush to value themselves again upon it in 


their Declarauon.—As for the insmuation 
which follows, that there was reason to helieve 
that the parliament would have passed further 
to attempt other yreat and important changes 
at present. If it be ncant any change of the 
constitution of the government, it is a malicious 
suggestion of those men, who are ever insuiling 
into his majesty’s mind ill thoughts of his par- 
liament ; since no vote nor proposition in either 
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house could give any ground for such suspicion, 
and therefore in this matter the people may 
justly accuse the court, (who so often cry out 
against them for it) of being moved by cause- 
less fears and jcalousies. And for his majesty 
to be persuaded to arraign the whole body of 
his people, upon the ill-grounded surmises, or 
malicious and talse suggestions of evil and cor- 
rupt men about bim, doth neither well become 
the justice of a prince, nor is agreeable to the 
measures of wisdom, which he should govern 
himself, as well as rule his people by. And if 
an attendance to the slanderous accusation of 
persons who hate parliaments, because their 
crimes are such that they have reason to fear 
them, govern and sway his royal mind, there 
can never want grounds for the dissolutions of 
any parliaments. But if they mean, by at- 
tempting great and inportant changes, that 
they would have besouglit his majesty, that the 
duke might no longer have the government in 
his hands, that his dependants should no lon- 
ger preside in his councils, no longer possess 
all the great trusts and offices in the kingdom ; 
that our ports, our garrisons, and our fleets 
should be no longer governed by such as are 
at his devotion; that characters of honour and 
favour should be no longer placed on men, that 
the wisdom of the nation hath judged to be fa- 
vourers of popery or pensioners of France. These 
were indeed great and important changes, but 
such as it becomes Englishmen to believe were 
designed by that parliament: such/as will be 
designed and pressed for by every parliament, 
‘and such as the people will ever pray, may at 
_last find success with the king. ithout these 
changes the bill of exclusion would only pro- 
voke, not disarm our enemies, nay, the very 
money which we must have paid for it, 
would have been made use of to secure and 
hasten the duke’s return upon us.—We are 
now come to the consideration of that only 
fault which was peculiar to the parliament at 
Oxford, and that was their behaviour in rela- 
tion to the business of Fitzharris. The Decla- 
ration says, he was impeached of high-treason 
by the commons, and they had cause to think 
bis treasons to be of such an extraordinary na- 
ture, that they well deserved an examination 
in parliament. For Fitzharris, a known Irish 
Papist, appeared by the informations given in 
the house, to be made use of by some very 
great persons to set up a counterfeit Protestaut- 
vonspiracy, and thereby not only to drown 
the noise of the popish plot, but to take off 
the heads of the most eminent of those, who 
still refused to bow their knees to Baal. There 
had been divers such honest contrivances be- 
fore, which had unluckily failed, but the prin- 
cipal cuntrivers avoided the discovery, as the 
others did the punishment; in what manne, 
and by what helps, the whole nation is now 
pretty sensible. Being warned by this experi- 
ence, they yrew more cautious than ever, and 
therefore that the treason which they were to 
set on foot, might look as unlike a popish De- 
Sign 4S was possible, they framed a libel full of 
Vou. IV. Appendix. 
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the most bitter invcctives against popery and 
the duke of York; it carried as much seeming 
zeal for the Protestant religion, as Coleman's 
Declaration, and as much care and concern 
for our laws, as the peuners of this Declaration 
would scemto have. But it was also filled 
with the most subtile insinuations, and the 
sharpest expressions against his majesty that 
could be invented, and with direct and pas- 
sionate incitements to rebellion. This paper 
was tu be conveyed by unknown messengers, 
to their hands Bs were to be betraycd, and 
then they were to be seized upon, and those 
libels found about them were to be a confir- 
mation of the truth of a rebellion, which they 
had provided witnesses to swear was designed 
by the Protestants, and had before prepared 
men to believe by private whispers. And the 
credit of this plot should no doubt have been 
soon confirmed, by speedy justice done upon 
the pretended criminals. But aswell laid as the 
contrivance seems to be, yet it spoke itself to 
be of a popish extraction. It is a policy the je- 
suits have often used to, to divert a storm 
which was falling upon themselyes. Accord- 
ingly heretofore ‘they had prepared both pa- 
pers and witnesses, to have made the Puritans 
guilty of the gun-powder treason, had it suc- 
ceeded as they hoped for.—The heinous nature 
of the crime, and the greatness of the persons 
supposed to be concerned, deserved an extra- 
ordinary examination, which a jury, who were 
only to enquire whether Fitzharris was guilty 
of fannie that jibel, could never make ; and 
the commons believed none but the parliament 
was big enough to go through with, They 
took notice that the zeal or courage of inferior 
courts was abated, and that the judges at the 


‘trial of Wakeman and Gascoign (however it 


came to pass) behaved themselves very unlike 
the same men they were, when others of the 
plotters had been tried. They had not forgot 
another plot of this nature discovered by Dan- 
gerfield, which though plainly proved to the 
council, yet was quite stifled by the great dili- 
gence of the king’s-bench, which rendered him 
an incompetent witness. Nor did they only 
fear the perversion of justice, but the misap- 
plication of mercy too. For they had seen that 
the mouths of Gadbury and others, as soon as 
they began to confess, were suddenly stopt by 
a gracious,pardon. And they were more jca~ 
lous:than ordinary in this case, because, when 
Fitzharris was inclined to repentance, and had 
begun a confession, to the surprize of the 
whole kingdom, without any visible cause, he 
was taken out of the awful custody of the 
sheriffs, and shut up a close prisoner in the 
Tower. The commons therefore had no other 
way to be secure that the prosecution should 
be effectual, the judgment indifferent, and the 
criminal out of all hopes ofa pardon (unless by 
an ingenuous confession he could engage both 
houses in a powerful mediation to his majesty 
in his bchalt) but by impeaching of hin. They 
were sure no pardon could stop their suit though 
the king might release lis own prosccution by 
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his pardon.—Hitherto the Proceedings of the 
Commons in this business could not be lable to 
exception, for that they might lawfully impeach 
any cominoner before the lords, was yet never 
doubted. The lords themselves had agreed 
that point, when the day before they had sent 
down the plea of sir Wm. Scroggs to an im- 
peachment of treason, then depending before 
them. And they are men of strange confi- 
dence who at this time of day take upon them, 
to deny a jurisdiction of the lords, which hath 
been practised in all times without controul, 
and such a fundamental of the government, 
that there could be no security without it; 
were it otherwise, it would be in the power of 
the king, by making commoners ministers of 
state, to subvert the government by their con- 
trivances when they pleased. Their greatness 
would keep thein out of the reach of ordinary 
courts of justice, and their treasons might not 
perhaps be within the statutes, but such as fall 
under the cognizance of no other court than 
the parliament; and if the people might not 
of right demand justice there, they might with- 
out fear-of punishment act the most destruc- 
tive villanies against the kingdom. As a remedy 
avainst this evil, the Mirror of Justice tells us, 
that ‘parliaments were ordained to hear and 
determine all complaints of wrongful acts, done 
by the king, queen, or their children, and such 
others against whom common right cannot be 
had elsewhere.” Which, as to the king, is no 


otherwise to be understood, than that if he. 


err by illegal, personal commands or orders, 
he is to be admonished by parliament, and ad- 
dressed unto for remedy; but all others, being 
but subjects, are to be punished by parliaments, 
according to the laws of parlinments. If the 
ends were well considered,for which parliaments 
were ordained, as they are declared in the 
statute; Item, for maintenance of the said ar. 
ticles and statutes, viz. (Magna Charta, &c.) 
a parliament should be holden every year, by 
them as well as by the foregoing ancient au- 
thority, none could be deceived by the par- 
liament Rol. of 4 Edw. 3d, where it is men- 
tioned as accorded between the king and his 
grands, (that is, his lords) that judgment of 
death, given by the peers against sir Simon 
de Beresford, Matraver, and others, upon the 
murder of king Edward the 2d, and his uncle, 
should not be drawn into example, whereby 
the peers might he charged to judge others 
than their peers, (contrary to the laws of the 
land, if such a case should happen.) For, 
whereas from this record, some would persuade 
us that the lords are discharged from judging 
commoners, and that our ancient government 
is altered in this case by that record, which they 
say is an act of parliament, the stile and form 
of it is so different from that which is used in 
acts of parliament, that many are inclined to 
believe it to be no other thing, ‘than an agree- 
ment between the king and the lords. But, 
to remove all future scruples in the case, let 
it be admitted to be an act of parliament, and 
if there be nothing accorded in it, to acquit 
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the lords from trying commoners impeached 
betore them by the commons in parliament, 
then we hope that shame will stop their mouths, 
who have made such a noise against the com 
mons with this reéord. 1. Itis evident from 
the roll itself with other records, that the lords 
did judge those commoners contrary to the law 
of the land, that is, at the instance of the 
king, and the prosecution of their enemics, 
without the due course of the law; or cating 
thern to make theic defence, and (for augk 
appears) without legal testimony. 2. It 1 
evident, that they were driven upon this ille- 
gal proceeding, by the power and authority of 
the king, and some prosecutors, who earnest 
pressed the lords thercunto, upon pretence ct 
speedily avenging the blond of the former kinz 
and his uncle. So that judgment was given at 
the king’s suit, in a way not warranted by the 
law and custom of parliament, or any other 
law of the kingdom. Surely when the lonis 
blood was suffered to cool, they had reason to 
desire something might be left upon record, to 
preserve them for the future from being pot 
upon such shameful work, though such a case 
as the murder of a king should again happen, 
as it seems they did not fear to be pressed in 
any other, so to violate the laws. But 3dls, 
There is not a word in the record, that imports 
a restriction of that lawful jurisdiction, which 
our constitution placeth in the lords to trv 
commoners, when their cases should come be- 
fore them lawfully, at the suit of the commons by 
impeachment. There is no mark of an inten- 
tion to change any part of the ancient govern- 
ment, but to provide against the violation ot 
it, and that the law might stand as betore. 
notwithstanding the unlawful judement they 
had lately given. So that the question is suil 
the same, whether by the law of the land, that 
is, the law and custom of parliament, or any 
other law, the lords ought to try commoners im- 
peached by the commons in parliament, as 
that record had never been. And we cannot 
think that any man of sense will from that 
record make an argument in this point, since 
it could be no better than to infer, that, be- 
cause the lords are no more to be pressed by 
the king, or at his suit, to give judgment 
against, commoners contrary to the law of the 
land, when they are not impeached in parlis- 
ment, therefore they must’ give no judgment 
against them at the suit of the commonsin 
parlinment when they are by them impeached, 
according to the laws and customs of pariia- 
ment. But if such as delight in these cavils 
had searched into all the records relating unto 
that of the 4th Edw. 3d, they might have 
found in the 19th of the same King, a writ is 
sued Out to suspend the execution of the Juds- 
ment against Matravers, because it had been 
illegally passed. And the chief reason therein 
given, is, that he had not heen impeached, 
and suffered to make his defence. But 1t was 
never suggested nor imagined, that the lords 
who judged him, had no jurisdiction over him 
because he was a commoner, or ought not to 
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have exercised it, if he had been impeached. | 
Nor was it pretended, that by Magna Charta , 
he ought to have been tricd only by bis 


peers; the law of the land therein mentioned, 
and the laws and customs of parliataeuts, 
being better known, and more revercuced in 
thuse days, than to give way tu such a mis- 
take. ‘They might also have found by another 
record of the 26th of the same king, that, by un- 
doubted act of parhament, Matravers was 

ardoned, and the judgment is therein agreed 
te the lords and coinmons to have been illegal, 
and unjustly passed by the violent prosecution 
ot his enemies, but it is not alledged that it was 
‘coram non judice’ as if the lords might not 
have judged him, if the proceedings before 
them had been legal. But, as the sense and 
proceedings of all parliaments have ever been 
bese known by their practice, the objectors 
might have found, by all the records since the 
4th Edw. 3d, that commoners, as well as lords, 
might be, and have been impeached before 
lords, and judged by them to capital or other 
punishments, as appcars undeniable to every 
man that hath read our histories or records. 
And verily the concurrent sense, and practice of 
parliaments for so many ages, will be admitted 
to be a better interpretation of their own acts, 
than the sense that these men have lately put 
upon them to increase our disorders. But, to 
silence the most malicious in this point, let the 
famous act of the 25th Edw. 3d be considered, 
which hath ever since limited all inferior courts 
in their jurisdiction, unto the trial of such 
treasons only as are therein particularly speci- 
fied, and reserved all other treasons to trial 
and judgment of parliament. So that if any 
— such be committed by commoners, they iust 
be so tried, or not at all. And if the last 
should be allowed, it will follow that the same 
fact which iu a peer is treason, and punishable 
with death, in a commoner is no crime, and 
subject to no punishment. Nor doth Magna 
Charta confine all trial to common juries, for it 
ordains that they shall be tried by the judgment 
of peers, or by the law of theland; and will any 
man say the law of parliament is not the law of 
the land ? Nor are these words in Magna Charta 
‘superfluous or insignificant, for then there 
would be no trial before the constable or mar- 
shall, where is no jury at all, There could be no 
trial of a peer of the realm upon any appeal of 
murder, who, according to law, ought in such 
cases to be tried by a common jury and by his 
peers. And, since the records of parliaments 
are full of impeachments of commons, and no 
instance can be given of the rejection of any 
such impeachment, it is the commons -who 
have reason to cite Magna Charta upon this 
occasion, which provides expressly against the 
denial of justice. And indeed it luoks like a 
denial of justice, when a court, that hath un- 
doubted cognizance of a cause regularly 
brought before them, shall refuse to hear it. 
But most especially, when (as in this case) the 
prosecutors could not be so in any other court, 
so as a final stop was put to their suit, though 
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the Jords could not judicially know, whether 
any body else would prosecute elsewhere.— 
This pracceding of the lords looks the more 
oddly, because they rejected the cause, be- 
fore they knew as judges what it was, and 
referred it to the ordinary course of law 
without staying to hear, whether it were 
a matter whereof an interior court could 
take cognizance. There are treasons which 
can only be adjudged in parhament, aud 
if we may collect the sense of the house 
of commons from their debates, they thought 
there was a mixture of those kind of treasuns 
in Vitzharris’s case. And therefore there was 
little reason for that severe suggestion, that the 
impeachment was only designed to delay a 
trial, since a compleat examination of his crime 
could be had no where but in parliament, 
But it seems somewhat strange, that the delay- 
ing of a trial, and that agaiust a professed Pa- 
pist charged with treason, should be a matter 
so extremely sensible: For might it not be 
well retorted by the people, that it had been 
long a matter extremely sensible to them, that 
sO many prorogations, so many dissolutions, 
and so many other arts had been used to dela 
the trials, which his majesty had often desired, 
and the parliament prepared for against five 
niofeed: popish lords charged with treasons of 
an extraordinary nature, But above all, it was 
a matter extremely sensible to the whole king- 
dom, to see such unparliamentary and mean 
solicitations, used to promote this pretended 
rejection of the commons accusation, as are not 
fit to be remembered. It is there that the de-: 
lay of the trial is to be laid ; for, had the im- 
peachiment been proceeded upon, and the parl. 
suffered to sit, Fitzharris had been long since ex- 
ecuted, or deserved mercy by a full discovery of 
the secret authors of these malicious designs 
against the king and people. For though the 
declaration says a trial was directed, yet we 
are sure nothing was done in order to it, till 
above a month after the dissolution. And it 
hath since raised such questions, as we may 
venture to say, were never talked of before iu 
Westminster Hall. Questions which touch 
the judicature of the lords, and the privileges 
of the commons in such a degree, that they 
will never be determined by the decision of 
any inferior court, but will assuredly at one 
time or other have a farther examimation,— 
We have seen now that the commons did it 
not without some ground, when they voted the 
refusal of the lords to proceed upon an im 
peaechment, to be a denial of justice, and a vic- 
lation of the constitution of parliameuts; and 
the second vote was but an application of this 
opinion to the present case. 
made upon that occasion, was no more than 
what the king himself had allowed, and all 
the judges of England had agreed to be law, 
in the case of the five impeached lords, who 
were only generally impeached, and the par- 
liament dissolved, before any articles were sent 
up against them. Yet they had been first in- 
dicted in an inferior cuurt, and preparations 
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made for their trial, hut the judges thought at 
that time, that a prosecution of all the com- 
mons was enough to stop all prosecutions of an 
inferior nature. The commons had not im- 
peached Fitzharris, but that they judged his 
case required so public an examination, and 
for any otber court to go about to try and con- 
demn him, though it should be granted to be 
of another crime, 1s as far as in them lies, to 
sufle that examination.—By this tine every 
man will begin to question, whether ‘ the lords 
“did themseives, or the commons right, in the 
‘ refusing to countenance such a proceeding.’ 
But one of the penten of this declaratiun has 
done himself and the nation right, and has 
discovered himself by using his ordinary phrase 
- upon this occasion. The person is well known 
without naining him, who always tells men they 
have done themselves no right, when he is re- 
solved to do them none, As tor the commons, 
nothing was carried on to extremity by them, 
nothing done but what was parliamentary. 
They could not desire a conference, till they 
had tirst stated their own case, and asserted by 
votes the matter which they were to maintain 
at aconfcrence. And so far were those votes 
from putting the two houses beyond a possibi- 
lity of reconciliation, that they were made in 
order to it, and there was no other way to at- 
tain it. And so far was the house of commons 
from thinking themselves to be out of a capa- 
city of transacting with the lords any farther, 
that they were preparing to send a message for 
a conference to accommodate this difference, 
at the very tstant that the black-rod called 
them to their dissolution. If every difference 
in opinion or vote should be said to put the 
two houses out of a capacity of transacting bu- 
siness together, every parliament almost must 
be dissolved as soon as called. However, our 
ministers might know well enough that there 
was no possibility of reconciling the two bouses, 
because they had befure resolved, to put them 
out of a capacity of transacting together by a 
sudden dissolution, 
hes the commons to the world, who cannot but 
perceive that there was solemn and good 
ground for them to desire an enquiry into 
Fizharris’s treason, since they who influence 
our affairs were so startled at it, that ip order 
to prevent it, they first promoted this difference 
between the two houses, and then broke the 
parliament lest it should be composed.—There 
is another thing which must not be past over 
without observation, that the ministers in this 
paper take upon them to decide this great dis- 
pute between the two houses, and to give 
Judgment on the side of the lords. We may 
well demand, what person is by our law con- 
stituted a judge of their privileges, or hath 
authority to censure the votes of one house, 
made with reference to matters wherein they 
were contesting with the other house, as the 
" greatest violation of the constitution of parlia- 
ments? They ought certainly to have except- 
ed the power which is here assumed of 
giving such a judgment, and publishing such 
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a charge, as being not only the highest 
violation of the constitution, but directly 
tending to the destruction of it—This was 
the case: and a few days continuance being 
like to produce a good understanding between 
the two houses, tu the advancing of those 
great and public ends for which the nation 
hoped they were called, the ministers found it 
necessary to put anend to that parliament 
likewise.—We have followed the writers of the 
Declaration through the several parts of it, 
wherein the house of commons are reproached 
with many particular miscarriages; and now 
they come to speak more at large, and to give 
caution against two sorts of ill men. One sort 
they say, * are men fond of their old, beloved, 
‘common-wealth principles, and others are 
‘angry at being disappointed in designs they 
‘had for accomplishing their own ambition 
‘and greatness.’ Surely, if they know any such 
persous, the only way to have prevented the 
mischiefs which they pretend to fear from them, 
had been to have discovered them, and suf- 
fered the parliament to sit to provide against 
the evils they would bring upon the nation, by 
prosecuting of them. But if they mean by 
these lovers of Common-wealth principles, 
men passionately devoted to the public good 
and to the common service of their country, 
who believe that kings were instituted for the 
good of the people, and government ordained 
for the sake of those that are to be governed, 
and therefore complain or grieve when it 3s 
used to contrary ends, every wise and honest 
man will be proud to be ranked in that number. 
And if Common-wealth signifies the common 
good, in which sense it hath in all ages been 
used by all good authors, and which Bodin pats 
upon it when he speaks of the government of 
France, which he calls a republic, no good 
man will be ashamed of it. Our own author, 
the Mirror of Justice, Bracton, Fleta, Fortes- 
cue, and others in former times; and of latter . 
years, sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state in 
the reign of queen Eliz. in his discourses of the 
Common-wealth, and king Charles 1. both be- 
fore and in the time ot the war, never ex- 
presseth himself otherwise. To be fond there- 
fore of such common principles, becomes every 
Englishman ; and the whole kingdom did hope, 
and were afterwards glad to find, they had 
sent such men to parliament. If the Declara- 
tion would intimate, that there had been any 
design of setting up a democratical govern- 
ment, in opposition to our legal monarchy, it 
isa calumny just of a piece with the other 
things which the penners of this Declaration 
have vented, in order to the laying upon others 
the blame of a design to overthrow the go- 
vernment, which only belongs unto themselves. 
—It is strange how this word should so change 
its signification with us in the space of twenty 
years. All monarchies in the world, that are 
not purely barbarous and tyrannical, have ever 
been called Common-wealths. Rome itself 
altered not that name, when it fell under the 
sword of the Casars. The proudest and cru- 
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ellest of emperors disdained it not. And in 
our days, it doth not only belong to Venice, 
Genoa, Switzerland, and the United Provinces 


of the Netherlands, but to Germany, Spain, ' 
France, Sweden, Poland, and all the kingdoms | 


of Europe. May it not thercfore be appre- 
hended that our present ministers, who have 


so much decried this word so well known to. 


our laws, so often used by our best writers, 
and by all our kings, until this day, are ene- 
mies to the thing? And that they who make 
it a brand of infamy to be of Common-wealth 
Preps that is, devoted to the good of the 

ill, do intend no other than the hurt and mis- 
chief of that people? Can they in plainer 
terms declare their fondness of their beloved 
arbitrary power, and their design to set it up, 
by subverting our antient legal monarchy, in- 
stituted for the benefit of the Common-wealth, 
than by thus casting reproach upon those who 
endeavour to uphold it.—Let the nation then 
to whorn the appeal is made, judge who are 
the men that endeavour to poison the people, 
and who they are who are guilty of desinging 
innovations. Bracton tells us, that Potcstas 
Regis is Potestas Legis: it is from the law that 
he hath his power, it is by the law that he is 
king, and tur the good of the people by whose 
consent it is made. The liberty and welfare 
of a great nation was of too much importance 
to be suffered to depend upon the will of one 
man. The best and wisest might be trans- 
ported by an excess of power trusted with 
them, and the experience of all times sheweth, 
that princes as men are subject to errors, and 
might be misled.. Therefore (as far as man’s 
wit could foresee) our constitution hath pro- 
vided by annual parliaments, 36 Edw. 3. ¢. 10. 
that the Common-wealth might receive no 
hurt; and itis the parliament that must from 
time to time correct the mischiefs which daily 
creep in upon us. Let us then no longer 
wonder, that we see such frequent proro- 
gations and dissolutions of parliaments; nor 
stand amazed at this last unparalleled efforts 
of the ministers, by this Declaration to render 
two parliaments odious unto the people. They 
well know, that parliaments were ordained to 
prevent such mischiets as they designed, and if 
they were suffered to pursue the ends of their 
histitution, would endeavour to preserve all 
things im their due order. To unite the king 
unto his people, and the hearts of his people 
unto the king: to keep the regal authority 
within the bounds of Jaw, and persuade his 
majesty to direct it to the public good which 
the law intends. But as this is repugnant to 
the introduction of arbitrary power and po- 

ery, they who delight in both, cannot but 

ate it, and chuse rather to bring matters into 
such a state as may suit with their private in- 
terests, than suffer it to continue in its right 
channel. They love to fish in troubled waters, 
and they find all disorders profitable unto them- 
selves. They can flatter the humour of a mis- 
guided prince, and increase their fortunes by 
the excesses of a wasteful prodigal. Fhe 
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' phrenzy of an imperious woman is easily ren- 
‘ dered propitious unto them, and they can turn 
the zea] of a violent bigot to their advantage. 
The treacherics of false allies agree with their 
Own corruptions, and as they fear nothing so 
' moch as that the king should return unto his 
, people, and keep all things quiet, they al- 
, Most ever render themselves subservient to 
| such as would disturb them. And if these two 
' last parliaments, according to their duty, and 
the trust reposed in them, have, more stea- 
dily than any other before them, persisted in the 
pious and just endeavours of easing the nation 
of any of its grievances, the authors of the 
Declaration found it was their best course, by 
false colours put upon things, and subtle mis- 
representations of their actings, to delude the 
people into an abhorrence of their own repre- 
sentatives, but with what candor and ingenuity 
they have attempted it, is already sufficiently 
made known. And if we luok about us, we 
shall find those who design a change, on either 
hand fomenting a misunderstanding between 
the king, his parliament and people, whilst 
persons who love the legal monarchy, both out 
of choice and conscience, are they who desire 
the frequent and successful meetings of the 
great council of the nation.—As for the other 
sort of peevish men, of whom the Declaration 
gives us warning, who are angry at the disap~ 
pointment of their ambitious designs; if these 
words are intended to reflect on those men of 
honour and conscience, who being qualified 
for the highest employments of state, have 
either left, or refused, or been removed from 
them, because they would not accept or retain 
them at the price of selling their country, and 
euslaving posterity: and who are content to 
sacrifice their safety as well as their interest 
for the public, and expose themselves to the 
malice of some men in power, and to the daily 
plots, perjuries and subordinations of the pa- 
pists: I say, if these be the ambitions men 
spoken of, the people will have consideration 
for what they say, and theretore it will be wis- 
dom to give such men as these no occasion to 
say, that they intend to lay aside the use of 
parliaments.—In good earnest, the behaviour 
of the ministers of late, gives but two just oc- 
casion to say, that the use of parliaments is ale 
ready laid aside. For though his majesty has 
owned in so many of his speeches and declara- 
tions, the great danger of the kingdom, and 
the necessity of the aid and council of parlia- 
ments, he hath nevertheless been prevailed 
upon to dissolve four, in the space of twenty- 
six months, without making provision by their 
advice suitable to our dangers or wants. Nor 
can we hope the court will ever love any par- 
liament better than the first of those four, 
wherein they had so dearly purchased such a 
number of fast friends; men, who having first 
sold themselves, would not stick to sell any 
I thing after. And we may well suspect they 
| mean very ill at court, when their designs 

shocked such a parliament. For that very fa- 

vourite parliament no sooner began in good 
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earnest to examine what had been done, and 
what was doing, but they were sent away in 
haste and.in a fright, though the ministers 
-know they lost thereby a constant revenue of 
extraordinary supplies. And are the ininisters 
at present more innocent than at ihat time? 
The saine interest hath the ascendant at court 
-sull, and they have heightened the resentinents 
of the nation, by repeating affronts; and can 
we believe them, that they dare suffer a parli- 
ament now to sit?—But we have gained at 
Teast this one point by the Declaration, that 
it is owned to us, that parliaments are the best 
method tur healing the distempers of the king- 
dom, and the only means to preserve the mo- 
Narchy in credit both at home and abroad. 
Owned by these very men, who have so ma- 
liciously rendered many former parliaments 
ineffectual, and by this Declaration have done 
their utmost to make those which are to come 
as fruitless, and thereby have confessed that 
they have no concern for healing the distempers 
of the kingdom, and preserving the credit of 
the monarchy; which is in effect to acknow- 
ledve themselves to be what the commons 
called them, enemies to the king and kingdom. 
Nothing can be more true, than that the king- 
dom can never recover its strength and repu- 
tation abroad, or its ancient peace and settle- 
ment at home, his majesty can never be re- 
lieved from his fears and his domestic wants, 
nor secure from the aftronts which he daily 
suffers from abroad, tll he resolves not only 
to call parliaments, but to hearken to them 
when they are called. For without- that, 
itis not.a Declaration, it is not repeated 
promises, nay, it is not the frequent calling 
of parliaments which will convince the world, 
that the use of them is not intended to 
be laid aside.—Llowever, we rejoice, that his 
majesty seems resulved to have frequent par- 
liaments, and hope be will be just to binself and 
us, by coutinuing constant to this resolution, 
Yet we cannot but doubt, in some degree, 
when we remember the speech made the 26th 
of January 1679, to both houses, wherein he 
told them, that he was unalterably of an opi- 
nion, that long intervals of parliainents were 
absolutely necessary, for composing and quiet- 
ing the nunds of the people. Theretore, which 
ought we rather to helicve, the Speech or the 
Declaration, or which is likely to last longest ? 
A resolution of an unalterable opinion, is a 
matter too nice for any but court critics to 
decide. The effectual performance of the last 
part of the promise will give us assurance of 
the first. When we see the real fruits of these 
utmost endeavours to exUrpate popery out of 
parhament; when we see the duke of York no 
longer first minister, or rather Protector of 
these kingdoms, and his creatures uo longer to 
have the whole direction of affairs; when we 
see that love to our religion and laws is no 
longer a crime at court, no longer a certain 
forerunner of being disgraced and removed 
from all othces and employments in their 
power; when the word loyal (which is faithful 
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to the law) shall be restored to its old meaning, 
and no longer signify one whois for subverting 
the laws; when we sec the-commissions filed 
with hearty Protestants, and the laws executed 
in good earnest against the Papists, the drsco- 
verers of the plot countenanced, or at least 
heard, and suffered to give their evidence, the 
courts of justice steady, and not avowing a 
jurisdiction one day, which they disown the 
next; no more grand juries discharged, lest 
they should hear witnesses ; nor witnesses bur- 
ried away, lest they should inform grand ju- 
ries; when we see no more instruments from 
court labouring to raise jealousies of Pro- 
testants at home, and some regard had to Prm- 
testants abroad; when.we observe somewhat 
else to be meant by governing according to 
law, than barely to put in execution against 
Disseuters the laws made against Papists ; then 
we shall promise ourselves not only frequent 
parliaments, but all the blessed etfects of pur- 
suing parliamentary councils, the extirpation 
of popery, the redress of grievances, the flou- 
rishing of laws, and the perfect restoring the 
monarchy to the credit which it ought to have, 
(but which the authors of the Declaration con- 
fess it wants) both at home and abroad. There 
needs no time to open the eyes of his majesty’s 
vood subjects;eand their hearts are ready pre- 
pared to meet him in parhament, in order to 
perfect all the good settlement and peace, 
wanting in church and state.—But whilst there 
are so many little emissaries employed, to sow 
and increase divisions in the nation, as if the 
ministers had a mind to make his majesty the 
head of a facuou, and join himself to one party 
in the kingdom, who bas a just right of govern- 
ing all, (which Thuanus, lib. 28. says, was the 
notorious folly, and occasioned the destrucucn 
of his great grandmother Mary queen of Scots ;) 
whilst we see the same difterences promoted 
industriously by the court, which gave the rise 
and progress to the late troubles, and which 
were Once thought fit to be buried in an act 
of oblivion. Whilst we see the popish interest 
so plainly countenanced, which was then done 
with caution; when every pretence of prero- 
gative is strained to the utmost height; when 
parliaments are used with contempt and im 
dignity, and their judicature, and all their 
highest privileges brought in question 1 it 
ferior Courts, we have but too good cause to 
believe, that though every loyal and good 
man does, yet the ministers and favountes do 
indeed but little consider the rise and progress 
of the late troubles, and have little desire 
or care to preserve their country from a re 
lapse. And who, as they never yet shewed 
regard tu religion, liberty, or property, so they 
would be little concerned to sce the monarchy 
shaken off, if they might escape the vengeance 
of public justice, due to them for so long 8 
course Of pernicious caunsels, and for crowning 
all the rest of their faults hy thus reflecting 
upon that high court, before which we do not 
doubt but we shall see them one day brought 
to judgment.—Thus have we, with an Engiish 
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plainness expressed our thoughts of the late 
parliament and their proceedings, as well as of 
the court in relation to them, and hope this 
freedom will offend no man. ‘The ministers, 
who may be concerned through their appealing 
unto the people, cannot in justice deny unto 
any one of them the liberty of weighing the 
reasons which they have thaught fit to publish 
in vindication of their actions. But if x should 
prove otherwise, and these few sheets be 
thouvht as weakand full of errors, as those we 
endeavour to confute, or be held injurious unto 
them, we desire only to know in what we 
transgress, and that the press may be open for 
our justification; let the people, to whom the 
appeal is made, judge then between them and 


us; and let reason and the. law be the rules, 


according unto which the controversy may be 
decided. But if by denying this, they shall 
like beasts recur to force, they will thereby 
acknowledge that they want the arms which 
belong to rational creatures. Whereas, if the 
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liberty of answering be left us, we will give up 
the cause, and confess, that both reasdn and law 
are wanting unto us, if we donotin our reply sa- 
usty all reasonable and iinpartial men, that no- 
thing is said by us, but what it just and necessa- 
ry to preserve the interests of the king and his 
people. Nor can there be any thing more to 
the honour of his majesty, than to give the na- 
tions round about us to understand, that: the 
king of England doth neither reign over a base, 
servile people, who hearing themselves arraiyn< 
ed, and condemned, dare not speak in their 
own defence and vindication; nor over so 
silly, foolish, and weak a people, as that ill 
designed, and worse supported paper might 
occasion the world to think; but that there 
ure some persons in his dominions, not only of 
true English courage, but of greater intellec- 
tuals as well as better morals, than advisers 
unto, and penners of the declaration have ma- 
nitested themselves to be.” 


oe 
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The Earl of Axcirsey's State of the Government and Kingdom : 
prepared and intended for his Majesty, King Charles IT. in the 


Year 1682.* 


a 


Havine, by the obligations of your royal 
predecessors, to my ancestors and me, for 
several generations, laid under the strictest 
bonds of duty and allegiance, to employ my 
studies, long observation and experience for 
the furtherance of the service of the crown and 
weal public, I could not contrive how to do it 
better and more effectually, than by offering 
the same to your majesty’s view and royal con- 
sideration, by this scheme thereof, which is 
- without intrigue for any party's animosity, of 
envy against any persons, or design of advan- 
tage or advancement to myself, or any relation 
or friends of mine. And the nature of true 
gratitude being so acknowledge and render 
service for favours received, without ambitious 
practice or expectation of further reward or 
recompence, than what shall freely flow from 


* Somer’s Tracts, 1 coll. vol. 1. p. 186. “In 
1682,” say the editors of the Biographia Bri- 
tannia, “ when the nation was in a high fer- 
ment, the earl of Anglesey drew up a very par- 
ticular Remonstrance of the state of the go- 
vernment and kingdom, dated April the 27th, 
the same year, and presented it to his majesty. 
It was very warm and very loyal, and yet it 
was far from being well received, for reasons of 
which the reader will be able to judge.” Mr. 
Ralph calls it a paper which contains advice, 
both for inatter and manner, worthy of a peer 
to give and a king to embrace. 


your majesty’s spontaneous goodness and consi- 
deration, how to dispose of your subjects, so as 
may most advance your glory, and render you 
a redoubted king to your own people, and 
highly esteemed and courted by all your aliies 
aud other princes abroad. I have spent many 
hours to do it, in the best manner I am able, 
by the following discourse; which is not the 
result of melancholy and discontented thoughts, 
but of the most serious. and dutiful considera- 
tion of the present state of your majesty’s af= 
fairs, and how I might best serve you, in con- 
tributing to render your reign happy and 
peaceable. Your mayjesty’s discerning judg- 
ment cannot but perceive, of what high esteem 
with all your people, the wise and prosperous 
government of queen Elizabeth over these 
kingdoms is to this day; and by what able 
counsellors (generally the choice of her own 
wisdom and knowledge, not private inclina- 
tions or respect) she swayed the sceptre there- 
of, during a long reign, to the universal satis- 
faction of her subjects, and her great honour 
over all the world; and how in her time she 
made the right use of parliaments, (her great 
council) delighting in the frequency and faith- 
fulness thereof, and in the unanimity of her 
people, whereofthat most honourable assembly 
well managed, wil] ever be the surest bond to 
your majesty. and all your successors. In her 
time England flourished; religion, the darling 
thereof, prospered, and was firmly settled; 
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none durst attempt encroachment upon the 
rights and liberties of the subject: the laws 
had their uninterrupted course, and the several 
benches were aupalied with most able judges, 
who held it their honour and duty to serve that 
renowned queen, on the profits arising legally 
by their places, without further charge to the 
crown, or reward, but advancement to bigher 
degrees, after long and faithful service, which 
the queen was a great observer and judge of. 
Your majesty’s royal grandfather king James, 
as he followed her steps, continued most of her 
council, built upon le happy foundations she 
had laid; had a prosperous and peaccable 
reign, without other interruption than what 
arose by heats between his majesty and some 
of bis parliaments, which it is some blemish 
on that time, that they were not managed so 
dexterously as they had been in his predeces- 
Sors time, and was an introduction to succeeding 
mischiets, Youur eves royal father was 
under some impression from the same cause, 
and by the long discontinuance of parliaments, 
discontents encreased, jealousies were foment- 
ed, and affairs by ill ministers, and the un- 
happy accidents and juncture of the times 
brought to such a crisis, that when‘ a parlia- 
ment was called, in the 17th year of his ma- 
Jesty’s reign, and soon dissolved in heat and 
dissatistaction, the necessity of affairs, and in- 
tervening misfortunes, and unhappy circum- 
stances, soon brought on the great council of 
the peers; and by their advice, as the only re- 
medy for growing evils, and to prevent impend- 
ing mischiefs, another parliament was called 
and sat the same year; but by an unacvised 
act therein passed, derogatory to the king’s 
prerogative, relative to parliaments, and tem- 
porarily changing the very constitution thereof, 
a foundation was laid for those divisions and 
miseries which ensued, and ended not with the 
ruin of that parliament, and the destruction 
of that great prince to the bigh dishonour of 
the English nation; but were continued by 
many changes of hands and powers, until, by 
the wonderful providence of God, and love 
and duty of your subjects. your majesty was 
(by a parliament, assembled as the necessity 
of the time required, by your honest subjects 
usurping that incommunicable prerogative of 
the crown, for the restitution of monarchy it- 
self) called home from your banishment, and 
restored to the throne of, your ancestors, with 
the greatest and most unanimous joy and ac- 
clamation of your people, that had been in 
any age or kingdom. And your majesty has 
reigned many years since, fond of, and in love 
with, parliaments, and received those marks 
and effects of their atlection and freeness to 
your majesty, by the scttlement of a large re- 
venue, and otherwise, which all your prede- 
cessors, from the very original of parliaments 

ut together had not done; to the envy, no 
doubt, of all other kings and princes, especially 
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are secrets of state which none must presume 
to be bold with, until your majesty’s roval 
heart, which cannot but be touched with 
a just and sad sense thereof, shall incline to 
call for serious and free cuuncils thereupon ; 
by which it is not impossible to be informed 
how the change hath come, and by what means 
your majesty’s reign may continue suitable to 
those beginnings and former happiness, unul 
the aged conclusion thereof, which all your 
good subjects wish you. Towards this, oevei- 
theless, as far as I may adventure in generals 
(and out of an honest and dutiful mind) with- 
out being called, give me leave to unburthea 
my soul to your majesty, as followeth: I know 
nothing more inclines a people to reverence 
and aduwire their king, than to see his atfairs 
so governed, that he needs not the supplies of 
his subjects; and that he lets them find, that 
he is so far from a mind to invade their liber- 
ties, or to advance his own condition and great- 
ness by the diminution of theirs; that he 
counts himself in this happy, above the most 
absolute monarchs; that he is king of a rich, 
free, stout, and mighty people; and that he 
takes content, bountilully to expend his whole 
royal revenue (as your majesty doth, though 
it be double to that of any your famous proge- 
vitors) for the honour, greatness, and safety of 

our kingdoms, and in bounties to your sub- 
jects; wherein if your majesty bath exceeded © 
(to the contracting of a troublesome and dan- 
gerous debt) counsels ought to be offered how 
you ss he extricated, and supplies come from 
your subjects in parliament, not as the fruits 
of practice and importunity, but as grateful 
returos for benign and good government, as 
they were in the time of queen Elizabeth. 
Towards the accomplishing hereof, your ma- 
Jesty may please to consider, and be infurmed, 
by means that may be offered, of all the part 
cular bounties and favours that have flown 
from you, since your restoration: And have a 
book prepared for vou, as king Henry 7. a wise 
prince had, of all that have merited from, or 
been obliged and rewarded by, the crown: 
which your majesty may consult as a guide to 
you, additional to your personal knowledve of 
men (which is greater than auy your prede- 
cessors had) before you resolve on any grant 
or bounty; wherein none ought tu importune 
the king, but leave him to his own tome and 
consideration ; else the condiuon of modest 
men will be desperate, and the boldest beg- 
gars (though, perhaps, the unfittest persons) 
will be the surest speeders. Princes, through 
their bountiful inclination and uneasiness at 
trouble, being more subject to be wrought upon 


by importunity than other men ; but when your 


majesty upon deliberation hath said the word, 
let it be sacred and unchangeable, except upon 
just cause avowed to the party’s shame, In 
my time, many are grown to great estates, 
under your majesty's royal father and yourselt, 


of the ancient enemies of England. The un- | and many are in a course to arrive at the like, 
happy tterruption that seems to be of late to | whilst your majesty sinks into a debt; from 
those halcyou days, and the occasions thereof, | such you may confidently require diligent and 
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faithful service and care, to ease your majesty, 
and do your work; so that your honour and 
dignity may be supported, and so that all pour 
subjects may see and rejoice, that you have 
conterred your favours on such as render them- 
selves worthy thereof, and ease the great pains 
and troubles that attend so weighty a crown 
as your majesty’s 1s, to which their duty, as 
well as obligations bind them ; and the strife 
among them should be only, who should serve 
so good a master best. Tam sure I will have 
no difference with nor offend any of them, but 
upon that account; and therein I shall never 
doubt of protection and countenance from 
your majesty as far as I am trusted. I know 
your majesty bath received much disquiet, by 
the attempts to weaken or shake the legal suc- 
cession of the crown, against your majesty’s 
declared resolution to the contrary; and cannot 
forget that 1 have often assured your majesty, 
such endeavours will be best diverted by wise 
and gentle handling of parliaments, .and the 
right use of your house of peers, in such 
contests, wherein I have and ever shall be 
ready, in a parliamentary way, to do your 
maj. all the faithful service [ am capable of, 
and to find out such expedients as may satisfy 
your people, that their religion and liberties 
may be secured by other ways, that shall 
neither displease nor discompose your ma). 
nor so much as raise in you a jealousy, that 
there is the Jeast aim to invade your prerogative, 
or give you disquiet or disturbance. It is 
within my memory, that the great case of Ha- 
beas Corpus, the business of the Loans, &c. 
were bandied in parliament, viz. in the third 
year of your father's reigu, which produced 
the Petition of Right to be made a law. After 
that, the case of Ship Money, which for more 
assurance, after judgment M the house of peers 
against it, by their ordinary authority and 
power of judicature, was branded and con- 
demned by act of parliament as illegal and 
arbitrary, and all the judges questioned for 
their extra judicial opimions; and yet, in this 
case, not only his majesty’s learned council, 
but all the judges, upon a case stated, were 
unanimous for the king’s right; but being 
drawn, ex parte (as the other cases were also) 
it was very easy through fear or weakness of 
judgment, or want af the due ventilation and di- 
gestion, that causes of such import were wont 
to have, alter many days, hearing of council 
on bath sides, aud arguments at the bar and 
bench, to engage in mistakes; which, therefore, 
afterwards came to a public disquisition in the 
court of King’s Bench, and by writ of error, 
in the Exchequer-Chamber, upon the oppo- 
sition of private subjects, who would not sit 
down in acase of that consequence, where 
they conceived and were advised the nght lay 
on their sides, against the opinion of the 
judges; who being pre-engaged by ex-judicial 
opinions, had before both in the King’s Bench, 
and all the judges of England, except three or 
four in the Exchequer Chamber, upon the 
writ of error, given judgment against the 
Vor, IV. Appendis. 
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subject, yet, by the division of the judges, when 
it came to he an Exchequer Ciamber case, 
(which I heard entirely) and the free and 
learned arguing thereof, and view of the re- 
cords, for supporting of the liberties of the 
subject, the eyes of people were so opened, 
that the opposition to the payment of it grew 
general; and the first parliament, which was 
called after, (a3 is before mentioned) put an 
end to that controversy for ever. The progress 
and conclusion of this case, ought to sway 
with your majesty, to be warvand circumspect 
in all cases of law for che future, that are not 
warranted by known law and practice, ap- 
pearing upon mature consideration and debate. 
For here was more than ordinary caution used, . 
hefure the king would impose a new burthen 
upon lis subjects, though his necessities were, 
by the long discontinuance of parliaments, 
and intervening accidents, very great: and 
he had better vouchers, than are ever like to 
be had again in a controversy, between the 
king and the subject; and yet all came toa 
sad reckoning, and raised jealousies, which 
are not quite extinguished to this day; and 
which, by attempts in new cases, which draw 
consequences that will raise apprehensions of 
insecurity to the subject, may unhappily re- 
vive. I have always thought it more danger- 
ous to the crown, by colour and pretence of 
legal authority, to do a thing. of general and ° 
standing import and alarm to the subject, than 
without consideration to do transient acts of 
violence, which I am _ well assured your 
maj. never will, And your maj. having, not 
only by your coronation oath, (at which I was 
present) legally and solemnly obliged yourself 
to the laws and customs and good govern- 
ment of England; but by many Declarations 
since in parliament, and otherwise, to the 
great satisfaction of your people of all degrees, 
rgmoved the apprehensions some had taken 
up to the contrary, and are by too many still 
retained and improved, from the late unex- 
pected dissolution of divers parliaments, ard 
their proving abortive. I cannot but in zeal 
to your majesty’s honour and sufety, and that 
it may not be in the power of any wicked in- 
struments to foment jenlousies, or to raise 
doubts any longer, humbly beseech your maj. 
(since it cannot be supposcd, that your inaj. 
is skilled in the Enowledee of all the laws) 
that in all cases of difficulty, and which are 
not of ordinary cognizance and practice, but 
snch wherein the lives, liberties and properties 
ef your subjects in general may be concerned, 
your maj. to the end you may perform whiat 
you intend to your people, will require the dee 
bates and advice of your council at law, and 
privy-council, before your maj. be engaged in 
points of law, that upon further consideration 
and trial will not hold, but raise disputes and 
bring blemish upon your majesty’s proceede 
ings; which else must light upon those whose 
duty it is faithfully to advise your maj. and 
within the bounds of your oath and legal 
pleasure, so often declared. The late war be- 
m 
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tween your royal father and his parliament, 
was as little expected (as any is now) to arise in 
this kingdom; but it came on insensibly, and 
by degrees, and the intervening of unlooked 
for aceidents, until it raised a current that car- 
ried all before it, and had a dreadful progress 
and conclusion; yet the rise of it was but 
fears and jealousies (no bigger I may say than 
a man’s hand visible to us) whatsoever might 
be in the womb ‘of providence. It is true no 
arming or gathering of forces now appears ; 
there is no parliament In ne nor act in 
force, for any to continue until they will dis- 
solve themselves: but the same English peo- 
ple which they were wont to represent, live in 
their own houses, claim their goud old laws 
and libertics, and are watchful over them: who 
knows what the present licentious paper-war 
may produce ? It is'come to open quarrelling 
already, and quarrels bring bloodshed. The 
scene is only changed, from skirmishes and 
battles in the fields, and sieges of cities and 
towns; it is come now to contention in every 
house, to altereations and fightings between 
sheriffs and other othcers, grand juries and 
petty juries; and they and the courts of justice 
who by law are the conservators of our peace, 
are engaged in the quarrels, and verdicts are 
found, and judgments given, as the litigant 
parties exceed one the other in power and 
practice, more than by the merits of the cause, 
which engageth almost the whole people of 
one side or other in every case. So that 
now justice hath Jost it’s old, deep, still chan- 
nel, and all causes are carried by a fierce, im- 
pctuous torrent, which in‘time (if not diverted) 
may break all our banks, and prove a general 
inundation ; for it is come to this already; that 
all reverence to munisterial othcers, juries, 
and judges, is lust; and there is now no case 
of moment, almost, wherein there is not mus- 
tering of parties; and instend of parlia- 
ments, appeals are made to the people, 
who can neither meet nor judge in a body, 
and therefore end all controversies, by quar- 
relfing parties, whose judgment, if it were 
lezal, can neither be known nor executed but 
in parhament, where the collective body of 
your people meet by representation, and 
where these ill symptoms of a divided and dis- 
tempered kingdom, can only hope for and re- 
ceive a cure, which God and your majesty 
grant. ‘The oracle of truth hath said, ‘ That a 
kingdom divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
Things frame as if it were the design on all 
hands, to increase and foment divisions, im 
stead of pacifying them; whence else is the 
intolerable licence of giving nick-names, and 
marks of distinction and reproach to one ano- 
ther, to challenge and publish chartels of de- 
Rance, to scufile and fight im the very streets 
and coffee-houses; and the dissenters in reli- 
gion Mlaimned and suffer for all this, as of old the 
cry was, Christinnos ad Leones, when there is 
such a general ferment of rancour and walice 
throughout the kingdom, as is never like to be 
removed, but by such remedies as shall be of- 
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fered before I conclude. To the discomposed 
estate of vour majesty’s own kingdoms, the 
disjointed and dangerous condition of Chnsten- 
dom, by the over-grown greatness,and usurped 
dominion of the French king over other princes 
and states, doth not a little contribute; and 
when be shall have leisure‘and power to finish 
bis sécret councils and intrigues, to corrupt 
and engage in his designs your majesty’s dis- 
affected or ambitious subjects, or prevail with 
your majesty to believe that bis purse or power 
and strict friendship with your majesty are ne- 
cessary, or but probable means to support 
your crown and dignity, and bridle the sub- 
jects which his artifices and insinuations bave 
raised a jealousy of; it will oecasion such a 
paroxisth, and such convulsions in the state, as 
may dangerously shake and hazard the peace 
of your kingdoms, it not render your great and 
renowned government a prey to foreigners. 
But the fatal cause of all our mischiefs, present 
or apprehended, and which, if not by wisdom 
antidoted, may raise a fire which will burn and 
consume to the very foundations, is tbe un- 
happy perversion of the duke of York (the next 
heir to the crown) in point of religion, which 
naturally raises jealousy of the power, designs, 
and practices of the old enemies of our religion 
and liberties, and undermines and emasculates 
the courage and constancy even of those and 
their posterity, who have been as faithful to, and 
suffered as much for, the crown, as any the 
most pleased or contented in our impending 
miseries, can pretend to have done. In short, 
though the supreme wheel of providence must 
be owned in all that is or may come upon us, 
yet every one seems to be at work to dig the 
kingdom’s grave ; and if God hath determined 
our confusion, the least accidental disorder 
will too naturally bring things to a general com- 
plaint and quarrel about religion, laws, liber- 
ties and properties, unless, before the gan- 
green spread further, at be, by competent and 
wise council and steady government, made ap- 
pear, that all these are secured past the fear or 
apprehension of all good and prudent men, and 
thereby that handle of contention wrested from 
the enemies, foreign and domestic, of our reli- 
gion and peace. Towards the attaining that 

wished-for end, and the delivering us from oun 
divisions and fears, and rendering your ma- 
jesty and kingdom safe, glorious, and happy; Il 
shall now set before your majesty the most 
proper means and remedies that occur to me, 
upon the most serious consideration. 1. To 
begin with parliaments, where your majesty 1s 
in vour greatest glory, and your kingdom in its 

greatest strength, activity, and usefulness: 

your majesty, by your many declarations of 
vour love to. and delight in them, and resolu- 

tion of frequent assembling them, bath set 

such an edze upon the spirits of your people 

(ever fond of parliaments) that hope deferred 

will make their hearts faint, and raise jealou- 

sies which may breed ill blood before their 

meeting. But, preparatory to a better under 

standing, it were to be wished, that the licen 
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tious liberty now taken to asperse the memory 
and weaken the very constitution and power of 
parliaments, were seasonably discountenanced 
and corrected. ‘The blaming and repreliend- 
ing of parliaments, or either house thereof, is 
m peculiar prerogative fit for your majesty 
alone (who are the head of them, and whose 
great councils they are) and which is to be ex- 
ercised according to the example of your ma- 
jesty’s most wise and prosperous predecessors 
only in parlament-time, when they may be 
heard and acquit themselves; or any slips, er- 
rors, or faults that shall appear, may be re- 
formed, amended, or redressed ; or in cases 
disputable, new remedies applied to prevent 
future contests. And asthe people in general, 
out of parlament, liave no authority herein, 
much less a part of them; so I count it of very 
pernicious example and consequence, and no 
ways serviceable to your majesty, by whomso- 
ever encouraged, that any numbers or degrees 
of men, bave presumed (under what colour 
soever) to trample upon the honour of dissoiv- 
ed parliaments, and arraign their proceedings, 
which are only to be examined and judged by 
parliament, who can alone rectify the same, if 
found erroneous and unwarrantable. And I 
heartily wish this innovation may not prove 
one of the greatest obstacles to a good intel- 
ligence, the next parliament, and that it may 
never be questioned with too much heat and 
resentment; which whosoever shall be chosen 
to serve therein, may think it their concern 
to do effectually, for the safety and preserving 
the chief privileges and rights of parliament, 
which are freedom and protection (so that none 
may entertain and vent dishonourable thoughts 
of them, to the violation of their good names 
or persons) and an exemption from being ques- 
tioned or impeached in any other court or a ee ; 
but in that, the only sapreme court of the 
kingdom. 2. It will be your honour and safe- 
ty to encourage and employ your ancient and 

eserving nobility and gentry, whose interest 
in their countries will be of more use and avail 
to your majesty, than all the bold and confi- 
dent undertakings of those, who seek them- 
selves chiefly in all their pretences of love and 
duty to your majesty, and really weaken and 
diminish the admiration, affection and esteem, 
which otherwise (from your gracious and wise 
government) your majesty may have with all 
your people, who are the most dutiful and 
fond of their prince in the world, if well and 
kindly used, as the most turbulent and fierce 
under the sun, if, by ill or unsteady manage- 
ment of affairs, and too much subjecting of 
them to the will and humour of their fellow- 
subjects, and the oppressions which their too 
much presuning on his favour brings upon 
them, which they easily discover (being a dis- 
cerning people) they find themselves transfer- 
red from the clemency, bounty, and kindness of 
their sovereign, and abandoned to the pride, 
malice, and imperious arbitrariness and will 
of those who are but subjects as well as they, 
aod who want that natural affection and ten- 
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derness, which their sovereign liege lord can- 
not but retain towards them, aud whose wis- 
dom, (which God, who advanceth them to the 
throne, usually endues them with) must needs 
persuade him, that he is weakened and made 
a less monarch, by the loss of the love and 
duty of his meanest subject. 3. The two greac 
instruments of government, with which vour 
maj. in right of your imperial crown, is solely 
entrusted by the law, are reward and punish- 
ment. Let the first be always dispensed treely, 
as your personal knowledge, or the best io- 
formation that may be had, shall guide you,. 
by your own immediate hand, that others may 
not receive the thanks and dependance due 
to you alone. Sir Henry Sidney, (great: sir 
Philip’s father) who was lord deputy of Ireland 
many times, and my great grandfather sir John 
Perrot, who succeeded him in the same great 
charge and trust, and divers others, though 
they refused not to serve your predecessors, 
yet grew weary of the place, when in those 
troubled and dangerous times, they were forced 
to spend of their own, to support the dignity 
and honour of the crown. Such as serve your 
majesty so, In expectation of future regard to 
be had to their deserts, ought not to be for- 
gotten, when higher preferments, or more pro- 
fitable, permanent, and easy happen, than 
those they served in with submission and pa- 
tient expectation. Nothing is more discou- 
raging and offensive to the generality of sub- 
jects, than to see men rise over-hastily, and 
before their merits are known, or taken notice 
of, perhaps whilst their demerit hath brought 
them into disesteem ; whereas, those that are 
advanced by just degrees, and are seen shin- 
ing in merit, before they are cluthed with 
honour and preferment, rejoice the kingdom, 
and are no mere maligned, than those who 
have served their apprenticeships, and come to 
be lord mayor. ‘Thus, in the best times, 
men have risen in the king’s houshold, and in 
other establishments, from low degree, and 
after long approved service and faithfulness, 
to high preferment and trust.. And this en- 
courageth industry and dutiful service, and is 
abond of safety; whereas bought preferment, 
or attained by ill arts, is odious and dangerous 
to the master; and when money is the only 
qualification, peck mind solely how to come 
by that, let the means to compass it be what 
they will. As for the other, which is punish- 
ment, let your majesty’s love and clemency to 
your people make it appear to proceed from 
you unwillingly and of necessity, for the sup- 
port and strengthening of government, and be 
so executed, as that it may not seem, or so 
much as be suspected, to come from any prin- 
ciple of cruelty, or delight in the pressures op 
fall of any persons. The known clemency of 
A prince, and inclination to mercy, doth more 
to oblige subjects, than the strongest impres- 
sions of dread or fear; it being natural to the 
veriest worm to turn again, if he be unmerci- 
fully trod upon; and despnir to please, or 
causelessly conceired jealousy, many times oc- . 
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casions the loss af most useful and honest ser- 
vants. 4. I know your majesty to be a yreat 
patron of the church and church men, and 
therefore, for their sakes (who are seldom wise 
for themsclves), I presume to implore, that 
you will never countenance any of them that 
shall busy themselves with matters of state 
and government, out of their sphere. In all 
my reading and experience, I find, that in the 
must dangerous disorders and revolutions of 
the world, they have ever had a principal 
hand; when their chiet work should be to 
pray for and promote the peace of church 
and state, in ‘the calling God hath set them. 
And it' never yet come under my obser- 
vation or knowledge, that any kingdom 
was happy or prosperous, where they had too 
great an influence, since the primitive time 
and zeal, nor that ever it succeeded well to 
themselves, or gained upon those under their 
charge, when they shewed themselves active 
in temporal affairs, having a calling compe- 
tent to employ the whole man, and are to give 
themselves to all diligence and piety, wherein 
they are promised a blessing; as their great 
master hath warned them, that his kingdom is 
not of this world; and that they should not 
fight, nor strive, nor entangle themselves with 
the affairs of this life. It is observable, what 
the pretended power of one to do go, in ordine 
ad spiritualia, hath brought the world to, 
and how diticultly encroachments of that tribe 
are removed; your maj. is not to scruple the 
distinct and incotnmunicable exercise of that 
authority which the law gives you, and all 
your people have bound themselves to acknow- 
Jedge your peculiar. It is a hard imposition 
on your majesty, that you should (who are the 
‘father of your people) be called upon to im- 
prison, confiscate, banish, or otherwise afflict 
and distress any of your peaceable and indus- 
trious subjects, because others take upon them 
(by what right let them consider) to denounce 
them excommunicate ; that were to punish their 
bodies, because their souls are punished; for 
the clergy cannot so much as pretend a powcr 
to go further. And the magistrate hath: little 
reason to hearken to those clergymen, who are 
so dithdent of their pretended authority, that 
though they cry up the power ofthe keys as 
their office, yet when they have done, yield it 
it to be so uneffectual a shadew of power, as 
can do nothing without the civil magistrate’s 
force, below whom it is to be debased, to be 
the clergy’s executioner in punishing, before 
he have tried the cause. The magistrate that 
seeth a man excommunicated for his fault, 
should rather delay his civil force against that 
man, to see what effect his excommunication 
will have; for the conjunction of the sword 
with the excommunicatiun, makes the fruit of 
it undiscernable, so that none can see whether 
at did any thing at all, or whether all was done 
by the fear of the temporal sword. And to force 
ministers to absolve or give the holy sacrament 
to such as had rather take it, than lie in goal 
aud be undone, is to set up such new terms 
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of Christian communion, as Christ never in- 
stituted, nor will approve, church-commonion 
being a privilege due only to voluntiers and 
true penitents. It were worthy vour majesty 
to recommend for the clergy'’s practice and 
experience, the grace of self-denial, they preach 
to others; for generally nove live more easy 
and pleasurable lives than they, instead of the 
prinitive austerity, mortification ajd piety; 
or less pity or oppose differences aad 
disorders; well were it if too many did not 
foment and encourage them. These things 
have brought that contempt upon many 
of the clergy, that [am sorry to see, who re- 
member the times, when for their unblameabie 
life, painful discharge of their calling, hospita- 
lity, and watchfulness over men’s souls, those 
of their flocks thought nothing too much, and 
were ready to pull out their right eyes for them. 
5. As a prime foundation of your majesty’s 
reatness and honour, let the settlement and 
increase of your majesty’s revenue be laid to 
heart. I have often secretly lamented to sce 
your majesty, who have the greatest and surest 
revenue of uny potentate in Christendom but 
one, many times brought to such great streights 
by the ill management thereof, that 1 know 
not whether your majesty did not enjoy your- 
self more in the time of your exile, being de- 
prived of all your own, than you do now ; and 
your servants and followers better contented 
with hopes and expectations, than they are 
now with their lank enjoyments, retrenchments, 
and suspensions, Towards the redress hereof, 
such should be sought out and encouraged, 
that are able and willing to 1mprove your reve- 
nue to the best advantage, without greedy pur- 
suit of their own private gain; such men, no 
doubt, your majesty’s kingdom doth afford, 
and may be found; and by a jast calcula- 
tion of the vast estates some have raised to 
themselves, by a loose, low, and despicable 
way of ordering it, it will appear how and by 
what ineans your majesty becomes poor, whilst 
others wallow in your riches; and what a vast 
detriment you are at, till this great work be 
vigorously taken in hand, and regulated, by 
which, no doubt, your revenue may be raised 
to some hundred thousands of pounds ster- 
ling, above what it now amounts to. Let 
me bear the disgrace of being accounted 
an impostor, if I evince not what I have 
said; and then your majesty will be the 
best judge how you have been served 
since your restoration: though I accuse none 
that have served you hitherto, but desire all 
errors and failings may be remitted and for- 
gotten, upon condition that they who have bad 
the misfortune (to give it no worse a charac- 
ter) of coming short of doing your majesty that 
service which is now proposed, may, with pa- 
tience, and without envy or practice, see you 
better served by others for the future. The 
shrunk sinews of your government being thus 
enlarged and strengthened, and the design “6 
pearing certain to your majesty, I do humbly 
propose, I, That the greatness of your hous 
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hold may be restored to that of your most re- 
nowned predecessors; this will indeed advance. 
your honour and esteem both at home and 
abroad. I who have lived to see the great 
hall of the king’s house, and his cellars, buttery, 
and pantry, full of strangers at dinner, and 
between meals, have becn heartily ashamed 
to see the times, when a dinner, or a cup of 
wine, is hardly to be had for the best guests ; 
nor so much as food for his council, and other 
great persons that attend in progress, and 
when the court is in the country, When in 
parliament your majesty had a full and ample 
recompence given you fur purveyance, and 
which will more than doubly supply the want 
thereof, it was little expected things would 
come to this pass: but though there was then 
no appropriating of the hereditary excise grant- 
ed in recompence, their intention that it should 
be so applied did sutiiciently appear, and hath 
been generally expected. II. The plentiful 
provision for your houshold, having set your 
majesty and family at ease, the second thing 
to be cared for, 1s the security of your ma- 
jesty and government, by a well established 
provision for your new guards, till the unani- 
mous love of your people, which I will not 
despair to see, may make your majesty judge 
it a superfluous charge, and the old guards your 
majesty’s ancestors were safe in, with the uni- 
ted affection of all your subjects (which you 
will deserve as well as any that ever swayed 
the sceptre of this kingdom) sufficient. II]. 
To uphold your sovereignty of the seas, and 
to procure your majesty’s being feared and 
redoubted abroad, and your subjects account- 
ing themselves safe at home; and in their 
trade and commerce to all parts of the world, 
whither they should carry your name and 
fame, nothing will contribute more than a 
powerful fleet, which the circumstances of af- 
fairs, and the change thereof in that point 
all the world over require, sbould much exceed 
those of your predecessors, though they ever 
claimed the dominion of the seas; and that 
the hest use may be made thereof, and with best 
husbandry and most certainty, that your store- 
houses, yards, and wharfs, may be timely reple- 
nished with all war-like provisions and neces- 
saries whatsoever, for the speedy setting out of 
fleets to sea, and your ships kept always in 
good repair for that end; without which such 
surprizes may happen as we have formerly felt, 
and occasions for scrvice never again to be re- 
covered, may be lost, both being equally dis- 
honourable and mischievous to your. majesty 
and kingdoms. IV. The next thing to assure 
the obedience of your subjects, and to advance 
your majesty’s honour and esteem among all, 
3s to provide that} the course of justice may 
run uninterrupted; this being the chief end 
that the chicf magistrates, or kings, are ad- 
vanced above their brethren, and have a divine 
stamp set upon their authority, as a bond of 
awe and obedience. In order hereunto, Jet 
your majesty’s principal care be to chuse 
freely the most able and honest men, and of 
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the greatest integrity, for judges in all the courts; 
they who punish others had need be very un< 
blameable themselves; and here it ought to 
be well considered, whether of all persons, 
judges should not hold by the freest tenure, 
and enjoy their places quamdiu se bene ges~ 
serent, at least, and never be discountenanced 
or displaced, but upon good proof of crimes 
or offences, which render them unworthy that 
trust and dignity, and their punisiment for 
which will rejoice your subjects: They, of all 
nen, ought to be placed above the tempta- 
tions of hopes or fears, a8 much as is possi- 
ble; then judgment will run down like a 
stream, and righteousness like mighty waters. 
And where justice is to flow immediately from 
your majesty, as towards all officers and do- 
mestics, that hold by no tenure but your royal 
pleasure, care would be taken of every step 
leading thereunto. Pick-thank informers and sy- 
cophants, are the worst instruments than can get 
into princes courts; butif they do, they are not 
to be admitted to the king’s ear; nevertheless, if 
intruders happen, let your majesty be so upon 
your guard, that no man be undermined, 
borne down, or ruined by a whisper; It is 
but justice for your majesty to hear a servant 
you have esteemed, or perliaps rewarded ag 
faithtul, before you condemn or grieve him, 
or to make way, it may be, for a worse pre- 
judice yourself, and uhdo him and his family; - 
such errors, many times, cost priuces dear; — 
and your resolution being known, to hear be- 
fore you judve, you will be delivered from tale- 
bearers and mean spirits, that have not the 
courage or honesty to avow the accusations 
they make; and when justcomplaints are brought 
betore you, by honest aud owned informations, 
yourmaj. may be judge yourself ; whereas other- 
wise your maj. is but made the executioner of 
vile men’s malice, villainy, or ambition, and 
your best, and most useful and faithful servants 
may be whispered from you, and your majesty 
left in the hands of those, who, tor ends ba~ 
man frailty and designing, ambitious men are 
subject to, will not spare to ruin or betray 
your maj. for advantage, the same sccret way 
they destroyed their fellow subjects unseen, 
Whereas, those who intend your maj. real 
service, will openly and like men of honour 
(who fear the frown of no man) charge the 
Another main branch 
of justice is (that you may be king of all your 
subjects hearts) to find out ways to unite 
your people, and for that happy end, to avoid 
countenancing divided and dividing addresses, 
and invasions upon the liberties and franchise 
‘of your people, granted by your royal prede- 
‘cessot's, or yourself; especially when the train 
_and design of them is visible,or hath its rise from, 
your own court, or tend to foment heats and 
discontents, and raise jealousies. The great 
lord Bacon, viscount St. Alban’s, who was not 
only a wise statesman, but lord Chancellor of 
England, adviseth the king to be of no faction 
or party, but to make use of and be above all, 
if any be in bis kingdom, or they will much 
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prejudice his authority and business, If any 
great man, or others be suspected, on gond 
grounds, guilty of dangerous practice or ¢rime, 
let the authority of the law, and not the cry 
of the people, (whether by art or inclination 
drawn to it) bear them down, who baw! bo- 
sanna and crucify, with equal zeal even against 
their Saviour: better it were that ten malefac- 
tors escape, than one innocent person should 
sufier by practice, injustice, or violence. I 
_ should rejoice to see your people unanimously 
kind to your majesty, but for any to pretend 
it in diminution of better subjects than them- 
selves, and in ways provoking, offensive and 
reproachtul, tending to the disquiet of your 
majesty, and disturbance of the peace of the 
kingdom, all good and wise men from their 
very souls abhor, as time will shew, when this 
Jand-fluod of contention and humour, if not 
jesuitical practice, hath spent itself, which it 
will soon do, if not dangerously kept up and 
countenanced ; in which case, as a kingdom di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, so, if my fears 
upon intrigues succecd til the breach be wide 
as the sca, I have delivered my own soul by 
this timely warning, wlich I hope you will gra- 
ciously consider. And the working pens of 
libellers being daily at work, to undermine our 
peace, and foment divisions, not unlikely em- 
ployed by the worst enemics of this kingdom 
sid government, it will be the highest recom- 
mendation of your majesty’s kindness to, and 
care of your people, that this foul common- 
sewer of distempered brains and tainted hearts, 
be diverted or shut up, lest it infect and poi- 
son the whole kingdom past recovery, and 
render the happiest church and state in the 
world, a scorn to fools. And to prevent so 
great mischief, it will be as glorious in your 
majesty, to discountenance even the libellers, 
boldly pretending to write in support of the 
crown (which, God be thanked, stands as un- 
shaken upon your majesty’s head, as upon 
that of the greatest of your ancestors) as to 
punish others upon vain pretences, taking the 
same licence; so that the silencing and con- 
fusion of all libellers, as far as the law will 
warrant, may be one happy effect ofyour may’s. 
good and powertul government; and when 
the make-bates and sowers of division cease, 
then mutual love may be restored. V. The 
Jast thing I shall trouble your maj. with, is con- 
cerning the provident management of your re- 
venue, which will be the greatest help to kee 

all the parts of your government in order. f 
know well, and can make it manifest beyond 
contradiction, that vast reducements may be 
made of your charge in England, to general 
satisfaction, and with the discontent only of 
greedy officers and suitors, whose places may 
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be better supplied of meritorious persons, or 
their issue, who being entailed to the crown 
by former favours to them or their ancestors 
for just merit, must be accounted better and 
stronger supports to your majesty, than those 
whose ambition or covetousness makes them 
croud the court; yet never to eutail your fa- 
vours to any will beget diligence, and raise ex- 
Tein in your followers and dependents, 
beseech your majesty to consider, what great 
things the crown of al eas hath done in 
former ages, with itsown bare revenue, andb 
the love of its subjects, both in England, 
Ireland, and foreign countries; how your ma). 
comes now to be in pinching wants, and none 
of those great undertakings upon your hands, 
is fit to be enquired. One thing 1s obvious to 
me, which will persuade that other instances 
of ill management and mispence may be pro- 
duced. Your majesty spends now yearly io 
Ireland’s full peace more than served to de- 
frav the charges of the crown, in the greatest re- 
bellions of the O’Niels, Tirones, Desmonds, and 
others ; nay, I want not good warrant to assure 
your majesty, that the chief governor's profits 
alone in that kingdom, amount to more now than 
maintained the government of Ireland, both 
in the civil and military estate thereof, in some 
of the troubled and dangerous times of that 
kingdom; and hath incident to his office divers 
favours, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, to 
oblige you subjects both great and small with, 
which should most properly be dispensed by 
your majesty’s own hand, to weaken depend- 
ance on fellow subjects, and fix greater and 
stronger on your majesty. To conclude, 
though your majesty is in your own person 
above the reach of law, and sovereign of all 
your people, yet the ‘law is your master, and 
instructor how to govern; and your subjects 
assure themselves, you will never attempt the 
enervating that law by which you are king, and 
which you have not only by frequent declara- 
tions, but by solemn oath upon your throne, 
been obliged, in a most glorious presence of 
your people, to the maintenance of; and that 
therefore you will look upon any that shall 


propose or advise to the contrary, as unfit per- 


sons to be near you; and on those who shail 
persuade you it is lawful, as sordid flatterers, 
and the worst and most dangerous enemies vou 
and your kingdom have. What I set before 
your majesty, I have written freely, and like a 
sworn, faithful counsellor; perhaps not like a 
wise man, with regard to myself, as things 
stand; but I have discharged my duty, and 
shall count it a reward if your majesty vouch 
safe to read what I durst not but write, and 
which I beseech God to give a blessing to. 
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A Lerrer To a DissenTER, upon Occasion of his Majesty, James 
the Second's, late gracious Declaration of Indulgence, of the 


4th of April, 1687. 


By Greorce Marauts or Harirax.* 


——— ae 


SIR ;—Since Addresses are in fashion, giveme 
leave to make one to you. This is neither the 
effect of fear, interest, or resentment; there- 
fore you may be sure it is sincere: and for that 
reason it may vig ee to be kindly received. 
Whether it will have power enough to con- 
vince, dependeth upon the reasons, of which 
you are to judge; and upon your preparation 
of mind, to be persuaded by truth, whenever 
it appeareth to you. It ought not to be the less 
welcome, for coming from a friendly hand, one 
whose kindness to you is not lessened by diffe- 
rence of opinion, and who will not let his 
thoughts for the public he so tyed or confined 
to this or that subdivision of Protestants as to 
stifle the charity, which besides all other argu- 
ments, is at this time become necessary to pre- 
serve us. I am neither surprized nor nicvoled 
to see that in the condition you were put into 
by the laws, and the ill circumstances you lay 
under, by having the exclusion and rebellion 
laid to your charge, you were desirous to make 
yourselves less uncasy and obnoxious to autho- 
rity. Men who are sore, run to the nearest 
*reinedy with too much haste, to consider all the 
consequences : grains of allowance’are to be 
given, where nature yiveth such strong influ- 
ences. When to men under sufferings it 
otfereth ease, the present pain will hardly allow 
time to examine the remedies: and the strong- 
est reason can hardly gaina fair audience from 
our mind, whilst so possessed, till the smart is 
. alittle allayed. Ido not know whether the 
warmth that naturally belongeth to new friend- 
ships, may not make it a harder task for me to 
gine you. It is like telling lovers, in the 
eginning of their joys, that they will in a little 
time have an end. Such an unwelcome style 
doth not easily find credit: but I will suppose 
you are not so far gone in your new passion, but 
that you will hear still; and therefore I am 
-under the less discouragement, when I offer to 
your consideration two things. The first is, 
the cause you have to suspect your new friends. 
The second, the duty incumbent upon you, in 
Christianity and prudence, not to hazard the 
public safety, neither by desire of ease, nor of 
revenge. To the first : consider that notwith- 
standing the smooth language which is now 


® 


* Somers Tracts, 1. coll. vol. ii, p. 364. 
The Declaration itself will be found in the 
present volume, under the proper date. 


put on to engage you, these new friends did 
not make you their choice, but their refuge: 
they have ever made their first courtships to 


‘the church of England, and when they were 


rejected there, they made their application to 
you in the second place. The instances of this, 
wight be given in all times. I do not repeat 
them, because whatsoever is unnecessary, must 
be tedious, the truth of this assertion being so 
plain, as not to admit a dispute. You cannot 
therefore reasonably flatter yourselves, that 
there is any inclination to you. They never 
pretended to allow you any quarter, but to 
usher in liberty for themselves under that- 
shelter. IT refer you to Mr. Coleman’s letters, 
and to the Journals of parliament, where you 
may be convinced, if you can be so mistaken 
as to doubt; nay, at this very hour, they can 
hardly forbear, in the height of their courtship, 
to let fall hard words of you. So little is nature 
to be restrained ; it will start out sometimes, 
disdaining to submit to the usurpation of art 
andinterest. This alliance, between liberty and | 
infallibility, is bringing together the two most 
contrary things that are in the world. The 
Church of Rome doth not only dislike the allow- 
ing liberty, but by its principle it cannot do it. 
Wine 1s not more expressly forbidden to the 
Mahometans, than giving heretics liberty is to 
Papists : they are no more able to make good 
their vows to you, than men married before, 
and their wife alive, can confirm their contract 
with another, The continuance of their kind- 
ness, would be a habit of sin, of which they are 
to repent, and their absolution is to be had 
upon no other terms, than théir promise to des- 
troy you. You are therefore to be, hugged 
now, only that you may be the better squeezed ° 
at another time. There must be something 
extraordinary, when the Church of Rome 
setteth up bills, and offereth plaisters, for 
tender consciences; by all that hath hitherto 
appeared, her skill in chirurgery lieth chiefly in 
a quick hand, to cut off limbs ; but she is the 
worst at healing, of any that ever pretended 
toit. Tocome so quick from another extreme, 
is such an unnatural motion, that you ought to 
be upon your guard; the other day you were 
sons of Belial now, you are angels of light. 
This is a violent change, and it will be fit for 
you to pause upon it, before you believe it: if 
your features are not altered, neither is their 
opinion of you, whatever may be pretended. 


exci] 
Do you believe less than you did, that there 1s 
idolatry in the Church of Rome ? Sure you do 
not. See then how they treat, both in words 
and writing, those who entertain that opinion. 
Conclude from hence, how inconsistent their 
favour is with this single article, except they 
give you a dispensation for this too, and by a 
Non Obstante, secure you, that they will not 
think the worse of you. Think a little how 
dangerous it is to build upon a foundation of 

aradoxes. Popery new 1s the only friend to 
eres and the known enemy to persecution: 
the men of Taunton and Tiverton, are above 
all other eminent for loyalty. The quakers 
from being declared by the Papists not to 
be Christians, are now made favourites, and 
taken into their particular protection; they 
are on a sudden grown the most accomplished 
men of the kingdom, in good breeding, and 
give thanks with the best grace, in double 
refined language. So that I should not won- 
der, though a man of that persuasion, in spite 
of his hat, should be master of the ceremonies. 
Not to say harsher words, these are such very 
new things, that it is impossible not to suspend 
our beliet, till by a little more experience we 
may be informed whether they are realities or 
apparitions: we have been under shameful 
mistakes, if these opinions are true; but for 
the present, we are apt to be incredulous ; 
except we could be convinced, that the priests 
words in this case too, are able to make such a 
sudden and effectual change ; and that their 

ower 1s not limited to the sacrament, but that 
it extendeth to alter the nature of all other 
things, as often as they are so disposed. Let 
me now speak of the instruments of your friend- 
ship, and then leave you to judge, whether 
they do not afford matter of suspicion. No 
sharpness is to be mingled where healing only 
is intended ; so nothing will be said to expose 
particular men, how strong soever the temp- 
tation may be, or how clear the proofs to make 
it out. A word or two in general, for your 
better caution, shall suffice: suppose then, for 
argument’s sake, that the mediators of this new 
alliance should be such, as have been formerly 
employed in treaties of the same kind, and 
there detected to have acted by order, and to 
have been impowered to give encouragements 
and rewards. Would not this be an argument 
to suspect them? If they should plainly be 
under engagements to one side, their argu- 
Ments to the other, ought to be received ac- 
cordingly ; their fair pretences are to be looked 
upon as part of their commission, which may 
not improbably give them a dispensatiun in the 
case of truth, when it may bring a prejudice 
upon the service of those by whom they are 
employed. If there should be men who having 
formerly had means and authority to persuade, 
by secular arguincnts, have in pursuance of 
that power, sprinkled money amongst the 
dissenting ministers; and if those very men 
should now have the same authority, practise 
the same methods, and disburse, where they 
eannot otherwise persuade: it seemeth to me 
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to be rather an evidence than a presumption 
of the deceit. If there should be sministers 
amongst you who by having falleo under temp- 
tations of this kind, are in some sort engaged 
to continue their frailty, by the awe they are 
in, lest it should be exposed: the persuasions 
of these unfortunate men must sure have the 
les$ force ; and their arguments, though never 
80 specious, are to be suspected, when they 
come from men who have mortgaged them- 
selves to severe creditors, that expect a rigo- 
rous observation of the contract, let it be 
never so unwarrantable. If these, or any 
others, should at this time preach up anger aud 
vengcance against the Church of England; 
may it not without injustice be suspected, that 
a thing so plainly out of season springeth rather 
from corruption than mistake ; and that those 
who act this cholerick part, do not believe 
themselves, but.only pursue higher directions, 
endeavour to make good that part of their 
contract which obliged them, upon a forfeiture, 
to make use of their inflaming eloquence? 
They might apprehend their wages would be 
retrenched if they should be moderate : and 
therefore, whilst violence is their interest, 
thuse who have not the same arguments, have 
no reason to follow such a aril example. If 
there should be men, who by the load of their 
crimes against the government, have becn 
bowed down to comply with it against their 
conscience ; who by incurring the want of a 
pardon, have drawn upon themselves the ne- 
cessity of an entire resignation : such men are 
to be Jamented, but not to be believed. Nay, 
they themselves, when they have discharged 
their unwelcome task, will be inwardly glad 
that their forced endeavours do not succeed, 
and are pleascd when men resist their insinu- 
auions ; which are far from being voluntary or 
sincere, but are squcezed out of them, by the 
weicht of their being so obnoxigus. If in the 
height of this great dearness by comparing 
things, it should happen, that at this instant, 
there is much a surer friendship with those 
who are so far from allowing liberty, that 
they allow no living to a Protestant under 
them, Let the scene lie in what part of 
the world it will, the argument will come 
home, and sure it will afford sufficient ground 
to suspect. Apparent contradictions must 
strike us; neither nature nor reason can digest 
them: selt-Hattery, and the desire to deceive 
ourselves, to gratify a present appetite, with all 
their power, which is great, cannot get the 
better of such broad conviction, as some things 
carry along with them. Will you call these 
vain and empty suspicions? Have you been at 
all times so void ot fears and jealousies, as to 
justify your being so unreasonably valiant, is 
having none upon this occasion ? Such an ex- 
traordinary courage at this unseasonable time, 
to say no more, is too dangerous a virtue to be 
commended. If theu for these and a thousand 
other reasons, there 1s cause to suspect, sure 
your new friends are not to dictate to you, oF 
advise you; for instance, the addresses that fly 
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abroad every week, and murther us with ‘ ano- 
ther to the same ;’ the first draughts are made 
by those who are not very proper to be secre- 
taries to the Protestant Religion ; and it is 
your part only to write them out fairer again. 
Strange! that you who have been formerly so 
much against set forms, should now be content 
the priests should indice for you. The nature 
of thanks is an unavoidable consequence of 
being pleased or obliged; they grow in the 
heart, and from thence show themsclves either 
fa looks, speech, writing or action: no maa 
was ever thankful, because he was bid to be so, 
but because he had, or thought he had some 
reason for it. Ifthen there is cause in this 
ease to pay such extravagant acknowledgments, 
they will flow naturally, without taking such 
pains to procure them; and it is unkindly 
done, to tire all the post-turses with carrying 
circular letters, to sollicit that, which would be 
dune without any trouble or constraint: if it 
is really in itself such a favour, what needeth 
20 much pressing men to be thankful, and with 
such eager circumstances, that where persua- 
sions cannot delude, threatnings are employed, 
to fright them into a compliance? Thanks 
must be voluntarily, not only unconstrained, 
but unsolicited, else they are either trifles or 
snares, they either signify nothing, or a great 
deal more than is intended by those that yive 
them. If an inference should be made, that 
whosoever thanketh the king for his Decla- 
ration, is by that engaged to justify it in point 
of law; it is a greater stride, than I presume 
all those care to make who are persuaded to 
address: if it shall be supposed, that all the 
thankers will be repealers of the Test, when- 
ever a parliament shall meet. Such an expec- 
tation is better prevented before, than disap- 
pointed afterwards ; and the surest way to 
avoid the lying under such a scandal, is not to 
do any thing that may give a colour to the 
mistake : these bespoken thanks are little less 
improper than love letters that were solicited 
by the lady to whom they are to be directed ; 
so that besides the little ground there is to 
give them, the manner of getting them, doth 
extremely lessen their value. Lt might be 
wished, that you would have suppressed your 
impatience, and have been content, fur the 
sake of rcligion, to enjoy it within yourselves, 
without the liberty of a public exercise, ulla 
parliament had allowed it ; but since that could 
not be, and that the artificers of some amongst 
you have made use of the well meant zeal of 
the generality, to draw them into this mistake ; 
I am so far from blaming you with that sharp- 
ness, which, perbaps the matter in strictness 
would bear, that [ am ready to err on the side 
of the more gentle construction. There isa 
great difference between enjoying quietly the 
advantages of an act irregularly done by others, 
and the going about to support it against the 
Jaws in being: the Jaw is so sacred, that no 
_ trespass against it is to be defended ;. yct frail- 
ties may in some measure be excused, when 
«bey cannot be justified. The desire of enjoy- 
Voit. LV, Appendir. 
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ing a liberty, from which men have been so 
long restrained, may be atemptation that their 
reason is not at ali times able to resist. Ifin 
such a case, some objections are leapt over, 
indilferent men will. be more inclined to lament 
the occasion, than to fall too hard upon the 
fault, whilst it is covered with the apology of a 
good intention ; but where to rescue yourselvcs 
from the severity of one Jaw, you give a blow 
to all the laws, by which your religion and 
ries are to be protected ; and instead of 
silently receiving the benefit of this indulgence, 
you set up for advocates to support it; you 
become voluntary aggressors, and look like 
counsel retained by the prerogative against. 
your old friend Magna Charta, who hath done 
nothing to deserve her falling thus under your 
displeasure. Ifthe case then should be, that 
the price expected from you for this liberty, is 
giving up your right in the laws, sure you will 
think twice, before you go any further in such. 
a losing bargain. After giving thanks for the 
breach of one law, you lose the right of com- 
plaining of the breach of all the rest ; you will 
not very well know how to detend yourselves, 
when yon are pressed; and having given up 
the question, when it was for your advantage, 
you cannot recall it, when it shall be to your 
prejudice. Ifyou willset up at one tinea 
power to help you, which at another time by 
parity of reason shall be made ‘use of to des- 
troy you, you will neither be pitied, nor. 
relieved against a mischief you draw upon your- 


‘selves, hy being so unreasonably thankful. It 
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is like calling iu auxiliaries to help, who are: 
strong enough to subdue you: in such a case 
your complaints .will come too late to be heard, 
and your sufferings will raise mirth instcad of 
compassion. If you think, fur your excuse, to. 
expound.your thanks su as to ‘restrain them to 
this particular case, others, for their ends, will 
extend them further; and in these differing: 
interpretations, that which is backed by autho- 
rity will be the most likely to prevail, especially 
when by the advantage you have given them,,. 
they have in truth the better of the argument, 
and that the inferences from your own con- 
cessions are very strong and express against 
you. This isso far from being a groundless 
supposition, that there was a late instance of 
it, the last session of parliament, in the house 
of lords, where the first thanks, though things 
of course, were interpreted to he the appro- 
bation of the king’s whole speech, and a res- 
traint from the further examination of any 

art of it, though never so much disliked ; and 
it was with dithculty cbtained, not to be ex- 
cluded from the liberty of objecting to this 
mighty prerogative of dispensing, merely by 
this innocent and usual piece of good manners, 
by which no such thing could possibly be 
intended. This sheweth, that some bounds 
are to be put to your good breeding, and that 
the constitution of England is too valuable a 
thing to be ventured upon a compliment. Now 
that you have for some time enjoyed the benefit 
of the end, it is time for you to lgok into the 

n 
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danger of the means: the same renson that 
made you desirous to get liberty, must make 
you solicitous tu preserve it: so that the next 
thought will naturally be, not to engage your- 
self beyond retreat, and to agree so far with 
the principles of all religions, as not to rely 
upon a death-bed repentance. There are cer- 
tain periods of time, which being once past, 
soake all cautions ineffectual, and all remedies 
desperate. Our understandings arc apt to be 
hurried en by the first heats; which, if not 
pestrained in time, do not give us leave to look 
back, till it is too late. Consider this in the 
case of your anger against the Church of Eng- 
land, and take warning by their mistake in the 
same kind, when after the late king’s resto- 
ration, they preserved so long the bitter taste 
of your rough usage to them in other times, 
that it made them forget their interest, and 
sacrifice it to their revenge. Either you will 
blame this proceeding in them, and for that 
Feason not follow it, or if you allow it, you 
have no reason to be offended with them ; so 
that you must eitler dismiss your anger, or 
lose your excuse; except you should argue 
more partially than will be supposed of men of 
your morality and understanding. If you had 
now to do with those rigid prelates, who made 
it a matter of conscience to give you the least 
indulgence ; but kept you at an uncharitable 
distance, and even to your more reasonable 
scruples continued stiff and exorable, the argu- 
ment might be fairer on your side; but since 
the common danger hath so laid open that 
mistake, that all the former haughtiness towards 
you is for ever extinguished, and that it hath 
turned the spirit of persecution, into a spirit of 
aha eharity and condescension ; shall this 

appy change only affect the church of Eng- 
Jandf And are you so in love with separation, 
as not to be moved by this cxample ? It ought 
to be followed, were there no other reason than 
that it is a virtue ; but when besides that, itis 
becume necessary to your preservation, it is 
impossible to fail the having its efiect upon you. 
Tf it should be said, that the Church of Eng- 
land is never humble, but when she is out of 
pores and therefore loseth the right of being 

elieved when she pretendeth to it; the an- 
swer 18, first, it would be an unchasitable ob- 
jection, and very much mis-timed ; an unsea- 
sonable triumph, not only ungenerous, but un- 
safe: so that in these respects it cannot be 
urged, without scandal, even though it could be 
said with truth, Secondly, this is not so in 
fact, and the argument must fall, being built 
wpon a false foundation ; for whatever may 
be told you, at this very hour, and in the heat 
and glare of your present sun-shine, the Chureh 
of England can in a moment bring clouds 
again; and turn the royal thunder upon your 
heads, blow you off the stage with a breath, if 
she would give but a smile or a kind word; 
the least glympse of her compliance, would 
throw you back into the state of suffering, and 
draw upon you all the arrears of severity, which 
have accrued during the time of this kindness 
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to you ; and yet the Church of England, with 
all ber faults, will not allow herself to be 
rescued by such unjustifiable means, but chuseth 
to bear the weight of power, rather than lie 
under the burthen of being criminal. It cannot 
be said, that she is unprovoked ; books and 
letters come out every day, to call for answers, 
yet she will not be stirred. From the supposed 
authors and the stile, one would swear they 
were undertakers, and had made a contract to 
fall out with the Church of England. There 
are lashes in every address, challenges to draw 
the pen in every eed Pag ; in short, the fairest 
occasions in the world given to quarrel; but 
she wisely distinguisheth between the body of 
dissenters, whom she will suppose to act, as 
they do, with no ill intent; and these small 
skirmishers picked and sent out *o picqueer, 
and to begin a fray amongst the Protestants, 
for the entertainment, as well as the advantage 
of the Church of Rome. This conduct is so 
good, that it will be scandalous not to applaud 
it: itis not equal dealing, to blame our adver- 
saries for doing ill, and not to commend them 
when they do well. To bate them because 
they persecuted, and not to be reconeiled to 
them when they are ready to suffer, rather 
than receive all the advantages that can be 
gained by a criminal compliance, is a principle 
no sort of Christians can own, since it would 
give an objection to them never to he answered. 
Think a little, who they were that promoted 
your former persccutions, and then consider 
how it will Jook to be angry with the instru- 
ments, and at the same time to make a league 
with the authors of your sufferings. Have you 
enough considered what will be expected from 
you? Are you ready to stand in every borough 
hy a virtue of a Conge d’elire, and instead of 
election, be satisfied if you are returned ? Will 
you in parliament, justify the dispensing power, 
with all its consequences, and repeal the Test, 
by which you will make way for the repeal of 
all the laws, that were made to preserve your 
religion, and to enact others that shall destroy 
it? Are you disposed to change the liberty of 
debate, into the merit of obedience, and to be 
made instruments to repeal or enact laws, 
when the Roman Consistory are Lords of the 
Articles, Are you so linked with your new 
friends, as to reject any indulgence a parlia- 
tnent shall offer you, if it shall not he so com- 
prehensive as to include the Papistsin it, Con-- 
sider that the implied conditions of your new 
treaty wre no less, than that you are to do 
every thing you are desired, without examining, 
and that for this pretended liberty of con- 
science, your real freedom is to be sacrificed : 
your former faults hang like chains stll about 
you, you are let loose only upon bail; the 
first act of con-compliance, sendeth you to jail 
again. You may see that the Papists them- 
selves do not rely upon the legality of this 
power, which you are to justify, since they 
being so very earnest to get it established by a 
law, and the doing such very hard things in 
order, as they think, to obtain it, is a clear cvt- 


dence, that they da not think that the single 
power of the crown is in this case a good 
foundation; especially when this is done under 
@ prince, so very tender of all the rights of so- 
vereignty, that he would think it a dimunition 
to his prerogative, where he conceiveth it 
strong enough to go alone, to call in the legis- 
lative help to strengthen and support it. You 
have formerly blamed the Church of England, 
and not without reason, for going so fur as they 
did in their compliance ; and yet as soon as 
they stopped, you see they are not only de- 
serted, but prosecuted: conclude then from 
this example, that you must either break off 

our friendship, or resolve to have no bounds 
in it, If they do not succeed in their design, 
they will leaye you first ; if they do, you must 
either leave them, when it will be too late for 
your safety, or else after the squeaziness of 
starting at a surplice, you must be forced to 
swallow transubstantiation. Remember that 
the other day those of the Church of England 
were Trimmers for enduring you, and now by 
a sudden turn, you are become the favourites ; 
do not deceive yourselves, it is not the oature 
of lasting plants thus to shoot up in a night ; 

ou may look gay and green for a little time, 
Bat you want a root to give you a continuance. 
It is not so long since, as to be forgotten, that 
the Maxim was, ‘ It is impossible for a Dis- 
senter not to be a Rebel. Consider at this 
time in France, even the new converts are so 
far from being employed, that they are dis- 
armed : their sudden change maketh them still 
to be distrusted, notwithstanding that they arc 
reconciled: what are you to expect then from 
your dear friends, to whom, whenever they shall 
think fit to throw you off again, you have in 
other times given such arguments for their 
excuse ? Besides all this, you act very unskil- 
fully against your visible interest, if you throw 
away the advantages, of which you can hardly 
failin the next probable revolution. Things 
tend naturally to what you would have, if you 
would let them alone, and not by an unsea- 
sonable activity lose the influences of your good 
star, which promiseth you every thing that is 
prosperous. .The Church of England con- 
vinced of its error in being severe to you ; the 
parliament whenever it meeteth, sure to be 
gentle to you; the next heir bred in the 
country, which you have so often quoted for a 
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pattern of indulgence ; a general agreement 
of all thinking men, that we must no more 
cut ourselves off from the Protestants abroad, 
but rather enlarge the foundations upon which 
we are to build our defenves against the com- 
mon enemy ; so that in truth, all things seem 
to conspire to give yan ease and satisfaction, if 
by too much haste to anticipate your good for- 
tune, you do not. destroy it. The Protestants 
have but one article of human strength, to 
oppose the power which is now against them, 
and that is, not to lose the advantage of their 
numbers, by being so unweary as to let them- 
selves be divided. We all agree in our duty 
to our prince, our objections to his belief, do 
not hinder us from seeing his virtues; and our 
not complying with his religion, hath no effect 
upon our allegiance ; we are not to be laughed 
out of our passive obedience, and the doctrine 
of non-resistance, though even those who per- 
haps owe the best part of their security to that 
principle, are apt to make a jest of it. So that 
if we give no advantage by the fatal mistake of 
misapplying our anger, by the natural course 
of things, this danger will pass away like a 
shower of hail; fair weather will succeed, as 
lowering as the sky now Jooketh, and all by this 
plain and easy receipt. Let us be still, quiet 
and undivided, firm at the same time to our 
religion, our loyalty, and our laws, and so long 
as we continue this method, it is next to im- 
possible, that the odds of two hundred to one 
should lose the bett, except the Church of 
Rome, which hath been sv long barren of 
miracles, should now in her declining age, be 


‘brought to bed of one that would out-do the 


best she can brag of in her Legend. To con- 
clude, the short question will be, whether you 
will join with chose who must in the end run 
the same fate with you. If Protestants of all 
sorts, in their behaviour to one another, have 
been to blame, they are upon the more equal 
terms, and for that very reason it is fitter for 
then now to be reconciled. Our dis-union is 
not only a reproach, but a danger to us ; those. 
whu believe in modern miracles, have more 
right, or at least more excuse, to neglect all 
secular cautions; but for us, it is as justifiable 
to have no religion, as wilfully to throw away 
the human means of preserving it.: I am, dear 
sir, your most affectionate humble oo 
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Caroli IT. Regis. 
12 Car. Il.—1. An act for removing and pre- 
venting all questions and disputes concerning the 


_ assembling‘and sitting of this present parliament. 


2. For putting in execution an ordinance menti- 
oned in the said act. 3. For the continuance of 
process and judicial proceedings continued. 4. 
A subsidy granted to the king of tonnage and 
poundage, and other sums of money, payable 
upon merchandize exported and imported. 5. 
For continuing the excise until the twentieth 
of August 1660. 6. For the present nomina- 
ting of commissioners of sewers, and the said 
statute of Henry the eiglit to continue tm force. 
7. For restoring unto James Marquis of Or- 
mond all his honours, manors, lands and tene- 
ments in [reland, whereof he was in possession 
on the 23d day of October 1641, or at any time 
since. 8. For continuing the excise till the 
25th day of December 1660. 9. For the 
speedy prevision of money for disbanding and 

aying off the forces of this kingdom, both by 
fond and sen. 10. Explanations of certain 
defaults in an act, intituled ‘ An act for the 
speedy provision of money for disbanding and 
paying off the forces of this kingdom both by 
Jand and sca.’ 11. Of free and general par- 
don, indemnity and oblivion. 12. For confir- 
18. For the 


For the perpetual anniversary thanksgiving on 
the ninc and twentieth day of May. 15. For 
the speedy disbanding of the army and garri- 
sons of this kingdom, with instructions for the 
same. 16. For enabling the soldiers of the 
army, now to be disbanded, to exercise trades. 
17. For the confirming and restoring of minis- 
ters. 18. Por the encouraging and increasing of 
shipping and navigation. 19. To prevent 
frauds and concealments of lis majesty’s cus- 
touss and subsidies. 20. For the raising of 
sevenscore thousand -pounds, for the compleat 
disbanding of the whole army, and paying part 
ofthe navy. 21. For the speciy raising of se- 


_venty thousand pounds for the present supply 


of his majesty. 22. For the regulating of the 
trade of Bay-making in the Dutch Bay-hall in 
Colchester. 23. A grant of certain imposi- 
tions upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for the 
increase of his majesty’s revenue during his 
life. 24. For taking away the court of wards 
aud liveries, and tenures i Capite, and by 
knights service, nd purvevance, and for set- 
tling a revenue upon his majesty in Jieu there- 
of. 25. For the better ordering the selling of 
wines by retail, and fur preventing abuses in 
the mingling, corrupting and vitiating of 
wince, and for settling and limiting the prices 


‘af the same. 26. For the levying of the 


arrcats of the twelve months assessment, com- 
mehcing the 24th of June 1659, and the six 
month® assessment, commencing the 25th of 
Dec: 1659. 27. For granting unto the king’s 
majesty four hundred and twenty thousand 


pounds, by an assessment of threescore and 


ten thousand pounds by the manth, for six 
months, fot disbanding the remainder of the 


anny, and “paying off the navy. 28. Further. 


supplying afd explaining certain defects in an 
act, intituled, An act, for the speedy provi- 
sion of money for disbanding and paying off 
the forces of this kingdom both by land and 
sea. 29. For the speedy raising of seventy 
thousand pounds for the present supply of his 
majesty. 350: For the Attainder of several 
persons guilty of the horrid murder of his late 
sacred majesty king Charles the first. 31. 
Leases and grants from colleges and hospitals 
confirmed. 32. For prohibiting the expor- 


‘tation of wool, woolfels, fullers earth, or 


any kind of scouring earth. 33, For con- 
firmation of marriages. 34. For prohibiting 
the eet setting or sowing of tobacco in 
England and {reland. 35. For erecting and 
estublishing a post-office. 36. The master of 
the rolls for-the time being impowered to make 
lenses for years, in order to new build the old 
houses Lelonging to the rolls. $7. For making 
the precinct af Covent Garden paroclual. 

13 Car.-If,—1. Anact for safety and preser- 
vation of bis majesty’s Lier and government, 
agninst treasonable and seditious practices and 
attempts. 2. For repeal of an act of parlic- 


‘ment, intituled; * An act for disabling all per- 


sons in holy orders, to exercise any temporal 
jurisdiction or authority. 3. For the declaring, 
vesting, and settling of all such monies, goods, 
and other things in his majesty, which were 
received, levied or collected in these late umes, 
and are remaining in the bands or possession 
of any treasurers, receivers, collectors, or others, 
not pardoned by the act of oblivion. 4. Fora 
free and voluntary present to bis majesty. 9. 
Against tumults and disorders, upon pretence 
of preparing or presenting publick petitions, 
or other addresses to his majesty, or the par- 
liament. 6. Declaring the sole right of the 
militia to be in the king, and for the present 
ordering and disposing the same. 7. Forcon- 
firming publick acts. 8. For providing ne- 
cessary carriages for his majesty in his royal 
progress and removals. 9. For the establish- 
ing articles and orders for the regulaung and 
better government of his majesty’s navies, 
ships of war, and forces by sea. 10. To pre- 
vent the unlawful coursing, hurting, or killing 


cci] 
of deer. 11. For confirming of three acts 
therein mentioned. 12. For explanation ofa 
clause contained in- an act of parl. made io 
the seventeenth year of the late king Charles, 
intituled, ‘ An act for repeal of a branch of a 
statute primo Elizabethe, concerning commis- 
sioners for causes ecclesiastical, 13. For 
vesting the arrears of the excise and new im- 
post in his anajesty. 14. For confirming an act, 
intituled, ‘ An act for encouraging and increas- 
ing of shipping and navigation, and several 
other acts, both publick and private, mentioned 
therein, 15. Declaring the pains, penalties, 
and forfeitures imposed upon the estates and 
persons of certain notorious offenders, excepted 
out of the act of free and general pardon, in- 
demnity, and oblivion. 

13 Car. IT. Stat.2.—1. Act for the well-govern- 
ing and regulating of corporations. 2. For pre- 
vention of vexations and oppressions by arrests, 
and of delays in suits of Jaw. 3. For granting 
unto the king’s majesty twelve hundred and 
threescore thousand pounds, to be assessed and 
leyied by an assessment of threescore and ten 
thousand pounds by the month, for eighteen 
months. 4. To enable the kiny’s majesty to 
make leases, grants, and copies of offices, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, parcel of his 
highness duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to the 
same ; and for confirmation of leases or grants 
already made. 

13& 14Car.II.—1. An act for preventing the 
mischiefs and dangers that may arise by certain 
persons called Quakers, and others, refusing to 
take lawful oaths. 2. For repairing the high- 
ways and sewers, and for paying and keeping 
clean of the streets in and about the City of 
Loudon and Westminster, and for reforming of 
annoyances and disorders in the strects of, and 
places adjacent to, the said cities; and for the 
regulating and licensing of hackney coaches, 
and for the enlarging of several strait and in- 
convenient streets and passages. 3S. For or- 
dering the forces in the several counties of this 
kingdum. 4. For the uniformity of publick 
prayers and administration of sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies; and for establish- 
ing the form of making, ordaining, and conse- 
crating bishops, priests, and deacons, in the 
church of England. 5. For regulating the 
making of stuffs in Norfolk and Norwich. 6. 
For inlarging and . repairing of common high- 
ways. 7. To restrain the exportation of lea- 
' ther and raw-hides out of the realm of England. 
8. For distribution of threescore thousand 
pounds amongst the truly loyal and indigent 
commission -otficers, and for assessing of off- 
ces, and distributing the monies thereby raised 
for their further supply. 9. For the relief of 
poor and maimed officers and soldiers, who 
have faithfully served his majesty and his royal 
father in the late wars. 10. For establishing 
an additional revenue upon his majesty, his 
vheirs, and successors, for the better support 
of his and their crown and dignity. 11. For 
preventing frauds and regulating abuses in his 
Majesty’s customs. 12. For the better relief 
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of the poor of this kingdom. 13. Probibiting. 
the importation of foreign bonelace, cut-work, 
imbroidery, fringe, band-strings, buttons, and 
needle-work. 14. Directing the prosecution 
of such as are accountable for prize goods. 
15. For regulating the trade of silk-throwing. 
16. For the more speedy and effectual bring- 
ing those persons to account, whose accounts 
are excepted in the act of oblivion. 17. For 
the reliet of collectors of publick monies, and 
their assistants and deputies. 18. Against 
exporting of sheep, wool, wool-fells, mortlings, 
shorlings, yarn made of wool flocks, fullers 
earth, fulling clay, and tobacco-pipe clay. 19. 
Against importing of foreign wool-carda, card 
wire, or iron wire. 20. For providing carriage 
by land and by water for the use of his ma- 
Jesty’s navy and ordnance. 21. For prevent- 
ing the unnecessary charge of sheriffs, and for 
ease 10 passing their accounts. 22. For pre- 
venting of theft and rapine upon the northera 
borders of England. 23. An additional act 
concerning matters of assurance used among 
merchants. 24. Declaratory concerning bank- 
rupts. 25. For the restoring of all such ad- 
vowsons, rectories, impropriate glebe lands and 
tithes to his majesty’s loyal subjects, as were 
taken from them, and making void certain 
charges imposed on them upou their compo- 
sitions for delinquency by the Jate usurped 
powers. 26. For reforming abuses committed 
in the weight and false packing of butter. 
27. For repairing of Dover Harbour. 28. 
For regulation of the pilchard fishing in the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. 29. For 
reversing the earl of Strafford his attainder. 
$0. For the importing of madder pure and un- 
mixed. $1. To prevent the inconvenience 
arising by melting the silver coin of this realm, 
32. For the better regulating of the manufac- 
ture of broad woollen cloth, within the west 
riding of the county of York. 33. For pre- 
venting the frequent abuses in printing sedi- 
tious, treasonable, and unlicensed books and 
pamphlets, and for regulating of printing and 
printing presses. . . 

15 Car. {1.—1. An act for repairing the high- 
wavs within the counties of. Ilertturd, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. 2, For the punish- 
ment of unlawful cutting or stealing, or spoil- 
ing of wood and underwood, and destroyers of 
young timber trees. 3. To explain and sup- 
ply a former act for distribution of threescore 
thousand pounds amongst the truly loyal and 
indigent commission officers, and for assessing 
of offices, and distributing of monies thereby 
raised, for their furthersupply. 4. Anadditional 
act for the better ordering the forces in the seve- 
ral counties of this kingdom. 5, For the regu- 
lating select vestries. 6. For relief of such 
persons, as by sickness or other impediment 
were disabled from subscribing the declaration 
in the act of uniformity, and explanation of 
part of the said act. 7. For the encourage- 
ment of trade. 8. To prevent the selling of 
live fat cattle by butchers. 9. For granting - 
four entire subsidies to his majesty by the 
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temporality. 10. For confirming of four sub- 
sidies granted by the clergy. 11.. An addi- 
tional act for the better ordering and collect- 
ing the daty of excise, and preventing the 
abuses therein. 12. An explanatory act for 
recovery of the arrears of excise. 13. An ad- 
ditional act for the better ordering and collect- 
ing the revenue arising by hearth money. 14. 
For settling the profits of the post office, and 

ower of granting wine licences, on his royal 
Biches the duke of York, and the heirs males 
of his body. 15. For encouraging the manu- 
factures of making linen cloth and tapestry. 
- 16. For regulating the herring and other fishe- 
ries, and for repeal of the act concerning mad- 
der. 17. For settling the draining of the great 
level of the fens, called Bedford Level. 

16 Car. II.—1, An act forthe assembling and 
holding of parliaments once in three years at 
the least; and for the repeal of an act intitu- 
led, ‘ An act for the preventing of inconveni- 
ences happening by the long intermission of 
‘parliaments.’ 2. For preventing of abatement 
of writs of error upon judgments in the exche- 
quer. 3. For collecting the duty arising by 
hearth-money, by ufficers to be appointed by 
his majesty. 4. To prevent and suppress se- 
ditious conventicles. 5. To prevent the dis- 
turbances of seamen and others, and to pre- 
serve the stores belonging to his majesty’s 
navy royal. 6. To prevent the delivering up 
of merchants ships. 7. Against deceitful, dis- 
orderly, and excessive gaming. 8. For con- 
tinuance of a former act for regulating the 

ress. 

16&17 Car. I¥.—1. An act forrrantinga royal 
aid unto the king’s maj. of tweaty-four hun- 
dred threescore and seventeen thousand and 
five hundred pounds, to be raised, levied and 
paid in the space of three years. 2. For re- 
gulating the measures and prices of coals. 3. 
For returning of able and sufficient jurors. 4. 
An additional act for the better ordering and 
collecting the duty of excise. 5. To prevent 
delays in extending statutes, judgments, and 
recognizances. 6. For repealing of part ofan act 
of parhament, intituled, ‘ An act directing the 
prosecution of such as nre accountable for 
prize goods. 7. For continuance of a former 
act for regulating the press. 8. To prevent ar- 
rests of judgment, and supefseding executions. 
9. To impower the chancellor of the duchy to 
grant commissions for taking affidavits within 
the duchy liberties. 10. For continuance of 
a former act for repairing the highways within 
the county of Hertford. 11. For draining of 
the fen, called Deeping Fen, and other fens 
therein mentioned. 12. For making the river 
Avon navigable from Christ Church to the city 
of New Sarum. 

17 Car. IL.—1. An act for granting the sum of 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
the king’s majesty for his present further sup- 

ly. 2. For restraining nonconformists from 
inhabiting in corporations. 3, For uniting 
churches in cities and towns corporate. 4. 
For continuance of a former act for regulating 
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the press. 5. For attainting Thomas Dole- 
man, Joseph Bampfeld, and Thomas Scott, of 
high treason, if they render not themselves by 
aday. 6. For taking away of damage cleer. 
7. For a more speedy and effectual proceed- 
ing upon distresses and avowries for rents. 8. 
For avoiding unnecessary suits and delays, 9. 
For granting one imontl,’s assessment to his 
majesty. 

18 Car. If.—1. An act for raising monies bya 
poll, and otherwise, towards the maintenance 
of the present war. 2. Against importing cat- 
tle from Ireland, and other parts beyond the 
seas, and fish takeu by foreigners. 3. To con- 
tinue a former act for preventing of theft and 
rapine upon the northern borders of England. 
4. For burying in woollen only. 5. For en- 
couraging of coinage. 

19 Car, [I.—1. An act explanatory of the act 
for raising monies by a poll, and otherwise, to- 
wards the maintenance of this present war. 2. 
For erecting a judicature for determination of 
differences touching houses burned ordemolish- 
ed by reason of the late fire which happened 
in London. $3. For rebuilding the city ot Lon- 
don. 4. For relief of poor prisoners, and set- 
ting of them on work. 5. Extending a for- 
mcr act concerning replevens and avowries, to 
the principality of Wales, and the county pa- 
latines, 6. For redress of inconveniences by 
want of proof of the deceases of persons beyond 
the seas, or absenting themselres, upon whose 
lives estates do depend. 7. To prevent dis- 
turbances of seamen and others, and to pre- 
serve the storcs belonging to his majesty’s navy 
royal. 8. For granting the sum of twelve bun- 
dred fifty-six thousand three hundred forty- 
seven: pounds thirtcen shillings, to the king’s 
majesty for the maintenance jof the present 
war. 9. For taking the accounts of the seve- 
ral sums of money therein mentioned. 10. 
For banishing and disenabling the earl of Cla- 
rendon. 11. To make prize ships free for 
trade. 12. For assigning orders in the exchequer 
without revocat‘on. 13. For settling frceloas 


-and intercourse of trade between England and 


Scotland. 

20 Car. I].—1. Anact for raising $ hundred 
and ten thousand pounds by an imposition on 
wines and other Jiquors. @. For the better 
payment of monies received for the use of the 
crown, 3. For the increase and preservation 
of timber within the forest of Dean. 4. For pro- 
ceeding to judgment on writs of error brought 
inthe exchequer. 5. ‘For giving liberty to buy 
and export leather, and skins tanned or dress- 
ed. 6. To regulate the trade of silk-throwing. 
7. An additional act against the importation 
of foreign cattle. 8. For the taxing and as- 
sessing of the lands of the adventarers withw 
the great-level of the fens. 

22 Car. II.—1. An act to prevent and sup- 
press seditious conventicles.. 2. For repairing 
of the haven and piers of great Yarmouth. Ss 
For granting to his majesty an imposition upon 
all wines and vinegars imported between the 
four and twentieth day of June, 1670, and the 


\ 
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four and twentieth day of June, 1678. 4. For 
the settling the imposition on brandy. 5. For 
taking away the benefit of clergy from such 
as steal cloth from the rack, and from such as 
shall steal or embezzel his majesty’s ammunition 
and stores. 6. For advancing the sale of fee- 
farm rents, and other rents. 7. To enable the 
king’s majesty to muke leases, grants, and co- 
pies of offices, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, parcel of his highness duchy of Corn- 
wall, or annexed to the same. 8. For ascer- 
taining the measures of corn and salt. 9. Au- 
thorizing certain commissiouers of the realm 
of England, to treat with commissioners of 
Scotland, for the weal of both kingdoms. 10. 
For sale of part of the estate of sir John Pret- 
timan, for satisfaction of a debt by him due to 
the king’s majesty. 11. An additional act for 
the rebuilding of the city of London, uni- 
ting of parishes, and rebuilding of the cathe- 
dral and parochial churches within the said 
city. 12. An additional act for the better re- 
pairing of highways and bridges. 13. For im- 

roveinent of tillage, and the breed of cattle. 

22 & 28 Car. I1.—1. An act to prevent mali- 
cious maiming and wounding. 2. For conti- 
nuance of a former act, intituled, ‘ An act to 
prevent delays in extending statutes, judg- 
_ ments, and recognizances, . 3. For granting a 
subsidy to his majesty for supply of his extraor- 
dinary occasions. 4, For continuance of a 
former act to prevent arrests of judgments, and 
superseding executions. 5. For an additional 
excise on beer, ale, nnd other liquors. 6. For 
re-vesting the power of granting wine-licences 
in his majesty, his heirs and successors, and 
for settling a recompence on his royal high- 
ness in lieu thereof. 7. To prevent the ma- 
licious burning of bouses, stacks of corn and 
hay, and killing or maiming of cattle. 8. For 
the regulating the making of Kidderminster 
stuffs. 9. For laying impositions on proceed- 
ings at law. 10. For the better settling of in- 
testates estates. 11. To prevent the delivery 
up of merchants ships, and for the increase of 
good and serviceable shipping. 12. An ad- 
ditional act for ascertaining the measures of 
corn and salt. 13. For exporting of beer, ale, 
aod mum. 14. For determination of differ- 
ences touching houses burnt or demolished 
within four years since the late dreadful fire in 
London. 15. For the better settlement of ihe 
maintenance of the parsons, vicars, and cu- 
rates, in the parishes of the city of London, 
burnt by the late dreadful fire there. 16. For 
the discovery of such as have defrauded the 
poor of the city of London of the monies 
given for their relief, at the time of the late 
plague and fire, and for recovery of the arrears 
thereof. 17. For the better paving and cleans- 
ing the streets and sewcrs in and about the 
city of London. 18. For the better regula- 
ting of workhouses, for setting the poor on 
work. 19. To prevent frauds in ‘the- buying 
and selling of cattle in Smithfield -and else- 
where. 20. For the relief and release of poor 
distressed prisoners for debt. 21. For taking 
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the accounts of sixty thousand pounds, and 
other monies given to the loyal and indigent 
officers. 22. For the better and more certain 


_recovery of fines and forfeitures due to his ma- 


jesty. 23. To revive an act, intituled, ‘ An 
act to prevent the disturbances of seamcn and 
others, and to preserve the stores belonging to 
bis majesty’s navy royal,’ with some alterations 
and additions. 24. For vesting certain fee- 
farm rents, and other small rents, in trustees, 
25. For the better preservation of the game, 
and for securing warrens not inclosed, and the 
several fishings of this realm. 26. To prevent 
the planting of tobacco in England, and for 
regulating the plantation trade. 

25 Car. II.—1. An act for raising the sum of 


‘twelve hundred thirty-eight thousand seven 


hundred and fifty pounds, fur supply of his 
majesty’s extraordinary occasions, 2. For 
preventing dangers which may happen from 

opish recusants. 3. For enabling his ma- 
jesty to make leases of bis lands belonging to 
the duchy of Cornwall. 4. For repeal of a 
clause in a former act, to prohibit salesmen 
from selling fat cattle. 5. For the king’s ma- 
Jesty’s most gracious, general, and free pardon. 
6. For taking off aliens duty upon commodi- 
ties of the growth, product, and manufacture 
of thisnation. 7. For encouraging the Green- 
land and Eastland trades, and for the better 
securing the plantation trades. 8. For con- 
tinuing a former act concerning ‘coinage. 9. 
To enable the county palatine of Durham to 
send knights and burgesses to serve in parlia- 
ment. 10. For the reviving the judicature for 
the determination of differences touching houses 
burnt down and demolished by reason of the 
late fire which happened in London, and for 
rebuilding the navy office. 

97 Car. II.—An act for the better and 
more easy rebuilding the town of Northamp- 
ton. | 

29 Car.—Il. 1. An act for raising the sum of 
five hundred eighty-four thousand nine hun- 
dred seventy-eight pounds, two shillings and 
two-pence halfpenny, for the speedy building 
thirty ships of war. 2. For an additional ex- 
cise upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for three 
years. 3. For prevention of frauds and per- 
juries. 4. For erecting a judicature to deter- 
mine differences touching houses burnt and 
demolished by the Iate dreadful fire in South- 
wark. 5. For taking affidavits in the country, 
to be made use of in the court of king’s bench, 
common pleas and exchequer. 6. For the na- 
turalizing of children of his majesty’s English 
subjects born in foreign countries during the 
late troubles. 7. For the better observation 
of the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday. 
8. For confirming and perpetuating augmenta- 
tions made by ecclesiastical persons to small 
vicarages and curacies. 9. For taking away 
the writ De Hezretico comburendo. 10. For 
the better repairing and maintaining the pier 
of Great Yarmouth. 

29 & 30 Car. II.—1. Act for raising money 
by a poll, and otherwise, to enable his majesty 
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to enter into an actual war against the French 
king, and for prohibiting several French com- 
modities, 2. For continuance of two former 
acts for preventing of theft and rapine upon 
the northern borders of England. _ 

$0 Car. II.--1. An act for granting a supply 
to his majesty of six hundred nineteen thousand 
three hundred eighty eight pounds, cleven 
shillings and nine pence, for disbanding the 
army and other uses therein mentioned. 2. 
For gratting an additional duty to bis majesty 
upon wines for three years. 3S. For burying in 
woollen. 4. For the further relief and dis- 
charge of poor distressed prisoners for debt. 5. 
For repealing certain words in a clause ina 
former act, intituled, An act for enlarging and 
repairing of common highways. 6. For re- 
viving a former act, intituled, ‘ An act for 
avoiding unnecessary suits and delays ; and for 
continuance of one other act, intituled, ‘ An 
act for the better settling of intestates estates. 
7. To enable creditors to recover thejr debts of 
the executors and administrators of executors 
ia their own wrong. 8. For admeasurement 
of keels and boats carrying coals. 9. For pre- 
servation of fishing in the river of Severn. 

30 Car, II. Stat. 2.—An act for the more 
effectual preserving the king’s person and go- 
vertuneut, by disabling papists from sitting in 
either house of parliament. 

$1 Car. II.—1. An act for grantinga supply 
to his majesty of two hundred and six thousand, 
four hundred sixty-two pounds, seventeen 
shillings and three pence, for paying off and 
disbanding the forces raised since the nine 
and twentieth of September, 1677. 2. For 
the betcer securing the liberty of the subject, 
and for prevention of imprisonments beyond 
the seas. 3. For re-ingrossing of the records 
vf fines burnt or lost in the late fire in the 
Temple. 

$2 Car. I.—1. Additional act for burying 
in woollen. 2. Prohibiting the importation of 
cattle from Ireland. 

Jacobi II. Regis 

1 Jac.—An act for settling the revenue on 
his majesty for his life, which was settled on 
his late majesty for his life. 2. To attaint 
James duke of Monmouth of high treason. 3. 
For granting his majesty an imposition upon 
all wines and vinegar, imported between the 
four and twentieth day of June, one thousand 
six hundred eighty-five, and the four and twen- 
tieth day of June, one thousand six hundred 
ninety and three, 4. For granting to his ma- 
jesty an imposition upon all tobacco and sugar 
imported between the four and twentieth day 
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of June, one thousand six hundred eighty five, 
and the four and twentieth day of June, one 
thousand six hundred: ninety-three. 5. For 
granting an aid to his majesty by an imposition 
on all French linens, aud all East India linen, 
and several other manufactures of India, aod 
on all French wrought silks and stuffs, and on 
all other wrought silks, and on all brandies 
imported after the first day of July, one 
thousand six hundred and eighty five, and 
before the first day of July, one thousand 
sit hundred and ninety, for the king’s extraor 
dinary occasions. 6. For repealing certain 
clauses in an act of parliament made in the 
nine and twentieth and thirtieth years of the 
reign of his late majesty, fur prohibiting French 
commodities. 7. For reviving and continuing 
two former acts for encouragement of coinage. 
8 Against the importation of gunpowder, 
arms, and other aimimunition, and utensils of 
war, 9. To enable his majesty to make 
grants, leases, and copies of offices, lands and 
hereditaments, parcel of his highness’s duchy 
of Cornwall, or. annexed to the same, and 
for confirmation of leases and grants already 
made. 10. For the providing necessary car- 
riages for his majesty in his royal progress and 
removals. 11. Vor reviving an act for pro- 
viding of carriages by land and by water, for 
the use of his tajesty’s navy and ordnance. 
12. For cunsolidating the estates tail and re- 
version in fee, which his majesty hath in the 
post ofiice, and twenty-four thousand pounds 
per annum of the hereditary excise. 13. For 
reviving a former act for exporting of leather. 
14. For continuance of three former acts for 
preventing of theft and rapine upon the nor- 
thern borders of England. 15. For rebuild- 
ing, finishing, and adorning of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London. 16. For clear- 
ing, preserving, maintaining, and repairing the 
haven and piers of Great Yannoath, 17. For 
reviving and continuance of several acts of 
parliament therein mentioned. 18. To en- 
courage the building of ships in England. 19 
An additional act tor improvement of ullage. 
20. To enable the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Anne, within the liberty-of Westinister, 
to raise money to build a church to be the 
pansh church there. 21. For repealing & 
clause for dividing of commons in au act 
parliament made in the fifteenth year of king 
Charles the second, intituled, * An act for set- 
tling the dreyning of the great level of the fens 
called the Bedtord Level. 22. For erecting & 
new parish, to be called the parish of St. James, 
within the hherty of Westsuiuster. 
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